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THE WEEK. 


THE presentation of nearly three hundred works by members 
and friends for the purpose of obtaining money to form 
a reserve fund, suggests the kindly feeling which artists 
have for the Society of British Artists. During its exist- 
ence the Society’s exhibitions have served as a refuge for 
many a man who was excluded from other galleries, and so 
much courage deserves to be remembered. ‘The exhibition 
of the gifts which is now open merits support, not only for 
its purpose, but for its merit. It may be said that some of 
the artists appear to be more successful in their sketches 
than in their more elaborate works. Mr. WyKE Baytiss, 
the president, appears to be always in a happy mood when 
he represents architecture, and his SZ. Sebald, Nuremberg ; 
West Porch, Ratisbon Cathedral ; and Cloisters, Salisbury, 
will bear comparison with any of his paintings. Sir F. 
LEIGHTON sends a small sketch of his Greek Girls Playing 
. Ball, Mr. Warts presents a fine head of a girl, which 
seems to be one of his early works ; and Mr. CALDERON an 
Italian girl, called Addandonata. ‘he Water-Colour Society 
is represented by an ultra-impressionist memorandum of 
trees, by Mr. CLausen ; and a fine collection of boats, 
Cannes, by Miss CLARA Monracpa. Among the numerous 
works by members and exhibitors we may note Mr. 
PeEARSON’s delicate Zane near Totnes, Mr. CRICHTON’S 
impressive Chateau of Rankel, Mr. HENLEY’s’ Ly Apfpoint- 
ment, Mr. N. Dawson’s Sz/ver Sea, Mr. MAccULLOCH’s 
Sannox Burn, Mr. Boot’s Sketch at Bray, Mr. CATTER- 
MOLE’S Ready for the Fray, Mr. BoNNEY’s Old Park Fence, 
Mr. VerEy’s Kentish Idyll, Mr. YEEND KiNG’s Coastguard 
Cabbages, Mr. Norton’s Whitby Harbour, and Mr. PEEL’s 
Grasmere. ‘There are many others which are excellent, 
and it may be said the donors were generous in their gifts. 


LON ECE ete 


THE great event of the week in Paris has been the 
purchase of Mitirt’s Angelus for 553,000 francs or 
21,1207, It might be said to be unique in the history of 
the French galleries. Asa rule, the pictures in the public 
collections of France were obtained at prices below their 
value at the time of purchase, and people were startled 
when they heard that a large sum was paid for MuRILLO’s 
masterpiece, which was in Soutt’s collection. In those days, 
however, the Emperor was the arbiter of taste, and there was 
no resisting his will. Now, however, the case is different. 
Everyone must regret that MILLET can no longer share in 
the increased valuation of his labours. The original price 
he received is concealed for shame—probably it was less 
than 20/. It must also be borne in mind that the subject 
of the Ange/us no longer appeals to most Frenchmen, yet 
somehow the charm of the treatment is sure to conquer all 
hearts in France. 


THE first Bill introduced by the London County Council 
seeks powers for inspecting theatres, music-halls, and other 
places of entertainment, and granting certificates: By the 
fifth clause it is proposed that the Council can order struc- 
tural alterations to guard against fire or accident in any 
building of the above classes, and any person failing to 
comply with the order can be fined fifty pounds, and a 
further penalty of ten pounds for every day’s delay. ‘The 
owner can give notice of appeal, which will be heard by an 
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arbitrator appointed by the Secretary of State, whose deci- 
sion will be final. The owner may also inform any rever- 
sioners, who are to notify the Council of any objections 
they may have, and the Council shall then make such onder 
as may be thought proper. ‘The costs of alterations are to 
be borne by the owner in the first instance, but he is entitled 
to have it decided whether the alterations are improvements, 
and if so what proportion is to be a charge on the premises. 
Every year there is to be an inspection of theatres and 
music-halis, and besides any person authorised by the 
Council may during the performances, or at any other time, 
enter and inspect the premises ; and if the inspector should 
be refused admittance, or does not receive reasonable 
assistance, the occupier is liable to a fine of twenty pounds. 
From and after the last day of the present year, no building 
is to be used as a theatre or music-hall unless the occupier 
has a certificate from the Council showing that the means 
of approach, ingress and egress, are sufficient; and, for 
keeping the building open without a certificate, a penalty of 
fifty pounds, and ten pounds for every day on which the 
offence is committed, can be enforced. No alteration is to 
be made in any place of entertainment without the consent 
of the Council. Certificates can be cancelled for breach of 
the Act. All premises kept open without a certificate are 
to be treated as unlicensed. The provisions, it will be seen, 
are severe, but not more so than is demanded for the safety 
of the public, 


As was to be expected, the subject of the safety of the 
great Vyrnwy dam was introduced at the meeting of the 
Liverpool City Council on Wednesday. The chairman of 
the Salop County Council had written asking whether 
representatives of public bodies, interested in the safety of 
the structure, would be allowed to be present if there 
should be an investigation. Alderman Bower, the chair- 
man of the water committee, declared in the most 
emphatic way that there was no foundation for the rumours 
which had been circulated. He said there were two 
delicate instruments employed to test the deflection of the 
dam, one being a 30-inch transit instrument, and the other 
a pendulum apparatus. ‘The former gave the deflection as 
t-roth inch, while the pendulum showed it to be 0°1032 inch, 
which was ‘nearly the same. ‘The length of the dam is 
1,173 feet, and Sir ANDREW CLARKE, when reporting on 
the condition of the work, stated that he was aware of a 
dam in India 500 feet long which deflected half an inch, 
Alderman Bower said it was Mr. HawxsLry who deter- 
mined the strength of the dam, and his results were 
observed. He asserted it was an error to suppose that the 
dam was not a stone embankment from end to end, and in 
fact the masonry on both sides is carried for some dis- 
tance into the rock. The allegation that puddle was 
largely used instead of stone could only arise from the fact 
that the puddle which was originally proposed to be placed 
on the face of the dam at foot had been also carried for a 
long distance into the mountain. Alderman Bower con- 
sidered there was no necessity for another inquiry, and the 
Council agreed with him. It is a great pity the alder- 
man’s statement was not heard at an earlier time, as it 
would then be easier to allay the apprehension which fills 
the minds of people who happen to live below the level of 
the reservoir, 


ime } 


2 THE ARCHITECT. 


THE CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS 
IN PARIS. 


T is fortunate for architects that the public do not give 
much attention to the meetings of the professional 
societies, and especially to those which receive the names 
of conferences and congresses. If people were made 
aware of the proceedings on those occasions, they could 
hardly fail to come to the conclusion that there is an 
immense amount of risk before anyone who has dealings 
with an architect. For, as a rule, the inference which 
must be drawn from a report of the speeches is that the 
majority of architects are incompetent to carry out their 
duties. It would not be known to outsiders that the 
speakers who are loudest in condemning their professional 
brethren are not always perfect in their own practices, 
and are probably endeavouring to hoodwink themselves if 
not others by their clamours for the reform: of their com- 
petitors. 

Frenchmen in general have a good many causes for de- 
pression at the present time, and they have no wish to add 
to the number. On that account there is little likelihood 
that any consideration will be given by any one but archi- 
tects to the proceedings of the so-called “Congrés Inter- 
national des Architectes,” which has just come to an end in 
Paris. But for a French gentleman who may wish to 
understand how one of the most important professions is 
conducted and to test the working of the governmental system 
of his country in relation to it, the reports of the meet- 
ings could hardly fail to be a revelation. In France, 
as everyone knows, that system has more or less con- 
trol over what is said or done by the inhabitants, and 
the practice of art is no exception. The architects 
are, if anything, compelled to be more subservient to 
official decrees than the painters or the sculptors. In 
the beginning of his career a young architect can hardly 
hope to succeed unless he possesses a formal certificate 
bearing the names of governmental officers, and in 
the course of his practice it becomes no less _ne- 
cessary to get hold of some sort of appointment which 
will give him rank as a public officer. Many cannot gain 
admission within the magic circle, although they may not be 
wanting in artistic power. They can hardly help becoming 
jealous of their more fortunate contemporaries, and it might 
be imagined that one of the objects of the State was to 
create that kind of feeling Dvuvide et impera is an old 
maxim of statecraft, and its effect is to be seen in the 
report of any meeting of French architects. 

In the conference at Paris the division between archi- 
tects was seen in the discussions on the training of students 
and the organisation of the Government art schools. To 
say that a reform is indispensable in any branch of profes- 
sional education always must suggest that many of the 
practitioners at the time are incompetent. If, for instance, 
it is asserted that the Ecole des Beaux-Arts does not afford 
instruction that is suited to the time, it is only a fair infer- 
ence to suppose that all students who have gone through 
the courses and gained prizes and diplomas are deficient in 
some essential branches of knowledge. On the other hand, 
the professors and successful pupils for their own sakes are 
bound to demonstrate that the Ecole is the best of all 
possible schools for architects. 

The battle in Paris began with the propositions of 
M. DE Baupor. Starting with the declaration that the 
absence of character in modern architecture is owing to 
the inefficient way in which the art is taught, he proposed 
the establishment of schools of architecture in Paris and 
the provinces, the Ecoie des Beaux-Arts being reserved for 
those who would be found to possess superior abilities. 
Scientific knowledge should be exacted in the examinations, 
and the student should be made aware of the characteristics 
of all styles, and of Medizeval as well as Classic details. 
M, Pau Gott also advocated the reform of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. At present, he said, there is a want of archi- 
tectural logic in the schools. Ancient forms are applied 
indiscriminately to all sorts of subjects, for there is no 
instruction about the principles on which the forms are 
based. French art is ignored. M. Godr desired to see it 
recognised, not from any wish that it should supersede 
ancient art, but in order that the student might realise that 
process of assimilation which was in operation in the best 
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epochs. Another objection which he raised against the 
system adopted in the school was that science was kept 
entirely distinct from art, as if there was not the closest 
relation between the two in architecture. 

The defence of the school as at present conducted was 
undertaken by M. EpMonp GurLtauMe. His theory was 
that the Ecole des Beaux-Arts does not rest stationary, but 
is constantly being adapted to suit the times, and that the 
subjects proposed at present differ from those of past 
years. In the course of five-and-twenty years many 1m- 
provements had been realised. Now the school possessed 
a valuable library, the students were all taught painting, 
sculpture, and architecture ; there were courses of lectures 
on literature, physics, chemistry, law, general history. Not 
only was French art not neglected, but it was impossible to 
be neglected, for in the explanations of the theory of art 
which were given, all styles were included. M. TRExat, 
who is a professor, although not in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, also stood forth in defence of the existing system. 
But it was in arather diplomatic fashion, by appearing to 
underrate his own office. He appeared to believe that an 
artist can become his own teacher. He maintained that 
under conditions there were more restrictions on the archi- 
tect than formerly. He was compelled to think more of con- 
venience than his predecessors, and generally it was necessary 
to adapt his design to suit a limited space. M. Tr&xar said 
that in all ages masterpieces were produced, and he did not 
hesitate about comprising M. Errrev’s tower and the big 
hall for machinery in the Exhibition among works of that 
class. His hope lay in the development of ateliers as places 
of instruction. 

M. pE Baupor found little difficulty in replying to M. 
TRELAT’s attempts at argumentation. He was able to show 
that, from want of architectural skill, the designer of the 
tower has not produced as much effect as a cathedral tower 
of far less height. As regards professors, M. DE BAuDoT 
urged that their influence was immense, as a pupil generally 
tries to think like his master. M. CHARLES GARNIER, who 
summed up the discussion, suggested that the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts should not go beyond certain technical courses, 
leaving to the ateliers the task of forming the pupil, who 
could be free in his choice of one. 

The only way to determine whether the opinion of the 
congress was for or against a transformation of the school 
would be by voting. But the authorities of the congress 
dare not take that course. It was considered impolitic to 
have the chief art school of the country condemned, and 
accordingly it was said that, as the congress was inter- 
national, it was better to avoid voting. Everybody can 
draw their own conclusion about the arrangement, which, 
it may be added, was contrary to the conditions of the 
programme, in which voting was contemplated. 

‘Che condemnation of the school falls heaviest on the 
students who have come from it. If construction is not 
properly taught in the classes the students must be wanting 
in a most important branch of knowledge, and a slur is cast 
upon them. A prejudice is also raised against them when 
it is said that they were without opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with French architecture. They can only be 
supposed to have a knowledge of forms which are obsolete, 
and which they are ready to apply to unsuitable subjects. 

The reformers of the school ought to know that no 
system of teaching is perfect, and that a student who is 
worth anything will be able to perceive the shortcomings of 
his classes and make up for them in another way. But 
that manner of looking at education will never suit men 
who are eager to suggest that they are not as others. It is 
among architects that sort of pharisaism is most exem- 
plified. Painters and sculptors are not always posing as 
educational reformers, for they recognise that the great 
question is, What is the value of a work of art? and 
whether the producer was taught in a ragged school or in a 
palace is of little account. Is it not time that architects 
should imitate them, instead of condemning one another 
under the guise of making provision for the future ? 

Although the congress was in a mood to magnify 
defects, yet their fear of the ridiculous kept Frenchmen 
from paying much attention to the subject of the com- 
pulsory diploma, although it must crop up whenever 
architects talk about education. It was proposed that the 
congress, following the example of one in the provinces 
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should declare solemnly that, from an epoch which was to 
commence as soon as possible, nobody was to exercise the 
art of architecture who was not provided with a diploma 
delivered by the Government, and announcing that the 
owner was possessed of the minimum amount of knowledge 
that is necessary for the profession of an architect, exemp- 
tion being made in favour of architects who live when the 
epoch begins. The proposal was received in silence. 
French loquacity was not to be tempted by such a theme. 
M. Cuartes GARnNiER, who presided, said he would regret 
to see architecture turned into a trade by the recognition of 
a diploma. He suggested that the provincial architects 
would come nearer to their desires if they founded societies 
in the Departments, and allowed nobody to become a member 
who had not given proofs of his competence. 

The provincial architects have, however, much reason to 
be dissatisfied. The people are not always able to appre- 
ciate the value of their work, and are disposed to dispense 
with it. The centralising spirit which is still strong in 
France places all the provincial architects under the control 
of a few men in Paris, who sometimes are said to act as 
if they were amateurs. Some of the architects of the 
department of Seine-Inférieure sent M. Lucien Lerorr 
to express their grievances to the congress. He 
pointed out that for successful work in any depart- 
ment it was necessary to be cognisant of local 
traditions and local resources, which would hardly be 
possible unless an architect resided in the district. The 
competitions which were arranged in Paris, the commissions 
for public buildings from a department in Paris, and the 
juries of architects from Paris all tended to cover France 
with buildings which resembled one another, and little 
account was taken of local considerations. M. Lrrort’s 
argument was that if the provinces were left to themselves 
and were allowed to be independent of Paris, there would 
then be a chance of making them schools of architecture. 
M. Cuartes GARNIER and M. bE Baupor both dis- 
claimed having imposed any style of treatment on com- 
petitors in the commissions of which they formed part. 
M. Lerort, however, upheld his allegations, and offered to 
produce documents to substantiate them. 

The grievances of which M. Lrerorr was the exponent 
are of old standing. ‘Thirty years ago M. LasTeEyrix, of 
the Institut, declared that the provincial architects suffered 
more from the effects of centralisation than any other class 
of artists. Although a design for a public building prepared 
in the country might be admirable, it could not, he said, 
be carried out until it found approval from the Conseil des 
Batiments Civils in Paris. What was the consequence ? 
Stone was ordered to be used in districts where brick was 
the common material for walling, and brick in stone 
districts. Many other absurdities were charged to the 
ignorance of the Council. The provincial became dis- 
couraged when he found he was so heavily handicapped ; 
he appeared to be inferior to the men who designed in 
Paris ; his only resource’was therefore in flight to the city 
which was supposed to confer such wonderful powers on 
its inhabitants. Talent was drawn away from the provinces, 
and the competition in the capital was intensified. 

The extent to which the notion of superiority over 
provincial architects is carried by officials from Paris was 
seen in a memorial to the Minister of Public Works, which 
was presented by the representatives of eighteen local 
societies. It was charged that inspectors of roads and 
bridges and others meddled with architecture in addition 
to their official duties, and sometimes men of that class are 
selected as experts by the tribunals instead of architects. 
Evidently the speeches and essays on reform of the profes- 
sion are producing an effect, and in France men in respon- 
sibility are beginning to think it is wise to look elsewhere 
than in architects’ offices for advice on questions of con- 
struction. It will be well if we take warning in England by 
what is being done in France, where there are signs that, 
unless care is taken, the profession will be reformed out of 
existence. 

The subject of competitions was mentioned at the con- 
gress, when a scheme of a committee of one of the societies 
was brought forward. It proposes that competitions must be 
compulsory whenever a building that is to cost 4,000/. is to 
be erected by the State, or a municipal building of the cost 
of 2,000/, ‘The first stage of the competition is to be open 


to all; the second to the authors of six selected designs. 
The conditions are to be prepared by a committee, two- 
fifths of the members being architects. A committee of 
verification is to be an adjunct of the jury, and any design 
that exceeds the prescribed sum by fifteen per cent. will be 
excluded. The execution of the works is to be entrusted 
to the winner of the prize, but the administration at its own 
expense can also appoint a technical committee to aid the 
architect. If the scheme should be accepted it will be 
impossible to restrict a local competition to the architects 
of the town or to have one among specialists. Every public 
building is to be fought for by the whole body of French 
architects, and considering what is said in meetings about 
the capacity of some of them, the juries who would make 
the selections are not likely to have much gratification of 
their eyes. 

So much time was occupied with the subjects we have 
mentioned few papers on art or construction could be 
read. M. Gosset, of Rheims, in a paper traced the 
history of the cupola, for the purpose of demonstrating that 
domed churches are best suited for Christian worship, and 
In support of his views he exhibited a design which had 
received the approval of the present Pope. M. GossEr 
implored the French architects not to allow themselves to 
be surpassed by the architects of England, Belgium and 
Germany in domed constructions. 

M. CHENNEVIER read a paper on fires in theatres. He 
considers that security is only obtainable by the use of un- 
inflammable materials on the stage, and the employment of 
the electric light throughout the building. The question of 
outlets for the spectators he considers to be of minor 
importance. M. Bauer, in his paper, argued that safety 
was impossible unless the upper part of the stage was con- 
structed in the form of an immense chimney, a correspond- 
ing one being raised over the centre of the house. He 
anticipated that in case of fire the flames would at once pass 
through the outlets provided for them. 

M. Docnéx, of Litge, spoke about Etruria, through 
which he had made about thirty journeys. To the 
Etruscans, he said, we owe the arch ; they were great tomb 
builders, and it was remarkable that the principal work of 
one of their descendants, MicHEL ANGELO, should be a 
tomb. The modern Tuscans are their representatives, for, 
according to M. Docn#r, a peuple with artistic tendencies 
can never die—a discovery which gave much pleasure. 

_ M. Totarn, a senator, who presided, wound up the 

discourses at the congress by calling the attention of the 
architects to the problem of workmen’s dwellings. He seemed 
to think it was possible to erect them in Paris, but did not 
point out any sites that could be considered as available. 
___ It cannot be said that the world has gained much by the 
international congress at Paris. Architecture in and out of 
France will not be affected by the deliberations of the dele- 
gates. In that respect, however, the congress corresponds 
with the conferences which have to be gone through from 
time to time, and to which nobody has the courage to put 
astop. The best that can be said of them is that they 
are harmless modes of getting rid of time, and in France 
there are always functionaries for whom it is well to find 
occupation. But in this year, which commemorates a 
revolution, French architects might be expected to 
attempt something new, or at least try to be amusing in their 
papers and speeches. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES IN GERMANY. 


‘Thee following schedule for computing the fees of architects 

and engineers has been adopted by German architectural 
and engineering societies, and it is recommended also for use 
by all members of the profession in Germany :— 


SEC, 1.--BASIS OF COMPENSATION. 

The rates are estimated generally as a percentage of the 
entire construction, as governed by the following conditions :— 

(a) The greater or less proficiency required by the construc- 
tion.—F or a construction requiring greater proficiency, a higher 
percentage must be allowed than by one requiring less pro- 
ficiency but of the same cost. (See Sec. 2.) 

(6) The magnitude of the construction.—For a small struc. 
ture a higher percentage is estimated than for a larger structure 
of the same character. (See Sec. 3.) 

(¢) The character and amount of labour required —The fee 
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for the entire work is composed of partial sums corresponding 
to the different classes to which the several parts of the con- 
struction belong. 


SEC. 2,—CLASSIFICATION OF WoRK ACCORDING TO 
ITS CHARACTER. 


Six different classes of work are designated, according to 
their character, for estimating fees. 


Crass I. 

t. Common farm buildings of every description ; the most 
simple town and country dwelling-houses. 

2. Buildings with large hollow spaces of very simple con- 
struction and finish, very simple factory buildings, store-rooms, 
sheds, &c. : 

3. All kinds of earthwork, simple bank coverings (fascine, 
riprap, paving, &c.), dry walls, drainage for water in rough 
furrows or ditches without dressed finish, well-borings of very 
simple character, making turnpikes, rock-blasting. 


Cass II. 

1. Better country residences, and most of the simply con- 
structed and plainly finished dwelling-houses in cities (compris- 
ing simple villas, common apartment houses, simple houses 
for separate families, and simple inns). 

2, The simplest municipal buildings (grammar schools, 
high schools, very simple churches, poor-houses, simple 
hospitals, bathing-houses and laundries, very simple town- 
halls, buildings for law courts and lower Government offices, 
&c.). 

A The buildings named under 1 and 2, if of difficult con- 
struction or complicated design. Simple store or factory 
buildings, storehouses, magazines, larger workshops, simple 
hot-houses, conservatories, &c. 

4. Laying out simple harbours, canals, without their tech- 
nical structures, retaining walls, docking, dykes, small dams, 
locks, drainage and irrigation without the use of machines, 
conduits or subterranean canals without branches, simple, 
solid, straight bridges up to 1o métres span (30 feet), railroads 
in level countries, tramways, and simple iron structures. 


Crass 11 Tt 

1, All richer city dwelling-houses and villas, especially 
those with vestibules, staircases, stores, verandahs, which are 
attistically gotten up, &c.; garden pavilions, rich hot-houses 
and conservatories ; stables tastefully finished as parts of villas 
or zoological gardens, stables for driving horses, exhibition and 
festal halls, &c. 

2. All under II. (2), if they receive a richer artistic finish 
or arrangement, or unusual and painstaking study—as heating, 
ventilation, &c. 

3. All other public buildings of higher architectural finish, 
both on exterior and interior (buildings for higher schools, 
universities, richer churches and chapels, libraries, museums, 
sanitariums, bazaars, club-houses, festival ball and concert-halls, 
theatres, exchange and bank buildings, main buildings of large 
railroad depots, town halls in medium-sized cities, buildings for 
ministers and central governments, law courts). 

4. Foundations of all kinds, with the exception of pneumatic 
and freezing processes, sluices, larger harbour plans, movable 
weirs, drainage and irrigation with tunnels and shafts, drainage 
of cities, plans for purifying, storing and distributing gas and 
water, electric-light works, warehouses and factories of difficult 
construction with machinery, grain elevators, larger halls of 
wood or iron, difficult solid bridges 10 to 60 métres span 
(39 to 2co feet), short simple tunnels, railroads in rough 
countries, marshy or swampy lands, cable roads, elevated 


roads, turnpiking under difficult circumstances, difficult con- 
structions of iron in buildings. 


CLASS. LV. 

1. Buildings of richer finish, dwelling-houses and villas, 
Castles and palaces, churches and chapels, club-houses and 
festal halls, theatres, museums, city halls, parliamentary doors 
of state, triumphal arches. 

2. Pneumatic and freezing foundations, docks, ways for 
ships, machinery for lifting ships, large and especially-difficult 
bridges of more than 60 métres span (200 feet), high viaducts, 
high aqueducts, double-decked bridges for struts, drawbridges, 
askew bridges of cut stone, pedestals, long, difficult tunnels, 


railroads in mountainous countries, especially difficult construc- 
tion of structures above ground, 


CLAss V. 

Artistic ornamentations of different portions of buildings, 
finishing of interiors on walls, ceilings and floors, where the 
special plans of the architect are necessary ; artistic furniture 
in special sets, altars, pulpits, fonts, organ casements, &c.; 
monuments of all kinds, fountains, decorative designs for 
Springs, settees in parks, &c, 


Cuass VI. 
Planning machinery and scientific mechanical work. 


SEC. 3 —RATE IN PROPORTION TO TOTAL COST. 
Rates for computing the fee for the execution of work are 
to be made in proportion to the entire cost. (See Sec. 5 ) 


SEC 4.—ITEMS BY WHICH THE FEE IS CALCULATED 
ACCORDING TO THE LABOUR EXPENDED. 

The work of the architect or engineer is generally divided 
under the following heads :— 

1, Sfetch.—General plan or design. The making of the 
preliminary sketch of the proposed work, in a simple and 
sketchy manner, according to measurements, and based on the 
preliminary work, with approximate estimate of cost. 

2, Plan.—Making of the complete designs in plan, eleva- 
tion, and section, static and mechanical calculations, which are 
required for the design and approximate estimate of cost. 

3. Working Drawings and Details —The making of the 
working drawings required for the execution of the work of the 
construction and ornamental detail drawings, and the static or 
mechanical calculations. 

4. Estimates.—Furnishing of the especial estimate of cost 
and the specifications. ; 

5. Lxeution.—The letting of the different contracts, the 
supervision (general inspection), eventually, Class VI., special 
direction of the work. 

6. Auditing Accounts.—Examination 
accounts, exclusive of remeasurement. 


and settling of 


SEC. 5 FEE FOR THE ENTIRE WORK OF THE 
ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT. 
For the entire work named in Section 4 the fee is to be 
estimated as follows :— 
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Where the estimate exceeds the 
centage is to be reduced in proportion 
ceding table. 


above figures the per- 
to the law of the pre- 


SEC. 6.—FEE FOR THE SEPARATE ITEMS OF Work, BY 
THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER. 


The fee assumed for the entire work is divided between the 
separate items according to the following table, considering 
that for several separate items which belong to the same piece 
of work, the percentages are added together, | 
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Tur AMouNT oF SALARY IN PERCENTAGE OF 
THE EsTIMATED Cost, IN MARKS. 
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Sketch , eee 0.7 10.6 |0.5 |0.5 | 0.5 | 0-4 |0.3 |O-3 [0.3 [0-25] 2 
Plan. F c: e Fs . | 0 | 1-0 |0.95/ 0.85] 0.8 | 0.7 | 0.65/0.6 |0.5 [0.4 | 0-4 
Working Drawings. . » | r.0| 1.0 |0.95| 0.85] 0.8 | 0.7 | 0.6 |0.55/0.55]0-5 | C4 
Estimate . ° ° . - | 0.6/0.5 |0.5 |0.45] 0.4 | 0.4 10.4 |0-35) 0.3 ]0-25) 0.2 
Execution é . . . | r.2|4.15 1.05! 1.0 | 1.0 | 0.9 |0.85] 0.75) 0.7 |0.6 0.6 
Checking Accounts. = 0.5 |0-45/0.4 | 0.35] 0.3 | 0-3 [0.3 10.3 |0.25}0.2 | 2 
Sum. . ° * « | 5.0/4.7 14.35] 4.0 | 3.8 | 3-4 [3-1 |2.85)2.6 |2.2 | 2.0 
Crass II, 
Ee eee eee 
Sketches esr 1 = 1.1 }0.95]0.75}07 | 0.6 | 0.5 }0.4 |O4 |0.4 | 0.3 | 025 
Plan’. hye . . | 1.2/2.2 | 1.15] 1.05] 1.0 | 0.9 |0.85]0.75]0.7 | 0.7 | 06 
Working Drawings. = . | 1.4 {2.4 [2.9 | 1.25] 2] x2 | 1.0 |0.95/0.9 | 0.9 |0.8 
Estimate . = > » 0.7 |0.6 }0.6 }a.55| 0.5 | 05 }0.4 10.4 | 0.35} 0.3 | 025 
Execution = ; . e | 1.6 | 2.55| 1.45) 1.35] 163 | 1.2 | 1.15] 1-05/ 1.0 | 0.9 | 0.9 
Checking Accounts. ® » | 5 }0.4 10.4 |0.4 | 04 | 0-3 103 | 0.3 | 0.25] 0.2 | 0.2 
Sum). + «0 | 65 |6.r |5-65/5.3 | 5.0] 495 14.1 | 3-85} 3.6 | 3.3 |3-0 
Crass III. 
Sketch ,. . e ° . | 1.4/2.2 10.9 10.75) 0.7 | 0.6105 |0.45 0.4 |0.4 | 03 
De lattes . 5 . . | 2.4/2.4 [1.3 | 1625] 1.2 | x2] 1.05] 110 | 0.9 0.85] 0.8 
Working Drawings. é . | 2.0 | 1.95] 1.85) 1.75, 1.7 | 2.6] £5 1.45) 1.4/1 4 (1-3 
Estimate . * . ° » |0.710.6 10.6 |0.55) 0-5 | 05 |O4 |4 | 0.4 |0.3 10.25 
Execution é : ° 2,0 | 1.85) 1.65| 1.55) £-5 | 1-4 | 1-35|1-25, 1.2 |.¥ | 1.4 
Checking Accounts. ° 0.5 10.4 |0.4 | O.4 | 0.4 | 0.3 10.3 10.3 | 3 |0.25/0.25 
Total ° e 5 » 18.0] 7.4 6.7 |6.25|6.0 | 565 | 5-2 |4.85) 4.6 14.3 | 4.0 
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Working drawings. ; . | 29] 2.9 | 2.8 |2.75]2.7 | 2.6] 2.5 | 2.4 | 2.3 | 21 | 1.9 
Estimate . A 5 0.7] 0.6 | 0.6 }0.§5]0.5 | 05] 04] 0.4 | 0.4] 0.3 | 0.3 
Execution 3 4 E 2.1] 2.0| 1.9 | t.75|1.75] 1-6 | 2.55] t.5 | 1-4 | 1.3] 1.2 
Checking accounts 4 0.5 | 5 | 04/04 |0.4 | 0.3 | 0.3 0.3 | 0.3 | 0.3 | 03 
Total ’ sh? te 9.5} 9-1 | 8.5} 8.0 | 7-75] 7-1 | 6.6 6.3 | 6.0 5.5 | 5.0 
wo Bl ee ee ee ee 
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Sketch . e aah . | 2.0] 1.8/2.5 [2.2 | 1.05] 0.9 |0.75,07 | 0.6 | 05 | 5 
PADI oe . “ ~ » | 1-7] 2.7|1.65| 1.65) 1.6 | 1.5 | 2.4 | 1-35] 1-3 | 1.2 | 1-0 
Working drawings. 5 » | 371 3713-7 |3-65/3-6 | 3-5 | 3-35] 3-25] 3-1 | 2.9 | 2.6 
Estimate ‘ ; ¢ 0.8 | 0.7|0.6 |0.55|0.5 | 0.5 10.5 10.45) 4 | 0.3 | 03 
Execution ‘ 5 e + | 22| 2.0/1.9 |1.85}1.8 | 1.7/1.6 | 1.55] 1-5 | 1.4 | 1.3 
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Detail drawing . rane - | 3-5] 3:25/2.95| 2.6) 2.2 | 1.9] 1.55/1.3 | 1-0 10.9 
Special layout A = » | ro] 0.8 |0.75| 0.7 0.6 | 25 | 0.45] 0-35] 0-3 |0.25 
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SEC. 7.—CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE ESTIMATE OF 
THE FEE IS MADE. 


(2) When at the beginning of the estimate grades a smaller 
fee is deduced than would be allowed by the highest sum of the 
preceding grade, calculated according to its percentage, then 
this higher sum forms the fee (thus, in Class I., 5,100 at 4.7 per 
cent. is less than 5,000 at 5.0; if estimate is 5,100, calculate 
the fee by 5,000 at 5.0). 

(6) When, in case of alterations, or finishing an uncom- 
pleted building, a special plan is required, the salary is calcu- 
lated one-quarter more, and when no special plan is required, 
at one-quarter less than the table fixed for new buildings. 

(c) If the work embraces buildings which belong to several 
classes, the salary may be calculated separately for each class, 
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especially for work belonging to Class V., if it is not being con- 
sidered in the original plan, nor classified, may be calculated 
separately. 

(d) If the work embraces several pieces of construction of 
the same kind, the salary is to be calculated for all in bulk. 

(ec) The measurements, levels, and examinations of every 
kind necessary for the getting up of the plan, in case a special 
agreement has not been made, must be furnished by the owner 
or paid for extra. 

(f) Proceedings for the purchase of sites to be paid for out- 
side of the salary. 

(g) The making of several plans for one and the same pur- 
pose is to be paid for separately—one-half of the fixed rates 
(section 6) for every second or following plan. 

_ (A) The rates are fixed on the supposition that the execu- 
tion is performed by builders. If this occurs wholly or partially 
under direct supervision, the rate of the fee for executing and 
checking up accounts (section 6) for the corresponding portion 
of the estimated cost is to be raised one-half. 

(2) The expenses for the staff of superintendence necessary 
for the special supervising of the building, as well as the build- 
ing expenses, must be paid by the owner. 

(k) Exceeding the estimated cost does not increase the fee, 
but the cost of additions, either constructive or decorative, made 
upon the authority or the agreement of the owner, must be 
considered in calculating the fee eventually, according to the 
class of such additions. 

(2) All drawings remain the intellectual property of the 
architect or engineer. The owner can demand a copy of the 
plans, but is not allowed to use them again, either for himself or 
for others, without the sanction of the author. 

(m) Partial payments of the salary are to be made, if 
asked for, during the execution of the building, in the ratio of 
the total labour to be expended to the labour expended up to 
the time. 

(x) Outside the fee from the owner the architect or engineer 
is not permitted to ask for, or to accept, any advances by 
builders. 


THE ABERDEEN PUBLIO LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


qo Library Site Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council have drawn up conditions for the competitive 
designs for the new Public Library, and drawings are to be 
invited from local architects only. The Library, it may be 
repeated, is to be erected on the north side of Rosemount 
Viaduct, opposite the end of Union Terrace, and the cost of 
the building, exclusive of internal decoration, furnishing, and 
architects’ fees, is not to exceed the sum of 7,500/. The first 
and second floors of the building, the conditions provide, are to 
be of fireproof construction, and the stairs of stone. The 
building will have two exposed elevations—the principal eleva- 
tion being to Rosemount Viaduct, and the other (which may be 
of a plainer description) to Skene.Street. The external facade 
to Rosemount Viaduct is to be of the best quality of dressed 
granite ashlar work; the facade to Skene Street is to be of 
hammer-blocked or rock-faced ashlar work, with dressed 
facings ; and the other elevations are to be of square snock- 
pointed rubble masonry. The principal entrance to the 
reading-room is to be from Skene Street, and to the lending 
and reference libraries from Rosemount Viaduct. The vesti- 
bules and staircase are to be of ample dimensions, and all the 
rooms well lighted, heated, and ventilated; the methods of 
warming and ventilation to be indicated on the drawings. The 
building will consist of three floors. On the ground floor the 
reading-room, with a floor area of about 3,000 square feet, will 
be situated ; a small room adjoining for conversation ; apart- 
ments for the janitor and other accommodation. On the first 
floor the lending library will have a floor area of about 3,500 
square feet, and it will be planned so that the cases, indicators, 
and counters may be arranged in the centre of the room, with a 
passage for the public on three sides or all round. The refer- 
ence library, with a floor area of 3,500 square feet, will be 
located on the second floor. As the area of the site is more 
than sufficient for present requirements, competitors are 
required to indicate by dotted lines or pale colour on their 
designs the mode in which the reading-room, lending library, 
and reference library might be extended at any future time. 
The building, however, now to be erected must exhibit 
complete and finished facades to both streets, and any future 
extensions are to be on the east side of the site. In the event 
of the Town Council being unable to come to a unanimous 
decision as to which of the designs best meets the conditions, 
they reserve power to consult, as professional assessor, Mr. 
G. Washington Browne, architect, Edinburgh. The author of 
the design placed first in the order of merit by the Town 
Council or assessor will be employed as architect for the 
Library upon the usual terms of professional remuneration, and 
the author of the design placed second will receive a premium 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Messrs. PartripcE & Cooper have introduced one 
of the handiest sketch-books which can be desired. In a 
substantial morocco cover with pockets is a detachable pad, 
containing fifty leaves of thin drawing paper, measuring 
5 inches by 3 inches, ruled on one side, with squares 
graduated ten to the inch. As each leaf is also perforated 
along one end, there is no trouble in removing them. 
Sketches can thus be made with sufficient accuracy without 
any need of a scale, and, when necessary, can be detached 
to be sent by post or given for carrying out. They will be 
found most convenient, not only by architects and engineers, 
but by representatives of firms who have often to submit 
sketches of works in order to obtain estimates. It is need- 
less to say, also, that it serves as a sketch-book of a superior 
sort, and as such will be invaluable to students and 
travellers, The paper is adapted for pen, pencil, or brush. 
The book or pad by itself costs no more than a shilling, 
and the handsome morocco cases will last for years. ‘The 
convenience is, therefore, obtainable at a cheap rate. A 
sketch-book of the kind has been long a desideratum, and 
Messrs. PARTRIDGE & Cooper have at last produced it in 
the best style. 

THE effect of the rule excluding preparatory exercises 
from examination by the Science and Art Department is to 
make a great change in the figures of the report for 
1888, which appears this week. In the year 1887, 33,438 
students were instructed in 584 art classes, of whom 17,354 
submitted 274,018 works, and gained 159 prizes. In the 
year 1888, 35,405 students were taught in 667 classes, of 
whom 5,537 sent up 50,860 works and 194 gained prizes. 
It will be seen that the work of the examiners is not 
one-fifth of what was gone through in 1887. In 1888 
there were 213 schools of art, with 32 branches, or 4 more 
schools and 8 more branches than in 1887, when 41,263 
students were under instruction, and 311,432 works were 
submitted for examination. In 1888 there were 41,959 
students under instruction, and 78,894 works submitted. 
The change must affect the payments to masters, but it is 
reported that while 106 schools have received about 2,000/. 
less in payments on results than in the previous year, a 
larger number (127 schools) have obtained about 3,o00/. 
more. The payments in schools of art amounted on the 
average to 125, 6d. per student under instruction in 1888, 
as against 125, 13d. in 1887, 


THE new biographies, bearing the title “ Celebrities,” of 
which Messrs. J. S. Virtue & Co. are the publishers, could 
hardly commence better than with a memoir of Mr. 
Ruskin. The author, Mr. W. G. Cotiincwoop, M.A, 
calls it a “ biographical outline,” and, in its completeness, it 
deserves the title, which may, however, convey a meaning 
the brochure does not deserve. The memoir is closely 
packed with such facts as are to be found in the life of a 
man who is a writer, artist, and reformer, but who has 
avoided theatricalism in his actions. Mr. CoLLincwoop is 
economical in his words, and the thirty pages could be 
easily expanded to a volume by any ready writer. Thus in 
one place he summarises events by saying of Mr. RusKIN : 
“In the 20’s he is the versatile child, in the 30’s the way- 
ward young genius, in the 4o’s the polemical art critic, in 
the 50’s the dictator of taste, in the 6o’s the heretical 
economist, in the 70’s the unacademical professor, in the 
80’s ‘the Sage of Coniston,’ as bewildered newspapers 
call him.” Unless algebraic symbols were used there could 
hardly be a briefer mode of expression. In another page 
Mr. CoLiincwoop says of his hero :—‘*He has busied 
himself in the pursuit and defence of truth, but it is not 
the love of truth that is his leading feature, or he would have 
been a more laborious investigator of science, a complete 
historian of art. He is distinguished for philanthropy, as 
one who has preached good tidings to the poor, and in one 
form or another has given away nearly 200,000/,; but he has 
not devoted more than a portion of his powers to works and 
plans of charity. The corresponding virtue in private life 
has been no less conspicuous in his character—good nature, 
kindly politeness, to a quite chivalric punctilio ; but, when 
his opposition is once challenged, the dignified courtesy of 


a MARMONTEL changes at a flash into all the bitterness of a 
Swirt. Nor is love of beauty the mainspring of his nature, 
though this may be supposed to explain his interest in art, 
and his ideals of country life as opposed to manufactory 
squalor, for, though keenly sensitive to the highest and 
delicatest forms of beauty, he is quite content with a 
common carpet and vulgar furniture, and satisfied with any 
skyline that is not broken by a mill chimney. If I may 
record the impressions of one who has known Mr. Ruskin 
somewhat intimately, I. should say that the leading trait in 
his character is a peculiar love of justice, of poetical justice, 
the traditional equity of HAROUN-AL-RAscHID, of TRAJAN, 
of Davin.” Mr. CoLLincwoop would do well to imitate 
this justice when speaking of architects. He says they 
alone do not read the “Seven Lamps” with enthusiasm. 
Many among them, however, believed in it as if it were a 
new revelation, and suffered a good deal for their faith. 
An etching of Mr. Ruskin and a facsimile of his hand- 
writing are prefixed to the memoir. 


THE advantage of having a society for the preservation 
of open spaces in a town is exemplified by a case that was 
mentioned at the annual meeting of the Birmingham society 
for that purpose, which was held on Wednesday. In one 
place a strip of green turf, forming the margin of a country 
road, was enclosed with posts and spiked chains by a clergy- 
man. Several attempts were made to induce the offender 
to remove the posts or to consent to have the validity of 
his alleged right to erect them tested by a friendly action in 
the county court. But he declined to reply in any way, 
and, eventually, to test the matter, the secretary of the 
society brought two labourers, and openly instructed them 
to pull up the posts in the presence of a magistrate and of 
the village policeman. The clergyman still declined to 
contest the question in a court of law, and merely replaced 
the posts. In February 1888 a formal indictment was pre- 
sented at the Worcestershire Assizes, charging him with 
obstructing the Queen’s highway. A true bill was found 
against him, and at last he agreed to remove the posts and 
chains, on condition that the association took no further 
proceedings. A part of Rednal Hill, containing twenty-one 
acres, has been purchased by contributions, but for a second 
lot, containing nine acres, the purchase-money, 7oo/., has 
yet to be found, The Birmingham society has already 
proved its utility. 


In the report of Mr. Cotnacur on the industries of 
Treviso, he mentions a bronze foundry which dates from 
1453, when it was founded by Jacosus CENETENsIS. It 
now belongs to Signor p1 Pout. The principal productions 
are church and tower bells, to which, lately, the casting of 
statues, monuments, and artistic articles has been added. 
The annual quantity of the bronze castings is calculated at 
65 tons. A bell weighing 9 tons from this foundry was cast 
in 1885 for the Church of St. Nicodemus in Athens, and a 
statue 3 metres in height, was to be erected at Pieve di 
Cadore. About one-fourth of the works executed at this 
foundry are exported. There are two brick factories at 
work in the suburb of Treviso. One belonging to Signor 
APPIANI, which was founded in 1873, contains two con- 
tinuous improved Hoffmann kilns, which produce daily from 
12,000 pieces to 15,000 pieces each. The number of 
hands employed is 375. The firm of GuERRA-GREGORI, 
founded in 1840, makes bricks and articles in terra- 
cotta. The bricks are baked in three ordinary kilns, 
each capable of containing 40,000 bricks of the usual size. 
The first materials used for making the bricks are the 
Trevisan clays, which are of two qualities, unctuous and 
thin, Apart they take, respectively, a whitish and brick-red 
colour, but, when combined in certain proportions, acquire, 
after baking, a flesh tint, which is generally appreciated. 
The ordinary products are bricks and tiles of various 
qualities, tubes, hollow bricks, architectural mouldings, 
and ornamental pieces. The average annual production 
amounts to about 2,000,000 assorted pieces per annum, 
which find a market in the Venetian provinces, and, 
abroad, in Dalmatia and Greece. The firm has supplied 
materials for some of the most important recent public 
buildings in Venice, such as the Cemetery, Fondaco dei 
Tuerchi, Arsenal, Aqueduct, &c. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO, 118-119._THE MAYOR OF PRESTON’S CHAIN, (A. GILBERT, A.R.A.] 
120._STATUETTE OF FAME. [A. GILBERT, A.R.A.] 
121.-STATUETTE OF BRITANNTA, [A. @QILBERT, A.R.A.] 


MR. HENRY MUHRMAN. 


HE Scottish Art Review has gone through the first volume, 
which represents the most difficult portion of the exist- 
ence of a periodical, with success. The parts of the new 
volume which have appeared may be taken as guarantees that 
independence and plain speaking will continue to be charac- 
teristic of the review. The conductors evidently set a value on 
originality, and in consequence the pages are attractive for even 
the wearied reader. In the new number Mr. Radford writes on 
“Sameness in Art Work”; Mr. J. M. Gray begins a series of 
articles on “ The Mansions of Scotland, and their Contents” ; 
and Mr, J. M. Robertson criticises “ Orators’ English,” pointing 
out especially Mr, Bright’s limitations as a master of language. 
The following extract is from Mr. G. R. Tomson’s article on 
Mr. Henry Muhrman, an American artist who has settled in 
England :— 

Born in Cincinnati in 1854, Henry Muhrman, as his ob- 
viously Teutonic name betrays, is of German parentage, both 
his father and mother having been natives of Nordhorn, a little 
town markedly Dutch in character, which characteristic is also 
clearly perceptible in his work, forming another interesting 
example of the far-reaching influence of heredity. In very 
early years the instinct towards drawing and painting made 
itself evident, and at the age of fourteen, having neither the 
means nor the opportunity to follow the profession of a painter, 
he chose lithography as being an occupation perhaps the most 
closely in sympathy therewith. 

After seven years, the whole of which period was devoted 
to engraving and lithography, the desire to develop his poten- 
tialities as a painter became too strong to be longer resisted, 
and in 1876 Mr. Muhrman entered the Academy at Munich. 
Passing the Antique and Life Class in one year, he was at once 
promoted to the Wagner Painting School, which, however, he 
did not enter, that master’s conception of the aims of art being 
too distinctly out of harmony with his own. With the same 
earnest sincerity of purpose, therefore, which has characterised 
the whole course of his actions, he, accompanied by a few 
American compatriots, forsook Munich for a little village, where 
he principally occupied himself in drawing and painting in 
water-colour. Here, too, he enjoyed that close communion 
with nature so absolutely essential to a seeker after truth. Mr. 
Muhrman had thus spent about two years abroad when he 
found himself compelled, by the practical exigencies of life, to 
return to New York, where for a time he attracted much 
attention as a water-colourist, also contributing illustrations to 
several of the principal magazines. However, before long, the 
impression created by the novelty of his work wore off, and he 
resorted to teaching. Failing in health, and receiving but 
inadequate appreciation from his fellow-countrymen, he sought 
the Old World again by the advice of his physician, revisiting 
Munich, and sojourning for a while in Italy. 

But it was not until 1883 that he carried out his long-con- 
sidered design of settling in England, an undertaking not 
without difficulties, especially to a man possessed of such an 
uncompromising individuality, so incorruptible an intellectual 
conscience, as Henry Muhrman. 

An enthusiast feeling his way, as it were, towards the most 
suitable means of incorporating his emotions, endeavouring to 
give expression to the truth which is in him (the most exacting 
of all masters), must needs at first stand somewhat at a dis- 
advantage among a public hardly yet accustomed to verisimili- 
tude in art. As may be imagined, then, Mr. Muhrman’s path 
has not been a smooth one. If descent be easy, how propor- 
tionately steep must be the road which leads “uphill all the 
way—yea, to the very end” ! 

Almost unknown in this country, entirely dependent upon 
his own exertions, refusing utterly to prostitute his art by paint- 
ing pretty insincerities, Henry Muhrman has had “a hard row 
to hoe,” and has passed through his inevitable course of 
struggles and privations with as much dignity as philosophy. 

Like all workers who strive earnestly and unswervingly after 
the best results, he seeks to keep himself always in touch with 
Nature, drawing direct inspiration from her alone; and that 
this is his aim is a fact to which his pictures, down to the 
merest sketches, bear convincing testimony. I have heard him 
say, ‘‘ When painting from Nature, sympathise with the mood 
she is in” ; and this he has a singular power of doing, painting 
not only from his outer vision, but with his mind, interpreting 


with nobility and grandeur, united to poetic refinement in a 
high degree, those phases which impress him, 

It is his opinion that in painting, as in music, the emotions 
should find full expression, but not, however, at the sacrifice of 
good technique ; and indeed one, yet only one, of the greatest 
charms of his work consists in his absolutely suitable and skilful 
handling. His scheme of colour is always refined and beauti- 
ful, although, perhaps, at times somewhat limited. “Remember,” 
he says, “‘ that the spirit is everything, and that even colour is 
only an auxiliary.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND NOTTINGHAM 
ARCHA-OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


‘T°HE annual meeting of the Lincolnshire and Notts 
Archeological Society was held last week. The town 
of Bourn was selected as a centre, and from thence there 
were excursions to Edenham, Little Bytham, Careby, Wytham- 
on-the-Hill, Thurlby-Baston, Langtoft, Market Deeping, 
Tallington, Barholm, Uffington, and Essendine. We take the 
report of the proceedings from the Lincolnshire Chronicle. 
Proceedings commenced with divine service at Bourn 
Church, after which the architectural features of the building 
were explained, and a short history of the abbey of St. Peter 
and St. Paul was given by the Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham. 
From the church the large company proceeded to the site of 
the castle, where the Bishop of Nottingham gave a short history 
of the “Castle of Bourn.” He pointed out that the faint 
traces of an inner and outer moat, a small mound, and a few 
cross-bow slits inserted in an adjacent modern building were 
now the sole remains of the old castle, but these were still 
sufficient to invite inquiry as to what was the character of the 
stronghold that rose once from that little grassy plain. It was 
possible that from the attraction of the stream, ever most 
beautifully flowing from the spring of Peterspool, or well-head, 
the Romans founded a station near the spot in connection with 
the branch of the Ermine Street running from the great city 
of Durobricze to Sleaford. They might also assume that the 
Saxon lords of Bourn Manor also settled themselves on that 
spot. Here, then, they conceived lived Morcar, who fell with 
all his followers at the battle of Threckingham in the year 870; 
Oslac, who died in the reign of Edgar, 960; Leofric, the friend 
and counsellor of the famed abbatial house at Croyland during 
the reign of the Confessor; but, above all, his patriot son 
Hereward and also his younger brother, whose head,was exposed 
within Bourn Castle, after he had suffered death at the hands of 
the Normans, Here, moreover, continued to live the represen- 
tatives of Hereward, deriving their name of ‘‘ Wake” from the 
appropriate sobriquet given to their ancestor, indicative of 
his watchfulness, until at length the elder branch merged 
into the royal house of Plantagenet, one of whom, Thomas 
Lord Wake, received here King Edward as his guest shortly 
after he had ascended the throne. The only existing account 
of the character of the castle is contained in a MS. descrip- 
tion of the towns in Kesteven by Peake, whence they gathered 
that the keep, flanked by four square towers at its angles, stood 
in the centre on an artificial mound ; this was probably of the 
usual Norman form, On the summit were “ trine walks,” com- 
manding a good view of the fens. Within were the hall and 
principal apartments of the lord of the castle; also, on the 
south side, those of the officers and ladies of the household, 
beneath which were a prison, a cellar, and a scullery. This 
keep was surrounded by a deep moat, crossed by means of a 
drawbridge, and protected by a strong round tower 30 feet high, 
serving as a gatehouse. Its wall was upwards of 6 feet thick, 
teminating with an embattled parapet, and a massive door ; 
within a solid round-headed doorway, 8 feet high, gave access 
to the keep. Stone steps leading to the top were also men- 
tioned, and several ‘“‘niches,” ze, archery slits, the exterior 
stones of which are now built into the end of an adjacent barn, 
whose materials were derived from the remains of this gate- 
house that once protected the inner bailey of the castle. A 
second moat defended the outer bailey, which contained about 
eight acres of land, and to this was subsequently added another 
piece of entrenched ground. Cromwell was said to have 
destroyed the castle, but when Leland visited it—(temp. 
Henry VIII.)—scarcely anything but the earthworks of the 
castle remained, he saying, “There appear great ditches, and 
the dungeon hill of an ancient castle against the west side of 
the priory, somewhat distant from it; it belonged to the Lord 
Wake, and much service of the wake fee is done to this castle, 
and every feodary knoweth his station and place of service ”— 
( Itin.,” vol. i, page 27). From the site of the castle Cromwell 
was said to have directed the fire of his artillery against the 
town, or, according to others, from the rising ground on the 
west, but this was entirely without foundation, although Bourn 
was burthened with the maintenance of a garrison that appears 
to have been quartered on the castle site, from the following 
memorandum in the parish register:—“ October 11, 1645. 
The garrison of Bourn Castle began,” In anticipation of the 
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Society’s visit some very interesting excavations have been made 
on the site of the castle, earthenware vessels and the founda- 
tion of the old castle being discovered. 

Edenham was the first point of interest in the outward 
journey of the visitors. In the church evidence of great anti- 
quity is visible in the tower, where a fragment of Saxon work- 
manship is observed in the figure of a man holding a purse in 
his hand, probably representing St. Matthew. Of the Norman 
period there are some traces, and the dog-tooth device on the 
doorway probably dates from the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century. The tower, with its embattled parapet, is a splendid 
specimen of perfectly preserved stonework, upheld by strong 
buttresses, and in the interior are several effigies and an altar, 
which, while formerly holding a more dignified position, was 
rescued from the churchyard, into which it had been cast out. 
A magnificent series of marbles, commemoration monuments of 
the Willoughby family, form a characteristic feature of the 
ornaments of the church; while the service plate, which was 
also inspected, is said to be the finest in England, with the 
exception of that in St. James’s, Westminster. ‘The incense 
boat is of pure gold, the flagon belonged to the Spanish royal 
family, and other parts of the plate are fine examples of Dutch, 
Florentine, and German work. 

By the kindness of Lord Willoughby, the members of the 
Society were afforded the privilege of inspecting the treasures 
of Grimsthorpe Castle, described by the Bishop of Nottingham 
as one of the most ancient palaces in the country. The family 
of Willoughby originally lived at Eresby, where there is a 
series of interesting monuments anterior to those at Edenham. 
Henry VIII. was the guest of the Duke of Suffolk at Grims- 
thorpe in 1541, when he was on his way to meet his younger 
nephew, the King of Scotland, at York. In 1722 the north 
front was pulled down and the present imposing front, designed 
by Vanbrugh, was erected in its place. It is heavy and rather 
coarse, “ but what,” asked his lordship, “ would Grimsthorpe be 
without it?” In the interior the great hall occupies the largest 
part of the centre of the north elevation, on the left of which, 
in the west wing, is a spacious and beautifully decorated chapel 
with moulded ceiling. The corresponding wing on the right con- 
tains the dining-room, on the ceiling of which is a painting by Sir 
James Thornhill treating a Bacchanalian theme. The remainder 
of the elevation is occupied with three drawing-rooms. It was 
not with the architecture of the building, however, with which 
the visitors principally concerned themselves. A treasury of 
artistic and historic wealth was freely displayed and mono- 
polised the attention of all. Pictures by masters of all periods 
lined the cerridors and apartments, one being Vandyke’s repre- 
sentation of Charles I. and his Queen and children. Vandyke 
dealt with this subject on three canvases, of which the Grims- 
thorpe picture is the largest. The coronation robes of James I. 
were shown, and the padding which was conspicuous in every 
garment recalled the Scottish Solomon’s perpetual fear of 
assassination by the dagger and his sartorial precautions. The 
same monarch’s riding equipment was inspected, and the 
gorgeous robes in which George IV. was crowned elicited the 
admiration of the Jadies. Before leaving Grimsthorpe the 
visitors were entertained to lunch in the dining-room, the 
furnishings of which include tapestry which belonged to 
Louis XII., coronation chairs and accessories, each of 
which has its own history. After lunch the Bishop of Lincoln 
called the guests together and desired that he should be 
authorised to express their thanks to Lord Willoughby for the 
hospitable way in which he had entertained them. The manner 
in which they had been received that day gave them good hope 
that the head of the ancient house would continue to uphold 
its splendid name, and to set that example of hospitality which 
was generally maintained by the nobility of England, not only 
to their immediate neighbours, but to the country at large. 
The Bishop of Nottingham fully endorsed all that Dr. King 
had said, and pointed out that the Society had been especially 
favoured, inasmuch as though Lord Willoughby was away from 
home he had not only entertained them hospitably and shown 
them all that was worthy to be seen, but he had also sent down 
his gold plate from London, and had allowed them to have a 
photograph taken in order that illustrations might be offered in 
their forthcoming volumes. 

Little Bytham, with its quaint old church, dedicated to 
St. Medardus, was next visited. The church is an epitome of 
different periods of architecture, in the definition of which some 
interesting discussion took place. It is clear that Careby 
Church, which was also inspected, was originally a Norman 
structure, a single window in the chancel and the doorway 
opposite it remaining to fix the period. The tower, which 
comes next in date, is a pleasing example of the Early English 
period, with a conical roof. The style of roof gradually 
developed until it attained a great height, but at first it was 
simply a roof slightly conical like that at Careby. The nave is 

one of the Perpendicular period. Externally the church is one 
of the prettiest bits of grey masonry, beautified as it is with 
clustering ivy, which was encountered in the course of the day. 
The tour concluded with a short stay at Wytham-on-the-Hill, a 


village with a church which is representative of various epochs. 
The tower and spire on the south side are apart from the 
building, and their appearance proclaims their late date. It is 
a matter of history that they replace a spire which fell in 1738 
just after the bellringers had left the church. 

In the evening the Bishop of Nottingham contributed a 
valuable paper on the ‘‘ Willoughby Monuments in Edenham 
Church and Grimsthorpe Castle.” He referred at length to the 
aim of the Society, a member of which he had been for forty- 
one years. It was the Society’s chief ambition to impart any 
knowledge which they might have gleaned that would prove 
interesting. The ancient town of {Bourn, he was pleased to 
say, was closely connected with his family. He need say 
nothing beyond the fact that the Trollope family could be 
traced back some 300 or 400 years, consequently they were old 
friends. In fact, wherever he went in the diocese he was 
received with the greatest respect, and it afforded him the 
highest gratification to act as president of that Society. 

The Rev. J. D. Sharpe, M.A., vicar of Edenham, one of the 
local secretaries, next presented an address, handsomely 
mounted on red silk, together with a casket, to the Society. 
The address, which was duly read, was from the inhabitants of 
Bourn, addressed to the Right Rev. the Bishop of Nottingham, 
expressive of welcome to the members of the Society and 
their appreciation of the valuable work which had been accom- 
plished by the Society as the result of its investigations. The 
reply was read by the Rev. J. Clare Hudson, of Thornton, 
Horncastle. The Bishop of Nottingham afterwards expressed 
his thanks for the honour they had conferred upon him in pre- 
senting the address in his name. ‘The present, he said, would 
be very highly valued by the Society. That day’s excursion 
had proved most enjoyable to him and doubtless to all who had 
joined them. The Society was not only strong in numbers, 
but attractive generally. They had amongst them a gentleman 
of note who came from a distant part—Sir Charles Anderson— 
to whom they gave a cordial welcome. He came amongst 
them year after year. The last time they met together at 
Bourn, twenty-eight years ago, Sir Charles numbered one of the 
members present. 

Mr. Wheeler then read a paper on “The Early History 
and Reclamation of the Lincolnshire Fens,” commenting on 
the singular fact that in the early history of civilisation, while 
land was yet plentiful and people few, selection was so 
frequently made for purposes of settlement of low and swamp 
tracts, which could only be inhabited by maintaining a con- 
stant struggle with water. Through the most extensive works 
of reclamation, both Egyptians and Romans took land from 
the sea and held it by skill; and in the fenland another 
example was offered of this singular peculiarity. Originally 
the whole of that part of the East of England extending from 
the Trent to Huntingdon, except the high lands, was one vast 
morass, in which few and scattered inhabitants lived. Gradu- 
ally all this land had been reclaimed, and the “ Fen slodger,” 
with his boat, had had to give gay to the plough and the steam 
thrashing machine, and now the country was one of the richest 
tracts of cultivated land in the kingdom. 

On the second day the members were occupied for more 
than twelve hours, and ten churches were visited. At Thurlby, 
where the first halt occurred, the Bishop explained that the 
name of the parish still commemorates the founder—Thorold. 
Externally there is nothing remarkable in the appearance of the 
structure, except some “long-and-short” work in the tower, 
which may be of the Saxon period, and which has been sur- 
mounted bya spire of a later period. The graceful Early 
Norman nave, the tower arch of the same date, commanded 
attention. Both the transepts clearly show they were used as 
chapels. A few yards from the west side of the church lies the 
famous Car Dyke, a vast artificial canal of Roman origin, cut 
by British labour upon the edge of the fens as a catch-water. 
It is 56 miles in length, and was probably a means of communi- 
cation between Peterborough and Lincoln, for it begins just 
outside the former city and ends at Washingborough. Dr. 
Trollope believes he is the only person who has ever been along 
the entire length of the Car Dyke, and although he found that 
difficult work, the results were highly interesting, and gave him 
a clear impression of the stability of the works, even after cen- 
-‘turies of neglect and desertion. The catch-water was 60 feet 
wide, and, with the exception of the great wall in the North, is 
supposed to have been the most formidable scheme undertaken 
by the Romans in Britain. 

Lincolnshire has given one Poet Laureate to the country, 
but long before Lord Tennyson had begun to sing the county 
had won poetic fame. The village of Baston, according to 
Robert de Brunne, gave its name to a particular kind of 
rhythmical verse which was cultivated some centuries ago, a 
sort of Zatozs probably and different from the usual contem- 
porary form. A Saxon burial-ground exists in the parish, which 
a good many years ago Dr. Trollope stated that he had the 
pleasure of investigating. Saxon cinder vases were found in 
great numbers filled with human remains, showing that the 
people at that time were heathens, the habit of cremation being 
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still in vogue. Nothing was found with the remains except 
portions of bone combs, the inference which the bishop drew 
from this find being that the relatives of the dead evidently 
thought the latter might find a use for the fragment in his after 
existence, and that they themselves kept the other portion of 
the combs as a memento. 

From the extent of its street the village of Langtoft may 
well lay claim to its early name. Its history dates back to the 
Saxon era, to which period much of the work in the church 
belongs. The tower and spire of the structure are singularly 
beautiful specimens of the Early English period, the nave and 
walls being wide and lofty, while the wall-pieces spring from 
exquisitely carved figures. The north transept contains some 
decorative work. 

A church of great dignity and interest is that at Market 
Deeping, where nearly two hours were spent. Originally the 
manor of Market Deeping belonged to the ancient and 
distinguished family of Wake. The nave of the church is of 
the Early English period, while the remainder of the fabric is 
chiefly, if not entirely, Perpendicular, including the massive 
tower. Adjoining the church is the rectory, which derives 
importance from the circumstance that originally part of it was 
the refectory‘of a priory belonging to Crowland Abbey. Much of 
the ancient timberwork of the house still remains, the mouldings 
of some of the beams being as old as the reign of King John. 

West Deeping also possesses a pretty church, the greater 
portion of which is of the Early English period, excepting the 
tower and spire, which are Late Perpendicular. The earliest 
possible and the latest period of architecture are combined in 
the church at Tallington, which has a complete set of the usual 
features of a Medieval parish church. Originally there the 
tower was surmounted by a spire, but this ornament having 
been destroyed by lightning, was replaced by a conical roof. 
In the chancel there are two portions of what is called “ long- 
and-short ” Saxon work, while the doorway within the porch of 
the nave is of the Norman period. 

The conspicuously situated church of Barholm asserts its 
own merits by a couplet over the inscription “ I.H., 1648” :— 


Was ever such a thing since the creation, 
A steeple built in the time of vexation. 


The doorway is of the Norman period, and traces of very early 
work, Saxon probably, are seen in the wall above it. During 
the Early English period the edifice was almost entirely 
rebuilt. 

Some reminiscences of the Civil War were indulged in at 
Uffington as a relief to the architectural severities of the day. 
The church in this village is an interesting specimen of Early 
English, the greater part of which has been restored, chiefly 
through the liberality of Lord Lindsey. The relentlessness 
with which war was waged by the Parliamentary forces against 
Charles I. was illustrated by an anecdote which Dr. Trollope 
related with reference to Dr. Hudson, the rector of Uffington, 
who was a staunch and loyal adherent of the ill-fated monarch. 
Hudson took up arms on his king’s behalf, and eventually he 
found himself pressed by the emissaries of the Parliamentary 
party in the old stronghold at Woodcroft. He slipped over the 
parapet of the tower, but his pursuers chopped off his hands 
and he fell into the moat. Bravely struggling through the 
water, he reached the bank, only to be clubbed to death by 
another party of his enemies, among whom was the parish 
blacksmith. On hearing this narrative one of the party 
remarked that the name of the man who barbarously cut off 
Hudson’s hands was Eggborough, a name, he added, which 
still exists at Peterborough. The bishop remarked that he was 
sorry the name had been remembered. Several finely -executed 
monuments in marble and alabasier line the walls of the 
chancel, one of which in quaint English bears an inscription of 
interest to the house of Rutland :—* Here lyes Rogers Manners, 
Esquere, of the bodye of Queene Marye and Queene Eliza- 
bethe, and third sonne of Thomas, late Erle of Rutland, anno 
dom. 1587.” More suggestive still as a side-light on the 
character of the age is the twin inscription :—“ Here lyes 
Olyver Manners, the 6 son of the said laite Erle, who served 
our Queene Elizabeth in her warres at Newhaven, and ther 
fell sicke and died of the same sickness.” 

The great object of attraction at Essendine, which was 
described by the Bishop as a little simple Norman church, is a 
most original Norman doorway. Carlby was the last of the 
churches, and its inspection concluded the tour. Early English 
in its style to a great extent, the only feature which could now 
be regarded as a novelty was a monument which is said to 
commemorate the virtues of a black man. It is not likely, 
however, as Dr. Trollope said, that a black man would be 
buried there, especially as the monument is of the Early 
English period. The first letter of the inscription is wanting, 
but the legend ends in “Tis lies here may God have mercy on 
his sould.” But there is nothing to account for the black man 
tradition, not even a black letter. At a conversazione held in 
the Bourn Exchange at night the Rey. the Precentor of Lin- 
coln read a paper on Bourn Abbey. 
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THE GLOUCESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 
Ae the last meeting of the Gloucester Town Council the 
following minutes of the Municipal Buildings Committee 
were read :— 

A meeting of the committee having been convened on 
June 12 by the Mayor at the suggestion of Mr. Waterhouse, 
the latter commented on the various designs which he had 
previously examined ; and it was afterwards arranged that the 
plans should be sent to Mr. Waterhouse in London, in order 
that he might get the dimensions cubed before making his 


formal report. Ata meeting on June 21 the following letter 
from Mr. Waterhouse was read :— 


20 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. : 
June 19, 1889. 

Dear Sir, Having been invited by you to report upon the plans 
sent in for the proposed new Municipal Buildings in Gloucester, I beg 
to say that I have paid a visit to the site and examined all the plans, 
carefully comparing them with each other and with the instructions, 
first in the Tolsey and afterwards in the Corn Exchange. Sub- 
sequently the drawings were sent up to London for the purpose of 
enabling me to consider their comparative cost. After giving the 
designs the most careful attention, and after taking the question of cost 
into account, I have come to the conclusion to recommend for the 
first premium the plans sent in under the motto ‘Ad rem ;” for the 
second, those under the motto ‘‘ Preetorium ; » and for the third, those 
under the motto ‘‘Simplicity.” I should have assigned ‘‘ Experience” 
the second place in the competition had it not been that the design 
would certainly cost much more to realise than the others which I have 
named.—I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE, 

To the Worshipful the Mayor. 


Resolved unanimously :—That in accordance with the 
recommendation of Mr. Waterhouse, it be recommended that 
the first premium of 100/. be awarded to the author of the 
design “ Ad rem,” which is considered to be the first in order 
of merit ; the second premium of 50/. to the author of the design 
“ Preetorium ;” and the third of 30/. to the author of the design 
“ Simplicity.” Resolved also—That it be recommended that 
this committee be empowered to at once communicate with the 
author of the design “Ad rem,” with a view to the preparation 
of contract drawings, embodying any alterations of detail that 
the committee and Mr. Waterhouse may think desirable. 

The Deputy Mayor moved the confirmation of the minutes, 
and congratulated the Council on the businesslike position in 
which the Municipal Buildings scheme now stood. He ap- 
proved of the proposed steps to push on with the matter. 

Mr. Estcourt seconded the motion. 

Mr. Seekings was glad that it had been clearly laid down 
that the plans might be altered in detail if the committee and 
Mr. Waterhouse thought it desirable. He hoped that all the 
plans would be publicly exhibited in the Corn Exchange. 

The Mayor said that should be done. 

Alderman Coren said that, having a very lively recollection 
of the muddle which followed the alteration of the designs for 
the public baths, he hoped that the committee would well con- 
sider any proposed alteration in the designs for the Municipal 
Buildings, and not act on any suggestion without it had the 
approval of Mr. Waterhouse. 

Mr. Platt said that without Mr. Waterhouse’s assistance the 
committee would have given the first premium to another man. 
There was one particular feature in “Ad rem” which deter- 
mined Mr. Waterhouse, who said that adopting the premium 
plan fixed the architect, but it did not pledge the Council to 
carry out the plans, that the rule was to take, as it were, a 
clean sheet of paper and instruct the architect to make any 
alterations that they desired. With regard to the baths plans, 
Mr. Platt said the committee took the other course and did not 
consult the architect in the alterations which they made, and 
then the Council tied them down to 6,oco/., at which sum it was 
found the work could not be carried out. 

Alderman King said he did not think the Municipal Build- 
ings Committee passed any opinion as to the best plan. He 
for one heard no expression of opinion. He did hear Mr. 
Waterhouse say, “If you take this plan to which I give the 
first premium it will require but slight alteration.” The altera- 
tion to which he referred particularly was the lighting by the 
principal staircase. Mr. Platt was right as to what Mr. Water- 
house said about the clean sheet of paper. Mr. Waterhouse 
said the plans would require but slight alteration. ; 

Mr. Platt was understood to differ from Alderman King’s 
version. : F 

Mr. Hipwood said he should content himself with entering 
his protest against Municipal Buildings, as now was the time 
that the city wanted all its money for the canal scheme. 

The Mayor asked the Town Clerk to open the sealed letters 
which would disclose the names of the competing architects. 

The Town Clerk did so, and announced that “ Ad rem i 
was the motto of Mr. G. H. Hunt, of 12 Gray’s Inn Square, 
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London ; “ Preetorium” was that of Messrs, Medland & Son, 
Gloucester ; “ Simplicity” was that of Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, 
Gloucester, 


The Mayor expressed his pleasure at finding that Gloucester 
men got two prizes. 

The Town Clerk said the other names were Messrs. Giles 
& Gough, of London, “ Experience,” and Mr. William Dawes, 
Manchester, “ Severn.” 

Mr. Estcourt said it would ke interesting to the Council to 
know that Mr. Hunt was a Gloucester lad, as he received his 
education at the Crypt and College Schools here. The Council 
might congratulate themselves that, although Mr. Hunt had 


not resided in this city for some years past, he was a Gloucester 
lad educated here, 


The minutes were then confirmed. 

The Gloucestershire Chronicle gives also the following 
account of the designs :— 

Mr. G. H. Hunt, who was awarded the first premium of 
1oo/. for his designs marked “ Ad rem,” states in his accom- 
panying report that he found it quite impossible to retain any 
portion of the existing buildings of Sir T. Rich’s school, as 
they hampered him in all directions, and as the accommodation 
required was quite as much as the site, with its own pecu- 
liarities and difficulties, even when cleared, could carry. He 
concluded, therefore, to make a clean sweep of the old build- 
ings, purposing to utilise such of the materials in the new work 
as are suitable, and start upon a fresh basis, by which means 
only, in his opinion, could a building equal to the requirements 
of the Council and worthy of the city be provided on this site. 
He has provided an area somewhat wider than that given in 
the instructions to light the windows of the National Provincial 
Bank, abutting upon and overlooking the west side of the site; 
the windows of the Saracen’s Head, on the east side, have also 
been provided for by an area, which gives them exactly the 
same angle of light as they at present enjoy, and these areas 
are utilised for lighting portions of the new buildings. The 
offices, for easy access and facilities for working, are all placed 
together on the ground floor. The Council chamber and 
committee-rooms are placed in the front part of the first floor, 
and the public hall at a slightly lower level to the rear. This 
arrangement has the advantage that, whilst the offices are kept 
entirely distinct, the other two departments can be used 
separately and independently or together for conversaziones, 
entertainments, or other purposes, with entrances both from 
Eastgate Street and New Inn Lane. ‘To the ground floor the 
principal entrance is in the centre of the Eastgate Street front, 
and leads through a vestibule into a fair-sized and well-lighted 
hall, to the right of which is the principal staircase, while to 
the left is a smaller one for the use of the Council and officials ; 
around this hall are the town clerk’s offices anda committee- 
room or spare office. Adjoining the principal staircase is a 
wide corridor, lighted along its entire length, leading towards 
New Inn Lane, and from this corridor open the offices of the 
accountant, rate collector, inspector of nuisances, City surveyor, 
and School Board department. From New Inn Lane an 
entrance hall is provided, giving direct and separate access by 
means of a wide staircase to the front part of the public hall, 
to the back part of which is a second staircase from a court. 
yard, and there is also a separate entrance from the lane to the 
School Board department. The first floor is planned upon 
two different levels, both of which are approached from 
the principal staircase. By this means Mr. Hunt was enabled 
to gain additional height in the front elevation, while keeping 
the back portion down for the sake of economy, and also to 
give the public direct access from Eastgate Street to the large 
hall without traversing the office corridor on the ground floor, 
or interfering with the higher level where is situated the large 
gallery giving access to the Council chamber, two committee- 
rooms, and mayor’s parlour. The School Board room is 28 feet 
6 inches by 17 feet, with waiting-room adjoining, 17 feet by 
15 feet 6 inches. The Council chamber, two committee-rooms, 
and mayor’s parlour are planned em suzte. Should a still larger 
suite be required, an ante-room on the far side of the chamber 
leads to a second large committee-room, and thence to the 
public hall, thus forming the whole of the first floor into one 
grand suite. The chamber is 45 feet by 31 feet, exclusive of 
the public gallery ; the room is lofty, with a coved ceiling, and 
is lighted by an open lantern, in addition to the windows over- 
looking the courtyard ; attached is an ante-room, which could 
be used for robing. The committee-rooms are four, one being 
29 feet 3 inches by 17 feet, another 30 feet by 19 feet, and two 
each 18 feet by 154 feet. The mayor’s parlour is 18 feet by 
153 feet, with windows overlooking the main street. The 
public hall is so placed that it may be used independently, and 
for this purpose is approached from New Inn Lane by two 
ample staircases ; there is, however, an additional way to the 
front part of the hall. The public hall is 78 feet by 4o feet, 
including a platform raised at one end and a gallery across the 
lower end ; near the staircase are separate retiring-rooms, and 
in connection with the platform are dressing and retiring-rooms. 
Details are given of serving-room, lf kitchen and still-rooms, 
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caretaker’s quarters and the basement, and lighting, drainage, 
and heating and ventilation. The report concludes :—The 
main front is designed in a phase of the Renaissance style, 
which from its quiet dignity and the refinement of its detail I 
consider the best adapted for a public building of this class. 
It would be executed in stone of an approved quality, probably 
Painswick Hill for the general ashlaring and Hampton Com- 
mon for the base and more exposed portions, The elevation 
to New Inn Lane and towards the courtyard would be of local 
red brick, with stone strings and cornices. In the interior the 
floors and staircases would be of fireproof construction through- 
out... . I have prepared an approximate estimate of the cost 
of the works, and considering the present prices and the ad- 
vantages Gloucester possesses of building at a really low rate, 
and there being but one small stone front and the rest of the 
building of a very plain though substantial character, I think 


my prices per cube foot may be considered really fair. My 
estimate is as follows :— 


Eastgate Street Block :— Zs th 
239,725 cubic feet at 7d. » & 1’ « 6,991 19 7 
Public Hall and Offices :— 
327,410 cubic feet at 5d. F ’ 5 «! O32 
Stone Front (extra) :— 
3,423 cubic feet at 4s, 2d, » ' ‘ v 770 3 6 
Carving and other ornamental work , ° 140 1,090 
14,723 4 4 
Credit old materials , : ' ° ' 250 0 0 
14,473 4 4 
Specialties :— 
Sun burners . : ° : : » £200 
Hydrants , ‘ . ‘ 0 ® 150 
Extra heating and ventilating. ° » 650 1,000 0 O 
Total ' . 415,473 4 4 


Messrs. Medland & Son, who received the second premium 
of 50/. for their designs “ Preetorium,” state in their report that 
the front elevation is in the Renaissance style, with oriel 
windows and high-pitch roofs and gables, and they have made 
a feature of the entrance, with a balcony over the same, and 
over the town clerk’s office had placed allegorical figures of 
“ Severn ” and “ Ceres,” as suggestive symbols of staple sources 
of wealth of the city. Estimates of cost given by competitors 
could only be regarded as approximate, and the fairest way to 
arrive at the relative cost of the several designs sent in was to 
submit the whole of them to the judgment of a competent 
independent surveyor. As, however, an estimate was required 
from each competitor, they sent theirs as follows :— 


biel g 
Front buildings, including cellarage, 117,000 

cubic feet at 8d. F . : - » » 35900 Onno 
Centre buildings and School Board Offices, 

247,663 cubic feet at 5d. . : : » 5,159 12 If 
Public hall, 139,040 cubic feet at 4d. 7 42317 Omens 
Heating, lighting, &c, : ' ° : 800 0 Oo 

12,170 2190 e7 
Detuct old materials Alt yer! ver ae 170 407 y 


£12,000 0 oO 
Messrs. Medland suggested that Mr. Waterhouse be engaged 
to assist the committee in their adjudication, he being a gentle- 
man of great reputation, and one in whom they believed the 
competitors would have confidence. 

“ Simplicity” is the design of Mr. Fletcher Trew, who was 
awarded the third premium (30/.) for it. In his report Mr, 
Trew states that the design has been submitted to a firm of 
well-known and experienced builders, and an estimate from 
them was forwarded in a sealed envelope to the Town Clerk, 
but as its publication would reveal the author of the design, the 
amount only was given inthis report. From the estimate it 
appeared that the buildings, exclusive of fittings, could be 
erected for about the amount suggested by the cominittee 
(12,000/,), though if the interior was highly decorated an addi- 
tional sum should be provided in proportion to the extent to 
which it might be treated. 

Zs wee ee 


Total estimate , , +. eee tule) wie meme 
If public hall is omitted, and custodian’s 
cottage provided at rear, deduct ’ + 4,000 90 O 


9,200 0 O 


Add for decoration 300 0 O 


£9,500 0 O 
Messrs. Giles & Gough (“Experience”) estimated the cost 
of carrying out their plan A at 16,5007, and their plan B at 
15,0002, exclusive of the old materials on the site, and they 
stated that it was just possible that for 12,000/. buildings could 
be erected to give the accommodation required, but not of 


the first-class character and description prescribed in the 
instructions to architects, 
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_ Mr. W. Dawes (“ Severn”) gave no estimate, but said that 
in the preparation of his plans his aim had been to avoid extra 
ornamentation, and to secure an effective appearance and 
convenient arrangement at a reasonable cost. 

As might be expected, the relative merits of the plans, 
or any defects in them, have been freely discussed by the 
cognoscenti. But the general consensus of opinion is that 
Mr. Waterhouse has selected for the first premium the plan 
having the best concentration, in a large courtyard, of spaces 
for light. 


— Aogones, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HAZLITT. 


THE GREAT BELL. TOWER OF THE ABBEY 
CHURCH OF ST. EDMUNDSBURY. 


ARLYLE, by his “Past and Present,” has, in a way, 
restored the old Abbey of St. Edmundsbury as it 
existed in the twelfth century, and compelled people who were 
indifferent to monks and their ways to take an interest in the 
troubles of Abbot Samson, who is shown to have been made of 
the stuff of heroes. Few men could have a stronger aversion 
to archzological dilettantism than Carlyle, and if he looked 
admiringly on the ruins in the Suffolk town, it was because of 
the human interest which at one time was associated with the 
place. ‘These old St. Edmundsbury walls,” he says, “ were 
not peopled with fantasms, but with men of flesh and blood 
made altogether as we are. Alas! how like an old osseous 
fragment, a broken blackened shin-bone of the old dead Ages, 
this black ruin looks out, not yet covered by the soil ; still 
indicating. what a once gigantic Life lies buried there! It is 
dead now, and dumb; but was alive once, and spake. For 
twenty generations here was the earthly arena where painful 
living men worked out their life-wrestle—looked at by Earth, 
by Heaven and Hell. Bells tolled to prayers ; and men, of 
many humours, various thoughts, chanted vespers, matins ; and 
round the little islet of their life rolled forever (as round ours 
still rolls, though we are blind and deaf) the illimitable ocean, 
tinting all things with its eternal hues and reflexes, making 
strange prophetic music! How silent now! all departed, 
clean gone. The World-Dramaturgist has written—Zvewnt.” 

What kind of man was St. Edmund did not give much 
trouble to Carlyle. It was sufficient for him that there dwelt a 
man of the name who was king, landlord, duke, or something 
in the Eastern counties, and who “ did go about in leather shoes, 
with femoralia and body-coat of some sort on him, and daily 
had his breakfast to procure,” and who became a martyr for 
some good cause or other. Afterwards Carlyle says, ‘ Pious 
munificence provided him a J/ocu/ws, a feretrum or shrine ; 
built for him a wooden chapel, a stone temple, ever widening 
and growing by new pious gifts. Stately masonries, long 
drawn arches, cloisters, sounding aisles begirdle it far and 
wide, and finally Bury Town is properly the funeral monument 
of Saint or Landlord Edmund.” 

Mr. John Gage relates the circumstance of the building of 
the church in a more exact way :— 

“The body of St. Edmund,” he says, “ reposed in a basilica 
of wood until Canute, ina kingly spirit, azmosztate regia, raised 
a stone church to the honour of the martyr, which Egelnothus, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, dedicated with pomp in 1032; and 
it is a remarkable fact in the history of our ecclesiastical 
architecture that within half a century after the erection of this 
church, it was pronounced unworthy of the improvement which 
had at that time taken place in the art of building. Baldwin, 
abbot of St. Edmund’s, under the auspices of the Conqueror, 
laid the foundations of another church, because, says the monk 
Hermannus, a contemporary, 2@c guogue simplict facta 
schemate, non sic artifictalis ut guedam construuntur hoc tem- 
pore. The presbytery of Baldwin’s church, by the same author 
compared for magnificence to Solomon’s Temple, was con- 
secrated in 1095. The plan of the new building bore a near 
resemblance to Ely minster, and both had, at the west end, a 
high bell tower between lower lateral towers. It was not till 
the time of Samson X., abbot, elected in 1180, that the towers 
were finished. Under Hugh, his predecessor, Samson, as sub- 
sacrist and master of the works, had collected a large quantity 
of material for building the great tower of the church, and after 
his accession to the abbacy he was enabled by the pecuniary 
assistance of some of the burgesses to accomplish the struc- 
ture.” 

The relations between Hugo and Samson recall what is 
told of the Abbot of Melrose and his sub-prior in Scott’s novel, 
“The Monastery.” Hugo was old, and as he was compelled 
to borrow money from Benedict the Jew, his life became 
miserable through his creditor’s dunning. In 1180 he set out 
on a pilgrimage to Canterbury in order to evade the bailiffs ; 


his mule threw him near Rochester, and a few days afterwards 
there was a vacant office in St. Edmunds. The Norfolk 
brother, Samson, although far from being a favourite, became 
his successor. : 

He was evidently a shrewd man, of which one proof is seen 
in his assuming the garb and gestures of a Scotchman when he 
was ordered to visit Rome, and in that way managed to march 
across Europe, although the roads were held by enemies. It 
is no wonder Abbot Hugo was afraid of a man who could hold 
his own abroad or at home. When the Jew’s men were 
beleaguering the abbey he, somehow, contrived to obtain money 
to pay for heaps of lime and sand, to employ masons and slaters, 
and in that way to keep the buildings watertight. His work in 
restoration was, however, stopped for a time when the King sent 
officers to take possession of St. Edmunds. 

In his abbacy Brother Samson acted like a man who knew 
something of construction. To edify, according to the dic- 
tionaries, originally meant house-making, and St. ‘Edmunds 
Monastery was, under Samson, ruled in a way which corre- 
sponded with that definition. It was no easy work. In those 
days life was a combat for every one, and the abbot had to stand 
against not only revolutionary townsmen, rebellious monks, covet- 
ous officials, but against Cceur de Lion himself in his most terrible 
mood. One example will suggest his manner of action. A 
Bishop of Ely, in virtue of some privilege, claimed the right to 
cut wood in the monastery woods, and had marked out the 
finest trees for the operation. But the abbot being notified, 
cuts down the bishop’s trees and a hundred more. They were 
stamped with his seal, and were declared to be intended for 
roofing the great tower. Carlyle, in describing the abbot’s 
works, uses the words of the biographer Jocelyn, and says i— 
“ Abbot Samson built many useful, many pious edifices ; human 
dwellings, churches, church steeples, barns ; all fallen now and 
vanished, but useful while they stood. He built and endowed 
the Hospital of Babwell, built fit houses for the St. Edmunds- 
bury schools. Many are the roofs once thatched with reeds 
which he caused to be covered with tiles, or if they were 
churches probably with lead. For all ruinous incomplete 
things, buildings or other, were an eye-sorrow to the man.” 

It is, however, of the great bell tower we have here to speak, 
the south side of which, as we learn from the register of 
William Curteys, who was abbot at that time, suddenly fell 
down on the 15th of the kalends of January 1430, in the ninth 
year of King Henry VI. upon a commemorative feast of the 
Blessed Virgin. It was fortunate that the accident happened 
about one o'clock in the day, when the people were not 
assembled in the church, for the tower adjoined the nave at the 
west end, and only an hour and a half earlier, the whole or 
the greater part of the parish had been collected there to 
recite the office of Our Lady ; the chapel of the Blessed Virgin, 
lately taken down, being then in rebuilding. The walls are 
represented, says Mr. Gage, to have been weakened by the 
wooden frame introduced for the support of the bells, of the 
immoderate use of which the monks had loudly complained. 
On the morrow of the feast of St. Thomas the Martyr, in the 
following year, the east side of the tower gave way, but in the 
meantime the upper part with the lead and bells had been taken 
off, and at length, on the 4th of the kalends of April 1432, the 
north wall, on which the workmen were employed, came down 
without doing injury. : 

The tower was in this dilapidated state when King 

Henry VI. visited the abbey in 1433, and the ruins prevented 
the abbot and convent from receiving the King at the west 
door of the church ; on which account they met his Highness 
in full procession half-way between the south door and the 
gate of the precinct facing the west front, which gate, called 
by the monastic writers the great gate of the church of 
St. Edmund, or the great gate of the churchyard, still re- 
mains an unrivalled example of gate-houses in the Circular 
Style. , ‘ 
To repair the damage occasioned by this calamity, Abbot 
Curteys, beside making certain appropriations from the abbey 
lands for the purpose, sought from the see of Rome a plenary 
indulgence to all the faithful who should contribute to the re- 
building of the tower, the cost of which was estimated at 69,000 
ducats of gold. : 

The mason’s contract occurs in the abbot’s register, and 
perhaps may be thought not unworthy of insertion in this 
place. 


Indentura fact’ int?’ Abbatem Priorem & Con’tt de S’c’o 
Edm’o, & Joh’em Wode masoun, pro reparac one & 
reformac’ magni Campanil’, cui’ tenor sequit’ in h verba. 


This bille indentyd maad att Bury the xxv day of Auguste, 
yn the yer of Kyng Herry the yj. aftir the conquest the xiilj. 
between Willyam Abbot of seynt Edmundys monasterye of 
Bury aforeseyd, P’our & Couent of the same place on the to 
p’tye, and John Wode, masoun, of Colchestr’, on the todir p’tye, 
bereth wytnesse of certeyn couen’ntys maad_ betwix the seyd 
Abbot, P’our and Couent, and the seyd John Wode, that ys to 
seye, the ‘seyd John Wode schal werke w* on s’va’t vp on the 
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stepil in the seyd monasterye in all man’ thynges that longe to 
fremasounrye, fro the feste of seynt Michael next folwyng aftyr 
the date afore reh’syd, yn to the terme of vij yeer aftir next 
folwyng, takyng yeerly of the seyd Abbot, P’our and Couent, 
for hys stypend and hys s’uauntes x./Z. yn mony at iiij termys in 
the yeer, that ys to seye, Cristemasse, Est’ne, Mydsom’, and 
Micheelmasse, be the handys of the mayst’ of the werkes 
assynyd be the Chapetr’.. And the seyd John Wode schal haue 
hys bord in the Couentys halle for hym and hys man, for hym 
self as a gentilman, and for hys s’uaunt as for a yoman ; And 
therto too robys, on for hym self of gentilmannys liuere, and 
for hys s’uaunt anothir of yomanys lyvere of the Sexteyn’: And 
yf no lyuere be youe, he shal haue for the seyd robys 
xxiij.s. iiij.@ And for so myche that the seyd John s >] haue 
hys robe, and mete and drynk in the P’ourys name, ..~ on of 
hys gentilmen, therfore, suche tyme as he ys not ocupyed in 
hys werk, he shal be tendyng vp on the P’our, and not goo out 
of towne passyng too dayes yna quart’, less than he haue a 
special leue of the P’our and of the mayst’ of the werkes: And 
yf he or hys man be absent from hys werk passyng ij dayes in 
a q’rt’, than the mayst’ of the werk shal wyth drawe hys stipend 
aftyr the rate of the forseyd x./z. that ys to seye, for hys 
stipend eu’y day that he ys absent fro hys werk v.d¢. and for hys 
s’uaunt iij.¢. And in caas be he or hys s’uaunt falle seek, as 
longe as he ys fro hys werk he schal not take for hys stipend, 
but alowe the mayst’ of the werk for eu’y day, as yt ys seyd 
afore: Neu’theles the seyd Abbot, Priour and Couent gr’untyn, 
that althow the seyd John or hys s’uaunt be cause of infirmyte 
may not werke, yyt yf they will come to halle to ther mete, 
they shal haue yt there frely, and in non othir place, so that the 
infirmyte be not continually vp on them wherthorw they be 
lyke no more for to werke. In Wytnesse of all that ys seyd to 
fore, vn to the too p’tye of thys bille indentyd, restyng in the 
handys of the sayd Abbot, Prio’ & Couentys syde, the seyd 
John Wode hath sett to hys seel: Uri to the todir p’tye of th’ 
same bille indentyd, restyng on the seyd John Wodys syde, in 
the name of the seyd Abbot, P’our & Couent, the Priour hath 
sette tohys seel. Youyn in the foreseyd monast’ye, the yer and 
day afore rehersyd, 


By subsequent agreement, preserved in the same record, 
says Mr. Gage, the abbot was authorised to send as many 
workmen to the building as he might think expedient, paying 
into Wode’s hands, as master of the works, for their wages and 
maintenance, 3s. per man weekly in the winter months, and 
3s. 4d. in summer. ‘The abbot also engaged with John Arnold 
and Herman Remond, brick-burners, that they should make for 
him at his manor of Chevington as many bricks as they were 
able within a year, the abbot finding them materials and a 
chamber, and paying 2s. for every thousand bricks, beside 
allowing to each a cloak and hood of his own livery. 

Shortly after the commencement of the building of the 
tower an inundation took place on May 29, 1439, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, when there was such a flow of water 
for an hour and a half through the folding doors of St. James’s 
Church that it covered the benches nearly a hand’s depth, and 
running through the churchyard toward the nave of the church 
of the monastery of St. Edmund, entered both the west and 
south doors, penetrating as far as the chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin zz cryptis, where a boat could have floated, and, not- 
withstanding the chapel was filled, the water in the nave was as 
high as a man’s leg. The cellar and pantry in the abbot’s 
parlour were also filled with water. To avoid a similar acci- 
dent in future, the abbot by the advice of his masons gave 
orders that the pavement of the new bell tower should be 
raised three steps higher than it was before. 

‘In various testaments proved before the sacrist of St. 
Edmunds, and dated at different times from the year 1441, 
legacies occur toward rebuilding the bell tower. In 1461 
John Amy, chaplain, desired to be buried zz magno ostio novi 
campanilis ; yet the structure was not then complete, for, in 
1465, a legacy was bequeathed for more speedily finishing the 
campanile ; and in testaments so late as the years 1495 and 
1500 legacies were given for building the new steeple at the 
west end of the monastery. How little was it foreseen that 
almost in the narrow compass of a quarter of a century the 
same eagerness would be manifested in the demolition as had 
been shown in the erection of those sacred edifices. Now, the 
very foundations of the once splendid monastery of St. 
Edmund in many parts are destroyed, a fate which has too 
often awaited monastic buildings in towns. 

The flinty fragments of a south pier of the tower have 
escaped the hand of destruction, and, together with the flint- 
work of the western facade, which is a mass of deformity, point 
out to us the spot where the bell tower once stood. 


MM. Cernesson, who represented architecture in the French 
legislature, has died at Etais. He had been an inspector of 
works of the city of Paris, and for a long time presided over 
the Fine Arts Commission of the Municipal Council. 


GENERAL. 


The Grosvenor Gallery will be opened in October with 
an exhibition of pastels. The following artists have consented 
to form a committee of arrangement :—Messrs. J. Aumonier, 
G. Clausen, J. E. Grace, A. Hacker, A. Hartley, Wm. Llewellyn, 
J. J. Shannon, and S. J. Solomon. 


The Marquis of Bute has granted the use of the Drill-hall 
at Cardiff for the Eleventh Annual Ecclesiastical Art Exhibi- 
tion, to be held during the Church Congress. 

Tue Scottish National Portrait Gallery is to be opened 
on July 15. 

The Members of the Manchester Society of Women 
Painters were on Saturday entertained to dinner by Sir Edward 
Watkin, Bart. M.P., at his country residence, Rose Hill, 
Northenden. 

A Gift of 800/. has been made to the North-East London 
Institute and School of Music, Science, and Art by two ladies 
resident in the district, towards the erection of new and per- 
manent premises. 

The Committee of the London County Council have, it is 
said, resolved to recommend to the Council the appointment of 
Mr. J. Gordon, surveyor to the Leicester Corporation, to the 
office of surveyor to the County Council of London, at a salary 
of 1,500/, per annum. 

The Burns-Tannahill Committee in Paisley have agreed 
to invite offers from a limited number of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow sculptors for a bronze statue of Robert Burns, to be erected 
in Paisley at a cost of about 1,200/. 

A Resident Engineer, with a salary of 500/. a year, is to 
be appointed to look after the Manchester Sewage Works. 


Mr. J. Wolfe Barry has been appointed as the engineer 
to advise the London County Council upon the schemes for the 
construction of the proposed tunnels under the Thames at 
Blackwall. The fee to be paid is 500 guineas. 


Mr. A. J. Lacey, of Tombland, has been elected diocesan 
surveyor of Norwich, in succession to the late Mr. E. P. 
Willins, The other candidates were Messrs. E. J. Colman, 
Lynn; T. Garrett, London ; H. Gage, Bayswater; H. Olley, 
Yarmouth; J. B. Pearce, Norwich; and J. E. Teasdel, 
Yarmouth. 

A Catholic Church and Presbytery are to be erected at 
Witton, near Blackburn, at a cost of -5,000/. The sum of 
3,500/. has been subscribed already. 


Mr. John Bruce, of Glasgow, at the last meeting of the 
Old Kirkpatrick Naturalist and Antiquarian Society, read a 
paper on “ Local Roman Antiquities,” in which the connection 
of the Romans with the parish of Old Kirkpatrick was sketched, 
and the stones that speak of their presence, and that have 
been found in various parts, were described and shown by 
drawings. 


The Scheme for a railway to the top of Ben Nevis is being 
pushed forward, and for the last few days engineers have been 
engaged in surveying the ground. The proposed railway will 
start from near Old Inverlochy Castle, and follow nearly the 
old pony track as far as the lake, which the survey has now 
reached, 

A Cottage Hospital is to be built at Bromsgrove. Ata 
public meeting held on Monday, Dr. Chavasse said if the 
committee would allow Mrs. Chavasse and himself, they would 
be happy, when the site was procured, to build a male ward 
for six beds and furnish it, without restrictions ; but they should 
like the architect to be a Bromsgrove man, and that the ward 
should be called the “ Arthur Ryland Ward.” 


Mr. Railton’s view from Westminster Abbey, in this 
month’s Por¢folio, represents the north transept, and is one of 
the most successful of the series. Mr. R. T. Blomfield con- 
tinues his article on Inigo Jones, and there are several other 
interesting contributions in the number. A reproduction of 
Francia’s Dead Christ is excellent. 


Bf, Chabas has been successful in the competition for the 
decoration of the mairie of the fourteenth arrondissement in 
Paris. M. Tanoux obtained the second place, and M. Roussel 
third place. 

The French Crown Diamonds, that is, those reserved by 
the Government from public sale, are now to be seen in the 
Galerie d’Apollon of the Louvre. 43 

™M. Jules Tavernier, the French artist, died in Hawaii 
on May 18. He had been resident in the island since 1834, 
and had made many drawings of scenes in the Western World. 

Messrs. Prothero & Morris will, on Thursday next, sell 
by auction, the first part of one of the most interesting building 
estates in the neighbourhood of London. Both on its own 
account, and from its proximity to Epping Forest, Wanstead 
may be considered to be especially endowed with picturesque 
beauty ; the soil is excellent, and it can be said that few such 


eligible sites for residences remain fo disposal in the neighbour- 
hood of London. 
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Tue Goldsmiths’ Company have acted in a manner worthy 
of their reputation in their proposals respecting the New 
Cross Institute. The Charity Commissionersfad arranged 
to purchase the disused Royal Naval School fer, 25,000/., 
and to have the premises adapted to the requirements of a 
technical school, the estimated outlay being 5,000/, In 
addition, the school was to be endowed with a sum of 
2,500/, a year. The Goldsmiths’ Company (who had 
originally offered to pay 2,500/. a year, to increase the 
endowment) have now applied for permission to take the 
place of the Commissioners under similar conditions—that 
is to say, to purchase and alter the buildings, and to endow 
the school (which will become the New Cross Goldsmiths’ 
Institute) on terms which will be no less liberal. The 
Charity Commissioners, having devised a scheme of 
technical education for the whole metropolis, in which 
the New Cross Institute was one of the elements, 
in reply to the offer say that, notwithstanding its 
great liberality, they would have viewed the proposal 
with reluctance if they thought the Institute would 
be severed from a close connection with the central 
governing body, which is to be established. But from their 
experience of the Goldsmiths’ Company, the Commissioners 
declare they have no apprehensions of the kind, and 
acknowledge, without reserve, their great satisfaction with 
such wise and noble generosity. It is also hoped that the 
new representatives of the Company will promote that 
alliance of the higher and lower levels of technical training 
which the Commissioners have desired to effect. Much 
benefit will, we hope, arise from the munificence of 
the Company, but we suppose it is not to be taken 
as the limit of the expenditure from the funds on 
education. General technical education deserves all the 
support which the companies and individuals can afford, 
but the special training which has a closer relation to the 
respective guilds should not be overlooked. A school for 
work in the precious metals would have an influence on 
many trades, and to the Goldsmiths’ Company alone can 
we look for its establishment. 


Ir is not often that architects are placed in the highest 
positions which can belong to citizens under an elective 
principle, and the elevation of Mr. Ernest Day to the 
dignity of Mayor of Worcester will, of course, give much 
satisfaction to his professional brethren in Great Britain 
and the colonies. But the election was no more than a 
testimony of appreciation of Mr. Day’s services to the 
municipality, and from his success as Mayor it is not un- 
likely that his term will be renewed. The banquet which 
he gave to the County Council and other guests has helped 
to bring all parties together, and to make the relation 
between town and county more agreeable. Mr. Day has 
the good wishes of architects for his happiness during his 
onerous and most responsible office. 


THE list of Civil List pensions does not always secure 
general approbation. But about the eligibility of some of 
the names which appear in the new list there can be no 
question. Mr. Witt1AmM Cave THoMas is to receive a 
pension of 50/, but he deserves a far larger sum in con- 
sideration of his services to art. Mr. Tuomas has taught 
students without any hope of receiving payment for his ser- 
vices, and he has been one of the pioneers of education in 
art. As a painter he followed his own ideals regardless of 
fashion, and while men who were far inferior to him in 
ability have been prosperous his works were neglected. Mr. 
THOMAS was one of those artists who would be considered 
as entitled to State support in any country but England. 
The late Dr. SAmUEL Bircu, of the British Museum, was also 
a man who gave his services freely to all who sought them, 
and he seemed to encourage inquiries about Egyptian 
archeology. But keepers of departments in the British 
Museum, although they may have gained renown as 


scholars, are not paid higher salaries than some of the 
clerks in the public offices. Hence it is that the two 
daughters of the famous Egyptologist have to seek for 
pensions on account of their destitute condition. In 
Ireland the Rev. JAmEs GRAveEs endeavoured to keep up 
some interest in archeology at a time when, owing to the 
downfall of Young Ireland, there were few who cared about 
the past. It was mainly owing to his exertions and industry 
that the Kilkenny Archzeological Society was kept going and 
was able to extend itself outside that county. His con- 
tributions denoted that Mr. Graves was possessed of the 
enthusiasm of the true archeologist, but was careful to 
keep it under the control of his reason. The pension to 
his wic **v is only a small mark of what was owing to a 
man who did so much for the history of his country. It is 
difficult to understand how the pensions are appor- 
tioned, for why should the astronomical lectures of the late 
R. A. Proctor be valued at roo/, a year, when in other 
cases services to art, literature, and science are rewarded 
by no more than one-half that sum ?~ 


Any English architects and archzologists who may be 
travelling in Ireland will find it advantageous to take part 
in the meeting of the Royal. Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland, which will be held in Limerick from 
Wednesday to Saturday next. Several papers will be read on 
the remains of architecture in the district, and other sub- 
jects of interest. There will be visits to the Abbey of 
Askeaton, which was founded in 1240; Adare, which has 
been often praised by poets ; Mungret Abbey, Killaloe, 
which contains an oratory of the sixth century, and a cathe- 
dral founded in 1160; the seven churches and round 
tower in the Holy Island, Lough Derg; the Druid’s Temple 
and Castle of the Desmonds at Lough Gur ; and finally the 
town of Kilmallock, which, although hardly entitled to be 
termed ‘‘the Baalbec of Ireland,” is almost as remarkable 
as Galway as an example of a town in which at one time 
architecture was patronised. The abbey must have been a 
fine building, and it contains some tombs of interest, owing 
to the circumstance that as the ruins stand on private pro- 
perty they have not been scheduled as a national monu- 
ment. Something must be done for their preservation. A 
report and plans on the subject have been prepared by Mr. 
ARTHUR Hitt, of Cork, and will be submitted to the meet- 
ing. By the expenditure of the small sum of 50/. the safety 
of the abbey would be ensured for a time. 


At a time when so much is said about the advantage of 
having “ manual working” in some form taught in Board 
schools, it may be well to remember that there is grave 
doubt whether teaching of that kind is in accordance with 
the Education Acts. In an experiment of the kind which 
was made by the London School Board the district auditor, 
on examining the accounts, disallowed the cost of the materials 
and tools on the ground that they were not lawful charges, 
as School Boards were not authorised to provide for the 
instruction of children in a technical training or handicraft. 
A very elaborate case on the subject was presented to Sir 
Horace Davey, the main question being, Can a School 
Board give “ manual instruction ” and charge the cost to the 
school where it is taught, if only one, or Avo vata among the 
schools, if more than one; or, failing this latter power, can they 
charge it to the Board’s corporate income, ée., the School 
Fund? Sir Horace Davey gave it as his opinion that, 
provided elementary education continues to be the prin- 
cipal part of the education there given, instruction in any 
secular subjects may lawfully be given in a Board school ; 
and under existing circumstances, and subject to any regu- 
lations which may be made by the Education Department 
hereafter, a School Board may give manual instruction, 
and defray the cost of it out of the School Fund, and 
charge such cost, or a p70 rata proportion (as the case may 
be), to the school or schools where it is taught. Acting on 
this opinion, the London School Board have decided to 
renew the experiment by fitting up a room in the Waterloo 
Road School, for the purpose of instruction being given in 
manual training in wood. The problem, therefore, which 
awaits solution is, whether the district auditor will be 
scared by Sir Horace Davey’s opinion, and pass the 
charges for tools, materials, and fitting up of room. 
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THE REPORT OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


AST year was not in any way memorable in the 
‘Re history of the Science and Art Department, and 
the report which relates to it is not likely to excite much 
interest unless with the people whose names are mentioned 
in the pages. The statistics which occupy the greater part 
of the volume denote that there is an increase in the 
number of pupils in the classes. There are 9,700 more 
pupils under instruction in science schools than in 1887, 
and 11,500 additional papers have been worked out. The 
payments on results of examinations in science have been 
increased from 84,3752. to 85,5622 Owing to a change in 
the arrangements of the Department there appears at first 
sight to be a great falling-off in the number of students in 
the art division. In 1887 no less than 875,263 scholars 
were examined in drawing in elementary schools, while last 
year the number was only 806,048. But, while there were 
fewer pupils, the grants to the elementary schools, on 
account of drawing, somehow were increased from 33,4834 
to 42,3367. In the schools of art and art classes the 
number of students was 77,364, but as one class of works 
has been excluded it is impossible to measure the progress 
during the year from the figures. 

The reports of the examiners in general again reveal 
the weakness of the system of teaching in the science as in 
the art schools. Everything seems to be done to produce 
a temporary result, and it cannot be supposed that in most 
cases any permanent gain can be derived by the students. 
In the elementary stage of building construction Colonel 
SEDDON reports fewer failures ; in the advanced stage with 


a decrease of 190 papers, the percentage of those which , 


failed to obtain the requisite number of marks was far 
greater than in 1887. Out of the 271 students who con- 
sidered themselves competent to try for “honours,” only 
one obtained a first-class, and 200 failed. The percentage 
of failures in second-class papers was nearly 14 per cent. 
higher than in the year preceding. The subject given was 
a hospital, and, according to the examiner, “‘a great many 
of the designs showed a very careful study of the require- 
ments of a hospital, whilst others displayed an utter dis- 
regard for sunlight, air, and cross ventilation in the wards. 
In some otherwise good designs the candidates adopted too 
irregular an outline, involving confined spaces more or less 
shut in by walls, where stagnant air would hang about and 
find its way back into the building. A very common defect 
was want of sufficient kitchen space, a room to feet by 
12 feet or 13 feet being frequently all that was provided, 
and in many cases the mortuary, instead of being kept in 
the background, was placed in full view of the patients in 
the wards.” The examiners for first stage work in mathe- 
matics have to admit that the papers in 1888 were not 
equal to those of 1887. In the advanced stages it is 
stated that “there was frequently a want of strictness in 
the proofs offered,” but in that branch of science much 
allowance must be made. The examiners on sound, heat, 
and light consider there was an improvement in the 
elementary papers, but they call attention to the “great 
deal of unsatisfactory answering, which seems to be 
the result of bad teaching and the use of bad 
text-books, specially prepared to help candidates to 
cram for the science and art examination; the bad 
points of these books are reproduced without evidence of 
much thought on the subject.” These remarks indicate the 
great defect of the system, which is cramming in its worst 
manner. ‘The papers on geology are said to show “a good 
average of general intelligence,” which is rather a hazy 
judgment. The value of it is suggested by the report on 
the allied subject of mineralogy, which states that the 
practical work was very defective, and even in the advanced 
Stage the answers showed, as a rule, complete ignorance 
of the term “isomorphism,” which stands for the most 
important generalisation of thescience. Professor HUXLEY 
has repeatedly called attention to the inherent defects of the 
Department’s system, and this year he has the .cO-operation 
of Professor Foster. They say that in the answers to the 
questions on animal physiology the same faults appear 
again and again ; the teaching is in very many, perhaps in 
most, cases, too loose, general and indefinite ; general 
statements and metaphcrical allusions are given when 


exact facts and definite statements are asked for. It is 
also pointed out that ‘ the teachers appear not to realise 
that the candidates in the advanced stage are expected 
to show not only more knowledge, but knowledge of 
amore exact kind, than that required in the elementary 
stage ; very many of the answers sent up showed nothing 
more than a bare elementary acquaintance with the subject.” 
In'mining the examiner believed there was some improve- 
ment—although “very few of the candidates have given a 
reasonably good answer to the question upon hematite in. 
the elementary paper, and many of them consider Middles- 
brough to be one of the most productive localities, thus: 
confusing the place of consumption with that of origin.” 
The examiners in metallurgy and navigation appear to have 
been more fortunate than their confrdves in receiving papers 
that were less unsatisfactory ; but the examiners in agricul- 
ture have to tell the old tale. Time would be saved if a 
common report could be set up in type for the use of 
examiners, who are compelled to notice the defect which is 
exemplified throughout the system of the Department. The 
remedy which is proposed for the use of the teachers in 
agriculture is “ the regular reading of the agricultural papers,” 
and it is also said that “some insight from early and con- 
tinued association with farming and farming business seems. 
necessary for those who take up agriculture as an in- 
structional subject, in order to induce attention to 
those aspects of the subject upon which actual practice 
is based.” ‘This idea we have always advocated, and we 
believe it is applicable in the schools of art as well as of 
science. But it should be remembered that the value of. 
practical acquaintance with a subject has been always. 
ignored by the Department. To recognise it would, how- 
ever, be a satire upon the administration. 

The reports of the examiners on art seem to indicate 
that an improvement in the teaching has been at last. 
attained. Professor RoGER SMITH, in his report on the 
third grade architectural drawing, declares there is “a 
marked improvement,” the draughtsmanship as seen in 
geometrical drawings and ornament is ‘‘ very decidedly im- 
proved,” and the answers are better. There -was some. 
acquaintance shown with elementary carpentry and joiners™- 
work, but the questions relating to masonry and bricklaying. 
were not very successful. As regards architectural design. 
the Professor says :— ‘The drawings of the twenty-five. 
candidates show a gratifying amount of diligence and 
attention. The quantity of work done during a week 
by different men necessarily varies very much, but I 
have been astonished at the large amount done and 
carefully done, by almost every one of these candidates, - 
especially when it is remembered that it is on an entirely: 
unknown problem. The quality of the work varies very 
considerably.” Mr. WALTER CRANE, while admitting that 
the third-grade designs for wall-decoration were not entirely 
satisfactory, says that those for a repeating pattern for a. 
printed fabric were remarkable for inventive adaptability, 
taste in colour, and comprehension of technical require- 
ments. Mr. YEAMES sees a greater feeling for proportion 
in the antique and life-drawings, while in still-life painting 
“a better tone prevails, and in almost all there is a striving 
to render faithfully and in a direct way what is set before: 
the candidate.” 

The national competition works have to be judged by a 
high standard, but the examiners as a rule are able to testify 
to signs of improvement. The drawings and paintings 
from the figure did not contain any very good works, but 
the drawings are said to be free from the customary black- 
ness, and more attention was given to the extremities. In 
heads the blackness was worse than ever, and there was. 
nothing to compensate for the fault. The still-life paintings. 
from the National Art Training School are described as not 
being equal in quality and quantity to those of former 
years, but the water-colour studies are said to be 
better. None of the studies of drapery were con- 
sidered to be worth the gold medal, but the award 
of extra silver medals may serve to suggest that 
good work was seen. The small life- studies from 
the training school are praised for extraordinary ex- 
cellence, and as being superior to the attempts of 
students. In the architectural drawings, an advance in 
merit, both in design and execution, is acknowledged by the 
examiners, Mr. Arrcuison, A.R.A., and Mr. SrrvENSON,, 
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but many are said to have “features such as towers and 
cupolas, not required for the uses of the buildings and not 
suggested by the plans.” The average quality of the de- 
signs for textiles is said to be higher than usual, but those 
for damasks, floor-cloth, machine-lace, ironwork, and 
majolica, are not praised. The modelling is said to be 
below the standard of recent years. ‘The shading of 
mechanical drawings is also below the average, but as the 
subjects selected were more complicated, complete success 
was difficult of attainment. 

It is time, however, to pass from students to teachers. 
Evidently there are more art teachers than opportunities for 
employing them. One wise regulation has been adopted in 
consequence. ‘The report says that, “having regard to the 
small number of masters recently appointed in schools of 
art, no additions to the training-class were made at the 
beginning of the current term, and it has been determined 
that students in training shall in future not, as a rule, 
receive a maintenance allowance for more than four years.” 
It was time for some step of the kind to be taken, as 
complaints from unbeneficed masters were becoming too 
common. 

For the second time the experiment of summer courses 
in design, modelling, and drawing for the especial benefit of 
country teachers was tried. Forty attended Mr. PoLLEN’s 
lectures on design : fifteen received instruction in modelling, 
and the same number in drawing from the life. Mr. 
POLLEN’s account of his experience with the teachers is 
worth transcribing :— 

The early part of each day was devoted to drawing and modelling 
in the schools, or to making studies from objects in the museum. In 
the textile gallery there seems a sort of traditionary fashion regarding 
some over-many-coloured and confused (at least unprofitable) pieces. 
Perhaps because they are difficult to copy. As for the simple Indian 
patterns, they seem to be studied only by Germans who, by the way, 
contrive to sell their drawings at good prices to our manufacturers! I 
did what I could to stir up my audience to use their eyes as sufficient 
and trustworthy lamps wherewith to select the best, the most suggestive 
and serviceable objects of the kind of art to which they were severally 
devoted. What book puts knowledge so varied, so well illustrated, 
under one’s very nose as the museum itself? To be sure, South 
Kensington Museums are not to be met with every day, but a dozen or 
two of well-selected duplicates, with casts and other reproductions, 
make up a very available students’ museum anywhere, What had the 


great Italians to start with beyond fragments cf sculpture, lengths of 
moulding, broken sarcophaguses ? 


From this it becomes evident that art masters require to 
go back to school from time to time, as it is quite possible 
to lose one’s taste from constant communication with 
ignorant students. 

The number of visitors to the South Kensington 
Museum rose to 897,225, which is a remarkable increase, as 
in 1887 there were only 788,412 visitors, and, moreover, 
there were no extraordinary attractions to entertain sight- 
seers. ‘The grants for the Museum are kept low, but 2,041 
objects were purchased during the past year. Among them 
were two Siculo-Moorish vases, which cost 400/,; a model 
of the Borgia apartment in the Vatican, 3807; a Venetian 
altar-cloth, 350/.; and a Chinese velvet, 3007. Among the 
copies are 270 of Italian and other models, and nine of 
Pompeian statuettes and various objects in the Naples 
Museum. To the collection of casts examples of sculptured 
stonework from Copan, casts of French sculpture and wood- 
work and Italian sculpture have been added. An important 
gift was Miss ConstraBte’s valuable collection of studies 
by her father, which suggest his methods of painting. The 
Director for Art has to regret that these works by JoHN 
CONSTABLE cannot be shown under more favourable condi- 
tions, For the Art Library, 1,736 volumes and pamphlets 
were purchased, and 281 were presented. Probably the 
most important is the rare work by Maruurin JoussE, 
“Ta fidelle ouverture de l’art du Serrurier” ; the plates of 
ornamental ironwork will be reproduced for the use of the 
art schools. Among the original drawings acquired are 
some decorative designs of the old French school. About 
4,000 prints were obtained during the year, including a 
classic series of over 1,300 illustrations of costume from the 
sixteenth century to inodern times. 

The regret which is expressed about the interference 
with the collection on the west side of the road will hardly 
be shared by the public. They were very incomplete in 
the sections of construction and educational appliances. 
The report goes so far as to say “it is acknowledged that 


the revival of the use of terra-cotta in building during the 
last quarter of a century is ina great measure due to the 
nurnerous and fine examples of English and foreign mould- 
ing in this material shown in the structure collections,” a 
statement which is hardly justified by experience. Cot, 
Fowkg, and Sykes were no doubt most important agents 
in the revival, but the material was judged in the buildings 
rather than in the dismal sheds, which were never creditable 
to the Government. 

The work of the Department is not confined to the 
institutions at South Kensington or the various science and 
art schools. ‘There are museums in Edinburgh and Dublin, 
a geological survey of the three kingdoms, scientific com- 
mittees, Whitworth scholarships, &c., for all of which the 
responsibility devolves on the officers at South Kensington. 
With so many interests to control there must be occasional 
grumbling against the ways of the officials. Indeed, it may 
be said every report bears testimony to the dissatisfaction 
which is felt by one set of gentlemen in Ireland. In their 
case, however, the Department has right on its side. The 
dispute arises out of the transactions between the Dublin 
Society and the Government. At one time the Society was 
a praiseworthy institution, it upheld an excellent school of 
art, and was ready to give its aid to anything outside 
politics which was likely to benefit Ireland. A change took 
place in the character of the Society, and the members began 
to think that their subscriptions should be applied for their 
own entertainment rather than for the elevation of the 
country. Being in that mood, there was no difficulty in 
arranging to have the most important duties of the Dublin 
Society transferred to the Science and Art Department. 
But the amusing part of the case is that the members 
supposed they were to retain authority over the new 
Government schools, library, and museum. It was 
arranged, as a sort of concession to their susceptibilities, 
that a Board of Visitors of an honorary kind should be 
elected. But it was not, of course, supposed that men 
who were unable to preserve an ancient institution were to 
be allowed to meddle with the arrangements of a public 
office. What was proposed was that the visitors were to be 
privileged to give advice whenever they were invited, which 
would probably be a very remote contingency. It will 
hardly be credited that the visitors are dissatisfied because 
they are to be summoned to meet by the representative of 
the Department in Dublin, instead of by a secretary of 
their own. This grievance weighs so heavily upon them 
that a deputation of three peers, a professor, and a lawyer 
came over to London to ask for its removal. The ambition 
of the visitors is to be placed on the same footing as the 
Board of Visitors at the Royal Observatory of Greenwich. 
The Department was, fortunately, not to be moved by the 
appeals of the deputation ; and it will be evident to every 
sensible person that it would be absurd to make over the 
control to irresponsible gentlemen, whose notions of 
management might vary every year. If the visitors have 
any real interest in the progress of science and art in 
Dublin, they can display it in other ways besides 
meddling with the officials. It seems impossible for England 
to do anything for Ireland without creating grievances of 
some kind ; but although in this case the narratives of the 
aspirations of the visitors and their encounters with the 
representatives of the Department have for some years added 
piquancy to the annual reports, we trust that for the future 
the pages will be occupied with matter of a more useful 
kind. 


ENGRAVING IN WOOD 
By W. J. Linton. 
Lecture I, 1889. 
oe lecturer began by exhibiting enlarged representations 
of a brick from Babylon and an Egyptian stamp, the 
inscription on the first being shown as an instance of engraving 
in relief, the spaces between the characters cut away, and the 
indentations or points made in the matetial in the brick as 
would be on the paper; the second showing an intaglio, the 
characters cut or hollowed beneath the surface. The two were 
given as indicating the two methods of engraving possible of 
execution either in wood or metal. The difference between the 


* Abstract of the Cantor Lectures, published in the Yoursal of thé 
Society of Aris. 
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printing from wood and the printing from metal was explained 
to be that from metal the impression could be taken either by 
inking the surface or by filling the incised lines with ink, and 
printing from them after cleaning the surface of the plate ; 
while from wood it could only be taken from the surface, as the 
wood, absorbing the ink, could not be kept clean. Therefore 
the peculiar and distinguishing character of wood-engraving is 
that it must be printed from the surface. 

These two engravings (the brick and stamp) proved the 
antiquity of the art, though neither Babylon nor Egypt might 
claim the invention. The first notch cut in a tree disclosed the 
secret of intaglio engraving, and from intaglio to cutting for 
relief was an easy transition. The practice of some sort of 
engraving appears also to have been universal—found in the 
South Sea Islands when first visited by Captain Cook, used by 
the Greeks and Romans, and from remote time in China, whence 
some have thought it was brought to Europe. There seems, 
however, no need of such borrowing. In Europe its first 
appearance—passing over a discredited story of some earlier 
Italian work—was in Germany, at the close of the fourteenth 
or beginning of the fifteenth century. The first-known print 
with a date is a St. Christopher of 1423, a coloured print some 
11 by 8 inches, which is in the possession of Earl Spencer, one 
of a number of prints called Ae/gen, or saint pictures, dis- 
tributed by the monks in Suabia and neighbouring districts of 
Germany. The e/gen the lecturer considered to have been 
the first products of wood-engraving, though playing-cards, 
produced about the same period, are thought by others to have 
preceded them. 

Until 1844 the St. Christopher was held as beyond dispute 
the earliest dated of these engravings ; but in 1844 an architect 
of Malines discovered in an old coffer in which the city records 
had been kept, a print with a supposed date of 1418—a print 
rather larger than the St. Christopher now in the Royal Library 
at Brussels. The lecturer doubted the validity of this date, not 
satisfied with the evidence of the condition of the print when 
found, and also judging the character of the drawing to be of a 
later period. Other /Ye/gex in the possession of Earl Spencer 
(the Salutation of the Virgin and a St. Bridget) were referred to, 
and a fifth at Berlin; these five as the most notable of such 
early works. 

From single points the advance was to connected series, 
forming books known as “block” books, because before the 
invention of movable types, text and picture were both cut on 
the same piece, or joined pieces, of wood. They are called 
block books incorrectly, being always upon planks—slices of 
wood sawn lengthwise with the grain or fibre. The earliest 
known of these books is the “ Apocalypsis,” a book of 50 leaves, 
illustrating the Revelation of St. John. On each leaf the un- 
backed page has a single cut about Io inches high, divided into 
two scenes or subjects, an upper and a lower, outlined figures 
and passages of Scripture, rude in drawing and rudely cut, but 
yet with no little power in the archaic treatment of the work. 

Asecond book isthe “ Book of Canticles,” Solomon’s Song, ina 
series of sixteen cuts, nearly the size of those of the “ Apocalypsis,” 
like that having two subjects on each leaf, illustrating the love 
of Christ for His Church, an adaptation of ‘‘ Solomon’s Song to 
his Beloved.” Texts are interspersed among the figures, always 
on scrolls. The work here is better drawn and more delicately 
cut than that of the ‘‘ Apocalypsis.” 

A third of these famous books is the “ Biblia Pauperum” 
(Book of the Poor Preachers), with forty unbacked pages about 
ro inches in heigkt, on each page three cuts across the middle, 
the central one from the New Testament and the side pictures 
from the Old Testament, referring to or intended as types of 
the central one. Above and below these subjects, in a sort of 
architectural border, are texts and rhyming Latin verses, and 
portraits of holy men and patriarchs. The book was evidently 
intended as a manual or text-book for the preaching friars, who 
might also show the pictures to their audience. In the first 
soap of this often copied book the engravings are remarkably 
good. 

A fourth block book of equal excellence is the “Ars 
Moriendi” (Art of Dying), eleven smaller page designs, with 
corresponding number of pages of text and two of introduc- 
tion. The designs represent the temptations to which a dying 
man is exposed, shown in alternate pictures of satanic instiga- 
tion by a lot of grotesque devils, and angel visitants answering 
and repelling the same. The five temptations are to Unbelief, 
Despair, Impatience, Vainglory, and Avarice. In the eleventh 
design we have the final death scene, the sinner saved. These 
block books were in all probability produced during the half- 
century following the St. Christopher time, 1423, the “ Canti- 
cles” being Flemish work, the other three German. Some few 
other block books, besides various editions of these described, 
are also known, but they have no engraving worthy to com- 
mand our attention. 

As the use of movable types became general the block 
book was discontinued. Picture-books were still in request, 
but the engravings were now to be looked upon, as in the 
present day, chiefly as additions or supplements to the works 


which they illustrated or embellished. Earliest of such works, 
and important as marking the passage from the block book to 
the illustrated book of to-day, is the “‘Speculum Humanz 
Salvationis” (The Mirror of Human Salvation), a book of fifty- 
eight pages or leaves, with unbacked pictures of the same cha- 
racter as the older block books, but with texts from type on half 
of the pages below the cuts, each cut divided into subjects, the 
two occupying the full width of the page. The cuts of all these 
books, and the He/gen before them, although varying in excel- 
lence, are all of one identical character as regards the engraving, 
not executed with a graver, as our modern wood-engravings 
are, but invariably cut with a knife, the drawings made line for 
line on planks of pear-tree or other soft white wood, the 
engraver’s business being merely to cut and clear away the 
white wood between the lines, leaving all lines of the drawing 
intact. Crossed lines were avoided to save the engravers 
trouble, and not needed, as the cuts were meant to be coloured. 

Engraving with effect may be said to have begun with the 
great German painter and draughtsman on wood, Albert Diirer. 
He saw the advantage of completing his picture with thorough 
consideration of light and shade, so making a single gradated 
colour take the place of the old polychrome. The older 
coloured prints may be looked upon as cheap imitations of the 
illuminated manuscripts. Diirer established engraving on its 
own merits, without need of colours. Passing in brief review 
the political and religious circumstances of the period in 
which Diirer lived (the time between Huss and Luther), 
and showing how these circumstances affected the artist, 
the lecturer proceeded to describe his works, from his 
first serial publication, the ‘‘ Apocalypse,” issued in 1498— 
fifteen cuts 15 inches high and 11 inches wide—to the two 
series representing the sufferings of Christ, the “ Greater” and 
“ Smaller Passion,” and the “ Life of the Virgin.” The great 
influence of Diirer on wood-engraving was stated to be owing 
to the remarkable decision and clearness of his drawing, not- 
withstanding its elaboration, which afforded excellent practice 
for the engraver. The lecturer absolutely denied the likelihood 
of the actual engraving being done by Diirer, the very perfect- 
ness of it proving that it could only have been done by the 
more practised hand of a regular workman. Also, the time 
required for his numerous other occupations precluded any 
leisure for such employment. Of the ‘Greater Passion, 
twelve cuts of the same size as those of his ‘ Apocalypse,” seven 
appear to have immediately followed the production of that, the 
other five not done until 1510. The “Smaller Passion,” 
thirty-seven cuts about 6 inches by 4 inches, appeared in 1511. 
Of these, thirty-three of the original blocks are in the British 
Museum. The“ Life of the Virgin,’ with twenty cuts about 
12 inches by 8 inches, was also brought out in 1511. These 
four magnificent series were produced at Diirer’s own cost, and 
sold by him as occasion offered. 

[Enlarged representations of the He/gen, the block books, 
and Diirer’s works were exhibited on the screen during the 
lecture, which closed with a somewhat reduced representation 
of Diirer’s “* Arch of Maximilian” (the actual size of which is 
103 feet in height and 9 feet in width), and with some account 
of Jerome Andrez, of Nurnberg, the chief of the Durer 
engravers. | 

Lecture If, 

The second lecture began with the repeated exhibition of 
Direr’s “ Arch,” and with notice of that and other works com- 
posing with it what is known as the ‘‘ Maximilian Triumph ; ” 
Diirer’s and Burgkmair’s “ Procession” (principally the work of 
Burgkmair), and Diirer’s “Car” as part of that. The “ Pro- 
cession” “in praise and for perpetual commemoration of the 
noble pursuits and glorious victories of the most serene and 
very illustrious Prince and Lord Maximilian, Roman Emperor 
and Chief of Christendom, King and Heir of Seven Christian 
Kingdoms,” &c., &c., was briefly described ; a series of figures 
of great variety—huntsmen, court officials, knights, and princes. 
on horseback, on foot, and in cars, with trophies and allegorical- 
designs, admirably drawn and well engraved, on planks about 
18 inches high, the whole series reaching to a length of nearly 
200 feet. The “ Procession” was the work of about a dozen 
engravers, so many names being cut on the backs of the 
planks, apparently under the direction of Jost de Necker, a 
master wood-engraver at Augsburg. The imperial car, with its 
twelve led horses, intended to have its place in the pageant, 
was designed by Diirer, and engraved by Jerome of Nurnberg, 
before spoken of. 

Passing from Diirer, the lecturer called attention to the 
crowning achievement of knifework in wood, the cuts for 
Holbein’s ‘ Dance of Death,” first published in 1538, at Lyons ; 
forty-one cuts in this first edition, seventeen more (not all by 
Holbein) added in later issues. They were engraved (the 
forty-one) most probably at Basle, between 1526 and 1530, by 
Hanns Lutzelburger, of whom little else is knowa beyond his 
work here. Why these cuts should be highly valued the 
lecturer endeavoured to explain. Truly they are only what is 
called facsimile, not much more than outline, drawn line for 
line on the wood, with little attempt at effect, no care for tone, 
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and with none of the fineness or closeness of line ignorantly 
admired in modern work, They are “only facsimile;” but 
what is that? We call facsimile that which fairly represents 
an original, rendering line for line. Such is the work we see in 
these knife-cut engravings by Lutzelburger, and also in work 
cut with a graver in both the loose and the more elaborately 
systematised lines in publications of our own day—in Pusch 
for instance. But is merely line for line to be called fac- 
simile? Speaking strictly, in things of art it is not. ‘ Near 
enough” has no place inart. To be true facsimile, the engrav- 
ing of a drawing must be not only a line always where a line 
was drawn, an engraved line instead of a drawn line, but the 
line must be a faithful and exact repetition of the drawn line’s 
expression in all its subtlety and variety. It must have every 
quality of the original drawn line; not a mere mechanical 
exactness, but an artistic exactness beyond any possibility of 
mere unartistic mechanism. Of course if the drawn line is in 
itself inexpressive, if it has no subtlety or variety, there is none 
for the engraver to render. But when the drawn line has 
expression, it needs the artistic perception and rendering which 
alone can entitle it to be called facsimile. It is for this per- 
fectness that Lutzelburge1’s rendering of Holbein deserves our 
special admiration. It is, indeed, what Holbein himself would 
have done had he possessed Lutzelburger’s skill with the knife. 
It is as if the draughtsman had guided the engraver’s hand. In 
all he knew of engraving in wood the lecturer recognised 
nothing equal to these cuts, except some little pen-and-ink 
sketches by Stothard in 1812 (for an edition of Rogers’s 
poems), engraved by Luke Clennell, the most accomplished of 
Bewick’s pupils and also a painter of considerable merit. 
Admiration for these cuts was of course simply due to facsimile 
work, The rendering of a drawing in which the choice of 
lines is left entirely to the engraver is to be considered as 
almost a distinct art. 

Two cuts much enlarged were here shown, both drawn with 
pen and ink in precisely the same style and manner, one cut by 
Clennell, the other by an inferior hand: in Clennell’s the 
draughtsman’s rich full touch was preserved ; the other was 
meagre and inexpressive, not a single line lost, but the form 
and expression of the line quite gone. The perception of this 
distinction the lecturer insisted upon as the only ground of any 
true criticism or judgment of engraving. 

Leaving facsimile, the early manner of wood-engraving, the 
lecturer came to the later and more artistic process of engrav- 
ing from a drawing without lines, a drawing which might be 
made with charcoal or washes of colour, forms, and effect (light 
and shadow) given by the draughtsman, but much of both form 
and effect, and the preservation of distances and textures, to be 
expressed by lines of the engraver’s own invention—a new and 
distinct phase of the art of wood-engraving—known as the 
white-line process, because, while in all the old knifework 
every line was a line left on the surface to be printed black, in 
this new method the incisions of the graver, what might be 
called the really expressive lines, are all white. That is to say, 
the white lines give the drawing. The new art began when 
men accustomed to work in metal found that they could use the 
graver on the end, that is on a section, of boxwood, instead of 
having only the knife to work with on the plank. All old work 
in wood, it must be repeated, was done with the knife, because 
the wood was used in planks or boards, and not in rounds. The 
wood.used was of pear-tree or some other soft white wood, 
easily drawn on and easily cut with a knife. Of course, it was 
not enough to make a single incision: that merely pierced the 
wood. A second cut was needed to take out the piece, both 
cuts slanting to meet each other. Imagine that you have a 
square drawn on a piece of wood, four lines meeting at the 
corners of the square. If not a very small square the engraver 
would need two cuts of his knife for each line of the square, so 
only outlining the inner sides of the lines. If the square was 
very small, four cuts might be enough, their slanting meeting in 
the middle, and lifting out the whole piece. If not so small as 
this, eight cuts would be required, and, any way, eight more for 
the outsides. Draw twolines crossing two lines, and extending 
beyond the square formed by their interstices, and you will 
need forty-eight cuts with your knife only to outline your 
drawing ; there will be wood to clear away besides, for which, 
if very large, you may use a gouge. This may show the 
tedious method of engraving that great work of Diirer, and the 
delicacy required for the cuts of the “Dance of Death.” 
There was no other way of doing them on the plank, A graver, 
which is a miniature plough, lozenge or diamond shaped 
and solid, would cut a line cleanly enough with the grain 
of the wood, but against the grain would not cut, but only 
break the wood, throwing up the broken wood on each side of 
the furrow as a plough throws up the clods of earth. The 
graver only came into use on wood when it was thought 
of cutting boxwood in rounds, so that the graver could be used 
without hindrance of the grain. This does not seem to have 
been found out before the beginning of the last century; the 
exact date of its first use is very uncertain. 

The use of the graver gave opportunity for a new and more 
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artistic employment of our art. The engraver might now 
choose his own lines, literally drawing them with his graver 
whether to express form or to give gradations of colour. This 
is what we call white-line work. No need now of double 
cutting to get out the wood ; each line is a single furrow of the 
steel plough, a process fairly to be called art when the plough- 
man works not only with a graver, but with the guiding hand of 
intelligence. ‘This is the work which made Thomas Bewick, of 
Newcastle, famous. He has been wrongly credited with the 
invention of the method ; he certainly was not the first to use 

it in wood, and in soft metal the unknown engraver of the cuts 

in Croxall’s “ A’sop” preceded him by half a century. Still 

the palmy days of good white work in wood are to be distin- 

guished as the Bewick period. But even in Bewick’s time there 

was a departure from it, His contemporary, Branston, aimed 

rather at imitations of copper, and when Thurston, a copper- 

engraver, took to drawing on wood, the free line of Bewick 

began to be abandoned. Not but that Branston was an able 

engraver, and his greatest pupil, John Thompson, surely ranks 

as chief in his art, but only as engraver. The difference 

between his work and Bewick’s consists in this—Bewick drew 

his own lines with the graver, not having lines drawn for him ; 

Thompson had lines laid down by Thurston, though not always 

to be followed servilely. Thurston’s drawing also would not be 

altogether in lines, and even the lines would be at the judgment 

of the engraver. But it was no longer pure graverwork of 
Bewick, or of his greatest pupil, Clennell. His (Clennell’s) 

painter-like superiority might be forgotten with so great a 

master of beautiful line as Thurston was, and so accomplished 

an engraver as Thompson. No less was their work a departure 

from the true province of engraving in wood, the drawing every 

line with the graver. Harvey departed yet further in an 

ambitious attempt to rival the peculiar excellences of copper. 

His ‘Assassination of Dentatus,” the most daring of works in 

wood, is a magnificent failure. His drawings (for he gave up 

engraving), graceful and able as they were, had in them a 

certain ladylike weakness, to render which required little 

beyond delicacy and refinement of tone, so drawing down the 

art from the high level of Thurston’s and Thompson’s work. 

Thurston taught the copying of the power of copper; Harvey 

led to imitation of its weakness. The engraver, not necessarily 

an artist as his drawings were made for him, thenceforth prided 

himself on polish, and fineness (closeness) of line enfeebled his 

hand, until he lost even a sense of the value of lines either for 
strength or beauty. The very critic became so accustomed to 
the meaningless monotony of wood-engraving, that when he 
praised he only by his praise confirmed the degradation. 

Of white-line work there are two sorts—the intelligent 
and the unintelligent ; the one with purposeful lines, the other 
with any lines which give colour and fill the prescribed space, 
such lines being crowded together to give what is called fine- 
ness, and so hiding their imbecility. No such work, however 
pleasant the appearance and general effect of the picture, can 
be called good, and certain appropriateness and beauty of line 
—on the principle that in a work of art everything should be 
artistic—are necessary to constitute a fine engraving. Art and 
mechanism are not the same, though the line between them 
may not be always clear. Mechanism needs only hands, art 
needs brains also; art is expressive, mechanism inexpressive. 
Lines cut with design have art in them ; cut without a sense of 
drawing, without consciousness of their meaning, they are only 
mechanical, A good engraving can be made from a poor 
drawing; also a poor engraver can make a passable cut from a 
good drawing. Let him be moderately faithful to colour, and 
though sky and ground and water be only distinguishable by 
position, one most conventional line serving for everything, the 
cut to the untaught observer may look like fine work. The 
public cares for little more, not knowing what more is wanted. 

What has been called a new departure in America is to be 
condemned for its want, of art. It is only a very marvellous 
mechanism—colour is well kept, fineness, thinness of line is 
remarkable, though not finer than of old; the often needless, 
sometimes unhappy, minuteness is astonishing. But in very 
few cuts are there any lines of beauty, of fitness, giving sign of 
intelligence or showing that the engraver had brains ; that he 
could have understood the forms he was engraving; that he 
had any knowledge of perspective or any perception of differ- 
ences of substance. Distant objects come on the same plane 
as the foreground, and for any distinction of treatment may be 
ground or water or folds of drapery. The lines throughout are 
laid with utter disregard of what is to be represented by them, 
in seeming ignorance or wilful eccentric rejection of the laws of 
linear beauty. Objects stick together; everything is muddled 
and confused. As clever imitations of photographs but not so 
good they may be tolerated, but for all that engraving in itself 
is valuable they are nought. 

Colour and tone may be excepted from so sweeping a con- 
demnation, but colour and tone—not better than in old days— 
are not all that is wanted in engraving. Not underrating 
their value, an intelligent and beautiful line must be insisted on 
as the primary essential of good engraving. It may be re- 
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marked that these same engravers in their portraits do care for 
this beauty of line, so condemning their departure elsewhere. 
To conclude, good line-engraving is the formation of a picture 
by fit lines—fit and beautiful. 

[Enlarged examples of Bewick, Clennell, Nesbit, and 
Thompson were shown in the course of the lecture. | 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ee usual monthly meeting of this Association was held 

on the 2nd inst., Mr. M‘Nab in the chair. A paper 
on “ The Three Periods ‘of the Italian! Renaissance” was 
read by Mr. Wm. Jas. Anderson. Departing from the ordinary 
classification of towns—Venetian, Florentine, &c.—he pre- 
ferred the chronological, early (1420-1525), middle (1510-50), 
and late (1550 till middle of seventeenth century). The lead- 
ing architects of these periods and their chief works were 
reviewed, and the distinctive characteristics of each phase of 
architectural style noted, so far as that can be done where such 
infinite variety exists. A particularly fine collection of photo- 
graphs hung on the walls illustrated the examples referred to 
in the paper. Mr. Robert Wemyss opened a short discussion 
which followed, taken part in by several of the members, 
after which a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Anderson. 


TESSERA. 


Charles I. as a Patron of Art, 
Te OISRAELA: 


WE may rate Charles’s taste at the supreme degree, by 
observing that this monarch never patronised mediocrity ; 
the artist who was honoured by his regard was ever a master- 
spirit. Father of art in our country, Charles seemed ambitious 
of making English denizens of every man of genius in Europe ; 
and of no monarch have been recorded such frequent instances 
of the deep personal interest entertained for individuals. 
Charies, with his own hand, wrote to Albano, to invite that 
joyous painter of childhood to reside at the court of England. 
When another artist, Torrentius, was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, Charles, in the excess of his admiration for his 
works, interceded for the wretched man ; pleading only for the 
artist, the rarity and excellence of his works were alone dwelt 
on by the King. Rubens and Vandyke, with other illustrious 
names, Charles had made his own ; and we cannot read a his- 
tory of foreign art without meeting with the name of Charles L., 
so closely had his patronage or his kindness connected this 
monarch with his contemporary artists in every country. No 
royal history opens domestic scenes of equal fascination with 
those which occurred in the constant intercourse of the grave 
and stately Charles with his favourite companions, the artists 
themselves. His conversations with them were familiar and 
unreserved. In the breakfast-room of Charles I. were hung, 
by his special order, the portraits of his three favourites, 
Rubens, Mytens, and Vandyke. Vandyke, by the desire of 
Charles, married an English lady, and resided in England. 
The King would frequently go by water to the painter’s house in 
Blackfriars to his studio, and often sitting to Vandyke himself, 
would commission the queen, his family, and his courtiers to 
allow no rest to his facile and unwearied pencil ; they delighted 
to view themselves in the unshadowy splendour of his portraits. 
A traditional story was floating in the last century, the pro- 
bability of which seems to authenticate the fact. Vandyke was 
painting the portrait of Charles I., while the monarch was com- 
plaining in a low voice to the Duke of Norfolk of the state of 
his finances. The King perceiving that Vandyke was listening, 
said to him laughingly, “ And you, sir ! do you know what it is 
to want five or six thousand pounds?” “ Yes, sir,” Vandyke 
replied, “‘an artist who keeps open house for his friends, and 
whose purse is always at the command of his mistresses, feels 
too often the emptiness of his strong-box.” In this unreserved 
manner Charles indulged himself with the artists. Beck, 
whose facility in composition was extraordinary, was aptly 
complimented, by Charles familiarly observing to him, 
“Faith, Beck, I believe that you could paint riding post!” 
Old Nicholas Laniere, who subscribed one of his plates as 
being “done in my youthful age of 74,” was one of those 
artists, as Lord Orford designates them, “ whose various talents 
were so happy as to suit the taste of Charles I., musician, 
painter, and engraver.” Laniere was one of the King’s active 
agents for the selection of works of art, while he himself could 
add to them. He outlived the persecution of that political 
period, and shed tears many years after in the funereal hymn 
on his royal master, set by himself. But if it be delightful to 
view Charles I. indulging the most kindly feelings to artists, it 
is more so to find that he knew and entered into their wounded 
feelings, and could even forgive their caprices. The King’s 
earliest “picturer,” as he is styled in the royal watrant, was 


Daniel Mytens, a Flemish artist, who has left us one of the 
finest heads of Charles I. in his happier days, ere care and 
thought had stamped their traces on his majestic countenance. 
On the arrival of Vandyke, great as was Mytens’s reputation 
and the favour he enjoyed, the artist fancied that his sun had 
set—his “‘occupation had gone.” Ina sullen humour, Mytens 
requested his majesty’s permission to retire to his native home. 
Charles, having learned the cause of this sudden attack of 
spleen, used the wayward genius with all a brother’s tenderness. 
The King healed the infirmity of genius, assuring the zealous 
artist that “he could find sufficient employment both for him 
and Vandyke.” It was no doubt after this that Charles hung 
the portrait of his old artist between the two greatest masters 
of art, and it is pleasing to record that the brothers in art, with 
the monarch as their common friend, became brothers in their 
affections, for Vandyke painted the portrait of Mytens. The 
King’s constant attendance on Rubens, when that great painter 
was in England, the honours he bestowed on him, and the noble 
offers he made him, are not sufficiently known. This great 
painter found and felt in Charles I. a congenial spirit. Having 
painted the history of St. George, representing Charles, 
“wherein, if it be possible, he hath exceeded himself,” as a 
contemporary writes, Rubens would not part with the original 
till he had finished a copy for himself, that, as he said, the picture 
might remain in his house at Antwerp, “as a perpetual monu- 
ment of his affection for the English King.” This interesting 
anecdote seems authenticated by the circumstance that such a 
picture appears in the mortuary catalogue of the collection of 
Rubens. 
Dean Sancroft and Old St, Pauls. 


G. D’OYLY. 


If, in succeeding to the deanery of St. Paul’s, Dr. Sancroft 
came to a well endowed preferment, he came to the super- 
intendence of an edifice which had miserably fallen into decay. 
The very ancient cathedral church of the metropolis had long 
been extremely ruinous, and, during the barbarous transactions 
of the Civil Wars and the Republican times, if it was not pur- 
posely damaged, yet nothing was done to preserve it from the 
injuries of weather; and, in consequence, it suffered that 
increase of dilapidation which the mere neglect of proper 
repairs always entails on ancient buildings. Accordingly, the 
new dean immediately set himself to husband the resources of 
the church with the most prudent economy, with a view to the 
substantial reparation or restoration of the edifice. But the 
heavy calamities which befel the metropolis very soon after the 
commencement of Dr. Sancroft’s public duties as dean of the 
metropolitan church, first interrupted the prosecution of his 
designs, and_ afterwards directed them in a new course. The 
great plague, as it is termed, broke out in London in May 1665, 
about five months after he had taken possession of the deanery, 
and the danger of fatal infection was so pressing that all who 
had the means of removing into other parts availed themselves 
of them with as little delay as possible. Dr. Sancroft, as 
appears from the superscription of letters addressed to him, 
fixed his residence during the time of danger at Tunbridge 
Wells. Inthe year succeeding the great plague the great fire 
of London broke out, which destroyed the greater part of the 
City. The ancient cathedral of St. Paul’s shared the common 
fate ; it was miserably damaged and shattered by the fire, and 
although a part was left standing, yet the roof fell in 
with great force, and broke through the vaults below. ‘This 
extensive calamity, following so soon upon the other, filled 
the whole nation with grief and consternation. It was felt 
as a sore judgment and a day of public humiliation. Dr. 
Sancroft, who was so immediately connected with the scenes 
of both these disasters, was, with peculiar propriety, appointed 
to preach before the King on the occasion. He performed this 
office with great ability, and to the satisfaction of the King, who 
commanded that the sermon should be printed. From repair- 
ing an old and decayed church, Dr. Sancroft’s attention and 
exertions were now to be directed to the more important design 
of erecting a new one; and it seems to have been owing at 
least as much to him as to any single individual that the plan 
was ultimately adopted of erecting a proud and noble structure 
worthy of that great metropolis of which it has ever since been 
the most distinguished ornament, under an architect who did 
honour to the age and country in which he lived. At first, 
indeed, owing probably to the poverty of the nation under the 
recent calamity, it was designed to fit up a part of the ruined 
church for divine service as a temporary expedient, till means 
could be found of either making a thorough reparation of the 
whole or of erecting a new building. This design was pro- 
ceeded on for nearly two years. It was found, on inspection, 
that the part of the church near the west end could with least 
expense be made serviceable for the intended purpose. 
Accordingly, workmen were employed in clearing away the 
rubbish, taking down the remainder of the vaulted roof and 
walls, digging up the floors, and in other works of this descrip- 
tion: they afterwards began to case the great and massy pillars 
which stood between the middle and side aisles ; but they had 
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not proceeded far before they found that these pillars, together 
with the walls that remained, were so weak and unsound in 
consequence of the fire as to be utterly incapable of any sub- 
stantial repair. 


The Tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadee. 


SIR R, K. PORTER 


This interesting monument stands on an eminence not far 
from the foot of the hills that bound the plain to the south- 
west. A wide area, marked outwardly by the broken shafts of 
twenty-four circular columns, surrounds the building in a square 
shape. Each column is 3 feet 3 inches in diameter. Six com- 
plete each face of the square, distant from each other 14 feet. 
Seventeen columns are still erect, but heaped round with 
rubbish, and barbarously connected with a wall of mud. 
Within this area stands the tomb. The great base on which it 
rests is composed of immense blocks of the most beautiful 
white marble rising in steps; at the bottom of the lowest step 
two sides of the base measures 4o feet, the other two sides 
44 feet. It first rises 5 feet 6 inches, so forming the lowest step. 
The second begins 2 feet interiorly from the extreme edge of 
the first, rising 3 feet 6 inches, and receding 1 foot Io inches, at 
which point the third step rises 3 feet 4 inches, and recedes 
I foot Io inches. The fourth step rises 1 foot 11 inches, and 
recedes I foot 10 inches; the fifth rises 1 foot 10 inches, and 
recedes I foot ro inches; the sixth rises and recedes in the 
same proportion, touching the walls of the tomb, which stands 
on its platform. Thus a succession of gigantic steps completes, 
in a beautiful pyramidal shape, the pedestal of this royal tomb, 
majestic in its simplicity and vastness. At the base of the 
lowest step a projection, or sort of skirting stone, runs all 
round the foundation of the building, almost even with the 
ground above, and not striking very deep into it below, pro- 
bably to what was the ancient level of the earth. The door 
opens into the north-western side of the tomb, the whole width 
of the side being 16 feet 1o inches, of which measure- 
ment the entrance dividing it occupied 2 fest 10 inches. 
The height of the door was exactly 4 feet. Four layers of 
stones composed the elevation of this superstructure. The 
first gave the sides of the entrance ; the second served as its 
lintel; the third presented a simple projecting cornice ; and 
what may be called the fourth formed its pediment and sloping 
roof. Just over the door are two ledges, which, from their 
parallel, I should suppose, held an inscription. When I 
entered I found that the thickness of the walls was one solid 
single mass of stone, measuring 5 feet from the outside to 
within. The extent of the chamber was 7 feet wide, 10 long, 
and 8 in height. The floor was composed of two immense 
slabs, which joined nearly in the middle of the chamber, 
crossing it from right to left. But I lament to say that imme- 
diately opposite the door both the floor and the wall are much 
injured by the several invaders of this ancient tomb. The 
marble surfaces are cruelly broken ; and in the floor, particu- 
larly, deep holes are left, which plainly show where large iron 
fastenings have been forcibly torn away. Doubtless their 
corresponding points attached some other mass to this quarter 
of the building; similar depredations being marked in the 
marble of the wall. I searched everywhere for some trace of a 
cuneiform inscription, but in vain ; the place where most likely 
such a one would have been, if any existed within the tomb, is 
on the right of the entrance, where it has probably been 
obliterated to make room for the present open scroll in the 
Saracenic taste. It is composed of a narrow sort of border, 
thickly ornamented with flowers and other involvements, and 
interwoven with this intricate line of work; there are certainly 
Arabic characters, which I do not doubt forms the inscription 
that has been read Mader.¢-.Sulieman. 


Use of Porphyry in Ancient Kome. 
A. THOMSON, 

This stone is, if possible, harder and more durable than 
even granite, and of great beauty. The ground colour is 
purple or dark red, with very numerous small white spots, 
which are minute crystals of felspar. The colours are more or 
less bright in different specimens, but there are very few 
decided varieties. It is found with a black ground and also 
with a green, but both of these are very rare. Pliny describes 
it very correctly :—“ Rubet porphyrites in eadem A%gypto, ex 
eo candidis intervenientibus punctis, Leucostictos appellatur. 
Quantis libet molibus ceedendis sufficiunt lapicidine.” He also 
informs us that Triarius Pollio, the procurator of Claudius 
Czesar, sent over statues of it, but that this example was 
neither approved nor followed. The quarries of this stone 
were near, and gave name to the city of Porphyrites, which 
seems to have been in Arabia, or on the confines of Egypt 
towards Arabia, but ancient writers are not agreed on this 
point, nor is the situation now known. It was apparently 
unknown in Rome prior to the time of Claudius, for the 
porphyry in the Pantheon is ascribed to Septimus Severus. It 
hecame, however, so common, that in the time of Constantine 
it was known by the name of Roman stone (lapis Romanus). 
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It was used for pillars, for pavements, and above all for funeral 
urns, of which those of Constantine’s daughter and his mother 
in the Vatican (Sala a Croce Greca) are splendid specimens, 
in which, however, the workmanship is very inferior to the 
material. The urn, whether funereal or not, in the Capella 
Corsini at San Giovanni is still finer. It was also much used 
for vases of all sizes, one in the Vatican (Sala Rotonda) is 
about 50 feet in circumference, probably the ornament of an 
ancient bath. It is found in great abundance in all ruins of the 
empire after the time of Claudius, and was much used in 
buildings of the third and fourth centuries. In the Decadenza 
it was used for statues and bassi-relievi. Another celebrated 
variety of porphyry is known to the marble-cutters of Rome by 
the name of Serpentino Verde, green serpentine. It is the 
ancient Lapis Lacedzemonius, the quarries of it being at Mount 
Taygetus in Lacedzmon. The prevailing colour of the base is 
dark green, with numerous angular crystals of felspar of a 
lighter green. Pliny says of it “ Pretiosissimi quidem generis, 
Lacedeemonium viride cunctisque hilarius.” It is found only 
in small masses, and so it is described by Pausanias. It is 
extremely hard and difficult to work, and seems to have been 
only used for pavements, for which its hardness made it and 
red porphyry very suitable. Heliogabalus paved with them 
courts on the Palatine, and afterwards this became very 
common. The grotto commonly called of Egeria was thus 
paved, and the Pantheon by Alexander Severus, and the 
church of SS. Giovanni and Paolo, on the Celian, a building of 
the fourth century. Small fragments of it abound in every 
part of Rome, and there are many varieties of it in which the 
base varies from almost black to light green, and the crystals of 
felspar are of various shades from dark green to yellow. 


Progress of Medizeval Architecture. 
Ja BRITTON: 


From the beginning of the reign of Edward I. to that of the 
long reign of Edward III., Pointed architecture attained its 
climax of excellence. During that period it abounds with 
grace, beauty, and almost endless variety. Richness of decora- 
tion, without exuberance, is its character, whilst science and 
skill are manifested in every part of a construction, The form 
of the arch then principally used admitted of an equilateral 
triangle being inscribed between the crowning point of the 
arch and its points of springing. Examples of this class may 
be found in the Chapel of the Virgin, built between 1308 and 
1326, at St. Albans ; at Exeter, commenced in 1280, and com- 
pleted 1369; at Ely, in the Priory Chapel, erected between 
1321 and 1340; and at St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
constructed by Edward III. between 1330 and 1348. In the 
reigns of Edward I. and II. a great advance, both in intricacy 
and elegance of design, is evident, particularly in the richly- 
sculptured corbels, in the diversity of subjects ornamenting the 
key-stones or bosses, and in the variety of patterns in the 
tracery of the windows: those in Exeter Cathedral are pe- 
culiarly diversified. Within this period the spire was very 
generally adopted. Of corresponding time and class are the 
beautiful monumental crosses in honour of Queen Eleanor, at 
Geddington, Northampton, and Waltham Cross. The sepul- 
chral memorials of the same era exhibit many fine examples of 
the richness which distinguished the Pointed style. Another 
period (advancing in decoration) carries us to the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VIII., and exhibits a complete alteration 
both in the prominent features and in the ornamental forms of 
this style: it is generally called the Tudor style, and by Mr. 
Rickman the Perpendicular, Striking parts in the buildings of 
this era are the horizontal lines of the doorways, the embattled 
transoms of the windows, and the vast pendants ‘‘ hanging in 
the air,” which, from their immense weight, seem calculated 
rather to draw down than to support the vaults they ornament. 
One of the first examples is the north front of Westminster 
Hall, erected between 1395 and 1399; and the next is King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, commenced by Henry VI. about 
1443—“ one of the most magnificent triumphs of architectural 
science in the kingdom.” The Collegiate Chapel of St. George, 
at Windsor, completed about the tenth year of Henry VIII, 
and Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, then follow, and ex- 
hibit a profuse increase of masonic and sculptural decoration. 
The latter chapel is styled by Leland the “miracle of the 
world,” and however extravagant that eulogium may appear, 
there is probably no other edifice on the globe in which such 
profound geometrical skill has been displayed, mingled with 
such luxuriancy of ornament. “It would seem, indeed, as 
though the architect had intended to give to stone the cha- 
racter of embroidery, and enclose his walls in the meshes of 
lacework,” so profuse and delicate is the tracery throughout 
the exterior and interior of this royal chapel and mausoleum. 
After this period Pointed architecture declined, of which Bath 
Abbey Church is, though not wholly a departure from the cha- 
racter and forms of preceding buildings, an evidence. Below 
this period all its beauties were superseded by the hetero- 
geneous forms of a debased Italian or Roman style, which pre- 
vailed in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
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A Foreigner’s View of English Architecture in 1833. 


BARON D’HAUSSEZ, 


In classifying the relative degree of imperfection of the fine 
arts in England, architecture should be placed still lower than 
painting. It is almost reduced to the routine of heaping brick 
upon brick, without further order or symmetry than that neces- 
sary to create openings for doors and windows. If a house 
should be too small, another is built at the side of it, out of 
harmony with the first. English architects do not hesitate to 
place a beam on an arch, a small window by the side of a wide 
door, or a chimney at the angle of a building. Do they wish 
for ornaments? they can only find columns; they do not 
trouble themselves either with their proportions or their props. 
Their height is determined by the elevation of the edifice. 
They are placed on a cornice or on a balcony, with as little 
motive as there would be for placing them underneath ; they 
are indifferently employed in ornamenting a shop, a palace, or 
a cottage. Norcan even the praise of imitation be accorded 
to English architecture. Witness the triumphal arch of the 
Green Park, and that of the palace destined to become the 
royal residence—a bold defiance of bad taste. The internal 
arrangement of the houses is in keeping with the poverty of 
their external decoration. The system is exactly the same for 
the house of a lord as for that of a tradesman ; the difference 
exists only in the proportions. ‘The taste of the architect goes 
for nothing in the ornamental portion. When he has built 
four walls, so fragile that the roll of a carriage produces a 
general crepitation, placed horizontally, as well as_per- 
pendicularly, separations which form ceilings and partition 
walls, and added to these a narrow staircase of difficult ascent, 
which communicates with the three storeys of this wretched 
house, his occupation is at an end. In order to rival the 
architect’s good taste, an upholsterer generally covers these 
walls with a paper of a red ground. He-furnishes two or three 
of the rooms in the same colour, places four-post beds in the 
sleeping-rooms, carpets in all the apartments, and behold an 
English house ready to receive its inmates. As to looking- 
glasses they are rarely met with, and are generally of small 
dimensions. Ifthe English wished for clocks, they would find 
it difficult to place them in apartments without brackets, whose 
elevated chimneypieces (4 or 5 feet high) are without shelves. 
Instead of being composed of folding shutters, the windows 
are formed of grooved panels, sliding into each other, and cut 
out about 4 feet from the ground. Hence it is necessary to 
stoop the head to look out, and one is also obliged to bend 
one’s self if one wishes to walk in the narrow balcony before 
the house. In looking over the numerous heaps of habitations 
which have risen round the capital during the last half century, 
on the sea coast, and in every place in which there has been a 
pretext to build, and in examining the architecture employed, it 
must be acknowledged that, if the English know how to build 
towns, they do not know how to build houses. ‘This arises 
from an abundance of capital and a luxury of taste, 


The Ruins of Chi Chen, Yucatan. 
B. M. NORMAN, 


The ruins are situated upon a plain of many miles in cir- 
cumference, nearly in the centre of the province, upwards ot 
one hundred miles from the sea, and away from all water com- 
munication. They have no apparent order or laying-out of 
streets, as a plan shows, but that they bear evidence of a people 
highly skilled in the mechanical arts as also in a portion of the 
sciences must be conclusive to my readers. The buildings 
which are now in the most perfect state of preservation are the 
temple, castle, pyramid, and other erections upon a succession 
of terraces composed of rubble, embedded in mortar, held 
together by finished walls of fine concrete limestone, the sides 
of which are invariably located with reference to the four 
cardinal points, and the principal fronts facing the east. The 
walls of the buildings rise perpendicularly, generally to one- 
half the height where there are entablatures, above which to 
the cornice the facades are laid off in compartments, which are 
elaborately ornamented with stone sculpture-work over a 
diamond lattice ground, illustrated with hieroglyphic figures of 
various kinds, the whole interspersed with chaste and unique 
borders, executed with the greatest possible skill and precision. 
The stones are cut in parallelopipeds of about 12 inches in 
length and 6 inches in breadth, the interstices filled up of the 
same material of which the terraces are composed. The 
height of these buildings generally is 20 feet, and rarely above 
25 feet. They are limited to one storey, long and narrow, 
without windows. The rooms are confined to a double range, 
receiving no other light than what passes through the doorway. 
The ceilings are built in the form of an acute-angled arch by 
layers of flat stones, the edges being bevelled and carried up to 
the apex, upon which rests a stone that serves as a key. The 
interior of some of the most important of these rooms is 
finished with a beautiful white composition, laid on with the 
greatest skill, Fresco-painting in these rooms is also observable 
and the colours still in good preservation, sky blue and light 


green being the most prominent. Figures of Indian characters 
can be discerned, but not with sufficient distinctness for the 
subject to be traced. The floors are covered with a hard com- 
position, which shows marks of wear. The doorways are 
nearly a square of about 7 feet, somewhat resembling the 
Egyptian, the sides of which are formed of large blocks of 
hewn stone. In some instances the lintels are of the same 
material, with hieroglyphics and lines carved upon the outer 
surfaces. Stone rings and holes at the sides of the doorways 
Indicate that doors once swung upon them. 


Ancient Extramural Churches. 
H. GALLY KNIGHT. 


From the custom which had originated in the catacombs— 
from the habit which the primitive Christians had acquired of 
visiting the graves of the martyrs—it became a matter of neces- 
sity to associate the church with the tomb, and to provide a 
place of worship below ground as well as above. This, in 
several instances, was accomplished at Rome by placing the - 
church immediately above a part of the catacombs, as at San 
Lorenzo and Santa Agnese ; or, as at St. Peter’s, by placing 
the altar immediately above the spot to which the mortal 
remains of the apostle had been removed. The practice of 
associating the churches with the graves of martyrs was the 
cause of their being frequently placed in situations which had 
little reference to public convenience, namely, without the walls 
of the cities to which they belonged. For, as executions usually 
took place without the walls, and as the martyrs were often 
buried, or supposed to have been buried, where they were put 
to death, the wish of that age could not be accomplished without 
frequently placing the churches in remote and insulated situa- 
tions. Thus it was that Constantine placed the church of St. 
Peter adjacent to the Circus of Nero, though the city of Rome 
was at that time at some distance from the Vatican Hill. 
Theodosius, for similar reasons, placed the church of St. Paul 
at an equal distance from the city, on the opposite side, At 
that time a_ liability, which afterwards exposed insulated 
churches and their frequenters to much peril, did not exist. 
At that time the interior of the empire was still inviolate, and 
those who built the churches never imagined that the day 
might come when their descendants could not go out of the 
walls without being liable to attacks, and when the churches 
themselves would be exposed to insult and injury. Little did 
Constantine imagine that men of a newer religion than his own 
would ever reach and deface the cathedral which he had 
planted within sight of the metropolis of the world. 


The Warthez of the Early Church. 
R. BURGESS. 

Church antiquities have been as fruitful in disputation as 
the three gates of Romulus or Ariosto’s inkstand. Four classes 
of penitents are found in the canons of councils and in the 
fathers ; the first was called mpox)aiovres, or the wailing ones ; 
the second, the dxpowsevor, or the hearing ones ; the third class 
was the trorimrovres, or the prostrate ; and the fourth class, the 
guvecravres, Or the standing ones—that is, standing without 
communion, St. Basil, in one of his epistles, tells us how 
fifteen years were spent by a penitent sinner of a certain 
description among these four unenviable positions. The first 
four years he wept, for five more he listened, for other four he 
lay down, and for the remaining two he stood up. We have 
to find four suitable places for these different orders of penitents. 
Before the door which led from the vestibulum into the atrium 
stood the first order, the wailers, outside the church imploring 
of the faithful, as they passed within, to pray for them. On 
the corresponding or opposite side of the atrium, adjacent to 
the front of the body of the church, was the place for pagans, 
heretics, catechumens, and the second class of penitents, called 
the hearing or listening ones, a motley throng, and all supposed 
to be under corporal as well as mental discipline. These two 
places, assigned for the weepers and the listeners, were called 
narthex ; according to some, the first and second narthex; but 
others say that only the space adjacent to the nave or body of 
the church was called narthex, Jar excellence; and here Leone 
Allacci raises a knotty point as to whether these catechumens 
and energumens and acroomeni, or hearers, were admitted 
within the body of the church during service or not. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus is cited to prove that the place for the hearers 
at least was within the door during the instruction, though not 
during the prayers. It would certainly seem a refinement of 
discipline to put the hearers out of the church in a place where 
they could hear nothing ; and therefore we are rather inclined 
to let the narthex extend a little within the church door. It 
was called narthex on account of the ferula or rod that the 
penitents used for inflicting chastisement upon themselves ; 
and if this were really done, coz amore, so that the wailers on 
one side and the hearers on the other side of the atrium should 
have joined in a howling chorus, one cannot wonder that the 
name of Paradise, once given to the area, went out at a very 
early stage of penitential discipline, for anything more unlike a 
Paradise one cannot well imagine. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CRAWFORD MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART, CORK. 


OR many years the Cork School of Art was housed in 
the upper part of premises originally built for a 
Custom House, in the year 1724, with small windows, and 
in many ways unsuitable to its purpose. There the 
splendid casts presented by Canova were stored, and they 
formed Mac iser’s first models. In 1884 a local gentleman 
undertook to defray the cost of a considerable extension for 
the benefit of the art school, additional land was purchased 
by the committee, and at the same time the Government 
gave up the whole of the old building for the purpose. A 
new wing was added to the south side of the old structure, 
the angle at which it lies being marked by an octagonal 
turret, which produces a very good effect. Owing to the 
nature of the site special care had to be taken with the 
foundation. Piles, covered by a strong bed of concrete, 
containing a double row of iron rails, were used with a 
perfectly satisfactory result. This portion of the building 
contains a large gallery for the exhibition of statuary, a 
number of classrooms for the art school, besides art 
master’s room, library, offices, caretaker’s residence, &c. 
Subsequently Mr. CRAwrorp undertook to build another 
wing to the back, containing a new stair, a picture gallery, 
public lecture theatre, capable of seating 250 people, and 
five classrooms for science. In the old building space has 
been reserved for a public library, librarian’s residence, &c. 
Owing to the death of Mr. Crawrorbp, all the work con- 
templated by him has not been carried out, but up to the 
time of his death a sum considerably over 20,o00/. was 
spent on the premises. The walls are built with local 
stone faced with red brick. All cornices, window dress- 
ings, &c., are chiselled limestone. The architect was Mr, 
ARTHUR Hitt, of Cork. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS, 122 & 1238._DESIGNS FOR STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS. CONVENT 
BIRKDALE, [H. KIRBY AND C. W. WHALL.) 


NO. 124.-DOORWAY, [E. G. HARDY.] 
NO. 125.-HOUSE, [E. G. HARDY.) 


MILAN, 
SIENA, 


GIFT FROM MR. RUSKIN. 


M®* RUSKIN has just presented the Cork High School 

for Girls with a case of rare and costly minerals, 
stones, and gems. There are five uncut Brazilian diamonds, 
showing variations of colour; a really fine nugget of gold in 
quartz, weighing about two ounces ; and a tress of native silver 
with a trace of copper and some other metal. There are 
several specimens of amethysts and quartz from Brazil, and 
three from the Ballintemple “diamond” quarry, Blackrock. 
Mr. Ruskin has, in addition, presented the school with eighteen 
of his original drawings to illustrate his greatest work, “ The 
Stones of Venice,” and four of the originals of the plates in the 
chapter on “ Vegetation ” in ‘“‘ Modern Architecture.” In years 
to come these drawings will most certainly be worth tenfold 
their present value. He has also given an illuminated cover for 
an ancient Persian missal. The design is in gold and colours 
of conventional flower and leafwork. A further gift of a hand- 
painted ornament, consisting of two panels from the “ Book of 
Kells,” will be much admired. Accompanying Mr. Ruskin’s gift 
was a Short description of twelve of the specimens. 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


HE annual meeting of the Dundee Institute of Architec- 
ture, Science and Art was held in Lamb’s Hotel, Dundee, 

on Monday, Mr. T. S. Robertson, the president, being chair- 
man. The report of the work for the session 1888-89 was 
submitted, which stated that the Council were glad to be able 
to congratulate the members on the increasing prosperity of 
the Institute. The roll for last year contained the names of 
5 honorary members, 45 members, and 142 associates ; and 
this year it contains 6 honorary members, 49 members, and 
150 associates. The income for the year had been 106/. 16s. 52., 
and the expenditure 57/7. 14s. 7¢, leaving a balance of 
49/. 18, 9a. to be carried forward. The excursions continued 
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to be very popular, and.were the source of much enjoyment to 
the members, and the lectures during the winter had been well 
attended. The office-bearers for session 1889-90 were elected as 
follows :—Mr. T. S. Robertson, president ; Mr. Charles Ower, 
A.M.I.C.E., vice-president ; ordinary members of Council, Mr. 
William Mackison, F R.I.B.A., and Mr. James H. Langlands ; 
associate members of Council, Bailie Stephenson and Mr. R. C. 
Walker ; honorary secretary, Mr. Leslie Ower, C.E., 104 Com- 
mercial Street ; honorary treasurer, Mr. J. J. Henderson, C.E., 
8 Bank Street ; and the auditors, Messrs. James Bruce and 
Thomas P. Fleming. It was agreed to petition the Royal 
Institute of British Archite:ts to support the Architects Regis- 
tration Bill. 


GAMBETTA ON ENGLISH ART. 


LETTER written by Gambetta while on a visit to 
Brussels in 1873 has been communicated to the Paris 
The following are said to be the 


A 


correspondent of the Z7777es. 
principal passages :— 

Plato was quite right in making the Beautiful the splendour 
of the True, and this would be now the best definition of 
Flemish and Dutch painting... . 

The Wilson Gallery is especially remarkable as a collection 
of landscapes. Among the Flemings who hold an unobtrusive 
place in it we remark with praise the three great representatives 
of the contemporary French school, Dupré, Rousseau, and 
F. Millet. The first, with his romantic fervour, triumphs in 
three landscapes full of vigour and boldness. Rousseau figures 
in it with his immortal Forest of Lontainebleau, which he him- 
self revealed to the French world, and which makes him a kind 
of pictorial Virgil, giving to the forest of our kings the bright- 
ness, colouring, and poetry of the Tempe of the Swan of 
Mantua. Millet appears with his marked character of a painter 
of the seasons, the fields, and the peasants. 

The Angelus, the masterpiece, in which two peasants, 
bathed in the pale rays of the setting sun, bow, full of mystical 
thrills at the penetrating sound of a bell ringing for evening 
prayer at the monastery visible on the horizon, compels medita- 
tion on the still powerful influence of religious tradition among 
the rural population. With what minuteness, and yet breadth, 
these two grand outlines of the peasant and his servant stand 
out on the still, warm field! The task is over, the wheelbarrow 
is there, full of the day’s harvest, and they are about to return 
to the cottage for the night’s rest. The bell has rung the 
curfew of labour, and at once these two dark animals, as La 
Bruyére would say, stand up erect and motionless, They are 
waiting for and counting the strokes of the bell, as they did 
yesterday, and as they will do to-morrow, in an attitude too 
natural not to be habitual, before taking the road which leads 
to the village. The fleecy and melancholy sky which hangs 
over the landscape shares itself in the general pensiveness 
which dominates the picture. 

The scene is admirable, and has a wider bearing than the 
subject. You feel that the artist is not merely a painter, but 
that, living ardently amid the passions and problems of his age, 
he takes his share in them, and transports the portion which he 
has grasped to his canvas. Painting thus understood ceases to 
be a mere spectacle ; it rises higher, and assumes a moralising 
and educating 7é/e. The citizen infuses the artist, and with a 
grand and noble picture we have a lesson of social and political 
morality. 

Rarest thing of all, the English are here placed, and justly 
so, in the first rank, The works of Turner, Constable, and 
Reynolds represent with sovereign majesty their art and 
country. Turner, more reasonable and moderate than you 
have the pleasure of seeing him in his native country. Constable, 
with that true and sincere feeling of nature which made him the 
inaugurator of the new naturalist school of painting, who aban- 
doned all the conventions, artifices, and imaginary descriptions 
of pretended Greek or Roman landscapes, and who first used 
his own eyes to see, and understand, and admire the grass, 
water, and trees in their striking natural beauty, and who, 
having seen and remembered, sought to fix, and succeeded in 
fixing, on the canvas the vagueness of their outlines and the 
variations of tint, anxious only for two things—accuracy of light 
and truth of form. Such was Constable, and such we have 
again found him in this fine gallery ; and we have greeted with 
emotion the memory of a man but for whom the great school of 
French landscapists would perhaps be still copying and diluting 
the legacy of the first Eustache, Lesueur, Poussin, Verner, 
Girodet, and other lovers of Greek temples, scattered among 
sands and cardboard trees. . 

But the pearl seems to us to be Reynolds, for everything is 
collected in this marvellous picture, as in Millet’s nature and 
humanity ; and what nature there is in the fresh shade of an 
immense English park, and what humanity and grace are In 
maternal love, at the delicious and sorrowful moment chosen by 
the artist for his conception! A young widow in all the lustre 
of her beauty is playing with her baby (Gambetta wrote the 
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word in English) seated on her lap. The young woman 
beholds in her beloved child’s features the image of an adored 
husband, and as though the child already recalled the gestures 
of the departed father, he extends his plump and ruddy little 
hand to the chin of his mother, who even in her grief cannot 
help smiling. And that smile, like a flower suddenly bursting 
forth amid a storm, reminds one of the splendid verse of 
Homer, where Hector’s young wife, bidding adieu to the hero 
about to die for his country, smiles through her tears on pre- 
senting to him the young Astyanax, who, heedless amid this 
great grief, is playing with the plume of the redoubtable Trojan’s 
helmet. Reynolds’s widow mingles in her moist and joyous 
eyes sad memory and the pleasing hope which is there under 
her eyes, in the robust and restless little body of this being, full 
of force and promise. It is impossible to give family life a 
loftier and more penetrating impression. 

Everything ends and everything recommences; flowers 
spring up and live on tombs, and, after all, what to everlasting 
Nature are our joys, griefs, hopes, or disappointments? She is 
ever inexhaustible. We in her hands are forms, which she tries 
and rejects, pushing ever forward her divine architecture. Our 
pride, duty, and honour, like our recompense, consist in under- 
standing and helping her, if possible, and in any case in appear- 
ing and disappearing with equal greatness of mind and equal 
insensibility. 


CROWN ESTATES IN LONDON. 


N Tuesday Mr. Arthur Cates gave evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Woods and Forest 
Department. He said that his receipts from the property in 
1888 were 2,165/., and his bills amounted to 2,058/. for letting 
houses on repairing leases, selling and buying building sites, 
seeing to the expediency of pulling down old houses, and 
recommending the building of new ones. -The net charge for 
his services in 1888 was 1,374/. Houses were let on repairing 
leases for twenty-one years, and sometimes for forty years. 
Building sites brought higher terms when let for eighty years 
than when let for forty years. The property was improving. 
Between 1873 and 1889 there had been expended by the 
Department on the purchase of freeholds in London 1,396,700/, 
producing 53,8207. The total amount received for sales in the 
same period had been 226,823/. The London property included 
part of Piccadilly, the south side of Pall Mall, Carlton House 
Terrace, the offices of the London County Council in Spring 
Gardens, the east side of the Haymarket, South Regent Street 
including Her Majesty’s Theatre and the United University 
Club; the block including the Union Club and what was 
Waterloo House, and on the opposite side of Trafalgar Square 
the block including Morley’s Hotel; King William Street, 
including the Lowther Arcade; Whitehall Place, including 
Scotland Yard and Dover House; south of Buckingham 
Palace, the Palace Hotel ; a considerable portion of the south 
side of New Oxford Street, and also of Holborn, including the 
Westminster Bank and the Holborn Restaurant. On the west 
side of Fetter Lane they had the Birkbeck Institution and 
Messrs. Sampson Low’s publishing house. The Crown had 
property in Victoria Street on both sides. They had acquired 
property at the Holborn Viaduct from Hatton Garden to 
St. Sepulchre’s Church. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


A MEETING of subscribers to the British School at Athens 
and the Cyprus Exploration Fund was held in the rooms 
of the Society of Arts on Wednesday. 

In the year which has passed, the report stated that the 
school has done good work both in Athens and elsewhere. The 
director of the British School was invited by the Greek 
Government, together with the directors of the French, 
German, and American schools, to confer with M. Kavvadias, 
the superintendent of antiquities, as to the course which 
further excavations should take upon the Athenian Acropolis. 
The school has again undertaken the management of the ex- 
cavations carried out in Cyprus on behalf of the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund. Two sites have been worked at, namely, 
Polites Chrysochou, the supposed site of the ancient Arsinoe, 
and Limniti. Mr, Ernest Gardner, the director of the school, 
superintended the early stages of the work at Poli and then 
left it in the hands of two of the students, Mr. J. A. R. Munro 
and Mr. Arnold Tubbs, who succeeded Mr. Hogarth as Craven 
Travelling Fellow at Oxford. The results of the excava- 
tion have hardly been so striking as those that were 
obtained last year at Paphos; but, taken as a whole, 
the finds in Cypriote inscriptions and in works of art 
of various styles and periods — more especially in pottery 
and terra-cotta—are of very considerable interest. In Athens 
Mr. R. W. Schultz has spent his second session at the school 
partly in carrying forward his work on Byzantine architecture 


begun last year, partly in making full-sized drawings of some 
of the more important mouldings in Greek architecture, as 
exemplified in the temples and other remains in Athens. The 
one difficulty which the school has still to face is on the finan- 
cial side. The new donations and subscriptions received 
during the past year have been insignificant. The annual 
subscriptions stand as before at about 460/. The grant of 1oo/. 
from the University of Oxford has this year been renewed for 
another term of three years, and it is probable that the similar 
grant from the Hellenic Society will be renewed also. But 
neither these grants nor the balance of about 260/. per 
annum contributed by individuals can be regarded as a per- 
manent endowment. As the balance-sheet shows, there is now 
a balance of some 686/. in hand to capital account. The com- - 
mittee propose to devote some part of this sum next session to 
excavation on some suitable site in Greece itself. The valuable 
results obtained by the French, German and American schools 
by such researches on Greek soil may well inspire English 
students with generous emulation, and the committee feel no 
doubt that the subscribers will approve of this scheme, even 
though the products of the excavation must go to enrich the 
museums of Athens. 

Lord Carnarvon moved the adoption of the report. Sucha 
school as that of Athens, he said, was a distinct and incalcul-. 
able help towards the culture which lay at the root of the 
highest civilisation. It was only a few years since that the 
school was founded. The Greek Government, with great 
generosity, had given them a site. Funds were found without 
difficulty for the building of the house. A valuable library was 
in process of creation, and from the slopes of Hymettus, 
whence the house looked down, the eye could travel over some 
of the most famous scenes of Athenian history. Scholars and 
travellers might now enjoy the invaluable privilege of obtaining 
the best advice and guidance in their Classical studies. The. 
work the Greek Government had done in the establishment of 
museums, both central and local, had been very great. They 
had sacrificed, no doubt, something of picturesqueness in 
sacrificing Mediaeval Athens, But there were many other 
picturesque objects and ruins in the world. There was but one 
Athens of the Periclean age, and the Greek Government had 
chosen, not unwisely, to restore to light and the knowledge of 
the present generation as distinctly and vividly as they could 
that marvellous and unique era in the world’s history. 
There never would be such an age again, such an efflorescence 
of genius and of the human intellect. The object which 
they all had at heart was in danger of suffering from want 
of funds. It must not be forgotten either that the British 
School at Athens was in generous rivalry with similar 
schools of other nations. But there was this difference. 
France, with that clear intellectual and artistic instinct which 
had so long distinguished her, even in the midst of great 
national calls upon her purse, had found means for subsidising 
her school ; and Germany, with her great love of research, had 
also thought the object worthy of national expenditure. 
America out of the fulness of her liberality had subscribed 
generously to her school; Italy, it was said, contemplated the 
establishment of a school, and would doubtless in some form 
endow it. It was therefore his melancholy duty as chairman to 
say that the subscriptions were hardly equal to the objects in 
view, and he could only trust that their appeal would meet with 
such a response as the object deserved. 

Sir Charles Newton, in seconding the resolution, said that 
he did so with the more satisfaction that he was one of the 
original founders of the school. Notwithstanding the zeal 
which many English scholars had shown in the work of the 
school, we had been far outstripped by the French and 
Germans. German scholars had published wonderful collec- 
tions of Athenian inscriptions, and the excavations of France 
in the Island of Delos had brought marvellous results to the 
light, and both nations had issued publications on recent 
archzological discoveries which put our puny efforts to shame. 
The resolution for the adoption of the report was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr, Sidney Colvin read the report of the committee of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund for the year. 

‘“‘In the summer of 1888 Mr. Hogarth carried out a general 
archeological survey of the island, and the University of 
Oxford has shown its sense of the value of his labours by 
voting a sum of roo/. for the publication of their results. 

“Satisfactory arrangements have been made with Mr. 
Williamson, the owner of the site, and leave to excavate having 
been obtained from the Government, Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
director of the British School at Athens, and Mr. J. A. R. 
Munro, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, began operations 
on February 14, and Mr. H. Arnold Tubbs, of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, joined them two days later. Mr. Williamson’s 
vineyard, which was first tried, proved unproductive. Excava- 
tions were then begun on a site south-east of the village, and 
about twenty tombs were opened. In these were found a great 
quantity of Cypriote pottery, black glazed ware, terra-cotta 
figures, mostly of poor workmanship, objects of bronze and 
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_ ron, such as strigils, knives, and mirrors, alabastra, vases of 
various styles, glass, a little jewellery, and two inscriptions in 
Cypriote character. 

“ Although the large majority of tombs opened seemed to 
be Ptolemaic, it appeared that some of them were reconstruc- 
tions of older sepulchres. Among the objects found were 
several black-ficured cylices, dating from about 500 B.c., frag- 
ments of a red- figured vase, coloured white and gold in parts, 
and of two or three red-figured fifth-century vases, and the 
upper half of a large inscribed marble stelé with the head and 
shoulders of a male figure of fair style. The find of Cypriote 
pottery was large, and the vases with figurines were numerous, 
the best of them being one with elaborate patterns in dull 
purple-black on the ruddy ground of the natural clay. The 
jewellery was more plentiful than good; but a pair of silver- 
plated bracelets with gilt rams’ heads and an engraved hematite 
scarab deserve mention. Two probably early limestone 
capitals may also be noticed. Some addition has also been 
made to the materials for the study of Cypriote epigraphy. 

‘A full and scientific account of the first season’s excava- 
tions, and of the archeological results obtained, has been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Gardner, Hogarth, James, and Elsey Smith, 
and has been published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

“The subscriptions obtained in response to the appeal 
issued by the committee in the autumn of 1887 have been 
sufficient to defray the expense of the operations up to the 
present time. Now, however, the funds at their disposal are 
reduced to the sum of 175/., as shown in the statement of 
accounts which accompanies the report ; and it is necessary for 
them to appeal for further subscriptions in order that they may 
be able to continue a work which has already yielded results of 
great importance. 

“The High Commissioner, Sir Henry Bulwer, to whose 
support and kindness the committee have from the beginning 
of their work been especially indebted, has expressed a strong 
opinion in favour of their next operations being undertaken at 
Salamis,” 

Mr, Gennadius, the Greek Minister, moved, and Professor 
Jebb seconded, a vote of thanks to Lord Carnarvon for pre- 
siding, which was cordially passed and briefly acknowledged. 


EXCAVATIONS AT BUBASTIS. 


T a special meeting of the Victoria Institute, held on 
Friday night at the great hall of the Society of Arts, 
which was densely crowded, M. Naville, whose authentic edition 
of the “ Book of the Dead, » based on a critical collation of all 
papyrus texts would alone mark him as one of the chief 
Egyptologists in the world, presented a most interesting survey 
of his persevering and triumphant excavations at Bubastis, 
which have been carried on for many years. Sir G. G. Stokes, 
D.C.L., M.P., P.R.S., as president of the institute, was in the 
chair, ‘and introduced M. Naville, who was welcomed with 
hearty cheers and at once plunged into his topic. He reminded 
his audience of the interesting reference to the words of the 
Prophet Ezekiel as he stood by the river Chebar, reading the 
whole passage (xxx. 13-18), studded as it is throughout with 
names of the great Egyptian cities, Noph, Pathros, Zoan, 
Pelusium, the northern stronghold of Egypt, with Aven or 
Heliopolis and Bubastis last of all, and the topic of which he 
was chiefly to speak. Having again read the last of the six 
verses, ‘The young men of Aven and Pibeseth shall fall by 
the sword, ” he reminded his hearers that Heliopolis was well 
known, but what, he asked, is Pibeseth (Bubastis)? He then 
described the site which he has restored to history after a long 
night of gloom by such stubborn will and thorough success. 
He pitched his tent there, along with his friend Mr. “Griffith, in 
the spring of 1887, and at once began the fruitful diggings. The 
first try showed the temple was not lost. There turned up hidden 
heaps of granite blocks and colossal columns, reminding him of 
what had been seen at Zoan by Mariette. It cost the winters of 
1888 and 1889 to lay all bare. To assure themselves nothing was 
lost, they pulled down the heaps of stones piled up by the fall of 
the walls of the two halls. Rolling and turning every block gave 
them inscriptions and monuments invaluable. A granite shrine 
200 yards long yielded fragments of Hathor’s (the Egyptian 
Venus) head and shattered statues. The temple could be 
planned ; it had four halls of different date. The first from the 
east, perhaps the oldest, was entered between two enormous 
columns, with palm capitals. Outside the door were two great 
Hyksos statues ; one was now inthe British museum, Beyond 
was a second hall also very archaic ; since Osorkou II, it was 
named the Festive Hall in memory of a great sacred fete. 
More west still was the most luxurious part. of the temple, a 
hall propped on pillars, with lotus or palm-leaf capitals, and by 
pillars capped by a finely-chiselled Hathor head; the best 
specimen is in the Boston Museum. The temple ended ina 
very large room, the largest area of the four. This was never 
finished, “but at the end was Pasht’s shrine ; fragments are in 


the British Museum. Save Zoan, a city very like Bubastis, 
none in the Delta has yielded so many centuries of so very 
varying epochs from the great fourth dynasty down to the 
Ptolemies. M. Naville examined most carefully the colossal 
architraves on which the name of Rameses II. has beenengraven 
in such utter obliteration of the rightful owners that it is often 
hopeless to restore the stolen property to them. Yet M. 
Naville has spared no pains to do so wherever it has 
been possible, and his triumphs in this way have been most 
cheering, and that in seemingly quite hopeless cases. They 
have helped to fill not only monumental gaps, but also many a 
gap left by our Greek and other literary sources, as was proved 
in details for which we lack space. The contributions in this 
way furnished by Bubastis were simply marvellous, To show 
these and parallel successes, M. Naville reviewed Manetho’s 
thirty dynasties from the second, including the Pharaoh 
Sethenes, whose monumental escutcheon is preserved in the 
Oxford Museum, to the thirtieth, and even the Ptolemies, and 
beyond them to the Roman rule of Augustus, in whose reign 
the Christian era begins. 


THE PEASANT-PAINTER OF BARBIZON.* 
By ARTHUR O’NEILL. 


HE life-story which I propose as briefly as possible to lay 
before you to-day will seem, I am afraid, a sad one, 
almost tragic—a story of a constant purpose, of brave effort, of 
great endurance and noble work—the story of a career which 
passed, after many struggles, from the darkness of penury into 
the light of ease, though the light came only in time to soothe 
the last years of perhaps the most penetrating of all the God- 
gifted souls who have devoted themselves to the divine task of 
interpreting nature to humanity, of discovering beauty where 
the common eye saw dross, of glorifying humility, and elevating 
the veriest shreds of the humbleness of a peasant’s homely 
station into an atmosphere where he and his surroundings, his 
uncouth figure, his daily avocations, shine resplendent in the 
firmament of art; and, like the stellar meteors, illuminate our 
sadly barren earth. The Shakespearean dictum is more 
applicable to artists, perhaps, than to men of letters, that 
the good men do lives after them. It was never more 
positively illustrated than in the case of Jean Francois Millet, 
who is the subject to-day of my reverential praise. Those 
who are endeavouring to fathom the secrets of nature, 
and bring her manifold phases within the compass of 
the brush or pencil, may be presumed to know of the 
many instances which our own annals record of unrecognised 
genius, of unappreciated talent, of a great heart wearing itself 
away in a vain attempt to arrest the public notice by its 
strenuous palpitations. Shall we call Turner to witness, or 
David Cox, or Bonington, whose influence founded a “cult” in 
France ere yet his own countrymen had learned to discern the 
precise technique of his draughtsmanship and the wondrous 
luminosity of his aerial perspective? Shall we summon as 
witnesses those who bought from the Norfolk school in the 
days when it was young, and grandly strong with the strength 
of youth? You have heard of the terrible conflict with the 
fateful forces of George Miiller ; of George Mason, who painted 
poems ; of Frederick Walker ; ‘of poor George James Pinwell, 
who would have been a giant if he had been allowed to live; 
of Paul Grey, the very name of a shade even in artistic circles, 
but the name of a man who would have deserved to be an 
Academician by this time, if the powers of life and death had 
spared him to us. 

Or, to change the venue, poll the people who are proud of 
their privileged position at “ private views,” and how many of 
them in France or England know Georges Michel, the Old 
Crome and Cotman combined of the high lands to the north of 
Paris? who, with the vivid grasp of an athlete, as graphic as 
Salvator Rosa, depicted with a splendid mastery of all the 
artifices of art the nude beauties of the Buttes Chaumont, the 
quarries behind Montmartre, the thousand and one scenes of 
natural beauty which more than a thousand and one of our 
friends and acquaintances will, this particular year, visit Paris 
—not to see. 

The peasant-painter of Barbizon I have called Millet. It 
is his own description of himself. He is always reminding his 
close and helpful friend Sensier that he is a peasant. “I ama 
peasant—a peasant,” he says in a letter to Sensier in 
April 1867. “I only have wished people to think of the man 
who gains his bread by the sweat of his brow.” But let it be 
marked that this peasant and painter and poet was not a boor. 
He could read Theocritus in Greek, and once ventured on an 
illustrated translation of one of the Idylls. Poussin was his 
chief model—Poussin, the first of the naturalists—and Virgil 
was his favourite poet ; he was steeped to the ups of his finger- 
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nails in the classics of his own language; he studied Homer 
and Dante and Shakespeare ; and one of his most grateful 
letters is addressed to M. Chassaigne in acknowledging the 
Truly, it was fit that 
the genius who exalted rusticity should be offered as a tribute 
to his especial talent the work of the Peet Ploughman who gave 


receipt of the poems of Robert Burns, 


the humble daisy a distinction all its own. 
Millet, peasant as he loved to describe himself, was a man 
of more than common culture. He had read much, and he had 


the faculty—I doubt whether I should call it a happy one—of 


remembering everything. He rejoiced in living and dressing 
like a peasant, in striving to understand the peasant class in 
his western birthplace of Greville, and in the great forest of 
Fontainebleau, wherein he pitched his tent permanently for the 
quarter of a century of his productive life. It was in that 


spacious region of monarchical trees and cyclopean rocks, of 


umbrageous avenues and austere defiles—it was there in the 
village of Barbizon, where the one inn is decorated from base- 


ment to rafters with what are now the priceless drawings of 


artists whose names are emblazoned on the scroll of fame— 
there in a long little one-storeyed cottage it was that I was 
fortunate enough to make acquaintance with this singularly 
gifted painter of humble life. It is long ago; it was in ’73. I 
had taken introductions from Paris, where he had at last asserted 
himself, though for poor prices as compared with the sums his 
pictures bring in nowadays. I had seen one of his numerous 
Sheep Shearers either in Goupils’ or at the Salon in that 
year. What is more important, I had seen an etching of Ze 
Angelus, that marvellous study, which profoundly moved me. 
It was the emotion engendered by that grand and beautiful 
picture of rustic piety—of the peasants suspending their labour 
in the field as they listened to the bell of the distant church— 
which impelled me more than anything else to seek the in- 
ventor of the impressive, I could almost say audacious, 
composition, The introductions I carried were entirely un- 
necessary. It was one of the days when the dear master was 
suffering another instalment of his earthly martyrdom. It was 
a bright May day; but one of the terrible headaches, which 
made the latter years of his life years of pain, had compelled 
him to throw aside brush and palette and easel. I did not 
know that at the time. Millet received me most cordially. 
He asked me if I were an American, for that people, he said, 
had found out that there was “something in him” long before 
his compatriots had ended their dispute as to whether he was 
not vulgar. 

Imagine a man alittle over medium height, heavily bearded, 
wearing apparently a fox-skin cap, with a singularly mobile 
face, with eyes that seemed to pierce one through—a man who 
had read much of English literature but could not speak the 
language—a man who seemed to distrust the value of the 
words he was using, and yet was anxious to know all that was 
doing in the art world on the other side of the Channel—a 
man who impressed one at once as heaven-favoured in his 
singular capacity for seeing into the very heart of things—a 
tree or flower, a herd in the pastures, a gleaner in the corn- 
field, a servant in the vineyard, or a visitor from abroad—all 
and everything were subjected to the close but not obtrusive 
scrutiny of those large and searching brown eyes. He would 
let me see none of his own work, except some charcoal 
sketches. He showed me, however, his portfolios, which 
were, to be frank, enclosed in sheets of brown paper, and there 
I saw a goodly sight of drawings by his constant friend, 
Theodore Rousseau, some sketches by Troyon, a few of the 
hasty memoranda of Diaz, one only drawing by Corot, who 
until the last protested that he could not understand Millet. 
“] have my way of looking at things,” he is reported to 
have said, “and those Barbizon men have another. They are 
clever ; but they do not please me. I prefer my own method 
to theirs.” 

Millet had been smitten with the Japanese craze a few 
years before my visit, and came very nearly to a quarrel with 
his friend Rousseau over a /vouvazl/e, which fell to him at the 
Hotel Drouot on one of his rare expeditions to Paris. There 
were fans, and oddities, and all sorts of Oriental drzc-d-brac, 
which he took more pleasure in, apparently, than in the lovely 
drawings and sketches which filled his invaluable brown paper 
sheathings, 

But to try to describe to you the poet- painter, or the peasant- 
painter, the honourable and involuntary master of the Barbizon 
School of Art, would be to ‘mock description’s littleness.” He 
permitted himself, with his picturesque raiments, to be sketched 
only by one or two intimate friends. How it comes to pass 
that I have in my distant home large photographs of Millet and 
his wife—they hang on my library-wall cheek by jowl with a 
pencil sketch of Corot—I cannot for the life of me say, for they 
are larger than the admirable engraving published by Scrzézer, 
and I can only conjecture that I picked them up somewhere in 
Paris. There is one photograph which is remarkably true, and 
it was taken by a member of the Barbizon fraternity, who did 
not disdain the camera, although they loudly protest against 
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the painter’s art. The photograph represents Millet standing, 
full length, in sado¢s, his back to a wall, and his head raised 
straight and proud; the leg a little forward, like a man who 
balances himself exactly ; his hat is in his hand, his chest out, 
his hair thrown back, and his eyes as if fixed on some threaten- 
ing object. He wears the grey jersey of the country, and, I 
again quote Sensier, ‘‘ He might be one of those enthusiastic 
peasants, victims of our civil wars, who, vanquished, look at 
death without flinching.” This picture is to me Millet’s whole 
life ; he was pleased when I said, ‘‘You look like a chief of 
peasants about to be shot.” “ He was taciturn,” says my own 
spontaneous informant. ‘ People tried to know him because 
he was eccentric ; they tried to make him talk, and only suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a few words of cold civility. He was con- 
fiding and talkative only with his friends. Walking through the | 
forest, which had the power of making him forget his enmities, 
he was often eloquent to a remarkable degree. He became 
enthusiastic over the majesty of the woods, the crumbling of 
the antediluvian rocks. He had new and original thoughts. 
He saw man in the past, savage man, living happily under 
these great branches, Then, as the sun fell, he recalled the 
folk-legends, and his imagination took colour from the fading 
day. He explained the terrors of the peasant with the clearness 
of a seer.” 

Circumstances were more favourable for Millet at the date 
on which I met him, though even then he was troubled with his 
own ailments, his constant headaches and waning powers of 
sight ; with the dangerous illness of his devoted peasant wife ; 
with the draught upon his exchequer made by his brothers, 
who appeared to think that because he could paint well, he 
must necessarily be paid well. But the state of his affairs 
during the preceding twenty years, which includes the period of 
his best work, was simply agonising. Tennyson tells you that 
itis the eternal want of peace that vexes public men. This 
master of landscape art was sorely straightened in his means 
from the first day that he took up art as a profession, to earn his 
living, as he remarked, by the sweat of his brow. Alfred Sensier 
was to him what Dr. Johnson was to Oliver Goldsmith. He 
managed, but with difficulty, to get an occasional 4o/, for 
pictures which now sell, or would sell if they were in the 
market, for 4,o00/. It may be taken as a maxim, though I 
myself should be saddled with the responsibility of originating 
it, that the course of genius will not run in the same groove as 
the ways of a prudent housewife. From the earliest days of his 
abode in Barbizon, Millet, like Rousseau, had around him a 
group of creditors whom he had by hook or by crook to appease. 

Let Sensier, his always loyal supporter, describe the 
situation :—-“ A baker, the only one in the place, threatened with 
oaths to withdraw the daily bread. A grocer had become his 
bailiff. A country tailor sent the sheriff’s officer to sell the 
furniture in his (Millet’s) studio, and he would not allow the 
artist a day’s or even an hour’s grace.” There is some 
reference in our proverbial philosophy to the toad under the 
harrow. Millet’s time, when he produced 7he Angelus, and the 
first of the Sheep Shearers series, was that of dire extremity, 
and it would be hardly an exaggeration to say of sheer 
destitution. ‘Try, my dear Sensier,” he writes in 1853, “to 
coin some money with my pictures; sell them at any price; 
but send me a hundred francs, fifty, or even thirty.” No doubt 
Sensier the loyal met the urgent demand. All we know of it is 
his owncomment. ‘ Then,” says the true friend, “I trotted all 
over Paris, offering dealers and amateurs the paintings of my 
friend. Some grinned, or sent me off as a madman; others, 
more rarely, bought, but at laughable prices. I went to my 
comrades. I told them they could buy with confidence, and 
that I would take the picture back if, later, they came to the 
conclusion that they had made a bad bargain. In this way I 
made some sales, and, after a month or two, back would come 
the painting, with a ‘ Decidedly, I don’t care for this artist ; I 
like anything else better’—a new embarrassment for me. I 
honoured my promises, but only by superhuman efforts, loans, 
combinations—all the series of youthful difficulties. 

“ Thus,” says Sensier, “I acquired many pictures of Millet, 
in spite of myself, as it were, and by the mere force of circum- 
stances. Later, some of these stubborn amateurs came to me 
for the same pictures, but I refused, saying: ‘It is too late; 
your pictures are in my harem, and 1 will just let you see them, 
like Candaules and Gyges. But the mould is not broken. Go 
to Millet; he will serve you’ That was a time of trials, 
struggles, and humiliating, picturesque inventions to get us out 
of difficulties. I see it all through a mist, which changes some- 
times into splendid rainbows ; for I was as convinced as of a 
mathematical fact that Millet was a great painter.” 

It is somewhat a hackneyed phrase, that of the good 
man struggling with adversity ;—is it possible that the gods did 
not love Millet in proportion to the gifts with which they 
endowed him, or even in the ratio of the vexations which the 
powers of evil brought to perplex his stalwart brain and honest 
heart? Three years passed and Millet, in the depths of the 
forest, had heard the echoes of his fame in the Salon, and had 


its employment as an adjunct of the legitimate implements of | read the glowing eulogy of his Sower as presented by that 
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most shrewd of critics, Théophile Gautier. But fame by itself 
does not fill the bread-basket, and thus the artist writes to 
Sensier on New Year’s Day in 1856. 

“ Barbizon : January 1, 1856. 

** My dear Sensier,—The hour of breaking-down has come 
decidedly. I have just found a summons to pay within twenty- 
four hours to M. X., tailor, the sum of 607 fr. 60 c. (say about 
24/.). He is a vampire, as he promised to take a note till 
March. On the other hand, G. refused bread and was disgust - 
ingly rude. It has come! A whole procession of creditors 
will file through the house ; it will be very lively. I have just 
seen the bailiff, and told him in my ignorance that credit was a 
usual and well-known thing. Does not the law allow an arrange- 
ment? A tradesman can catch you in a trap by offering you a 
year’s credit, and at the end of six months bring you a bill and 
force you to pay! Yes, the law knows nothing of these 
things—you must pay! It explains to me my want of aptitude 
at business, for, as far as I can see, you must put aside all clear 
reasoning and all good sense to learn chicanery, which is 
nothing better than subtle cheating. Since the law has a right 
to collar me, pray tell me what they will do to me, for I cannot 
admit its right to violence except on refusal of payment. I 
thought it was the business of the law to court conciliation. 
Tell me, for I have a hard head, how far people can go who 
want to proceed to the uttermost, and whose conscience never 
troubles them, for you might revolt against what is legal and 
say, ‘That is wrong—odious.’ I want you to tell me just what 
they can do. Rousseau, to whom I told the story of the bailiff, 
is furious.” 

. . e . ° ® 2 s 

Here is another fragment from his written regrets :— 

** Ah! the end of the month—where shall I find the money 
for it? For the children must eat. 

** My heart is all black. 

“Tf you knew how dark the future, even the near future, 
looks! At least, let me work to the end. 

“T have a series of headaches which interrupt my work 
very often.” 
Or again in his letter to Rousseau :— 

“How I bore you, my poor Rousseau! You are a good 
proof that those whose hearts are kind live the life of victims. 
Do not think that Iam unmindful of all the trouble that I put 
you to, but I can’t help bothering you. I seem to be under a 
sort of spell—ah ! I must stop. I cannot and I dare not say 
what I think on this subject. I am working like a slave to get 
my picture done | 7Ze Gleaners|. 1 am sure I don’t know what 
will come of all the pains that I give myself. Some days I 
think this wretched picture has no sense. At any rate, I must 
have a month of quiet work on it. If only it is not too disgrace- 
ful! Headaches, big and little, have besieged me this month 
to such an extent that I have had scarcely a quarter of an hour 
of my painting time. Physically and morally I am going down 
hill. You are right. Life is a sad thing, and few spots in it are 
places of refuge. We come to understand those who sighed 
for a place of refreshment, of light, and of peace. One under- 
stands what Dante makes some of his persons say, speaking of 
the time that they passed on earth—‘the time of my debt.’ 
Well, let us hold out as long as we can.” 

Is it wonderful, or in any way astonishing, that this “ bright 
particular star” in the constellation of French landscape artists 
played for a time with the thought of self-extinction? He 
abhorred the act; but the suggestion pressed truly on him 
again and again, and found a permanent expression in several 
sketches, one of which I saw in the portfolio of an American 
collector—a painter lying dead at the foot of his easel; a 
woman, seeing the dreadful sight, lifting her arms, and appear- 
ing to cry aloud to the world for succour ; as grim and horrible 
a conception as anything to be found in the Wiertz Museum at 
Brussels. And yet again, anent his troubles. His embarrass- 
ments increased in volume and multitude. The distracted 
artist surmounted in his mind, and through his wonderful 
prescience, the difficulties of his domestic troubles and com- 
mercial cares, and, defiant of these small worries, soared with 
his own sweet spirit, and on his own fleet wings into the broad 
empyrean—the realm of bliss, where everything is as lovely as 
the eyes which search for loveliness. 

The Salon is everything to the ordinary French artist, 
although he may affect to despise or disdain it. Millet obeyed 
the instincts of the mass of his brotherhood. He sends to the 
Salon, although to him it is a torture chamber. He finds 
himself torn between the indifference, or stupid surprise, 
of the public, and the fury or the sympathy of the people 
who pretend to criticise his masterful works. In the fulness of 
his magnificent nature, he has little sympathy with the official 
Exhibition, and yet he uses it, It was a mockery, if you like ; 
but it meant bacon and beans to the increasing family at 
Barbizon. As he acknowledged, in a pitiful letter, he found 
his pictures out of their element, and lost in a world which did 
not speak the same language. ‘The new painting only raised a 
feeling of curiosity in him, and he said to a friend :—“ I wish I 


could make artists paint with more meditation, and critics 
write with less self-sufficiency. I would like the Salon closed 
for five years, and at the end of that time each artist be 
allowed only to send one nude figure, which should have no 
meaning. You would then see how many clever fellows would 
withdraw from competition, and how much want of knowledge 
is our modern disease.” 

We revert now to 1862, the year in which the master felt 
himself ripe for his boldest ventures. After having proceeded 
with a certain amount of caution hitherto, he then showed to 
the world a mass of invention, a series of unexpected works in 
a form that no artist before him had used. In this year of 
1862, he painted Winter and The Crows, Sheep-feeding, The 
Woolcarder, The Stag, The Birth of the Calf, The Shepherdess, 
and the Man Resting on the Hoe, which raised such a hue and 
cry with nervous critics. If the series of works made during 
this important year were brought together, it would be said 
that their author must have elaborated them in the most quiet 
spirit. They all are the wholesome, robust offspring of Millet’s 
genius, despite his sad, and, one might say, overwhelming 
troubles. 

Not yet had peace come for him. He was destined never 
to have rest except in that “place of refreshment” which he 
foresaw as the end of all his struggles. How could he find rest 
for a mind which was charged with the making of a revelation 
to a new generation? Here was the distressing crowd of 
creditors pestering him, as they had pestered his friend 
Rousseau. No man, of course, ought to have creditors. That 
is a good old aphorism of prudential philosophy. It is an 
axiom which genius forgets to put into practice; it involves a 
problem which neither a fitful nor a purposeful genius can 
readily set himself to solve. Lonely, but anything rather than 
lifeless, he clambered along the steps of the endless ladder 
and wrought his lifework, unabashed by the tribulations 
which came to him, and bearing upon his honest soul the con- 
sciousness that the power in him would survive him, and that a 
world to come would class him higher than his contemporaries 
—would value his name as one of fame, and busy themselves 
in the time to follow by exalting him as famous above his best 
renowned compeers. 

And the artist, it is said, does not ‘appreciate his critics? 
Do not ask me to believe such heresy. Is it possible that 
among my hearers there are some who are familiar with Mr. 
R. H. Horne’s Orvcon, an instructive parable on A Single 
Object and a Hundred Eyestghts? It is the solvent of manifold 
mysteries, and the key to all artistic criticism. You must try 
to see with the artist’s eye before you dare to profane with 
random words the artist’s bright productions. 

It is true, perhaps, that one needs to be something of an 
artist himself to be sufficiently susceptible to the beauty of an 
artist’s handicraft. Even in the midst of his torments and his 
efforts, Millet found a sympathetic critic in M. Pelloquet, 
to whom he made the gracious response, which at once dis- 
closes his opinions on art and the virility of his mind. 
“Monsieur,” he writes from Barbizon, “I am very much 
pleased at the manner in which you speak of my pictures at 
the Exhibition. The pleasure is especially great because of 
your manner of speaking of art in general. You belong to the 
very small number of persons who believe (alas ! for those who 
do not believe it) that all art is a language, and that a language 
is made to express thoughts. Say it, and say it over again ! 
Perhaps it will make some one reflect. If more people believed 
it, we would not see so much aimless writing and painting. It 
is called skilful, and those who make a business of it are 
greatly praised. But truly, and if, in fact, it is real skill, should 
it not be employed only to accomplish good work, and then 
hide itself modestly behind the work? Should skill open a 
shop on its own account? I have read—I don’t know where— 
‘Woe to the artist who shows his talent before his work,’ 

“Tt would be very absurd if the wrist took precedence of 
the brain. I do not remember, word for word, what Poussin 
says in one of his letters about the trembling of his hand at a 
time when his head was in good working order; but this is 
about the gist of it:—And although it (the hand) is weak, yet 
it must still be the servant of the greater power. Once more, 
if more people believed as you do, they would not so resolutely 
devote themselves to flattering bad taste and evil passions for 
their own profit and without care for right ; as Montaigne says 
so well, instead of naturalising art they artificialise nature... , 
I will tell you some things which are to me matters of faith, 
and which I would like to express in my work: that things 
should not look as if they were brought together by accident 
and for the moment, but that they should have among each 
other an innate and necessary connection. I want tke people I 
paint to look as if they were dedicated to their situation—that 
it would be impossible for them to ever think of being any- 
thing but what they are. A work should be all of a piece, and 
people and things should be there for an end. I wish to put 
strongly and fully all that is necessary, so much so that I think 
things weakly said had better not be said at all, because they 
are in a manner deflowered and spoiled; but I profess the 
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greatest horror of uselessness (however brilliant) “and filling 
up. Such things can have no result but to take off the atten- 
tion and weaken the whole. 

‘« It is not so much the objects represented as the desire of 
the artist_to represent.them, and this desire creates the degree 
of power with which he has executed his work. One can say 
that everything is beautiful in its own time and place; and, on 
the other hand, that nothing is beautiful which comes at the 
wrong time. 

“ Tet us have no weakening of character; let Apollo be 
Apollo, and Socrates be Socrates. Do not combine the two— 
they would both lose by it. Which is the handsomer, a straight 
tree or a crooked tree? The one that is in its place. I there- 
fore conclude that the beautiful is the suitable. 

“ This might be infinitely developed and proved by endless 
examples. Understand that I do not speak of absolute beauty, 
for I do not know what it is, and it seems to me only a tremen- 
dous joke. I think people who think and talk about it do so 
because they have no eyes for natural objects ; they are stulti- 
fied in ‘ finished art, and think nature not rich enough to fur- 
nish all needs. Good people, they poetise instead of being 
poets. Characterise! that is the object. Vasari says that 
Baccio Bandinelli made a figure to represent Eve, but getting 
further in his work he found that his figure was a little thin in 
the flank for an Eve. He simply gave her the attributes of 
Ceres, and the Eve became a Ceres. We may admit that, as 
Bandinelli was a clever man, there must have been some bits 
of superb modelling in the figure and great knowledge, but 
nevertheless it had no determined character, and was a most 
miserable work. It was neither fish nor flesh.” 

He is already suffering agonies, but nevertheless he works 
and consecrates to us some of the finest of his masterpieces. 
Here is a characteristic letter in that sorry time :—“ The 
weather is dark and rainy, the sky cloudy and low, but you know 
I like it better than the sunlight. Allis of a rich and melan- 
choly colour, which leaves my eyes quiet and my head calm. 
At Fontainebleau I saw again Rosso and Primaticcio, They 
are strong fellows. They are of the decadence, it is true—the 
fixings of their figures are often absurd and in doubtful taste, 
but what a strength of conception! And how strongly this 
rude donhomze reminds one of a primitive age! It is as child- 
like as a fairy tale, and as real as the donhomie of old times. 
In their art there is a reminiscence of Lancelot and Amadis de 
Gaul, and the seed of Ariosto, Tasso, and Perrault. One could 
spend hours before those good-natured giants.” And to quote 
again, here is a passage from his counsel to his friend Sensier, 
which may be usefully recommended to the critics of to-day. 
Sensier has been commissioned to write a series of articles on 
the Salon of 1865. Millet writes to him in these terms, in con- 
gratulating him on his happy task:—“It seems to me you 
might show—going back somewhat—that art began to decline 
from the moment the artist did not lean directly and naively 
upon ‘impressions made by nature; that cleverness naturally 
and rapidly took the place of nature, and decadence then began. 
Strength departs without constant relation with nature, and as 
example the fable of Antaus could be used, whose powers 
diminished when his foot did not touch the ground, and on the 
contrary took new vigour every time he could touch it.... 
Show that, for the same reason—the abandoning of nature— 
art becomes more and more weakened. Give as many examples 
as possible. Once again, I am sorry we cannot talk it over. I 
send ... some extracts in which you can find some good 
quotations, or else take the substance of them—Montaigne, 
Palissy, Piccolpassi, and his translator Claudius Popelyn. I 
will try to find others. I will ruminate upon it, and say as 
best I can what comes into my head. At the bottom it always 
comes to this : aman must be touched himself in order to touch 
others, and all that is done from theory, however clever, can 
never attain this end, for it is impossible that it should have 
the breath of life.” 

With one more extract I shall propose to begin to draw my 
friendly task to a close. What should be the dominant thought 
in all art creations? This is Millet’s view, written in February 
1873 to M. Camille Lemonnier, a Belgian writer, who had early 
discovered the Barbizon painter’s transcendent merits :— 

‘‘T am very much flattered,” he says, “by your letter, and 
thank you for making me acquainted with your work as an art 
critic. The most enviable reward of those who try to do their 
best is to excite the sympathy of intelligent men. This is 
equivalent to saying that I am happy to have been the occasion 
of your expressing certain truths of art, Only, you say of me 
things which I consider to be so desirable that I dare not 
believe myself possessed of them. It is not that I would doubt 
your judgment, but I distrust myself. 

But let me put myself aside quickly that I may say (with- 
out stumbling over my own toes) that I must give you great 
praise for considering things from their fundamental side. It is 
the only true, solid side. Many people, far from taking this 
point of view, seem to think that art is only a sort of show of 
professional ability. You understand that the artist must have 
a high and definite aim. Without it, how can he make efforts 


to reach a point of which he does not even suspect the exist- 
ence? Howcana dog pursue game which he cannot scent? 
It depends, therefore, upon his aim, and the way in which he 
has reached it, that an artist is of interest.” 

Bear with me a moment more, if I trouble you with one 
only further testimony to the fervid heart which has long since 
palpitated its last. It is the tribute of a painter to a painter ; 
it is Fromentin who writes of Millet in the touching words I am 
sure none here will consider of the nature of extravagant 
eulogy :— An original painter of our own time, a lofty soul, a 
melancholy spirit, a good heart, a nature truly rustic, he said of 
the country and country people, of the severity, the melancholy, 
and the nobility of their work, things which no Dutchman 
would have ever dreamed of looking for. He said them in a 
language a little rude, and under forms where the thought has 
more clearness and vigour than the hand. We were deeply 
thankful for his tendencies, and in the French school of 
painting we saw in him the sensibilities of Burns, less clever 
than the poet in making himself understood. After all, has he 
or has he not left beautiful pictures ? Has his form, his language - 
—I mean that exterior envelope without which the things of the 
mind cannot exist or last—has it the qualities to make hima 
beautiful painter, and to assure his future fame? He is a 
profound thinker compared with Paul Potter and De Cuyp ; he 
is a sympathetic dreamer compared with Terburg and Metsu ; 
he has something incontestably noble when we think of the 
trivialities of Steen, Ostade, and Brauwer. As a man, he puts 
them all to the blush ; as a painter, is he their equal?” 
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GENERAL. 


The Manchester City Art Gallery has been closed to 
prepare for the autumn exhibition, which will open on 
September 3. 

A Statue of Louis Gallait, the Belgian painter, who died a 
few years ago in Brussels, is to be erected in Tournai, which 
was his birthplace. M. Charlier is the sculptor. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., is about to publish by ‘subscrip- 
tion a work on “ Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture” in the 
south-west of Surrey, a district with which he is thoroughly 
acquainted. The subscription price is fifteen shillings. 

Mr. J. W. Start, of Cups Chambers, Colchester, has been 
appointed architect to the Wyvenhoe School Board (recently 
formed). The schools are to accommodate 670 children, and 
the buildings are to be detached and to include residence for 
master and two residences for mistresses. A capital site has 
been secured, running parallel with the Great Eastern Railway 
to Clacton and Walton-on-the-Naze. 

The Paris Municipal Council have decided to sanction 
the construction of a tubular tramway between the church of 
Belleville and the Place de la République. 

The Restoration of the parish church of St. Bartholomew, 
Colne, has been begun under the direction of Messrs. Paley & 
Austin. A sum of 4,700/. has been obtained towards the esti- 
mated cost, amounting to 5,500/. 

The Paisley Beaconsfield Club have appointed a com- 
mittee to look out for a site for the proposed erection of new 
club buildings. 

The Construction of an electrical tramway at Morecambe 
has been provisionally sanctioned by Parliament. 

The Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the 
Poor, at their meeting on Wednesday, condemned the action of 
the London County Council in resolving to erect dwellings in 
Hughes’s Fields, Deptford, as unnecessary, as many tenements 
in existing model dwellings close at hand were unlet, and the 
population displaced in 1885 had long since found accommoda- 
tion elsewhere. 

The Plans for a new theatre, to cost about 10,000/.,, have 
been approved of by the St. Helen’s local authorities. The 
auditorium is designed to accommodate 1,619 persons. 

Mr. Carrick proposes to re-erect the central portion of the 
old Athenzeum buildings in Ingram Street, Glasgow, as a gate- 
way to Glasgow Green. The cost of the work will be 4oo/, 

Snowdon, with the mineral rights, slate quarries, and 1,500 
acres of land, was sold on Wednesday by Messrs. Fox & Bous- 
field for 5,7502. 5 

WW. Lechat, a pupil of the French School of Athens, has 
discovered an immense quantity of terra-cotta statuettes in the 
course of his explorations in Corfu, It is supposed. they 
indicate the neighbourhood of a temple, which may produce 
more treasures, 

The Leeds Fown Council have authorised the Electric 
Lighting Committee to expend 3,0o00/, on lighting portions of 
the Town Hall and Municipal Buildings by the aid of electricity. 
« Mr. Curtis-Bennett, the magistrate in the Hammersmith 
Police Court, has decided that a district surveyor is not entitled 
to charge a fee for each flat in a building of flats. An opposite 
decision was given a few years ago in Westminster. 
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PropLe who take little interest in politics cannot help 
knowing that the farmers are the moving force in the latest 
agitation in Ireland. The Irish farmer when he obtains 
influence is not likely to overlook any chances which may 
arise for his own benefit, and even at the present time he 
can find a few. In country districts the farmers form the 
majority of the Boards of Guardians, and among their 
duties is the building of labourers’ cottages, for which 
purpose money is advanced from the public funds. In 
England the work would be given to builders, and in 
Ireland many are available ; but as the Irish farmer rarely 
employs a builder for the erection of a house or farm- 
building, preferring to employ ordinary labourers with the 
aid of chance workmen for the more difficult parts, it is 
hardly likely that a body of farmers would do otherwise in 
carrying out a public trust, especially when the Act is 
silent about the manner of building the cottages. The old 
ways are followed, and the contract goes to some farmer 
who will get through the work in a primitive style. There 
is so much silence about the defects of administration by 
the elected authorities in Ireland, we must not wonder if 
builders in the country towns have to suffer unheard 
through the working of the Labourers’ Cottages Act. But 
in the neighbourhood of Duhallow the grievance has grown 
to an extent that patriots are unable to endure. At the last 
meeting of the local Trade and Labour Association, which 
is a thoroughly National society, the following resolution 
was passed :—‘ That in future contracts for labourers’ 
cottages we think it right that the work should be left 
amongst tradesmen whose means of living is derived from 
building, and should not be grabbed by farmers, who would 
be much more profitably employed in minding their own 
business, and that the same principle applies to all public 
works, which should be carried out so as to afford employ- 
ment for working-men.” The experience of the Duhallow 
district is only a sample of what must come from a farmers’ 
régime, and building is not the only trade that will suffer. 
The condition of the agricultural labourers in most parts of 
Ireland will suggest what awaits men in various trades if they 
are brought under the farmers’ directions. 


Ir would be strange if the award of the medals in the 
Paris Exhibition should pass without a row. One instance 
will have to be finally settled by a duel or a lawsuit. 
Among the jurors in the section of sculpture is Signor 
RapHAELO ROMANELLI, who is professor of the art in the 
Academy of Florence. He no doubt joined in the award 
of a first-class medal to M. AucustTE Carn, who holds rank 
among the foremost sculptors of France. M. CAIN, we 
suppose, expected a higher honour; at any rate he de- 
clined the medal, and made the grave charge against 
M. RomaneELtt of having been once condemned for counter- 
feiting works of art by M. Carn. It appears that in 
November 1888, traders of the same name were declared 
culpable ty a judgment given in Paris for having, for about 
three years, introduced in France copies of M. Carn’s 
figures of animals. But it happens that the Professor is 
not in any way interested in the house which bears his 
name, and M. Cain’s charges are therefore groundless. 
The mistake is not of an uncommon kind, and has given 
rise to many a libel suit. The French sculptor can, there- 
fore, make an apology without any loss of dignity, and 
should hasten to do so to his fellow artist. 


THE question of tendering was one of the first which 
might be expected to arise before the County Council of 
London, and it was decided, for a time at least, at the 
meeting on Tuesday. The Asylums Committee had re- 
commended that tenders for the enlargement of the Cane 
Hill Asylum should be invited from builders who were to 
be selected by the Asylums Committee. To this proposi- 
tion there was an amendment to the effect that the tenders 
should be sought by advertisement, and that any builder 
might compete. The amendment was carried by 54 votes 
against 39 for the original recommendation. According to 
Colonel HuGues, there is not much difference in the results 


however the tenders are obtained. His experience in the 
London School Board was that with selected builders there 
was bad work, and a high price had to be paid for it; while 
under the unrestricted system the bad work continued, 
although the prices were less high. It is to be regretted 
that in the discussions of public bodies the character of 
builders is discussed generally in a sort of free-and-easy way, 
and that all sorts of assertions are heard. When it is said 
that tendering is confined to selected builders, and disap- 
pointment follows, it does not follow that the selection is in 
all cases made with judgment. It is difficult for any repre- 
sentative to be impartial in the selection of builders where 
there is room for favouritism. On the other hand, there is 
not a large town in England without builders who, for 
honourable conduct, would sustain comparison with the 
Governors of the Bank of England or any other corpora- 
tion in which high character is essential. But men of that 
class have contracts thrust on them, and cannot compete 
with builders who are willing to make great sacrifices for the 
sake of keeping a staff together. Public bodies prefer to 
give contracts at very low prices, and have to pay largely 
for superintendence and for subsequent repairs. It is better 
perhaps to allow as many builders as possible to tender for 
the work of the County Council, but we hope the lowest 
tender will not be accepted if it is found to be much below 
the estimate which the surveyor for the work could supply. 


AN appeal to the owners of pictures and other works of 

art has been made by Sir F. Leicuron, Sir J. D. 

Linton, Mr. Warts, Mr. BurRNE-Jones, Mr. WYKE. 
Bay.iss, and Mr. WALTER CRANE, requesting them while 

away from London to lend their pictures, &c., to the South. 
London Free Art Gallery, in the Camberwell Road, which 

is open for the benefit of the working class of the neigh- 

bourhood. Last year there were 135,000 visitors to the- 
gallery, which is open on Sundays as on week-days. The 
pictures will be sent for by the Council, insured against 
damage, and returned whenever desired. The appeal will, 
we hope, meet with a generous response. The lending of 
pictures at the present season cannot cause much incon- 
venience, while they would confer great advantages on 
people who cannot enjoy many pleasures. 


AMERICANS will rejoice, though they may be surprised, 
at the supineness of Frenchmen, who, having virtually 
acquired Mitiet’s Angelus at the sale of the Secrétan 
Collection, have relinquished this prize to America by with- 
drawing the proposal of the Government to vote the 
purchase money. Mr. SuTron on the part of the American 
Art Association will take the picture at the knockdown 
price. Paris, however, will have an opportunity of appre- 
ciating the merits of the work, as the picture is to be.- 
exhibited there for a couple of months in aid of a charity. 


Mr. Horstey, R.A., on Wednesday gave an address: 
on the occasion of the Midsummer festival of the College 
for Working Women, Fitzroy Square. He alluded to the 
mysteries of dress-cutting, with which he said as a subject 
painter he had had an immense deal to do all his life. 
This brought him to the matter of crinoline and dreéss- 
improvers, which he characterised as atrocities of fashion, 
and entirely out of touch with nature. But the sight of 
that horror of horrors, a small waist, always gave him a 
positive pain in the heart. Nothing was more charming 
than to see a well, reasonably-dressed woman ; but dress 
was intended to clothe form, not to ignore it, and the 
moment they saw a fashion that was against natural form, 
they might be sure that it was wrong. It will be interesting | 
to hear what Mr. Horsey may say on costume to working 
men, for neither art or nature have any hand in an. 
Englishman’s attire. 


Ar the distribution of prizes to the students of King’s 
College, in building construction and architecture the prize 
was won by W. H. Merrimay, and in practical chemistry 
by H. T. Jacoz. In the workshop the chief prize (third 
year) was given to R. H. Rose. The Engineering Society’s 
prize was secured by S. H. Barratr. Inthe department 
of engineering the Jelf Medal for general merit was gained 
by C. E. Jones, while the Clothworkers’ Exhibitioners are 
P. Hawkins and W. R. Smirx, and the Sambrook Exhibi- 
tioner is F, O. STANFORD. 
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ARCHITECTURAL USES OF IRONWORK. 


URING the earlier years of the present century it 
was not unusual to find the practice of architecture 
combined with that of civil engineering ; but as the use of 
iron, and more recently of steel, has extended in connection 
with structural works the two professions have become 
distinctly separated, notwithstanding that in many senses 
they are mutually interdependent. The actual condition 
of affairs is explainable upon consideration of the different 
modes of procedure adopted in dealing with the classes of 
material most essential to each profession. In architecture 
of the brick-and-stone period stability of material rather 
than its strength claimed the first attention, together with 
considerations of an esthetic character. While the archi- 
tects of history have produced works of magnitude and 
beauty, the noblest results achieved by the engineers have 
been remarkable for the difficulties overcome in their 
attainment rather than for the pleasing effects presented on 
their completion. The engineer’s art is one more of 
calculation of strengths than is that of the architect, and in 
iron structures strength is the foremost factor. We are not 
losing sight of the fact that at all times the strength of 
timberwork required proportionment of parts where that 
material was used, or that iron structures must possess 
stability as well as strength, but pointing out the wide field 
of adaptab lity opened up by the facility with which work in 
cast-iron and its derivatives, wrought-iron and steel, can be 
produced in any desired form, and the expedition with 
which it can be erected. 

As would naturally be expected, it is the timberwork in 
large buildings which has given place to iron; floors of 
great extent and roofs of unprecedented span became easy 
of construction as the manufacture of wrought-iron de- 
veloped, and cast-iron, although almost entirely discarded 
for beams, remains a valuable material for columns, afford- 
ing a very powerful support in a very small space. For 
large warehouse openings, and shop-fronts also, the iron 
girder has advantages over the brick or masonry arch, as it 
occupies much less height and puts no thrust upon the 
walls—in fact, so important is this latter point that in many 
cases where the appearance of an arch has been necessary 
to the unity of the design, a relieving girder has been used 
behind it to take the thrust off the walls. Iron also was 
welcomed as an incombustible material, and although the 
fallacy of regarding an iron building as fireproof has been 
shown by many a serious catastrophe, yet properly 
associated with certain concretes it affords the best means 
we now possess for the construction of fireproof floors for 
our large railway and other warehouses. 

Structural ironwork thus forming an important feature 
in all kinds of buildings, it is obviously very important that 
the principles of its design and the practice of its construc- 
tion should come within the cognisance of the architectural 
student. If the architect leaves his ironwork for others to 
design, especially those parts that fit into the walls and 
throughout form parts of the general fabric, he leaves an 
opening for errors and disagreements of detail, which may 
subsequently cause much trouble, delay, and expense to 
rectify, and it stands to reason generally that the inception 
of any work should include all the details which go to form 
the whole. Each girder according to its span and the load 
jt is required to carry has some proportional depth, to 
deviate from which is to sacrifice economy, and although it 
may not always be convenient to adhere strictly to such 
depth, yet, when determining the thickness of the floors and 
the arrangement of their supports it is very desirable to 
know what such depths should be ; there are also many 
other points of a practical character which should not be 
left for settlement until after the disposition of the masonry 
has been decided upon. One inconvenience resulting from 
pursuing the contrary course to that we advise is that the 
cost of the ironwork cannot with any accuracy be estimated 
before that work is actually designed, and it generally 
happens that when some amount is assumed for this and 
included in the general estimate, it is found when the work 
comes to be let to be too little, and then there is dissatis- 
faction on the part of the proprietors, and a tendency to cut 
down the ironwork below its just proportions. 

Having made these introductory observations we now 
purpose to treat in a practical manner of the design and 
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construction of the columns, girder and roofwork required 
in the execution of buildings of various descriptions. In 
the first place must be considered the maximum weights the 
structure may have to support. 


Loads on Buildings. 


The intensity of the loads in different buildings will, 
of course, depend upon the purposes to which they are 
applied, so the floor loads may vary from # cwt. per 
superficial foot in the upper chambers of a dwelling- 
house to 4 or 5 cwt. per foot on the floor of a ware- 
house, and in every case the maximum load must be 
ascertained and provided for. ‘The distribution of the loads 
upon the girders may be varied infinitely with the positions 
in which they are placed, and the arrangement of the 
floors and walls which they support, their behavicur then 
under all kinds of loads must be considered. Sometimes the 
load will be concentrated at one point, at others uniformly 
distributed over parts, or the whole length of the span, and 
occasionally all these distributions of load will affect the 
girders at the same time. In considering the load on the 
roof allowance must be made for wind and snow. The 
direct force of the strongest wind in the United Kingdom 
is estimated not to exceed 56 lbs. per superficial foot, and 
this does not act square to the roof surface but strikes at an 
angle, and therefore its normal component only will require 
to be taken in calculating the stress upon a roof principal. 
It is not necessary to take this high figure except in situa. 
tions exceedingly exposed, and where violent storms pre- 
vail; in the general run of English towns 40 Ibs. per 
superficial foot for direct wind force will quite cover all 
risks. 

Girders carrying brick walls are frequently heavily 
loaded, and the idea has often forced itself upon the minds 
of designers that in such cases we use a considerably 
greater quantity of girder material than is required per- 
manently. After the wall has set it will become to a very 
great degree self-supporting, as is seen when fresh openings 
are made in old walls and spanned by girders very light in 
proportion to the whole weight above them. To study the 
distribution of strains in such works will not, however, 
help us at all in dealing with new buildings, and we must 
make up our minds to the necessity of providing a support 
for the whole weight ; although we know it is probable that 
it may never in its entirety come upon the girder, yet there 
is the possibility that it may; the mortar may not set 
properly, or may possess insufficient strength, or the wall 
may crack throughout its height. Where, however, the 
circumstances of loading render it so extremely unlikely 
that a maximum strain can occur, the factor of safety may 
be reduced to be more in accordance with the highest 
probable strain ; but it must be sufficiently high to prevent 
actual failure if the highest possible strain should be brought 
upon It. 

On preparing the general design for a building subject 
to very heavy loads, such as a goods warehouse or railway 
station, one of the first considerations is the manner of 
carrying such loads on to the foundations. The long girders 
used must necessarily bring very great weights upon their 
bearings, and in such a way that they cannot possibly be 
evenly distributed along the walls ; partial distribution may 
be obtained by bedding the ironwork on long bearing stones 
in the walls, and this method may be adopted where the 
loads are not excessive; bearing area is commonly 
augmented also by building out piers from the walls, and 
thus locally increasing their thickness, but this will not 
alter the fact that the walls are unequally loaded, and there- 
fore rendered subject to cross and diagonal strains which are 
much to be deprecated in masonry, and especially in brick- 
work. When buildings, although large, consist of an 
ageregation of small rooms, the even distribution of the 
loads is easy, but in structures not so subdivided the loads 
must be concentrated on certain points, and this is par- 
ticularly noticeable in goods warehouses into which railway 
lines pass. To avoid the unequal loading of the walls, the 
girders must be carried on cast-iron standards, clear of the 
walls, placed either within them in pockets provided for 
that purpose, or else inside the building close to the walls, 
so that the whole structural skeleton of ironwork will stand 
independent of the brickwork by which it is surrounded ; 
then the walls having only their own weight to carry may be 
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made much lighter, and will not be endangered by strains 
which they are not suited to withstand. 

Taking the natural order of the work to be executed, 
that which is nearest to the foundations will have pre- 
cedence, therefore the iron columns and stanchions upon 
which the superstructure is carried will first be dealt with. 


Columns and Stanchions, 


Cast-iron is for several reasons an exceedingly suitable 
material from which to form the columns and stanchions 
required in architectural practice. From its high resistance 
to compressive stress it is peculiarly fitted to support direct 
loads, and from the facility with which it can be made to 
assume any desired form, it readily lends itself to the re- 
quirements of architectural ornamentation. It must be 
observed, though, that for very small diameters, such as 
occur in window stanchions, its brittle nature is an objection 
rendering it liable to fracture by a sudden blow, and in 
positions where these are required rolled iron uprights may 
with advantage be used. 

The theory of the resistance of struts, although clear 
enough regarded from a mathematical standpoint, is difficult 
of practical application, inasmuch as certain elements, 
although determinate in themselves, are not capable of 
accurate calculation. If failure were due to simple crushing, 
there need be no doubt in the matter, and the strength 
would be proportionate to the sectional area of the column 
in a horizontal plane. ‘This, however, is not the case; the 
resistance of a column is influenced by the ratio of its 
height or length to its diameter. This is accounted for on 
the supposition that the resistance throughout the section 
is not uniform, and therefore the centre of resistance is not 
in the same line with the centre of pressure; this will intro- 
duce a bending stress upon the material, which on the con- 
cave side of the bent column will be additional to that due 
to the direct pressure of the load. As the inequality of the 
resistance results from the want of homogeneousness in the 
material used, and as the extent of this cannot be calculated 
for any particular column, we are reduced to the necessity 
of using a formula of empirical kind deduced from experi- 
ments, which would not occur were any means available for 
determining in any section the distance of the centre of 
resistance from that of pressure. The simplest formula, 
and therefore that best adapted for practical purposes, is 
the following :—Let /V=the breaking weight in tons per 
sectional square inch on a solid or hollow column, and 
r=the length of the column divided by its diameter or least 
width ; then W=a—+(1+0.7*). The values of the constants 
a and 2 for different forms and materials are :— 


. For circular cast-iron columns 
'For rectangular do. do. 
- For solid rectangular wrought- 


g=36 ° . 
asaeGcoidis 


ironcolumns ., : © @=16 «6 6 b= 350 
For angle, tee, and channel 
iron , * : . 2 @=190 « « F=5h5 


These figures are given on the assumption that the material 
used is of a good quality, and that the castings are properly 
made. The working load should not exceed one-fourth of 
the breaking weight thus calculated ; or, in other words, 
the factor of safety used should not be less than four, and 
every care is to be exercised to insure that the column is 
placed truly upon its foundation, and that the superincum- 
bent load also bears evenly upon its cap, otherwise another 
bending element is called into action, and must be provided 
for ; hence bracketed columns are to be avoided unless the 
brackets are on opposite sides and carry equal loads. 

In order to obtain as nearly uniform resistance as 
possible, it is very necessary that the metal in a column 
should be of uniform density, and if the column is hollow, 
of equal thickness all round the circumference, and how far 
these two points are attained will depend upon the care 
and workmanlike qualities displayed in the foundry. The 
moulds being full of air before a casting is made, it is very 
important that free egress be allowed it during the running 
in of the metal, otherwise the resulting work will be full of 
blowholes and worthless ; in order, also, to the thorough 
expulsion of the air, it is necessary that there is a sufficient 
“head” of metal above the top of the casting, to press it 
into all the recesses of the mould, and then whatever blow- 
holes do occur will rise into the head, which is afterwards 


cut off, leaving a sound casting if it has otherwise been 
properly made. The only correct position in which to cast 
a column is the vertical; but it unfortunately happens that 
the work is very commonly done in foundries where there 
are not appliances for carrying out this method, and a more 
or less inclined position is adopted; the nearer this is to 
the vertical the better will be the casting. When the 
column is cast in an absolutely vertical position, it is 
obvious that there is nothing to prevent the air from rising 
freely to the top and so leaving the metal solid below ; at 
any cross section there will be exactly the same head 
pressing all round, and therefore the metal at every section 
should be of the same density and resistance through- 
out ; and, finally, the core being suspended vertically 
will have no tendency to approach one side or the other, 
whereby the thickness would be rendered unequal. If the 
column be cast horizontal all things tend to a bad result; 
the air will tend to accumulate all along the upper side of 
the casting, having no tendency to move in one direction or 
other after having reached the top of the mould, and thus 
castings honeycombed at the top are produced ; the pressure 
of metal is greater at the bottom side of the mould, and 
therefore tends to produce denser metal, and also to float 
up the core, and thus make the metal at the upper side thinner 
than that at the lower. Thus everything tends to make the 
column thin, light, and unreliable on one side, and so bring 
about the worst condition for resisting stress that can occur. 
(Zo be continued.) 


SOME NOTES ON SYMBOLISM IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N the following remarks it is scarcely necessary to say that 
no attempt is made to give any general 7¢swmé of the 
subject in hand, for it covers far too vast an extent. The aim 
of the writer is rather to jot down some results of his studies, 
as he has had the pleasure of doing on previous occasions in 
these columns when commenting on such architectural topics as 
were congenial to him. He is convinced it is better to do this 
than to attempt a condensed essay. Much of what follows is 
of necessity taken from a variety of sources, the refere ‘ces to 
which will not invariably be given. But at the same t me the 
writer can in truth say that the result is no mere compilation, 
but rather the welding into one of many scattered fragments. 
Before proceeding to the immediate subject-matter it will 
be well to preface a few remarks on the more secular part, 
leading up to the ecclesiastical, Symbolism and allegory are 
much connected, and it is for this reason that allusion to 
modern allegorical pictures in our periodical exhibitions, more 
frequent during the last quarter of a century, will not be out of 
place. For some inscrutable reason, or may be through the 
whims and caprice of fashion, the more recent school of English 
artists appear to have timidly missed the splendid opportunity 
afforded them for the higher exercise of their imaginative powers 
such as might have been displayed in paintings of an allegorical 
nature. Such grand subjects are in truth now practically con- 
fined to mural decorative paintings in churches or secular 
buildings. What an exquisitely poetical fancy is that in the 
well-known picture by Etty, Youth on the Prow and Pleasure 
at the Helm, where is represented a small ornamental and 
picturesque barge, having a slight sail and gaily decked with 
flowers, gliding through a summer sea. It is crowded with 
half-dressed nymphs reclining in easy lounging attitudes, Youth 
at the prow forming the apex of the pyramid of figures, so to 
speak. Two girls are swimming by the side of the boat, and 
lightly holding on to it, while another is half climbing up. 
Pleasure steers by a quaint spade-shaped paddle, the prow 
being formed by the representation of a swan-neck, Above, 
almost hid in a cloud, Cupid watches over the helm part of the 
barge, appearing to signal how to steer. What abundant scope 
in design and for the imaginative faculties is there not in 
allegorical paintings of this kind! It is for this reason that 
the writer has described in detail this by no means conspicuous 
painting in the National Gallery. 
However, some of the leading painters, such as the President 
of the Royal Academy; Mr. Poynter, and others, have set an 
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excellent example ‘to their professional brethren in choice of 
subjects which, if not precisely allegorical, are at any rate ideal. 
Such works bring out a man’s power of imaginative composition 
and skill in grouping far more than representations of pretty 
little misses with puppy or kitten surroundings, or kindred 
subjects. The latter no doubt appeal to a larger c/éentdle (to 
borrow the favourite expression of the big London shop- 
keepers). But surely art has a nobler aim even than pictures 
of historical scenes, or those taken from Shakespeare’s plays, 
or of little domestic incidents. The writer is not in sympathy 
with the so-called ‘“ zsthetic” school, but must acknowledge 
that some of the works of Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
Burne-Jones display the noblest aspirations of the painter. 
The Annunciation, or, as Rossetti called it, the Ecce Ancilla 
Domini, by the first-named, in the National Gallery, though 
but a small picture, is a worthy successor of the long train of 
Madonnas and like subjects so constantly produced ever 
since the early years of Christianity. This beautiful painting 
has strong individuality, and possesses the best qualities of that 
too frequently execrable characteristic “‘ modernism.” Familiar 
as this picture must be to all lovers of art, it is impossible to resist 
jotting down a few observations about it. It is conventional, yet at 
the same time somewhat “realistic.” For it is clearly intended 
to accurately portray and suggest Oriental architectural sur- 
roundings. The design of the couch on which the Blessed 
‘Virgin reclines, the simple lamp attached to the wall, the stand 
on which hangs a cloth, embroidered with the emblem of Our 
Lady, z.e. the lily, and the blue curtain behind her, all these 
evince study of what might reasonably have been actual sur- 
roundings shortly before the Nativity. But, of course, when 
the painter comes to the supernatural appearance of the angelic 
visitant, he takes different ground.. Here is no “winged 
messenger,” but a dignified erect figure, with the golden halo 
about his head, and white-robed like the Blessed Mary. Flames 
issue beneath his feet (in allusion to the text, “ Who maketh His 
angels spirits, His ministers a flaming fire”), which, of course, 
are bare. Through the arched opening—the term window 
would be inappropriate—the white dove, with a suggestion of a 
‘halo round its head, is flying towards the Virgin Mary. The 
-angel holds before him the usual emblem, the lily. 


With but scant exception, as is notorious, the painters of 


~the present day have failed in their representations of sacred 
subjects. One has not far to seek for the cause—the con- 
ditions of life are so entirely changed from what they were 
»before the Reformation. We have become so eclectic and liberal 
in all our notions, that the stanchest Tories are almost what the 
-most rabid Whigs used to be in those not very far-off days 
when the present party designations Conservative and Liberal 
were unknown. In decorative paintings, whether used in 
secular or ecclesiastical work, better results, speaking from an 
artistic point of view, have certainly been obtained. For the tide 
“has rather turned in that direction, pictures, as generally so-called, 
of sacred subjects on wood panels or on canvas being infre- 
quent. Framed paintings in the latter material are, however, 
still sometimes placed in churches with good effect, as at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, St. Peter’s, London Docks, and at many 
others ; also in churches built for the Anglican communion in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Pictures painted on 
oil are not uncommonly found employed as altar-pieces. Not 
a few artists have of late fortunately turned their attention 
more particularly to sacred subjects, treated in a strictly deco- 
Yative manner, of which they have made a special study. 
Triptychs, or at any rate the suggestion of triptychs, have 
been revived, and an impetus given to this mode of ornamenta- 
~ tion. Some of the early pictures of the Italian and the Flemish 
schools, now located in our National Gallery, were no doubt 
originally painted either for use above the altars or for 
sacristies, and are excellent examples of how such subjects can 
be decoratively treated. It need scarcely be said the writer 
“has no intention of recommending for use all of these without 
reservation, as several would be obviously unsuitable to the 
feeling of the present day. But there are numerous pictures 
in the National Gallery which are very suggestive, and it will 
be worth while to comment on them in passing. There is a 
painting by Botticelli (thirteenth century) of the Nativity, 
‘where angels are depicted dancing in the air, holding garlands 
above the thatched roof of the stable at Bethlehem, while in 
the foreground are several groups of pairs of angels, embracing 
each other for very joy that a Saviour is born into the world. 
Though some may smile and term this a very quaint conceit, yet 
in this rather too matter-of-fact age it is a relief to turn and look 
at these Medizeval pictures. In a sixteenth-century representation 
also of the Nativity, the stable is absent, the Blessed Virgin 
and Child being in the open air. Behind Him stand angels 
bearing various musical instruments. The Madonna en- 
throned, holding the Divine Lord in her arms, though one of 
the most usual subjects in the religious paintings of the Middle 
Ages, is yet treated in a great many different manners, the 
earlier masters certainly carrying off the palm. In the latter 
representations the Madonna is shown as she ought to be, in 
a conventional, and therefore, in the writer’s view, in a more 


reverent way. 
nineteenth-century painters to attempt too much realism in 


It seems one of the greatest mistakes of the 


their conceptions, and too strict adherence to wkat probably 
was the costume of the date “Anno Domini.” Whereas, 
when the early painters boldly essayed the accessories of the 
times in which they lived, and were therefore guilty of 
anachronism, they were at liberty to put all kinds of architec- 
tural accessories, or otherwise, as would best tend to dignify 
and ennoble the subjects and take them out of the region of 
the everyday world into the highest realms of poetical imagi- 
nation. Hence the Blessed Virgin is depicted seated on a 
kind of throne, or splendid chair of the richest design, while 
above her is a magnificent canopy resplendent with all the 
gorgeous details of Gothic work, pinnacles, crockets and finials, 
cusped arches, &c.; while some of the New Testament saints 
stand in niches or panels side by side with saints of an age 
close to that at which the painter lived. There is no in- 
congruity here, but only a foretaste of what shall be when 
‘‘ Time shall be no more,” and “ A thousand years are but as one 
day in the sight of the Lord.” 

In modern work, where paintings are employed decoratively 
on walls and not on canvas, it becomes almost a matter of 
course for the subject to a large extent to be treated con- 
ventionally. The early Mediaeval artists appear to have 
generally worked on religious subjects for some kind of 
ecclesiastical use. Their paintings were not exposed to the 
full glare of day in a crowded exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
surrounded by utterly incongruous pictures! Gustave Planché, 
writing of Raphael’s JZadonna, well comments on the purposely 
conventional manner in which that great master drew. This, 
he considers, shows “no ignorance or want of skill on the part 
of the artist,” but on the contrary “serves to signify that he has 
conceived, and is realising, a form far more pure and elaborate 
than that of ordinary humanity.” M. Planché’s remark may 
fitly be applied to other old painters, whose quaint, and some- 
times incorrect, drawing of sacred personages may occasionally 
almost raise a smile on the countenance of the unthinking 
observer. But better—far better—those paintings with a 
religious impress upon them than some of those inane com- 
positions of the same sort of subject which, from time to time, 
get hung on the walls of the Royal Academy. 

Now let us turn our attention again to nineteenth-century 
painters. In the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition of 1877 there 
was an excellent specimen of the poetry and imaginative powers 
of the modern man displayed in the Creation of the World by 
Burne-Jones. This picture had an elaborate frame of quite. 
architectural character, divided into six compartments, and 
with texts in Latin above. The figures of the angels were 
beautiful, particularly those holding the Globe in its phases 
from chaos to the final perfection of man and woman. Now 
here is a purely allegorical yet exquisitely thought-over and: 
legitimate conception, one which could very fittingly be pressed 
into the service of the architect, and, moreover, possessing the 
advantage of not being trite. Would that a greater number 
of our eminent artists more frequently took up such types of 
decorative painting, and shunned the hackneyed subject! In 
the same Exhibition was a picture representing the temptation 
of Eve, in the usual manner, but withholding the head of the 
serpent from view, and instead showing a leering, diabolical- 
ote face, whispering mischief into the too ready ear 
of Eve. 

Some of the tempera paintings in our old Village churches 
show forth excellent specimens of symbolism or of allegory, as 
at Raunds and Slapton, Northamptonshire. In the former 
church is a representation of the Seven Deadly Sins, a not 
unusual subject in the Middle Ages. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S MONASTERY, 
CANTERBURY. 


| Res Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canon Maclear, 
has issued the following appeal :— 

No part of the ancient monastery of St. Augustine’s strikes 
the visitor more than the magnificent gateway. Completed as 
far back as the year 1309 by the Abbot, Thomas de Fyndon, 
who obtained leave from Edward II. to embattle the entrance 
to his abbey, it has since remained for nearly six hundred years 
a permanent memorial of the architecture of the period. When 
nearly everything else was destroyed, it was spared. In the 
early part of the present century the principal building adjoin- 
ing it was converted into an alehouse, and the gateway into a 
brewery, while the great room over it, once the state bed- 
chamber of the abbey, became first a cockpit and then a 
cooling vat. It was the scene of desolation presented by the 
gateway and its adjacent buildings that moved the well-known 
Robert Brett, of Stoke Newington, to write in 1843 his famous 
letter to the English Churchman, which fell into the hands of 
the late Right Hon, A, J. B. Beresford-Hope, then member for 
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Maidstone, who never ceased till, with the assistance of the 
Rev. Edward Coleridge, Master at Eton College, he had in the 
year 1848 restored the ruined buildings of the abbey to some- 


thing of their former condition, and had enabled it to do once 
more its “first works” as a great missionary college. 

During the last six hundred years the gateway has suffered 
considerably from the inevitable wear and tear of such a 
lengthened period of time. The stonework of both turrets is 
very much decayed, and portions have from time to time fallen 
off, while one has much bulged to the south-west. 

There is also a considerable inclination of the turrets, and 
they have suffered greatly from both the removal of their roofs, 
and from the knocking away of their upper stone steps which 
gave much strength to the thin walls of their upper,storeys, 
whereby the inside stonework has been more and more exposed 
. to the action of the weather. Probably these changes for the 

worse were made when the turrets were used as pigeon-houses 
and fitted with boxes for the birds’ use.* 

Mr. R, Herbert Carpenter, of 4 Carlton Chambers, Regent 
Street, London, a trusted friend of Mr. Beresford-Hope, has 
carefully examined the turréts and submitted a plan for their 
restoration, which would be carried out on the principle of the 
most rigid fidelity to the original design. He proposes to go 
‘over each stone and mark those which can be replaced in their 
present position, so as to preserve as far as possible all the 
ancient work, to restore the missing stone steps, and the old 
oak and lead roof. The restoration is urgent, for the stones 
are in many places much weakened and out of position. 
During the storm of Whit-Monday last, which did so much 
damage in East Kent, several portions of the turrets were still 
further loosened and the fissures extended, and if the wind 
were not able to pass freely through the openings, either of 
them might be liable to fall during any strong north-east gale. 

The estimated cost of the restoration of the two turrets and 
of the missing stone steps, and the replacing of the oak and 
lead roof will not fall much short of 1,oco/., and it is earnestly 
hoped that not only the citizens of Canterbury, but Englishmen 
generally, will respond to the appeal now made for funds to 
preserve for the benefit of posterity this magnificent gateway, 
which is famous throughout the country as one of the finest 
examples of the architecture of the fourteenth century. 

The Corporation of St. Augustine’s College are responsible 
not only for the training of the students entrusted to their 
charge, but for the maintenance of an ancient historic fabric. 
For the former purpose their means are barely sufficient, for 
the latter they have scarcely any funds at their disposal, and 
while they manage to pay for ordinary repairs, on an extra- 
dinary occasion like this they feel justified in appealing for 
assistance to the people of England generally, and they trust 
they will not appeal in vain. 


TESSERA:. 


Personal Element in Architecture. 
J. RUSKIN. 


E have a worthier way of looking at human than at 
divine architecture ; much of the value, both of con- 
struction and decoration, in the edifices of men, depends upon 
our being led by the thing produced or adorned to some 
contemplation of the powers of mind concerned in its creation 
or adornment. We are not so led by divine work, but are 
content to rest in the contemplation of the thing created. We 
take pleasure, or should take pleasure, in architectural con- 
struction. Altogether, in the manifestation of an admirable 
human intelligence, it is not the strength, not the size, not the 
finish of the work which we are to venerate ; rocks are always 
stronger, mountains always larger, all natural objects more 
finished ; but it is the intelligence and resolution of man in 
evercoming physical difficulty which are to be the source of our 
pleasure and subject of our praise. And, again, in decoration 
or beauty, it is less the actual loveliness of the thing produced 
than the choice and invention concerned in the production, 
which are to delight us; the love and the thoughts of the 
workman more than his work; his work must always be 
imperfect, but his thoughts and affections must be true and 
deep. This origin of our pleasure in architecture I must insist 
upon at somewhat greater length, for I would fain do away 
with some of the ungrateful coldness which we show towards 
the good builders of old time. In no art is there closer con- 
nection between our delight in the work and our admiration 
of the workman’s mind than in architecture, and yet we rarely 
ask for a builder’s name. The patron at whose cost, the monk 
through whose dreaming the foundation was laid, we remember 


The 


* In Caveler’s ‘Gothic Architecture,” published 1839, with illus- 
trations of the gateway, he writes :—‘‘ Great injury will indeed be 
gradually, but surely, effected to these turrets from their present in- 
habitants (the pigeons) constantly pecking out the mortar and boring 
holes in the stone, which collect rain in abundance, and this they 
work at most assidudusly.” 


occasionally ; never the man who verily did the work. Did 
the reader ever hear of William of Sens, as having had 
anything to do with Canterbury Cathedral? or of Pietro 
Basegio, as in anywise connected with the Ducal Palace of 
Venice? There is much ingratitude and injustice in this ; and 
therefore I desire my reader to observe carefully how much of 
his pleasure is derived, or should be derived, from admiration 
of the intellect of men whose names he knows not. The two 
virtues of architecture which we can justly weigh are, we said, 
its strength or good construction, and its beauty or good 
decoration. Consider, therefore, first, what you mean when 
you ‘say a building is well constructed or well built; you do 
not merely mean that it answers its purpose—this is much, 
and many modern buildings fail of this much—but if it be 
veriiy well built, it must answer this purpose in the simplest 
way, and with no over-expenditure of means. 


The Portico of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
A. W. HAKEWELL. 

The porticoes which adorn our metropolis divide themselves 
into two classes : those which were erected at the period of the 
introduction of fine art into this country from Italy, and those 
which have been more recently built, and subsequently to the 
revival of the Greek taste. From its size, as well as from its 
merits, St. Martin’s portico stands foremost amongst those 
which court attention. Its columns are massive and finely 
proportioned, and the capitals bold and finely sculptured, and 
the detail generally evinces taste and study on the part of the 
architect ;this portico recommends itself, moreover, by its great 
projection from the face of the building, a requisite which 
should ever be a sime gud non in the composition of this 
architectural feature. Its defects are: too great a distance 
between the columns, which give it a straggling look, the which 
detracts very much from that vigorous effect which it would 
otherwise possess ; its not extending the whole width of the 
building is not graceful, as on that account it seems not so 
much to grow out of it as to be added to it; and the effect is 
also much impoverished through the wall immediately behind 
the columns not receding from the face of the two outer 
pilasters, and this wall or back part of the portico being 
crowded with parts, the which sadly interferes with the good 
effect of the columns ; this is a defect which all the porticoes 
of that period partake of more or less. There is an adjunct 
to this portico which acts as a very great eyesore, and the 
more so since present circumstances by no means sanction its 
continuance. The object alluded to is the inhospitable iron 
railing inserted between the columns, through which the 
utility of the portico is wofully curtailed, inasmuch as the mul- 
titude who pass to and fro daily in that neighbourhood are 
debarred the shelter which it would otherwise afford them 
from the inclemency of the weather, the obtaining of which 
shelter should surely be the primary object in erecting a portico 
in a populous neighbourhood. It is possibly very true that at 
the time at which this railing was so placed the neighbourhood 
of St. Martin’s offered a very different scene from that which 
we now behold, and that without some such defence the 
portico would have been exposed to injury from the barbarous 
propensities of the rude frequenters of that quarter; but 
circumstances have changed, and, the reason for the defence 
having vanished, the defence itself might also disappear. The 


feeling which protects such barriers to public comfort is not a 


charitable one. 
Starch in Fresco-Painting. 
W. DYCE. 

In some observations on fresco addressed by me to the 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts in 1846, and printed by them 
in their seventh report, I had occasion to refer to the difficul- 
ties experienced by fresco-painters in the use of ultramarine 
and some other pigments ; and I suggested that if a solution 
of starch or of the caseous element of milk were mixed with 
the colours, their adherence to the intonaco might probably be 
reckoned upon with certainty. This was a mere suggestion 
based on the known fact that both these substances form, with 
quicklime, a compound which, when it is dry, is insoluble in 
water. Since that time, however, I have had ample oppor- 
tunity of submitting one of the suggested expedients to the test 
of experiment, and the result has been so satisfactory that I 
think it desirable for the fact to be recorded for the benefit of 
future painters in fresco. If either of the suggested expedients 
was likely to answer, it seemed to me that the use of starch 
would present fewest difficulties of manipulation. I accordingly 
tried it first, and with so successful a result that J have thought 
it useless to attempt the employment of caseine; but I may 
mention that since my suggestion respecting it was made, a 
Scottish gentleman has discovered and obtained a patent for a 
process of calico printing by means of a vehicle prepared from 
caseine and quicklime, which probably might be employed in 
fresco-painting for the purposes which I have attained by the 
use of a solution of starch. This vehicle is prepared by dis- 
solving caseine in the liquid ammonia of commerce, and adding 
to the solution a certain proportion of quicklime, the mixture 
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then being diluted with water to any required consistency ; and 
the inventor of the process (who entered into communication 
with me partly in consequence of the suggestions I had made 
in the paper referred to) thinks if his vehicle were employed 
in fresco-painting and mixed with all the colours, it would not 
be necessary to prepare the intonaco day by day, and, provided 
some expedient were adopted to keep it in a damp state, that 
even large pictures might be executed without, or at most with 
very few, joinings in the plaster. This, however, I have not 
tried ; partly from want of time, but chiefly because the more 
simple vehicle of a weak solution of starch, if it would not 
answer the same purpose, at least accomplishes the more 
limited object I had in view so perfectly as to leave little to 
desire. The use of ultramarine in a nearly pure state, hitherto 
the crux of fresco-painters, presents, when the pigment is com- 
bined with a weak solution of starch, no difficulty whatever. 
It may be applied with tolerable certainty of effect even when 
the intonaco has become, as it does at the end of a day, 
hard and partially crystallised at the surface. These con- 
ditions, however, must be attended to. In the first place 
the solution must be so weak that when cold it shall 
scarcely assume the form of a jelly. Secondly, it must be used 
on the day on which it is prepared. On the second day it 
undergoes some change (I do not know what), which has the 
effect of causing the colours mixed with it to dry in streaks or 
blotches. Ifthe same tint, therefore, has to be used on con- 
secutive days, it must be prepared beforehand with water, and 
the vehicle added only to so much of the pigment as may be 
required for the day’s work. Thirdly, the effect of the vehicle 
in fixing the colours cannot be depended upon with certainty 
unless the pigments contain a small portion of lime. This may 
seem to be an obstacle to the employment of colours in a 
perfectly pure state, but in practice this is of little consequence : 
in the first place, because such a pigment as ultramarine (with 
which I am chiefly now concerned) can scarcely, except in 
minor details, be used with good effect in a pure state; and, 
secondly, because the quantity of lime sufficient to insure the 
combination on which the action of the vehicle depends, is so 
small as hardly to affect the purity of the tint to any appreciable 
extent ; and besides, the trifling loss of depth occasioned by 
the admixture of white may be easily corrected by the addition 
of black, which, though it imparts a certain greyness to the 
tint when it is wet, does not affect its blueness when the plaster 
isdry. In preparing a tint of ultramarine in which the pigment 
is to be used in as pure a state as may be, I first make up the 
required tint with the least possible quantity of water. It is 
then diluted with the solution of starch to the proper con- 
sistency, and a small portion of lime added to it. The addition 
of the lime has the immediate effect of curdling or imperfectly 
solidifying the mixture. To remove this it must be triturated 
in a mortar, worked with the palette-knife on a slab, or, which 
generally is sufficient, stirred for some time with a stiff brush 
until the consistency of cream is attained. Ifthe proper degree 
of fluidity should not be restored, a little water may be added. 
It is, of course, desirable that the adherence of pigments with 
which starch has been mixed should in all cases depend on the 
chemical combination of the starch and lime, but it is certain 
that to a limited extent the glutinous quality of starch is 
sufficient of itself to secure the adherence of the colour under 
circumstances in which little or no chemical action can take 
place. As, for instance, at the end of a day when the intonaco 
has become quite hard on the surface, I have found small 
touches and washes of pure colour (such as ultramarine or the 
transparent oxide of chromium unmixed with white) to adhere 
perfectly if applied with the solution of starch, which, if applied 
with the water only, would have dried on the surface of the 
intonaco in the form of powder. 


Titian’s Method. 
LANZA. 


The brilliance which predominates in the works of the 
Venetian painters, and especially in those of Titian, whom the 
rest adopted as their model, was the result of a very light- 
coloured imprimitura or ground, upon which each of the 
colours being laid again and again, they produce at length the 
effect of a transparent veil, and render the tints no less mellow 
than lucid. Nor did Titian proceed in a different manner in 
his stronger shadows, covering them afresh with colour when 
dry, constantly seeking to give them greater force, and im- 
parting to them more warmth where they seem just merging 
into the middle tints. In his management of shadow he dis- 
played great judgment, adopting a method which cannot be 
said to be a mere copy of the natural, inasmuch as it possesses 
a good deal of the ideal. In the parts of his figures exposed 
to view, he principally shuns masses of bold and strong 
shadow, though they are sometimes to be met with in nature, 
They tend to produce a stronger relief, but they detract from 
the softness of the fleshes. ‘Titian, for the most part, affected 
strong lights, taking care to soften down the less prominent 
parts by various shades of middle tints ; and then, drawing the 
other parts and the extremities with more boldness than is 


perhaps to be found in nature, he contrived to invest fictitious 
objects with a degree of life and fascination greater than we 
even find in real ones. Thus, in his portraits, he makes the 
stronger lights fall on the eyes, the nose, and the mouth, leav- 
ing the other parts in a sort of pleasing indistinctness, which 
adds much to the spirited air of his heads as well as to the 
general effect. But as mere skilfulness in the art of heighten- 
ing or diminishing shadow is not enough, unless it be com- 
bined with corresponding skilfulness of colouring, he in this 
respect also pursued an ideal method, which consisted in 
employing, in their proper places, either virgin tints taken 
directly from nature, or such artificial ones as produce the 
illusion required. On his pallet he used to keep but a few 
simple colours; but he had the tact to select such as would 
produce the most variety and contrast; and was also well 
acquainted with the limits to which this contrast might be 
carried, and the proper moment for having recourse to it. 
Hence it never betrays anything like exaggeration; the 
varied colours, that rise one above another in his paintings, 
have all the appearance of resulting from nature, and yet are 
the effect of consummate art. A piece of white cloth near to 
a naked figure makes it look as if worked up with bright ver- 
milions ; while in fact he merely used terra rossa with a little 
lake colour in the outlines and extremities. A similar result is 
produced in his pictures by objects of a dark or sometimes 
even of a black hue, which, besides contributing to the relief of 
the adjacent colour, serve to give greater effect to the figures. 
worked up, as was said, by means of almost insensible middle 
tints. It was a saying of his, handed down to us by Boschini, 
that whoever would become a painter should make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the properties of three colours— 
white, red, and black ; and when about to paint fleshes, should 
never flatter himself with the hope of succeeding at the first 
trial, but only by rubbing in different colours repeatedly. 


|The Cleavage of Slates. 
H. C. SORBY 


It has been thought by many that electrical currents may 
have been the cause of cleavage. There are, however, many 
facts to prove that it is so intimately connected with mechanical 
changes of dimensions, that I think this view is inadmissible, 
especially when, as I believe I can show, this change of dimen- 
sions is of just such a character as will explain the change in 
structure. Professors Phillips and Sharpe have shown that the 
organic remains found in slate rocks indicate a compression in 
a direction perpendicular to cleavage, which fact I can myself 
confirm; but, besides this, I have observed many others 
proving the same. It would be tedious to enter into a 
detailed description of them, and I shall therefore merely state 
my conclusions. When coarser-grained sand-beds occur among 
finer-grained slates, they are often very much contorted, whilst 
both above and below the beds of finer-grained and more 
perfectly cleaved slate are regular and undisturbed. This fact 
may be explained by supposing that the sandy bed could not 
yield to pressure so perfectly as the finer-grained ; and that, 
when the whole was compressed, it was necessarily puckered 
up into contortions, whilst the rest yielded to change of 
dimensions without the parallelism of the lines of bedding 
being altered. In such cases as this the cleavage is seen to lie 
in a plane perpendicular to the direction of pressure. More- 
over, the dimensions of beds in different parts of contortions in 
slate rocks indicate the same fact, as do also the green spots so 
often seen in slates, and likewise certain minute rounded grains 
of mica I have found in some varieties. On the whole I am 
convinced that slate rocks have been greatly compressed in the 
plane of cleavage, and somewhat elongated in the line of dip. 
The amount of this change varies in different cases, but in the 
well-cleaved slates of Penrhyn and Llanberis I found that the 
rock had been absolutely compressed to about one-half its 
original bulk, and elongated in the line of dip from 1 to 1°6. 
Taking it for granted that such a change of dimensions had 
occurred in a rock having the structure of Water-of-Ayr stone, 
which has no cleavage, it is easy to caiculate mathematically 
what would then be the arrangement of the particles. Not to 
enter at length into this, I may state that the structural arrange- 
ment would then be precisely such as I have described as being 
characteristic of slate. I have also ascertained experimentally 
that if a mass of clay having flat particles, evenly inclined at all 
angles, be compressed, that then they become arranged 
precisely in the manner indicated by theory, and as is really 
found in slate rocks. The general conclusions to which I have 
arrived are, therefore, that slate rocks have been greatly com- 
pressed in the plane of cleavage, and elongated in the line of 
dip ; that the characteristic structures of non-cleaved stratified 
rocks and those possessing cleavage are such that this change 
of dimensions would necessarily give rise to this difference in 
structure; that therefore a plane of weakness would be 
developed in the direction in which it really is found; and 
that, by variable resistances to the action of the compression 
and other peculiar modifications of it, the various irregularities 
of cleavage may be satisfactorily explained. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS, 126 TO 128,_MANOR LODGE, HARROW. [E. S. PRIOR, M.A.) 


BILTON GRANGE, RUGBY. 


HESE additions are much more extensive than 

shown in the illustration, and comprise, in addi- 

tion to the chapel and classrooms, masters’ studies, dormi- 

tories, gymnasium, workshops, racket courts, steam laundry, 

stables, and a small detached hospital. Messrs. GARLICK 
& Sykes, Preston, &c., are the architects, 


BRONMOR, TRESAITH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


HIS small detached house is being erected for Mr. 
BEYNON PuDDICOMBE, in the beautiful and retired 
bay of Tresaith, in the parish of Penbryn, eight miles from 
Newcastle-Emlyn, Cardiganshire, South Wales. Situated 
on a rising ground in the centre of the wild and Juxuriant 
little bay, it commands a noble view of Cardigan Bay, 
with the beautiful rocks and sands below. The rainwater 
is carefully collected in a large underground tank, from which 
there is a pump to the scullery. A spring close by is 
arranged to serve the house with drinking water. The 
work is being executed by Mr. TimotHy TimotHy, of 
Rhydsu, Llandyssil, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. T. LockE WortTHINGTON, A.R.I.B.A,, 
architect and surveyor, 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE last annual return of the trustees of the British 
Museum is satisfactory asa whole. There was a falling 
off in the number of visitors to the Museum, but on the other 
hand there was an increase in the visits to special departments, 
It is reported that the structural alterations of the room formerly 
occupied by the department of prints and drawings, which had 
to be postponed in the year 1887-88 owing to want of funds, 
have been carried out during the past year. It now forms a 
gallery in continuation of the Elgin room, which will receive 
the marbles from Phigaleia and from the Temple of Victory at 
Athens as well as the finest sepulchral stelz ; with a basement- 
room beneath, in which will be placed other sepulchral monu- 
ments of Grzeco-Roman origin. The arrangement of the mosaics 
from Carthage and other sites on the wall-spaces of the north- 
west staircase has been completed, and the Grzco-Roman 
basement, from whence the mosaics were removed, has been 
painted in preparation for the exhibition of other collections. 
On the upper floor, in the room where was formerly exhibited 
the collection of glass, now removed to the white wing, the 
Greek and Roman terra-cottas have been arranged; in the 
Etruscan saloon the various cist, paintings, bronzes, and 
smaller antiquities of Etruscan art are being brought together, 
and the rearrangement of the Vase rooms has made consider- 
able progress towards completion. A large portion of the 
collections in the prehistoric saloon has been set in order, 
and in the Medizval room the fine collection of clocks, watches, 
and other antiquities, bequeathed by the late Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, has been arranged. A selection of manuscripts, 
printed books and broadsides, engraved portraits, and medals 
has been exhibited in the King’s Library, in illustration of the 
House of Stuart. The Lords of the Treasury having also sanc- 
tioned the resumption of excavations in Babylonia for two 
seasons, the trustees despatched, late in the year, one of their 
officers to Constantinople, where he cbtained the necessary 
permit from the Sublime Porte, and thence proceeded to the 
east and commenced explorations at Kouyunjik. 

According to Mr. Bullen acquisitions of rare and interest- 
ing books have been unusually numerous during the past year. 
The most important opportunity of augmenting the Museum 
collection was afforded by the sale, in June, of the first portion 
of the library of the late Mr. Robert Samuel Turner, celebrated 
for its rich stores of early French, Italian, and Spanish litera- 
ture. The most interesting of the many acquisitions made in 
early English literature is the only known copy of Bunyan’s 
“ Book for Boys and Girls, or Country Rhimes for Children,” 
London, 1686: this is the first edition of the work republished 
under the title of “ Divine Emblems,” and has until now been 
considered to be lost. 

Among the additions to the collection of manuscripts 
are :—1I. A papyrus containing portions of Homer’s “ Iliad,” viz., 


bk. ii, 1. 101-493 ; bk. iii. complete ; bk. iv., Il. I-40 ; written 
in small uncial characters of the third or fourth century. The 
leaves were originally arranged in quires in the form of a book. 
On the back of the last three are portions of a Greek Grammar, 
ascribed to Tryphon the Grammarian, and the oldest work of 
the kind yet discovered. 2. A papyrus roll, 7 feet 9 inches by 
1 foot I inch, mutilated at the beginning, inscribed with various 
magical formulz in Greek, including invocations by the use of 
detached lines of the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey ” arranged in groups 
of six, astronomical charms, invocations by means of lamps, 
methods of procuring dreams, &c. ; written in uncial characters 
of the third or fourth century. 3. Four smaller papyri of the 
same class, containing invocations to Hermes and to the Sun, 
with directions for charms, incantations, &c., in Greek ; written 
in uncial and semi-cursive characters of the third or fourth 
century. 4. A waxen-book, 7 by 44 inches, consisting of six 
wooden tablets coated with wax, and two covers waxed on the 
inner side; inscribed by the stilus with grammatical exer- 
cises, &c., in Greek, together with a rude drawing perhaps 
meant to represent a schoolmaster. 5. Portions of seven 
wooden tablets, 8} by 5 inches (a strip from one side being lost 
in all cases), originally forming a book or books; coated with 
a drab paint and inscribed in ink with business contracts and 
other documents in Greek, connected with one Aurelius of 
Panopolis, in the Thebaid. 

The prints and drawings have been increased in the various 
schools, and there is progress in the new arrangement of the 
collection. Among the additions are many portraits. The 
Egyptian collection was enriched by the following :—A hiero- 
glyphic papyrus measuring 87 feet, written for a royal scribe 
called An-i, together with the wooden Osiris figure in which 
the papyrus was originally placed. A hieroglyphic papyrus, 
written for a military scribe called Nes necht about B.C. 1000, 
and measuring 51 feet by 14 inches. Both papyri contain unique 
and interesting vignettes. A mummy with beadwork com- 
plete, in its coffin, from Ekhmim, being the second mummy 
from Ekhmim in the Museum. A mummy in a case of 
cartonnage, with original lacing. A set of large blue glazed 
porcelain jars, one of them inscribed. A pair of ivory hands 
and arms froma royal mummy at Thebes. An ivory upright 
figure of a woman carrying a ball upon her head. The ivory 
handle of a fan with head of the goddess Athor. Case for the 
mummy of a Cynocephalus. Bronze pendant and knife from 
mummy of Amenophis III. Twenty-two bilingual Greek and 
Demotic tesserze. A table stand for offerings. A scarabzeus of 
lapis lazuli inscribed with the name of Queen Amenartas. 
Three pieces of basalt inscribed with battle and hunting 
scenes. Wooden figures of lion and the god Bes. Two flax 
combs. A box containing four glass bottles. Twenty-five jars 
from a mummifier’s shop at Aswan. A painted leather roll, 

The department of Greek and Roman antiquities has 
obtained many donations from the excavations in the Fayoum. 
Among the purchases were a bronze mirror-case. On the 
outside is attached a relief representing apparently Eros 
assisting Phzedra to unveil herself, to the horror of one of her 
attendants. [Cf. Euripides, Hzppolytus, 352.] On the inside 
is an incised design of a nymph seated on a bench, and playing 
with Pan at a game resembling the Italian orra, or perhaps 
with astragaiz. An Eros stands near the nymph, and a swan 
suggests the vicinity of a fountain. The design is of very great 
beauty, and belongs to a class of which few specimens are 
known. A marble bust of Tiberius from Rome. Twenty-one 
antique moulds for terra-cottas from Tarentum. 

One of the most interesting additions to the prehistoric 
antiquities is a collection of antiquities, found on the sites of 
pile dwellings in Savoy, of which the Museum had not before 
obtained any specimens. ‘These objects are chiefly of the 
bronze period, and have been found in the Lac du Bourget. 
They were collected by Professor Laurent Rabut, of Cham- 
béry, the author of two important works on the subject, where 
many of them are figured. The collection, which is one of the 
numerous gifts of Mr. Franks, comprises a number of imple- 
ments and ornaments in bronze, horn, &c., and numerous 
specimens of pottery, some of them decorated in an unusual 
style. The series is of interest in connection with similar 
objects from the lake dwellings of Switzerland, as showing that 
the inhabitants of the two districts were in these ancient times 
living under very similar conditions. 

Under the will of the late Octavius Morgan the Museum 
has obtained fifty clocks, 126 watches, sixty-three sundials and 
similar instruments, seventy-six Chamberlains’ keys of office, 
and twenty-three Papal rings of investiture or other large finger 
rings. Among the clocks the most important are :—The large 
and elaborate clock made in 1589 by Isaac Habrecht, the maker 
of the famous Strasburg clock; a complicated astronomical 
clock of French work, about 1530, described and figured in 
“ Archeologia,” vol. xxxiv. ; and a German clock of the six- 
teenth century, surmounted by a figure of a griffin, The 
watches comprise an interesting adaptation, in the sixteenth 
century, of a Saracenic astrolabe of about the twelfth century 
into a striking watch; an alarum watch by David Ramsay, and 
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two watches by Edward East, watchmakers to James I. and 
Charles I. respectively ; an oval watch made at Lyons by Jean 
Vallier, in a richly engraved case said to be by Theodore de 
Bry ; several watches in crystal cases of the sixteenth century, 
and a number with outer cases of enamel by Toutin, the Brothers 
Huaud, &c. The dials and other instruments include a fine 
Saracenic quadrant made by Muhammad ben Ahmad el Mizzi, 
in A.D. 1334, a beautiful dial in the form of a Corinthian 
column, made in 1593, and a number of German and other 
sundials of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
Chamberlains’ keys form a popular addition to the Museum 
collections, and include examples of the keys of many of the 
Imperial, Royal, and Electoral Courts of the Continent and 
England ; the English specimens of the Georgian epoch being 
in very perfect state. The Papal rings also are important from 
their rarity and historical interest, and the series, though not 
numerous, is only approached in extent by that in the Waterton 
Collection. By this bequest the Museum collection of ancient 
clocks, watches, and astronomical instruments has become 
probably the most complete yet formed. 

x $2In his report on coins and medals, Mr. R. Stuart Poole draws 
attention to the coins from the Cunningham Collection, for the 
purchase of which there was a supplemental vote of 2,539/. 
He says :—The large selection of coins of India which has been 
made from the collection of Major-General Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., by means of a special grant from 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, forms one of the most notable acquisi- 
tions to the national collection ever made in this branch of 
archeology. The Cunningham Collection had the special 
advantage of having been formed by an eminent scholar, 
acquainted with every branch of Indian coins, who enjoyed ex- 
ceptional facilities for co'lecting. It represents his acquisitions 
during 17 years of constant activity. Sir Alexander having 
intimated with rare liberality his desire that the national 
collection should have the opportunity of selecting and pur- 
chasing, at the price originally paid by him, all specimens 
desirable for completing the series already possessed by the 
nation, a careful selection was made on that principle, and it 
may now be said that the Indian series in the British Museum 
in all the earlier branches, which are the most costly, is practi- 
cally complete, as well asin the Muhammadan coinages. This 
result isa matter of Imperialimportance. The history of India, 
now an integral part of the British empire, has been to a great 
extent constructed on the evidence of coins. The Bactrian 
dynasty of Greek kings,and the Indo-Scythic line of Scythian 
conquerors, would be practically unknown to us but for their 
magnificent coinages, by which they have been restored to 
history ; and it is well to state that coins of these groups of 
paramount interest constitute in value four-fifths of the present 
selection. Even in medizeval times the money of the monarchs 
of Delhi is at once the best commentary on the annalists, and 
their safest source of criticism. The Indian Collection thus 
enriched and rendered fully representative has a high educa- 
tional value. Besides the direct evidence it affords for the re- 
construction of the history of the natives and the conquerors of 
India, it gives a clue to influences which would otherwise never 
have been traced, as, for example, the great indebtedness of 
indian art to the Greek rulers of Bactria and the north-west. 
The series of portraits of the Greek kings on their coins reveals 
the existence of a local phase of Greek art so strongly marked 
as to deserve the name of the Bactrian School, whose works 
show a strong realism and consequent departure from Greek 
convention. The Cunningham Selection is especially rich in 
these records of one of the last chapters of Greek art, which is 
at the same time the introductory chapter of Indian art. The 
chief value of the next series, the Indo-Scythic, again is not 
only as historical documents ; they also furnish in their various 
and remarkable mythological types a trustworthy series of 
records offering the earliest expression of the religious ideas of 
the Indians. For instance, the gold coins struck on the model 
of the contemporary Roman aurei by the Indo-Scythic kings of 
the first century and the beginning of the second, exhibit types 
with inscriptions giving the names of Indian, Persian, and Greek 
divinities. Further, the inscriptions of the Bactrian, the Indo- 
Scythic, and other classes, afford palzographical evidence of 
high importance. 


SIR JAMES A. PICTON. 


HE loss of a prominent character, in the person of Sir 
James Allanson Picton, has unexpectedly occurred, the 
death of Sir James having taken place somewhat suddenly on 
Monday evening at his residence, Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
No later than Saturday night he was present at the banquet 
given at the Liverpool Town Hall to the Shah of Persia, and 
attended church on Sunday. When he rose on Monday morn- 
ing he seemed to be in his usual health, but between ten and 
eleven o’clock he complained of being unwell, and Dr. Drysdale 
was brought to him from Liverpool. He so far recovered as to 
dissipate the fears of his friends but just before six o’clock in 


the evening he had a relapse, and died in less than an hour 
and but a few minutes after the arrival of Dr. Drysdale, who 
had been hurriedly summoned, the immediate cause of death 
being stoppage of the action of the heart. 

Mr. William Picton, of Warrington, his father, established 
himself in Liverpool as a timber merchant at the beginning of 
the century, his son being born on December 2, 1905, and 
baptized in St. Paul’s Church, St. Paul’s Square, the name 
Allanson being bestowed on him through his mother, who was 
of Scotch origin. The Picton family had a reputation for 
talent, a reputation which Sir James enhanced, though owing to 
his diminutive stature he was in marked contrast to the physical 
characteristics of his family. His mother died when he was 
but five years of age. He spent between four and five years at 
a school conducted by Mr. Prior, and at the age of thirteen 
years began the battle of life, concurrently with which he 
entered upon a systematic course of self-improvement, in which 
he persevered and carried on with great success. His first 
situation was in his father’s office, as bookkeeper ; but it is 
possible that to a lad of his taste for literature and art—which 
had already begun to manifest itself—the occupation was not — 
congenial, and a few years later, upon the winding-up of the 
business, he entered into a sphere of employment in which he 
found greater scope for the exercise of his artistic talents. So 
well, however, did he perform his duties that on the winding-up 
of the business the young accountant received warm praise 
from all concerned. He was now thrown on the world between 
boyhood and manhood, without a technical knowledge of any 
trade or profession, and without any patronage to secure him 
an opening. Two situations offered—one in a Venetian blind 
business, the other in the office of Mr. Daniel Stewart, architect 
and surveyor. He accepted the latter, and soon made himself 
valued by his employer, and when Mr. Stewart retired the 
young clerk succeeded to both his house and office, which were 
situated at the corner of Warren Street. But as the architec- 
tural business increased a removal to the more commercial part 
of the town became necessary. The period of palatial office 
building was just beginning, and Mr. Picton was successful in 
the arrangement of plans, and the adaptation of Italian archi- 
tecture to mercantile needs. The result may be seen in Fen- 
wick Chambers, Tower Buildings, the Corn Exchange, Brown’s 
Buildings, and other commercial buildings. His style of 
writing and his power of exposition stood him in good stead as 
a surveyor, and by his services in railway, Dock Board, and 
Corporation arbitration cases he became highly valued. In 
complicated questions arising out of compulsory acquisition of 
land for public purposes he was for many years considered as 
one of the highest authorities. 

The Liverpool Courier gives the following sketch of Sir 
James Picton’s career :—In 1847 he first became a candidate 
for Town Council honours, having been invited to contest Lime 
Street Ward against the late Mr. John Buck Lloyd. He made 
a good fight, and was only defeated by a majority of 31. 
Mr. Picton made an excellent impression by the speeches he 
delivered during the contest, and two years afterwards he was 
returned without opposition, both parties uniting in his favour. 
It is to the credit of the burgesses of the ward that, in recogni- 
tion of the valuable services of their member, they secured 
him an unopposed return at every succeeding election, his seat 
never once being assailed except in 1882, when Mr. A. Beatty 
ventured to try conclusions with him. On that occasion the 
electors placed him at the head of the poll by the thumping 
majority of 495, only 195 votes being recorded for his “ Inde- 
pendent” opponent, who was nominated as a “ ratepayers’ 
candidate.” Mr. Picton no sooner obtained a seat in the Town 
Council than he devoted himself to the special work with which 
by the graceful act of his fellow-townsmen his name has been 
permanently associated. There was no Free Libraries Act in 
existence at that time, and Mr. Picton’s idea was to secure to 
all classes, rich and poor alike, the opportunity of gratuitous 
study. In April 1850 he carried a resolution in the Council for 
the formation of a special committee to consider the practica- 
bility of the establishment of a public library in Liverpool open 
to all classes. His arguments prevailed. A special Act of 
Parliament was obtained for Liverpool before Mr. Ewart’s 
general measure was passed, and out of the proceeds of the 
penny rate the new institution was started. At first the books 
were placed in temporary premises in Duke Street, where 
popular appreciation was at once shown by the crowds who 
thronged to make use of them. Then it was that Sir William 
Brown conceived the idea of presenting a sum of money to 
the town towards providing a suitable building. He was in 
frequent communication with Councillor Picton at the time on 
matters of private business, and evinced much interest in the 
pet scheme of his friend. And when it was found that the sum 
of money offered would go but a small way towards the 
structure required, it was in a great measure out of sympathy 
with Mr. Picton’s views that Sir William determined to bear 
the whole cost and give to the town the noble building in 
William Brown Street. As the promoter of the new library, 
Mr. Picton was in 1850, by common consent, appointed 
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chairman of the Free Library and Museum Committee, a 
position he held up to the time of his death. The organisation 
down to the minutest detail was carried out under his super- 
vision, and many of the arrangements which make the reference 
library one of the most convenient in the whole country for 
readers were of his own invention. The Picton Reading-room 
was founded by the Municipality in 1875, and named after him 
in recognition of the valuable services he had rendered as 
chairman of the Public Library, Museum, and Gallery of Aris 
Committee. When this building was opened and inaugurated 
in October 1879 a grand banquet was held in his honour in 
St. George’s Hall. It was presided over by the Earl of Derby, 
and attended by about eight hundred guests of all shades of 
opinion, who had assembled to do honour to a citizen whose 
life was one long record of public usefulness, especially in 
regard to the library and museum. His other municipal 
services were numerous. On all legal questions affecting 
Liverpool, and in the maintenance of local self-government 
against centralisation, he was always to the front. It will be 
recollected that at the last meeting of the City Council on 
July 3 Sir James spoke very strongly against the acquisition of 
the Shaw Street land for the purposes of a public recreation- 
ground, being apparently under the impression, as indicated by 
his words, that there was a conspiracy to defraud the rate- 
payers. He allowed his zeal for the public to outrun his 
discretion, and was constrained to explain away his charges. 
On the following day he attended the meeting of the Parish 
Church Commissioners (the rector of Liverpool in the chair), 
and advocated the removal of St. Paul’s Church stone by stone 
to a locality where its presence would be a blessing, at the 
same time expressing much regard for the old church, in which 
he was both baptized and confirmed. 

*t But it was not only in his office as a municipal representa- 
tive that he laboured for the welfare of his fellow-citizens. At 
a comparatively early age he became a member first of the 
Philomathic and afterwards of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, of each of which he was more than once elected 
president. He was also a member of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and one of the founders of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society. He was a very respectable 
philological scholar, and was laborious in his studies 
of Sanscrit and Gothic. This extensive knowledge, com- 
bined with his wide range of reading in several modern 
languages gave his papers and essays an interest far beyond 
local range. He contributed the article on “ Liverpool” to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica”—a proof of the reputation in 
which he was held by literary men generally. But his main 
contribution to the literature of the time was his “ Memorials 
of Liverpool.” From an early period he had taken an interest 
in archzological inquiry, his services to which were recognised 
by his election as a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
When the British Archzological Society visited Liverpool two 
years ago he was, on account of his familiarity with the 
antiquities of the neighbourhood, elected president of the 
Society for that year. He accompanied the members in their 
tours around Liverpool, and gave graphic and interesting 
explanations of objects and places visited. Sir James Picton’s 
position on the Council naturally drew his attention to the 
archives of Liverpool, and after various fugitive essays he 
conceived the idea of a work which should comprehend and 
supplement all previous efforts of the kind. And how well he 
succeeded is too well known tocomment upon here. The book 
was published in 1873, and it has received warm eulogiums 
from the most exacting of reviewers. He was for years a con- 
tributor to (oles and Queries, and he also wrote occasional 
articles for the Comtemporary Review on municipal institutions 
and other subjects. " 

On August 18, 1881, he received the honour of knighthood 
in recognition of his eminent services in literature and art—a 
well-merited honour, the bestowal of which was universally 
approved. In 1865 he was placed.on the commission of the 
peace for the city of Liverpool, and continued to discharge his 
magisterial duties with unabated vigour down to a short period 
before his lamented decease. In the early days of the Volunteer 
movement he took a great interest therein, and was for some 
time major in the 1st Lancashire Engineer Volunteers. 

Residing in Wavertree he became a member of the Local 
Board there, and during his long chairmanship, extending over 
a period of twenty-seven years, he was of incalculable benefit 


‘to the township, being mainly instrumental in guiding to a_ 


successful issue the three important undertakings of the water 
supply, sewerage, and the tramways. So grateful were his 
colleagues and the inhabitants of Wavertree, that on the 
occasion of his retiring from the board in May 1887, they 
presented him with his portrait in oil (to be hung in the board- 
room), an illuminated address, and a handsome album, as a 
testimony of their appreciation of the services he had rendered 
to Wavertree for thirty-five years. A short time previously he 
presented the township of Wavertree with a fine clock tower in 
memory of his deceased wife. The structure stands in a pro- 
minent position, and bears various inscriptions, which are 


eminently characteristic of the donor. Sir James was alsoa 
member of the short-lived Liverpool Anglo-French Club, and 
when during the Liverpool International Exhibition of 1886 a 
banquet was given to the French exhibitors, the venerable 
knight attended, and astonished everyone by delivering an 
eloquent speech in French. 

The deceased knight was married in 1828 to Sarah, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Pooley, of this city, and leaves several 
sons and daughters. His eldest son, Mr. James Allanson 
Picton, who has been M.P. for Leicester for five years, is in 
his fifty-seventh year. Another son, Mr. W. H. Picton, has 
busied himself with the Gordon Boys’ Institute and other 
philanthropic works. One of thetwo daughters is married. 


JAPANESE ART.* 


PERIOD of disruption of the traditional ideas has 

passed, and is still passing, over Japan through the re- 
moval of the artificial barriers which separated the Japanese 
from the rest of the civilised world ; and no one who is in the 
least familiar with Japanese work or has been a few weeks in 
Japan can fail to admire the quick receptive faculty, adapt- 
ability, and inventiveness of the Japanese mind as shown under 
these altered circumstances. The theme of my address, the 
note that I would dwell upon, is one of warning lest this most 
valuable and admirable quality in the Japanese character should 
of itself—if allowed to develop without restraint, and a due 
exercise of discrimination and balanced judgment—be the 
gravest danger and the most formidable impediment in the 
pathway of the future growth and continuity of the poetic, 
bold, and original art of Japan. 

I come as a visitor to Japan, and yet as one who has been 
for more than twenty-five years intimately associated with 
things Japanese. During those five-and-twenty years I have 
had the advantage of seeing all that was most beautiful among 
the art manufactures of Japan that have been sent to my own 
country, and, I think I may say, broadly speaking, to Europe. 
I have during that time, as far as my sphere and influence 
permitted, sought to foster and popularise Japanese art in 
England, by setting before the English people and distributing 
through commercial channels the typical products of the 
Japanese workman, and excluding as far as possible all such as 
were mere imitative productions of European art. 

In earlier days much discouragement was given to enter- 
prise in Japanese imports by those who could see in Japanese 
manufactures only novelty and eccentricity, and who predicted 
for them that speedy neglect which inevitably attends all enter- 
prises and all manufactures that have nothing in them save an 
attempt to gratify the ever insatiable craving of humanity for 
“ something new.” 

There of course was, and I am thankful to say is, an im- 
mensity besides this in Japanese artwork, though novelty and 
eccentricity may also be present. There isa soul, a spirit, an 
intent, a thoughtful intelligence underlying and directing it— 
the intent to form from whatever medium may be employed an 
object that, first, shall (if intended for a practical or useful 
purpose) fulfil in the most simple and direct manner the pur- 
pose of its creation ; secondly, that shall be pleasing or 
graceful in form ; and, thirdly, that when ornamented the orna- 
mentation shall grow out of, or be within, the lines of the 
form and in unison with the object of its creation. In other 
words, there is in Japanese art the fulfilment, from a different 
standpoint and in an original method, of the acknowledged 
European classical and modern canons of art. So much is 
this so, that in every part of the civilised world where Japanese 
art was at all properly (that is representatively) introduced its 
charms slowly and surely made themselves acknowledged, until 
now it has permeated every European decorative art manu- 
facture, and notably fabrics, pottery, and printing. This great 
wave of Japanese influence over the art workshops of Europe 
is indeed a flattering tribute, and an all-sufficient testimony to 
the vitality and intelligence of Japanese work, for no mere 
freak of fashion could have so long held possession of or in- 
fluenced the direction of European effort. Let me here say 
that in speaking of European art I always include that of our 
cousins the Americans. Perhaps in no branch of art education 
has this shown itself more beneficially than in the greater and 
juster appreciation of true harmony and juxtaposition of 
colourings and colour decoration, 

When, as the realisation of a long-cherished wish, I found 
it possible to leave a busy commercial career, and pay a visit 
to the land which was the birthplace and home of these charm- 
ing and beneficial influences, I expected to find further mines 
of unexploited art wealth and a people and nation of artists. 


* A lecture on the ‘‘Art Productions of Japan,” delivered by 
Mr. Lasenby Liberty on June 1, in the Buildings of the Bijitsu 
Kiokai, at Sakuragaoka, Uyeno, Tokyo, reported in the Yapan 
Daily Mail, 
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I must confess this dream of mine has not been fully realised. 
Perhaps I am of too sanguine a temperament, doubtless I ex- 
pected more than in this world of disillusions I was reasonable 
in expecting ; but if I erred in anticipating too great a per- 
fection, I beg you will take it as no unworthy tribute to Japan 
and its art culture that I should mentally place them upon an 
impossible pinnacle of perfection. What I seem to have found 
is this—a whole nation earnest and anxious to secure all the 
advantages of the new contact with foreign civilisation, shall I 
say too earnest and too ready to believe in the advantages of 
foreign civilisation ; too ready to undervalue the precious heir- 
looms of a splendid past? I speak, of course, from the art 
standpoint, and to that I desire to confine myself exclusively ; 
but I cannot ignore those more material influences which have 
acted upon, and for the moment bewitched, the art suscepti- 
bilities of the nation. I speak, I pray you to understand me, 
broadly when I say that the great mass of the people have 
lost their reverence for, and appreciation of, their own beautiful 
work and their own distinctive art ; and have become possessed 
with a perfect mania for all that is foreign, be it good, bad, 
or indifferent. I trust I do not offend in thus freely 
expressing the first impressions that force themselves upon 
me. I know my opportunities may not have been such as to 
warrant my forming an accurate judgment, nor do I claim that 
judgment, supposing my opportunities have been ample, to be 
of more value than that of others who have come to no such con- 
clusions. But this I do claim, whether my judgment be right 
or wrong—I claim to be a sincere lover and appreciator of 
Japan and its artwork, and itis because I do hold myself to 
be a true and faithful lover that, believing what I do, I will not 
“cry peace, when there is no peace.” 

I find, for instance, that in certain of your Government Art 
Schools pupils are allowed to copy with the aid of tracing 
paper the drawings on which they are engaged ; that the bold 
sweeping touch of the all-powerful brush is discountenanced 
by preference for the niggling cross-hatching and hard pencil 
point ; that slavish handwork reproduction of such a mechani- 
cal art as photography is in vogue; that your potters imitate 
the worst forms of the hybrid class of European pottery, and that 
they use colouring pigments that are staring, pretentious, 
and inharmonious; that your cabinet makers reproduce 
rickety furniture, Europeanised, and worse even than the poor 
models from which it is copied ; that your printers of silken and 
cotton fabrics indulge in such vulgar and distracting colours 
for their designs, that one may spend hours vainly looking for 
something possible to buy ; and that your jewellers imitate the 
trumpery and worst form of production of Birmingham and the 
Palais Royal. I have seen, too, some of your temples furnished 
in the new style, with the most hideous patterns in felt car- 
peting, and badly-carved, pretentious German mirror frames 
and mirrors usurping the place of the simple and dignified 
metal mirrors that appropriately belong to such edifices. I find 
in your houses badly made locks that won’t work supplying the 
place of the delightful and artistic wooden bolts you used to 
have. I have seen doors, simply because it was a European 
fashion, made to swing on hinges, instead of slide, so that when 
opened they completely obstruct the narrow passages ; ugly 
glazed windows with clumsy frames in place of the artistic 
shoji—-windows that refuse to open, or, if open, refuse to close ; 
and, what is perhaps even more painful, I find coarsely painted 
and bad imitations of grained wood used in place of the most 
delightful varieties of the indigenous woods of Japan. Though 
perhaps it may be more practical, the new European umbrella, 
in my opinion, is ugly and misshapen when compared with the 
Japanese, which covers more space, is cheaper, and with its 
semi-transparent light adds a charming outline and colour tone 
around the bearer. Your ladies subject themselves to the iron 
cruelties of the corset, and to tight-lacing, thus sacrificing the 
grace and dignity of the free and healthy movement of the 
classic £imono. Such are a few of the results of this undis- 
criminating anxiety to break away from the venerable tradi- 
tions and independent civilisation of centuries, and hurriedly 
adopt foreign manners and customs. I would ask, do you think 
that this is wisdom? Is it properly exercising your intelligence ? 
Is it paying filial reverence to your great ancestors? I think 
not, and I think also that the day is not far distant when you 
yourselves will realise that this is not the method in which 
Civilisation and progress should be made. 

And now I desire to speak of the other side of this picture 
and, in justice, to modify these criticisms, for I know it needs 
no words of mine to point out to you, who are students of 
Japanese art, and as such far more keenly aware than a mere 
stranger of the incongruities which’ exist. Well, then, I am 
delighted to add that I have found under this superficial, 
obtrusive surface distraction, the good, true, old, appreciative 
Japanese art quietly carried on, and as instinct with life as ever ; 
that you have still among you a glorious guild of art workers (and 
such art patrons as Viscount Sano), workers who equal, if not 
indeed excel, the traditions of a famous past. Beneath the 
surface of this superincumbent and self assertive rubbish heap 
there still beats the pulsating life of the old and true art spirit. 


You have painters of imagination like the recently departed and 
lamented Kyosai; I will not mention individually the names 
of those still living. You have excellent masters of the 
naturalistic school ; of the vigorous and characteristic Japanese 
decorative school; students of the more classical Chinese- 
Buddhistic school, in which Professor Fenollosa has taken so 
great an interest. I could indeed enumerate scores of masters 
works that I have seen, but I must not be invidious with respect 
to living artists. But what I have seen is enough and more 
than enough to prove that the great national painter life is still 
vigorous among you. And what shall I say when I turn to the 
art-workers? I venture to assert that in the enameller’s art the 
productions of that modest man, Mr. Namikawa, of Kyoto, are 
more delicately harmonised, more accurately and carefully 
drawn, and more elegantly finished, than any examples of the 
enameller’s art that the world has seen. I venture to say the same 
also of those most superb, and delicate, and beautiful, and 
astonishing specimens of needlework produced under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Nishimura, also of Kyoto, namely, that they are 
without comparison in the field of the art embroidery of the 
world. There is no man in Europe who can successfully rival 
such jewellers and metal-workers as Komi and _ his school, 
worthy descendants of the celebrated men who made the beau- 
tiful and ever wonderful ¢sudas, kodzukas, and other armour 
trappings for your old nobility. In lacquerwork my kind 
friend Viscount Sano has shown me specimens of costly modern 
work which, as examples of marvellous gradation in tones of 
metallic and other colour, spirited and withal accurate drawing, 
and the wonderful technical skill in the manipulation of the 
lacquer substance itself, demonstrate beyond question that there 
are lacquer-workers living among you who are as gifted as the 
great masters of the past. In bronze-working, again, many 
names occur of men under whose magic touch an _ infinite 
variety of toned subtle colourings of metals is achieved, which 
absolutely surpass any ancient work that I have come across, 
and seem indeed new inventions. Of potters many still carry 
on the good work and all the excellences of the past. In wood- 
carving my friend Captain Brinkley has shown me some 
incredibly wonderful productions. But I have said enougt. o 
prove that, after all my fault-finding, I fully believe in the present 
vitality of the art life of Japan. 

Perhaps now you have come to the conclusion that I am some- 
what contradicting myself. I hope you have not. What I feelis that 
the sudden foreign influences which have so materially, and I 
trust in the main beneficially, affected your country, have as a 
great wave swept away the old landmarks of Japanese art, so 
far as regards the ideas of the less thoughtful. Because evident 
material advantages could be seen in certain things, the con- 
clusion too easily accepted, and indeed too hurriedly rushed to 
by a great number of the unreflecting, was that everything 
“foreign” must be good. This, and as I said before, that 
unceasing hungering in the human mind for everything that is 
new, simply because it is new, explains to me the reason of 
these opposing tendencies : on one side the great mass of the 
unreflecting accepting foreign influence in their arts and manu- 
factures whether it be good or bad ; on the other side, a steady 
silent phalanx treading patiently on in the time-honoured foot- 
steps, firm as a rock in resisting the distraction of all adverse 
influences. This being so, I look forward to the time when the 
swing of the pendulum will bring back to the whole people of 
Japan a more respectful regard for their old arts and art 
industries. 

Art is not of one nation, or of one time, or of one character, 
nor has she but one face or phase; she is indeed many- 
sided, and revels in variety. And what an infinite loss it 
would be to the whole civilised world should those whose 
opportunities of civilised close seclusion made possible tke 
development of an individual art, peculiar, characteristic, and 
perfect within its own lines, willingly permit this characteristic 
art to be swallowed up in the greater monotony of foreign art. 
European art, most excellent as.it is, and in its highest phases 
perhaps more far-reaching than the art of Japan, has too much 
lost sight of the beauty of diversity, and runs clothed in plain 
broadcloth, following the tendency of the rest of the world to 
obtain an uninteresting level of mechanical perfection. 

The day of course has passed when it would be possible or 
politic to tie down the application of Japanese art only to the 
ancient uses for which that art was applied. I mean that, for 
good or evil, European customs, and to a certain extent, a 
Europeanised style of buildings and mode of living are coming, 
and will come more and more into vogue. Therefore -and now 
perhaps for the first time you will say I begin to be practical— 
therefore the Japanese lover of art, and the Japanese artist, 
should strive to see how much of the feeling and tradition ot 
Japanese art can be incorporated in the new form ; and whether 
indeed it be not possible to create objects that shall fulfil the pur- 
poses of the new requirements, and shall yet remain essentially 
Japanese ; thought out from the Japanese point of view, and 
not mere copies of the European object, or a hybrid produc- 
tion, realising neither the usefulness of the one nor the beauty 
of the other. Japanese art has beneficially influenced the 
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decorative arts of Europe. Do not allow European influence 
in return to overturn the art of Japan. As an instance of 
what can be done in preserving the distinctiveness of Japan 
thought in artwork, I would cite the Imperial Palace, which I 
yesterday had the advantage of being shown over by and 
through the kindness of Mr. Sannomiya. Here the architect 
has striven, and onthe whole most successfully striven, to pre- 
serve the national architectural characteristics, and yet produce 
an imperial palace fulfilling all the requirements of the altered 
circumstances. To descend to meaner things. We will take 
the production of the ordinary opening and shutting fan. We 
will suppose that the fan is wanted for Western requirements, 
and is judged by those who order it for commercial purposes to 
be too small. That being so, the fan can be made larger 
without in the least departing from the Japanese lines of pro- 
portion by keeping to the same lines in the larger as in the 
smaller one. We will suppose again that it opens too stiffly ; 
it can easily be made to open more freely without departing 
from Japanese characteristics in the appliances by which this 
alteration is effected. Suppose further that the substance of 
which the upper portion of the fan is composed is judged by 
those who require it to be too solid and opaque ; something of 
a lighter fabric may be substituted, but it must be a Japanese 
fabric, and thought out on Japanese principles. It may be that 
for European requirements the conventional forms of Japanese 
figures or mythological subjects are not approved; birds and 
flowers can be substituted, but they must be treated in flat 
decoration, not pictorially, and from the Japanese point of 
view. I should weary you with many other illustrations, but 
I think this one simple example conveys the spirit of what I 
mean, that the product must entirely preserve its Japanese 
characteristics. Another point I would mention is, that when 
making goods for foreign trade, such as vases, cabinets, tables, 
&c., you should recollect the difference of position in which 
they will be viewed, by reason of the custom of sitting ata 
higher elevation, and be careful to place your decoration where 
the new eye level rests ; and by all means keep to the free use of 
the brush, and do not adopt the cramping of the pen and pencil. 
For foreign use, too, as I hinted before, avoid grotesque figure 
subjects, because they are not understood by foreigners ; 
paint birds, flowers, fish, and scenery, particularly in the Im- 
pressionist school. Trays, boxes, and lacquerwork should be 
adapted to European requirements, not copies of European 
shapes. In short, your course should be to comply with 
European demands by all means, but let the outcome be still 
Japanese in character and thought. 

It was suggested to me the other day by a Japanese noble- 
man, whose opinion is of the utmost importance, that the cheap- 
ness of production in Japan must of itself make your goods 
saleable in any market if they be only mere copies of French, 
Italian, or English models. I venture to think that is not cor- 
rect. It might, perhaps, be so for some years, but in the long 
run India or China may come into competition, or you may 
get ousted by European machinery ; so that if Japan rests on 
the cheapness of her labour she may rest on a false basis. 
What she should rest on, and what she should be proud to 
rest on, is the individuality of her own most excellent style. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, CORK. 


HIS is the church referred to in Thackeray’s “ Irish Sketch 
Book” :—“ On the road is a handsome Roman Catholic 
chapel, or a chapel which will be handsome as soon as the neces- 
sary funds are raised to complete it. But, as at Waterford, the 
chapel has been commenced, and the money has failed, and the 
fine portico, which is to decorate it one day, as yet only exists 
on the architect’s paper.” 

About three months ago the Father Mathew Centenary 
Committee issued a circular to some of the leading architects 
practising in Ireland, about twelve in number, all more or less 
identified with ecclesiastical architecture, inviting them to send 
in designs for the facade of this church, which it is now most 
appropriately proposed to complete as a memorial to the famous 
apostle of temperance. From the twelve designs sent in under 
motto three were selected for further competition, the authors 
being required to furnish all the working drawings and other 
requirements necessary for the perfection of the building 
contract, for which each was rewarded with the honorarium of 
50/., the author of the design finally selected by the committee 
being chosen as the architect of the work. The successful com- 
petitor in this case is Mr. Walter G. Doolin, M.A, of Dublin, 
who is already well known in that part of the country as the 
architect of the churches of Lismore and Killorgim. Mr. 
Doolin has circulated amongst the building committee an ex- 
planatory statement descriptive of his design, from which some 
of the following particulars are extracted. He admits that the 
conception of the Messrs. Payne, the architects who more than 
fifty years ago began this church, is in its way a noble one and 
thoroughly original. There is certainly no precise similarity 


between the two designs; it is rather as if the designer of 
to-day took a notion from his predecessor, and has the grace 
to admit it. Instyle the present design is English Gothic of a 
late Perpendicular type. The facade consists of a portico of 
three arches the full height of the nave, with screens of 
sculptured stonework at the base, having niches containing the 
patron saints of the southern provinces, with a glory of early 
Franciscan saints and martyrs. The general treatment reminds 
one of the transept of Peterborough Cathedral, save that the 
centre arch is much wider than the side arches. Over the 
main gable rises the tower, which rests on the piers of the 
centre porch. It is in three stages, reducing in width as 
it ascends, and the angles of each stage are marked with 
pinnacles and flying buttresses. Indeed, the novel feature 
of the design is the treatment of the angles, which 
are of peculiar strength. The spire is octagonal, and 
is also supported by flying buttresses, and pinnacles at the 
angles, the four cardinal faces being lighted by lofty Lucerne 
windows, which project very boldly. A cross of wrought-iron 
crowns the whole, and reaches a height of 163 feet. There 
appears to be a profusion of carving, but it is judiciously placed, 
and there is no lack of contrast between the strong vertical 
lines of the buttresses and vigorous treatment of the parapets, 
the effect being an air of lightness, combined with strength. 
The author of the accepted design provides for all the work 
being done in county Cork limestone and wrought within the 
city. The estimated cost of erection is 6,coo/. The time 
necessary for the completion of the work is eight or nine 
months ; and as it is anticipated that the building will be com- 
menced about the end of September, the work will be of great 
value to local skilled labour during a period when it will be 
most needed. All the twelve designs submitted were most 
carefully and artistically executed, and of these the designs of 
Mr. Coakley and Mr. A. Hill were awarded 50/. each for excel- 
lence in conception and in treatment. 
Mr. G. C. Ashlin, R H.A, architect, acted as referee. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE following are the admissions to the Architectural 
School, July 1889 :— 

Students Upper School.—A. Mackintosh, L. Martin, and 
JoCe. Watt. 

Lower School._A. W. Hoskings, W. C. Howgate, H. E. 
Kirby, W. T. Taylor, A. F. Usher, and H. A. Woodington. 

Probationers.—C. W. Baker, C. Bywater, A. J. Edwards, 
Ha jel Dson slow View erbert, wk. o- Lorimer. i. jbaterson, 
RAG. Weid, a) ai). omith,..Jono.0 OleWativnG. sstreatheld, 
H. Tooley, and A. B. Yeates. 


The Peasant-Painter of Barbizon. 


SirR,—Mr. Arthur O’Neill’s biographic sketch of Millet is 
full of human interest, and the writer’s fine sympathy with the 
French painter lifts him frequently into utterances of high 
wisdom that help much to elucidate the true principles that 
underlie all art, and especially the art of painting. It is curious 
to find Millet writing in 1867, “‘I am a peasant—a peasant.” 
But a peasant that reads Theocritus in the Greek, takes Poussin 
for his model, with Virgil for his vade mecum, who is steeped 
in the depths of his own French literature, is qualified in 
Homer and Dante, and well read in Shakespeare and Burns, 
can hardly be called a peasant with any propriety of language. 
He may have lived in a peasant’s cot. You may place a 
peasant in a chateau, but that will not constitute him grand 
seigneur, Such a literature as Millet’s few literary men attain to. 
The man who consumes such books quits the sod of peasantry, 
and rises on the prophet’s blazing car above his day and 
epoch. 

: One of the marvels of the world is this constantly repeating 
phenomenon, that men of talent reach distinction and wealth 
so easily that their slightest effort finds its response in society 
without waiting or delay; whilst genius is always met with 
either insolence, indifference, or neglect. Genius devises a 
new road, the public knows nothing of new roads. Many men 
of talent are as imperceptive of originality as are the public, and 
those few who see feel themselves dwarfed in its presence, and 
envy keeps them silent. The enthusiasm of a few men may be 
aroused where they have a somewhat kindred feeling and are 
unselfish, but for a long time they can only help a very little. 
So that a man of genius, always sensitive, seeing into the core 
and heart of things, is perpetually paralysed by contact with 
the world on finding that his most choice expression, be it what 
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it may, falls as a dead utterance upon all contemporary ears ; not 
one in ten thousand receives an inkling of his meaning. He 
stares at his brother for the rebound, but is sternly denied the 
echo, though even a rock will give back the phantom of 
sound to a true voice. His soul pent up may burst, but he may 
not speak. 

It was disputed whether Millet was vulgar. Could Virgil 
ever saturate vulgarity? Corot could not understand, but 
found him clever; a word invented, on sole purpose it 
should seem, to stifle the divine afflatus. ‘I prefer my own 
method :” of course you do. The great Everybody, and the 
picture-buying vzr¢wosz never could look into the heart of any- 
thing in all their born days; they look for nothing but skin- 
deep “carnation tints.” Their eye, like that of a fish boiled, 
is a set lens clouded with what they come to see, not what is 
there to be seen; and the soul of man, is it not invisible? 
Their verdict is, “I don’t care for this artist; I like anything 
else better.” 

Thus there is nobody to help Millet to pay his tailor 242. 
He screams that he is inept in business; he says he cannot 
sink at once good sense to learn chicane. He descends in the 
agonies of poverty from the cot to the yet smaller house where 
writs run not, and is at rest. A few years later the preposterous 
sum of 22,coo/ secures his Amge/us for France. The fools 
who give it are the fools who slew him, his own people. 
But with Fitzgerald of Khayyam, dormant till dead, let 
England hold her tongue. Man is a fool, and the last thing 
his eyeball sees is genius dieudonné. Man seems to be a 
middle thing, a pumctum tsthmicum, where the beast and angel 
meet together. Are you known in your lifetime? Tremble, 
then, ye of great name, for your future reputation is insecure. 
Ye are of moment, or shall we read of #Ze moment rather ? 

I should like to say a few words on Millet’s own remarks on 
art, which seem to me of extraordinary value; but it must 
not be now. This letter is already too long. 

Walthamstow. C. A. WARD. 


Flats and District Surveyor’s Fees. 
KNIGHTLEY v. SHINGLETON. 

SiR,—Permit me to correct an impression which your notice 
in last week’s number is calculated to make. As the flats in 
question are contained in a building of less than 3,600 square 
feet, Mr. Bennett held that they could not be charged as 
separate tenements. The Westminster decision, however, 
stands. The law is very unsatisfactory. In one case it defines 
flats to be separate tenements, in another it holds that they are 
not. Ifa person takes a lease of a flat he has a right to the 
easement of support and protection from weather and unob- 
structed access, and if he were burnt his family might have 
claim for damages and compensation. It was to over-ride 
these difficulties that I took proceedings, and had I established 
my point, I would have enforced fireproof construction for all 
flats, irrespective of the area of the building in which they might 
be arranged.—I am, Sir, yours truly, T. E. KNIGHTLEY. 

2 The Grove, Hammersmith, W. : 

July 16, 1889. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Monton.—New schools, erected in memory of the Booth 
Family of Swinton, have been opened. The site is adjacent to 
Monton Church, and the buildings contain on the ground floor 
the large schoolroom, 42 feet long, 32 feet wide, with two 
classrooms at each end; the infant school, 32 feet by 22 feet, 
with classroom adjoining ; lavatories and cloak-rooms for boys, 
girls, and infants ; kitchen, with basement kitchen under, com- 
municating with staircase and lift; and porch and staircase for 
public use. The large hall, 64 feet by 32 feet, is placed on the 


first floor, and has a raised platform at one end, opening into | 


the hall by a wide archway, fitted with special provisions for 
being readily converted into a stage for dramatic performances. 
The platform is provided with a retiring-room, having folding- 
doors of communication, and ante-room, with lavatory accom- 
modation at the higher level; these rooms have a subsidiary 
staircase from the ground floor, which also gives access to a 
room for the master, under the ante-room. There is also a 
commodious store-room at the otherend of the hall. The main 
entrance to the hall is from the large staircase, which is carried 
up to the roof, with a lantern light over it, and gives access to 
the tea-room, supplied by the lift from the kitchens below, and 
the ladies’ retiring-room. The stairs land on a wide corridor, 
at the side of which are a large and smaller room for congrega- 
tional use, and a door at the end of the corridor leads into the 
library. The buildings are substantially constructed, the outer 
walls being built with a lining of brickwork, and cavity for 
warmth and protection against damp, and faced with stone 
throughout, to correspond with the church; the roofs are 
covered with green Westmoreland slates, and the principal 
rooms have pitch-pine dados round the inside walls. All the 
staircases are constructed with solid wood steps, minimising the 


risk from fire, and materially deadening the noise of traffic. 
Messrs. Wm. Southern & Sons, of Salford, have erected the 
buildings, under the direction of the architects, Messrs. Thos. 
Worthington & J. G. Elgood, of 46 Brown Street, Manchester. 
Mr. W. Wilson has acted as clerk of works throughout. 


GENERAL. 


Her Majesty on Tuesday gave a sitting to Mr. W. E.. 
Lockhart, R.S.A, at Windsor, for the picture of the Jubilee 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey. 

Sir Andrew Clark, on Tuesday afternoon, was presented 
with a portrait of himself, which had been painted by the late 
Frank Holl, and which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last year. A replica has been painted by Mr. Sydney Hodges. 
for the London Hospital Medical School. 

Sir Edward Cecil Guinness has notified to the trustees of 
the People’s Palace his intention of increasing his original 
donation of 9,000/., for the erection of a winter garden, to a 
sum of 14,002/, to provide the people of East London with 
complete and perfect winter garden of the best possible: 
esign. 

The Old White Hart Inn, immortalised by Charles Dickens. 
in “ Pickwick,” has within the past week shared the fate of the 
Tabard Inn, and been cleared away to make room for modern 
requirements. 

Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect, has been presented by the 
members of the Streets Committee of the Commissioners of 
Sewers for the City with a silver tea-tray, in recognition of his 
services as chairman during the past year. The principal 
event of the year was the approval by the Commission of the 
committee’s recommendation to light the whole of the City by 
electricity, tenders for which have already been received. 


Plans have been prepared by Mr. R. Wilson for a new 
Board school in Edinburgh, to be built on the site of Miller- 
field House. The school will be on a grand scale, designed in 
Queen Anne style, and estimates are to be obtained for the 
building, which is expected to cost about 18,000/, 

Alterations have been made to the Girdlers’ Hall, London, 
embracing the ventilation, which is now carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self-actiog air- 
pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 

The Old Baronial Hall at Ashton-under-Lyne is to be 
removed in order to provide additional accommodation for the 
railway goods traffic. 


The Roof of St. George’s Church, Canterbury, which is 
in need of restoration, is to be renewed. 

The Northwich Local Board have memorialised the 
Local Government Board to appoint a royal commission to 
inquire into the cause, nature, and extent of the damage done 
to public and private property by subsidence, as the only means 
by which a settlement of the question of injury to property can. 
be arrived at. 


A Bell placed by Lord Grimthorpe in the north-east turret 
of the north transept of St. Albans Abbey, was dedicated on: 
Tuesday evening, after which the cathedral ringers rang a date- 
touch (1889 changes) on the tower bells. The new bell is. 
named “ Edmund.” 


The Choir of Peterborough Cathedral was reopened on. 
the 11th inst., after being closed six years during the restora— 
tion, over which some 25,000/, has been expended. About 
30,000/, is needed to complete the restoration of the cathedral. 

The Nairn Literary Institute, on occasion of the annuak 
excursion, visited the chambered cairns and stone circles at 
Clava in Strathnairn, a spot that has been termed the Stone- 
henge of Scotland. 

The Common Council have decided to expend 1,000/. in: 
the production of a work illustrating from the City’s archives. 
the history of London from the earliest times, and to strike a 
medal in celebration of the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
Mayoralty of the city. 

The Restoration of Ludlow Church Tower is to be 
carried out by Mr. Thompson, the contractor for Peterborough: 
Cathedral restoration. 

The City Surveyor of Ripon has prepared plans for pro- 
posed public swimming-baths. The Dean of Ripon has offered: 
to contribute 400/., and the Marquis of Ripon 10o0/. towards the- 
project. dn 

The Society of Engineers have arranged a visit to the 
Outfa'l Sewage Precipitation Works in progress at Crossness, 
on the 30th inst., and the steamboat Ce/za has been specially 
engaged to convey the party. 

The Alcester Rural Sanitary Authority on Tuesday accepted: 
the tender of Mr. Low, of Kidderminster, in connection with 
the Studley sewerage scheme, at 1,150/, Mr. Trentham, of 
Birmingham, having written to explain an error in. his estimate, 
which would require to be increased by 1182 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 

THE design by M. Louis Borrfée has been adopted for 
the medal which is to be awarded to the selected exhibitors 
in the Paris International Exhibition, and the design by 
M. Daniet Dupuis for the medal which will be given to 
all who have aided in organising the Exhibition. There 
was apparently no difficulty in making the selection, since 
the jury considered that the remaining twelve designs were 
not worth mention. 


Tus year French architects have been exceptionally 
fortunate in obtaining a share of the honours which are 
awarded on the occasion of the national féte. Among the 
new chevaliers of the Legion of Honour are M. BLAvetTs, 
who has been associated with the construction of the 
machinery-hall in the Exhibition; M. GauTuirr, who 
designed two of the temporary triumphal arches ; 
M. HEnarD, who had charge of the galleries of the fine 
arts and liberal arts; M. Monret, who had superintend- 
ence of the building accounts ; M. Sarapin, the architect 
for the Tunis section; and M. Lampert. Academic 
honours have been awarded to MM. Massiou, diocesan 
architect ; ALDROPHE, BOULANGER, FOURNEREAU, who was 
chief of the last m'ssion to Cambodia; THomas, RappinE 
and PEcHARD. 


THE Sheffield School Board have adopted the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Rorson, who acted as adjudicator in 
the competition for new school buildings. Plans for the 
proposed school at Neepsend, marked ‘“ Hallamshire,” 
by Mr. J. B. Mircueit-WITHERs, are awarded the first 
place, Messrs. Hopcson & BENTON being second. Messrs. 
WIGHTMAN & WicHTMAN are placed third for the Neepsend 
School, and also for the Carlisle Street School, Messrs. 
Hopcson & Benton being for this latter awarded the first 
place, and Mr. C. J. INNocENnT the second. Mr. Rosson, 
in his report, pays a high compliment to the architects of 
Sheffield. He says :—“I have never had competitions for 
Board schools which have occupied so much time in the 
actual investigation. This has arisen from the singular 
merit of the majority of the plans. In most cases the 
report turns on the question, ‘Which plan is least objec- 
tionable?’ In the present case it has been exactly the 
contrary. I think the architects of Sheffield are to be con- 
gratulated on the distinct advances made in their knowledge 
of the subject. But for the fact that some competitors have 
had to be excluded on technical grounds, I think it would 
have been more difficult to arrive at a conclusion as 
to which plans were best. I am particularly sorry in the 
competition for Neepsend that ‘The Don’ (Messrs. 
WIGHTMAN & WIGHTMAN) had to be so excluded, and am 
equally sorry in that for Carlisle Street that ‘ Hallamshire’ 
(Mr. J. B. MircHEeLt-WiTHERs) has met the same fate, for 
both these sets of plans and designs are evidently the result 
of skill, pains, and knowledge.” Inthe competition for the 
Arthur Road Schools, Beckenham, Mr. Rosson has re- 
ported in favour of the plans submitted by Mr. JouNn Lapps, 
and the Beckenham School Board have instructed Mr. 
LappDs to complete the same. The school is to accommo- 
date 800 children, and is capable of enlargement to 1,200. 


Ir is not creditable to public spirit in France that after 
all the excitement MILLET’s Angelus is to become the prize 
of the Americans. The sale-room where M. AnTonIN 
Proust represented the French people was considered to 
be a battle-field, and probably no auctioneer will ever hear 
again such shouts as greeted the French.triumph. But like 
so many national events, the contest was no more than a 
piece of stage-play, and ill-natured people maintain it was 
got up to enable M. Secr&ran’s creditors to obtain a larger 
price for the picture. The Government were aware of the 
true value of the effusions, and as ordinary Parliamentary 
procedure would not allow of the introduction of any 
measure to obtain the money to pay for the picture, it was 
not necessary to do more than let things take their course. 
Mr. Surron and the American Art Association gained their 
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Americans for an opportunity to give vent to histrionic 
sublimities in speech and action. If the French people 
cared to have the picture, there are enough of them to 
subscribe 20 francs a head without much sacrifice ; but 
liberality of that kind is no longer common among our 
neighbours. To find the sum that was necessary to lodge 
as a deposit, M. ANTONIN Proust was compelled to form 
a triple alliance—that is to say, he had to invoke the aid of 
Russians and Danes in order to make an effort to save a 
picture for the Louvre. The national vanity is so strong as 
to prevent Frenchmen from recognising the extent of their 
humiliation in the affair. It is even imagined that the 
Angelus in the Washington Museum will do more for French 
glory than in the Louvre. 


THE conditions of the competition for the Palace of 
Justice at Lisbon appeared in this journal soon after their 
announcement. Several designs were sent in, and we are 
glad to find that among four which have been selected for 
the final competition there is one by an English architect. 
It might affect a decision in his favour if we published his 
name. We may say, however, that his design bears the 
motto “ Aljubarrota.” Two of the designs selected are the 
work of Portuguese architects, the mottoes being “ Deus 
protege os fracos”” and “ Justica.” The fourth design, it is 
believed, has come from Belgium, and bears the motto 
‘Pro Patria” The judges originally selected were unable 
to come to a final decision, and it was necessary to appoint 
others. This will account for the delay in’ awarding the 
prizes. It will be gratifying if the English design takes 
first place. 


THE danger which arises from carelessly making use of 
machinery for lifting heavy weights has been exemplified in 
an inquiry which closed in Portsmouth on Tuesday last. 
About a fortnight ago sheers belonging to the Corporation 
of the town collapsed while a boiler weighing sixteen tons 
was being raised, and three of the men employed were 
killed. ‘The contract for the construction of the sheers had 
been given to an engineer in Landport, who prepared the 
designs, but they were supposed to be constructed else- 
where. They were set up in February 1887, and at the 
time Mr. Boutnois, the borough surveyor, tested them to 
thirty tons. Mr. H. G. Harris, who is the principal 
assistant to Sir F. BRAMWELL, was called on the part of the 
Corporation, and he considered that, although the con- 
struction of the sheers was not perfect, yet that they were 
fully capable of working up to thirty-five tons. Mr. 
Harris’s theory was that the boiler was improperly 
shackled, and in consequence an extraordinary strain was 
thrown on the shackle, which collapsed, although made of 
iron of good quality, and then on one of the sheer legs, 
which also was affected by the boiler striking against it when 
falling. On the other stde, Mr. Vosper, a local engineer, 
said the sheers were defective, and the accident was caused 
by the giving way of the head-pin, which was of a wrong 
form. In that view he was supported by Mr. AppLepy, 
C.E., who, in addition, pointed out that provision for side 
strain on the sheers was ignored. The jury were of 
opinion that the sheers fell by accident. By so open a 
verdict no blame is attached to the Corporation, and we 
presume it was believed that the men were not making a 
proper use of the sheers. The accident may, therefore, 
afford a lesson to many building workmen, who seem to 
think that the position of a load is not to be considered 
when it is placed on a beam or raised bya machine. In 
places like Portsmouth it would be well, however, to have 
sheers in charge of some competent man, who would 
be able to control the operations of people using the 
machinery. 


At the last meeting of the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions a letter was read from M. Gerrroy, describing two 
sarcophagi, which have been found in the new quarter of 
Prati di Castello in Rome. One, which bore the inscriptio 1 
“‘ CREPEREIA . TRYPH#A,” contained not only several articles 
of jewellery and adornment, but a wooden doll with movable 
arms and legs of delicate workmanship. As the ancient usage 
was that girls, when betrothed, should offer such figures to 
VENUS, it is assumed that CREPEREIA died at the time of 


end, and Frenchmen have reason to be gra‘eful to the ! her marriage. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
By Ernest RUNTZ, 


N the course of the next few weeks, ‘‘ Where to spend 
the holidays” will doubtless be the main topic of 
conversation amongst architectural students in common 
with other workers of our busy city, and in deciding this 
knotty question we generally consider first the cost, second 
the suitability of the climate of the contemplated locale and 
its surroundings, and with the student, the opportunities of 
increasing his stock of knowledge while in pursuit of 
health and pleasure. 

The Channel Islands offer attractions which those 
who are free from the unpleasant accompaniment of a sea 
trip cannot fail to appreciate. The climate is most equable, 
and, so far as Guernsey is concerned, bracing and 
invigorating. Much, moreover, of interest to the student may 
be found, either in the direction of geological research upon 
the coast, or in the collection of numerous botanical 
specimens which abound throughout the island. So far as 
Architecture is concerned, there is just enough, and not too 
much, to interfere with the primary object of a holiday— 
relaxation, so let us take a glimpse at these beautiful 
islands, these veritable gardens of natural beauty, where 
intending candidates for the Associateship of the R.I.B.A. 
may, for atime, forget the fact that examinations have to be 
passed, and where those who have passed the Rubicon may 
take gentle exercise in Bath chairs and gradually regain 
their reason. 

The best route is from Waterloo vd Southampton, 
thence by steamers, which might with advantage be more 
commodious, to St. Peter Port and St. Heliers. The start is 
made about midnight, and the journey down the Solent 
gives us time to make friends with the steward, and, if a 
bunk has not previously been engaged, settle upon a 
comfortable spot upon the deck, where we may at least 
have fresh air and enjoy the novelty of the situation. With 
a thick rug, an ulster, and a weed as companions, the deck is 
infinitely preferable to a stuffy saloon, and any incon- 
venience is amply compensated for by the beauty of the 
sunrise should the morning prove clear. 

In August the Casket Rocks and lighthouse are sighted 
soon after daybreak, and St. Peter Port, Guernsey, is 
reached about two or three hours later, when breakfast. is 
served on board, and a twenty-five miles steam being 
accomplished, we arrive at St. Heliers, Jersey, a picturesque 
town with a somewhat imposing harbour, to which Fort 
Regent forms a striking background. 

The advent of the mail packet is an important item in 
the day’s programme at St. Heliers, and the approaches to 
the landing-stage are literally thronged with porters and 
vehicles. We are bustled off to an hotel with but little 
delay, Bree’s, for choice, although the Royal Yacht is 
fairly comfortable ; both, however, are moderate in their 
charges. 

A few hours’ sleep will suffice to dispel the effects of a 
night watch, and a knowledge of the town and promenades 
be advantageously gained by an after-dinner constitutional. 
There is much to be seen in Jers2y, and should the visitor’s 
time be limited a programme should be mapped out as 
early as possible and adhered to, otherwis2 too much time 
may be spent in the larger island, to the neglect of Guernsey, 
which in our opinion is the more delightful of the two. 

Travelling in Jersey is particularly easy. There are two 
railways in existence, and a number of the most interesting 
portions of the island may be explored without fatigue in a 
few days. To the west the Jersey Railway follows the 
coast line of St. Aubin’s Bay, in which Elizabeth Castle 
(sixteenth century) occupies a grand position. Its history 
in connection with the various struggles for supremacy of 
the island by the English and French nations is extremely 
interesting. 

Portelet Bay, with Janvrin’s Tower and St. Brelade’s 
Tay, are within easy walking distance of St. Aubin’s Ter- 
minus, and the church of St. Brelade is well worth a visit. 
It has been added to and altered at various times, but there 
is much deserving attention; the window tracery is dis- 
inctly Flamboyant, and a curious tower, bearing a strong 
,esemblance to those peculiar to Ireland, is placed at the 
corner of the southern transept. Adjoining the church is 


the Fisherman’s Chapel (eighth century) ; it has a pointed 
vault, no doubt contemporary with the earlier examples of 
Provence ; portions of fresco-painting may still be seen 
upon its walls, although much damaged. La Moye Point 
and the celebrated Corbitre Rocks and lighthouse are 
within easy reach of an energetic tourist from St. Brelade. 
Taking the Eastern Railway from St. Heliers to Gorey, the 
great architectural attraction of Jersey may be reached in 
Mont Orgueil Castle, whereof ‘‘ PRYNNE the Puritan,” who 
was imprisoned within its walls for three years, wrote:— 


Mont Orgueil Castle is a lofty pile, 
Within the easterne parts of Jersey Isle, 
Seated upon a rocke full large and high, 
Close by the sea shore next to Normandie ; 


and a great deal more which the reader will better appre- 
ciate after visiting this excellent specimen of Medizval 
architecture. 

There are two gateways to be passed before the first 
ballium is reached, the second one having remnants of a 
portcullis, and on passing through which we first meet with 
the warder, an energetic old soldier from the Emerald Isle, 
who seems never tired of recounting the history and point- 
ing out the salient features of the ruin of which he has 
charge. It is well to accompany him at the first visit, in 
order to master the intricacies of the building; afterwards 
we can wander in the deserted rooms and chapels and 
upon the grass-grown battlements, and may, if we so please, 
surreptitiously desecrate the latter by indulging in an 
al fresco meal. 

The aforesaid warder, be it noted, though not a candi- 
date for the R.I.B.A., will indulge the visitor with 
explanations of architectural phenomena. A four-centred 
Norman arch receives his particular attention, and further, 
at romance he is no stripling. To describe fully the various 
portions of the building would be encroaching upon his 
prerogative, and would no doubt be considered a plagiarism 
of the guide book, so we content ourselves with mentioning 
a few of the more important features which deserve par- 
ticular attention. They are the two inner gates leading to 
what is known as the Judgment Hall (now in utter ruin) on 
the left of the last gate, the condemned cell, all of which 
are stated to have been commenced by RoLto in the tenth 
century, and completed during the reign of Henry II. 

The state dungeon, situated about half-way up the castle, 
leads to the crypt of a chapel; here the highest part of the 
rock is reached. St. Mary’s Chapel over the crypt is some- 
what curious in having a pointed roof formed of oversailing 
courses of granite ; a circular staircase leads to the room 
occupied by Cuar es IL, immediately outside of which is 
the cell in which PRYNNE, one of CuaRLEs I.’s judges, was 
imprisoned ; a singular triangular building of four storeys 
forms a part of the castle which in a later period served for 
the incarceration of pirates. Czesar’s Fort and the crypt of 
St. George’s Chapel will complete our list. 

On reaching the summit of the castle the view on all 
sides is most picturesque, and it is difficult to leave this old 
ruin so full of historical interest; but to use the bridegroom’s 
stereotyped phrase, ‘‘time flies,” and our holidays are 
limited ; however, before leaving the neighbourhood the 
cromlech on the hill immediately in the rear of Mont 
Orgueil should be inspected—it is a most perfect example, 
having nine stones, with a crowning one estimated to weigh 
twenty tons. 

One other journey deserves special mention—it is to 
Pleinmont and the caves. The drive through the renowned 
Jersey lanes should not be missed, and the caves are a sight 
never to be forgotten. 

To those who are farniliar with and appreciate the 
quieter island of Guernsey, the last item of the Jersey pro- 
gramme opens up a prospect of calm enjoyment and home 
comforts. St. Peter Port is not far distant, and the rugged 
shores of the sister isle and the Corbitre Rocks are hardly 
lost to view before we reach there. We engage our landau 
and drive to GARDINER’s Old Government House Hotel, 
which occupies a magnificent site upon the hill at the back 
of the town. We feel that the sight-seeing of Jersey is to be 
succeeded by a period of perfect rest, luxurious ease, charm- 
ing company, a good cuzsine, and a vista of deep blue 
waters, and the picturesque islands of Sark and her neigh- 
bours Herm and Jethou which never palls. What praise 
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can be too lavish for this dear old place, with its giant | subject is thus described :—‘Curist, bearing a long 
aloes, its roses, geraniums and graperies, the pleasant lawn, | cruciform stave in His right hand, is seen within the gates 
the cosy smoking-room, and the hundred and one items | of Hell ; the Evil One lies trampled beneath His feet in 
which tend to delightful thoughts and pleasant memories ? | the midst of flames ; the gates are shattered ; hinges, bolts, 
Student, tourist, overworked or case-hardened business | and locks lie dispersed. On the right is a group of souls 
man, go, judge for yourselves, and if exaggerated, read no | of the departed, at whose head stands Apam, whom CHRIST 
more, is rescuing and leads forth by the arm, and near him is 

The town of St. Peter Port is quaint, the streets narrow, | EvE. On the left are a company of saints and prophets, 
and, fortunately, behind the modern or suburban style of | at whose head are Joun the Baptist bearing a label, on 
the major portion of St. Heliers. The cathedral church of | which is written ‘Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollis peccata 
St. Peter forms an important feature, and should be visited: | mundi,’ and Davip.” There may be no authority for this 
the service is musical, the building curious, and the parson | allegory, but at the same time all the ideas in it show how 
brief. A morning at Castle Cornet, to view which a special | the imaginative powers of man can be fittingly devoted to 
permit from the governor is necessary, and a visit to the | kindle the spirit of true religion, not superstition, to make 
spacious open-air baths facing it, will whet the appetite and | the unthinking consider more about things unseen, and 
prepare us for a walk to Fermain Bay, the nearest to the | what is ‘‘ beyond the veil.” 
town; here much bathing takes place @ /a Francaise, nature In Italy of the Middle Ages, where the climate per- 
having provided spacious caves on either side for disrobing, | mitted the use of fresco proper, both externally and 
which are in great request. internally, and not merely tempera as in England, and where 

By far the best way to see the island is a three-days’| the art of painting reached a higher pitch than in this 
tramp around the coast, the wild grandeur of which can | country, religious allegorical subjects are more frequent 
only be appreciated by so doing. Petit Bot, Moulin Huet, | The writer remembers to have seen at the church of San 
Saints Bay, the Gouffre, and other marvels of nature alike | Eustorgio, Milan, a fresco representing Charity, Faith, 
charm by the beauty and variety of colouring and awe by | Prudence (with three faces contemplating past, present, and 
their ruggedness and height. The writer found comfortable | future), Hope gazing upwards and grasping a nosegay of 
quarters at the Gouffre in a farmhouse upon the main road, | budding flowers, Obedience holding a Bible, Temperance 
and tourists will experience little difficulty in finding shelter, | pouring forth water out of a vase, as mentioned in MURRAY’S 
and can, if desired, return by a conveyance obtainable from | ‘‘ Handbook to North Italy.” 
the hotel. Then what a great amount of symbolism is contained in 

Creux Mahié¢, an enormous cave penetrating the cliffs |a small compass in that wonderful Grorro’s Chapel at 
about 200 feet, and from 25 feet to 60 feet in height, forms | Padua! How well the writer recollects some years since 
a feature in the second day’s walk ; care should be exercised | entering through a door in a high enclosure wall, traversing 
in approaching it, as the Guernsey authorities have provided | a neglected garden, and then being ushered into this old- 
no protecting fence on the edge of the beetling and pre- | world building. There is no object in these columns in 
cipitous approach. Plemont Point, with its Haunted House, | describing the many subjects depicted on the internal walls 
made famous by Vicror Huco (whose residence, Hauteville | of this chapel, but it may be mentioned in passing that 
House, St. Peter, may be examined), follow on, and are at | among other representations are those of the Virtues and 
the extreme southern point of the island, where the level | Vices. 
suddenly descends and a flat and rather uninteresting road A little more study and research could well be displayed 
leads to Cobo Bay ; from thence a short walk will bring | in such compositions than is now usual. The result might 
the pedestrian to Grande Rocque, an enormous mass of trap | be some novel ideas in place of the too hackneyed ones. 
and syenite in terraces. Grand Havre and St. Sampson, | Modern painters and modern architects, till within the last 
where most of the granite quarries are situated, may be | twenty-five years, were prone to tread too mechanically in 
taken on the last day, and in this quarter many Druidical | the old footprints. They appeared to think it would not 
remains will prove of interest to the archzologist. do for them to deviate a little from the beaten track, and 

The neighbouring isles of Guernsey are all accessible. | perhaps get lost in sloughs. But now a great transforma- 
Herm, with its famous shell beach, and its twin-sister, | tion is in course of being effected, and there is, in conse- 
Jethou, should be seen. Sark we will make no attempt to | quence, much more originality in this particular way. Not 
describe ; CLemenT Scort’s “Island Asleep,” a master- | many years since it was deemed “ Popish” or “‘ Puseyite ” 
piece of artistic literature, is fresh in our memory; it | to have any symbolical representation in colour in the 
should win every waverer, and make this lovely island the | Church of England, except in painted glass, where for some 
goal for those in search of rest. inscrutable and quite illogical reason such representations 

One word of warning to our muscular friends : boating | were but very rarely objected to, though similar subjects in 
by the inexperienced is dangerous beyond the limits of the | mosaic or tempera would have been scouted. It is remark- 
bays ; the currents are strong and swift, and, without proper | able how at times extremes meet. For example, in Re- 
guidance (as the writer knows to his great inconvenience), | naissance work, particularly as regards that in Italy, as well 
discomfort, anxiety, and hard work, if not positive risk, are | described in Mrs. Mark Partison’s (now Lady Dike) 
the result of the absence of a local pilot. “Renaissance in France,” when religious symbolism, 

Much more could we say in praise of the Channel | properly so-called, was at a low ebb, a genuine spirit of 
Islands, many more pleasant days do we look forward | poetry was evinced in allegory, often of a very mythological 
to on their sunny shores, for there solitude and recreation, | or secular description, but sometimes of a truly sacred 
health and comfort can be had combined with the unique | kind, or at any rate of a character conducive to morality. 
sensation that we are not being imposed upon by exorbitant The churches of Ravenna, by the medium of the 
charges. Our only regret is that holidays come but once a | beautiful subjects in mosaic on their walls, supply us with 
year, and we leave for home firmly resolved that the first | the best and purest type of symbolism as applied to eccle- 
shall not be our last visit to these isolated Gardens of Eden. | siastical architecture. Witness the figure of our LorD as 
the Good Shepherd (though this is, of course, of usual 
occurrence in the early Christian catacombs); saints in 
long procession carrying the heavenly crowns they have so 
worthily earned ; peacocks as accessories, signifying by 
their hues celestial bliss ; the twelve sheep representing the 
Apostles that come forth “from the cities of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem on opposite sides of the picture,” and the 
interposition of the Almighty indicated by a hand of great 
size. 

Death appears generally represented in paintings, &c., 
as a female figure. In Orcacna’s great work, Zhe 
Triumph of Death, the dread visitant is depicted in the 
guise of an old woman, Yet in print one always reads of 
the “ Angel of Death,” while angelic beings, though sexless, 
are always described as males—as in Mitton’s “Paradise 


SOME NOTES ON SYMBOLISM IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
(Continued from page 32.) 


HE Mediceval representation of the Harrying of Hell is 
remarkable. In an ‘‘Exultet”* of the twelfth century 
(see “ Brit, Archzeol. Assoc, Journal,” 1878, page 324) this 


* A Liturgical MS., name derived from the first word with whieh 
this service begins, ze, the consecration of the Easter taper. 
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Lost,” or as in Tom Moorr’s “Loves of the Angels.” | much addicted as a matter of rote to repeatedly adopt the 
In the eighteenth century, as in RousiLiiac’s well-known old familiar subjects, ignoring the wide field from which it is 
monument to Mr. Gascoyne NIGHTINGALE and his wife | possible to choose. The illustrations of the Decalogue 
Lady EvizaseTH NIGHTINGALE, in Westminster Abbey, the | thus crudely suggested could doubtless be improved upon, 
hideous idea of Death asa skeleton, with scanty, shroud- | especially at the hands of those well versed in the pages of 
like drapery clinging to its bones, and wielding a dart in its | the Old Testament, which is so full of types. ; 
fleshless fingers, is certainly not feminine, and may rather be The noble chapel of Keble College, Oxford, contains 
called neuter than male. The Church of Rome in the | x¢ellent examples of Christian symbolism. The beautifully- 
Middle Ages encouraged the notion of painting Death with treated subjects in mosaic which adorn the interior illustrate 
the most gloomy adjuncts, hoping thus to terrorise people | 25 completely as possible, following the course of the 


into repentance. Even in the Anglican communion, till | Christian Year,” the successive dealings of Gop with His 

Church, Patriarchal, Jewish and ‘Christian, “thus bringing 
by means of type and antitype the relationship of the Old 
to the New Testament, and showing the process of Gop's 
gradual revelation of Himself in Curisr”—to quote the 
words of the short account prepared at the request of the 
late Mr. Greps, and engraved at the entrance of the chapel. 
A completely carried-out scheme of decoration, such as 
this, to a building, adds enormously to its interest and value, 
and one cannot but hope that before long such examples 
may be less uncommon than they now are. F 


(To be continued.) 


within the last few years, one schoo] of thought was far too 
apt to take this view of mortality. 


ds generally taken. 
In SymMonps’s most interesting work on “The Renais- 
_sance in Italy,” some excellent specimens of Christian 
symbolism are given. By some readers Mr. Symonns’s 
‘language may be thought too flowery, and his symbolism 
rather far-fetched. Be that as it may, there can be no 
. question but that the pictures of sacred subjects up to and 
beyond the limit of the Middle Ages give abundant scope 
for enthusiasm in describing them. Ordinary hard, cold 
- words will not suffice, though appropriate enough for too 
many modern paintings of this kind, the failures in which 
are not a few. One has not to seek far for the “why and 
- wherefore,” as has already been explained at the com- 
-; Mencement of this essay. 

According to the 82nd canon of the Church of England, 

it is obligatory to put up the Tables of Commandments and 
“Lord’s Prayer at the east end of the church, “and where 
the people may best see and read the samie.” Nothing is 
said about their being necessarily placed on the east wall of the 
chancel, as is commonly but erroneously supposed. At the 
parish church of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, the tables 

are fixed at the east end of the south transeptal aisle, where 
they are quite sufficiently apparent. 

In many churches the difficulty has been met by 
-placing the Commandments on either side of the chancel 
arch in some unobtrusive manner. It has sometimes 
occurred to the writer whether it would not be possible 
in some way to symbolise the individual Commandments, 
for the New Dispensation renders the keeping of the 
Decalogue certainly as necessary as ever. To directly 
convey to the uninitiated by a picture any of them is plainly 
impracticable. 

The Commandments might be suggested bysubjects taken 
from Holy Writ itself or from other fitting sources. The 
First might, for example, be illustrated by the Giving of the 
Tables of Stone on Mount Sinai by the Almighty to Moszs, 
or by the contest between the priests ofgthe Most High and 
BAAL’s priests as narrated in the Book of SamuEeL. The 
Second by the Worship of the Golden Calf, with the brazen 
serpent represented. The Third by the Deaths of ANANrAS 

- and SapputraA. The Fourth is difficult to represent, but it 
should be a subject suggesting in some way Rest from 
Labour, but not mere idleness, or, say, Worship in the 

*Lorpv’s Temple, though happily in these days of daily 
services and Eucharists, worship is not confined to only the 
first day of the week. The Fifth might illustrate filial piety 
and obedience, though this Commandment of course 
includes obedience to all constituted proper authority. 
For the Sixth there could not be a better and more 
appropriate subject than the Death of ABEL: the First 
Murder. The Seventh would need careful treatment in 
these days, when it is not usual to call a spade a spade. 
Moreover it is obviously desirable, when it is intended to 
inculcate morality, that nothing should possibly appeal to 
a prurient taste. The subject of Jos—EpH and PorTipHar’s 
Wife is a common one among the Medizeval painters, 
and would probably be the best. In the coffee-room of the 
‘Royal Hotel at Bath there is, or was, an old picture repre- 
‘senting this scene in a manner which could not possibly 
shock the most sensitive person. The remaining Com- 
mandments might be fitly represented in other ways. From 
the difficulty the writer has experienced in suggesting fit re- 
pies: nta ions forsome of the Commandments it is evic ent that 
there is aburdant exercise for ingenuity and research, which, 
with a little patience and study, is sure to be rewarded. Itis a 
great po.nt to strike out a new or, at any rate, a less trodden 
ya hins-chil ustrations. We are all, in truth, a great Ceal too 


Mercifully, at the 
present day a better and more Christian idea of the subject 


ARCHITECTURAL USES OF IRONWORK. 
(Continued from page 31.) 


N order to ascertain whether the columns are of uniform 
texture and thickness, a transverse test may be applied 
in the following manner:—Let the column to be tested be 
supported at the ends ina horizontal position, and loaded 
at the centre with one-quarter of its transverse breaking 
weight, and its deflection‘under that load taken; then let the 
load be removed and the column turned one-quarter round, 
and the load applied and the deflection again noted, and 
pursue the same course for the remaining two quarter turns. 
If the deflection is the same in all four positions, the 
section of the column is uniform in strength throughout. 
For cast-iron of fairly good quality the breaking weight of 
a hollow column under transverse stress is given by the 
following formula:—I.et }V=the breaking load in pounds, 
Z=the distance between bearings in feet; & and 7 
the external and internal radii in inches; then W= 
10,472 {R4—7v} + R/. 

When several tiers of columns are used one upon 
another, the connection should be continuous—that is to 
say, that where girders are used in connection with the 
columns they must not intervene so as to make a break in 
tke continuity of the columns, The tops of the columns 
in such case are to be made of box-shape, so as to allow 
the girder ends to pass into or through them freely, as shown 
at A end B, fig. 1. A is a side elevation, a, the lower 
column, being shown in vertical section; 4, the upper 
column, has on its lower side a spigot e, which is turned to 
fit into a hole bored out in the top of the box; the metal 
surfaces where they are in contact should always be faced 
up. The columns are secured together by the bolts f, 7 
of which four are used to each column base. In many 
instances these bolts have been dispensed with on the sup- 
position that the columns will be kept in position by their 
weight, but this should not be done, as it is possible that 
some vibraticn might lift them, in which case serious disaster 
would ensue. Z is an elevation transverse to the girder, 
showing the opening in which it rests, and the letters apply 
to the same parts in both views. The end c of the girder 
is to be bedded upon thick felt or asbestos, in order to 
prevent the vibration of the floors from being transmitted 
to the structure generally. 


Plate Girders. 


Cast-iron as a material for girders has been practically 
displaced by wrought-iron and steel, except for orna- 
mental purposes; for not only is it less reliable, but there is 
no real saving in its use, as although it is a little cheaper 
weight for weight, yet for a given purpose a cast-iron 
girder will be heavier than a wrought-iron one of the same 
strength. The girders used in buildings may be placed in 
two general classes, those made with plate webs and those 
with lattice or triangular braced webs; for small and’ 
moderate depths the former are principally employed, the 
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latter being used where the depth is greater, and where 
lightness of appearance or free ventilation is required. The 
typical section of wrought-iron and steel-plate girders is 
shown at C, fig. 1. It consists essentially of two horizontal 
flanges and a vertical web, and for small sizes is rolled in 
this shape, girders as large as 12 inches deep with flanges 


ETGoe Ne 


6 inches wide, chiefly made of Belgian iron, being commonly 
used; but for larger sections the work is built up of plates 
joined by means of four angle-irons, as shown in the figure, 
these angle-irons being rivetted to both the web and flanges. 
In order to stiffen the webs and prevent them from buckling 
under a load, angle or tee-iron stiffeners, shown at f are 
tivetted on both sides of the web and placed at distances 
apart varying from 3 to 5 feet, according to the character of 
the work. We may here say something about the quality 
of material used, and we certainly give our preference in all 
cases to built girders as compared with those rolled from 
Belgian iron. It is not to be understood that Belgian iron 
of good quality cannot be obtained, for this would be in- 
accurate, but in rolled joists we do not get it; the higher 
qualities of iron are not favourable to rolling into the 
required form, and the demand for cheapness leads to the 
use of low grades of metal; mild steel is more reliable. It 
is not going beyond the strict facts to say that a great 
quantity of inferior iron and slovenly or “scamped ” work 
is buried in the structural portions of our large warehouses 
and other commercial buildings, and this will continue to be 
the case where the architect does not take sufficient interest 
in the ironwork himself, nor employ a competent man to 
design it, but leaves it to iron _merchants—not engineers — 
to put in what they choose. The trade cards issued for the 
guidance of possible purchasers, having the calculated 
strengths of the different-sized joists on them, would be 
very convenient if they were always accurate; but when 
calculated for a much higher quality of iron than is actually 
used they are worse than useless, as a reliance upon them 
may lead to very serious mishaps. The best way is to 
ignore the cards issued by the merchants, and calculate the 
Strength of Belgian joists on a basis of a working tensile 
resistance of three tons per sectional square inch. 

We will now proceed to examine the stresses upon 
plate girders under different conditions, and show how the 
sections are proportioned to withstand them. We have two 
sets of forces to consider, the external forces tending to 
break the girders and the internal elastic resistance of the 
material. When a load, insufficient to break it, is applied 
to a girder, the latter bends or deflects until the elastic 
resistances set up are sufficiently great to produce equilibrium, 
and on the removal of the load these internal resistances 
restore the girder to its normal form and size. This opera- 
tion may be repeated indefinitely so long as the stresses do 
not approach the,“ elastic limit” of the material. If they 
reach it the form of the material will be permanently 
changed and therefore the work weakened, and if the load 
be repeated it will continue to increase the injury thus com- 


menced until failure occurs. It has been found by ex- 
periment that if the load applied does not exceed one- 
fourth of the breaking weight the structure submitted to it 
will be perfectly safe. The ultimate tensile resistance of 
good girder iron is about 22 tons per sectional square inch, 
but its limit of elasticity is within 8 tons. When work is 
to be ordered it is of course necessary to specify the strength 
and quality of the iron to be used, in accordance with the 
data upon which the strengths of the girders have been 
calculated. 

When a force acts about a point as a centre, its amount 
or intensity multiplied by its distance from such point 
is termed the “moment of that force,” and its value is 
expressed in some compound unit such as foot-pounds, 
inch-tons, or other combination depending upon the primary 
units adopted for use. The distance is the least distance 
from the direction of the force to the point about which its 
moment is required : hence to find it the given direction 
must be produced if necessary, and a perpendicular let fall 
upon it from the given point. A common illustration of the 
equilibrium of moments is presented by a pair of scales or 
a steel-yard, the weights at each end multiplied by their 
horizontal distances from the fulcrum being equal, and 
every kind of lever represents a system of moments. There 
may be more than two forces acting about a given point, 
and if they do not all act in the same direction as to rota- 
tion about the point, the difference between the sum of 
those acting in one direction and that of others acting in an 
Opposite direction must be taken as a resultant. We 
will now apply these definitions to the subject under con- 
sideration. 

In fig. 1, at Z, is shown in elevation part of a girder 
(of the section C), supposed to be bent by external force. 
This causes the concave side to be shortened or com- 
pressed, and the convex side to be lengthened or extended, 
and so long as the elasticity of the material is uninjured 
the amount of extension and compression will be in simple 
ratio to the force producing it. The longitudinal strains 
thus set up being opposite on the opposite sides of the 
girder, it follows that there must be some intermediate layer 
of fibres in which the character of the strains changes, and 
in which therefore there is no strain ; this is called the 
“neutral axis,” or “neutral surface,” and is shown by the 
dotted line ¢, ¢, in the diagram. It is evident that the 
layers of fibres further from the neutral axis will be the 
most strained, hence the inside of the flange will offer less 
resistance than the outside ; on this account the effective 
depth, d, of the girder is for calculation measured detween 
the flanges. In estimating the resistance of the section the 
flanges only are taken when dealing with the horizontal 
stresses set up, so in treating section C we should take the 
top and bottom plates, and the horizontal limbs of the 
connecting angle-irons as opposed to horizontal stress. It 
may here be pointed out that where rivets occur in a 
member subject to tensile stress, they must be deducted 
from the gross sectional area, because they cause actual 
loss of section in tension; but when the member is strained 
in compression the gross sectional area can ke taken, 
because the force is passed through the bodies of the rivets 
from one side of the holes to the other. If 4=effective 
breadth of a plate or bar, and f=its thickness, both in 
inches, then J.¢=its sectional area, and if s=the direct re- 
sistance of the material in tons per sectional square inch, 
reduced to safe working strength, the whole direct resistance 
of the plate will be=s.4 4, and generally if S=total resist- 
ance in tons of a plate or combination of plates and bars 
to direct strain, and 4=the sectional area in square inches, 
S=s.A. For the maintenance of equilibrium it is neces- 
sary that the force and the resistance shall be equal in 
amount and opposite in direction, therefore the elastic 
resistance of the flange will be equal to the strain upon it. 
In the Board of Trade regulations, 5 tons per sectional 
square inch is allowed, both in tension and compression, as 
the safe working stress for English girder iron, but the 
more general practice among engineers is to allow 5 tons 


| per sectional square inch of net area in tension, and 4 tons 


per sectional square inch of gross area in compression, and 
the iron should be specified to have an ultimate tensile 
strength of not less than 22 tons, and in a length of 
ro inches to stretch 1o per cent. before breaking. As we 
have said above, the working strength of Belgian joists 
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should not be taken higher than 3 tons per sectional square 
inch, and this may be used for both tension and com- 
pression. The horizontal resistances being known an 
expression must be found for the “‘moment of resistance” 
of the whole section. The neutral surface will assume such 
a position that the moments of resistance on each side of 
it. are equal, if the direct resistances of the flanges are 
equal, therefore ¢ ¢ will lie equidistant between the top and 
bottom flange, and the moment of resistance of either 
flange about any point in the neutral axis will be its direct 
resistance opposite that point multiplied by its distance 


from the neutral axis, which is g ; calling J7=the moment 


of, resistance for both flanges we find J7=2.S. x = Zs 


and in every case this must be equal to the moment of 
stress about the same point, caused by load or other 
external force, and the value of S must be the same 
for both flanges; thus if S=8o tons, then, as S=s.A ; 


A =o ; the net area of the bottom flange (in tension) for 
s 


which s=5, is 4 oe square inches ; and the gross area 


of the top flange (in compression) for which s=4, is 


(e) . 
SATIRE square inches. 


In dealing with the external forces, we will commence 
with the case of a cantilever or semi-beatm, as shown at /. 
Let this be loaded with a weight W at the extremity as 
shown. / is the clear length, and +=the distance, measured 
horizontally, from tlie centre of the weight to the point in 
the neutrai axis about which the moment is required. It is 
evident from inspection that the moment of stress is 
M=W-.x, Equating this with the moment of resistance, 


M=W.x=S.d; therefore S= Lee, We may here revert 


for a moment to the example of the lever. In the figure 


ac=x, and ce=d, therefore S= se Wx os and ace ap- 
é 

pears as an imaginary bent lever, having its fulcrum at ¢ 

and the weight W acting at @ on one end of the lever, 

against the resistance of the top flange acting against ¢, the 

other end of the lever. The maximum strain will be where 


Wl is the direct 


a 

strain on either flange. The lengths x, 4 and 7 may be 
taken in any units, but they must all be taken in the same— 
as all in inches or all in feet. The areas of the flanges are 
given in square inches. If the cantilever be uniformly 
loaded throughout its length with zw tons per lineal foot, the 
strains will be different. ‘The load acting upon a section 
distant x feet from the free end of the girder, will be that 
part of it between that section and the free end, or=w.x. 
The load may be regarded as acting entirely at its centre of 
gravity ; that is, as it is uniformly distributed, midway 
between ecand a. ‘Therefore its horizontal distance from 
the section ce will be half x. ‘Then, multiplying the weight 
of load by its distance, and equating with the moment of 


the girder meets the wall, and x=/ and S= 


DIL, 3 RUT iN 
resistance, we have M=w.a«x-==——=Sd; therefore 
2. 
wx? 
Sia ‘ 
2a 


The next class of strain is that borne by a girder sup- 
ported at both ends, and carrying at some point in its length 
a concentrated load= W tons, as shown at 4, fig. 1. This 
weight is ultimately borne by the two piers or supports in 
proportions depending upon its position in respect to the 
length of the girder ; these loads upon the piers will call 
into action upward reactions acting in vertical directions 
shown by the arrows 7,7. Let y=distance of the weight 
from one pier—the right-hand one ; then by the law of the 


lever the weight on the left-hand pier will be Wx, and 


to this the reaction 7 must be equal, then the moment, of 
strain at any point distant x from the left-hand pier, not 


exceeding (/—y), will be eee tk and Weekes 


Wiy.x 


2.2; therefore S= a 


Under the weight itself, 


M= W x7, x (y=. {ly —y?} = 5.29 and S= Poy}. 


If there is more than one weight upon the girder, the strains 
produced by them at any given point may be computed 
separately, and the results added together to get the total 
stress upon any section. If the load is a rolling one, such 
as a traversing crane in a warehouse, the strains will require 
to be computed for different positions of the load, and the 
sectional areas of the flanges accommodated to the maxi- 
mum moments of stress. When the load is at the centre 
of the girder, the formula becomes somewhat simpler, 
Ge) cena 1 ern 
al 2d 


at" The load and reaction on 


the right-hand pier will be W es , and the moments 


for then y=5, and S== ; and at the centre ot 


the span where — SS 


arising from this will be found in a manner precisely similar’ 
to that pursued by those on the left-hand side of the load. 
At WM, fig. 1, is shown a girder supported at both ends, 
carrying a uniformly distributed load of wz tons per lineal 
foot. In this case there will be two moments of stress 
acting at the given point, distant x from one of the points 
of support. The load being evenly distributed over the 
whole length of the girder, it will be borne equally between: 
the two piers, the weight on and reaction of each pier being 


POL 


r=—-; this reaction is in direction «pwards, and its. 


wl wlx 
EE is 


moment about the given point is = Between. 
2 


2 
the pier and the given point there is a length of girder and 
load equal to x, and the load on this part of the girder is. 
w.x; this weight acts downwards about the given point, 
and as its centre of gravity is half « distant from it, its. 
Wx? . 


; ie 
movement will be=w« Spare . Now, as these two 


moments act in opposite directions about the given point, 
their difference must be taken as the resultant moment of 
stress, which is to be equated with the moment of resist-: 


2 4 
ance, then uate ee (/+—x?} = Sid; therefore 


2 


62.2 {7x—x?}, At the centre is the maximum moment, 


~ 2d 

4 Ty he Seatac wl 
where ian and S ot a a 
procedure in this case, the course to follow when partiab 
loads occur will suggest itself In the first place, the re- 
actions of the points of support are determined ; these act: 
upwards, then the downward moments are computed. | 
Suppose, for instance, that the girder is loaded with a 
uniformly distributed weight =w per lineal foot for a dis- 
tance x from the left-hand pier, and let the distance of the 
given point at which the strain is required, from the same 
pier, be x, the reaction on that pier being called 7. The 


centre of gravity of the load is distant : from the left-hand 


From the mode of 


he 
pier, therefore, by the law of the lever, 7;=z.x x—* 


Wx 


7? and the moment of this reaction will be 
2 


== WX — 


wx? 


=x, | we Be I ; this is the upward moment. The 
2 


downward moment, so long as x, does not exceed , will be 


ey ey 
wi XK = ——- 
2 


pi lagpinss a 
Max, } wx et 


2 
therefore S=— 1 { “G 


; hence the resultant moment will become 


Wx? 


2 a 

a ee 

=WX, ‘co Beit \ =Sd3 
hg?) 


> pe \. When «, is greater than 


x 
x, the downward moment becomes wx 12 Log \ ;, en, 


9 g 2 

WH 8 WX 

WX ——— >) + WHY X, —— \ = I— 
2l 2 2 


fore sate 1-4 \ . If there are more partial loads 


tlere- 
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than one, the strains accruing from them may be separately 
calculated, and then summed up for each point at which 
they are required to be determined. 

In some places where the span is not great, the girders 
may be so built in that the ends are fixed instead of 
being merely supported as in the conditions considered 
above. When the ends are merely supported, it is evident 
that the top flange shortens, and the bottom one is 
. extended, but if the ends are solidly built in this cannot 
‘ occur, and another element of strain is brought in. As 
may be seen from the equation, the strain on the flange 
varies with x, and if the flange is to be prevented from 
shortening or lengthening as the case may be, another 
stress of opposite character and equal to the average of the 
stresses along the whole length of the girder must be 
set up at the points of fixture. Taking the uniformly 
loaded girder, if a curve were drawn, the ordinates of 
which were the S at different values of x, that curve 
would be a parabola, and therefore its mean ordi- 
nate—the mean strain—would be two-thirds of the 
maximum, which occurs at the centre ; therefore the strain 

. Me t0.l2 9a 20 25: 
over the points of fixture would be S=2. Hae ae 
and to find the strain at any other point this must be 
deducted from the usual expression, thus : .S = S (ix—a} — 


zi? 


4g 2 

ie {tea \. The strain at the centre will be 
woh Os ** <0}? 
12.2 24.a’ 
Support is the maximum, and is for the fixed ends only 
two-thirds of the maximum strain when the ends are free, 
thus effecting, where this form can be used, a great saving 
of material. This cannot be adopted, however, for long 
girders, as their ends must be free, or at least one end must, 
to allow for the contraction and expansion due to changes 
of temperature. In England the allowance for variation of 
temperature is 1 inch in 150-feet length of girder. 

(Zo be continued.) 


therefore the strain at the points of 
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Rubens and His Assistants. 
J. SMITH. 


HE perusal of the Catalogue raisonné of the works ot 
-Rubens will doubtless frequently excite in the mind of 

the reader surprise, if not incredulity ; for he will naturally be 
inclined to doubt the possibility of one man having been able 
to produce such an immense number of pictures, many of which 
are of large dimensions, and offering such variety of subjects 
and diversity in the compositions. These doubts the writer of 
the catalogue has often heard expressed, and to meet the ques- 
tion has been one of his endeavours. He thinks that he shall 
place the matter more intelligibly before his readers by giving 
a brief account of the manner and the ingenious methods 
adopted by Rubens to vanquish this apparent impossibility. 
Rubens was able to perform, in the space of a few days, as much 
work as would cost other artists so many weeks ; numerous 
sketches, designs for the models of large pictures, were fre- 
quently the result of a few hours’ amusement, or, at most, the 
efforts of two or three days’ application. Let the reader, then, 
imagine such a genius, such a phenomenon in art, to have 
under his control six or eight clever pupils, well versed in the 
facile system of painting peculiar to the school ; and that each 
of these was furnished with a model or sketch to work on an 
enlarged scale, by the unerring medium of lines; and that, 
having correctly drawn in the subject, forwarding their several 
pictures under the continual inspection and with the occasional 
assistance of their instructor ; that, lastly, he passed over them 
his broad, rapid pencil, infusing life and spirit in every figure, 
and harmonised the piece—he will perceive how, by the 
labour of a day or two, Rubens rendered the work his own, and 
worthy of his distinguished name. But, in addition to his 
regular pupils, it should also be remembered that he had the 
aid of Francis Snyders and Paul de Vos, to introduce animals, 
fruit, and objects of still life, into such subjects as required 
them ; and Wildens, Van Uden, and Mompers to paint the 
landscape department: by such means the work of eight or 
ten persons was accomplished daily. Nothing short of such 
auxiliaries could have produced in less than two years the 
sketches and finished pictures representing, in a series of 
twenty-one allegories, the life of Marie de Medicis, besides 
portraits and other smaller works, done exclusively by his own 


hand. The same means were, doubtless, used to execute the 
immense pictures for the convent at Loeches in Spain (as these 
were also painted at Antwerp), the ceiling of the Jesuits’ 
Church, the Zzfe of Decius, and the numerous pictures which 
formerly adorned the altars of the churches in the Low 
Countries. It must further be observed that these skilful 
assistants, in the absence of large works, were unquestionably 
employed in copying pictures, frequently introducing in such 
copies certain variations from the originals, either in subject or 
size, so as to give them the appearance of new compositions ; 
this may account, in some measure, for the great number of 
pictures of Holy Families and other favourite subjects. 


Originality in Architecture. 


Waele LERDS, 


The sticklers for precedent, and those who would fain dis- 
courage, or if they could, even prohibit all invention, and 
reduce architectural design to a system of mere copying, give 
us no very high opinion of their own powers. They dislike 
invention and originality, for pretty nearly the same reason 
that the fox objected to the grapes as being sour, because he 
could not get at them. Again, they dislike novelty because “ it 
puts them out.” Puzzled at what they are unaccustomed to, 
and having no positive principles of taste to guide them, they 
decide at once that that for which no established authority can 
be adduced must ¢herefore be illegitimate and licentious, and 
because it deviates from standards and rules, it must likewise 
run counter to correct principles of art. Mere novelty, indeed, 
is not originality in the better sense of the term, and it cer- 
tainly would be absurd to admire as originality and inventive 
imagination the merely doing that which had never been done 
before. But then it is in the same manner mere prejudice and 
bigotry to condemn a thing, however it may be done in itself, 
for no better reason than because it is now done for the first 
time. If an idea be a happy one in itself, what matters though 
it be not exactly legitimate, and though we cannot trace its 
pedigree back any further?—rather ought it, on that very 
account, to be all the more prized, as a valuable addition and 
real acquisition to our architectural stock. There is a vast 
difference indeed between crude, capricious whims and original 
ideas. To be original requires not invention alone, but patient 
study also. It would be too much to expect that even the 
happiest idea should present itself to the mind all at once, fully 
matured, and in all the perfection it is susceptible of. Origin- 
ality, too, consists not only in the putting forth entirely new 
ideas, but in the power of imparting freshness to what has 
become commonplace, and of bringing out beauties that seem 
not so much to be now first discovered, as to have been before 
overloo'.ed where they were lying for the first comer. By our 
attempting to keep art stationary, and allowing no fresh current 
of ideas to flow into it, it is at length rendered séagnanté also, 
becomes dull and sluggish, and degenerates into a system of 
plodding routine and copying, without either feeling or intelli- 
gence. 

The Chalcidicum at Pompeii. 


SIR W. GELL. 


Nearly opposite to the twelve gods is a fountain with steps, 
which, by two flights, lead to the interior of the Chalcidicum. 
The wall of the staircase is painted in black panels, separated 
by red pilasters, which have produced a good effect. Over this 
entrance was a lintel, or architrave, of marble, with the inscrip- 
tion—EVMACHIA. L. F. SACERD, PVBL. NOMINE. SVO. ET. M. 
NVMISTRI . FRONTONIS . FILI . CHALCIDICVM . CRYPTAM . 
PORTICVS . CONCORDVIAE. AVGVSTAE. PIETATI . SVA. PECVNIA. 
FECIT . EADEMQVE. DEDICAVIT. This inscription, or a great 
part of it, seems to have been repeated on certain large blocks 
of marble, which have formed part of the architectural decora- 
tion of the forum. It has been thought, in the present instance, 
to justify the application of the term Chalcidicum to the edifice 
in question, particularly as the crypto-porticus, or perhaps the 
crypt and the portico remain to verify the supposition ; and it 
seems, moreover, one of the most difficult problems of antiquity 
to discover what was the meaning of the word. Signor Becchi, 
a Florentine architect in the Neapolitan service, has published a 
dissertation on the subject, and seems to have been of opinion 
that the area, surrounded by its open and closed porticoes, was 
quite distinct from the Chalcidicum, which he would place in 
front, so as to forma sort of deep porch toward the forum. 
This porch, formed by sixteen pilasters, and paved with white 
marble, is of more consequence than the general line of portico 
surrounding the forum, being about 126 feet by 39, and the 
fragments of the repeated inscription before mentioned lying 
near, but by no means opposite to the spot, seem in some 
degree to confirm the hypcthesis of Signor Becchi, which, in 
the absence of a better, has met with general support. The 
remains of a markle pavement and the evident traces of iron or 
brass gates which closed the south end of this portico, show 
that it was appropriated to some particular purpose. More- 
over, at the south angle of the supposed colonnade is a new 
pillar of marble, placed quite close to one of the old stone 
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columns of the forum. It is so close to the old column that it 
could not be finished on that side, proving that the old pillar 
was intended to have been taken away, and that a new 
colonnade was beginning to be erected. Nothing, however, 
seems more difficult than to draw any precise conclusion from 
the hints which the ancients have left us of the use of a Chalci- 
dicum. Vitruvius says that, if possible, the Chalcidica should 
be placed at the extremities of the basilica. This would seem 
to imply a portico. He also says that the Chalcidica should 
have two ranges of columns, the upper being one-fourth less 
than the lower. The pillars of the upper portico, in which it 
seems merchants transacted business, stood upon a sort of 
pluteus instead of a balustrade, so that those who were in the 
upper gallery were not easily seen by those below. This would 
make the Chalcidicum a sort of exchange. Ausonius, cited in 
Wilkins’s “ Vitruvius,” makes the Chalcidica the same as 
YIEPQIA, or upper rooms, used as magazines. Moreover, there 
seems to have been a sort of earth or plaster called Chalcidica, 
used for the preservation of corn ; and, to add to the difficulty 
of forming a just idea on the subject, we find the word some- 
times explained as a causidicum, or court of justice, a mint, 
baths, ccenaculum, and a portico invented at Chalcis in Eubcea. 
It is possible the edifice at Pompeii may have served as a 
place of resort for merchants, and might have had a court of 
justice in the semicircle or tribunal which fronts the great 
entrance from the forum, where Signor Becchi supposes the 
statue of the Pieta Concordia to have been erected in a niche. 


A Trilithon in the Friendly Eslaods. 
C. FORBES. 

When at Tongataboo (Friendly Islands), I was informed that 
a remarkable monument existed in the south-eastern part of 
the island, which, with the exception of one or two of the resi- 
dent missionaries, had never been visited by Europeans. 
When at the native town and missionary settlement of Mua, I 
gladly availed myself of an opportunity that presented itself to 
visit it. The route we pursued led us over a country perfectly 
level, with the exception of occasional mounds of earth, 
apparently artificial, and reminding one very much of the 
barrows of Wilts and Dorset, which idea is still more strongly 
impressed upon the mind on coming in sight of the monument, 
which bears a most striking resemblance to the larger gateway- 
looking stones at Stonehenge ; the only difference is, that while 
at Stonehenge the top or cross-piece is simply laid upon the 
uprights, in this case the cross-piece is let in upon its edge into 
the side-pieces. The whole is comprsed of coral rock, rough 
and much weathered on its surface, but evidently roughly 
squared into its present form. The side-pieces are set up 
facing each other at the distance of 12 feet; the height 
(approximate) of each slab is 15 feet, 10 feet in width, and 4 in 
thickness ; the top-piece is 5 feet in breadth and 2 feet thick. 
The native name for this remarkable erection is ‘‘Ha ha 
Mo-nga Maui,” or Maui’s Burden; their traditionary history of 
it being that their god Maui carried the stones on his back and 
set them up in their present position, which is between 300 
and 400 yards from the sea. About half-way the coral rock 
which composes the whole island is exposed ina hollow, and 
from thence, no doubt, these great slabs of coral have been 
carried. Against the northern pillar on the eastern face there 
is growing a young banyan tree, said to be only twenty years of 
age. It looks to be much older, and its spreading branches 
overshadow the massive and ancient-looking gateway at its 
foot. Its situation is on the south-eastern point of the island, 
opposite the island of Eoa. 


Engraved Gems. 


G. CROLY. 

The sculpture of signets was, probably, the first use of gem 
engraving, and this was derived from the common source of all 
the arts—India. Signets of lapis lazuli and emerald have been 
found with Sanscrit inscriptions, presumed to be of an antiquity 
beyond all record. The natural transmission of the arts was 
from India to Egypt, and our collections abound with intaglio 
and cameo hieroglyphics, figures of Isis, Osiris, the lotus, the 
crocodile, and the whole symbolic Egyptian mythology, wrought 
upon jaspers, emeralds, basalts, blood-stones, turquoises, &c. 
Mechanical skill attained great excellence at an early period. 
The stones of the Jewish high priest’s breastplate were 
engraved with the names of the twelve tribes, and of those 
stones one was a diamond. The Etruscans —a singular 
nation—whose existence is scarcely known but in the fragments 
of their arts, but who, on the faith of those fragments, must 
take a high rank among the polished nations of the old world, 
have enriched our collections with gems of a compound style. 
Their general shape is like the Egyptian—that of the scarabzus, 
and where the shape differs, the scarabzeus is frequently found 
engraved. The subjects are chiefly Greek, but of the more 
ancient story of Greece :—The war of the chieftains at Thebes, 
Peleus devoting his hair, Tydeus after bathing, Theseus im- 
prisoned by Pluto, Perseus with Medusa’s head, Capaneus 
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struck by lightning before Thebes, and Hercules bearing the 
tripod. Gem engraving was at length adopted among the arts 
of Greece, and reached its perfection. The genius which has 
left so many wonders in the larger sculpture was displayed with 
scarcely less power in those minute works, and if the statues of 
Greece had perished, the fame of her arts might have been 
sustained by the exquisite beauty of her gems. The Greek 
school has been divided into three periods :--From the time of 
Theodorus the Samian, the sculptor of the celebrated emerald 
of Polycrates (BC. 740) to that of Alexander the Great, from 
Alexander to Augustus, and from Augustus to the fall of the 
empire. The characteristics of the Greek gems are grace and 
vigour: the figure is drawn with remarkable precision, the 
attitude is elegant, and the auxiliaries are finely composed. 
The emblems and attributes exhibit an accuracy which implied 
an extraordinary degree of historical and mythological informa- 
tion in the class of artists, slaves as they were during a long 
period of the art. The Greek gems generally exhibit the 
figure nude, the Roman draped; the Greek were chiefly 
intaglios, and when cameos were produced, they were frequently 
of inferior workmanship. A vast number of those works must 
have perished, but many have reached us which make the 
glory of their respective cabinets. Those constitute but a 
small proportion of the names or productions of the great 
engravers of Greece. The ait was adopted by the Romans 
but with humbler skill. On the fall of the empire it was feebly 
sustained in the darkness and tumult of the barbarian ages, 
but under the Medici with the general revival of literature it 
revived, and Italy supplied the most famous engravers of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Germany held 
the next place, and Kilian, entitled the German Pyrgoteles, 
P)kler, ana Natter, are among the ablest modern artists. The 
fondness of France for works on the scale that strikes the 
popular eye has turned her skill from the minute beauty of 
gems. She has produced but few artists of reputation, and 
gem engraving in Paris seems to have nearly perished. The 
English artists hold a high rank in collections, and Simon, 
Reisen, Brown, Marchant, &c., have sculptured many gems of 
remarkable taste, spirit, and learning. 


Foundation-Stone Laying among the Romans. 
F. DOUCE. 


The formu!z observed by the Romans in the dedication of 
their temples have been handed down to us in several instances, 
but a single one only of the manner of laying the foundations of 
them seems to be existing, and it is a most curious and impor- 
tant one, for which we are indebted to the historian Tacitus. 
He informs us that the Emperor Vespasian having delegated to 
Lvcius Vestinus, a man of high authority, the management of 
the reconstruction of the Capitol, he first assembled the augurs 
in consultation, who directed that the materials of the former 
temple should be previously deposited in the marshes, and the 
new one erected on the original site, the gods being also unwill- 
ing that the form of the building should be altered. On the 
rith of the calends of July, the day being clear and serene, the 
whole space allotted to the temple was circumscribed with fillets 
and garlands. Such of the soldiers as bore names of good 
fortune were admitted into the above space, carrying in their 
hands what were considered as felicitous branches of trees. 
Next came the vestal virgins, and a troop of boys and girls 
accompanied by their parents. These were employed in cleans- 
ing the ground with water obtained from the purest sources. 
The Przetor Helvidius Priscus, preceded by Plautius A®lianus, 
the high priest, the ground being hallowed by the sacrifice of 
swine, a sheep, and a bull, and their entrails laid upon the 
turf, called first on Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and then on the 
gods who protected the Empire, to prosper the undertaking, 
and preserve by their divine power the temples which the piety 
of men had erected for their honour. Helvidius then touched 
the bands or fillets to which a stone, together with several ropes, 
had been attached. At the same time the other priests, with 
the magistrates and senators, assisted by the greater portion of 
the spectators, and with intermingled joy and desire, drew the 
large stone to the foundations, scattering over them, as 
donations, quantities of gold and silver coins, with pieces 
of virgin metal that had not passed through the furnace 
or received the usual stamp, the augurs having declared that 
the work was not to be polluted with stone or metal that had 
been destined to any other purpose. Other writers have 
asserted that Vespasian himself assisted at this ceremony, and 
even carried away some of the rubbish of the old temple, but 
the testimony of Tacitus is on every accourt to be preferred. 
Foundation-stones among the Romans were called /apides 
auspicales. Any very early details concerning the foundation: 
or dedication of the first Christian churches cannot easily be 
traced. It is probable that on those occasions much of the old 
Roman ceremonial would be adopted, as it is very well known 
how large a portion of the ecclesiastical ceremonies of ancient 
Rome were necessarily introduced into the original Christian 
ritual, some of which exist even in modern t'mes. 
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WELL HEAD, VERONA. 


From a Drawing by EDWIN G. HARDY. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 123,_FARNESE PALACE, ROME. [H. R. RICARDO.] 
NO 1380.-WELL HEAD, DOGE'S PALACE, VENICE. [E. C. HARDY.] 
131.-_WELL HEAD, VERONA. [E. C. HARDY.) 


A GLIMPSE AT THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


(See Article, p. 41.) 


THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Pie preparations for the forty-eighth annual congress of 

this Society at Lincoln are now being actively carried out 
under the direction of the local committee, of which the Mayor, 
Mr. W. Watkins, is the chairman, and Mr. W. J. Cant and the 
Rev. Canon W. W. Fowler hon. secretaries, aided by the hon. 
congress secretary, Mr. George R Wright, F.S A., of London, 
who for many years has filled that office for the British 
Archeological Association, and his honorary assistant, Mr. 
John Reynolds, of Bristol, the well-known archeolog st. On 
Monday, July 29, the Mayor and Corporation will give a 
welcome to the president, the Earl of Winchilsea and Nctting- 
ham, and members and visitors of the Lincoln Congress, at the 
Assembly Rooms, at 2.15 PM, and at 230 the Mayor and 
Mayoress, by special invitation, will entertain bis Jordship and 
the company generally in the large room attached to the recep- 
tion-room. On Tuesday, at 11 AM, the Rev. Precentor 
Venables will meet the President and the members at the west 
front of the cathedral, and then proceed to give a lecture on its 
history. In the afternoon visits will be made to the Roman 
remains in the city, and an inspection made of the Norman 
Castle, on which a paper will be read by Mr. George Patrick, 
of London. In the evening, at the Lecture Theatre of the 
School of Science and Art, by the courtesy of the committee, 
the first meeting will take place for the reading and discussion 
of papers, and no papers can be permitted to occupy more than 
twenty minutes in their delivery. On Wednesday, July 31, by 
the invitation of the President, a visit will be made early to 
Haverholme, his lordship’s country seat, where, amongst other 
objects of antiquarian iuterest, he will exhibit to those present 
his famous copy of Camden’s “ History of Lincoln Cathedral,” 
the only copy known to exist. Afterwards, under the guidance 
of the Bishop of Nottingham, Sleaford and other places of 
interest will be visited. Thursday, August 1, will be the Bo.ton 
day, taking Tattershall Castle and Kirkstead Abbey Chapel on 
the return to Lincoln. On Friday, August 2, it is intended to 
visit Newark and Southwell. Inthe evening the City Sheriff 
and Mrs. Whitton will entertain the company at a conversazione 
in the Assembly Rooms. On Saturday, the official closing day 
of the congress, it is arranged that a visit early in the morning 
shall be made to Gainsborough, and then by carriages to 
Stow, for the examination of the old church, said to be founded 
by Queen Ethelride, and the drive continued to Coates parish 
church, for the inspection of its carved rood-loft and famous 
brasses. On the return during the afternoon to Lincoln, the 
closing meeting of the congress will take place, and afterwards 
a public dinner will be held at the Great Northern Hotel. 


YORK ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N excursion—the first of the summer—has just been made 

by members of the York Architectural Association to 
Scarborough. They were met at the station by Mr. Hall 
(Messrs. Hall & Tugwell), who conducted them in their tour of 
inspection. Mr. Hall first took the party to the new Board 
Schools which are now being erected from his designs, which 
were chosen in competition. These schools were interesting to 
the members, as a Board School is about to be erected in 
York. They are designed on the latest improved principle, 
with central halls surrounded by classrooms. The. central 
halls are to be paved with wood-blocks, are amply lighted and 
ventilated from the roof. The walls up to the height of the 
windows are lined with glazed coloured bricks. All classrooms 
rise with a series of steps, and are to be furnished with dual 
desks. The rooms and halls are being heated by hot-water 
coils ; but, in addition, open fires are being provided for occa- 
sional heating and for ventilation. Several entrances are pro- 
vided to each department, with Jarge cloakrooms and _ lava- 
tories. The exterior is entirely of red bricks with ornamental 
gables, windows, and ch'mneys, all formed of moulded red 
bricks, no stone being used. The schools when comp'eted will 
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accommodate about 1,400 scholars, but at present only two 
divisions out of three are being erected, which will be infants 
and mixed, the cost, exclusive of furniture for the two divisions, 
being about 10,000/., or approximately 10/7. per scholar. The 
buildings are one storey in height. Mr. Hall explained all the 
points of the improved system of planning to the visitors, 
who were highly interested. A vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Hall for his kindness, who regretted that special busi- 
ness prevented him from accompanying the Association to 
the next places they were about to visit. Before leaving, 
Mr. Hall consented to become a member of the Association. 
The next place visited was the Central Board School, which 
has been built some years, and is planned on earlier principles, 
having long schoolrooms, with classrooms at each end. Mr. 
Brown, the head-master, explained several points to be 
observed in the planning of schools so as to make the various 
departments convenient for the teaching staff. The party was 
then conducted by Mr. Wellburn, one of the churchwardens of 
St. Mary’s Church, to view the recent improvements on the 
north side of the town, and from thence to the old church pre- 
viously described. Here the massive Norman pillars <n1 
deep gloom of the church excited admiration. The o!d Norman 
chapel with its solid stone roofs was much admired In 
the church hangs a card with all the dates and principal 
events of this memorable edifice, so that all visitors can read 
the history of it in a few minutes. This is an example which 
might well be copied in the historic York churches. The 
members having by this time fully refreshed their minds, re- 
quired now some bodily refreshment, and at the invitation of 
Mr. Wellburn, went to his residence. After tea Mr. Wellburn 
conducied the party to Filey Road, where they inspected a 
villa in course of erection from Messrs. Hall & Tugwell’s 
desizns. The villa is Old English in character, having 
panelled walls, angle bays, and numerous large mullioned 
windows glazed with small leaded panes. The exterior of 
several other new villas of somewhat similar character were 
admired, some designed by the same firm of architects and 
others by well-known architects, among them being Messrs. 
Demaine & Brierly, of York. The party subsequently pro- 
ceeded to the South Cliff and viewed the handsome buildings 
erected there during recent years. The evening being then far 
advanced the party started on their return. 


BODDINGTON MANOR. 


HE annual excursion of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society was made last week to Cheltenham. 
During the excursion a visit was made to Boddington Manor, 
on the invitation of Mr. J. S. Gibbons, who entertained the 
party and afterwards read a paper. Having referred to the 
scarcity of authentic records connected with the house, con- 
sidering the undoubted antiquity of the place, and the many 
historical events which had occurred in the surrounding 
country, Mr. Gibbons continued :— Whether the ancient 
Briton arranged his simple toilet of blue paint under the 
shade of the Boddington Oak I am unable to tell you, but the 
earliest evideace there is of a building having existed here is 
found in an old pigeon-house, which I hope to draw your 
attention to. It is composed of stones of every sort known in 
this neighbourhood, which look as if they had been the débris 
of some previous building; part of it consists of old -concrete 
blocks, which, I am told, were probably made in the time of the 
Roman occupation, whilst other stonework in it belongs to the 
Norman period. The first historical notice I can refer to is in 
Hume’s ‘ History of England.” He says that the Danes, 
retreating before King Alfred, marched up the valley of the 
Thames till they came to Boddington, in the county of 
Gloucester, where, being reinforced by some Welsh, they 
threw up entrenchments ; the King surrounded them with his 
whole force, and after they had been reduced to great extremi- 
ties through hunger, a sally took place, in which a great 
number fell, though a considerable body escaped. About the 
year 1100 Robert FitzHamon rebuilt the greater part of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, and his son was created Earl of Gloucester, 
and now we have the first direct clue of a building having 
existed here at that time. During some alterations which I 
was making in this house a few years ago we had occasion to 
bore through an old wall ; in it we found two stone shields, one 
bearing the arms of this Earl of Gloucester, and the other 
those of Tewkesbury Abbey. These two shields may be seen 
in the mantelpiece in the smoking-room. The theory I have 
formed from this is that there must have been 4 monastic 
institution here at that time in connection with !«wkesbury 
Abbey, and this is borne out by the remains of carved repre- 


sentations of the beasts of Revelation in the older part of the 
house, which have been evidently copied on the restored 
portion, and also by the old gargoyles which you w'. observe 
all round the house. During the Wars of the Roses >oth the 


opposing armies must have marched very near where we are 
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now on their way to the fatal field of Tewkesbury ; and here I 
may introduce to your notice an old iron crucifix, which was 
found some years ago when grubbing up the roots of an old 
tree in a field near here. It is, I believe, one which was 
commonly used by monks when administering the last rites of 
religion to the dying, and we may imagine the priest 
holding it over some dying soldier under the shelter of 
this tree, when perhaps he himself received his death- 
blow and the crucifix fell from his hands, to be recovered 
centuries after, when the sturdy oak that sheltered them 
had itself succumbed to old age. Passing on to the history of 
this locality during the wars of Charles I., I have been 
informed that in a book, which I have been unable to discover, 
there is an account setting forth that this house was then held 
by people of Royalist tendencies, that an expedition sent by 
Colonel Massie, the Parliamentary leader at Gloucester, crept 
up the bed of the Chelt by night and surprised and took the 
mansion. We find in Corbet’s “Historical Relation of the 
Military Government of Gloucester” the following :—“ About 
this time Sir William Vavasour began to appear from Tewkes- 
bury, and made an attempt upon Boddington House, a pretty 
garrison of ours, placed only to preserve the country. Thither 
he came with 500 foot and two pieces of ordnance, fired his 
guns against the house, and engaged himself in an assault. The 
place was maintained by those within till a small party drew 
there from Gloucester, the report of whose coming (at three 
miles’ distance) caused Colonel Vavasour to draw off and 
return to Tewkesbury, with the loss of eight or ten men before 
the house.” In connection with this piece of history 1 may 
mention that when some soil was being removed at the end of 
the pool some years ago, old horse-shoes and spurs were found, 
together with some coins of the date of Charles I., all of which 
have, unfortunately, been dispersed and lost. I am also told 
that on the old wing of the house the marks of Colonel 
Vavasour’s cannon-balls were still visible when the larger 
portion of the house was restored some years ago, but the then 
owner, thinking they did not look “tidy,” replaced the batte ed 
stones with fresh ones. I must now take leave of the troubled 
times of English history, and pass to more peaceful topics. 
Leland says that “ At Boddington there is a fayre Maner Place 
and a parke ; the mansion is surrounded by a moat.” Most 
histories of Gloucestershire contain a reference to a celebrated 
tree, known as “The Boddington Oak,” which stood in the 
park. It was of extraordinary age and dimensions, and was at 
length burnt down either by accident or design. There is an 
old wooden mantelpiece in the dining-room which was brought 
here from Lyme, in Dorsetshire, by Mr. Blagdon, a former 
owner of this estate. It is said to have been made originally 
for the notorious Judge Jeffreys. Ourchurchwardens’ accounts 
contain some amusing entries. Amongst others I may mention 
that the price set on the head of a fox a hundred years ago 
appears to be one shilling, which was paid out of the church 
funds. I need hardly say that such a claim would not be 
entertained by the Boddington churchwardens of the present 
day. Harmony does not always seem to have prevailed in 
church matters, for in 1835 I find the entry “ Paid to Mr. Cook 
for restoring peace in the church, 1/7. 15.” In what way Mr. 
Cook succeeded in attaining this result is not recorded. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ATHENS. 


ps following description by Mr. Arthur J. Evans appears 
in the Manchester Guardian :— 

After seven years of slow but continuous progress the 
excavation of the Acropolis of Athens has at last reached its 
term. Almost the whole surface of the hill has now been dug 
down to the rock, sometimes to a depth of 20 feet and over. 
The results, of which we are thus enabled to take stock, lie 
before the spectator in the new faces of walls and foundations 
brought to view, in the innumerable architectural fragments, 
drums of columns, capitals and mouldings, cornices and reliefs 
that strew the reconstituted surface of the table-head on which 
the original Athens stood, and, finally, in the marvellous archaic 
sculptures in the new museum which has been here erected for 
their reception. Much of priceless value has certainly been 
brought to light, but the traveller who can recall the Acropolis 
as it existed before the spirit of investigation had seized upon 
its present possessors will not regard its present aspect without 
a pang. Time may perhaps restore something of the pic- 
turesque beauty at present diminished, but Time, alas! can 
never bring back the historical memorials, Roman and 
Byzantine, Medieval and Turkish—nay, even the monuments 
of the struggles of New Greece itself for independence, which 
have been ruthlessly torn to pieces in the search for more 
“Classical” relics. The Tower of the Florentine Dukes of 
Athens has followed the fate undergone a few years earlier by 
their chapel. The Turkish gateway, and even the bastion of 
Odysseus, have been swept away, the destruction of the latter 
leaving a ragged and unsightly rent in the Acropolis side. The 


demolition of the Roman gate towers was actually begun, but 
the influence of public opinion from without, due in great 
measure to the foreign schools at Athens, has here stayed the 
hand of the destroyer. The Turkish tower at the south-west 
corner of the Parthenon, as well as the minaret staircase 
within, were also at one time doomed, but funds have happily 
failed, and these memorials, which form such an essential 
feature in the architectural story of the spot, are, for the 
present at least,to be allowed to remain. It is useless to 
speak of the barbarism of such proceedings. The dry, 
unromantic spirit of the modern Greeks is impervious to such 
considerations ; their dearest aim is to annihilate history, and 
to unmake the memorials of their own past even as they strive 
to unmake their Romaic language. The ultra-Classicists, how- 
ever, outside Greece, who have aided and abetted such 
destruction might well ask themselves at times whether this 
effacement of history serves the cause that they themselves 
have at heart. Some such, for instance, would fain wipe out as 
an excrescence the faint-coloured outlines of Byzantine saints 
that are still traceable on the inner wall of the Parthenon. 
They forget, however, that this visible reminder that the 
Temple of the Virgin remained the Temple of the Virgin in 
Christian hands is itself a spiritual tribute to the enduring sway 
of old Athenian cult, as striking in its way as the marbles that 
prove that a thousand years before it had enlisted in its service 
the highest art of man. 

It is of course impossible within the limits of a single article 
to give more than a most summary account of some of the 
principal results obtained by the recent excavations. Amongst 
the architectural relics brought to light are several new trag- 
ments of the Pelasgian walls, of huge polygonal blocks which 
followed the contour of the original crest of the hill, with rock- 
cut stairs and passages at intervals, several of which have now 
been opened out, and which together represent the defences ot 
the earliest Athens of all—the Athens that existed before the 
Greeks took possession of the site and thrust out the indigenous 
inhabitants. An interesting bit of this Pelasgian wall is seen 
to the right of the southern wing of the Propylea. Its upper 
part has been somewhat repaired at a later date, and fragments 
of brick and square-cut stones have here and there been intro- 
duced in the interstices of the great blocks, but it is impossible 
to subscribe to Mr. Stillman’s view that the whole wall is 
therefore of later construction. At the point where this huge 
mass of archaic masonry abuts on the south-east corner of the 
Propylzea the later Hellenic work of Pericles’s architect sud- 
denly breaks off, the finely cut blocks being roughly cut away 
so as not to interfere with the older line ; and thereby, as Dr. 
Dérpfeld has shown, hangs an interesting bit of architectural 
history. It is generally recognised that according to Mnesicles’s 
original plan the two wings of the Propylzea were to have been 
made to balance each other. As actually constructed, however, 
the southern wing is only about half the width of the other, 
though it is constructed in such a way that it might eventually 
be enlarged to match the other. The remarkable manner in 
which its corner is broken short off rather than interfere with 
the old Pelasgian wall affords, however, a clue to the mystery. 
This old wall had been used as the boundary of the Temenos, 
or holy enclosure of the Brauronian Artemis, and it thus be- 
comes evident that the symmetry of Pericles’s great entrance 
towers was given up in obedience to a religious outcry which 
he did not then find it politic to ignore, though the work was 
at the same time executed in such way as to insure the possi- 
bility of carrying out the original design if circumstances should 
render it feasible at any future period. The most interesting 
site now uncovered is that which reveals the foundations of the 
earliest temple of Athena, alongside of the later shrine of her 
ward, the mythical Athenian King Erechtheus. The founda- 
tions of the cella and of the chambers of the treasure-house 
behind it are of hoar antiquity. The outer colonnade, the base 
of which runs partly under the foundations of the later Erech- 
theion, was in all probability the work of Peisistratos. This 
was the chief original sanctuary of the Acropolis burnt by 
the Persians, and it was only at the time of the great restora- 
tion that the site of Athena’s shrine was transferred to where 
the Parthenon now stands. Drums of columns and fragments of 
entablature, all of poros stone, belong’ng to this early temple 
are to be seen in the part of the Acropolis wall built by 
Themistocles, and it has been shown by Dr. Dérpfeld that the 
dimensions of these answer to those of the foundations now 
exposed, the number of the columns being probably six at 
front and back and twelve on each side. But perhaps the most 
inspiring discovery of all is that which enables us in part to 
recover the actual sculptures of the principal pediment of this 
earliest Parthenon. While the foundations of the new 
Acropolis Museum were being dug out there was brought 
to light a beautiful archaic head of Athena. Later on, during 
the excavation of a stratum containing prze-Persian remains in 
front of the east face of the Parthenon, there was found, 
together with other fragments of a large group, a part of a 
torso covered with an zegis, and evidently belonging to a figure 
of Pallas. This torso was recognised by Dr. Studniczka as 
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belonging to the head already discovered, and the head was in 
fact removed from the pedestal to which it had been attached 
and found to fit on to the lower fragment. With the aid of the 
other fragments it was found possible to gain a general idea of 
the character of the group in which the goddess played a part, 
and further, to determine the fact that it belonged to a 
pediment answering to the dimensions of the early temple. 
The goddess was represented in the act of despatching a giant 
who lay prostrate at her feet. Her left hand was lowered 
grasping a spear, which perhaps she held in both hands. 
When first found the egis presented brilliant traces of colour- 
ing—the scales alternately red and blue or green, and the 
snakes that coiled around it striped with bands of the same 
colours. A metal ornament was originally attached to the 
goddess’s neck, which was further encircled with a red band. 
Drippings of colour from the fringe of the zgis which still 
spotted the giant’s legs helped to determine his position. He 
lay on his back, his right leg drawn up, his left extended on the 
ground. His right arm was apparently raised in defence or 
supplication, while with his left he in vain endeavoured to raise 
himself from the earth. Other fragments reveal the existence 
of two other male figures, one making a mighty stride to the 
right as if attempting the rescue of his fallen comrade. The 
style of the work proclaims it to belong to the last decades of 
the sixth century B.C, and there can be little doubt that it once 
adorned the front of the original sanctuary of Athena as 
restored or rebuilt about that date by Peisistratos. 

The existence of this ancient temple by the side and partly 
occupying the site of the later Erechtheion goes far to explain 
how even in later days, when the temple had _ been transferred 
to the spot that it still occupies, a superior sanctity still clung 
to the ancient precincts. Here, before the northern outer 
colonnade of the older temple, lay the holy olive tree of 
Athena. Here were the tombs of Cecrops and Erechtheus ; 
here still in later days was the special shrine of Athena Polias, 
the guardian of the city, containing the ancient olive-wood 
image to which every four years the solemn procession of the 
citizens made its way, bearing aloft on the mast of its galley 
car the festal mantle or #ef/os, the birthday gift to the goddess. 
It is this procession, as is well known, that forms the subject of 
the Parthenon frieze, and one of the most recent fragments of 
sculpture produced by the Acropolis excavations supplies a 
welcome addition to one of the central slabs of this great work. 
The fragment in question, representing a female head in relief 
looking to the left and part of a wing, was at once recognised by 
Dr. Waldstein as completing the figure of Iris which stands 
beside the group of gods who watch the sacred presentation. 
The missing part has now been fitted on to the cast of the slab 
to which it belongs in the Acropolis Museum, and the youthful 
goddess, whose wings no doubt, in harmony with her name, 
were originally zoned with rainbow bands of colour, is now 
revealed to us as she was wrought under Pheidias’s directions, 
with her left hand raised behind her binding up the flowing 
tresses of her luxuriant hair. : 

Perhaps, after all, however, the most wonderful series of 
objects brought to light by the excavations are the archaic 
figures now arranged within the museum. Many of these were 
found to the north-west of the Erechtheion, close under the 
Acropolis wall erected immediately after the Persian invasion 
of 480 B.C. and under débris belonging to its construction, and 
the others from deposits of a similar kind also dating from the 
prze-Persian period. They may be divided into two principal 
classes—the early groups wrought in poros stone, and appa- 
rently derived from the pediments of early sanctuaries, and 
votive figures in marble. Of the pediment sculptures dis- 
covered three relate to the combats of Hercules. In two cases 
he is engaged with a Triton or sea-monster, in the other with 
the Lernzean Hydra. Another sculpture—one of the most 
recently discovered, and probably belonging to one of the pedi- 
ments representing the hero’s struggle with the Triton—is of 
an entirely new character. The subject is a three-headed 
monster with winged but otherwise human bodies, ending in 
the triple coils of serpents which taper off to fill the gable end. 
The heads have pointed beards curving slightly under the chin, 
of a brilliant blue colour; the hair is also blue, the bodies red, 
the snaky coils banded alternately with red and blue. The 
monster represented is unquestionably Typhon, whose lower 
extremities were composed of serpents, and whose triple body 
is described by Euripides. He holds in one hand a flat ovject 
the significance of which is uncertain, and is apparently 
engaged in watching the struggle between Hercules and the 
Triton. 

Another recently excavated group which has not, indeed, 
been as yet fully pieced together, consists of two lions tearing 
down a bull. This group is in high relief, sculptured on 
several tufa blocks set side by side. It is of enormous power, 
and the effect it produces is heightened by the still brilliant 
colouring. The lions have scarlet manes ; their bodies are of 
a paler red; their eyes black, with white pupils. The bull’s 
body is a deep blue, in places turned to green, and from the 
holes torn in its hide by the lions’ claws its life-blood pours in 
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crimson streams down its flanks. The subject is wholly 
Oriental in its character, so much so that the theory has been 
broached that this group is one of the offerings made by King 
Croesus, and that it was wrought by Ionian workmen sent over 
by him for the purpose. 

Of the votive single figures the most characteristic are a 
series of archaic female statues clad in mantles and tunics, and 
in several cases holding a fruit in their hands. They are pro- 
bably to be taken as representations of the actual persons who 
made the offerings that they bear, and are intended, like those 
whoupon the tombs bear food and drink to their departed friends, 
to perpetuate the offering, an idea as old as the oldest Egyptian 
monuments. The most naively simple of these, with her 
woollen tunic and peaked red shoes, has all the appearance of 
a peasant woman ; her shoes, indeed, are very like those worn 
by the Greek country people at the present day. 

The earliest figures discovered resemble those of that 
ancient island school of which Chios was a principal centre. 
In some cases the body is a mere trunk of stone, a reproduction 
of the rude wooden xoana that served as images in the most 
primitive days of Greece. Another survival of earlier methods 
is seen in the fact that many of these figures have their heads 
and arms socketted and pegged on to the stock, as had been 
done in the case of the old wooden idols. These archaic 
statues have one and all a monotonous, meaningless smile, and 
the large staring eyes which, as seen in the primitive images of 
Athena, gave her the epithet of the “owl-eyed.” The eyes, 
indeed, play a very important part in these early figures, 
supplying, as has been demonstrated by a series of observations, 
the canon of measurement for the whole face. The breadth of 
the mouth, the length of the nose, the position of the chin and 
brows are in fact determined by multiples of the diameter of 
the pupil, the outline of which (as is still to be seen in the old 
head of Hera at Olympia, which shows a central point and 
scratched outer circle) was first traced with a compass. The 
whole construction of the face is thus mathematical. 

But the later of the archaic figures found in the excavations 
of the Acropolis show a great advance on those more primitive 
methods. As illustrations of art history they are of unique 
importance, since they afford us a series of examples of the 
early Attic school of sculpture as it existed during the decades 
that preceded the Persian invasion. Before these statues were 
discovered the real character of this art—which, as carried to 
its highest point by Calamis and other masters, still drew forth 
the zsthetic tribute of the Greeks of later times, and took their 
place beside the works of Pheidias and Praxiteles—was only 
tentatively to be gathered from a few isolated examples. 

It now stands revealed to us in a whole series of works of 
infinite delicacy and refinement. Nothing is more interesting 
than to see the stiff archaic style thawing before one’s eyes 
under the bright and genial influences of the Attic sky. The 
tresses of the hair—mere icicles before—fall gracefully about 
the shoulders ; warmth and life begin to be infused into the 
contours of the body, the drapery hangs in more elegant folds, 
individual expression now peeps forth in the faces, the eyes are 
less staring and obliquely set, the chin is finer cut, the curve of 
the exquisitely-modelled mouth dissolves in evanescent dimples, 
suggestive of that “holy and speaking smile” which was the 
distinguishing charm of this ripe archaic art. 

Owing to a remarkable combination of discoveries we are 
now even in a position to go beyond the mere general attribution 
of these figures to the early Attic school. A columnar base was 
found containing a fragment of a dedicatory inscription record- 
ing the fact that the statue which it had originally supported 
was the work of the sculptor Antenor, the author, it will be 
remembered, of the celebrated group of the Tyrant Slayers, 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton, of which a Roman copy is to be 
seen in the Naples Museum. On the top of this base was a 
socket showing that it was intended to receive the two feet of a 
statue, and among some of the fragments of sculpture already 
brought to light Dr. Studniczka was so fortunate as to recognise 
the missing feet, and finally to recover the whole statue, with 
the exception of a few fragments here and there. The figure is 
that of a woman holding up the corner of her mantle, like early 
Etruscan figures of Hope. In her right hand, however, she 
seems to have held a fruit rather than a flower. The folds of 
the falling drapery are curiously undercut, being hollowed out 
two or.three inches, and round the edge of the Zef/os runs arich 
Ionic border of star flowers, with their petals alternately painted 
red and green. The chon or tunic below is of a reddish purple 
hue ; the hair, as in most of these votive figures, has been painted 
red. The eyes are inlaid with crystalline stones, and show 
iris sockets once filled with a darker material. The eyelashes 
are of metal. In the whole array of figures discovered nothing 
is more remarkable than the brilliant colouring, of which they 
still show evident traces. As a rule, however, the faces them- 
selves and the broader surfaces of the drapery seem to have 
been left in plain white marble, the polychrome hues being 
reserved for the hair and ornaments, the embroidered borders 
of the mantles and the tunic beneath, of which only a small 
part is usually visible. The showing through of the original 
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marble surface thus eliminated the suspicion of an inferior 
material having been made use of, while the colours supplied 
to the rest of the figure a warmth and variety which the stone 
itself could never convey. The ancient conventions, such as 
that which gave a crimson hue to the hair, are repugnant cer- 
tainly to modern notions, and yet, taking the figures as a whole, 
ia spite of their original brilliance, there is nothing tawdry or 
barbarous about the colouring. To have had the privilege of 
examining one of these archaic statues, fresh from the deep 
deposit where it had lain since the days of Themistocles, is to 
have had revealed to one an aspect of Hellenic art too often 
forgotten by those whose knowledge of ancient sculpture is con- 
fined to the stock examples of our museums and galleries, 
which have long lost all traces of their pristine hues, and stand 
forth in a monotony of marble pallor. But the experience 
afforded by these Acropolis statues is unfortunately itself of a 
most transient nature. The hues, so fresh and brilliant when 
each several figure was first brought into the light, fade almost 
before the eyes of the spectator. Statues which I myself had 
seen at the moment of excavation, only a few years back, with 
mantle and tunic almost as gay as when they were painted, 
with bright eyes and rosy lips, are already dead and pale. 
Nothing can arrest the progress of this decay, and what in some 
of the more recently discovered statues muy still to-day be seen 
by those who make a pilgrimage to the Acropolis, will in a few 
years be lost to sight for ever. 


GLASGOW HARBOUR TUNNEL. 


SELECT comnittee of the House of Commons, pre- 
{ sided over by Mr, Cavendish Bentinck, began on Monday 
the consideration of this Bill, which seeks power to construct a 
tunnel under the Clyde at Plantation, for passenger and 
vehicular traffic. There would practically be three tunnels or 
tubes—two of 16 feet diameter, for vehicles going in opposite 
directions, and one of Io feet diameter for passengers. The 
tunnel would be 72 feet 6 inches under the surface on the north 
side, and 75 feet 6 inches on the south, the top of the tunnel 
being not less than 15 feet below the bed of the river at any 
given point. The novelty of the scheme is the proposal to 
raise and lower horses and vehicles by hydraulic lifts, a similar 
means of communication being provided for passengers as 
well, although they will have the alternative of a flight of steps 
at either end. The length of the tunnel will be about 309 
yards, and the cost of the undertaking about 135,000/7. The 
scheme is opposed by the Corporation of Glasgow and the 
Clyde Trustees, the latter body preferring a ferry which would 
take horses and carts by means of a movable deck instead of a 
tunnel, which they say might be a serious obstacle, if at some 
future time it was decided to further deepen the bed of the 
river. 


LEICESTER TOWN COUNCIL. 


72 Y the appointment of Mr. Joseph Gordon by the London 

County Council the Leicester Town Council have lost one 
of their valued officers. It is not always that official relations 
with corporate bodies are mutually satisfactory, and it is to the 
credit of the representatives of the borough of Leicester that 
they secured as surveyor the services of so able a man as Mr, 
Gordon, and have throughout shown that they thoroughly 
appreciated his ability. On his election by the London 
County Council, at the last meeting of the Leicester Corpora- 
tion on Wednesday, the 17th inst., he submitted the following 
detter :— 

The London County Council having been pleased to ap- 
point me to the office of chief engineer to that important body, 
it becomes my duty to tender you my resignation of the office 
of borough surveyor of this ancient borough, to which you did 
me the honour of electing me in November 1880. In doing so 
I take this opportunity of tendering the Council and its 
various committees my very best thanks for the support 
and encouragement they have at all times extended to me 
in carrying on the duties of the office, and for the confidence 
they have reposed in me in committing to my charge large 
and important undertakings involving the expenditure of 
large sums of money. I have had the successful execution of 
these works very much at heart, believing, as I do, that the 
town will be amply repaid for the sums now being spent upon 
them by the greatly improved sanitary condition of the town 
which will result from their satisfactory completion. I am very 
glad that I shall leave the flood prevention works ina state 
approaching practical completion, and I can only regret that 
although several contracts have been completed, and five 
important ones are now running and well in hand, I shall be 
unable to see the finish of the sewerage scheme, from which I 
hope so much for Leicester ; and I can only trust that it will 
be carried to a successful issue on the lines and in the spirit in 
which I have designed it. In conclusion, itis only right that 


I should say that the London Council are extremely anxious 
that I should enter upon my duties at as early a date as 
possible, and that I promised to lay this before you, believing 
that you would do your utmost to relieve me of my duties here 
as soon as you possibly could, in order to accommodate the 
London Council as far as you reasonably can. For the satis- 
faction of the Council, I may also say that I believe that, apart 
from my Continental experience, it is largely due to the oppor- 
tunities afforded me in Leicester to carry out large works such 
as few provincial towns have undertaken, that the London 
Council have favoured my candidature and finally elected me 
to the high office vacated by Sir Joseph Bazalgette. i 

The Mayor, Mr. Wood, said the duty of the Council would 
be to refer the matter to a committee, and he moved that the 
letter be referred to the Highway and Sewerage Committee, 
and the chairmen of committees to report at the next meeting. 
The letter would be received with mingled feelings—not 
altogether with regret, because they must rejoice that their 
friend Mr. Gordon had obtained what was termed, he believed, 
the blue riband of his profession. It was highly creditable to 
Mr. Gordon that he should have been the successful candidate 
for so important a position, and they were losing a very 
valuable official—a man who during the nine years he had 
been with them had more than justified the expectations that 
were formed of him when he cam: Mr. Gordon would be the 
first to admit that in Leicester he ha ‘ found a broad and wide 
field for his work. They were just under the necessity of 
entering upon some very larze undertakings, and that was an 
excellent opportunity for a man of Mr. Gordon’s ability. The 
town would always remember his services with satisfaction and 
pleasure. His work had been done in a most masterly way, 
his plans and designs had been of the best, and the execution 
of the works that had been under his control would testify to 
his ability, care and energy for generations to come. He hoped 
Mr. Gordon would have a very happy and prosperous time in 
his new position, and he was sure the Council of London was 
exceedingly fortunate in getting his services. They would part 
with him with the deepest regret, but they would always feel 
that it was a credit to Leicester that they ever had him as their 
surveyor. 

The local Dazly Post, in commenting on the retirement of 
the borough surveyor, says :—Mr. J. Gordon, it will be noted, 
paid a thoroughly deserved tribute to the manner in which he 
had been supported in the discharge of his duties by both the 
Council and its committees ; and the Mayor, in moving that the 
resignation be referred to a committee, recognised in equally 
fitting terms the conspicuous ability with which the borough 
surveyor had justified the confidence which had been reposed 
in him. 


A FLOATING EXHIBITION. 


Ie a report just published Consul-General Oppenheimer refers 

to German competition abroad. It appears that the idea of 
establishing a floating commercial museum of German articles, 
recently planned by the Association for the Promotion of 
German Export, has met with general approbation in all 
industrial circles of Germany. A committee, consisting of 
the leading manufacturers of Germany, has been constituted to 
take this matter in hand, and hopes are entertained that the 
object contemplated will be accomplished. The prospectus 
points to the fact that exhibitions in their present form having 
outlived themselves, the cultivation of international commercial 
intercourse is necessary to present international shows by a 
more advanced form. For this purpose it is intended to 
construct a monster steamer, fitted up with all modern im- 
provements and conveniences. This steamer is to contain 
eight large gorgeous showrooms, provided with galleries for the 
reception of the articles to be exhibited. The goods are not to 
be placed in cases or boxes, but will be arranged in groups, 
properly fastened, in order to prevent their being injured by 
unpacking and repacking, so that the Exhibition, which is to 
visit eighty places, may be opened at once on arriving at any of 
the ports. The staff, besides possessing commercial and technical 
knowledge, must be conversant with the principal modern lan- 
guages. The floating Exhibition, too, is to include entertainments 
of various kinds, taking on board not only parties sailing with 
a view to business, but also tourists. There will be concerts, 
theatricals, &c., restaurants, cafés, a panoptical cabinet, a 
panorama, and similar shows. The promoters expect to accom- 
modate passengers and exhibitors on the most favourable 
terms possible. Besides, it is expected that the capital 
(250,000/.) will yield a very fair rate of interest, as, judging 
from estimates, the expenses of a voyage of about two years, 
calculated at 117,500/, are met by gross receipts amounting to 
393,650/., and the company hope to pay, after having made 
ample provision for redemptions, an annual dividend of about 
30 per cent. to the shareholders. The steamer, a floating 
palace bearing the name Zhe Emperor William, will be the 
largest vessel crossing the ocean. Her length is to be 570 feet by 
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70 feet ; her height 45 feet. This colossus, constructed of the 
best steel, and with regard to all modern appliances, will be 
propelled by fourfold compound engines, almost preclutling the 
possibility of accident. Unsurpassed ventilators, electric light, 
refrigerators to reduce the temperature in the hold and engine- 
poms, and other approved arrangements, will likewise be intro- 
duced. 


EDINBURGH CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


i Bees fourteenth annual meeting of the Cockburn Associa- 
tion was held in Edinburgh on Thursday, the 18th inst., 
Mr. R. V. Campbell presiding, in the unavoidable absence of the 
Lord Justice Clerk. The report stated that the past year had 
been productive of many questions of importance affecting the 
improvement of the city, and proceeded to refer to these 
matters in detail, and to offer some suggestions considered to 
be of benefit to the community in the future. During the 
existence of the Association, it was pointed out, much had 
happened to gratify all who took an interest in the welfare of 
Edinburgh. A cultivated pyblic taste, an enlightened zeal 
among the civic rulers, and a spirit of large-hearted private 
generosity had combined to make the city more beautiful than 
ever it was. The financial statement showed a favourable 
balance. The Chairman, in inviting remarks, said that many 
of the public would no doubt ask why they did not say any- 
thing about the bad state of the streets—the bad cause- 
waying and bad material used, and the bad way in which they 
were kept. That was a matter to which they thought it would 
be desirable that their municipal rulers should direct attention. 
Mr. Dick Peddie thought there was nothing that demanded 
more attention than the state of the streets, as they werea 
disgrace to the metropolis of Scotland. Mr. James Bruce, 
W.S ,’ in speaking of the restoration of the castle, said that, 
notwithstanding what had been done, there was still a portion 
of the buildings urgently demanding attention. He referred 
particularly to the ugly, truncated building which was visible 
from Castle Street. In reference to what the late Mr. Nelson 
had done, he said he thought the Government ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. He was of opinion that to allow a 
private citizen to come forward and repair Government pro- 
perty was just about as bad on the part of the Government as 
if they were to allow a private citizen to pay the salary of one 
of the Secretaries of State. Mr. D. Scott Moncrieff, W.S., 
said that some citizens might think that notice should have 
been taken in the report of the very fine building which was 
opened only this week—the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 
He wished to explain that the Association never did things 
prematurely, and they thought they should wait till the 
building was completed before pronouncing judgment ; but it 
was quite right that they as an Association and as a public 
body should express their very great obligations to Mr. John 
Ritchie Findlay for his generosity in this matter. Although 
that might be a small meeting, he believed that no meeting 
ever held in Edinburgh more correctly expressed the general 
feeling of the community than they did in conveying their 
thanks to that gentleman on this occasion. The report was 
adopted unanimously, and the Chairman was thanked for 
presiding. 


Hogones, 


“4 ntiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’ —HAZLITT. 


UNRECOGNISED ALSATIAS IN LONDON UNDER 
JAMES I. 


Pe would be difficult to discover a time when people were not 
apprehensive about the dangers that were to arise from 
the growth of London. Among our Bygones we have already 
given an example of the warnings addressed as much to rulers 
as to country folks who might be thinking of the advantages of 
sharing in the prosperity of the metropolis. It was written by 
‘Bishop Horne, whose “ Commentary on the Psalms” is one of 
the classics of English theology. The anonymous author of 
the tract called “A Brief Discovery of the great Purpresture 
{or encroachment) of New Buildings near to the City,” who 
wrote in the reign of James I., was not possessed of the style 
or the genial humour of Bishop Horne; but any one who will 
compare the two pieces will allow that the earlier writer went 
about his work in a more thorough way. Unlike many who 
are afraid of London because of its size and importance, the 
author of the Discovery treated of sources of danger which 
were real. The plague and the fire which afterwards desolated 
London were a confirmation of what he said about allowing 
lawless people to herd in flimsy habitations. 
At the time there was a stiramong men. The new era 
‘of which Bacon is supposed to have been the prophet had also 


its quacks and mountebanks, whose morality was on a par with 
the Chancellor’s. Probably some of them were able, as the 
author of the Discovery says, to produce substances resembling 
indigo, cochineal, musk, saffron, nutmegs, quicksilver, wax, 
steel, &c., and in that way to defraud the King’s revenue of the 
import duties derivable from the genuine products. The writer 
of the tract may have been a law-abiding citizen, who had duly 
served his apprenticeship to a trade, and had prospered until 
the new-fangled notions had transformed all London. But 
whatever he was, he enables us to have a glimpse of life in 
London under King James, which is unlike anything to be found 
in the historians. His tract also suggests that Ben Jonson’s 
strange characters were probably drawn from real men, like 
those mentioned in the Discovery, which we reprint :— 


A brief Discoverie of the great purpresture of newe Buyld- 
inges nere to the Cittie, w** the meanes howe to 
restraine the same, and to diminishe those that are 
alreadie increased, and to remoove many lewde and 
badd people, who harbour themselves nere to the 
Cittie, as desirous only of the spoyle thereof. 


The Occasions of newe Buyldinges nere unto the Cittte are 
either for Necessitie, for Profitt, or for Pleasure. 

The Necessitie of newe Buyldinges (is) for that there re- 
payreth from all partes of the Realme sundrie sortes of people, 
and w™ them many ffamilies, w muste of necessitie have 
howses wherin to lodge themselves and their howsholde: the 
firste sorte wherof are Artificers and Tradesmen w*" have not 
served as apprentizes, neither are skyllfull in their trades, and 
yet doe keepe multitudes of apprentizes, and never keepe 
jowrnymen accordinge to the Lawes provided ; and when their 
Apprentizes come forthe of their yeers (and some of them 
before they have served their full tyme), they lykewise doe 
take Apprentizes, because the Lawes are not pute in execucon, 
and so do make many families : or elsse, haveinge neither place 
nor means to imploye themselves, they are forced to lighe in 
victualinge howses. Also many of thes doe teache others their 
Arte for somes of money, and doe lykewise agree w*' their 
Apprentizes before they have served halfe their tyme; and thes 
takeinge wyves muste of necessitie have howses. 

The seconde sorte of people w™ doe resorte nere vnto the 
Cittie, are suche as have neither knowledge in Trade nor any 
other meanes to lyve, wherof the better sorte geve themselves 
to labor as porters, ostelers, laborers, broome-men, and such 
lyke. Thother sorte are such as rejectinge all honeste labors, 
doe lyve by Theevinge, Cheatinge, Coseninge, and many other 
such lewde courses; and thes for the moste parte are 
harboured in Ale-howses, Gaming-howses, Brothell-howses, or 
such lyke places, and there doe they spend their tyme lewdly 
and idely in plottinge their devises howe to lyve upon the spoyle 
of other men. Many of thes Cheaters, Shyfters, and Cutt- 
purses doe keepe great howses themselves, and pay great 
renttes both in Gardens and other Outplaces, wherin to shrowde 
their owne consortes, and thes geveinge greater renttes then 
those w° laboure truely, doe cause muche Buyldings, and 
many howses to be erected in places fytte for their purpose, to 
goe and come at all tymes of the nighte, at their pleasure ; 
and thes badd sorte of people have m’cenarie Mydwyves, 
Bawdes, and Panders in paye, to entize younge gentillmen, 
prentizes, and other novizes to stoope to their stales, and not to 
leave them vntill they have intrapped them in their snares, to 
the vtter spoyle of them ; and also to bring all sortes of lighte 
and broken stuffe to their howses, and many of them beinge 
ther delivered of their Chyldren, verie seldom or never is it 
knowen what becometh of those Chyldren. 

The thirde sorte of people w‘" doe resorte nere vnto the 
Cittie, are such as not haveinge any Arte, Trade, or other 
meanes to lyve, yett doe some of them presently procure 
Lycence to keepe Alehowses (w*" lycences are nowe growen so 
comon, as that for tenn shyllinges any man may have them, 
thoghe he come from the furtheste partes of the Realme, so as 
he geve two suerties, thoughe no better then comon bayle). 
Thes sortes of people and their howses (w is almoste everye 
fourthe howse w‘*out the Lyberties of the Cittie) are the 
harbours and harborers of all sortes of lewde and badd 
people: Thother sorte of them doe become stable-keepers, 
brokers, and hawkers, w® doe shrowde themselves in corners, 
and covert places fytte to receave stolen-horses, and to convey 
them from the true Owners, as also any other goodes or como- 
dities whatsoever, and do either sell them covertly in Inns, 
Tableinge-howses, Highwayes, or els do barter them in fayres, 
and markettes, or otherwise privelie transporte them to forren 

laces. 
3 The fourthe sorte w" doe lyve nere vnto the Cittie, are such 
as are sente by their parentes and freindes to be instructed and 
brought vpp in some honeste trade or facultie, but they 
refusinge to take any good course of lyfe, are by evill Companie 
drawne awaye to all manner of lewdnes, and do make tbe Ale- 
howses and Gameing-howses their habitacion, and places of 
instruction ; many of thes haveinge gotten some good porcions 


of money from their freindes, under culler to provide them 
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places of good educacion as Apprentizes w men of honeste 
Trade, by meetinge w” evill Companie are dryven to spend the 
same and thir best tyme in Alehowses and Gaming-howses, to 
the great discomforte of their freindes, and their owne vtter 
overthrowe. 


By continuall Concurse of thes sortes of people newe 
Buyldinges are daiely erected and greatly increased w’ 
maketh much Scarsetie and Sycknes ; and therw™ the 
wycked doe much more faster increase, and those that 
paynefully laboure to lyve orderly in their severall 
Trades are not able to lyve but in greate wante and 
penorie, by reason that no restraynte is hadd of the 
generall greivances and offences accordinge to the good 
lawes provided. 


The desire of Profitte greatly increaseth Buyldinges, and so 
muche the more, for that this greate Concurse of all sortes of 
people draweinge nere vnto the Cittie, everie man seeketh out 
places, highe-wayes, lanes, and coverte corners to buylde upon, 
yf it be but Sheddes, Cottages, and small Tenementes for 
people to lodge inn, w* have not any meanes either to lyve 
or to imploye themselves aboute any other maner of thinge, 
then either to begge or steale, by w** means of Idelnes it 
cometh to passe that in some one parrishe, there are above two 
thowsand people w‘" doe receive reliefe, and many thowsands 
w‘" doe lyve w‘*out any man’s knowledge howe, not vseinge any 
manner of Arte or Trade. Thes sorte of coveteous Buylders 
exacte greate renttes, and daiely doe increase them, in so muche 
that a poore handie craftesman is not able by his paynefull 
laboure to paye the rentte of a smale Tenement and feede his 
ffamilie. Thes Buylders neither regarde the good of the 
Comon.-wealthe, the preservacon of the health of the Cittie, the 
maynetenance of honeste Tradesmen, neither doe they regarde 
of what base condicion soever their Tenantes are, or what 
lewde and wycked practizes soever they vse so as their exacted 
renttes be duely payed, the w** for the moste parte they doe 
receave either weekely or moonthely. 

The.third sorte of Buylders are suche as doe buylde for 
pleasure nere vnto the Cittie, and for the most parte 
thes Buyldinges were either erected by great persons, 
or by providente Gentillmen of the Countrey, either to save 
Charge of hospitalitie, or for some other their private 
vse and pleasure, when they shall at any tyme have 
occasion to repayre vnto the Cittie; or they are buylte by 
rytche Citizens in Gardens, and other conveniente places nere 
vnto the Cittie, the better to recreate themselves in the Summer 
season. Thes sortes of Buyldinges were erected for private and 
necessarie vses by the parties that fyrste buylte them ; but 
when as by deathe or otherwise they parted from them, and 
that they came to the handes of such who either for necessitie 
or Covetousnes devided them and rented them out, then 
presently after there doth enter and dwelle in them, either those 
sorte of lewde people w™ are before-meencioned, or a worser 
sorte then they, w% are Papistes, who in thes places of couert 
doe shrowde them-selves in suche sorte, as when they canot 
hyde themselves in any parte of the lande else where but they 
shallbe espied, yet here they can shrowde them-selves in some 
devided place or garden-howse, and doe ther both vse their 
supersticious service (drawinge many of the weaker sorte of his 
Mates subjects vnto their false worshipp of the true God; and 
also doe there plotte all their trecheries and wycked attempts 
whatsoever, bothe againste the king’s Maiestie, the State, and 
their owne Countrie). 

Thes sortes of Buyldinges are likewise vsed for Gameing- 
howses, Brothell-howses, and for secrett dennes for Theeves, 
Cheaters, Shyfters, and such lyke, w** only desire to plante 
themselves in covert-places the better to praye vpon younge 
Heires, Marchantes, and other Novizes, as also to be the more 
reddie for the receipte of any stolen Goodes or Comodities 
whatsoever: Also thes Buyldinges are vsed for habitacions and 
places of imployement, for a sorte of people as badd or worse 
then Theeves, w** are such as under culler of Arte pretende 
that they can make Indeco, Cocheneale, Muske, Saffron, Nutt- 
meggs, Quycksylver, Waxe, Steele, and many other such lyke 
comodities, wherby the Comon-wealthe is deceaved of many 
thowsand pounds yeerlie, and the good comodoties w“ this 
kingdome yealdeth in forren Countries is greatly discredited, 
the Marchantes of this famous kingdome many wayes 
hyndered, generall Trade muche abated, his Maties Customes 
greatly decreased, and w* is most of all, the holy Gospell 
greatly scandalised by tolleratinge and not redressinge of thes 
most detestable abuses and abusers of the Comon-wealthe. 

By admittinge and tolleratinge of this great resorte of all 
sortes of people and the greater nomber of the wycked sorte, 
many ennormities and myschifes doe ensue, as that the countrie 
townes and villages are greatly depopulated in many partes of 
the Realme, and the Confynes of the Cittie most grievously 
pestered and oppressed w‘ multitudes of lewde, idle, and dis- 
solute people, and therby muche sycknes and infeccion is daiely 
increased. The aunciente inhabitantes both within the Cittie, 

and also suche paynefull Artificers as lyve nere the Cittie, are 


hereby greatly hyndered. Also it increasethe muche scarsitie 
and sycknes, and maketh dearth of all manner of victuales, 
and suche sorte consumeth the Christian releife as is ex- 
tended not only by the Cittie of London for the healpe and 
succor of the poore and needie, but also of that great benevo- 
lence w‘" is geven by other Charitable people nere adjoyninge 
to the Cittie ; only by reason of the great resorte of all sortes 
of poore and vagrante people, as there is not any sufticiente 
meanes of releife for the aged, impotente, and distressed 
inhabitantes, w™ is not only dangerous to his Mats Chamber, 
the Cittie of London, but also to his Highnes royall person, to 
admitte such multitudes of people to continue nere the Cittie, 
of such lewde and evell disposicion, and in such confucion, 
wtout any manner of controlement as now they doe. 

If it may be rightly considered that the well gov’ninge of 
the better sorte wyll not onlye be a meane to preserve them 
from many extremities w for wante therof they falle into, but 
also to decrease the great multitudes of evill disposed people, 
then shall it playnelie appeare that the great neglecte of due 
execution of those good lawes established, hath occasioned all 
the former myschifes ; and that now those good lawes are not of 
sufficient meanes to healpe and_.redress thes extremities w™out 
some other speciall oversighte by authoritie may be graunted. 
The remedies of w* lawes are either corporall punishm*> 
or penall payem** to be inflicted upon the offenders by the 
Justices of Peace in their severall precincts, w°" is impossible 
to be executed of them as maye plainely appeare by the smale 
reformacon of any one abuse (in thes fyftie yeers paste), and as 
impossible is it for any one man to fynde out and redresse the 
manyfolde offenders and offences daiely practized and comitted 
by all sortes of Tradesmen in gen/all. 

But yf it be demaunded what meanes maye be beste used to 
preserve the nomber of good and paynefull Artificers, and all 
other honeste people w*" doe laboure truely in their calleinges, 
and to decrease the other sorte of evill disposed people, then 
let it be considered whether the good lawes established for the 
orderly governinge of Watermen, a people heretofore as dis- 
ordered as anye other, yett now lyveinge in as good order as 
anye other men, only by draweinge them into a Companie, and 
placeinge Governers over them, bee not a sufficiente instance to 
make it moste apparante, that yf all handie craftsmen w*"in 
tenn myles about London were drawne by orderly governmt into 
severall Companies, no doubte but the fruites of good successe 
woulde proceed from all other handie craftes, as from this one 
Companie hath done: for Artificers and Tradesmen beinge 
once united into Companies, and Governors placed over them 
to see the generall greivances and offences to be truely 
redressed, then wyll ensue thes, and many other Comodities 
tendinge to the generall good of the Comon-wealthe. 

Firste, that noe handie craftesmen nor anye other shall come 
from any parte of the Realme and leave his aboode, not have- 
inge served his Apprentizshipp, or not beinge a sufficient worke- 
man in his professed Trade, but he shalbe presently espied, 
examined, and returned backe againe, by w** meanes suche as 
come upp under culler of vseinge Trades, and here doe lyve 
idely and lewdly in great multitudes, wylbe speedely suppressed, 
and therby the infeccious sycknes moste lykelie to be stayed, 
the excessive pryzes of all manner of victualls abated, and the 
estate of all sortes of Tradesmen muche bettered, in that all 
maner of falce and deceitfull wares and workes wylbe easely 
discried, reformed, and altogether suppressed both win and 
nere the Cittie. 

Also it wylbe ordered that those w°" have not served as 
Apprentizes, allthoughe they be admitted styll to remayne, yet 
shall they not keepe vj, viij, and x Apprentizes, as moste 
comonly is nowe used ; but that a competente nomber, accord- 
inge to the lawes, shalbe allowed to suche as have truely served ; 
and the others w*" have not served, only to worke for them- 
selves: for it is not meete that he should be admitted to take 
Apprentizes w*" hath not served as an Apprentize hymselfe, 
neither is skylfull in his professed Trade, accordinge to the 
good Lawes provided. 

Lastely, by this orderly Gov’nm* it wyll come to passe that 
in shorte tyme bothe Cittie and the Suburbs wylbe muche 
better able to maynetaine there poore, aged, and distressed 
Inhabitantes, and the honeste labouringe Artificers hereby wyll 
not only profitt themselves, but also the Kings Ma, and the 
Realme, wylbe much inrytched by their rytches; for every 
Realme then gaynethe wealthe and glorie, when as Artes and 
Trades are orderly governed in their severall places. And thus 
beinge governed in severall Companies, they wylbe a strong 
forte, and suer walle of defence both to his Ma‘*s Chamber, the 
Cittie of London, and to his highnes royall person, and wylbe 
much better able to doe his Ma*® loyall service, both in purse 
and person, as occasion shall at any tyme requyre. 

Nowe shall it be desired to remoove the great number of 
lewde and idle people w™ doe shrowd themselves in corners 
and covert places nere unto the Cittie, only thirstinge after the 
spoyle thereof, and so in shorte tyme not to suffer any such 
Catterpyllers here to remayne in such great multitudes? Then 
lett it be considered howe the great multitudes of victualers, and 
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alehousekeepers maye be decreased, and be restrayned from 
bringeinge upp of younge peop!e in suche an idle Trade; and 
let none be admitted to keepe victualinge but aunciente men, 
and suche as have ben of good name and reporte, and they 
bounde to geve notize unto the Governers of suche as they 
shall lodgge at any tyme; and hereby all lewde and idell 
people not haveinge certificate from whence they come, or 
what they are, wyll easely be discried ; thus beinge founde, 
lett them presently be sente to the places from whence they 
came, and none tollerated here to remayne, to lyve uppon the 
spoyle of other men, w“out controlem', as now they doe. 

If it shalbe thought fytte to staye the great purpresture of 
any further buyldinge of slighte and smale Tenem'*, Cottages, 
and Sheddes, then lett it be considered that the best cowrse 
and moste availeable to restraine and prevente the same (is) to 
have the Carpenters and Bricklayers bounde not to erect any 
newe Buyldinges before they have certefied the Companie, and 
the Companie the Gov’ners, and the Gov’ners the IIs of his 
Ma"*s moste ho®'® Privie Counsell. This Cowrse duely ob- 
served and keeppte, then no doubte but in shorte tyme due 
and provident circumspecon beinge hadd, w* the lyke diligente 
care as was decreed in the Cittie of London in the fyrst yeere 
of kinge Richarde the fyrste, bothe w*"in the Cittie, and in 
places nere adioyninge to the Cittie, all manner of slighte and 
newe Buyldinges, nowe moste comonly used and raysed in 
everie Corner, wylbe presently stayed, the w*" for the moste 
parte are erected (in Out places, Highewayes, Lanes, and 
Alleis) to be habitacons for all sortes of lewde and badd 
people : ali the w°", by due execucon of this good and orderly 
Government beinge rooted out, then maye the Buyldinges be 
either pulled downe or be made fitt habitacons for honeste 
paynfull handie craftesmen to be placed in their steades, or 
otherwise maye be turned to any other charitable uses what- 
soever. 

If diligente execucion of this good and necessarie Govern- 
ment mighte be hadd in all partes of this Realme, then no 
doubte woulde this famous Kingdome of Greate Brittaine far 
exceed all other forren Nations, in all manner of plentie, peace, 
and prosperitie, and therw the ever Continueinge Gospell wyll 
still florishe, both in Countrie Cittie, and Suburbs. 


The Architectural Treatment of Granite. 
Sir,—It is scarcely necessary, in your valuable journal, 
to urge the importance of allowing the nature of a material to 
influence the character of the design in the execution of which 
it is intended to be used, except it be to notice some important 


departure from this generally acknowledged principle. As 
granite is now pretty freely used in the architecture of London 
buildings, and as the inventive genius of our countrymen has 
furnished us with perfect machinery for its economical con- 
version—work being now accomplished in hours that formerly 

required days to execute—it will not perhaps be ill-timed to 
say a few words upon appropriate design in this material, so 
appropriate that the result would be an edifice that no one 
could look at without being impressed with the conviction that 
it was not a structure of ordinary materials, but as different 
from everyday buildings as its material differed from everyday 
materials. 

No people, ancient or modern, made use of granite in their 
architecture more freely than the Egyptians, and though their 
works were on such a scale of magnitude as to be of little use 
as examples to the modern architect, stil], when designing a 
granite building, he may, perhaps, adopt with advantage the 
“most striking principle that governed their masonic design, viz, 
simplicity. It is true that ancient Egyptian buildings were 
elaborately enriched, but the artist, the painter, did this after 
the mason had fixed his last cornice-stone, which, in the most 
magnificent or the simplest structures, consisted always and so'ely 
of a cavetto and bead. He cared not how immense these 
simple details were. He knew that mere crudeness of effect 
would be admirably corrected by his brother artist, the 
painter, who would follow him and make the broad surfaces 
of his work glow with beautiful details in the most lively 
colours. . The very grandeur indeed of these edifices 
_rendered two scales necessary—one, the mason’s, for the 
distant view ; and another, the painter’s, for the near view. 
But to return to our own day. Is it not, as we too often see, a 
mistake to copy in granitework mouldings formed of elaborate 
curves, which were originally intended for materials easily 
worked by hand, and might not granite cornices and strings be 
formed of plain splays and fascias only, with much more 
appropriate and characteristic effect? And as the beauty of 
granite, like marble, is only to be realised by polishing the 
surface, and as a hard-polished surface maintains, even in 


London, a perennial cleanliness, should not the whole surface 
of a modern granite building be burnished? It is satisfactory 
to note that the majority of recent examples show that the 
necessity of this characteristic and useful process is generally 
admitted. Without it all granite in a very few years becomes 
as black as that of Waterloo Bridge, and the new Police-court 
on the Embankment is fated to suffer in this respect. 

It is impossible, I think, to study this subject long without 
being strongly impressed that colour should form an important 
feature in a modern granite building of any importance ; and 
if any artist—and every architect is or should be an artist— 
looks at the polished grey granite of the very handsome facade 
of Lloyds Bank in Lombard Street recently erected, he cannot 
avoid lamenting the absence of a little red Trowlesworthy, 
which would have done away with the present chilling and 
monotonous effect. Taking warning by this example, might it 
not be adopted as a maxim that white, red, and grey granites, 
at least, should always appear on one facade, say one colour 
for each storey with the details in the contrasting colour? 
There is now no difficulty in obtaining granite of all shades of 
colons from white through greys, reds, blues, and greens to 
black. 

It has often struck me that the beautiful Cosmati work, 
which was common in Rome and its environs throughout the 
thirteenth century, and of which the portico of San Lorenzo, 
the smaller cloister of the Lateran, and the facade at Civita 
Castellana are good examples, would be a very suitable deco- 
ration for granite buildings in this country. I may also 
mention the pavement and Henry III.’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey, except as to the glass mosaics of the 
latter. It may be briefly described as the ornamentation 
of the friezes and other broad surfaces of white marble 
structures with narrow bands of geometrical mosaic of two or 
more colours flush with the general surface, and forming circular 
and square panels, in the centre of which is generally a 
medallion of verde or rosso antico. Some of the columns have 
the bands in spirals, others in chevrons, others perpendicular. 
In all cases there is an ample allowance of plain space. The 
work though rich in effect is really very simple, the whole of 
the ornament and ground being in one plane. The bands are 
cut about a quarter of an inch in depth. The square or trian- 
gular tesserze are planted in flush. This decoration was 
applied as frequently to Classical as to Gothic structures. ' 

The chief advantage, as it appears to me, in adopting this 
style for the ornamentation of a modern granite building, 
would be that its effect is so satisfying of itself to the artistic 
instinct that the cornice, strings, and other details, usually 
formed of numerous curved mouldings, might be treated as of 
somewhat secondary importance, and be made to consist of 
splays and fascias only. Thus a granite facade would consist 
entirely and characteristically of plain surfaces, which would be 
burnished with facility and economy and present both a novel 
and appropriate effect, while if compared with some of the very 
elaborately carved and moulded freestone facades common in 
London the extra cost would probably be wz/. But, however 
that might be, as an economical question, the absolute dura- 
bility of the granite building and the rapid decay of nearly all 
stone structures must be considered and allowed for to the 
advantage of the former.—Yours obediently, 

H. TRAVIS. 
The Limes, Buckleigh Road, Streatham. 


Fortune’s Favours. 


S1r,—I crave your permission to assure Mr. C. A. Ward 
that his pleasant letter was rather too short than too long, and 
I hope he will not resent my begging him to favour us with 
Millet’s ideas of art. It was rather too bad of him to hold out 
such a tempting suggestion, and then relegate it to the dim 
future. I would also fain make a few running comments on his 
letter in last week’s issue. 

It seems to me a perfectly natural and proper consequence 
that the man who soars too high above the dead level of 
contemporary thought should suffer from inappreciation and 
misinterpretation, but the chances of this are yearly diminishing. 
So thoroughly organised are the elements of society, the critics 
of the press, fashion, fancy, and pride, that merit can scarcely 
escape recognition, although minor merit is seldom weighed 
with its own scales. We have a remarkable instance in Robert 
Browning. He was incomprehensible, but the pride of the 
critics brought his meaning to light, for it seemed most 
unscholarly not to understand any writer, however obtuse— 
thus “ Browning societies” are most ridiculously conceited. 
But for this fact “the greatest poet of the century ” might have 
lived and even died unlamented, and have awaited the tributes 
to his glorious originality in the boundless realms of the unseen 
world. Onthe other hand, those whose genius is totally under- 
valued have mostly themselves to blame; they are too apt to 
think that the sole object of creation is to praise their erratic 
efforts. The world, as a mass, has to look after its own 
material progress, and if any individual, however exceptional 
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his gifts, fails to make it palpably apparent that his ideas 
are of real value to the world, in whatsoever particular branch, 
he must expect to b2 pushed on one side in favour of what may 
only appear more usefu'. Ability is not such an unknown 
quantity that we can expect the world to be eagerly and daily 
seeking its whereabouts. One genius more or less now matters 
little ; indeed, hundreds of geniuses as heavenly, every whit, as 
Reynolds, or Mozart, or Inigo Jones, or “ George Eliot,” have 
bzen condemned to the black misery of despair from sheer 
want of opportunity, or the pluck to make opportunities and 
withstand discouragement. Some may think it good this is so; 
others will hold the opposite idea. Personally I express no 
opinion. 

However, the cruel torments of death from disappointment 
are so bitter, so agonising, so intense, that one is justified in 
leaving no stone unturned that may help to alleviate these 
heartrending sufferings ; and I do think that the possibilities of 
this class of injustice are being rapidly undermined. The 
tendency of the age is undoubtedly in the right direction. 
Still, even in enlightened England the mass of the people are 
not “ educated,” the great middle class especially, and of these 
one can truly repeat Carlyle’s assertion, “ Your average 
Englishman does not care whether there be art* or not, pro- 
vided the price of Stock does not fall... . If you want to 
awaken his real sympathiest you must descend into his 
stomach, his purse, and the adjacent regions.” 

If a genius wants to succeed he must work at this mass of 
indifference, ignorance, and corruption, not shrink from its 
contagion, and soar above it ; let him pull it, push it, dig into it, 
and well turn over the sod, that the crops may be good. Mr. 
Ward seems to pity the man who attains success immediately, 
because his fame may suffer in the trying course of time. 
Now this is the man he really envies; sodo I. Indeed, he 
complains that poor Millet was not so treated. His whole 
argument is a wish for genius to obtain its deserts while it may 
yet enjoy them; when dead it is too late. Who would 
exchange the fortunes of Sir John Everett Millais for that of 
Millet ?—though any born artist would not hesitate to prefer 
Millet’s art. The man whose work is appreciated in his 
lifetime need not trouble —Yours truly, 


Worcester: July 21, 18809. 1 Dea Seed pnd 


House Sanitation. 


S1r,—I have been engaged for a quarter of a century on 
house sanitation, and, as a subscriber to your journal, will you 
allow me to say that there is nothing new or exceptional in the 
house sanitation you describe (page 17, July 19) as being so 
worthy of notice in Dr. Thomas Wakley’s new residence, 
5 Queen’s Gate, except, perhaps, that it is considered to be a 
sanitary mistake to use an intercepting trap of larger diameter 
than the drain—here a 6-inch interceptor is placed on a 5-inch 
drain—and also a mistake to have openings to manhole 
chambers as described inside the house; and sanitarians 
would like an explanation of the extraordinary arrangement in 
a model (?) dwelling of water-closets and soil-pipes “in the 
centre of the house” !—Yours truly, 

Wo. R. MAGUIRE, 
Member of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 

10 Dawson Street, Dublin: July 20, 1889. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Selkirk, N.B.—The foundation-stone of a church for the 
West United Presbyterian congregation of Selkirk has just 
been laid. The new church occupies a commanding site near 
the Free Library and County Buildings, and is designed in 
Gothic of Scottish Decorated period, so as to harmonise with 
these buildings. A massive square bell-tower, which will rise 
to about 109 feet above the roadway, will form a principal 
feature, and it is proposed to place a peal of bells in the tower. 
The church will seat about 700 persons, besides the organ- 
gallery and choir, and there are also in connection halls for 
300 and 100 respectively, besides committee-rooms, vestry, &c. 
The contractors are entirely local, and the work is from the 
designs of Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. The 
total cost is expected to be about 4,500/. 


GENERAL. 


The Ryde Art Society, under the presidency of H.R.H. 
Princess Beatrice, will open its annual exhibition at the Town 
Hall, Ryde, on August Ist, when a good show of work, in- 
cluding several studies by the Princess herself, is expected by 
the hon. sec., Sir William Levinge. Messrs. Drinkwater, Butt 
and Edward Turtle are to be the judges in the prize com- 
petition. 


* The original reads ‘* A God,” Tec e Beles? 
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The Southampton Art Society are erecting a new gallery 
in Marland Place, from the designs of Mr. Borough Hill, which, 
it is hoped, will be completed in time for the annual Exhibition 
in October. It is expected that Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A, will 
deliver a lecture to the members and their friends on the occa- 
sion of the opening ceremony. 

The National Art Competition Works will be opened 
to view at South Kensington to-morrow (Saturday). The 
exhibition will remain open till the end of August. 

The South Wales Art Society last week had an out- 
door meeting at Castell Coch. The castle was inspected, and 
some of the main features sketched, the building being almost 
unique as an example of Medizval military architecture. 


The Royal Society of British Artists, at a special 
meeting on Tuesday evening, elected the following gentlemen 
members, viz:—Messrs. W. D. Almond, Frank Brangwyn, 
Nelson Dawson, F. Hamilto1 Jacksoa, James Macmaster, 
R.S.W , Robert Morley, C. Mottram, Laslett J. Pott, Adam E. 
Proctor, Octavius Rickatson, F. Cayley Robinson, R. W. A. 
Rouse, Henry Sykes, W. Harding Smith, William Stutt, 
H. T. Schafer, W. H. Y. Titcombe. 

The Duke of Westminster has promised to give 500/. 
this year and next towards the restoration of the old church of 
St. Mary, Chester. Mr. Ewan Christian has reported that 
extensive repairs are necessary. 

The Exhibition of Decorative Art in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, closed on Friday last. The Exhibition has 
succeeded financially, but has not been so largely attended as 
was expected. 


Dr. Strassmaier, S.J., the well-known Assyriologist, has. 
nearly completed his examination of the forty thousand inscribed: 
tablets from Babylon and other Chaldean cities ia the British 
Museum. 


The “Leeds Mercury” says that Sir Frederick Abel will 
be president of the meeting of the British Association to be 
held next year in Leeds. 


A Donation of 1,000/. has been received by the committee 
of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
Bloomsbury, from Mr. Junius S. Morgan, towards the building 
fund. 

A Wesleyan Chapel, built from the designs of Mr. J. H. 
Burton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, has been opened at South 
Shore, Blackpool. 


Kirkstall Abbey and grounds were on Saturday thrown 
open to the public, the Leeds Corporation having paid the 
requisite sum of 330/. to obtain immediate possession. 

Mr. Adam H. Campbell, assistant surveyor in Edinburgh 
burgh engineer’s office, bas been selected out of ninety-nine 
applicants for the post of borough surveyor at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

The Glasgow Town Council on Monday sinctioned the 
immediate erection of a temporary structure estimated to cost 
2,500/7,, owing to the unsafe condition of the foundations of 
Rutherglen Bridge. 

The Dam, known as Sharp’s dam, on the Hocking Canal, 
Ohio, burst on Saturday during a heavy rain storm, and the 
rush of water flooded the whole valley, sweeping everything 
before it, and causing a vast amount of damage. Timely 
warning of the coming danger enabled the people to escape. 

Professor Beare, of Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, has 
been appointed Professor of Engineering in University College, 
London. The professorship became vacant by Professor 
Kennedy having resolved to devote his whole time to practice 
as an engineer. 

Mr. J. D. Rockfeller, it is stated, has offered 125,000/, 
towards the erection of a Baptist college in the city of Chicago, 
on condition that other friends of the movement will contribute: 
80,000/. within the year. 

The Contract for the Liverpool overhead railway, the first 
of the kind in England, has been given to Mr. J. W. Willans, 
of Liverpool and Manchester. 


A New Monastery is to be built at Ampleforth, and the 
Prior has headed the subscription list with 1,000/. ; the details 
of building will, however, stand over till a substantial sum o# 
money has been secured. 

The Old Whitehorse Close, Edinburgh, has been sold by 
auction. Dr. Barbour, the purchaser, intends to retain this old 
historical building in its original character, as a relic of Old 
Edinburgh. 

Tne Limerick Archeeological Society on Thursday in 
last week visited the ruins at Askeaton and Adare, which are 
kept in preservation by the Earl of Dunraven. A meeting was 
he'd in the evening, at which papers were read by Fathers 
Murphy and Lee on the history of Mungret Abbey and the 
Deans of Limerick. Lord James Butler, who presided, ex- 
pressed a hope that the Society would suc:eed ia getting the 
aithorities to expend more money in the preservation of the 
ruins in the county, 
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THE WEEK. 


A MEETING for the formation of a new sketching and 
measuring class was held on Monday, July 22, at No. 9 
Conduit Street, the President of the Architectural Associa- 
tion presiding. There was a good attendance and several 
rules were framed. A strong list of visitors was drawn 
up, which includes the following names:—Messrs. LEONARD 
STOKES, Farrow, BaGcGALLay, MILLarD, W. G. B. Lewis, 
A. B. Pitre, McLaren, CoLiarp, MARVIN, Hooper, CREss- 
WELL, HORSLEY, Simpson, A. B. MircHELL, T. G. Hartand 
C. H. Zour. These are to be submitted with the rules to 
the committee of the Association. It is proposed to make 
fortnightly visits on Saturdays, when vacation visits do not 
take place. The first will be on Saturday, August ro. Mr. 
A. W. Ear Le, who has been instrumental in forming the 
class, was elected secretary.. Communications should be 
addressed to him at 44 Mortimer Street, W. 


THE galleries in the Louvre assigned to the exhibition 
of Renaissance work have been opened after a closure of 
three months. The contents have been rearranged. The most 
important addition is the tomb of PxritippE Pot, who was 
Seneschal of Burgundy. It had fallen into the hands of a 
private collector, who sold it to the French Government for 
1,000/, The tomb is placed in the Salle André Beauneveu, 
and is one of the most interesting works of a period that was 
fertile in architectural sculpture. 


THE customary autumn exhibition in Glasgow, besides 
works in black and white, will this year contain in addition 
works in pastels, and it will be the first time that class of art is 
shown in Scotland. The exhibition will open on October 2r, 
and will be closed about December 21. As Mr. WALKER, 
the secretary, has appealed to the French, Belgian, and 
Dutch artists for contributions, the exhibition is likely to be 
as attractive as any of its predecessors. The expenses of 
packing and transport of works by foreign artists will be 
borne by the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts. 

THE awards of the great prizes in the Section of 
Painting of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts were this year 
marked by peculiar circumstances, Last year the Grand 
Prix was held back, as none of the competitors’ works was 
supposed to merit it. The Academy of Fine Arts had 
therefore at disposal two prizes, if adequate works were 
forthcoming. It so happened that the ten competitors 
produced pictures of unusual importance. The subject 
assigned was Christ Healing the Paralytic. M. GAston 
Tuys, of Lille, and M. Ernest JosepH LAvuRENT, of 
Gentilly, were each awarded a Grand Prix. The “ Premier 
Second” was gained by M. Dauecny, of Gagny, and the 
* Deuxitme Second,” by M. Lenoir, of Angouléme. It 
will be seen that the successful artists come from provincial 
towns, and the competition will therefore be taken as an 
argument in favour of the endowment of galleries in the 
provinces. 


Ar the examination held under the auspices of the 
Sanitary Institute on July 25 and 26, nine candidates pre- 
sented themselves. Questions were set to be answered in 
writing on the 25th, and the candidates were exarnined 
viva voce on the 26th. The following candidates were 
certified to be competent, as regards their sanitary 
knowledge, to discharge the duties of local surveyors. 
Mr. WiLL1amM Gipson, of Exeter; Mr. JosepH BENNETT 
Massey, Burnley ; Mr. Jos—EpH Rapcuirrr, Todmorden; 
Mr. Davip JoHN Rep, Inverness; and Mr. SAMUEL 
Tow.son, Plumstead. 


§@ On Saturday Mr. Epwin Lone, R.A., and Mr. G. A. 
Storey, A.R.A., adjudicated on the work of the lady 
students in art at the Crystal Palace Schools. The silver 
medal for water-colour painting (landscape) was gained by 
Miss E. Daviz, and Miss F. E. BrapsHAw received a 
certificate for a sketch from nature. Miss D, DEAN and 
Miss M. '‘C. THURBURN gained severally the silver medal 
and the certificate for water-colour painting from the living 


-E.S.A., the other. 


draped model. Miss Fanny Way gained the silver medal 
for drawing from life, and the like priz: for painting in oils; 
the certificate for drawing was given to Miss OHLEN- 
SCHLAGER. Miss’ M. E. Grose took. a certificate for oil- 
painting, and Miss D.. Wuire the certificate for modelling. 
To the latter also was awarded the scholarship in art. 


M. LEVILLAIN, the medallist, has obtained a commission 
from the Municipality of Paris to execute a medal, of 
which copies are to be presented to the workmen who were 
employed on the Eiffel Tower. They will not be ready 
until next year, and meantime heliogravure reproductions 
of fine quality of the model in plaster have been issued, 
and sent to M. Errret for distribution among the men. 
The plates will serve as certificates to obtain the medals 
when they are ready. 


ON account of failing health, Professor James THoMSON 
has intimated his wish to the University Court to retire 
from the chair of civil engineering and mechanics in 
Glasgow University. Professor THOMSON was appointed in 
1873, having previously held a professorship in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. His family have done good service in 
educational matters, his father having been Professor of 
Mathematics at Glasgow University from 1832 to 1849, and 
his brother, Sir Witt14AM THomson, being still the Professor 
of Natural Philosophy. The appointment about to be 
vacated is in the gift of the Crown. 


Our readers were informed some time back that 
M. FRémiEr, being dissatisfied with his equestrian statue 
of Jeanne a’ Arc in Paris, had modelled another which was to 
supplant it. The new work, however, is likely to be erected 
elsewhere. The city of Philadelphia, taking the cue from 
Washington, Boston, and New York, has made an offer for 
it, and will pay all the expenses of the casting. But there 
is a desire also to secure it for the town of Nancy, where the 
group would have fitting environment. A committee has 
been formed to raise subscriptions for the purpose, and 
among the artists who are members are MM. MEISSONIER, 
GEROME, GUILLAUME, Puvis DE CHAVANNES, Dusors, 
Bonnat, and Cuapu. The French architects, having 
allowed themselves to be classed as followers of the useful 
arts, apparently are no longer eligible to sit with painters 
and sculptors. _We hope the committee may obtain the 
money, but after the fiasco of the SECRETAN sale, the 
chances are that the group will follow the Azge/us across the 
Atlantic. 


THE Congress of the Sanitary Institute will be held: 
from the 24th till the 28th inclusive of next month at 
Worcester, Mr. Hastincs, M.P., presiding. A preliminary 
programme of proceedings has now been drawn up, and 
the labours of the Congress are divided among three: 
sections :—Sanitary science and preventive medicine, engi- 
neering, chemistry, meteorology, and geology are the sub- 
jects to be dealt with. Ostensibly architecture will also be 
considered, as Section II. is styled “ Engineering and Archi- 
tecture.” Over this section Mr. H. J. Marten, of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, will preside, and among the 
vice-presidents and honorary secretaries there are only two 
to represent the architectural profession, Mr. Ernest Day, 
the mayor of Worcester, being one, and Mr. E. C. Rosins, 
Thus there seems little chance that 
anything of real architectural interest will be discussed at 
the forthcoming Congress. 


ENGINEERING hydraulics is mainly a creation of Italians, 
for whom the phenomena of water in motion once had a 
fascination. ‘The science seems to be now superseded by 
very different studies, and the Pope, when he resolved 
recently to benefit Carpineto, his native village, with a 
supply of water, was obliged to call in the aid of a French- 
man, M. Appké CopDERAND. It was not difficult to 
discover a gathering ground of adequate area for the 
needs of Carpineto, and when the conduits are opened 
the inhabitants will find they have more than an ample 
supply. Among the works are two large fountains, on which, 
instead of the customary inscriptions, Latin verses of the 
Pope’s composition will be engraved. ‘The works are ex- 
pected to cost about 20,000/, 
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AN AFTERNOON AT HAMPTON COURT. 
By H. P. Burke Downinc. 


There stands a structure of majestic fame. 


. . . The founder of the place 

Was mitred Wolsey, great ill-fated priest, 

For whom his fate prepared a honey’d feast, 
Mingled with gall. Such were her treacherous gifts. 


HERE are perhaps few persons who are completely 
unacquainted with the changeful history of this 
famous palace on the banks of the Thames, or who fail to 
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building, and he—who, like many of his predecessors, had 
studied the art of architecture—is supposed to have fur- 
nished the designs for that palace at Hampton which was 
destined to shelter so many of the royalty of England. It 
is worthy of note that this is one of the latest buildings 
erected in, as perhaps Wotsey was the last of the enlight- 
ened churchmen of old who worked in, that style of archi- 
tecture which, originating with the ecclesiastics, seemed to 
end in his fall. It affords also the last instance of the 
magnificence of the household establishment of a priest 
who at the same time held the highest civil appointment 


under the crown. 


ANY 


call to mind some celebrated political or social event with 
which it has been connected: few before whom the 
figure of Wotsey does not rise with more or less distinct- 
ness on approaching the stately residence which owes to 
him its existence, and bears upon its features the impress of | 
his mind. It was in 1515 that Cardinal WoLsry commenced 


The manor of Hampton, or Wamutone as it was anciently 
called, was held in the time of St. Epwarp the Confessor 
by Earl Atcar, and was valued at forty pounds per annum. 
At the time of the Domesday survey it belonged to WALTER 
FirzoTHer. In 1211 Joan, Lady Grey, relict of Sir 
Rosert Grey, of Hampton, le‘t the whole manor and 
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manor-house to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem, whose property it remained until the 
order was suppressed in England, when the fee be- 
tame vested in the crown. Cardinal Wotsry, as 
the parish legend tells, “at the summit of his power was 
desirous of building a palace suitable to his rank ; but he 
was equally desirous of enjoying health and long life, and 
employed the most eminent physicians in England, and 
even called in the aid of learned doctors from Padua, to 
select the most healthy spot within twenty miles of London.” 
Upon the faith of the report of the doctors of the healthi- 
ness of Hampton, and being well satisfied with their 
decision, Wotsgy bargained with the Prior of St. John’s for 
a lease of this manor, and, having acquired it, immediately 
commenced building his palace. So regardless of expense 
was the ambitious and princely prelate in the building of 
his splendid house, and so numerous and magnificent the 
suite—containing, it is said, no less than eight hundred 
persons—attached to his appointments as Archbishop of 
‘York, Cardinal of St. Cicely and Lord High Chancellor of 
England, that en- 
vious courtiers de- 
‘scribed, and no 
doubt in exagge- 
tated terms, the 
newly - finished 
palace to the King, 
-who asked WoLSEY 
with what inten- 
tion he had reared 
so costly a struc- 
‘ture. With wonder- 
ful presence of 
mind the Chan- 
cellor, who was a 
shrewd _ observer, 
adroitly replied, 
““To show how 
noble a palace a 
‘subject may offer 
to his King.” This 
was in the year 
1526. HENRY ac- 
cepted the gift 


him, in the early part of whose reign the work had been 
commenced. Various as were the miscellaneous depart- 
ments of WOLSEy’s mansion, it was necessary to consider- 
ably extend them when the whole royal establishment had 
to be accommodated. It is said that a priest named 
HENRY WILLIAMS was the architect for these alterations, 


Eustace Mascai, to whose “ jornall Boks of all the 


works” reference is so often made, being the clerk of 
works, and THomas Srypotpu, paymaster and storekeeper 
of the building material. 

The great hall was built by Henry VIII, Worsry’s 
hall having been razed to make room for it. It is 106 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 60 feet high, with the dais and 
bay at one end and the minstrels’ gallery at the other. Its 
proportion and general effect is excellent and the roof is 
a fine specimen, richly carved with the arms and blazons of 
King Henry VIII. The following entries extracted from 


the records leave no doubt that this, the present hall, 


was built after the year 1531, subsequently to WoLsEy’s 
death. 


“ Carpenters 
making of a framed 
scaffolde to take 
down the rouff of 
the olde Hall, every 
of them at 62. the 
day. ‘Tylers taky- 
ing downe and 
sortynge of tyles 
of the olde Hall, at 
8d. the day. Car- 
penters helpyng to 
take downe the 
olde Hall and of 
the timber of the 
rouff of the same 
at sondre wagys. 
Mattocks to dygge 
the — foundacyons 
of the new hall. 
Bricklayers work- 
yng in and uppon 
the foundacyons of 
the new hall.” 


(presented to him 
in much the same 
manner in which 
a sop might have 
been offered to 
Cerberus), his jeal- 
ousy being pacified 
for a time, and in 
return bestowed 
upon the Cardinal 
the ancient manor 
of Richmond, 
‘Hampton Court thenceforth becoming a royal residence, 
though it would seem that Wotsgy still retained some sort of 
mastership there, for in 1527 he most sumptuously entertained 
in it the French Ambassador. It was very shortly after this, 
in connection with the divorce of CATHARINE of Arragon, 
that there began to gather that cloud of misfortune from 
beneath which the unhappy Chancellor never passed but to 
his grave; and all know the manner of his memorable 
death at Leicester Abbey in the sixtieth year of his age. 
The arms of WotsEy, being those of one of the bishoprics 
he held, may be seen carved over the western gateway of 
the palace—resting on the cross of the Legate, with the 
Cardinal’s hat sustained by two cherubs, and underneath is 
the Latin motto he adopted, “Dominus mihi adjutor”— 
“The Lord is my helper.” 

The more we study the life of this great prelate, states- 
man and architect, the more we must be amazed at his 
marvellous power and his intellect, and though his 
Christian virtues—not inconsiderable—were nullified by 
sordid ambition, we should remember that this proneness 
for worldly vanities was not peculiar to the Lord Cardinal, 
but seemed a general failing of the age in which he lived. 
Hampton Court Palace was not finished at the time of 
Wotsey’s death. It was completed by his ungrateful and 
‘rapacious master, “the royal wild beast,” as DIcKENs calls 


Some most in- 
teresting drawings 
of Hampton Court 
Palace, showing 
the whole of the 
magnificent build- 
ings as enlarged by 
Henry, and made 
for King Puruip in 
1658, by ANTONIN 
WYNEGUARDE, are 
still preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. Two of Wotsry’s courts remain, and 
from Tennis Court Lane may still be seen those grand old 
brick chimneys of Wotszy’s kitchen, so picturesque in their 
groupings and so elaborately rich in detail, from one of 
which the sketch has been taken. In 1598 HENTZNER, 
writing of the grand court which occupied the site of the 
present Fountain Court, describes it as “ paved with square 
stone, and having in its centre a fountain which throws up 
water, covered with a gilt crown, on the top of which is 
a statue of /ustice supported by columns of white and black 
marble.” 

Hampton Court Palace in its present state consists of 
three principal quadrangles : the western court, measuring 
167 feet by 162 feet ; the middle quadrangle, or clock court, 
133 feet by 134 feet ; and the eastern quadrangle, called 
the Fountain Court, rro feet by 117 feet. The Fountain 
Court was added by Sir CurisTopHER WREN in 1690 for 
His Majesty King Witu1am III., with whom this palace 
was such a favourite residence that, while he really consider- 
ably improved the gardens, he did his utmost, by the 
exercise of his barbarous Dutch taste on the buildings, to 
spoil them altogether. - Perhaps the Fountain Court, shown 
in the sketch, which contains the State apartments, and has 
a small fountain in the centre and four pedestals on which 
were originally placed statues sculptured by FANELLI, is the 
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pleasantest bit of the external architecture of this later 
portion of the work, though we cannot but lament the 
demolition of some of its earlier portions, necessary in 
carrying out WReEn’s design. To Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN 
is also due the eastern frontage which overlooks the 
gardens. 

Evetyn has left us a description of the palace as it 
appeared to him, temp. CHaARLEs II, He says, “It is as 
noble and uniform a pile as any Gothic architecture can 
make it. There is incomparable furniture in it, espe- 
cially hangings designed by RAPHAEL, very rich with 
gold; especially the Czsarian triumphs of ANDREA 
Mantecna, formerly the Duke of Manrua’s. Of the 
tapestries, I believe the world can show nothing nobler 
of the kind than the stories of ABRAHAM and Tobpit. 
The gallery of horns is very particular for the vast beams 
of stags, elks, antelopes, &c. The Queen’s bed was an 
embroidery of silver on crimson velvet, and cost 8,oo0o/,, 
being a present made by the States of Holland when His 
Majesty returned. The great looking-glass and toilet of 
beaten massive gold were given by the Queen-mother. 
The Queen brought over with her from Portugal such 
Indian cabinets as had never before been. seen here.” 

Many are the ‘fair women and brave men” that have 
been sheltered by this stately but now deserted abode of 
royalty, and sad, indeed, would be some of the tales its 
time-honoured walls could tell of ‘Sweet KAtTE,” the 
first consort of Henry VIII.; ANNE Bo.Lryn, who laid 
down her life on the Tower Green; and the beautiful 
CATHARINE Howarpb, who met her death by the same axe. 
At least one staircase in Hampton Court was bricked up 
because it was said that a dead queen’s shade passed 
slowly to and fro, bewailing herself in the scene of her 
former glories. 

Epwarbp VI, was born at Hampton Court on October 12, 
1537, and his mother, Queen JANE SEYMOUR, died there on 
the 14th of the same month.* It is said that in the Great 
Hall SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘ King Henry VIII.; or, the Fall of 
Wolsey,” was acted before Queen ELizAseru, the author 
himself taking part. On January 12, 1604, began the 
celebrated Hampton Court Conference before King Jamzs 
as moderator, the most notable result of the conference 
being the decision on a new translation of the Bible, known 
as the Authorised Version, and some alterations made in 
the Litany. ANNE of Denmark, the much-loved queen of 
James I., famed for her lovely complexion, died at Hampton 
Court in 1619, and was buried in-Westminster Abbey. In 
1625 CHARLES STUART came to Hampton with his young 
wife, HENRIETTA Marta of France, and years later, 1647, 
separated from his fair bride, the royal martyr was 
imprisoned here, though under no apparent restraint, 
having been brought from Helmsley after his infamous 
betrayal by the Scotch. It is said CuHarLEs had long 
conferences with CROMWELL while at this palace, and here 
also took place the last sad interviews with his children. 
After the death of King Cuarues I. the palace was voted 
by Parliament as one of the seats for the Protector 
CROMWELL. 

Next to Wotsry and Henry VIII. Hampton Court is 
perhaps most associated with WitiiaAm III. and Queen 
Mary, who spent most of their time here, and it owes to 
them most of its present appearance and character. After 
the death of King WiLiiAM, Queen ANNE frequently 
resided here, and it was occasionally visited by GEorGE I. 
and GrorcE IL, since which time it has never been the abode 
of royalty. GrorGE III. never came to Hampton after his 
accession—it is said, because his grandfather once boxed 
his ears there. 

In WotsEy’s: time the approach to the palace was “ by 
the silent path of the Thames,” for a considerable distance 
along whose banks, which present such lovely bits of 
almost unequalled quiet English landscape with trees of 
every variety of foliage, the gardens extend. These per- 
haps form the most delightful adjunct to this interesting 
historical house, and it is a noticeable fact that, while all is 
in the most perfect order, one is not met by annoying 
restrictions as to walking upon the grass. Still it is a lovely 
walk under the trees that shade the path by the side of the 
river, while the sunbeams glisten on the water, towards that 


* Stow’s ‘* Annals,” fol. p. 575. 


fair and time-honoured building that now, fallen from its 
once royal splendour, seems in its deserted solitude but an 
emblem of the once powerful and haughty but unhappy 
Cardinal to whom it owes its origin. 
’ Let any wight (if such a wight there be), 

To whom thy lofty towers unknown remain, 

Direct his steps, fair Hampton Court, to thee, 

And view thy splendid halls, then turn again 

To visit each prcud dome, by science prais’d ; 

For kings the rest (he ’d say), but thou for gods wert rais’d. 


SOME NOTES ON SYMBOLISM _ IN 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


(Continued from page 44.) 


N a notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition which 
appeared some few years back in a well-known weekly 
journal, when alluding to the “ gorgeously gilt and decorated 
Byzantine-like interior” of the chapel of the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, tke reviewer says :— 
“As a piece of rich decorative effect this is very successful,. 
if a little over-pronounced ; but as the chapel for a children’s 
hospital we must frankly own that it jars on our feelings. 
We should think nothing could be more fitting than to 
make the chapel of these poor little invalids as attractive, as 
beautiful in their eyes as possible ; but then we would prefer 
to see at the same time an air of more simplicity and 
homeliness about it, as in keeping with the associations of 
the children of the poor.” How extraordinary it is to see 
the manner in which the old fallacious argument is brought 
out again and again. It shows just the same kind of feeling 
which the disciples of Our Blessed Lorp had more than 
eighteen hundred years since, when St. Mary MacpALENE * 
tcok the alabaster box of very precious ointment and 
poured it out on the Saviour’s feet. After witnessing this 
act of adoration, His disciples “had indignation, saying, 
To what purpose is this waste? For this ointment might 
have been sold for much and given to the poor” (St. 
Matthew xxvi. 7-9). Mercifully, this line of argument 
is becoming less used as the years go on. Not even 
the most Low Church congregation is now content with 
four bare whitewashed walls for its place of worship, 
and it is the same in Nonconformist chapels, many of 
which have little to distinguish them externally, at any 
rate, from churches of the Anglican communion as far 
as richness of decoration goes. The same movement has. 
extended in Ritual matters. At the consecration of Truro 
Cathedral the Primate was vested (according to the accounts 
in the newspapers) “in flowing scarlet robes, his train 
borne up by two acolytes in scarlet cassocks and white 
cottas, and preceded by hiscross-bearer.” Twenty or even 
ten years since what an outcry would have been raised 
against such a religious function as this! As a writer in 
the Guardian aptly remarked at the time, “ At all events 
the splendid function at Truro shows a marked advance in 
our Anglican ceremonies.” But to return to the chapel 
alluded to. Far differently from the reviewer, the present 
writer believes that the sumptuousness in the Great Ormond 
Street Chapel has its fullest and best effect on the children. 
In an important London parish a very beautiful chapel to a 
workhouse was built a few years since by a generous donor 
as a memorial to a relative, and the writer was assured by 
the chaplain that the paupers most thoroughly appreciated 
the carefully studied interior. There can be, indeed, no 
greater mistake than to imagine that rich adornments to the 
interior of Gop’s House are as ‘pearls thrown before 
swine.” The recent erection of the splendid hall of the 
People’s Palace, at the East End of London, shows how 
the feeling is gaining ground, that the masses can learn to 
understand and value artistic surroundings. The writer 
has examined this hall, and was much struck with the 
clever manner in which the able architect, Mr. Rogpson, 
had broken up in a picturesque manner that generally long, 
hard line of the balcony fronts, which here have the appear- 
ance of being arranged in bays. Just as we can educate 


* There is, of course, no absolute certainty what the ‘* woman’s ” 
name was, bat the writer accepts the general conclusion, 
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the people to take kindly to Art, so we can and ought to 
realise symbolism in church architecture, whether in the 
structure itself or in the ornamentation. 

In the Guardian of May 17, 1876, was an able letter 
from GEORGE Epmunp Street, of revered memory, in refer- 
ence to the—at that time—vzexa/a guestio, the statues of the 
Latin doctors of the Church in the north porch of Bristol 
Cathedral. It is not intended to enlarge upon this now 
happily almost forgotten controversy, but only to draw 
attention to one particular point. SrreEer argued, in 
defence of the conventional treatment of these figures, that 
symbols were employed to denote the office, and that no 
attempt was made to be realistic. Considering the sculpture 
was in Doulting stone, and that it was in an external 
position, realism was clearly out of the question. In the 
earlier part of this article the principle of conventional 
representation has been urged in regard to paintings, and it 
is even more important, of necessity, in sculpture, where 
colour plays no important part. In the case of Bristol 
Cathedral, Strrer and the clever sculptor REDFERN (who, 
like STREET, is no longer living), were particularly attacked 
on account of the figure of St. GREGory bearing a ‘* Roman” 
ornament, zc. the triple crown. But, as the architect very 
justly remarked, “There is no other so conveniently repre- 
sented or universally understood.” For, in truth, the tiara 
is as fitly placed on the head of a pope as a crown on that 
of a king when a painted or sculptured representation of a 
dignified personage is displayed in a building, or otherwise. 

The Albert Memorial Chapel, attached to St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, is an excellent modern example of 
symbolism in ecclesiastical architecture. There is a charm 
in the thought shown in the choice of some of the subjects, 
as in the figure of the Angel of Life and that of the Angel 
of Death in connection with the recumbent effigy of the 
departed Prince. 

In the church of St. Gabriel, Birmingham, some 
carvings were executed a few years since, under circum- 
stances which give them special interest. For instance, one 
of the capitals to the piers is a memorial to an elderly 
woman, and represents holly and mistletoe, symbolical of 
Age. On the opposite pier is a representation of Youth, 
shown by lily of the valley. It is satisfactory to find a 
little thought of this kind bestowed on sculpture, which 
gives these capitals a slight touch of poetry instead of the 
usual dull monotony. On the other hand, care must be 
taken not to allow too much license to the carver. There 
ought to be nothing treated in too naturalesque a manner, 
or anything appealing to mere vulgar curiosity. 

The symbolism of the Passion-flower, which lives but 
one day, may be far-fetched, viz., the notion of its repre- 
senting in its markings the three nails of the cross, the five 
wounds of CurisT, the crown of thorns, &c. But life 
would be weary and prosaic were it not for such interludes, 
so to speak, as these, which tend to lift up one’s thoughts 
higher, ‘The symbolism of the sunflower, too, is a graceful 
conceit ; turning to the sun, zz, turning towards the Son of 
Righteousness. Other flowers, whose symbolic meaning is 
not so generally alluded to are the tulip, martyr’s wounds ; 
the violet, humble souls; the primrose, meekness ; the 
eglantine or honeysuckle, ‘‘clinging spirits that entwine 
round the cross.” There is a well-known Christmas carol * 
which brings in all these flowers in an emblematic way. 
Another carol ¢ in the same book thus extols the holly :— 

Of all the trees that are in the wood, 
The holly bears the crown. 

The carol also enumerates other characteristics of this 

tree s+ 

The holly bears a blossom 

As white as lily flower, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 

To be our sweet Saviour, 

The holly bears a berry 

As red as any blood. 
The holly bears a prickle 
As sharp as any thorn. 


The holly bears a bark 
As bitter as any gall. 


* Chope’s Carols for Use in Church, Carol 15. 
t Carol 84. 


What a beautiful figure is that of the Eschol or cluster 
of grapes—the emblem of the Promised Land, Ze. the 
Heavenly Canaan! To enlarge the illustration, it has been 
considered the type of Him who is compared to a fruitful 
vine, and whose kingdom is described as the Vineyard of 
the Lord of Hosts. The Bible is of course full of types 
and antitypes, a very large proportion of which are not 
understood or appreciated; for though we have an ‘open 
Bible” now, thank Heaven, yet many parts of it may be 
compared to a safe the outer doors of which have been 
unlocked, but the inner recesses are still to be dealt with, 
as they can only be operated upon by the Master-key. 

There is a beautiful idea shadowed forth in the sculp- 
tured figure of Our Blessed Lorp in the magnificent altar- 
screen at the Priory Church of Christchurch, Hants. 
Though He is crowned with thorns, yet He is surrounded 
with fruits and flowers. Of course, nothing in nature or art 
comes amiss to those who believe in symbolism properly so- 
called, and there is a charming idea called forth by the late 
Rey. Dr. Mason Neate in his “ Medizeval Hymns,” where 
the English version of an early Latin hymn is given:— 

The emerald burns, intensely bright, 
With radiance of an olive light. 
This is the faith that highest shines, 
No deed of charity declines, 


And seeks no rest and shuns no strife 
In working out a holy life. 


Now the meaning of this is explained by a note of one 
of the earlier bishops, Marsocues, Bishop of Rennes (who 
died in A.D. 1125), as given by Dr. Neate :—“By the 
emerald we understand those who excel others in the vigour 
of their faith.” 

The Book of the Revelation is rich in instances of the 
symbolism of precious stones and minerals, particularly in 
respect to the Heavenly Jerusalem. But it would take too 
long to go into the imagery of this wonderful book, even 
were it only as regards this one point. 

The salamander—that imaginary reptile—is considered 
emblematic of fire, in allusion to that passage in St. 
Matthew iii. 11:— “He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.” In the remarkable font in 
Youlgreave Church, Derbyshire, of which the writer made 
a sketch (now before him) many years since, this lizard- 
like creature is represented on the bowl. 

The Old Testament is, of course, full of the imagery of 
the East, which has happily descended through the Middle 
Ages to our own time. ‘They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever” (Daniel 
xli. 3). 

(Zo be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL USES OF IRONWORK. 
(Continued from page 47.) 


HE horizontal strains on the flanges having been dealt 
with, the nature of the stress on the webs demands 
attention. The stress on the web tends to shear it through, as 
it is kept stretched by the flanges, and the amount of shear- 
ing stress is equal to the load transmitted. In determining 
the vertical sectional area of the web to resist this stress, 
4 tons per sectional square inch may be allowed as working 
stress for English wrought-iron and 3 tons for Belgian joists. 
In the cantilever 7 the shearing strain is /V throughout the 
length, but under a uniformly distributed load it would at 
any section be =w.., as it is obvious that the vertical load 
at any section is that between such section and the free end 
of the girder. Under the load shown at 4, the shearing 
force on the web on either side of the load will be equal to 
the reaction of the pier on that side. For the uniformly 
distributed load shown at JV, the shearing strain on any 
vertical web section distant y feet from the centre of the 
span will be w.y. (See diagrams, page 45.) 

It seems advisable to make clear the method of 
applying these formulz in practice by taking an example. 
Let a girder be required over an opening 20 feet wide, the 
ends being freely supported, and the load of wall and 
floor above 1.8 tons per foot run, and. let the depth 
of the girder be one-twelfth of the span, 20 inches= 
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1.66 feet. Then for the strain at the centre Stee 
2 
1.8 x (20)" ey tons. Then the gross area of the top (com- 
8 x 1.66 


pression) lange=°1=13.5 square inches; and the net 


area of the bottom (tension) flange=24=10°8 square 


inches. ‘The maximum shearing stress on the web will 
be over the point of support, where it is half the load 
w.J__1.8 X 20 


: : =18 tons ; the vertical sectional area of the 


web over the supports must be a8 rye square inch, 


whence it may theoretically decrease to nothing at the 
centre. In practice, however, it would never be made less 
than } inch thick in the thinnest part, and if through the 
construction of the building web stiffeners cannot be got in, 
the web must not be less than 3 inch thick. To find the 
thickness of the web over the supports, we must divide the 
required sectional area by the depth. Thus 4.5~20 
=0.225 inch, so the web would be made } inch thick 
throughout, with tee-iron stiffeners 6 inches by 3 inches by 
4inch thick on both sides every 4 feet. The sections of 
the flanges remain to be settled now. In the top flange 
13.5 square inches gross areais required. Let the flange be 
16 inches wide, and the angle-irons connecting it with the 
web 3} inches by 34 inches by 4 inch thick. The hori- 
zontal limbs of the two top angle-irons will give an area of 
3-5 Square inch, and a plate 16 inches wide and % inch 
thick will give the other ro inches required. Inthe bottom 
flange 10.8 square inches net are required. Suppose rivets 
#-inch diameter to be used, two of these deducted from the 
width of the two horizontal limbs of the bottom angle-irons 
will leave 6—2X0.75=4.5 inches ; by 4 inch thick gives 
2.25 square inches area, and 10.8—2.25=855 square 
inches to be furnished by the plate, of which the net width 
will be 16—2 X0.75=14.5 inches ; then the thickness must 
not be less than $8.55~14.5=0.59 inch. The nearest 
commercial size above this is ~ inch, so in this case both 
the flanges will be alike, and in fact this will very commonly 
occur, as the extra tensile resistance makes up for the loss 
of sectional area by rivet holes. There being only one 
plate in each flange, the sectional area will be the same 
throughout the length of the girder. The horizontal stress 
on the flanges must be transmitted from the web to them by 
the rivets ; there is one rivet joining the vertical limbs of 
the angle-irons to the web, against two joining the horizontal 
limbs to the flanges, but the strengths to resist shearing are 
equal, as if it failed the one must be cut through in two 
places, and the two rivets have only one section each to be 
sheared; the first is said to be in double shear, the second 
in single shear. ‘The amount of stress to which one web 
rivet will be subjected will be the amount of increase of 
horizontal strain in an increase of x equal to the distance 
apart, or pitch of the rivets from centre to centre. The 
greatest increment will be at the first rivet from the point of 
support. Let the rivets be 4 inches pitch then at the first 


rivet from the pier, x=0.33 feet and S== (2x — x?} 
2 


1.8 : 5 \9 
ee {20 x 0.33 — (0.33)*} =3.54 tons, This divided 


by 4, the shearing resistance, shows 0.88 square inch rivet area 
required, which is exactly two sections of a 2-inch rivet. 

_ While speaking of rivets, it may be as well to deal with 
joints in main flange and web plates, and in short in 
plates generally. Plates are not obtainable over certain 
lengths except at an increased cost per ton, and when 
plates are unusually heavy they are more awkward to 
handle, and therefore more costly to manipulate than those 
of more moderate dimensions. The outside length for 
Cleveland girder plates—except they are specially rolled — 
is 21 feet, and in Staffordshire the lengths are shorter - 
from 16 to 18 feet is a convenient size to work in such 
structures as those under consideration. Where these plates 
have to be joined, cover plates are used of the same section 
as the plates they are used to connect, the lengths of the 
covers being determined as will now be shown. The stress 
passing along the main plate is carried by rivets on to the 


cover plate, and thence again by rivets on to the continua- 
tion of the tier of main plates in the same line with the 
first. This is what must happen when the direction of the 
stress tends to pull the plates apart, and what may happen 
when it is in the contrary direction. In a perfect butt joint 
in compression the main plates bear evenly against each. 
other, and the rivets are not called upon to transmit the 
stress ; but the difficulty is to get a true butt joint, and, 
what is very awkward, in built-up flanges of several plates 
we cannot tell whether we have got a true joint or not ; so 
from a practical standpoint nothing remains but to assume 
that we have not got it, and therefore to make our com- 
pression joints on the same principle as the tension joints. 
The usual practice is to make the joint as strong as the 
plates connected, and some designers allow a margin in the 
number of rivets to provide against defective workmanship ; 
but there should not, with our present machinery for drill- 
ing and rivetting work, be any occasion for that. Let a 
joint in tension be required, the main plates being 2 feet. 
6 inches wide, % inch thick, with six Z-inch diameter rivet- 
holes across its width; then taking the net area, and 
allowing 5 tons tension per sectional square inch working 
strength, the total resistance will be {30—6 x} x3 x5= 
77.34 tons. The shearing resistance being 4 tons per 
sectional square inch, the total rivet area required will be 
77.34--4=19 33 square inches. The rivets being {-inch 
diameter, the sectional area of one will be 0.6 square inch, 
and therefore the number required upon each side of the 
joint will be 19 33+0.6=33. As we must have an even 
number of rivets, the quantity used will be thirty-six on 
each side of the joint—that will be six in each row, as. 
there are six rows, and if the rivets have a 4-inch pitch the 
half-length of the cover plate will be 6 x4=24 inches, 
making the whole cover plate 4 feet long. If the joint lies 
so that a cover plate can be put on each side of it then the 
rivets will be in double shear, and only half the number 
will be required. If there is a number of layers of plates: 
it is desirable to bring the joints in them close together, 
then between the joint of one tier of plates and that of the 
next tier only one lap will be requisite and thus weight in 
the cover plates will be saved. Let us now see to a com- 
pression joint in the same sized plates, the working resist- 
ance being 4 tons per sectional square inch, The strength 
of the plate will be 30x%x4=75 tons; 75+4=18.75 
square inches of rivet section required, and 18.75+0.6=32 
rivets, so the joints will be precisely the same as the others. 
It is convenient to have the top and bottom cover plates 
alike, then the workmen cannot put them in wrong places 
in rivetting up the girders. In making the web joints, it is 
not always necessary to keep the full strength of the plates, 
because there is in some places a considerable, but unavoid- 
able excess of web resistance ; we therefore calculate the 
number of rivets required in these joints directly from the 
shearing stress upon the girder. Let there be a girder 
60 feet span, 5 feet deep between the flanges, carrying a 
load of 2 tons per lineal foot ; then, if the web plates are 
4 feet wide, the first joint from the point of support will be 
4 feet along the girder, and therefore 26 feet from the centre 
of the span. The shearing stress at that point will be 
26 feetx2 tons=52 tons, which will require 52~4= 
13 inches of rivet area, and therefore 13~0.6=22 rivets 
Z-inch diameter. At 4 inches pitch the 9-feet depth of the 
web plate will allow twenty-seven rivets, of which two will 
be in the main angle-irons, leaving twenty-five on each side 
to make the web joint. 

Hitherto we have regarded the girders as of uniform 
section throughout, but our formulz show that as we pro- 
gress along the girder the stresses to which it is subject 
vary ; those on the top and bottom flanges increase as the 
centre of the span is approached, while the stresses on the 
web plates diminish; it is: evident, therefore, that for 
economy the sectional areas should be adjusted to the 
variations of stress when the girders are sufficiently large to 
allow of it. When the flanges consist of several layers of 
thin plates it is evident the sectional area can be reduced, 
as the points of support are approached by stopping oif the 
outside plate, then a little further on the second tier, and so 
on until the innermost plate is reached, which is to be con- 
tinued the whole length of the girder. One method of 
finding out where to stop the plates consists in calculating 
the strains for a number of values of x and plotting the 
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curve of strains, and then drawing the elevation of the 
plate edges on them, and so seeing where they may be 
terminated ; but we have a more expeditious and more 
exact way of setting about it than that. In the formula 


ee ite id 
Sao nis 


square inches and s=working resistance in tons per sectional 


S=A xs, where A=sectional area in 


square inch ; therefore A= {lx—x}. By inverting this 


formula we can find a value of x corresponding to a given 
value of 4, from the quadratic equation Foie ae 
Ww 


whence we find that if y=distance in feet from the centre 
of the span yon 28 


w 
as follows :—First determine the section necessary at the 
centre of the girder; then from the total sectional area 
deduct the outside plate, and use the area so found to give 
a value for y, which will be the distance on each of the 
centres at which the top plate may be stopped; then deduct 
the area of the next plate to get a value of y for the second 
tier of plates, and so on with the rest. 
(To be continued.) 


This formula is applied 


NOTLEY ABBEY. 


N excursion was made last week by the Bucks Archzxo- 
logical Society from Aylesbury to Stone, Dinton, Cud- 
dington, and Long Crendon. From Cuddington Notley Abbey 
was visited. The party, having alighted from their carriages, 
repaired to a large barn at the rear of the residence, formerly 
tthe abbey refectory. Portions of a paper by Dr. Lee, F.S.A., 
were read. Dr. Lee said :— 

Notley Abbey, Bucks, lying in the valley of the river Thame, 
about two miles north-east of the Oxfordshire town of that 
mame, was founded by Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, 
and Ermengarde, his lady, about the year 1161, The abbey 
church, a magnificent Second Pointed building, was subse- 
quently dedicated to God in honour of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. John the Baptist. The abbey, in the earliest Latin instru- 
ments, was originally called Sancta Maria de Parco, Crendon 
Park, in which it stands, being referred to in Domesday Book. 
The ville itself was designated Nottley, Nutley, Nottesleigh, 
Noteley, Nuttslegh, and Noctele in old deeds. Anthony a 
Wood asserts that it was so called from the abundance of nut- 
woods existing in that part of the parish of Crendon. Here a 
band of Augustinian Canons, by this foundation, formed a home 
about the middle of the twelfth century. Their rule was severe, 
they wore coarse woollen garments, no linen, abstained alto- 
gether from meat, and, save during their public devotions, 
observed the strictest silence. The abbey was founded by the 
Giffards (“in perpetual alms,” as the phrase stands), in order 
that the souls of Henry II. and Queen Eleanor of Guienne, 
together with those of the founders and all their kinsfolk, might 
be prayed for perpetually. King Henry V. himself approved 
of the foundation, and at once became a considerable bene- 
factor. He gave to the community the Chapel of Our Lady 
annexed to the church of Caversham, Berks, Bottisham Church 
an Cambridgeshire, land in Wittenham, and Crendon Grange ; 
while, in the reign of Richard I., Hugh of Radnage, in 
Bucks, confirmed a gift of land at Hillesdon, in the 
same county. King John subsequently freed the tenants 
of Notley Abbey from various tolls, and gave them certain 
substantial and valuable rights in Pernewood Forest. Jocelyn 
de Balliol, Bishop of Sarum, was also a benefactor. His 
charter is dated the 5th of the Ides of January, in the first year 
of his episcopate. Lands, tithes and other gifts were steadily 
added by some of the noblest and most distinguished perscns 
of the locality, ¢., Walter of Chearsley gave lands at Nether 
Winchendon ; while in 1225 Pope Honorius confirmed the 
previous donations of the churches of Caversham, Risborough 
and Chilton. Gilbert Earl of Pembroke gave tithes of his mill 
and fishery at Caversham; William Earl of Pembroke _be- 
stowed lands in Crendon upon the Abbey of Notley; Con- 
stance, daughter of Hugh de Bolebec, gave a croft in 
Hillesdon, Bucks, formerly held by Thorold. Other dona- 
tions consisted of land in Denton, Bucks; Ashendon, adjoin- 
ing ; Swell, in Gloucestershire, and elsewhere. The family of 
de Grenville were large and munificent benefactors. I possess 
a list, and partial abstracts of the deeds, amounting to nearly 
two hundred gifts to this renowned abbey. The abbot bore the 
pastoral staff by right of gift from King John, and wore the 
mitre by right of grant by Innocent III. 

Between the abbey’s foundation, in 1161, and its suppres- 
sion in September of the year 1534, thirty-one abbots, 
beginning with Osbert, nominated by the founder, and ending 
with Richard Ridge, respectively governed the community. 


The last named received an annuity of roo/. a year (equivalen 
to 1,000/. a year at the present time) until his death in 1583 
In his will, dated 1557, he directed his remains to be buried in 
the chancel of his native village, Cholsey, Berks. The value 
of the abbey possessions—calculated by the money rate of 
to-day—amounted to about 5,000/. a year, of which King 
Henry VIII. took possession. In 1542, three years after the 
Dissolution, the King granted to John Williams and Roger 
Lee, both of Thame, the very ancient watermill of Notley, on 
the river Thame, and 250 acres of land in Crendon Park. But 
these soon changed hands again. It was the obvious policy of 
the spoilers to break up, divide and resell the monastic 
properties, for the more numerous were the persons interested 
in holding the lands, the Jess chance there appeared of the poor 
rising up—as in Lincolnshire and Cornwall—to defend their 
assumed rights. Sir William Paget obtained a part of the 
lands, as did persons resident in London, scriveners it appears, 
called William Tipper and Dawe. Sir Anthony Bacon, Sir 
John Williams, and the Duke of Somerset also shared in the 
other spoils. Subsequently Sir John Williams, created Lord 
Williams of Thame, dying at Ludlow Castle, October 19, 1559, 
the abbey buildings and lands which had been conveyed to 
him passed to Margaret, his youngest daughter and co-heiress, 
who married Sir Henry Norris, of Wytham, near Oxford. It 
eventually passed to the Wrays, of Glentworth—some of whom 
lived at Thame and Rycott—through Elizabeth Vere, daughter 
of the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, and then to Montagu Bertie, 
Earl of Lindsay. It was sold by the Duke of Ancaster, ninth 
Earl of Lindsay, in 1791, to Mr. Henry Reynolds, ancestor of 
the present owner. The family of Lenton inhabited the abbey 
for some years during Elizabeth’s and James I.’s reign, after 
which members of the Bertie family, its subsequent owners for 
several generations, resided there. At the period of the 
Norman survey Crendendone or Crendon, with Crendon Park, 
were held by Walter, son of Osborn de Bolebec, surnamed 
Giffard. This Walter was a relation of William the Conqueror, 
being descended from Aveline, sister of Guinnora, dowager- 
duchess of Normandy, and consequently great-grandmother of 
the Conqueror. Walter Giffard was Earl of Longueville, and 
shared largely in the lands of the conquered and dispossessed 
Saxons. He owned no less than a hundred and seven manors 
in England, including Crendon, Chilton, Policott, Easington, 
Ashendon, Winchendon, and Newton. His castle was at 
Crendon, near the church, overlooking a magnificent range of 
country. 

Impressions of three seals of Notley Abbey exist in the 
Record Office. The oldest, vestca pisc’s in shape, has a repre- 
sentation of the Blessed Virgin seated on a throne holding the 
Holy Child. On each side are representations of the sun and 
moon, the legend standing thus—‘Sigillum Sanctze Marie de 
Nutle.” The second, circular in shape, contains figures of the 
Blessed Virgin, St. John the Baptist, and St. Hugh of Lincoln 
under canopies, with shields of arms of France and England 
quarterly, Giffard and Bohun. The third, with the Blessed 
Virgin and Child standing under a Second Pointed canopy, 1s 
of the same shape as the first. In the impression, however, 
the legend is imperfect and defaced, though the word “ Nutle” 
remains. ; 

So great has been the destruction wrought in what remains 
of Walter Giffard’s foundation, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
identify the p.:ition of the various parts of the cld abbey. 
The site of the great church, h ywever—146 feet long by 70 feet 
wide across the transey::—can be traced. It was cruciform in 
form, with a nave of five bays, transepts, a deep choir rectan- 
gular at the east end, and some chapels or sacristies, probably 
added at a later period, both on the north and south sides of 
the choir. The refectory, 88 feet by 24 feet on the south side 
of a large quadrangle, about 30 yards square, had a magnificent 
carved roof of walnut and oak, which the Berties removed to 
Chesterton, Oxon, crca 1689. Close to the refectory were the 
kitchen, buttery, and cellars. The chapter-house was 34 feet 
by 20 feet, the base of the tower of the church was 22 feet 
square, though its broad and solid foundations were consider- 
ably wider. When the church and its monuments were 
destroyed, the bells which hung in the tower were removed to 
the church tower of Crendon. There is an ancient broad and 
stately staircase of solid oak in the mansion, parts of which 
are possibly as early as the original foundation of the monastery. 
Some curious encaustic tiles have been discovered. These 
were found near a plank bridge over the river Thame, 
where the river bank had been evidently mended with 
carved débris from the abbey church. A sketch made in 
the early part of the present century faithfully repre- 
sented the mansion house as it existed at that period. Since 
then it has been altered, not only by constructional rearrange- 
ments, but by destruction and the removal of dilapidated build- 
ings. In some of the solidly-built outhouses to the immediate 
south of the mansion, which are now used for farm purposes, 
the painted roofs are of singular beauty and interest, the rafters 
showing signs of having been adorned with rich colour and 
gilding. There is an ancient black oak bedstead, of the 
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Elizabethan era, preserved in the servants’ sleeping apartments ; 
while on every part of the premises, which appear to have 
covered nearly five acres, abundant tokens, in broken mullions, 
carved mouldings, and rich carvings, exemplify the stateliness 
and grandeur of the original monastic buildings. Most of these 
were pulled down when Edward, Duke of Somerset, was their 
owner, under Edward VI. Much internal woodwork appears 
to have been put up, however, just prior to the Dissolution, 
7.@, circa 1530. For the initials R. R. (for Richard Ridge, the 
last abbot) remain carved in oak, conjoined with a knot, with 
the figure of a pastoral staff. Also the inscription :— Zzme 
Deum, et recede a malo. Ric. RIDGE.—Principium Sapientiae 
est timor Dui. In the MSS. of the celebrated antiquary, 
Browne Willis, of Whaddon, Bucks, there are records of many 
examples of stained-glass which existed in his day; but none 
of these now remain. Anciently there remained a broken 
lavatory of Purbeck marble, containing seven washing places, 
and a separate drain for the used water. It stood on an Early 
English pillar at one end and a solid link of marble at the 
other. I possess a sketch of it. The position of the abbey is 
very retired. It lies in a valley—a part of the well-known Vale 
of Aylesbury, very near, however, to the county of Oxford— 
beautiful in itself, and well watered, and is well worth a visit 
from any archeologist or antiquarian. From the high road 
from Thame to Aylesbury, along the crest of a series of hills, it 
can be easily distinguished, and even now, notwithstanding all 
the destruction wrought, is a picturesque memorial of a once 
distinguished religious house. 


SALAMIS. 


4 has been decided by the Cyprus Exploration Committee, 
subject to the approval of the Government, that a thorough 
exploration of the site of the ancient Salamis shall be under- 
taken during the next season. . 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. Sidney Colvin, in the 
course of a letter on the subject says :—The following con- 
siderations have determined the committee in their choice of a 
site. Salamis was beyond question by far the largest and most 
important city in Cyprus, for, if the many references of ancient 
authors were not sufficient, the great extent of ruin stil! existing 
would attest this fact. The legend which ascribes its founda- 
tion to Teucer, who crossed from Asia Minor to the Carpass, is 
constant ; and we have certain evidence that in the eighth 
century BC. it was a royal city, and that from this period until 
the end of the fourth century it ruled over a tract of country 
far more extensive and fertile than that possessed by any other 
town ; indeed at one period its dominion reached even to 
Tamassus and the Troodos Range. At no time does it appear 
to have been Phcenician ; whereas, as is well known, it 
obtained a very markedly Hellenic character under the in- 
fluence of Evagoras, and from that period until late Byzantine 
times was the centre of civilisation in the island ; its great 
shrine of Zeus was accounted of equal splendour with that of 
Aphrodite at Paphos, and the site of this temple it should be 
the aim of the explorers to find. In political and commercial 
importance Salamis ranked far above all Cyprian cities, 
From the excuvator's point of view the site is promising— more 
80, possibly, than any other in the island. . The villagers of 
Agios Sergios, Limnia, and Enkomi find upon the site, and in 
the tombs about the monastery of St. Barnabas, more coins, 
gems and miscellaneous treasure-trove than is gathered from 
all the rest of the island ; and Alexander di Cesnola, when his 
excavations were stopped by the British Government in the 
first year of the occupation, was finding a large number of un- 
rifled tombs, extending inland from the city, and containing 
very fine specimens of western and native art. Large numbers 
of such tombs remain still unopened ; indeed, no systematic 
excavation of them has ever been attempted. The site of the 
city has been silted up very rapidly and deeply by the deposits 
of the Pedizus river and by drifting sand. It is therefore 
very probable that, under the late aér7s which now encumbers 
the surface, successive layers may be found, and even the 
earliest city of Teucer reached. The deeper the covering the 
more hope for the digger. Vast as the site is, there are three 
Spots at least where an excavation might be begun at once, 
and where there is reason to believe that good results would 
follow ; and the fact that almost the whole is Government 
land would enable the excavators to run exploratory trenches 
here and there with a freedom which is impossible where a 
number of small owners possess a site. As compared with 
previous years, it may be safely said that excavation at Salamis 
is alarger and more serious undertaking than at Paphos or 
Arsinoé, and if it is (as it should be) supplemented by a little 
exploration in the strange district of the Carpass, it may yield 
results more important than those obtained in both the previous 
Seasons put together. Many excavators have desired to un- 
cover Salamis, and been deterred by considerations of time and 
expense ; and therefore, except for one or two small under- 
takings in recent years, the site is virgin, and its thorough 
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exploration would be worthy to be compared with the great 
enterprises of foreign archzologists. 


ART-WORKMANSHIP PRIZES. 


ge Society of Arts offer the sum of 150/. in money rizes, 
as well as twenty of the Society’s bronze seca. for 
objects in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition to be held in the 
autumn. The whole sum will only be expended in case of 
works of sufficient merit being forthcoming, and the award of 
the prizes will be a matter solely under the control of the 
Society of Arts. -The prizes will be awarded to craftsmen, not. 
professional artists, and the work must have been executed in 
the United Kingdom or its dependencies. or a 

The objects submitted for competition may be the work of 
one workman, or of several workmen working in combination., 
They need not necessarily be the property of the workmen or 
men sending them in. Manufacturers or employers may: 
exhibit articles on behalf of their workmen. In this case, 
besides the name of the manufacturer, the names must. be 
given of all the workmen who have executed portions of the 
work, with a statement of the portion executed by each. If any 
prizes are awarded, they will be given to the workmen. In 
awarding the prizes, the judges will take into account the 
following points :—Originality or beauty of design, fitness of 
treatment, and excellence of workmanship. The works will 
remain the property of the competitor, or of the person from 
whom he has borrowed them for the competition. All the 
prizes are open to male and female competitors on equal terms. 

The Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
will open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, on Monday, 
October 7, and will close on December 7. 

The following is the classification of the objects to be 
received for exhibition, as put forth by the Arts and Crafts 
Society :—Designs and cartoons for decoration of all kinds £ 
decorative painting—more particularly in association with 
architecture or cabinetwork ; textiles—tapestry, needlework,, 
woven and printed patterned fabrics, lace; painted glass 3: 
pottery—tiles, majolica, painted china; table glass; metal 
work—wrought-iron, brass, and copper repoussé, gold and 
silversmith’s work and chasing ; wood-carving and stone- 
Carving—carving in ivory and other materials 3 cabinetwork—- 
inlaid and painted and carved furniture 3 decorative sculpture 
and modelled work—friezes, architectural enrichmei..s, re-- 
lievos, plaster and gessowork, &c.; printing—book decoration,. 
printers’ ornaments, illuminations and decorative MSS., wood 
and metal engraving; bookbinding and cioth cases ;_ wall- 
papers; stencilling; leatherwork—stamped, tooled, cuir- 
bouilli, &c. ; and such other kinds of decorative art not above. 
enumerated as may be approved by the Selection Committ 

Information respecting the Exhibition and forms of app. - 
tion may be obtained from Mr. Ernest Radford, secretary of: 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, at the office, 44 Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ST. HILDA’S ABBEY, WHITBY. 


Gee members of the Yorkshire Archzological and Topo- 
graphical Association last week paid a visit to the 
beautiful ruins of St. Hilda’s Abbey, so romantically situated 
on the heights overlooking the town of Whitby. At the ruin, 
Mr. St. John Hope, who accompanied the party, alluded to the- 
history of the building, and explained that it was divided into: 
two sections, the first referring to the Saxon monastery,. 
and the second to the refoundation of the abbey in the- 
eleventh century. There was little doubt that the monastery 
was founded in 658 AD. by St. Hilda, who had been the 
abbess of a similar institution at Hartlepool. The Whitby 
Abbey appears to have soon played a prominent part in eccle- 
siastical affairs, for it was here in 662 that the famous synod, ati 
which the question of fixing the Easter Festival was discussed}. 
met. The ravages of the Danes in this part of the country 
affected the monastery wofully ; in fact, it was destroyed in. 
870, together with the town itself. Little or nothing beyond 
this is known of St. Hilda’s Monastery. That it stood on the: 
ground covered by the present ruins might be considered a. 
certainty, for it was the almost invariable practice, when such: 
an institution was refounded, to build again on the old site. There- 
was every reason to suppose that the Saxon monastery was. 
built of stone. It was occupied by both monks and nuns, 
There were several of these “double” monasteries in Saxon: 
times, and for the most part they were under the rule of an. 
abbess, and not an abbot. A period of nearly two hundred 
years then elapses, bringing us to the time of the Norman. 
Conquest, when the place was visited by one Reinfrid, a soldier 
in the service of William, and the melancholy aspect of affairs 
grieved him. He shortly afterwards relinquished his military 
life, became a monk, and set to work to refound the abbey. 
His purpose was accomplished about the year 1087, and the 
edifice was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Hilda. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LANGSIDE BATTLEFIELD MEMORIAL, 


N May 13, 1568, the Battle of Langside was fought, 
where Mary Queen of Scots was defeated by the 
Regent Murray. Although insignificant as a military 
engagement the issues were of the greatest importance, and 
the Battle of Langside will be remembered as an eventful 
point in the religious and political history of Scotland. 
Here the unfortunate Queen’s high expectations of return- 
ing power were in a brief hour dispelled. From becoming 
a fugitive she became a prisoner, and terminated her 
chequered life on the scaffold. The romance associated 
during her short but eventful reign ; her indignities, suffer- 
ings, and tragic death have thrilled the sympathetic feelings 
of those who, while satisfied with the results that time has 
brought about, cannot but regret that such an illustrious 
Queen should have been the victim, and suffer through the 
misdeeds of others. 

Langside is situated about three miles to the south of 
Glasgow. During the last few years a considerable change 
has taken place in the locality ; from being a rural suburb 
it is now a populous place, and the ancient landmarks are 
being obliterated. Some time ago it was suggested that 
something should be done to record the historical site of 
the battle, and a committee was appointed to procure a 
suitable design for a monument. Several architects were 
invited to submit designs, and the accompanying illustration 
was the design selected. Last year the monument was 
inaugurated by the Lord Provost, Sir James Kine, Bart., in 
the presence of the British Archzological Society and sub- 
scribers, and formally handed over to the patrons of 
Hutchison’s Hospital for preservation, until the municipal 
boundaries will include all the surrounding burghs and 
villages in the proposed extensions. 

The column is surmounted by a lion in a sitting 
position, overlooking the battle-field, with the right foot 
extended, resting on a cannon ball. On the octagonal 
pedestal underneath the lion are shields on which are 
carved alternately the Scottish thistle crowned and the 
lion rampant. Although Classical in style and treatment, 
the Scottish thistle has been freely used in the ornamenta- 
tion to give a national character, and as a plant is quite as 
adaptable for sculpture as the Greek or Roman acanthus. 
The capital is bell-shaped, with octagonal curved abacus, 
which is a departure from the typical order of architecture, 
and capable of further development. This and the spiral 
wreath on the shaft is also composed of thistles. The lower 
portion of the shaft has richly carved national emblems— 
the rose, thistle, shamrock, and fleur-de-lys, separated by 
interlaced circular bands, and bound top and bottom with 
laurel wreaths. The lower portion of the base of pedestal 
has a series of interesting bas-reliefs, representing armour, 
cannon, muskets, swords, and other implements of the 
period. The rusticated vase is square, and rises on a re- 
ceding gradia or steps, above which are richly carved scroll 
pediments with acroteria. The frieze contains the inscrip- 
tion, with raised letters, “Langside Battlefield Memorial, 
13 May, 1568,” spaced to suit the four sides of the monu- 
ment, and separated by blocks, with carved pateras at the 
corners. Above the extremities of cornice at the returns 
are four eagles with extended wings, which give a pleasing 
variety of lines and grouping to the composition. ‘The 
monument is enclosed with stone cope in shape of an 
elongated quatrefoil, on which is placed an ornamental 
wrought-iron railing, with circular panels composed of 
thistle ornament. At the intersections are four stone 
pedestals, on which are elegant wrought-iron candelabra 
for lamps. The column is 58 feet in height, and built of 
the best stone from Binney Quarry. The work has been 
designed and superintended by Mr, ALEXANDER SKERRING, 
LA., who has given his services gratuitously. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Morrison & Mason, and JAMES 
Youn, sculptor; the metalwork of railings and lamps by 
Messrs. MurpocH & Ross. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
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and Ruabon pressed brick dressings. 
walling is covered externally with rough cast. 


Junction. 


GLENFARLOUGH, STRANDTOWN, BELFAST. 


HIS villa has been built for Mr. James Tayior, at 

Strandtown, one of the rising suburbs of Belfast. The 
walls are built throughout with the local red perforated 
brick from the Ormeau. Works, with dressings of 
Dumfries stone. The internal joinerywork is carried out 
in selected pitch and yellow pine. The contractors were 
Messrs. H. & J. Martin, Limited, Belfast and Dublin ; the 
architect, Mr. HENry SEAVER, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


COTTAGES, GLYN-Y-MARL EST, NEAR CONWAY. 


* fo F peas cottages were erected last year upon @ 
building estate which is in course of development. 


The sites are among the finest in North Wales, and 
command extensive views of the Carnarvonshire Mountains. 


The materials used for the walls were local common brick 
The common brick 
1g is The roof 
covering is of Festiniog slates. The contractor for the 
whole of the work was Mr. Evan Roserts, Llandudno 
Mr. RoBERT GRIERSON, of Bangor, was the 
architect. 


TOWER, ST. TRILLO, LLANDRILLO-YN-RHOS. 


HE parish church of Llandrillo-yn-Rhos is dedicated 

to St. Trillo. The earliest portions are the tower 

and west part of north aisle, which were erected in the 

thirteenth century by EpNEFED FycHAn, a powerful chieftain 

in the locality.. This aisle was EDNEFED’s chapel, and the 

two arches—now built up—in its north wall are said to have 

communicated with his family seat, under which was the 

vault where he was afterwards buried. His tombstone 

is still preserved, and has recently been set up against the 
pier between the two last-mentioned arches. 

The nave, or south aisle, was built by the Ladies 
Conway, descendants of EDNEFED, in the sixteenth century. 
It is separated from the north aisle by an arcade of four 
bays, and has a west window of five lights, and two windows 
of three lights each. ‘There is also a priest’s door, but it 
has long been built up on the inside, although the wood- 
work of the door still remains on the outside. This aisle 
is covered by its original oak roof. The parishioners have 
within recent years lengthened the north aisle eastwards, 
making it coincide in length with the south aisle, and have 
opened out an organ-chamber and vestry on north side, 
covering the whole aisle with an open timber roof. 

The tower is a massive square one with a stair in the 
south-west angle, over which rises a look-out or watch- 
place. There are three stages accessible without the base- 
ment. The belfry stage is accentuated on each face of the 
exterior by a two-light window. The heads of the lights of 
these windows are elliptical on west, north, and south sides, 
and ogee on east. These windows are evidently insertions. 
There is also a single ogee-headed light on west side of 
intermediate stage, and a similar one on north side of 
ground-floor, now the ringing-chamber. Besides these 
there are openings on the sides of stairs, which seem to 
have been loopholes for defence. 

The walls on west, north, and south sides batter con- 
siderably up to 5 feet from the ground, and thence slightly 
to the underside of corbel-table. They are finished at top 
with battlements which are stepped in the Irish fashion—a 
rare thing in the district, there being only one other 
instance of such treatment in North Wales, z.e. at Llanbeblig 
(Carnarvon). Within the parapet is placed a very low, 
square pyramidal roof, modern. The tower contains one 
bell, cast by RatpH Asuton, Wigan, 1752. 


A SCOTTISH MANSION. 


1 ee following paragraph is taken from a description of 
Duff House, Banff, the family mansion of the Duke of 
Fife, furnished to the Dazly News by a correspondent :— 

Duff House was built at a time when Versailles supplied the 
architectural model for all the palaces in Europe, and the style 
can be traced through most of the capitals of Germany, and as 
far away as Peterhof on the shore of the Gulf of Finland, At 
the time of Adam, who was the architect of Duff House, about 
1740, the Palladian style only was in vogue, and in this case we 
have a very good example of that kind of architecture. The 
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Corinthian order was the particular one adopted. The house 
is a large square block, with a turret at each of the four corners. 
It cost 70,000/., and took five years to erect. The original 
design included a colonnade at each end, but a crack became 
visible in the walls, which led to a lawsuit with the architect, 
and the work was never completed. A wing at a later date has 
been added at the east end; and if the Duke of Fife is to 
realise the hopes of the Banff people by residing any length of 
time in Duff House he will require to add a wing on the other 
end for more bedroom accommodation. An older house stood 
on the ground not far from the site of the present one. This 
was Airlie House—not the “ Bonnie House o’ Airlie” of the old 
song ; but it also belonged to a branch of the Ogilvies, who 
beld lands in this part of Banffshire. Some of the steps of this 
old house may still be seen in the flower garden, and part of a 
vaulted passage still exists. The garden wall and an old tower 
in it are said also to be of the date of the old house. About a 
mile from Duff House, among the grounds, on a bank over- 
looking the Deveron, and shaded by the ample foliage of the 
woods, is the family mausoleum ; it contains twenty-one coffins 
of the members of the Duke’s family. There is an old tomb 
with a sculptured knight reclining on it built into the back of 
the mausoleum, and there is a modern inscription, which states 
that “‘ This mausoleum is erected on the place where stood a 
chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin by King Robert Bruce, 
MCCCXXIV. The adjacent grounds were also devoted by his 
Royal Charter for the building and support of the Monastery 
of the Holy Brethren of Mount Carmel.” The mausoleum is 
supposed to stand on the burial-place of the monks, for the 
bones of some of them were found while building, and these 
were placed in a small monument yet standing close by. Very 
near to this is an earthen mound, which may be a prehistoric 
burial-place, or it may have been, as some suppose, a calvary 
attached to the monastery. Duff House is literally crammed 
with pictures ; every bedroom is filled with them. Portraits 
predominate, and from a historical point of view they must be 
of great value, particularly in relation to the Fife or Duff family. 
Many are very rude works of art, but at the same time a number 
of them rank high in this respect. The two so-called works by 
Velasquez can scarcely be believed by any one to be the work 
of that artist. The portrait of the late countess by Sir Francis 
Grant is a very fine production ; the portrait of the late earl, 
by the same artist, is not so good. The finest of the modern 
portraits is perhaps that of James, the fourth earl, by Raeburn. 


Hogones, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty””—HAzuitT. 


SIR J. A. PICTON ON CEMETERIES. 


J ‘HE late Sir J. A. Picton, of Liverpool, always prided 

himself on his love of literature and his skill in com- 
position. Some of his friends looked upon those qualities as 
if they were among his weaknesses. But his pen often served 
him in his career. It enabled him to represent his works in 
descriptions as if they were more than buildings, and were 
illustrations of great principles. The following essay on 
cemeteries, which appeared as far back as 1837, was only 
intended to introduce a notice of St. Mary’s Cemetery, Kirk- 
dale, Liverpool, which had been laid out according to Mr. 
Picton’s designs, but it will be seen that the history and philo- 
sophy of the burial question are treated, and the author’s 
planning therefore assumes great importance :— 


‘Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes and pompous in the 
grave; solemnising nativities and deaths with equal lustre, nor 
omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of his nature.”—Sir 
THOMAS Brown. 


The public attention has been aroused to some extent, 
within the last few years, on the subject of the burial of the 
dead, and certainly not without cause. The evils of the 
present system of interment in large towns have been 
repeatedly pointed out, and considerable improvements have 
taken place; and, perhaps, considering the prejudices which 
have had to be surmounted, the obstacles thrown in the way by 
interested parties, and the ‘difficulties of various kinds which 
have presented themselves,”as much may have been accom- 
plished as could reasonably have been expected. Although 
much remains to be done before anything like perfection can be 
said to be attained, yet, the tide of public opinion having taken 
a favourable turn, the guiding and directing hand of taste is 
alone wanting to change what has hitherto been the disgrace 
and deformity of our cities into one of their principal beauties 
and attractions. To lend a helping hand in the furtherance of 
a consummation so devoutly to be wished for, and to give a few 
Sees hints on the subject, is the object of the present 
article. 


Various modes have prevailed, in the different ages and 
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countries of the world, as to the disposal of the mortal remains 
of deceased humanity, according to the different ideas enter- 
tained of the relation between the- soul and body, and the 
peculiar notions of a future state of existence. With the 
exception, however, of the Persian fire-worshippers, their 
descendants the Parsees of India, and the ancient Egyptians, 
nearly all nations, of which any historical records remain, have 
adopted either the plan of simple inhumation or burning. It is 
true we have accounts of other modes having been practised 
both in ancient and modern times, such as that of the 
Ichthyophagi, or fish-eating nations of North Africa, who 
committed their dead bodies to the sea, and of the Balearians, 
who, according to Diodorus, pounded the flesh and bones of 
their deceased friends, and in this state deposited them in urns; 
but many of these statements are probably exaggerated, and, if 
true, the practices alluded to perhaps never prevailed to any 
great extent. 

The earliest method of interment was, undoubtedly, that of 
burying in the ground. The sentence pronounced on our first’ 
parents, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,” 
seems to have been adopted literally by the patriarchs. In the 
23rd chapter of the Book of Genesis we have a very touching: 
and graphic account of the interment of Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, from which we learn that a cave or vault was 
selected for the purpose in a field surrounded with trees, and 
that it was situated outside of the city of Hebron or Mamre. 
Even in this early age peculiar sanctity seems to have attached 
to the common burial-place of a family or tribe; for we find 
the patriarch Jacob, on his death-bed, giving to his sons a 
strict charge that “he should be gathered to his people; that 
he should be buried with his fathers, in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah, before Mamre,” above alluded to. Joseph also 
took an oath of the children of Israel that “they should carry 
up his bones” into the land of Canaan. It is not quite clear 
whether or not the Jews ever adopted the custom of burning 
their dead. The men of Jabesh Gilead burned the body of 
Saul (2 Samuel xxxi. 12) ; but it appears rather to have been 
done for the purpose of preventing the threatened indignities 
upon his remains than from a religious motive, for it was 
effected in secret, and by night. We are also told of Asa, 
King of Judah, that “they made a very great burning for 
him ;” but it is evident that his body was not consumed, for it 
is expressly stated that it was embalmed and buried in the city 
of David. 

Amongst the Greeks the custom of burning the dead was 
nearly, if not quite, universal. The ashes were collected with 
pious care into an urn, which was deposited in a tomb, some- 
times a family vault, with a monument erected over it to the 
memory of the deceased. Every classical reader will remember 
the description of the funeral pile of Patroclus in the 23rd book 
of the “ Iliad ” :— 


Those deputed to inter the slain 

Heap with a rising pyramid the plain. 

A hundred feet in length, a hundred wide, 
The growing structure spreads on every side. 
High on the top the manly corse they lay, 
And well-fed sheep and sable oxen slay. 
Achi'les cover’d with their fat the dead, 

And the piled victims round the body spread. 


According to the poet the ashes were placed ina golden 
vase, with a mound of earth, or barrow, heaped over it for a 
memorial. 

In the earliest ages of Rome simple interment was the 
prevalent mode ; the practice of burning was introduced prob- 
ably from Greece. For some time either mode was adopted 
indifferently ; but at length incremation became the universal 
practice, and was only discontinued with the spread of Chris- 
tianity. But, whichever mode was the one in use, we find it a 
custom of all but universal adoption that the dead bodies or 
ashes were interred outside the city walls, and generally near 
the highways, where their monuments naturally fell under the 
observation of travellers. Hence the inscription, “ Siste, 
Viator,” so absurdly retained almost to the present day. The 
laws of the Twelve Tables strictly prohibited any human body 
being either burned or buried within the city. This law was 
sometimes violated ; but the instances are extremely rare, and 
generally occurred in the case of persons of great popularity 
and celebrity. No religion of ancient times, either Jewish or 
pagan, sanctioned the modern usage of interment in or near the 
temples and places of worship ; indeed, the presence of a dead 
body was considered as pollution within the sacred precincts. 
This is probably the cause also of the prohibition to inter 
within the city walls, though it has generally been attributed to 
a very different cause, the care for the health of the in-— 
habitants ; but many of the other customs of antiquity preclude 
the supposition that the public health was ever attended to on 
such philosophic principles. 

As Christianity made progress in the Roman empire, the 
custom of burning the dead gradually fell into disuse, whilst 
the plan of interment in or near the churches by slow degrees 
gained ground. One reason for this may be found in the far 
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nobler and more elevating views of a future state developed by 
the Christian religion, particularly in the doctrine of the final 
resurrection. Whilst the superstitions of the people, and the 
doctrines of the philosophers of Greece and Rome, equally held 
that death, as far as the body was concerned, was its final 
destruction, the Christians considered the interment of the 
body as a mere temporary commingling with its kindred dust, 
until that period to which they looked forward with joyful 
anticipation as near at hand, when “the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” Other causes also 
conspired to produce the change. The deaths of the early 
saints and martyrs were-closely identified with the religion and 
doctrines for which they suffered. 

Their bodies were therefore either interred, in the first in- 
stance, in the places they had honoured during life, that the 
survivors might have their example constantly recalled to their 
memory, or, after the establishment of Christianity, sumptuous 
buildings were erected over their remains, which were con- 
sidered as communicating a peculiar sanctity to the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. By degrees the clergy, then the kings and 
nobles, began to claim the privilege of depositing their bones 
under the protection of the sainted relics. In the first instance, 
however, the ground around the sacred building was considered 
sufficient. The Emperor Constantine was interred in the church 
porch; and it was not until several centuries after the com- 
mencement of the practice that dead bodies, except those of 
reputed saints, were allowed interment within the walls. 

Thus, then, the present mode of interment derived its origin: 
how it has gradually degenerated into the abuses so prevalent 
in our large towns at the present day it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss. We pride ourselves on our civilisation and refinement, 
on our feeling for the pathetic and tender, our taste for the 
beautiful and sublime, and yet we give a deliberate sanction to 
a system which outrages every feeling of decency, which rudely 
tears away those chords which thrill with a pensive and melan- 
choly pleasure in association with the memory of a departed 
friend. The Indian warrior holds sacred the tombs of his fore- 
fathers ; he can thread his way through pathless woods and 
trackless wilds to pay an annual visit to commune with the 
spirits of the departed and to deck their graves with flowers ; 
but in England, the centre of civilisation, it is given in evidence 
before a committee of the House of Commons that many tons 
of human bones have been annually exported from London to 
be crushed in mills and used as manure ; that in many instances 
one corpse has to be taken up to make room for another. Well 
and truly has it been said :—“ It seems as if poetical custom 
always shuns the walks of cultivated society. In proportion 
as people grow polite they cease to be poetical.” Better, far 
better, would it be to revert to the ancient custom of increma- 
tion than to continue the present loathsome practices ; for, in 
the nervous language of the writer quoted at the head of this 
article, “To be knaved out of our graves, to have our skulls 
made drinking bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, to de- 
light and sport our enemies, are tragical abominations escaped 
in burning burials.” 

But we rejoice at length to see the dawn of a better system. 
In Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and most. of our large 
towns, cemeteries of a superior character have been opened 
with eminent success; and even in London, where perhaps 
greater obstacles exist than elsewhere owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining land within a reasonable distance, something has been 
effected, and more is in progress. 

Whatever may be our views of death and a future state in 
the abstract, our feelings and sensations on the subject are in- 
fluenced to a very considerable extent by association. Hitherto, 
with very few exceptions, these associations have been of the 
most gloomy and terrific description :— 


The Grave! dread thing, 
Men shiver when thou’rt named ; Nature, appall’d, 
Shakes off her wonted firmness. Ah! how dark 
The long extended realms and rueful wastes, 
Where nought but silence reigns, and night, dark night ! 
: : . The sickly taper, 
By glimmering through thy low-brow’d murky vaults, 
Furr’d round with misty damps and ropy slime, 
Lets fall a supernumerary horror, 
And only serves to make thy night more irksome. 


But, to use the words of an elegant modern writer (Wash- 
ington Irving), ““ Why should we thus seek to clothe death with 
unnecessary terrors, and to spread horrors around the tomb of 
those we love? The grave should be surrounded by everything 
that might inspire tenderness and veneration for the dead, or 
that might win the living to virtue. It is the place, not of dis- 
gust and dismay, but of sorrow and meditation.” 

Let us be careful, however, in our anxiety to escape from 
gloom and horror, not to run into the opposite extreme of 
meretricious gaudiness. Death and the grave are solemn and 
awful realities ; they speak with a powerful and intelligible voice 
to the heart of every spectator, as being the common lot of all, 
the gate of access to another state of existence through which 
all must pass. To say nothing of the bad taste, therefore, any- 


thing obtrusively picturesque, anything savouring of fashion- 
able prettiness, any far-fetched conceits or tortured allegories, 
jar upon the feelings of any well-regulated mind, and excite 
ideas the very opposite to those of sympathy and tenderness. 
Our cemeteries, then, should bear a solemn and soothing cha- 
racter, equally remote from fanatical gloom and conceited 
affectation. There are many of our country churchyards which 
might furnish models in this respect, as far as calm serenity and 
quiet beauty go, where the “rugged elms” and “ yew tree’s 
shade,” coupled with the “ ivy-mantled tower” with which they 
are connected, give an air of time-honoured sanctity to the 
scene : but this is generally owing to adventitious circumstances 
and accidental locality. I have at this moment one or two 
churchyards of this character before my mind’s eye, seated 
deep in the recesses of venerable woods by which they are 
surrounded and shut out, as it were, from the everyday world, 
where no sound reaches the ear but the low murmur of the wind 
through the summer leaves, or the sighing of the storm through 
the wintry branches, realising, if any situation could do so, the 
description of the poet :— 

There is a calm for those that weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found : 

They softly lie and sweetly sleep 

Low in the ground. 

Advantages of this description are not often to be com- 
manded in the neighbourhood of large towns ; but, even here,. 
a little care and attention, by eagerly seizing and turning to 
account any advantage which presents itself, may give a 
pleasing tone to a surface of the commonest description, and 
stamp a character of chaste elegance on the most suburban 
situation. 

In selecting a piece of ground for a cemetery, the nature of 
the soil and the aspect should first be considered. A firm 
sand or loose light rock is the best adapted for the purpose, a 
gravelly soil or any other stratum permeable to water will 
answer tolerably well; but a stiff loam or tenacious clay is of 
all soils to be avoided, as it is hardly possible effectually to drain 
it, and the presence of water is for many reasons objectionable. 
If the surface of the ground should have a slope to the south 
or south-west so much the better, as it will tend to improve the 
cheerfulness of the aspect and the dryness of the surface. 
Unless the ground be very extensive it is desirable that the 
slope should be from the entrance, as the interments generally 
commence at the farthest end, and sometimes inconvenience is 
sustained by working down the hill. St. James’s -Cemetery, 
Liverpool, in the centre of which Mr. Huskisson lies interred, 
was constructed on the site of an old stone quarry. Ona pro- 
jecting fragment of the rock hewn perpendicularly on two sides. 
stands the chapel, whilst a tunnel excavated in the rock affords 
access to the burial-ground below. In various places where 
the face of the rock is scarped down perpendicularly, cata- 
combs are excavated. In others where the nature of the 
ground admitted it the surface has been covered with soil, 
where a flourishing plantation of trees has already attained 
considerable luxuriance. In this way, by taking advantage of 
local circumstances, almost any piece of ground, however 
unpromising, may be rendered at least pleasing, if not tasteful 
and elegant. 

The style of the buildings, enclosures, entrance gates, &c., 
should bear some analogy or reference to the objects and pur- 
poses of the structure, or, at all events, the ideas excited should 
not be adverse tothem. The Egyptian style from its massive 
breadth and colossal proportions has sometimes been adopted 
for mausoleums, and, I believe, occasionally for buildings con- 
nected with enclosed cemeteries, probably on account of the 
ideas of duration and strength which naturally connect them- 
selves with the Egyptian remains. Most of the cemeteries, 
however, which have recently been constructed have their 
attached buildings in the Classical style. As to the intrinsic 
beauty of Grecian architecture there can be but one opinion, 
neither is it probable that the great mass of mankind attach to 
it any definite ideas as to its origin ; still, as the beauty of al} 
architectural forms is to a great degree conventional, the appre- 
ciation of their excellence must depend on the previous cultiva- 
tion of the taste and the direction and bias which it has 
received. Every mind of common cultivation when certain. 
analogies or discrepancies are pointed out can immediately 
appreciate them, and derive pleasure or the reverse from their 
perception. Now there is no analogy between the Classica? 
style of architecture and the objects of a Christian burial-place. 
As a mere matter of convenience and as presenting pleasing 
forms to the eye, it gives satisfaction to the great majority who 
look not below the surface. But if consistency and keeping 
are desirable, if a picture complete in all its parts te wished: 
for, something further is required. It is this mutual support 
and pleasure which the perceptive faculties, the imagination: 
and the judgment, mutually afford, which constitute what may 
be termed the poetry of the art, the highest degree of pleasure 
from that source of which the human mind is capable. There 
are some excellent observations so applicable to the present 
subject in an article from the orth American Review, that I 
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cannot forbear quoting them :—“ There is certainly no place, 
not even the church itself, where it is more desirable that our 
religion should be present to the mind than the cemetery, 
which must be regarded either as the end of all things, the 
last, melancholy, hopeless resort of perishing humanity, the 
sad and fearful portion of man, which is to involve body and 
soul alike in endless night; or, on the other hand, as the 
gateway to a glorious immortality, the passage to a brighter 
world, whose splendours beam even upon the dark chambers of 
the tomb. It is from the very brink of the grave, where rest in 
eternal sleep the mortal remains of those whom we have best 
loved, that Christianity speaks to us in its most triumphant 
soul-exalting words of victory over death, and of a life to come. 
Surely, then, all that man places over the tomb should, in a 
measure, speak the same language. The monuments of the 
burial-ground should remind us that this is not our final abode ; 
they should, as far as possible, recall to us the consolations and 
promises of our religion. 

“ But there is a style of architecture which belongs peculiarly 
to Christianity, and owes its existence even to this religion ; 
whose very ornaments remind one of the joys of a life beyond 
the grave ; whose lofty vaults and arches are crowded with the 
forms of prophets and martyrs and beatified spirits, and seem 
to resound with the choral hymns of angels and archangels. 
But peculiarly are its power and sublimity displayed in the 
monuments it rears over the tomb. The elevated form on 
which reposes the statue of the mailed knight, or the holy 
woman, composed into the stately rest of the grave, yet the 
hands folded over the breast, as if commending the spirit to 
God, who gave it; the canopy which overhangs it, the solemn 
vault that rises above, the gorgeous window, through which is 
poured a flood of golden light upon the abode of the dead ; 
these are the characteristics of the architecture of Christianity, 
the sublime, the glorious Gothic.” 

In respect to association, this writer remarks that, ‘‘ although 
there may be no preference existing previously in the minds of 
the community for one style or another, yet it is well to cultivate 
a. preference for the Gothic style, since it is a fact, which 
nothing can alter, that this is Christian architecture, and the 
Classical and Egyptian belong equally to paganism. It is 
desirable that those who visit the graves of their friends should 
associate with the spot the monuments and decorations which 
their religion had consecrated for a thousand years.” 

Most of the proprietary cemeteries recently .established are 
of considerable extent ; but, in carrying out the principles laid 
down above, this is not at all essential. Any piece of ground, 
three acres or upwards in size, is amply sufficient to afford room 
for the following subdivisions, which will be found in all cases 
necessary. 

1. A portion allotted for single interments, where the right 
of ground is not conveyed. The graves, in such cases, are 
usually closed finally when a certain number of bodies have 
been interred. : 

2. An allotment for family graves, of the ordinary size say 
6 feet by 3 feet), where the right of ground is purchased, subject 
to certain regulations as to headstones and monuments. 

3. A space for family vaults, These are constructed of 
various sizes, but should not be less than 7 feet by 4 feet inside ; 
the walls built with brick, and covered with large stones. The 
bodies, in this case, must of course be interred in lead coffins, 
A covered cloister or open colonnade is extremely desirable, 
affording a cool sheltered walk, with space for vaults below ; the 
walls to be appropriated to tablets and monuments. 

Cemeteries embracing the above-mentioned arrangements, 
and tastefully laid out, will not only be found beautiful and 
valuable appendages to every town of moderate population, but 
offer a very advantageous investment for capital. This, even 
on a grave subject like the present, in this money-making and 
speculative generation, is not the least important part of the 
information. It has come within my own knowledge that one 
of the first cemeteries established on the proprietary principle 
has for several years paid an annual dividend to its share- 
holders of from 20 to 25 per cent. If, therefore, three most 
important objects can be attained at once, the decent and 
respectful disposal which the mouldering relics of departed 
humanity require at our hands, the providing of a pleasing 
resort for meditative contemplation for the living, and the 
profitable employment of pecuniary means for the purpose, 
surely the time is not far distant when every large town will 
have at least one or two establishments of this kind in its 
environs. 

One word in reference to the style of monuments. Not- 
withstanding the decided preference, for the reasons above 
stated, given to the Gothic style, as peculiarly suited to 
sepulchral architecture, we would by no means place the monu- 
ments under the same restriction : indeed, we would give the 
most latitudinarian scope in this respect. It is in these 
memorials that individual tastes, feelings, habits, and pro- 
pensities are developed, and afford ample food for meditation 
to the most unimaginative mind, In this point of view they 
are, indeed, “instructive records, whereof those marked with 


least incident are yet replete with interest for that human being 
who stands alone amongst the quiet graves, musing on the 
mystery of his own existence, and on the past and present 
state of those poor relics of mortality which everywhere 
surround him, mouldering beneath his feet” (‘Chapters on 
Churchyards”). We would only make one stipulation, that they 
should not be cooped up within a fence of iron rails. To go 
into some of our public cemeteries, and look at each little plot 
of ground, 6 feet by 3 feet, with its chevaux-de-frise of iron 
spikes frowning defiance on every beholder, it would almost 
appear as if every inhabitant of the narrow “house ap- 
pointed for all living” were apprehensive of a siege, and 
viewed every spectator as an enemy. The inscriptions on 
monuments usually appeal to the finer feelings and tender 
sympathies of the reader ; but this plan savours of distrust and 
suspicion, and at once tends to close every avenue to the heart, 
and to destroy everything like sympathy and kindliness of 
feeling. It is only allowable in such churchyards as are public 
thoroughfares, and exposed to the dilapidating freaks of idle 
schoolboys ; but in cemeteries such as are alluded to above, 
this Volz me ¢angere air is very offensive, and calls up associa- 
tions of the most unromantic character, such as those of steel 
traps and spring guns, the bars of a prison, and ideas of a 
similar class. 

Before I conclude I would just add, for fear of misconcep- 
tion, that none of the above remarks can be at all intended to 
apply to such places of interment as Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s, and other of our cathedral and collegiate churches, 
which are, indeed, magnificent places of sepulture, worthy of 
containing the ashes of England’s best and bravest children, 
and which will call up feelings of glowing warmth and venera- 
tion— 

While yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be found. 


The remarks are only intended to apply to the indiscri- 


minate and wholesale system of pollution and barbarism, which 
cannot be too strongly reprobated nor too soon remedied, 


The Architectural Association. 

SIR,—Your readers will, I have no doubt, have heard with 
satisfaction of the timely step the newly-elected committee of 
the Association have taken in immediately dealing with the 
educational question, by delegating to a special committee the 
consideration of so grave a matter, which not only materially 
affects future generations of architects, but is in itself a question 
of national importance. 

It is, I believe, universally admitted that the voluntary 
system has done a great work, and it is to be hoped that the 
day is far distant when its great value in so many ways will be 
overlooked. However, those who are closely associated with 
the. working of the Association will not, I think, fail to come 
to the conclusion that, owing to the great amount of work and 
number of members, which increase yearly, the Association has 
become unwieldy as regards the inadequate provision made for 
its successful management. It is undoubtedly a most gratifying 
fact from one point of view to those who have helped to build 
the Association from its foundation, forty-seven years ago, to 
its now magnificent proportions, to find that this is the case. 
But it cannot be satisfactory to them, or to members generally, 
to know that an Association which already holds a powerful 
position, and is capable of exercising an enormous influence on 
the future architecture of the country, is likely to languish 
unless its condition is now seriously and boldly dealt with from 
a national point of view. 

The broad spirit in which it is necessary that the matter 
should be taken up cannot be over-estimated as affecting the 
result. And as I believe the special committee appointed to 
deal with this question is composed of thoroughly competent 
men representing all sorts and conditions of thought, we have 
every reason to hope for the best possible issue resulting from 
their united efforts and arduous labours. It is not, perhaps, out 
of place to make a few suggestions which may have occurred 
to others as well as to myself, the first of which is that some 
recompense should be made to the secretary or secretaries of the 
future. It is too much to expect any architect to undertake 
work in which such a vast amount of time and trouble is 
involved, without some reasonable remuneration, in lieu of the 
nominal sum which is at present granted towards the salary of 
a clerk, 

As regards the various classes which are connected with the 
Association, I believe there is a strong feeling that the existing 
regulations and method of conducting them require totally 
revising and starting on a new basis. Then there are several 
subjects which might be taught with great advantage to 
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students, who will learn with satisfaction that the committee 
have already acceded to the request that more visitors should 
attend some of the classes to facilitate arrangements, and com- 
plete with greater despatch their inspection of students’ work. 

But the question of more classes involves another great 
consideration, viz., the inadequate accommodation which many 
think already exists, and which would become intensified in 
that case. And now that the clauses concerning a new course 
of examination have been passed by the R.I.B.A. Council, the 
nature of which appears to be somewhat far-reaching as regards 
the wide range of subjects it comprises, and which in itself will 
be an examination of a much higher standard than heretofore, 
does not the thought present itself to the minds of your readers, 
as to the great want that is now and will be felt for a definite, 
concentrated, and organised centre, where the knowledge which 
is required in order to successfully enter the examination lists 
may be obtained? An inquiry into the systems of foreign 
countries would be of great value, a step which I have no 
doubt the committee will think it advisable to take. The fact 
that over 800 members of the Association reside in London 
should be a most powerful argument in favour of having a home 
of our own, a building of our own, and an educational course 
of study and thorough system of management worthy of our 
members, of our profession, and the high standard which it 
ought to take. When we consider for one moment the names 
which have shed so great a lustre on the profession in times 
gone by, and the men of to-day, who have been the pioneers 
of so much progress and the authors of so marvellous a revolu- 
tion in the architecture of the last twenty-five years, surely they 
will rise to the occasion and assist, in whatever way they are 
able, to place the Association once and for ever on a solid, 
broad, and satisfactory basis. 

With London as the centre, a great work could be effected 
in the provinces. The affiliation of the architectural associa- 
tions of other cities and towns could be brought about with 
mutual advantage to all, and with this intention my impression 
is that a tour of many of the largest cities and towns might be 
made with great advantage to bring about such a desirable 
result. The advent of the president and secretaries of the 
Association, in company with the president and the honorary 
secretary of the Institute, if the latter gentlemen could be per- 
suaded to entertain this idea, would, I imagine, have a 
wonderful result in swelling the roll of membership, affiliating 
existing associations, creating local branches, and bringing 
members of the profession in all parts of the country in touch 
with the London centre toa much greater extent than now 
exists. Among others the following places might be visited :— 
Cambridge, Nottingham, Lincoln, Sheffield, Huddersfield, 
Wakefield, Hull, Leeds, York, Durham, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Carlisle, Bradford, Manchester, Liverpool, Dublin, 
Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Bath, and Oxford. 

At the first glance, to many I have no doubt this suggestion 
may appear too far advanced. But if an attempt is to be made 
to raise funds for educational and building purposes, I imagine 
that local committees might be formed among the architects, 
with a few leading townsmen and the mayor, and through them 
a public appeal might be made in the country, which I am 
confident would meet with a great deal of pecuniary support. 
So far as London is concerned, the right way would appear to 
be to appeal to our senior body, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, for patronage and support, also to architects gene- 
rally, and then to the public through the columns of the Zzmes, 
Standard, Daily Telegraph, Daily News, Morning Post, Daily 
Chronicle, &c. And this might be preceded by a meeting together 
of eminent men in the world of art and literature, for which 
purpose the Prince of Wales, who has always proved himself 
a firm supporter of schemes for the welfare of the community, 
should be induced to preside, and the patronage of Her Majesty 
obtained to give the matter the publicity and patronage which 
are so essential in such cases. Ecclesiastical patronage 
generally could, I think, reasonably be hoped for ; and if the 
earnest co-operation of the various City guilds and companies 
could be obtained, this would augur well for the success of the 
scheme. The Royal Academy should be approached for co- 
operation, the Society of Arts, and the many other influential 
societies associated with architecture. Then, as regards the 
amount to appeal publicly for. Let me earnestly plead that it 
may not be made without due consideration as to what we 
really require. 

We have a great cause and a grand opportunity for appeal- 
ing to the public. And if we are to have a building of our own, 
let it be of a sufficiently attractive and useful nature, providing 
at the same time a centre for educational work and embracing 
something of a social and possibly residential nature, where we 
may hope to enlarge the sphere of our usefulness and cope 
with the matter successfully. The fact that a few years ago 
nearly 200 architects joined one London club alone, e7 masse, 
would seem to support this idea. We shall require a certain 
number of paid instructors as well as those who give their 
services voluntarily ; we require a paid secretary ; and if we 
may hope to found scholarships in connection with the Asso- 


ciation, and also to support instructors in the country, our 
appeal must be at once for 50,000/., if not more. If British 
people are prepared to give money to innumerable subscrip- 
tions for providing funds in support of every imaginable 
object in all parts of the world, I am convinced that we also 
will be able to appeal with excellent results. But we can only 
hope for this by, in the first place, knowing exactly what our 
wants are; by not fearing to ask for a large sum, and bya 
system of complete and magnificent organisation—in fact, a 
well prepared plan of campaign. 

I should suggest the immediate neighbourhood of Trafalgar 
Square as the most suitable position for our headquarters, and 
removing there as soon as our funds warrant our even 
temporarily renting a suitable building. There is undoubtedly 
a sympathetic feeling among the Council of the Institute, and 
it will cause an immense amount of satisfaction if that body 
generally respond in an encouraging manner to an appeal now 
made to them. 

It might be possible to organise an exhibition and sale of 
works of art in all its branches during the next or following 
London season, to which, amongst others, craftsmen might be 
induced to send examples of their several arts. This would 
provide funds towards expenses, and create considerable 
interest in our welfare. 

May I, in conclusion, express a hope that this scheme, 
which is of an elastic nature, will be the means of arousing the 
enthusiasm of architects generally to the nature of this appeal, 
which I have had the opportunity of discussing with several 
members of the committee, who have expressed themselves 
favourably as regards many of the suggestions it contains? 
When the public see a united effort among the profession 
generally to improve their condition, we may hope to arouse a 
philanthropic spirit among the men of wealth and intelligence 
throughout the country.—I am, yours, &c., 

London: July 25, 1889, ARTHUR W. EARLE, 


Fortune’s Favours. 


Sir,—“ F. E, T. C.” writes amusingly and well, but his 
running comments are difficult to reply to and even to follow. 

He says it is proper that the man who “soars too high” 
should suffer inappreciation. Forty pounds was too high for 
Millet to get it, when he was in want, but 22,000/, is not too 
much now for the cormorant dealers to ask and to receive for 
his works. I pointed out how sad it is that pretentious judges 
are so utterly devoid of a just estimate at first, and such fools 
at last in running to fancy values. But, putting price out of 
the question, what is “too high” an aim for genius? This 
seems to me only to be answered by saying everything that 
shows true originality is too high to afford any artist a prompt 
cash return, and this being so I revert to my lament that 
things are so constituted that genius and starvation will nearly 
coincide. 

Minor merit is not weighed in its own scales, he tells us. 
Conceit is one thing, genius another. The question started 
was about genius alone. As to criticism discovering genius, 
what is to be replied? Are we to suppose that present critics 
are abler men than Southey? © Yet Southey said of Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Mariner,” it “is, I think, the clumsiest attempt at 
German sublimity I ever saw.” This was of his friend. - After 
such a result from such a man I am not inclined to hope great 
things from criticism. Again, our friend says Browning is 
an instance of the “obtuse” being brought to light by the 
critics ; he was incomprehensible but they have made him 
comprehensible, and he draws the conclusion that “ thus 
Browning societies are most ridiculously conceited.” This 
apotheosis of the obtuse as illuminated by the more obtuse is 
an excellent argument on my side, but what side your corre- 
spondent is on I do not know yet. rR. 

One genius more or less, I agree, may matter little in com- 
parison with a new ragott, or any other thing that is good to 
eat ; for did not Chaptal say he wouid rather discover a new 
dish than a new star, for of stars there are always enough, but 
of excellent dishes we can never have enough ? 

Carlyle’s sagacity is that of the vulgar old proverb, which 
says that the way to a man’s heart is through his belly, and I 
am inclined to think that his belly is the porch that will afford 
you the readiest entry to an Englishman’s affections. But 
what follows would have savoured of rank blasphemy to the afore- 
mentioned “sage of Chelsea,” the cosmopolitan philosopher 
who hated only an Englishman. I believe that through the self- 
same avenue lies the shortest cut to the love of a German, I 
do not think that any true artist cares in the least for Millais 
or his riches. Nor any true poet for the wealth of Tennyson. 
But there is a wide difference between plethoric, ostentatious, 
tramontane opulence, and starvation. Assure Millet of 300/. 
per annum, and, if I do not misread the man, you might have 
had all his pictures, and better than ever he painted, and more 
of them, for he loved his work. Genius is usually the most 
unsordid creature from the hand of Heaven, but 7’ faith it must 
live ; a pittance will do, but that must be forthcoming. 
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Your correspondent thinks, or at least says, that I envy the 
successful man, and that he does too. I reply, not in the least. 
I look upon the successful man as I do on a prosperous trades- 
man. He has provided wares that people want, and will there- 
fore buy. I cordially accept the commercial aspect of the thing. 
But I know, from the very fact of his position, that though he 
may have fine talent, genius—the power of doing what nobody 
has done before—I perceive he never does possess. I do not 
say now that genius and success cannot co-exist. I simply say 
they do not in any of our men to the front. Our century ap- 
pears to be like a comet, the head of which was bright and 
brilliant, but the light pales. in its spreading tail, as it is dying 
out, and the stars we see through it lie far back, and have 
nothing to do with the comet, nor with us, nor with our 
century. 

i, Walthamstow. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Preston.—The church of St. Mary Magdalene, Ribbleton, 
Preston, has been opened. The building will be cruciform in 
plan when completed. At present, the nave, transepts and 
lower part of western tower only are being built, leaving the 
chancel and vestry for future extension when funds are forth- 
coming. The walls are built externally of Yorkshire stone 
parpoints, with red Rainhill stone for all window and door- 
dressings, copings, weatherings, &c.; this latter stone being 
also used for all the internal windows, piers, arches, &c., and 
for facing the walls up to the level of the window-sills, the 
remaining wall-space being plastered. The roofs are covered 
with Westmoreland green slates and finished internally with 
curved, boarded ceiling, divided into panels by moulded ribs. 
The internal arches are of stone deeply moulded, and the 
tower at the west end opens into the church with a lofty and 
deeply moulded arch. The main entrance to the church is by 
a large doorway on the south side of the tower, which has been 
arranged to serve as a porch and baptistery. The church when 
completed will accommodate about 250 people, while the style 
of the building is Decorated English Gothic of the fourteenth 
century. The work has been satisfactorily carried out by the 
contractors, Messrs. G. Woods & Son, Bootle, Liverpool, and 
the building erected from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. R. Knill Freeman, F.R.I.B.A, of Bolton and 
Manchester. 

Clontarf.— The foundation-stone of the Clontarf Presbyterian 
Church has been laid. The general arrangement of the church 
sonsists of a nave 74 feet long by 25 feet broad, flanked on the 
outh side by a transept 25 feet by 21 feet, and a short lean-to 
aisle. Entrances are provided by north and south porches, 
situated at the western end of the church, the southern forming 
the ground stage of the tower, which the committee intend to 
proceed with when the church is completed. It will be at once 
apparent that the plan is admirably suited to congregational 
purposes, and no one member is unable to see the pulpit from 
his seat. The vestry is placed behind the pulpit, and over the 
former, raised some 8 feet, is a gallery which will afford ample 
accommodation for the choir. The transept and aisle will be 
separated from the main body of the church by an arcade of 
three bays, carried on circular Bath stone piers with richly- 
moulded bases and capitals. The outside stone used in the 
quoins, string-courses, window dressings, &c., is Dumfries red- 
sandstone of a warm tint, which makes a pleasing contrast 
with the granite ashlar. The building has already made rapid 
progress under the direction of Mr. R. Farquharson, who has 
contracted with the building committee to execute the work for 
2,343. Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., is the architect, and the 
building is being carried on under his direct superintendence. 

Seacombe.—The church of Our Lady Star of the Sea and 
St. Joseph was opened on Sunday. The church on plan con- 
sists of a nave, north and south aisles, and a chancel to the east, 
‘between which and the presbytery are placed a side chapel 
and the priests’ and boys’ sacristies of spacious dimensions. 
The total length of the church from east to west walls is about 
140 feet; height from floor to ridge about 60 feet. The con- 
tract has been carried out by Mr. John Shaw, of Priory Street, 
Birkenhead. Mr. Whittingham has acted as clerk of works, 
the architect being Mr. Edmund Kirby, F.R.1.B.A., Liverpool. 

Sheffield.—The occasion of the visit of the Wesleyan 
‘Conference to Sheffield was deemed most suitable for laying 
the memorial-stones of St. John’s Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 
‘Crookes Moor Road. Nine years since a scheme was adopted 
to provide complete premises, comprising chapel, vestries, and 
schools. The schools first erected, utilised also for Sunday 
services, became so well attended that it was necessary to 
proceed with the other parts of the scheme. Plans supplied 
by Mr. C. J. Innocent for the new chapel were adopted, the 
outlay being estimated at 7,000/. The building is Gothic in 

style, treated so as to be suitable in all the arrangements to the 
uses of the building. The chapel entrances will be from the 
Crookes Moor Road, with a side entrance from Dam Road, 
and all the other portions of the building will be approachable 
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from both the roads, and the various departments are so 
connected that the officials can easily pass from one room to 
another. The existing building comprises two large school- 
rooms, one over the other, the lower one having access from 
the lower road, and the upper schoolroom, which has been 
used as a chapel, being approached from the upper road. The 
building will include, in addition to chapel, which, with 
galleries, will seat 800 adults, spacious vestries, classrooms 
and committee-rooms, a large band-room, infants’ school, and 
ladies’ room, which is placed on the upper side and provided 
with an ante-room apart from the other vestries, tea-room, 
cloak-room, and a store-room for work in connection with the 
sewing meetings. The work has been let by contract to 
separate tradesmen in the following departments :—Masonry, 
Mr. James Fidler ; joinery, Messrs. W. Crooks & Son ; slating, 
Mr, W. J. Tune; plastering, Messrs. Carter, Unwin & Son; 
plumbing, Mr. J. B. Corrie ; glazing, Mr. H. Sutton, Birming- 
ham ; painting, Mr. C. Chadwick, West Street. The contracts 
amount to nearly 6,000/7. Mr. C. J. Innocent, George Street, 
Sheffield, is the architect, and the clerk of works is Mr. George 
Malpas. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—The important district of Bloomsbury, in 
this city, has long felt the need of increased house accommo- 
dation for artisans. It is a densely-populated neighbourhood, 
and in its vicinity are several large carriage, metal, rope, and 
other works employing a great number of hands. To meet to 
some extent the above-mentioned want, about one hundred 
houses are now being erected, and also several well-arranged 
corner shops. These houses will front three important roads. 
Each house will consist of parlour, sitting-room, three bed- 
rooms, cellar, scullery, and necessary outbuildings, and be fitted 
up with the water-closet arrangement. The front elevation will 
be of a somewhat attractive character and Gothic in style, 
ornamental stone, wood, glass and brickwork, Minton’s tiles, 
ornamental ironwork, &c., being introduced. The architect is 
Mr. J. Statham Davis, of Birmingham. 

Congleton.— The Corporation of this borough recently 
invited schemes in competition for the heating and ventilation 
of their Town Hall, one of the late Mr. E. W. Godwin’'s 
works, and the first premium was awarded to Messrs. William 
Sugden & Son, Leek. These works are now about to be 
carried out under their direction; also the insertion of new 
promenade balconies and capacious end gallery (supported by 
carved and moulded teak posts) in place of the present highly- 
elevated gangways; concrete and wood-block flooring to the 
whole of the large assembly-room, and other alterations and 
additions are also decided upon. 


GENERAL. 


The Earl of Harewood has been presented with his portrait, 
painted by Mr. Poynter, R.A., by the tenantry on his estates. 

The “Gazette” states :—“A petition has been presented 
to Her Majesty in Council by the Corporation of the Royal 
Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
praying for the grant of a supplemental charter.” Besides 
removing other restrictions, under the new charter the council 
will be empowered to enlarge as they think fit the number of 
members, which hitherto has been limited to thirty acade- 
micians and twenty associates. : 

Mr. A. Hardwicke has sent in his resignation as borough 
surveyor of Walsall, owing to ill-health. 

The British Association will open its annual Congress on 
the r1th of next month, when Professor Flower will deliver the 
presidential address, 

The Preamble of the Glasgow Harbour Tunnel Bill was 
declared proved by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Friday. 

A New Literary Institute is to be erected at Farnham, 
and the architects in the town are to be invited to send in plans 
in competition. 

The Local Committee in charge of the arrangements for 
the Art Congress in connection with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Art and its application to Industry, to 
be held in Edinburgh in October, have decided to ask the 
Marquis of Lorne to undertake the presidentship and to deliver 
the inaugural address. Professor Baldwin Brown proposed a 
course of free lectures to working men, and Mr. Walter Crane 
has offered to give a lecture. 

The Gloucester City Council, at their quarterly meeting 
just held, have approved of Mr. G. H. Hunt's plans for the new 
municipal buildings, and of the appointment of Mr. Robert 

Craig, of Gray’s Inn Square, London, as quantity surveyor. 

The Vicar of Chilvers Coton has called attention to the 
necessity of dealing with the dilapidated condition of “ Shep- 
perton Church.” The scheme proposed by the architect, Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, will considerably augment the accommodation 
of the church, 
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‘At the meeting of the Birmingham City Council on 
Tuesday a proposal of the Free Libraries Committee to 
erect branch libraries at Spring Hill, Duddeston, and 
Small Heath, at an estimated cost of 15,300/., was unani- 
mously approved. The question was asked whether the 
plans of the new buildings would be competed for by the 
architects of the town in general, or, as usual, placed in the 
hands of one firm, the speaker saying he would like to hear 
that the younger architects were to have an opportunity. 
No doubt the answer proved satisfactory, as the information 
was elicited that the committee who have the work in hand 
may be trusted to deal wisely and fairly in the matter of 
architects. 


A SCRIPTURAL subject was assigned to the competitors 
for the Prix de Rome for sculpture, viz., Zhe Return of the 
Prodigal Son. French sculpture somehow never declines, 
and the works of the students this year were hopeful signs 
of the state of the art in the course of a few years. M. 
DESVERGNES gained the Grand Prix. The two second 
prizes were awarded to M. Recrpon and M. Barats. 
There was some disappointment at the result, for the judges 
considered M. Gasqg to have produced the best work of 
the year. The Académie des Beaux-Arts considered, 
however, it did not express that academic convention which 
is supposed to be the highest quality in sculpture. 


__ THE death is just announced of Baron pE WirTE, a 
distinguished Belgian archeologist. He was born at 
Anvers in 1808, He was a member of the Belgian Royal 
Academy from 1851, was elected correspondent of the 
French Academy. of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres in 
1842, and one of the eight foreign Associates in 1864. He 
was also a member of many other academies and learned 
societies, and was decorated with several important orders. 
Baron DE WITTE was the author of a number of learned 
works, catalogues, and translations. With Chevalier 
LENORMANT he published the first three volumes of the 
“Elite des Monuments Céramographiques,” and was the 
sole author of the fourth volume. In 1869 he issued, in 
four volumes, his ‘‘ Researches upon the Emperors who 
reigned in Gaul to the Third Century of the Christian 
Era” ; and the following year his French translation of 
MomMsEn’s “ Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine” appeared. 
The subject of numismatics, as well as archeology, had 
particular interest for him, many articles on which he 
contributed to leading European journals. 


THE dispute between the East and West India Docks 
Company and Messrs. Kirk & RANDALL, contractors for 
the company’s undertaking at Tilbury, came before the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices. LinpLey and 
Bowen on Wednesday. The contract was undertaken in 
July 1882, and, since the completion of the work, a course 
of litigation has been indulged in to an unprecedented 
extent. The case has been put to arbitration, and then 
sent back again to the arbitrator. The result was unfavour- 
able to the company, and they have since then tried all 
legal means to set.aside the arbitrator’s award, an award 
under which they have to pay the contractors 165,000/,, in 
the hopes possibly of getting that reduced to 44,5307. The 
Court of Appeal, however, unanimously confirmed the 
decision of the lower court, where Justices Denman and 
STEPHEN refused to set aside the award of Sir FREDERICK 
BramweEtt, the arbitrator. The Master of the Rolls, in 
giving his judgment, gave a clear view of the legal aspects 
of the question. The terms of a contract are binding in 
law, and if the parties to the contract cannot agree, and 
the engineer cannot bring the matter to an agreement, 
arbitration is employed. ‘The award of an arbitrator is held 
‘in law to be conclusive, and a party interested can only go 
behind that award in case it is apparent, on the face of the 


award, that the arbitrator has made an error inlaw. The 
House of Lords had testified to this being the legal view 
of the question, ‘‘ because they had compelled the arbitrator 
to state on the face of his award, in the form of a special 
case, the contract and the nature of the evidence he re- 
ceived, and the mode he treated that evidence for the 
purpose of construing the contract.” The construing the 
contract was a matter of law, and if it were wrongly con- 
strued, the award must be put aside. The evidence had 
been used aright in the opinion of the Master of the Rolls, 
and the contract rightly construed by the arbitrator. 
Broadly speaking, the old rule that the terms of a contract 
must be held binding is reaffirmed. Contractors have had 
to abide by the terms of a contract before this to their own 
loss, sometimes to the extent of thousands of pounds, 
without negligence on their own part, but because they 
should have been more careful in trusting nothing to good 
nature, but everything to strict legal formula, when dealing 
with bodies corporate. Contractors bow to the law, and 
very properly do not try further vexatious litigation. Work- 
ing for individuals, though less profitable in the way of the 
largeness of the undertaking, is far preferred by contractors 
in many cases, though big jobs can only be as a rule 
expected from corporate bodies, public companies, &c. 


Sir E. Hay Currig, with the Committee of the 
People’s Palace, Mile End Road, encouraged by the suc- 
cess which attended an exhibition of some of the first pro- 
ductions of leading artists, past and present, held last 
August, has arranged for a similar exhibition this year, but 
one of a far more extensive character. The value of the 
collection may be estimated, as the pictures are insured for 
100,000/, Sir J. Linton has superintended the hanging, 
and there are altogether 355 specimens, arranged in twelve 
rooms, 


Mr. JusTicE STEPHEN’S observations on the value of 
the evidence given by technical experts will not, we hope, 
cause people to believe that no faith is to be given to it. 
His lordship, when addressing the jurymen on the cause 
célebre at Liverpool on Tuesday, was, of course, compelled 
to take account of the difference between the statements of 
the medical experts, those on one side flatly contradicting 
the other. When it is remembered that vivisection on an 
adequate scale is criminal, it is impossible to expect that 
doctors can honestly agree about effects within the human 
body. But the judge seemed to consider the difference of 
opinion as being due to “a subtle partisanship.” ‘ Any 
person,” his lordship continued, ‘‘who had been in the 
habit of attending Committees of the Houses of Parliament, 
and hearing evidence there given by engineers and persons 
connected with the mechanical arts, must have learned that 
the mere fact that a man went into the box and said this, 
that, and the other, did not by any means qualify him to 
receive unhesitating belief. One had to take a good deal 
of the scum from the testimony of skilled witnesses on the 
ground of their becoming, probably insensibly to them- 
selves, rather advocates than witnesses.” Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN might have known that a witness who allowed his 
partisanship to have control of his judgment would fare 
badly] in the hands of a counsel who was instructed by 
witnesses equally able on the opposite side. Men who 
exhibit themselves as advocates do not often appear in the 
witness-box of a Parliamentary Committee Room or before 
a judge in a light and air case. Experts are expected to be 
consistent ; and there are some who hesitate to speak at a 
professional meeting, through fear that an unguarded 
expression might one day be brought against them in a 
court or arbitration-room. We must all admit that an 
expert, when he is engaged, is supposed to discover the 
strongest points for his client, and to note the weakness of 
the other side. All men of any standing take care to do 
their work as impartially as they can; but as we cannot 
expect a toxicologist, experimenting at leisure in his labora- 
tory, will see things as they are to be observed in a 
hospital ward, so the nature of the experience of engineer- 
ing and architectural witnesses must always be taken 
into account, and, although one man may contradict 
another, both are not unlikely to have given their evidence 
in good faith. 
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SOME NOTES ON SYMBOLISM IN 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 
(Continued from page 61.) 


HE lion couchant calls to mind the typical kingdom 

of Judah as spoken of by Jacos:—“ Judahisa lion’s 

whelp . . . he couched as a lion,” &c. Hence the appro- 

priateness of that designation of Our Saviour as the Lion of 
Judah, He being descended from that tribe. 

In the sculpture or carving in churches rams’ horns have 
sometimes been used, especially in capitals, in allusion to 
the sacrifice of young rams upon the altar, and the ram 
caught in a thicket (Genesis xxii. 13), ““emblematic of the 
great Christian system of redemption by means of vicarious 
sacrifice.” Apropos of horns, in the case of the celebrated 
figure of Moses by MicHeL ANGELO in the church of St. 
Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, as well as in many other repre- 
sentations of the great Lawgiver, he is shown possessing 
small horns. A writer in that excellent and useful periodi- 
cal, Votes and Queries, some time since mentioned that “the 
Hebrew language has only one word to denote ‘horn’ and 
a ‘ray of light.’” Mosss is therefore described as of a 
beaming countenance, and hence this curious error has 
arisen. 

A remarkable piece of symbolism, though only border- 
ing on the title of this essay, survives up to the present day 
to a wide extent in some of the rural parts of England, 
according to the Rev. J. T. Fow.er (see Wotes and Queries, 
September 14, 1878), ze. the presenting of an egg. He 
says that he can answer for it in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, 
and Durham. In Lincolnshire, at the first visit of a new 
baby at a friendly house, it is presented with an egg, both 
meat and drink; salt, which savours everything; bread, the 
staff of life; a match to light it through the world; and a 
coin that it may never want money. 

It is remarkable how some of the old heathen emblems 
have become Christianised, or, as some would say, “ Chris- 
tians have adopted Pagan emblems ”—a favourite dictum 
with some people, especially if they are opposed to 
‘‘Ritualism.” The Easter egg has become the emblem of 
the Resurrection—that which formerly was D1iana’s em- 
blem ; and almost still more curious, the very word Easter, 
which at the first blush one would think was more likely to 
‘have to do with the East, is also derived from the name of 
a heathen goddess of the North. The well-known early 
Christian emblems, the Phoenix and the Peacock, were also 
adapted from the Pagans. Now surely it would have been 
hard if Christians had been denied the use of fitting and 
appropriate emblems simply for the accident of their having 
been adopted by the heathen world for entirely different 
objects. Such a limitation would have sadly narrowed the 
field. The derivation of the word “ basilica” clearly shows 
its original connection with the kingly palace, with the hall 
of justice, afterwards serving for the worship of the King of 
kings. 

The ox has been considered by the Church an emblem 
of the priesthood, as it is also that of sacrifice. In the 
representations of the Nativity of Our Lorp an ox and an 
ass are introduced. By the former the Jewish people are 
said to be typified, and the Gentiles by the latter. There 
is nothing to be ashamed of in the type when we think of 
Him who came, “meek and low, sitting upon a colt, the 
foal of an ass.” But the skull of the ox, so frequently 
sculptured on the friezes of the temples of old, is sadly out 
of place in some of our London churches of the Roman 
style built in the early part of the present century. The 
“Bird of Minerva” becomes in Christian art the appropriate 
emblem of darkness and solitude. The early Fathers 
regarded the owl as a symbol of incredulity. 

The poetry of Medizval work is well represented by 
such subjects as the “ Wheel of Life” (not, it is believed, 
to be found in England), as in the facade of the noble 
church of San Zenone, Verona. The “Wheel of Fortune” 
was another favourite subject, as at Siena Cathedral, where, 
in the pavement, it is shown as revolving. ‘Three boys are 
climbing and clinging at the sides and below. Above is a 
dignified figure, with a serene countenance, holding the 
sceptre and ball. At the four corners are inscriptions from 
SENECA, FrripIpEs, ARISTOTLE, and Epictetus.” In 


England, at the west end of the Abbey Church at Bath is 
sculptured the Vision of Jacop’s Ladder. This subject is, 
of course, susceptible of the most poetical treatment, and 
need not be represented in a matter-of-fact way like an 
ordinary house-painter’s ladder ! 

The orb or globe, surmounted by a cross, is the emblem 
of earthly sovereignty, but is also fitly used in representa- 
tions of Our Saviour as the King of Glory in another 
manner, as in the west side of the fine tower to Batcombe 
Church, near Bruton, Somerset. The “Ecce Homo” is 
here conta‘ned in a canopied niche. One of His feet rests 
upon an orb, while His head is crowned with a diadem of 
thorns. Adoring angels are sculptured around Him, some 
swinging thuribles, some displaying the emblems of His 
Passion, while others hold inscribed scrolls. 

In another church in the same county, ze. at Banwell, 
isa beautiful symbolic sculpture in a similar position. It is 
contained in two panels over the west doorway of the 
tower, each of which has a vase from which springs a lily. 
On either side of these panels is a niche. That on the north 
contains the figure of St. GaBriEL (who is peculiarly the 
“Angelus,” 7z.e. the messenger bearing tidings from heaven 
to earth) holding a scroll, while that on the south has 
the Blessed Virgin. It is unusual to see a composition of 
this kind in such a place in the church, but it is appropriate 
enough, the dedication being to St. Mary the Virgin, 
whose Annunciation is thus shown forth.. 

In the head of a churchyard cross found at Yeovil,* on 
one side is the sculptured representation of the Crucifixion, 
with the plain cross—the cross of shame—all the orna- 
mentation being confined to the canopy and surroundings, 
But on the reverse side is the cross of glory, richly adorned, 
while its gabled enclosure is comparatively plain. Here is 
a beautiful example of appropriate symbolism. 

The symbolism of the cross is almost endless; but before 
proceeding to another part of the subject, the writer must 
mention the skull and crossbones at the feet of Our Blessed 
Lorp, symbolical of His victory over death, which is found 
under the older crucifixes. The yoked cross on chasubles, 
typical of the yoke of CuristT, is another instance of the 
wonderful influence of the sign of our salvation. Thereisa 
beautiful and appropriate symbolism in the twelve crosses on 
the walls of a church, which the Bishop in Medizval times 
used to anoint with the holy chrism during the act of 
consecration. The number twelve, it can be little doubted, 
symbolised that of the Apostles ; or is it possible that it 
was in allusion to the cross sanctifying each month of the 

ear ?P 
: The word rood has been considered the same as the rod 
or stem of the cross, referring to the mystical interpretation 
in verse 4 of Psalm xxiii. :—‘‘ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for 
thy rod and thy staff comfort me.” 

The “Crescent and the Cross” is the usual order of 
designation, and not the “ Cross and the Crescent,” as might 
seem more fitting to Christians. It is apparently a case of 
sentores priores. For the legend goes that the Athenians, 
under the influence of DEMOSTHENES, were defending the 
city against Puitip of Macedon, when, on one very dark 
night, the Macedonians advanced to the assault; the 
crescent moon suddenly arose, thereby giving the alarm 
to the besieged, enabling them to withstand the attack. But 
the crescent as the emblem of the followers of MAHOMET 
was not adopted till that ‘‘prophet” had taken Con- 
stantinople, whereas the Romans after the vision of the 
Emperor CONSTANTINE assumed the banner of the labarum, 
and the Christian emblem of the cross most rapidly came 
into use. 

Another example of the manner in which the idea of 
the cross was engrafted in Medizeval life is that of the 
Calvaries so frequently found in Brittany by the wayside, 
with the whole scene of the Crucifixion conventionally 
represented by sculptured groups.. In England the Easter 
sepulchre on the north side of the chancel near the altar is 
still to be seen in a few churches, as a permanent and 
integral part of the building, the more general practice 
having been to put up a wooden structure for the purpose. In 
a similar conventional manner to the Crucifixion, the great 
fact of the Resurrection was here symbolised. Though 


* Tllustrated in Pooley’s ‘* Ancient Crosses of Somerset,”’ p. 144. 
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neither of these subjects are now treated in a like manner in 
the Anglican communion, they are yet full of suggestion. 

That favourite representation in the Middle Ages—the 
Tree of JESSE—is at the present time rarely introduced 
either in sculpture, painted glass, or in coloured decoration. 
But there is a good example of the idea in the church of 
St. Agnes, Kennington, where, in the magnificent glass of 
the east window, Mr. C. E. Kempe has depicted the 
descendants of Jessr culminating in Our Saviour. Is it 
possible that the comparative rarity of this most appropriate 
symbol of the genealogy of Curisr has anything to do 
with modern prudery? 

The ceremony of lifting up the Crucifix or Holy Rood 
at Easter, as a mark of Curist’s resurrection, existed in the 
Anglo-Saxon period. There is an ancient rubric ordering 
a lesson (St. John iii.) to be read “After Easter by the 
Rood,” in which this passage (verse 14) occurs, “And as 
Moskss lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up.” There are likewise two 
Anglo-Saxon homilies for the two festivals called the Inven- 
tion of the Cross (May 3) and the Exaltation of the Cross 
(September 14)*, also called Holy Cross Day. 

(Zo be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL USES OF IRONWORK. 
(Continued from page 63.) 

HE reduction of the web plates will be in direct ratio 

to the distances from the centre of the span. In 

floors of any magnitude the general arrangement will consist 
of long main girders supported on the walls and columns, 
with smaller intermediate girders between the main girders, 
and upon these the floor covering, if of timber, will be laid; 
if. the floor is of cement, arches will be turned in the bays, 
formed by the main and intermediate girders, and if iron is 
to be used, the bays will be filled up with floor plates 
rivetted to the girders all round /, fig. 1,f shows a joint of 
two intermediates with a main girder ; in making these 
joints care should be taken that the parts fit well together 
and join up solidly, or the whole floor will become ricketty ; 
g, g is the main girder in cross section, and to it the inter- 
mediates are connected up through the angle-iron brackets 
h, h, which are firmly rivetted to the smaller girders and 
either rivetted or bolted—rivetting is preferable—to the 
main girder. Between the vertical limbs of the angle-irons 
on the main girders packing strips of the same thickness as 
the angle-irons are placed, in order to make a flush surface 
against which to butt the ends of the intermediate girders. 
At G is shown a horizontal section of this joint ; 2, & is the 
main girder, 7, # are the intermediate girders, and 7, 2, 7, 7 
the angle-iron brackets upon the close fitting of which 
depends the rigidity of the work. The importance of these 
joints cannot well be overrated, and this point we wish to 
state emphatically ; as much work has been done in which 
they have been made in a most slipshod manner. If the 
girders are connected by bracket strips having only one bolt 
on each limb there is nothing to give rigidity—nothing to 
prevent their moving about and wriggling in all directions, 
to say nothing of the one bolt being insufficient for the load 
to be transferred from the smaller to the larger girder; and 
it must be remembered that the load should be carried by 
the rivets or bolts from one girder to another, and not by 
the smaller girder end resting upon the lower flange of the 
larger. The bottom flanges of such girders do not afford 
a suitable bearing, for one thing, and a weight upon it tends 
to twist the girder, for another. One-half the load on the 
intermediate girder is to be taken up by the rivets or bolts 
in the joints. To take, as an example, a warehouse floor 
of moderate size, let the intermediate girders be 14 feet long 
and 8 feet apart, the total floor load being 23 cwt. per super- 
ficial foot ; then the load upon the intermediate girder, with 
a timber covering of joists running across the intermediates 
overlaid with planks, will be that on half a bay on each side, 
one bay in all, which will be 14x8x2,5=280 cwts. 
=14 tons ; this will put 7 tons on the joint bolts, and will 
therefore require at a shearing stress of 4 tons per sectional 
square inch 1.75 square inches of shearing area. 47-inch 


* Both these festivals are to be found as black-letter days in the 
English Calendar, 
t See diagrams, page 45. 
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diameter bolt in double shear will give only 1.2 square 
inches of transverse area, and on such a bolt the shearing 
stress under the full load will be equal to 7-+1.2=5.83 tons 
per sectional square inch. The floors so made do not 
actually give way, as is evidenced by the quantity now stand- 
ing, but they are strained beyond what is reasonable, and that 
without considering the loosening effects produced by rolling 
over and dropping down heavy bales of goods. In cases of 
fire these weak points tell, for bolts so overstrained will 
stretch and hasten the fall of the floors at a lower tempera- 
ture than that at which it would occur were the joints 
properly designed. These are points of detail which should 
not be overlooked by the municipal officers whose duty it is 
to examine plans of proposed buildings in towns and cities, 
but it is very doubtful if such details are submitted to them. 
The same remarks as to the sufficiency of joints also apply 
where girders are bolted up to the sides of columns. 

In places where surfaces of girders will come in contact 
with other hard surfaces, such as bearings or the underside 
of a stone plinth, the rivets must not be made with pro- 
jecting heads, but the heads must be counter-sunk so as to 
be flush with the surface of the girder, as shown by g, a, in 
the sketch 7, fig. 1. In designing rivetted joints connect- 
ing the different constituent elements of a structure, the 
load should never, where it can possibly be avoided, be 
allowed to hang on the heads of the rivets ; it is always 
safer so to place them that they take the stress in shearing, 
so as to have the solid undisturbed fibre of metal as it 
comes from the mill to rely upon, which must be more 
uniform than the head which has been hammered up in 
the course of erection. In girders carrying walls, if timber 
wall-plates are put on their top flanges to carry the brick- 
work the rivet-heads need not be counter-sunk as the timber 
can be grooved to receive them ; and counter-sunk heads 
are only to be used when necessary, as they cost more by 
the labour of counter-sinking the rivet-holes, are weaker at 
the edges of the heads, and cause a greater loss of sectional 
area in the main plates than the ordinary rivets. 

With the covering of the floor we are concerned so far 
as iron is used, and of this class of work two illustrations 
are shown in fig. 2. A, 4, are the intermediate girders to 
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which the floor plates are connected. The plate 4 is of 
the form known as a buckled plate, being dished up towards 
the centre, with a horizontal fillet left all round for attach- 
ment. ‘These plates are fastened by rivets ee to angle-irons 
attached to the webs of the girders by the rivets Where 
the edges of the plates meet together at right angles to the 
girders, they are joined by means of tee-irons ¢ ; this joint 
is shown in cross section at % For want of a simpler 
arrangement these plates have been very largely used during 
the past twenty years or more, but they have some practical 
disadvantages. In rivetting up such a floor the rivetters 
have to work some above, and others below the plates, and 
they cannot see each other, the result being that very tight 
floors are not easy to get on this system, and the rivetting 
must be done by hand. To get over these difficulties 
another form of buckled plate with the fillets turned down 
has recently been patented; it is shown at g, carried by 
tee-irons, but it could as well be fastened to the web of a 
plate girder. ‘The rivets 77 connect the plates with the 
B 
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bearers, and the men all work on one side of the plates; 
these rivets also can be closed up by a portable hydraulic 
or pneumatic rivetter, thus saving cost ; and further, in this 
joint there is only one row of rivets, 7, instead of three, ¢, ¢, /, 
in the other system, and the angle-irons are saved. ‘The 
cross joints shown at & are made by rivetting the vertical 
fillets of the contiguous plates together, one row of rivets 
serving instead of two, and the tee-iron stiffeners being dis- 
pensed with. These plates are made of iron or mild steel, 
and weigh, including fillets and rivet-heads, about 12 lbs, 
per superficial foot for general work. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH TOWER, 
COVENTRY. 


Gps report of the architects appointed to consider the 

question of the stability of the above structure for bell- 
ringing has been just forwarded tous. This report confirms 
the views set forth by Lord Grimthorpe in Zhe Architect, when 
the works of restoration were being takenin hand. ‘The report 
of the sub-committee of the honorary architects of the Incor- 
porated Church Building Society to the secretary of the Society 
is as follows :— 

Agreeably to the arrangement made between the vicar and 
churchwardens of the parish of St. Michael’s, Coventry, and 
the general committee of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society, the committee of honorary consulting architects was 
requested to survey the recently restored western tower of the 
church, and to give their opinion as to the possibility of hanging 
the existing peal of bells therein without risk to the stability of 
the fabric. A meeting of the committee of architects was 
accordingly summoned, and after general consideration of the 
subject the duty was undertaken, and a sub-committee appointed 
to visit the church. On May 2 the following members of the 
committee proceeded to Coventry, accompanied as you know 
by yourself :—Messrs. R. H. Carpenter, Ewan Christian, James 
Brooks, J. P. Seddon, Wm. White. 

They were met at the church by the local committee, and 
the bell-founders, Messrs. Taylor of Loughborough, and were 
attended by Mr. Scott and Mr. Webster, the clerk of works, 
under whose direction the repair of the tower had been 
executed. After hearing from Mr. Scott and Mr. Webster a 
statement respecting the condition of the tower before repairs 
were executed, and an account of the structure of the walls as 
revealed during the progress of the works ; and after examining 
the drawings and sections of the foundations of the north and 
western walls as originally built, and now made good, they 
proceeded to examine storey by storey into the condition 
of the restored walls from the ground upwards to the 
level of the octagonal lantern, which forms the base of the 
spire. The result of a very careful inspection and examination 
was the conclusion unanimously agreed to, that the work of 
repair had in every part and in every respect been most 
thoroughly and soundly done ; and that taking into account the 
solid underpinning of the base of the north and west walls, 
there could be little doubt that, structurally speaking, the tower 
was now in better and sounder conditicn than from the want 
of proper foundation it had previously been at any period of its 
existence. 

As regards the spire, it was impracticable to make a similar 
examination ; but the evidence of Mr. Scott as architect, and 
Mr. Webster as clerk of works, led to a similar conclusion in 
respect of its present structural condition. 

With regard to the octagonal lantern, the statement of Mr. 
Webster showed that, excepting one comparatively unimportant 
fracture, nothing unsound was discovered in any of its enclosing 
walls ; but Mr. Thompson states that certain stones connecting 
it with the base of the spire were fractured. This fact, con- 
sidering that the whole spire rests upon the lantern, is most 
important, as showing that the numerous fractures in the spire 
itself were not the result of any defect or weakness in the 
octagonal stage below it, but rather of bad. bonding, and the 
general inferior character of a large portion of the masonry 
which formed its walls. As the spire has been partially rebuilt 
and wholly restored on the same principles as were followed in 
the tower, the committee could only conclude that its present 
condition must, in respect of masonry, be equally good. 

As regards the cause of the original failure of the tower and 
its divergence from the perpendicular, the evidence adduced on 
the spot could only point to one conclusion. The tower was 
originally built with its northern face on the edge of a stone 
quarry, which the buttresses on that side actually overhung, the 
solid rock being at a considerable depth from the surface, and 
at the north-west corner as much as 32 feet ; it is therefore in 
no way surprising that the original foundation of the walls being 
based on unsound ground, it settled in that direction, and by 
reason of doing so caused the serious cross strains upon the 


side walls which resulted in the fractures until recently existing 
in all its stages. This very serious defect having now, by sub- 
stantial underpinning, been effectually remedied, the tower, 
excepting as regards its overhanging, may be considered as 
completely restored to the condition intended by its original! 
builders ; and it remains to be considered how far their design 
was adequate for the purpose to which it is now proposed it 
should be devoted. 

In respect of structure, it may be said that excepting at the 
base where its buttresses are small, and the walls are pierced 
on three sides by lofty and large windows, and on the fourth by 
an archway next the nave, the design of the tower is good ; 
the walls are substantial, and with the exception of a central core 
of unusual soundness, are built in coursed and solid masonry. 

As regards design :—The weak points of the tower for the 
purposes intended may be taken to be the following :— 

1. The large openings in the insufficiently buttressed base 
or ground storey. 

2. The great height of the interior, without floors or inter- 
mediate cross bracing. As regards the latter point, it was 
doubtless always intended that the interior should be open, 
though, considering the one-sided relation of the tower to the 
nave, and the impossibility with an arch of the height of that 
in the east wall of seeing the upper part of the lantern, it is 
difficult to understand why it should be so. 

3. The deviation from the perpendicular caused by the 
original settlement. This cause of weakness has now been 
remedied. 

The committee of architects, at a subsequent meeting, 
when they had the additional advantage of the presence of Mr. 
Pearson, having taken all these and other like points into their 
consideration, and after full discussion of the subject in all its 
bearings, unanimously arrived at the following conclusions :— 

Ist. That the tower at present is not sufficiently strong to 
receive, for purposes of ringing, the peal of bells which it is 
desired to hang therein. 

2nd. That, if the Church Restoration Committee desire that 
the bells shall be so hung, the following works must be 
executed, such works to be carried out by Mr. Thompson, as 
contractor, under the superintendence of Mr. Scott, as architect. 

First: The north and south windows, including their 
external and internal arches, in the ground storey of the 
tower, must be taken out and replaced by solid masonry 
through the whole thickness of the wall, combined with 
powerful central buttresses of adequate width and projection, 
the said buttresses to be carried up at least as far as the 
springing of the windows on the second storey of the tower, or 
about 60 feet from the level of the floor. 

Second: The ground storey of the tower to be corbel- 
groined above the west window arch, and the angles of the 
tower over the groining to be strengthened by cross masonry 
of solid landings up to level of the first string, or about 47 feet 
from the floor. 

Third : At the level of the said string, and on the groined 
corbelling, the ringers’ floor must be constructed. 

Fourth: At the level of the base of the third storey of the 
tower a powerful-framed floor of rolled iron girders must be 
introduced, and firmly secured to the walls for the support of 
the bell framing ; the said floor to be covered on the top with 
lead, and the windows of the third storey to be left entirely 
open. 

Fifth: At the upper portion of this storey, and at each 
angle, a series of solid York stone corbel courses, commencing 
at the level of the springing of the window arches, must be 
introduced, well bonded into the side walls, for the purpose of 
strengthening the angles of the tower, at the base of the 
windows of the fourth or uppermost storey. 

Lastly: The bells to be hung in one stage, and on one level, 
and in strong well-braced frames of a form to be finally 
approved by the architect. 

The committee cannot conclude without an expression of 
their regret that the advice of the architects on the suggestion 
of Mr. Thompson for increasing the thickness and strength of 
the lower portions of the walls with solid and substantial 
masonry, and enlarged buttresses, was not adopted, as it would 
unquestionably have considerably increased the solidity, with- 
cut in any way lessening the beauty of the tower. 

Finally, although not unanimous on this point, the com- 
mittee as archeologists think it only right to express their 
opinion that it is undesirable that the authentic design of one 
of the finest towers in England should be interfered with, merely 
for the purpose of ringing a peal of bells, the hanging of which 
within its walls the original designers, it is quite certain, could 
never have contemplated.—We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ‘Subject to the rider annexed, 
EWAN CHRISTIAN, 
R. HERBERT CARPENTER, 
JAMES BROOKS. 
WILLIAM WHITE. 
JOHN P. SEDDON. 
London ; July 1889. 
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Rider.—\ dissent from the archeological view expressed in 
the last clause of the foregoing report, in the belief that the 
additions proposed, if properly designed and carried out, wonld 
in no respect injure the general design of the tower, but would 
rather improve it by adding solidity to the base, in which, both 
in a constructive and architectural sense, it is at present 
deficient. I also think that the execution of such works for a 
desirable object would be quite in accordance with Medieval 
principles and practice. I may add that Mr. Pearson agrees 
with my view in this matter, but that not being a member of 
the sub-committee, and consequently not having signed the 
report, he cannot either sign this qualifying note. 

(Signed) EWAN CHRISTIAN, 
July 18, 1889, 


ee ee 


To the Restoration Committee of St. Michaels Church, Coventry 


23 Grosvenor Road, Westminster: July 27, 1889. 

Gentlemen,—The last clause of the report of the sub- 
committee of the honorary architects of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society being, as stated therein, one in 
which they were not unanimous, the dissentient member, Mr 
Ewan Christian, in returning the report to the Rev. Mr. 
Blakiston (to whom it was addressed) with his signature, 
thought it incumbent on him to state the reasons of his 
disagreement, and on a separate sheet sent as a rider an 
explanation of them. We have, therefore, thought it in- 
cumbent on us also, as the majority, to state more fully than 
was possible in the concluding clause our reasons for main- 
taining the tower unaltered. 

We consider that the additions, conditionally suggested, 
howsoever designed and carried out, would injure the general 
design of the tower, and, indeed, completely change its almost 
unique character, standing, as it does, at the west end of the 
church on four arches, after the usual type of a central tower, 
but with three sides exposed and filled in with windows; the 
north and south aisles, equally with the west front, are extremely 
beautiful, and with ample solidity for the original purpose, 
which was not to hold such a heavy peal of bells as the 
present. 

We do not consider it would be a “ desirable object” to so 
convert it into a bell-tower for ringing a heavy peal; and 
though the altering of an earlier design was frequently the 
practice with Medizeval architects, we entirely dissent from the 
implication that any such practice of theirs would justify us in 
destroying the essential characteristics of their work. 

For these “ archzological” reasons we are strongly opposed 
to so great a change in the design of this tower as would be 
involved by the alterations above referred to. Looking at the 
subject also from the architectural point of view, we are of 
opinion that the substitution of a solid wall and buttress for the 
side windows of the ground storey would destroy the balance 
of parts, and render necessary other alterations above, so that 
it is difficult to say where the requisite modifications should 
cease.—We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 


JAMES BROOKS. 

R, HERBERT CARPENTER. 
WILLIAM WHITE. 

JOHN P. SEDDON. 


The Coventry Herald, in the course of a comment on the 
report, says :—The report bears testimony to the satisfactory 
manner in which the restoration of the tower has been carried 
out, and to the additional strength given to it by the repair of 
the original faults in the foundation. There is no doubt that 
the tower is in a more satisfactory condition than it has been 
for many generations, and that although the deviation from 
the perpendicular caused by the original settlement is neces- 
sarily incurable, the weakness that led to it has been effectually 
remedied. There remains the question whether the tower 
will bear the ringing of the bells. The verdict of the committee 
is No and Yes—No if the tower remains as it is, Yes if it be 
strengthened. The same conclusion was reached by experts 
years ago—by the architect, Mr. Pearson, and by Lord Grim- 
thorpe. The important point is whether the additional works 
necessary to fortify the tower would spoil its beauty. It has 
been generally assumed that they would, and this appears to 
be the opinion of the majority of the committee of architects. 
In a separate communication this view is somewhat amplified. 
Mr. Christian, probably the most eminent man on,the com- 
mittee, thinks differently. He considers the proposed addi- 
tions, if properly designed and carried out, would in no 
respect injure the general design of the tower, but would 
rather improve it by adding a solidity to the base in which 
both in a constructive and architectural sense it is at present 
deficient. He also holds that the execution of such works 
for a desirable object would be quite in accordance with 
Medizeval principles and practice, Mr. Christian is supported 
by Mr. Pearson, 
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BOYLE’S SYSTEM OF VENTILATION IN 


AMERICA. 


ESSRS. ROBERT. BOYLE & SON, Limited, are at 
present preparing plans and estimates for the ventila- 
tion of the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
the new Mormon Temple in the same city, which has been in 
the course of erection for the past thirty-six years and now 
nearing completion. This building when finished will be one 
of the most remarkable of modern buildings, not only on 
account of its size and the purpose for which it will be used, 
but for the immense thickness and strength of its walls, which 
are built throughout of solid blocks of dressed granite, the base- 
ment walls being 20 feet thick, tapering gradually to the top of 
the building to a thickness of 6 feet. 

The tabernacle, which is estimated to accommodate 14,000 
people, besides having the largest unsupported ceiling of any 
building in the world, is perfect in its acoustics, a pin dropped 
at one end of the building being distinctly heard at the oppo- 
site end or any other part of the building. This phenomenon 
in acoustics was tested by Mr. Robert Boyle (who has just 
returned from America) when making his examination of the 
tabernacle, and found to be strictly as stated. Mr. Boyle has 
also examined the Canadian Houses of Parliament, Ottawa, 
and the new Municipal Buildings, San Francisco, for the 
purpose of submitting improved schemes of ventilation for those 
buildings. 

The Pennsylvania Railway Company are adopting Messrs. 
Boyle’s system, a large number of the latest improved air-pump 
ventilators being specified for new engine shops and locomotive 
sheds being erected at Altoona, Pa., where Mr. Boyle pre- 
pared the scheme in conjunction with the chief superintendent 
of construction. 

Tests were made by Mr. Boyle of his system of ventilation 
applied to the Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, one 
of the largest and finest art galleries in the Unitecl States, pre- 
sented as a gift to that town by Mr. Frederick Layton. The 
results were most favourable, the system having successfully 
stood the test of the sudden and severe climatic changes it has 
been subjected to since its application to this building. Mr. 
Layton has since sent Messrs. Boyle the following report, and 
has also instructed them to proceed with the ventilation of one 
of his factories in Milwaukee. 

To Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 64 Holborn Viaduct, London. 

Dear Sirs,—I am pleased to inform you that your system of venti- 
lation, as applied to the Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, U.S.A, is 
entirely successful. Your latest improved air-pump ventilators effectually 
exhaust the vitiated air, and are found to be entirely free from down- 
draught—a very important feature. There should be a great future 
for these ventilators in this country, where a good ventilator is so much 
needed. —Yours, &c., FREDERICK LAYTON. 

Milwaukee: July 21, 1889. 

Mr. Boyle when in America visited all the principal towns 
in the United States, Canada, and Mexico professionally, and 
for the purpose of studying the latest improvements in ventila- 
tion in those countries, and the conclusions he has arrived at 
from what he has seen are that, so far as mechanical ventilation 
is concerned, it is still no nearer a satisfactory solution of the 
problem ; and this also applies to automatic appliances, which, 
so far as he (Mr. Boyle) could see, consisted all over the 
country of practically only one form of ventilator, constructed 
after the old Emmerson pattern. Where plain open pipes were 
used, or covered with a cap to exclude rain, they were generally 
stopped up to prevent downdraught, they being found in 
America to be subject to and unfavourably affected by the 
same conditions as in this country, which Sir Douglas 
Galton and other authorities assert prevents, and always will 
prevent, the open pipe from being a reliable ventilator, and 
of course a means of ventilation which should therefore never 
be employed. , i : 

Mr. Boyle was much struck with the entire absence in the 
baths, in the leading hotels, &c, throughout the States and 
Canada, of the douche, spray or shower, or any equivalent for 
such, which on account of the climate should be an absolute 
necessity. In those countries such a thing as a domestic water 
filter is also seemingly an unheard-of article, Mr. Boyle never 
having come across or even heard of one being used in the 
whole of his travels, though the water in most parts of the 
States is notoriously bad, and in some instances positively 
dangerous to partake of. Possibly filters may be in use in 
houses of the highest class, but even the best hotels are inno- 
cent of them. ; ; 

Mr. Boyle has been led to understand, from interviews he 
has had with President Harrison at the White House and other 
leading American statesmen, that the present Administration 
is actively interesting itself in all sanitary questions, so that 
important reforms may be anticipated. 


Schools in connection with the Congregational Church a 
Patricroft are to be erected, at an estimated cost of 2,500/. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE honorary secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Artists, 
Mr. E. RENARD, appeals on the part of the Council for the 
support of all patrons of art in the country. The Council, 
he says, working on the principles adopted in the Salon, 
hope to award, by the suffrage of the exhibitors, gold, silver, 
and bronze medals ; and for this purpose it is estimated 
that a sum of about roo/. will be needed. It will, they 
trust, be possible to raise this sum during the present year, 
if the patrons of art are in any sense as liberal as the 
patrons of sport. The Yorkshire public, it appears, have 
little chance of seeing the work of Yorkshire artists except 
in Metropolitan galleries, and one of the aims of the Union 
of Artists is to bring together as many works as possible, so 
that they may be seen and appreciated in the county from 
which they emanated. 


A CANAL to unite the Adriatic with the Mediterranean 
is projected by an Italian engineer, Virrorio Bocca. 
According to his plans, it will be a little more than 
200 kilometres long, 262 feet wide, and nearly 4o feet deep. 
It is to start on the west coast of Italy from a point near 
Montalto di Castro, in the Roman province, and issue at 
Fano, in the Adriatic. At each extremity a harbour with 
an area of 12 acres is to be built. The construction will 
involve the complete drainage of all the marshy land near 
the proposed line of the canal, and will thus render abont 
657,000,000 square yards of soil available for cultivation. 
The work, it is calculated, would take six years, and give 
employment to 200,000 workmen. The expense is estimated 
at 24,000,c00/, 


Tur Kent Archzological Society this year held its 
annual meeting at Dartford. Various churches and build- 
ings of interest in the district were visited, and later the 
party were received by Major Heats, F.S.A,, at Leesons, 
where his fine collection of antiquities was inspected. 
Among these were chalices, reliquaries, thuribles, and 
crucifixes, obtained from old towns in different parts of 
Europe. 


A BEAUTIFUL illustration of the architectural work of the 
Chapter-house at Westminster Abbey appears in the 
fortfolio of this month, from the hand of Mr. HERpert 
Raitton. Besides this fine picture several other of Mr. 
RatLton’s sketches are found, illustrating the text of the 
present article of the series on Westminster Abbey. 


Doctors, geologists, and sculptors in Australia are at 
cross-purposes as to anatomy. A correspondent of the 
Times, writing from Melbourne on June 20, says :—‘‘ Some 
weeks ago it was announced that a petrified man had been 
found in a marble quarry near Bathurst, and, after being 
exhibited locally, it was brought to Sydney for exhibition. 
But how came a man to be fossilised inside a quarry, and 
how long would such a process take under the most favour- 
able circumstances? Moreover, the body was not of an 
aboriginal, for it had a good forehead and a Roman nose. 
The Government geologist went to look at it, and he 
declared it to be a clumsy imitation by some sculptor. 
A doctor went, taking a sculptor with him, and he declared 
that it was anatomically too true to be the work of 
any clumsy imitator, and the sculptor said that there 
was not a tool-mark over the whole body. The arms 
are both off, two toes are missing, and the left leg is 
shrunk and withered as if from disease, and the whole body 
is very deeply pitted. Some doctors, determined to test 
the anatomical correctness of the model, placed a skeleton 
on one side and a living man on the other, and madea 
minute comparison, and declared that the anatomy was 
perfect. While the scientific men were disputing, a con- 
stable came to the rescue, and gave evidence to show that 
the whole thing was a fraud. He had traced a marble 
block to the hut of a Mr. SALA, a worker in marble and the 
owner of a quarry. He proved that Mr. Sata had been 
secretly busy for some time over some work, while he kept 
his boy outside on the watch to give notice of the approach 
of strangers. He further proved that Mr. Sara had ordered 
acids, which had been used, as he supposed, to remove the 
traces of tools, and he also discovered marble chippings of 


exactly the same kind hidden away. He further traced the 
carriage of a heavy article from Mr. Saza’s hut in the 
direction of the quarry in which the marble man was said 
to have been found. All this seemed conclusive, but then 
Mr. Sata has written a letter absolutely denying that he 
either did carve a statue or has the ability to do it, and 
some of the doctors assert that no man working in a lonely 
hut, and without models to go by, could have been so 
correct in detail. So that the mystery is unsolved, and it 
is proposed now to get the owner’s leave to make a section 
or drill a hole.” 

His Majesty the Shah gave no indications that he 
was much impressed by the works of English artists, and it 
may be said that no better compliment could be paid to 
their value. In Paris Nassr-Ep-Drin has given at least 
one commission, and it is satisfactory to know that 
M. CHARLES GARNIER has been the recipient. Will a 
new palace for the Monarch’s seclusion reveal to future 
ages that in the nineteenth century the old architects of 
Persia could be outdone by a Western artist? There is 
one difficulty which is likely to prevent the project getting 
beyond the preliminary drawing-paper stage. The Shah 
is rich, but he loves his money, and probably a sub- 
ject would not gain much by having M. GaRNIER’s design 
realised and offered to the King of Kings as a token of 
loyalty. There is no doubt that in Paris the Shah is more 
at home than in any other capital of Europe, and, know- 
ing the importance of artists in France, His Majesty con- 
descends to make an effort to be agreeable to them. But, 
as he is not well coached, they must often be content with 
his wish to please. For example, M. Caro.us DuRAN, 
who might with reason claim to have a reputation that was 
universal, was asked whether he painted animals. The 
portraitist was, however, equal to the occasion, and answered 
in the affirmative, his subjects being the most ferocious of 
all animals—or beautiful women. The mo¢ is as good as 
the famous one by the Irish surgeon who, as he held some 
honorary military office, appeared before Grorce IV. in 
regimentals of some kind, and, on being asked to what 
regiment he belonged, had the tact to avoid suggesting so 
wise a King was in error, and replied that he was an officer 
of the Lancers, M.Carotus Duran can say he upheld 
the honour of his country in wit as in art, and in these 
latter days that is saying much. 


Aw Association of Mining and Civil Engineers and 
Architects has been formed at Johannesburg, and a depu- 
tation of prominent members waited recently upon Presi- 
dent Krucer, for the purpose of pointing out to his 
Honour the necessity that exists of giving the three pro- 
fessions State recognition similar to that enjoyed by Govern- 
ment land surveyors, and to protest against the monopoly 
proposed to be given by the Volksraad to the latter body, 
z.¢., the right of preparing all plans of mining and other 
works required by the Government. The President heard 
the deputation with attention, and expressed his sympathy 
with the memorial. 


THE Orange Free State Government have decided to 
erect at once a new House of Deputies (Raadzaal), and 
have commissioned their architect, Mr. LENNOX CANNING, 
A.R.I.B.A., to prepare the contract plans from the sketch 
design which was awarded a premium of too/. five years 
since in competition. The cost will be about 25,0002, 


THE new exchange at Johannesburg, to be erected at 
the instance of the Estate Company, will be a severe Classic 
design, with a hall 100 feet by 5o feet, and will cost about 
60,0004, The architects are Messrs. LENNOX CANNING, 
A.R.I.B.A., and Freperick G. Goap, C.E. 


BuILpING operations at Johannesburg are less brisk, 
but all classes of artisans can still find work at about tJ, to 
255. per day, especially good masons, bricklayers, and 
carpenters, either in camp or at the mining companies’ 
works around, A great many architects and architects’ 
assistants have lately been arriving in the Transvaal, but all 
the mining centres and the capital are more than over- 
stocked. First-class mining engineers, however, are sure 
of good posts. Living is very dear, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY'S NEW PREMISES. 


HESE premises, situated in Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, are used by the International News 
Company in their business of export newsagents, and 
contain offices, packing-rooms, men’s-room, lavatories, &c. 
The street front is designed with a yiew to obtain as much 
light as possible, Bream’s Buildings being a narrow thorough- 
fare. The bay windows are brought forward as far as pos- 
sible, and the adjoining piers are built in alternate bands of 
grey and white glazed bricks. The piers on the ground 
floor are built of brown glazed bricks, and the caps to all 
piers, as well as the main face of brickwork to first and 
second floors, are built in T. L. B. bricks, the caps being 
carved. The plaster and other carving is the work of 
Mr. G, RosELEIT, of 178 Kennington Road. The architect 
is Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 1834.-CHURCH OF ST. CATHERINE CREE, LEADENHALL 
STREET. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX. 


HIS house is being erected within a few minutes’ walk 
of the station at Northwood, a new suburb on the 
Metropolitan extension to Rickmansworth, and a most 
picturesque and healthy district, about thirty-five minutes 
from town, with half-hourly service of trains. It stands on 
high ground, with gravel bottom, and fine oak trees in 
front. From the lawn are obtained views of Harrow 
Church and Ruislip Reservoir amidst a luxuriantly wooded 
landscape. The house contains eight bedrooms and 
cellarage, as well as the rooms shown on ground plan. The 
materials used are red bricks to first floor, with rough cast 
above and Broseley tile roofs. All external woodwork 
is of teak, and the entrance doorway is of red sandstone, 
The ceilings, staircase, mantels, &c., will be from special 
designs of Mr. J. Nixon HorsFIiE.p, architect, 20 Market 
Place, Kingston-upon-Thames, and carried out under his 
direction. 


ENTRANCE LODGE, GATCOMBE, DEVON. 


HE estate of Gatcombe is about two miles from 
Totnes, and lately passed into the hands of Mr. 
D. W. Bain, of Redruth. The mansion has been restored 
and enlarged, and a gatekeeper’s lodge erected at the 
entrance to the grounds. A view of the lodge is published 
herewith. It is covered with thatch, the Devonshire 
thatchers being especially good in that kind of roof. The 
walls are erected of limestone raised on the estate, and the 
supports of the roof of the projecting shelter are of native 
oak, The works at the mansion and lodge have been 
carried out by Messrs. Brook & Asu, of Totnes, under the 
direction of Mr. James Hicxs, architect, Redruth. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE annual congress of this Institute was opened on 
Tuesday at Norwich, under the presidency of the Duke 

of Norfolk, Earl Marshal. The reception by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration was held in St. Andrew’s Hall. The Duke of Norfolk, in 
addressing the assembly, said his first duty was to return thanks 
to the Mayor for the welcome he had given them to this ancient 
and interesting city. It was a pleasure to all the members that 
the civic chief of Norwich had met them in the spirit he had 
done, and to find that the Corporation and the inhabitants of 
the city appreciated the selection of Norwich for this visit. The 
last visit of the Institute to Norwich was in 1847. That was a 
very interesting visit. But there was one element connected 
with this visit that ought to make it more interesting, for nearly 
another half century had passed away to give a greater antiquity 
to the buildings than they had in 1847. He need not impress 
upon them the pleasure and importance attaching to congresses 
of this sort. All must feel when travelling about the country 
keen regret at seeing how much destruction had taken place 
among their ancient monuments and records, how decay was fur- 
ther impairing them, and how matters which ought to be carefully 
chronicled were slipping into oblivion. That arose very much 
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from the ignorance prevailing in the localities—from a want of 
knowledge as to what was interesting, and a want of apprecia- 
tion of local traditions and monuments. It was therefore 
extremely valuable that congresses of this kind should be held 
in them by those understanding and interested in such subjects. 
It must also be a special encouragement to local antiquaries, 
who devoted much of their time and attention to such topics, 
and often found it difficult to stir interest amongst those living 
around them. As their work was often made harder through 
discouragements, they must feel encouraged when people from 
all parts of the country came to hear what they had to say on 
local monuments. Then it was a great benefit to visitors to 
come amongst local antiquaries. Though it was possible to 
grope among relics of the past and try to learn what there was 
to be learned, yet it was impossible to know and fully 
understand their special characteristics unless one had a 
guide better instructed than themselves. Thanks were 
therefore specially due to those who, on occasions of this kind, 
brought before them the results of the labours of many years. 
It was gratifying that Norwich should have been selected for 
this meeting, as it was one of the cities rich in ancient records 
especially relating to municipal life. One question of the day 
was that of local government. That being so, it was interest- 
ing and instructive to search the records of the past to see what 
lessons could be derived from them. Norwich was especially 
fortunate in this respect, for it had most valuable records, and 
Mr. Hudson had shown zeal, energy, and ability in elucidating 
them. He also noted with’ pleasure the inquiries being made 
into the monastic life of the past, a subject which had been too 
much neglected. It had been too often approached in a spirit 
of prejudice, though it was one which commanded, and would 
repay, carefulstudy. Perhaps the greatest incentive to popular 
interest in this matter was the very able paper by Dr. Jessopp 
on “ Daily Life in a Medizeval Monastery.” That paper created 
great interest and sensation, and no doubt tended very much 
to direct the minds of people to the subject. Then Mr. St. John 
Hope had been unearthing the buried remains of many 
monasteries, that the ground plans might be compared with 
the statutes. This had been fruitful of happy results in show- 
ing what really was the daily life in monasteries. It was right 
and fitting to take a special interest in the subject, because it 
was very much owing to the inmates of monasteries handing on 
the torch of learning that we are able to acquire knowledge. 
In the course of the next few days the members of the congress 
would see not only historic castles, camps, and mansions, but 
also the remains of many ecclesiastical structures, a study of 
which would throw a flood of light on the monastic life of the 
Middle Ages and help to overthrow many antiquated preju- 
dices. In conclusion, his Grace said that it was a satisfaction 
to him to have the high honour of representing this Institute, 
and to find it received in so excellent a spirit. 

Mr. J. Mottram gave a sketch of the history of St. Andrew’s 
Hall, formerly the conventual church of the Dominicans, and 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S A., pointed out the architectural 
features of the building. The Dominicans came to Norwich 
late in the thirteenth century, and settled on the north side of 
the river against the church of St. John the Baptist, which was 
assigned to them. The Friars of the Penance some time after- 
wards settled on the south side of the river in Hungate, and 
had there an oratory. When this Order was dissolved by an 
order of the Pope the friars obtained the buildings on condition 
that they provided for the last prior, William de Hoo, to the 
end of his days. During the period when Lollardy was 
growing in Norwich, the friars made efforts to build a grand 
and large church, and to carry out their plan it was necessary 
they should acquire possession of a lane which ran from Bridge 
Street to Elm Hill, and the line of which would run obliquely 
from the west to the east end of the church. Their efforts to 
obtain possession of this lane met with strong opposition 
from the citizens. A fire destroyed part of the church and 
conventual buildings early in the fifteenth century, so that 
the friars had to return to their old quarters. It was after 
this fire that the church was rebuilt. Robert de Erpingham, a 
brother, devoted his patrimony in helping to build the fabric, 
and the shield of Erpingham is displayed between the windows 
of the southern clerestory. Sir Simon de Felbrigg, standard- 
bearer to Richard II., who, with his second wife Katherine, is 
buried in the church, though his brass is at Felbrigg, con- 
tributed to the building of the octagonal central tower, which 
fell in 1727. The churches of the Friars Preachers were 
public; they were like the parochial churches. The nave was 
the great auditorium. The friars held their own private 
services in the choir (recently the Dutch Church, and now 
called Blackfriars’ Hall), which was nearly cut off from the 
nave. The choir was almost as separate from the nave in the 
Middle Ages as now. Although based upon the plan of the 
Benedictine monasteries, the conventual houses of the friars 
differed from them. With the friars the cloister was not the 
living place as with the monks, who had no cells, while each 
friar had his separate chamber. ‘The south side of the church 
was built earlier than the north side. The south windows are 
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Decorated, while the north are Perpendicular. The fine east 
window in the choir is of the Decorated date. Some of Friar 
Brackley’s letters in the Paston correspondence were written 
from this convent. An inspection was made of the church, 
choir, and conventual buildings, which owe their preservation 
to the citizens of Norwich persuading Henry VIII. to let them 
have them for a consideration for a civic hall, 

At the cathedral Professor Willis Clark made an address. 
The building, he said, stood alone among the cathedrals of 
England as a purely Norman one, with no suspicion of any 
admixture of Saxon work, and with little alteration in later 
times. Nearly seven centuries have elapsed since it was 
founded by Bishop Herbert, who transferred the see from Thet- 
ford to Norwich in 1096. According to the Registrum of 
Binham, being anxious to settle his cathedral in some sure 
place, he purchased a certain spot near Norwich Castle, called 
Cow Holm, a pasture belonging to the manor of Thorpe, closé 
to which is Holm (now Bishopsgate) Street. This acquisition 
was confirmed by King William Rufus. To secure free egress 
and ingress from and to his own grounds and church and the 
dwellings of his monks, Bishop Herbert obtained in exchange 
from Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, his palace in front of the 
gate of the monastery, together with land of St. Michael on 
Tombland, where was a chapel that was removed to another 
site, while the spot where it had stood was marked by a 
cross. The palace was at the south end of Tombland; 
the cross was erected opposite the Carnary (now the 
Grammar School). In 1389 Edward II. granted Bishop 
Salmon leave to increase the site of his palace. Bartholomew 
Cotton, a monk of the Norwich convent, author of a 
good deal that is in its “Registrum Primum,” says that 
Herbert finished the cathedral in his lifetime as far as the altar 
of the Holy Cross, called in Cotton’s time the altar of St. 
William, which stood a little to the west of the existing central 
screen, and that Herbert also built the episcopal house, except 
the great hall. The work was begun in 1096 at the place where 
in Cotton’s time stood the Early English chapel of St. Mary, 
beyond the present east semicircular wall of the church. 
Herbert died in 1119, and was buried in the church in front of 
the high altar. He was succeeded by Bishop Eborard, who, 
loving the monks at Norwich with all affection, began the work 
where his predecessor had left it, and completely finished the 
nave. Eborard died in 1146. During the episcopacy of 
William Turbs (in 1171) the church was almost destroyed by 
an accidental fire. Bishop Turbs made a vow that he would 
not go any further than twelve leagues from his church, unless 
compelled by absolute necessity, until it was rebuilt. Some- 
times he sat in a chair at its door, asking for contributions. In 
two years the church was repaired, and Bishop Turbs died. 
His successor, John of Oxford, is said to have built the 
infirmary of the monks, and to have remitted the tax imposed 
by Herbert on every messuage in the diocese for building the 
church. In other words, this bishop wound up the building 
account of the Norman church, the erection of which had occu- 
pied the best part of acentury. As tothe conventual buildings, 
3ishop Herbert is said to have built the dwellings of the monks 
and John of Oxford the infirmary. The outer wall of the 
cloister is Late Norman ; the inner wall is of later date. The 
chapter-house was upon the east face, and between it and the 
transept was, a few years ago, a passage called the Slype. The 
foundations of the chapter-house have been excavated, when 
there was discovered a semicircular apse. Thus it appears that 
there must have been a Norman chapter-house, which was 
rebuilt or much altered by those who built part of the cloister. 
Immediately above the east cloister walk was the dorter of the 
monks. On the south side of the cloister was the fratery. 
There remains of it a beautiful range of Norman windows. At 
some distance south are the ruined columns of the infirmary, 
which was pulled down in 1806. At the west end of the south 
side was the kitchen, and alongside it the guest-hall. A 
detached belfry stood just within the original monastery gate- 
house, on the site of which stands the Erpingham Gate. 
Between 1245 and 1258 Bishop Walter de Suffield took down 
the Norman lady chapel, and replaced it with a new one, all 
that remains of which Early English chapel, that was pulled 
down by Dean Gardiner in the reign of Elizabeth, is the 
beautiful Pointed arch of its doorway. 

_ The riot of 1272 was an important event in the cathedral’s 
history. The accounts of the riot were curious and valuable, 
as illustrating the state of feeling between the laity and 
secular clergy on the one hand, and the regulars on the other. 
The south-western gate of the monastery and the church of 
St. Ethelbert were destroyed. The west gate was forced, the 
belfry caught fire—the citizens contended through the careless- 
ness of the defenders—and the flames spread to the church. 
Whatever could be burned was burned, with the exception of a 
single chapel. The citizens were condemned to pay 3,000 
marks towards the rebuilding of the church and monastery. 
Six years after this disaster, Bishop William de Middleton 
dedicated the church in the presence of Edward I. and many 
nobles. No important event in the history of the church 
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occurred till 1362, when England was visited by a violent 
hurricane, which greatly damaged buildings in various parts of 
the country. Bishop Percy gave 400 marks out of his own 
treasury to repair the presbytery, which had been thrown down 
by the great wind, and obtained subscriptions from the whole 
of the clergy in his diocese. Bishop Alnwick willed to have 
the great west window put up. It is similar in design to that 
in Westminster Hall. In 1463, during the episcopacy of 
Walter Lyhart, there was a third fire, the accounts of which 
are meagre. The chancel struck by lightning was partly 
burned. Lyhart was buried in the nave in front of his new 
work called the reredos, remains of which Mr. Clark subse- 
quently pointed out in the easternmost bay of the nave 
against the screen. A fourth fire took place in 1509, when 
the roof of the north transept was burned. Then Bishop Nix 
vaulted it with stone. In the cathedral were practically two 
churches, that of the citizens and that reserved for the monks. 
Bishop Herbert left a cruciform church, the transept of each 
having a chapel on its eastern face. There is a procession 
path along the whole, with curious circular chapels with semi- 
circular apses on their eastern faces on each side of the 
cathedral, called, that on the north the Jesus, and that on the 
south St. Luke’s Chapel. Then Bishop Eborard finished the 
nave, and his work extends from the twisted pillars to the west 
end of the church. There is a central Norman tower. As to 
when it was built there is no direct evidence. There was a 
wooden spire built between 1291 and 1297, at a cost of 248/. 
That would be the spire which was broken down in the great 
storm of 1362. Blomefield asserted that Bishop Goldwell 
finished beautifying the tower, which might mean also that he 
added the spire. The Norman nave had a wooden roof ; that 
was probably destroyed by the fire of 1463, for the stone 
vaulting is due to Bishop Lyhart, whose device recurs among 
the bosses. Some time before 1474 the windows were altered. 

Various other buildings were visited, and at the evening 
meeting papers bearing on the archeology of the district were 
read. 


THE HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS COLLECTION. 


Pes following report, drawn up by Mr. Samuel Timmins, 
has been submitted to the Birmingham City Council by 
the Free Library Committee :— 

The collection of Shakespearean rarities offered to the 
Corporation of Birmingham by the will of the late Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps (for the sum of 7,000) was fully 
described by him in a privately-printed calendar, in1887. The 
volume gives in its 150 pages a detailed description of the 805 
objects which form the collection. Many of these headings 
include numerous examples, so that the total number is very 
large. The collection is not a number of mere curiosities, but 
each article has some special reference to the life and times of 
Shakespeare and his surroundings in Stratford and London. 
The collection was formed to illustrate, by all available manu- 
scripts, books, engravings, drawings, maps, plans, surveys, and 
all that could throw any light, direct or incidental, on the 
personal and literary life of the poet, the history of the drama 
and the stage, and the general history of the age in which 
Shakespeare lived and wrote and acted on the Elizabethan 
stage. Although Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had devoted nearly 
fifty years to the study of those times, and especially to the 
works of Shakespeare, he found that his advanced age would 
not allow him to do justice to all the material he had 
collected. He limited his recent collections to “ Illustrations 
of the Life of Shakespeare,” and has left ample material for 
some successor, who, he hoped, would be able and willing to 
complete such a work from this varied and valuable collection. 
He had, apparently, till very recently expected, if not desired, 
that the whole collection should go to the United States, where 
large and valuable libraries and liberal private purchasers 
have so long secured the literary rarities which have been 
offered for sale at enormous prices. The collection can only 
be fully appreciated, or its literary value understood, by a 
careful examination of the various items, but a general 
description may be given under the following headings i 
(I.) Early engraved portraits of Shakespeare. (II.) Authentic 
personal relics. (III.) Documentary evidences respecting his 
estates and individuals connected with his biography. 
(IV.) Artistic illustrations of localities connected with his 
personal history. i 

I. The most important of the first division is the unique 
early proof of the famous Droeshout portrait, which, with the 
bust in Stratford Church, are the only authoritative and con- 
temporary portraits of the poet in “his habit as he lived.” 
The impressions of the plate in the few known copies of the 
rare First Folio vary considerably, and even the best examples 
are singularly inferior to this copy, which is in its “ original 
proof state before it was altered by an inferior hand,’ and it 
also differs materially from the other copies in this collection as 
to form and expression. It was purchased many years ago for 
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100/., and from the fact that it is the earliest and most life-like 
portrait, aad that it has never been successfully photographed, 
it would certainly realise a very large sum if it could be sold 
publicly, but Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps seems to have taken every 
precaution to prevent his collection being dispersed. 

II. The relics which can be positively associated with 
Shakespeare are extremely few. No letter written by him has 
ever yet been found. Only five examples of his handwriting 
have ever been preserved, and these are merely signatures. 
Three of them are on his last will, now in Somerset House, and 
the other two on legal documents—one in the British Museum, 
and the other at Guildhall—all three public collections, never 
to be broken up. No other similar relics had been found till 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps fortunately secured some documents of 
unquestioned genuineness, which, although they do not bear 
Shakespeare’s signature, have certainly passed through his 
hands ; and they have a further historic value as connected 
with his house at Blackfriars and his home at New Place. 
“* Of these title-deeds there are no fewer than six in the present 
collection.” 

III. All these and several others relating more or less 
directly to the poet’s property were purchased for very large 
sums, and have not only historic interest but great pecuniary 
value, and would excite very keen competition if they could 
have been offered for sale. Among the other numerous legal 
documents are several relating to other properties in Stratford, 
one of them—the Clopton Cartulary—dating from 1313 to 
1515, and bearing the rare signatures of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
Thomas Greene, the poet’s cousin, Walter Roche, his school- 
master, Francis Collins, his solicitor, and John & Combe and 
Thomas Combe, his personal friends, as well as those of the 
Earls of Southampton and Essex. 

IV. Pictorial illustrations of Shakespeare and the houses 
and places associated with his name and fame are numerous 
enough nowadays, but any of the seventeenth and even of the 
eighteenth century are singularly rare. “ The Bodleian Library, 
so rich in English topography, has none; while in the British 
Museum there are hardly any of the slightest interest.” Only 
two large and important collections of drawings and engravings 
illustrative of Shakespearean biography now exist—one, that 
collected by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and the late Mr. W. O. 
Hunt, and now in the birthplace at Stratford, and the other the 
present collection. Only three original last-century drawings 
of his birthplace at Stratford are now to be found ; the one in 
the British Museum, and the two others in the present collec- 
tion, and are the more important as part of the history 
of the house during its many changes, and before its restora- 
tion. One drawing of much value was destroyed with the 
Staunton Collection, in the fire at the Birmingham Free Library 
in 1879, but a tracing of it is among the present numerous 
sketches. The rapid and constant destruction or removal of 
old houses and buildings during the past few years renders 
many of the drawings extremely valuable. From 1862 to 1868, 
the late Mr. J. T. Blight was engaged by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
to make drawings in pencil and in water-colour of all the most 
remarkable buildings, not only in and around Stratford, but all 
the way by various roads to London, as illustrations of the 
travelling of Shakespeare’s time. These are extremely 
numerous, and of such artistic value that they would be highly 
prized, apart from their local and historic interest, as records 
of picturesque old buildings rapidly disappearing. The 
topography of Stratford-on-Avon is also largely represented by 
a ground plan of the college (near the church, and destroyed in 
1800), so early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, with 
the tithe-barn shown ; the perambulation of the town in 1591, 
and the first plan of the town in 1759. The curious old mural 
paintings on the walls of the Guild Chapel were copied in 
water-colours by Thomas Fisher, in 1810, just before they were 
destroyed. He left two sets of his original drawings, which are 
far superior to the engraved copies in detail and effect. One 
of the replicas was burned in the fire at the Reference Library 
in 1879, and the other is preserved in this collection. The life 
of Shakespeare in London is also represented and illustrated by 
many rare and curious drawings and prints. Norden’s fine 
engraving shows Old London Bridge in 1597—its form during 
the poet’s London life. Braun’s curious plan of the city in 
1574, and Harrison’s view in 1604, are extremely rare, while 
Visscher’s ‘* Panoramic View of London from Whitehall and 
Rotherhithe,” showing the Globe and other theatres, is unique, 
and of remarkable interest. Not only Stratford and London, 
but Windsor and many other places are literally ‘ repre- 
sented” by the numerous drawings, the purpose having been 
from the first “not the mere desire for accumulation” but the 
“ definite purpose of illustrating the ‘ Life of Shakespeare’ by 
representations of every morsel that could be found of his own 
contemporary England—that is to say, of every object which 
he himself was likely to have seen.” Among the many printed 
books some are very remarkable and nearly unique. There 
are two editions of ‘Lily’s Shorte Introduction of Grammar, 
generally to be used, compiled and set forth for the bringing 


-up of all those that intend to attain the knowledge of the Latin 
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tongue,” London, 1568, for which Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps paid 
1207, A copy of this, and also of the 1567 edition, are to be 
found in this collection, and one or both were certainly used in 
Stratford School when Shakespeare was learning his “ small 
Latin and less Greek.” A curious illustration of this is found 
in the fact that Shakespeare quotes a line in Terence from this 
edition, and not from the classic text direct. Another “ Classic” 
also then used in grammar schools is the rare Ovid of 1567, 
several passages from which are quoted in “The Tempest.” 
Other school-books of Shakespeare’s times are also represented 
by the rare maps of Warwickshire by Saxton (1576), Speed 
(1610), and others of later dates. 

Many of the printed books have manuscript notes of great 
interest and value. A unique and interesting record of 
Shakespeare’s later life in Stratford is found in a description of 
New Place, where he lived and died, The house was pulled 
down and rebuilt in 1702, but a paper in the handwriting of the 
Rev. Joseph Greene, master of the Grammar School (1746- 
1787), contains the only known description of New Place as 
Shakespeare left it, taken w¢/vd voce from an old man who had 
played there whena boy. Another book of singular interest 
and original value is a copy of Dugdale’s “ Warwickshire,” which 
belonged to the Rev. Joseph Greene, and which contains many 
manuscript notes and drawings from his pen and pencil, in 
which the lost details of Stratford a century ago and of 
other neighbouring places have fortunately been preserved. 
Other notes and records by the same old worthy—the first 
historian of Stratford—have also from time to time been added 
to this collection, and are of rare historic and topographical 
interest. Another rare and curious book is the “ Select 
Observations on English Bodies ”—the Case Book of Dr. Hall, 
Shakespeare’s son-in-law, a remarkable record of local practice 
as a physician and now very rarely found. Many others of the 
printed books are extremely rare and valuable. Among them 
are the ‘ Palladis Tamia,” 1598, with the earliest list of Shake- 
speare’s plays :—“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 1598, the first work 
with Shakespeare’s name ; “ King Lear,” “as plaid before the 
King’s. Majesty at White Hall, upon St. Stephen’s Night in 
Christmas hollidaies,” 1608; a M.S. of 1607, the only one 
known ina contemporary private library in which Shakespeare’s 
works are mentioned; the very rare edition of his Poems, 
1640, with Marshall’s still rarer portrait of Shakespeare ; Lane- 
ham’s account of Kenilworth, black letter, 1575, of extreme 
rarity and value; and two examples of the very rare music of 
the time of Elizabeth, Morley’s “ First Book of Ayres,” 1600 
(with ‘It was a lover and his lass,” in “ As You Like It”), and 
a rarer MS. of Giles Lodge, 1591, with “apt notes” of old 
songs and ballads. Among the many other rarities are Hey- 
wood’s “Apology,” 1612; Nashe’s “ Pierce Pennilesse,” 1592; one 
of the earliest playbills known, and hundreds of others rare or 
unique, and each and all more or less largely illustrating some 
detail of Shakespeare’s life and works and times. These 
Shakespearean rarities have not merely a personal or dramatic 
interest. They illustrate not only Shakespeare and his native 
county, and not only the poet, but the age in which he lived. 
They have been collected by a competent judge of what was 
known and what was wanted, and have been preserved and 
annotated so as to be ready for all research, and to leave little 
to be added even by the most diligent and generous searcher 
among the relics of old times. 

On consideration of this statement the committee requested 
the chairman, with Mr. Samuel Timmins, Mr. Alderman Powell 
Williams, M.P., and the chief librarian, Mr. J. D. Mullins, to 
inspect the collection, which is now deposited for safe custody 
in two rooms in the Safe Deposit in Chancery Lane, London. 
The result of the inspection has been to convince the deputa- 
tion of the great intrinsic value of the majority of the items in 
the collection. Every book, print, and engraving and manu- 
script is so well bound or mounted as to be ready for reference 
and use. The eighteen volumes of drawings and engravings 
supply to a large extent the loss which the library sustained by 
the destruction of the Staunton Collection in the fire of 1879, 
It is not possible to estimate exactly the money value of the 
collection, but your committee, on the best estimate they can 
form, are of opinion that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has not over- 
estimated its value, and if the items composing it were sepa- 
rately sold by auction it would realise more than 7,000/. There 
can be no doubt that the possession of this unique collection 
and that of our Shakespeare Library would attract to Birming- 
ham an increasing number of persons, and would make the city 
second only to Stratford in its interest as an attraction to lovers 
of Shakespeare from all parts of the civilised world.. While, 
therefore, fully recognising the pressing necessity of providing 
additional branch libraries, your committee hope that the 
Council will consent to the purchase of this collection, 


Mr. Evan Spicer, chairman of the South London Poly- 
technic Institute, has received from Mr. Frank Morrison, of 
Kensington, a promise to give 10,000/, towards the Battersea 
Institute, 
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AMERICAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


[te churches shown in the accompanying sketches are an 
illustration of modern church architecture in America. 

The first sketch shows the design prepared for the church 
of St. Simeon, proposed to be built on a site in Ninth Street 
and Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, as a memorial of the late 
Bishop Bacon Stevens, from the designs of Mr. F. R. Watson. 
The amount needed is about subscribed, and work will soon be 
begun. The church and parish house alone will be built at 
present. A friend of Mr, Cope, the minister, has promised to 


church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Wissahickon Heights, 
built from the designs and under the direction of Messrs. 
G. W. & W. D. Hewitt, architects. The church is centrally 
placed. The entire length is 121 feet. The nave and aisles 
are 78 feet 6 inches by 45 feet 9 inches, the transepts each 
Io feet by 22 feet, the chancel is 30 feet by 24 feet, the clergy 
vestry room is 19 feet by 14 feet 10 inches, beneath which is the 
choir vestry. In the base of the tower is the organ chamber, 
10 feet 8 inches by Io feet 8 inches. The tower, which is 
Ioo feet I inch to the top of the apex, and 108 feet 1 inch 
to the top of the cross, has four stages, the upper ones of which 


Pe 
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erect the parish house at his own cost when the church is built, 
and the property turned over to the trustees of the diocese. 
The plans show a cruciform church, 123 by 70 feet, in English 
Decorated Gothic style, having chancel, nave, aisles, and tran- 
septs. It is to be constructed of Yardleyville stone, with 
brown-stone trimmings. The clerestory arches will be of 
Indiana stone, resting on columns of the same. The interior 
will be lined with buff bricks with dark brick wainscoting. The 
roof will be an open timber construction, the ceiling of worked 
yellow pine. On the south of the chancel will be the clergy 
and choir vestries, and on the north the organ. The windows 
are to be all of rich traceried cathedral glass. 

The tower, which is to be on the western end of the church, 
will form an entrance to both the church and parish house, and 


are reached by a spiral stairway in an octagonal turret. In the 
fourth there has been placed a chime of eight bells aggregating 
in weight 10,000 pounds, one-fourth of which is in the largest. 
Messrs. Mears & Stainback, of Whitechapel, London, were 
the founders. On the west is a porte-cochére, 12 feet 6 inches 
by 30 feet, and on the south a porch, 5 feet 10 inches by 
8 feet 8inches. The height from the floor to the peak of the 
ceiling is 46 feet. Local stone with Indiana Jimestone is used 


in the construction ; the roof is covered with slate, having a 
galvanised iron cresting. The clerestory arches, which are of 
red brick, rest upon columns of Indiana limestone, capitals 
being carved. The entire interior is lined with brick, the 


wainscoting being of red, above which are decorated vari- 
coloured bands, 


The roof is an open timbered construction. 


it is expected that a fine chime of bells will be placed in the 
upper stage. It is to be finished with pinnacles and battle- 
ments. 

The parish house will be at the western end of the site, and 
extend 95 feet on Hutchinson Street, with the facade on Lehigh 
Avenue, In the basement will be part of the gymnasium, 
toilet-rooms, &c. ; on the first floor will be the main Sunday- 
school room and guildrooms ; the second floor will have addi- 
tional guildrooms and a large room for entertainments ; on the 
third accommodations for the assistant clergyman and the | 
sexton, as well as the gymnasium proper, 

Steam heating will be adopted, separate systems being 
employed for each building. Wrought-iron will be used for the 
gas fixtures and other interior work, 


The church and buildings in the second sketch showthe parish | 


is the furniture of the rest of the church. 
is a large and beautifully-polished font of Mexican onyx. The 
credence, which is handsomely carved, was made from the old 


SS 
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The windows are leaded cathedral glass. The chancel furni 
ture, with the exception of the brass eagle lectern, is of oak, as 


Inthe south transept 


carved oak reading-desk of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, 
England, and was a gift of the vicar of that church. 
The Sunday school or parish building is 58 feet by go feet, 


_and is one storey in height, except at the point where the stack 


rises from the north gable. The main room which will serve 


_ asa chapel and Sunday-school room is 32 feet by 55 feet, and 


is connected by removable partitions with the infant school- 
room, 20 feet by 22 feet 6 inches. ‘This is separated by a hall 
and vestibule from the parish library, 12 feet 3} inches by 
15 feet 6 inches; adjoining this is the ladies’ parlour, 21 feet 
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4 inches by 15 feet 6 inches, with its large and cheery open fire- 
place. Over this is the room to be used by the Dorcas Society, 
20 feet 6 inches by 21 feet 4 inches, which has abundance of 
light and a spacious open fireplace. Inthe rear of the main 
room are three RBible-class rooms, each Io feet 6 inches by 
15 inches, that can be thrown into one room as occasion may 
require. There is an abundance of closets, toilet-room, and 
every convenience. The Sunday-school room has an open 
timbered roof with circular braces. The furniture is all of hard 
wood in natural finish ; the stonework was obtained from an 
adjoining quarry. The interior will be plastered in rough sand 
finish. The glass is rolled cathedral, leaded. 

The rectory is in keeping with the church and school 
building ; on the lower floor there are a spacious hall, parlour, 
dining-room, and two kitchens ; on the second four comfortable 
chambers, as there are also on the third, which is in the steep- 
pitched slated roof. 


STONE CHURCH, BUCKS. 


VISIT was paid to this church on occasion of the excur- 
sion of the Bucks Archzological Society, and a paper 

was read by the vicar, Rev. J. E. Challis. The church, he 
said, was consecrated on June 1, 1273, by Reginald, Bishop of 
Gloucester, and was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, but the 
earliest historical reference was in 1150. The architecture of 
the nave was much earlier than the date of consecration, as was 
evident from the semicircular arches and the capitals, but 
especially that which surmounts the pier at the north-western 
corner. The other piers are cased in Roman cement, and the 
capitals apparently have been touched up. The whole of the 
present chancel is modern. It was built in 1844, and replaced 
an Early English chancel, with fine old sedilia, foliated canopies 
and columns. When a portion of the wall at the south-east 
angle of this chancel was being taken down the Rev. J. B. 
Reade, vicar of the parish, took with his own hands, from 
between two of the largest stones, a silver penny of Edward I., 
thus obtaining satisfactory proof that this chancel was built 
during that king’s reign. The foundation of the south wall was 
placed only just below the surface, and not being at an equal 
distance from the centre with the north wall, it was proposed 
to make it so. On preparing the ground for this purpose the 
workmen found a deep and well-laid foundation of a former 
wall, exactly similar in character to the foundation of the 
north wall. There can be but little doubt that this founda- 
tion supported the first chancel of the ancient church. 
The present chancel is therefore built upon the founda- 
tions of the first chancel, the south wall being slightly to the 
north of the wall of the second chancel, the original position 
of the roof of which may still be seen on the external surface 
ef the east wall of the nave. The second chancel was there- 
fore wider than the first and than the present (by about 1} feet). 
The south transept arch is Early English, perhaps of the same 
date as the second chancel, ze. of the consecration of the 
church. It probably had an altar at the north wall, for when 
the south wall, which was leaning, was taken down in 1883, a 
piscina was uncovered. Its position was carefully measured, 
and when the wall was rebuilt it was placed in its original 
position, and where it can now be seen. The small north 
transept seems to be of a later date. In 1883 the porch, which 
was in a very dilapidated condition, was entirely taken down. 
it had been built against the west wall of the south transept, 
and its removal revealed the former existence of a small 
window in this wall, which would seem to show that there was 
no porch when the south transept was built, and that no porch 
was then contemplated. There was nothing distinctive in its 
architecture to indicate its date, and it was an unsubstantial 
structure. The present porch is 6 feet to the west. The zig- 
zag moulding round the semicircular arch of the doorway was 
found to be covered with, and partly composed of, Roman 
cement, and the side shafts were similarly covered and so filled 
in at the back that they did not appear to be detached, as they 
now are seen to be. The tower is evidently of later date than 
the nave, and perhaps than the south transept. A gallery was 
taken down some years ago, and in 1883 the turret at the 
south-east corner being in a crumbling condition was rebuilt. 
The upper part of the interior surface of the walls of the nave 
is lath and plaster. I conclude that the walls were carried up 
éo their present height at a reduced thickness, and the 
clerestory windows inserted, when the present roof was put on, 
and replaced the old high-pitched roof, the ridge of which was 
of the same height as that of the present roof. It is intended 
to return to the high-pitched roof, as has already been done in 
the case of the transepts. There are brasses on two stone 
slabs in the nave. On one are the effigies of a male anda 
female ; the head is gone from the male effigy, apparently 
before it was placed on the present slab, and the effigy is 
clothed in a shroud, with this inscription underneath (filling in 
the abbreviations) :—‘ Orate pro animabus William Gurney 
quondam de Bishopston et Agnetis uxoris ejus, qui quidem 


Williamus obiit xxix die Maii Anno Domini mccccxxv. et 
preedicta Agnes obiit die Anno Domini mccccxx. Quorum 
animabus misereatur Deus. Amen.” On the other siab are 
the effigies of a male and female, with the figures of six male 
children and three female, not kneeling. The inscription 
below is as follows :—“ Here lyeth Thomas Gurney and Agnes 
his wyf which Thomas dyed the viii. day of May Anno Dni. 
MDXxX. on whose soule Jhu have m’cy.” This plate is double- 
faced, or engraved on the upper surface, but the last line of 
this inscription has been cut through. The whole inscription 
has been given by the late Admiral Smyth, the last line 
restored by conjecture from the bits of letters remaining (see 
“ Records of Buckinghamshire,” vol. ii. p. 175) :—‘ Of your 
charity pray for the soul of Christopher Thorpe, which deceased 
the 28th day of September, the year of our Lord MDxu. On 
whose soul have mercy.” (Modernised.) The brass of the 
effigies is also engraved on the other side. The Norman font 
was placed in the church when it was repaired in 1845. 
It appears that this font was formerly in the parish 
church of Hampton Norris, in Berkshire, and at the time 
of its removal to Stone was well remembered by many 
of the older inhabitants. Nearly 100 years since the 
family of Matthews, then resident in the parish, originally 
members of the Society of Friends, having conformed to the 
Church of England, presented on the occasion a new font, 
which bears an inscription with date 1767. The original font 
was consequently removed to the Rectory garden, where it 
remained until Mr. J. G. Akerman, F.R.S., secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, who married into the Rector’s family, 
had it conveyed to Kensington and placed in his garden; 
thence it was removed to a villa about six miles from London, 
on the road to Croydon ; and it was here that it was traced by 
Mr. William Hewett, jun, of Reading, who kindly furnished 
this information of its progresses to the architect employed in 
the restoration of Stone Church. Mr. Akerman offered it to the 
Rev. J. B. Reade, and, on the approval of the architect, it was 
accepted. When it arrived it was covered with composition 
and whitewash. The pedestal is modern, cut in imitation of 
the old work on the font. The font was placed in its present 
position, on a new stone platform, last Christmas (1888). The 
bells were rehung by Warner & Sons in 1883, and a new treble 
bell was added, the gift of Mrs. Bartlett, making a ring of six. 
The tenor bell was also recast. It was the oldest bell, bearing 
the date 1634, with the inscription, ‘Tenor hum all round.” 
There is also a small bell, with the date 1699; perhaps the 
priest’s bell. The old treble bell has the inscription, “I as 
trebel beginn.” The old second has, ‘“‘Chandler made me, 
1726.” The old third, “I as third ring.” The old fourth was 
recast by Thomas Mears, founder, London, 1899. Small bell 
has, “ Richard made me, 1669.” The old register begins with 
the year 1538, and there is no break in the registers down to 
the present time. At November 20, 1653, when there is a 
change in the handwriting, the entries cease to be of baptisms, 
but only of births, till September 26, 1695, when the date of 
baptism is added to that of birth. The one exception is, 
“Elizabeth, the daughter of William Lucas, was borne the7 of 
July [1654], and bazt. in the chappell of Bishipstone.” 


Architectural Classe¢. 
Srr,—I have been much amused by the perusal of Mr. 
Earle’s letter in your last number. While admiring the writer's 
enthusiasm, I cannot hold a very high opinion of his common 


sense. Great reforms will have to be made in the RI.B.A. 
before the public are likely to find the 50,000/. which our 
sanguine young friend thinks may so easily be raised. 
Yours, &c., 
AN OLD F.R.I.B.A. 
London: August 6, 1889. 


Dr. Isaac Barrow. 


Str,—In Dr. Pope’s “Life of Seth Ward, the Bishop of 
Salisbury,” a chapter or two are devoted to very interesting par- 
ticulars relating to that great luminary of the Church of England, 
Dr. Isaac Barrow. Dr, Andrew Pope has fallen into several 
mistakes, and has consequently been treated by biographers— 
who cannot write a life, but only chronologise, as if they had 
been sent out by the master to gather all the fruit a date tree 
will yield them—as a somewhat inaccurate and incompetent 
gossip merely. This is not the case; he is of the genus 
Boswell, and has a fine eye for the vital points that indicate 
character and the personality of a man, and it is to him we 
owe nearly all the salient touches that enable us to get again 
into living contact with one of the very largest spirits that have 
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glorified the body of our Anglican clergy. A Colossus of 
learning, a hero in courage, a lion in bodily strength, a child in 
innocency, and a saint in soul, if ever a singular angel strayed 
down amongst men belated to partake in humanity, and though 
in it visibly, yet to escape the evil of the flesh, it was no other 
than Isaac Barrow. That we know this is very much due to 
the seeing eye which lent its colour to the graphic pen of this 
same Dr. Andrew Pope. As London is fast perishing in its 
historic treasure, and as generations of Pharaohs have sprung 
up that know not Joseph, and care nothing for Isaac, one 
would like to set down for men of a less advanced civility, who 
love to stand still a little, stare super antiguas vias, and to 
think, some sketch that may link the Charing Cross of Stuart 
days with the Empire, so-called, into which the kingship of 
our ee of latter days has rotted or dwarfed—for “ ripeness 
is all. 

Well, Pope says that Barrow died on May 4—as other 
worthies have, Thornhill the painter, Tippoo Sahib the 
Sultan, Kerr Porter, and others—in 1677. He died intestate 
in the 47th year of his age, “in mean lodgings at a saddler’s 
near Charing Cross—an old, low, ill-built house which he had 
used for several years. For though his condition was much 
bettered by his obtaining the mastership of Trinity College, yet 
that had no bad influence upon his morals: he still continued 
the same humble person, and could not be prevailed upon to 
take more reputable lodgings.” 

We have another account, not tallying exactly with this, 
from Dr. John North, who had got himself admitted of Trinity 
chiefly out of “the value he had for the more than thrice ex- 
cellent master, Dr. Barrow.” I shall give his own words, as 
an extract of this kind is twice as lifelike when given in the very 
words of the period ; for were the style in its structure fully 
tenfold superior, a deftly cultured taste would yet much prefer 
to it the ruder narrative that sprang from the time itself, with 
the full flavour of humanity upon it. Between the one and the 
other there is to be found all the difference that exists between 
the racy vegetable just dug out of the garden and put on to 
cook, and that which has travelled miles to market for redis- 
tribution and consumption in some smoke-dried city. Get near 
to nature, touch, man, the earth where you can, for it carries 
with it a gift of health and vigour beyond the power of money 
Far purchase for you. North’s account, verbatim, is as 
ollows :— 


The good Dr. Barrow ended his days in London in a prebend’s 
house, that a little stair to it out of the cloisters, which made him call 
it a man’s nest, and I presume it is so called at this day. The master’s 
disease was a high fever. It had been his custom when (upon the 
fund of a travelling fellowship) he was at Constantinople, in all his 
maladies to cure himself with opium ; and being very ill, he probably 
augmented his dose, and so inflamed his fever, and at the same time 
obstructed the crisis ; for he was a man knocked down, and had the 
eyes as of one distracted. Our doctor seeing him so was struck in 
horror, for he that knew him so well in his best health could best dis- 


tinguish, and, when he left him, he concluded he should see him no 
more. 


Napier, commenting on the discrepancy between the two 
authorities, remarks that Barrow might very well have lodged 
a few days in the cloisters of Westminster during the examina- 
tion time of scholars competing for the exhibitions to Trinity 
College, and yet have held his usual lodging at the saddler’. 
He lies buried at Poet’s Corner, where there is a marble bust 
of him in high relief. It is but a poor work of art, but conveys 
some likeness of the man. Better far, at any rate, than the 
idealised nonsense of Noble’s pretty work. The portrait of 
Marcus Brutus on his denarii is said to represent Barrow far 
better. Perhaps in passing it may be well to notice the lengthy 
Latin epitaph written by Dr. Mapletoft, his friend, though it is 
not in itself of a merit very striking. It calls him wr prope 
divinus, and says truly enough that he was an ornament to the 
chairs professional that he had filled, as also to his Church and 
nation. He that would deny this of Barrow would be but a 
tabid, indeed, and mangy critic. This friend winds up in the 
pithy, quaint, old fashion of the day that touches home, which 
often rhetoric will not, with a “go and do thou likewise”— 
“Abi, lector, et eemulare ”—and the plain announcement, “ His 
friends set up this stone.” This was before that hallowed 
corner of the poets had been converted by the chapter of acci- 
dents into a dean’s fine art gallery. 

Now, to return to “the mean lodgings at a saddler’s, near 
Charing Cross.” Cunningham, usually so very ‘“‘ dependable ” 
in his facts—I use this word in defiance of purists, as I have 
Pope’s “dependable friendships ” on my side—gives his death 
as Dr. Andrew Pope does. I have shown above Dr. North to 
be probably right, so that the dear old cloisters retain the 
high memorial honour. One footprint of the fading past is yet 
preserved to us, for the other house dear to memory was swept 
away bodily years ago, though Cunningham did not fail to 
record, after his wont of affectionate enlightenment, that the 
house was still standing at the commencement of the present 
century. Before Trafalgar Square had been laid out that area 
was the site of the royal stables, and called the King’s Mews. 
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Hedge Lane, where the Duke of Monmouth had his house, ran 
into Cockspur Street at the spot where the Union Club- 
house now stands, and right along the north side of Charing 
Cross ran “a glaring, dirty, dingy-looking brick wall, intersected 
by still more dingy-looking houses, the largest of which was 
occupied by the father” of Lord Chief Baron Pollock, the 
King’s saddler ; and at the end of this wall close to the Golden 
Cross Hotel, since moved further eastward, St. Martin’s Lane 
entered Charing Cross. There was a gate in the middle, 
which opened upon a spacious yard, where the royal stud were 
exercised. The mews stood very nearly on the site of the 
roadway that now runs in front of the National Gallery, with a 
thoroughfare for pedestrians going back into Castle Street past 
Tenison’s Grammar School that Wren built. I doubt not but 
that Barrow’s ‘‘ mean lodgings ” were part of the house belong- 
ing to the then King’s saddler, who, as Pollock after him, no 
doubt held a lease direct from the Crown. If Crown lawyers 
were antiquaries, and would look up their old leases, we might 
even now find the name of Charles II.’s saddler and Barrow’s 
landlord. What’s the use? As much as to know imperfectly 
the structure of a spider’s eye, perhaps. 


Walthamstow. C. A. WARD. 


GENERAL. 


™M. Puvis de Chavannes has been raised to the grade of 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, in recognition of his 
services in the decoration of the Sorbonne. 

Mr. James Sutton, on behalf of the American Art Asso- 
ciation, has just paid the 580,650 francs for Millet’s Angelus. 
Millet received 1,800 francs for the picture. Of the sum 
obtained by exhibiting it for two days after the recent sale 
2,000 francs has been forwarded to his widow at Barbizon. 


A Belgian Exhibition is to be held next spring in London. 
Its principal organisers are Sir Polydore de Keyser and M. 
Edouard Séve, Belgian Consul-General at Ramsgate, to whom 
the initiative of the undertaking is due. 

A Lofty Iona Cross of granite is proposed to be erected 
in the East Bay at North Berwick, in memory of Miss Catherine 
Watson, lately drowned in the attempt to rescue others. 

The Dundee Town Council propose to confer the freedom 
of Dundee on Mr. William Arrol, the contractor for the Tay 
and Forth bridges. 

The Longton Town Council have decided on the erection 
of a pavilion for the park at a cost of 2,500/,, inclusive of 
fitting up. 

The Vicar of Epping, the Rev. E. Bucxmaster, has given 
2,0c 0/2, towards the new church to be erected on the borders of 
Epping Forest. 

The Restoration of the old church of St. Mary, Chester, 
which has for some time been closed, is to be undertaken. 
From a survey hy Mr. J. P. Seddon, the architect, and from 
the report of Mr. Ewan Christian, the architect to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, it is estimated that an expenditure of 
from 2,500/. to 3,000/. will be necessary. 

Mr. E. A. Hackett, County Surveyor for the Northern 
Division of the County Kerry, has been appointed County 
Surveyor for the South Riding of Tipperary, in place of Mr. 
J. Leslie Worrall, who resigned recently through ill-health. 

Mr. J. W. Start, architect, of Cups Chambers, Colchester, 
was on Monday last elected by the ratepayers as Surveyor to 
the Colchester Channel Commissioners by a majority of 64 
votes. There were five other candidates, and 115 voters went 
to the poll. 

A Stone Chancel Screen for St. Michael’s Church, Maid- 
stone, has been proposed as a memorial of the late Mr. F. 
Scudamore. 


In Regard to the Carpenters’ Company’s examination 
for foremen or clerk of works, at a meeting of the court of the 
Company on Tuesday the medals and certificates were pre- 
sented to the following successful candidates by the Master, 
Lieut.-Colonel Banister Fletcher, J.P., F.R.I.B.A. first Class 
Certificates —C. W. D. Boxall, gold medal; H. Kent, silver 
medal; A. Whillier, bronze medal; S. Evans, A. D. Johnson, 
J. D. McNair, G. W. Chilvers, A. G. Morrice, C. T. Aston. 
Second Class Certificates.—W. Benn, J. Eunt. 


Mr. A. B. Brady, who was for many years an assistant to 
the engineer of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, Man- 
chester, has been appointed “ Engineer of Bridges” by the 
Queensland Government. 

Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson, quantity surveyor, of 9 Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster, has taken into partnership Mr. 
William G. Leigh (who for the last twenty years has been with 
Messrs. Karslake & Mortimer), The business will be in future 
carried on under the style or firm of “Pryce Cuxson & 
Leigh.” 

Mr. R. G. Dunville has offered to present the city of 
Belfast with five acres of land for the purposes ofa public park. 
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A CONTROVERSY is going on in Leeds over the question 
whether a salary of 7oo/. a year is adequate remuneration 
for a medical officer of health for the town. The economists 
in the Council maintain it is a sufficient sum, as it is not 
necessary to obtain a physician in large practice for the 
office. The medical men, with Mr. Pripcen TEALE as 


their spokesman, consider that a larger salary should be 


paid. It is pointed out that the medical officer is by 
law bound to “be qualified in medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery,” and after January 1, 1892, he must hold 
“a diploma in sanitary science, public health, and State 
medicine.” Everybody who takes an interest in sanitation 
will desire to see only qualified men holding offices, but 
considering the salaries paid to town surveyors and sanitary 
engineers, who have the most onerous duties, a salary of 
7004 does not seem inadequate in such a town as Leeds 
for a medical officer. The facilities for education in 
sanitary subjects enable a young man to gain a diploma 
without much cost to himself, and the preparation for the 
office of medical officer of health is far easier than what has 
to be gone through by a town surveyor. The state of the 
market must also be considered, and we have no doubt 
that many trustworthy and efficient doctors will compete 
for the Leeds office, although a higher stipend than 700/, a 
year may not be offered. 


THE competition for the extension of the Leeds In- 
firmary has ended in the success of Mr. GEORGE Corson, 
whose design was marked “ Lochinvar.” Mr. Wituram H. 
THorp gained the second prize, and Mr. Witt1AM Bake- 
WELL the third prize. Mr. Corson has, of course, ob- 
tained the appointment of architect. Sir Doucias GALTON 
gave his aid to the Infirmary Board in the examination and 
selection of plans. 


AN interval of eleven years has passed between the 
publication of the sixth and the seventh reports of the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851. In the course of that 
period many changes have occurred among the Com- 
missioners, as well as in the disposition of the property 
under their charge. One of the first pieces of information 
in the report relates to an offer made to the Government to 
devote 100,000/. to the erection of a museum of scientific 
instruments, or a library of scientific works and labora- 
tories of scientific research, on the condition that the 
Government would undertake to maintain the building. 
The offer was declined, but so convinced are the Com- 
missioners of the necessity of such an institution that they 
have reserved an area of 44 acres, worth 200,000/., for 
buildings connected with science or the arts, and in July 
1888 the plot was offered to the Government for 70,000/, 
The question is at present under consideration. 
proof of the Commissioners’ generosity is seen in the letting of 
the site for the City and Guilds Institute at the modest sum 
of a shilling a year. A lease at a rent of 5/7. a year of a 
site for the Royal College of Music is now in preparation. 
Mr. Samson Fox gave 45,000/. towards the building, and 
the plans have been made by Sir A. W. BLomrigtp. Sites 
for other institutes have been granted on conditions no less 
liberal. or the site of the Imperial Institute, which con- 
tains nearly six acres, only 5Z. a year is paid. 


AFTER disposing of so much land, there still remain 
four plots which formed part of the Horticultural Gardens, 
containing 69,000 square feet, 55,000 feet, and two of 
43,000 feet. It is proposed to dispose of them as sites for 
houses. As the lessee will be bound by strict conditions to 
conform in the designs to the requirements of the Com- 
missioners, according as they will be advised by Mr. 
WATERHOUSE, R,A., who is consulted in respect of all the 
buildings on the property, there is security that the 
houses will not be unsuitable to so important a situation. 
For two of the sites a rent of 5,0o00/. has been offered on 
condition that the lessee may have the option of taking the 
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remaining two at a rent of 3,006/, a year. It is proposed 
by the Commissioners to devote about 5,000/. out of the 
income thus derivable to the establishment of scholarships 
and other means of promoting scientific education, care 
being taken not to clash with the arrangements of any 
institution. Objection will be raised to the proposal, and 
it will be said that the remaining sites should be appro- 
priated for public buildings. But it must be remembered 
that many people consider that South Kensington has 
monopolised more than is advantageous for the interests of 
the metropolis and of the country in general. Hitherto the 
provinces have been only deriving indirect profit out of the 
property of the Commissioners, and as it is impossible to 
erect museums and the like all over the kingdom out of the 
rents (never exceeding 5/, in any case) paid for sites at 
South Kensington, it certainly is wise to try and aid the 
cause of technical education in some other way, and it is 
difficult to devise a better one than the establishment of 
scholarships. 


Ir was to be expected that the competition should be 
keen for the chair of engineering in Glasgow University, 
which the late Mr. W. J, M. Rankine was the first to 
occupy. ‘Three at least of the candidates have experience 
in teaching. Professor Barr, of the Yorkshire College of 
Science in Leeds, is known in Glasgow, as he was an assistant 
to Professor JAMES THomson, and held the Young demon- 
stratorship. While in Leeds Professor BARR generously 
gave much help to young architects by his lectures, and it 
was his desire to have a special course for them in his class- 
room. Mr. Henry Dyer has the distinction of being the 
first Scotsman who gained a Whitworth scholarship. Fora 
time he taught engineering in Japan, and he would make a 
zealous professor. Professor R. H. Smiru, of Mason’s 
College, Birmingham, was also engaged in Japan, and he 
organised the engineering department in the University of 
Tokio. In Birmingham Professor SmirH has made a name, 
and it will be strange if he is allowed to go northwards. 
His small book on “Cutting Tools” is a model of a 
student’s book, and his treatise on “ Graphics,” when com: 
pleted, will be the standard work on the subject. 


Ar the meeting of the Sheffield Town Council on 
Wednesday the Mayor moved the following:—“ That 
application be made by this Council to the trustees of 
St. George’s Guild, that the contents of the St. George’s 
Museum at Walkley be loaned to the Corporation for not 
less than twenty years, to be located at Meersbrook Hall 
or such other place as may be mutually agreed upon, the 
Corporation to furnish the building for the purpose, and 
adapt part of it for students, and tindertake the mainten- 
ance of the museum, and allow the master of the Guild 
and his nominee and two trustees thereof to be associated 
with the Corporation in the management and control of the 
museum; an assurance to be given by the Guild that, as far 
as practicable, the contents of the museum shall remain for 
a period of not less than twenty years, with power for the 
Corporation and trustees to loan any portion of the collec- 
tion for limited periods to responsible bodies.” Some time 
ago there was a proposal to the same effect, and indeed 
plans were obtained for a Ruskin Museum. Meersbrook 
Park has been since that time acquired by the Council, and 
it is found that the hall is suited to exhibit the collections 
at Walkley. Since the death of Mr. Swan, who was an 
ideal curator, Mr. Ruskin probably finds that the museum 
at Walkley is difficult to control. He is ready to allow the 
transfer of his collections to Meersbrook Hall, and the 
members of St. George’s Guild, who have an interest in 
them, are also willing. It is, therefore, likely that Mr. 
RusKIN’s treasures may be brought nearer to the people of 
Sheffield. 


UnbER the will of the late J. F. LA Tropk BaremMan, 
C,E., the personalty is put down at 43,2272 The testator 
bequeaths all his real and personal property in the island 
of Majorca to his son, Lez La TrRosE La TRoBE BATEMAN}; 
two thousand pounds amongst nephews and nieces; seven 
hundred pounds to his brother Epwarp ; five hundred 
pounds and furniture, pictures, and other effects to his 
wife; and the residue to his sons and daughters. 

B 
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SOME NOTES ON SYMBOLISM IN 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
[By A CoRRESPONDENT. | 
(Continued from page 73.) 

ONTINUING the subject of the Cross, and without 
@ entering into theological dissertations, which would 
be foreign to the scope of this essay, it is certainly remark- 
able how the glorification of the sacred “‘ Tree” has become 
intertwined with Christian art in every possible way. 

In the church at Tue Brook, Liverpool, Mr. C, E. 
Kempe has exercised his fine talents by fully depicting that 
most beautiful and significant sacred allegory of the ‘ Tree 
of Life.” In this symbolical representation of the Cruci- 
fixion, the Blessed Virgin and St. JoHN stand at the foot of 
the cross, with angels on either side carrying golden censers. 
These angels are draped in robes of white and salmon 
colour on a background of dark olive-green foliage, the 
effect of which is very good. Above, the “ Tree” is shown 
producing fruit, representing the Virtues. Representations 
of the prophets and the appropriate emblem of the pelican 
feeding her young are introduced decoratively as acces- 
sories. 

In the year 1880 a painted glass four-light window was 
put up in the church of Christ Church, Sparkbrook, near 
Birmingham. Its idea is to exhibit the scheme of Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained, the subjects of the first and 
fourth lights referring to the Tree of Life, the loss of which 
is described in the Old Testament, and its ultimate 
recovery in the New. The first-light depicts the expul- 
sion from Eden, ‘‘ Lest he take also of the tree of life, 
and eat, and live for ever.” The second light illustrates 
Bataam’s prophecy, ‘I shall see him, but not now. There 
shall come a star.” The third light shows the Magi travel- 
ling to Bethlehem, ‘‘And when they saw the star they 
rejoiced.” The last light shows the State of the Blessed. 
There are three quatrefoils in the traceried head of the 
window, the lower two of which have respectively an apple- 
branch with blossom, illustrating “‘ For as in Apam all die”; 
while the remaining part of the verse, “ Even so in CHRIST 
shall all be made alive,” is shown forth by the Crown of 
Thorns. The highest quatrefoil contains Hope, represented 
by a figure leaning on the anchor, and gazing upwards, 
‘Even so come Lorp JEsus.” 

The writer has described the subject of this window 
rather fully, as it is a pleasing example of an attempt in the 
right direction to depart from the hackneyed line, while 
keeping well within Scriptural limits and away from fanciful 
or conjectural subjects. 

In the painted glass of the east window to an old church 
in Somerset, executed by some eminent modern artists, 
representing the Crucifixion, crowned angels hover above 
the Saviour’s head, while behind the cross hangs a banner 
of gold. As no historical picture would be appropriate or 
by any means desirable in such a situation and in a trans- 
parent medium like glass, this suggestive symbolism is very 
proper for a scene which all Christians must desire by every 
means in their power to extol and glorify. 

A rather novel idea is shown forth in another modern 
east window—one in Christ Church, Kensington. The 
subject is “Our Mortal Life,” showing forth the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life eternal through Our Saviour. Com- 
mencing at the lower part of the window, we have—(r1) The 
teaching of Our Lorp; (2) Our life encompassed with 
sorrow and sin, calling for resignation and penitence; (3) 
The resurrection of the body—the earth and sea giving up 
their dead on the sounding of the last trump; (4) The 
kingdom of Heaven as illustrated by Our LorD; and (5) 
The end of time as proclaimed by the angel in the Book 
of Revelation. 

There is a charming symbolic meaning in the names of 
the constellation of Cygnus, which is in the form of a cross, 
and under, on one side, is Aquila, the emblem of St. Joun. 
On the other side is Lyra, with its beautiful star Vega on 
the Harp, typical of the everlasting covenant and of Our 
Blessed Lorp, who was the root and offspring of Davin, 
the bright and morning star. It is also typical of the music 
of the angels, singing before the Throne. Some way down, 
beneath the lower limb of the cross, is Ophiucus, or the 
Serpent-Holder, his foot upon the scorpion and with the 
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serpent in his hands (St. Luke x. 19):—‘‘ Behold I give 
unto you power to tread on serpents and scorpions.” 
Between Ophiuchus and the Lynx is Hercules, the type of 
‘him that overcometh.” Beyond this constellation is 
Corona Borealis, the celestial crown. It is said that only 
in Cygnus is the form of the cross to be seen in this 
hemisphere. 

The best hymns of the Church of England bring in 
symbolism, certainly a most appropriate theme for sacred 
verse, the “ Christian Year” being an excellent example of 
poetry, much of which can be readily adapted for use in 
public worship. In the hymn for Trinity Sunday, for 
instance, how beautifully does KEBLE allude to the doctrine 
commemorated in this great festival !— 

Three solemn parts together twine 
In harmony’s mysterious line ; 
Three solemn aisles approach the shrine. 

The descent of the shadow on the dial of AHaz down 
ten degrees (2 Kings xx. 11) has been considered to be a 
type of the descent of Curisr below the nine degrees of 
angels or the Heavenly Hierarchy, “ Being made a little 
lower than the angels.” This incident, it will be remem- 
bered, was on the remarkable occasion when HEzEKIAH, 
King of Judah, was ‘sick unto death,” and the prophet 
IsataH warned him that it was Gov’s will he should die. 
On praying for a longer life, IsaAianH gave HEZEKIAH a sign 
that his prayer was answered by bringing the shadow of the 
dial ten degrees backward. 

The more attentively the Old Testament is studied, as 
has been lately mentioned in this essay, the more it will be 
found how, both in the historical and prophetic books, 
types of the New Testament and of later events are shown 
forth. For example, JONATHAN, the son of SAuL, isa 
type of Crist (1 Samuel xviii. 4) :—‘‘ And JoNATHAN 
stripped himself of the robe that was upon him and gave it 
to Davip, and his garments, even to his sword, and to his 
bow, and to his girdle.” 

In what are called the Divine Bestiaries of the early 
Medieval period, explanations are given of the symbolism 
thought to be expressed by certain animals—some of them 
real, others fabulous like the unicorn, gryphon, &c. The 
different virtues and vices are supposed to be represented 
by each, as well as certain legendary predilections said to 
attach to them, and the moral lessons to be derived there- 
from. A study of these works would probably elucidate 
some of the grotesque carvings in many parts of religious 
edifices. (Bestiarium, ‘‘ Dictionary of Architecture.”) To 
our modern notions the introduction of the likeness of 
extraordinary looking beasts inside churches, frequently in 
most conspicuous positions, is not quite pleasant. Even 
when used outside, in the shape of gargoyles, typifying the 
spirits of evil driven outside the building, one likes them 
little better. It seems as if it had been better that the 
lessons to be derived from the characteristics of various 
animals had been confined to writings, such as ‘‘ Atsop’s 
Fables,” &c. 

In a well-known Christmas carol, the Star of Bethlehem 
is alluded to as having been in the form of a radiant child, 
bearing a sceptre or cross when first seen by the Magi. This 
idea is suggested by a legend preserved in an ancient com- 
mentary on St. Matthew. In a favourite hymn “ For 
Evangelists” the four rivers out of Paradise are pointed 
to as types of the four Evangelists, and this symbolism 
fully carried out. 

Another beautiful illustration of what the writer has 
been enlarging upon is this. The Church has always con- 
sidered SIMEON and Anna the prophetess waiting for and 
welcoming Our Blessed Lorp as an emblem of our calling, 
which is to stand with loins girt and with lamps burning in 
expectation of the Saviour’s Second Advent. The old 
name of the festival of the Presentation in the Temple, 
—commonly called the Purification of the Blessed VircIn— 
Candlemas, was given to it on account of the custom of 
bearing lights in the hands at the great Eucharist—denoting 
the waiting attitude of the Church. 

The Canonical Hours, happily still preserved in the 
services of many of our English churches, are marked by the 
ringing of the bells seven times, for which number various 
reasons have been given. Some, for example, think it 
originated from the practice of the “Sweet Harpist of 
Israel,” as mentioned in Psalm cxix, 164, this particular 
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Psalm being generally considered to have been written by 
King Davin himself—‘ Seven timesa day do I praise Thee, 
because of Thy righteous judgments.” Another theory is 
that this sevenfold ringing symbolises a thanksgiving for 
the completion of the creation of the world on the seventh 
day (surely a somewhat fanciful theory). Another idea is 
that it alludes to the acts of the Blessed Lorp in 
His Passion, which, in Watcori’s “Sacred Archeology,” 
are given in detail. However, it really seems to matter 
but little as to the exact origin of the beautiful custom. 
For, with the exception of the number three, there is 
scarcely any other with so many mystic symbolic meanings 
as seven, and which can thus so appropriately be devoted to 
bells. While on this particular point, it must be remarked 
that there can be no doubt but that the cause of symbolism 
has been sometimes damaged by indiscreet advocacy and 
far-fetched conclusions. Here are two instances of what is 
meant:—It has been said that the church of SS. Vincent and 
Anastasius at Rome had its walls curved like the ribs of a ship; 
and the nave of Payerne Abbey Church, Switzerland, is of un- 
even width, in order to represent a vessel beaten by the waves. 
Again, when the late Sir GILBERT Scorr was sending in his 
design in competition for a Lutheran church (St. Nicholas, 
Hamburg), he quoted the words of a Roman Catholic, 
Aucustus WELByY Puciy, in regard to symbolism, which 
to the writer appear to be subject to the same objection 
just alluded to:—‘The clustered pillars as emblems of 
brotherly love, each assisting to bear that other’s burden 
till all meet in the heaven’s vault above.” This is a pretty 
idea, but does it not look rather like an afterthought, when 
the pillars were built? Here is another piece of symbolism 
from the same source, ‘‘ The richest fulness of sculpture 
abounds in the wide portals [of a church], as if invitingly 
pointing towards rich and blissful treasures of the Spirit 
which are contained in the interior of the building.” This 
likewise is a beautiful notion ; but there is surely an 
obvious, though rather matter-of-fact, way of explaining the 
matter ; for it is natural to desire to emphasise ornamenta- 
tion where every one with the smallest powers of observa- 
tion cannot fail to see it. It is necessary to sound a note 
of warning to those who are apt to “ride their hobby too 
hard.” But when Puern, alluding to the font, remarks that, 
if placed near the door, “it reminds and admonishes each 
person, on his entrance, of his baptismal vow which he has 
once solemnly confirmed as bound in covenant with his 
Lorp and Gop,” then one feels ¢a¢ is most true. It is 
rather to be regretted that in some recent modern churches 
the font, though placed in a special annexe, or baptistery, 
and the great sacrament of Baptism thus properly dignified, 
is yet considerably removed from the main entrance. It is 
in consequence not sufficiently striking to the casual, or 
other, worshipper. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL USES OF IRONWORK. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
Triangular and Lattice Web Girders. 


OR large spans plate web girders have a very heavy 
FE appearance, quite unsuited to the majority of archi- 
tectural purposes, and in addition to this they not only look 
heavier than lattice web girders, but above certain spans 
they use more material in the web, because practical neces- 
sities prevent the theoretical requirements from being ap- 
proximated as closely as may be done with the open web 
construction. ‘The reason is that in the plate girders the 
web must be continuous, and below a certain thickness we 
cannot practically go, whereas in the triangular webs the 
material is localised, and can therefore be more closely 
adapted to the amount of stress falling upon It. : 

The strains upon the system of bars forming a triangular 
girder are determined by the principle of the parallel of 
forces, and may be conveniently checked by the application 
of calculation by moments; in fact, one principle will prove 
the other, as we will now briefly show. In fig. 3, let ab 
and cb represent two forces acting at the point 4 in the 
directions shown; complete the parallelogram adcd, then 
ad=cb and de=ab, and the directions are parallel to those 
of the sides to which they are equal. Let P=force ab; 


P'=the force c; and let R=d, which is a diagonal of the 
parallelogram adcd. If db represent the centre line of an 
elastic bar, of which the end 2 is secured, and the force P 
act upon it in the direction dc, the end d will be drawn 
along de, being compressed in proportion to de; if now P’ 
act upon the bar in a direction parallel to da, the bar end 
will be drawn in that direction, and further shortened ac- 
cording to the value of 2’ or cd, and it will be brought back 
into the line d; and if both the forces act together, the bar 
will be shortened in the direction d, and the ratio of the 
strain in the direction d to those in the directions of ad 
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and cb will be that of the diagonal d/ to those lines; there. 
fore the forces Pand P’, equalling respectively ad and cd, 
may be equilibrated by a resistance 2 equal to the diagonal 
db. ‘This diagram can be drawn to scale and the result 
tested by calculating the moments of the forces about any 


-given point From // draw to the directions of the forces 


the perpendiculars fy, f%, fi. The forces P and P’ act 
about the point /to the right, and the resistance 2 acts to 
the left. Let this diagram be drawn to a scale of 50 lbs. to 
the inch for the pressures, and 50 feet to the inch for the 
distances of f from the directions of the forces. The forces 
scale P=ab=44 lbs.; P’=cb=36 lbs.; and the resistance 
R=db=72 \bs. The distances scale, having been taken 
haphazard, fye=28; ft=28; fi=21.5. Now if the resolu- 
tion of the forces by the parallelogram is correct, then 
(Pxfe)+(P' x fi)=(R x fh), replacing these by their values 
(Px fg) +(P! x ft) = (44 X 28) + (36 X 21.5) = 1232 +4+774= 
2006 foot-lbs. To equal this we have (2 x 7h)=72 x 28= 
2016 foot-Ibs. ‘This shows an error of less than one per cent., 
which is as near as we can expect to get in measuring lines 
to so small a scale; so the result may be considered 
conclusive, 

Lattice girders may be divided into two principal classes, 
according to the angles at which their bars are set to the 
horizon, only two having been generally adopted up to the 
present time; these are 45 degrees, as shown in the eleva- 
tion at AB, fig. 4, and 60 degrees, as shown at CD in 
the same figure. We shall consider the stresses upon 4B 
first. The girder shown has two series of triangles, and 
the girder consists of seven bays or panels, divided by the 
vertical bars @0,, a,0,, &c. The object of these bars is to 
distribute the load equally between the two series of triangles; 
if, therefore, the load is at the bottom, they will be sus- 
pension bars carrying half the load at one of the points 4 


to the top of the girder; and if the load is on the top they 
must be rigid struts carrying half the load at the points a 
to the bottom of the girder. If there are no such dis- 
tributing elements, each series of triangles will take its load 
just as it comes upon it. The angles of the bars being the 
same throughout, the stress upon each bar of a series 
similarly placed will bear a certain fixed ratio to the vertical 
load sustained by it, and this ratio will be determined by a 
parallelogram of forces, and may be expressed—as will be 
seen—in terms of the dimensions of component parts of the 
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structure itself; thus we avoid the Introduction of trigono- 
metrical terminology, and so simplify matters generally. 
The vertical loads will increase as we approach the points 
of support (the same as shearing force in the plate girder 
web), that from a; passing half through the bars a3, and 


b,a,, to be added to the load at a,; and the other half 


through the bars a3; and 43a,, to be added to the load at 
@, whence it is transmitted through other bars to the bear- 
ing at 4. It will be noticed that in this system of con- 
struction the top flange, which is liable to compressive 
stress, is not supported by a continuous web, and therefore 
each part between the apices @ of the triangles acts asa 
short column or strut, and as such its resistance must be 


determined; and the same observation applies to those of 


the web elements that are in compression. The general 
conditions of the rupture of columns and struts having been 
discussed in an earlier part of this article, we need here 


only to note the actual formula we shall require to use for 


present purposes. Both the top flange and the struts will 
be built up of plates and angle or tee-irons, in order to 
obtain a rigid section; then let y=the length divided by 


the least width at the centre, and 4 be taken as a factor of 


safety, then the working stress s in tons per sectional square 
inch will be s=4.75-+(1 + sa) if the ends are firmly 


tivetted up where they join, and s=4.75+ (: + 7) if the 


strut ends are connected with the flanges by means of pins. 
We observe from this, in passing, that the use of pin-con- 
hected joints in girders of this type involves a considerable 
addition of weight in the struts to that which would be 
necessary were those of the firmly rivetted type used. 

The elevation 42 shows the centre lines of the structural 
elements of the girder, and between these the dimensions 
are to be measured. Let d=depth measured between the 
intersections of the ties and struts at the top and bottom 
flanges ; 7=span between intersections of end bars and end 
uprights ; s=width of one panel as aa,; w=load per 
lineal foot in tons. The load on each panel will be=z.s, 
and that at each apex a, a, &c., and d,, 45, &c., will be= 


W.Z. 


7s under a load uniformly distributed along the whole 


length of the girder. As the stresses are symmetrical on 
each side of the centre, shown by the dotted line, it is only 
necessary to deal with one-half of the structure. Let W= 
the total load at @,, and on ad, to any convenient scale 
mark off a,¢ equal to IV; draw ec parallel to fa, and 
parallel to a,a, ; then a, f and a,¢ will represent the thrusts 
on @,0, and a,@; respectively due to J. But the stress on 
the strut is to the load as a,/ is to aye, or, by similar 
triangles, as @,0, is to a,0, ; therefore the stress on the strut 
is to the load as the length of strut is to the depth of girder. 
Let Z=the length of strut, measured between centre lines, 
and S=stress on strut; then S=//’x : 
the centre ling, all the loads to the left must pass ultimately 


Commencing at 


On to the support 4. The load at a, and the stress 
2 


Corresponding to this load is $=? x = which will be the 
Stress upon the bar a4, ; the stress on 3a, will be the 
same in amount, as the load at 2; is equal to that at a3, but 
in this case it will be in tension. As a general rule, for the 
hature of the stress on the web elements under a maximum 
distributed load, any bar whose upper end is further than its 
cower end from the nearest point of support is in com- 
pression, and z7ce versd. Having ascertained the stress due 
to the first load, that accruing as we approach the pier can 
et W.2.L, 
2a 
on the different web bars will be on ad, and Gut, SP % 
on 4,0, and 4,¢,, S=2P, because the loads at a,and 3b, 
are carried by the bars intervening and added to the loads 
at a, and 4, ; in like manner on a,6 and Oa, S=3.Pand 
were the girder longer the stresses would continue to 
increase according to the same arithmetical progression. 
That the stress on one bar is transmitted to the next with. 
out change of value is shown by the parallelogram 0, ¢..7, 
in which the strain on @,0, is resolved on to ba and 4,0, ; 
it is seen that the lines J,g, 3,4 representing the stresses on 


be found by summation. =f, then the stresses 


the strut and tie are equal. By similar triangles 0,7 is to 4, 
as 6,6; is to d,a, ; but the angle of the bars to the flanges 
being 45 degrees, 4,4, (the width of a panel) =d, and 4,4;= 


od. Again, Sab h= Wx; hence if F=the stress on 


the flange due to a given load W; F=Sx ok Wr x 
t 


L 
pe W. At the point 4 where the girder rests upon the 
abutment the resolution is different, and the stress on the 
last bar @,0 is there resolved horizontally on 4d, and vertic- 
ally upon the pier, and the parallelogram is similar to 
aa,)\b, which is a square, the tension (due to the load 
carried to 4) acting upon 4, will be = J”; and the same 
reasoning applies to the compression on aa,. In addition 
to the stress brought upon the flange by the lattice bar 
there is another due to the apex load, as we see in the 
parallelogram a, fec ; where the stress on aya, is represented 
by a,¢ is equal to ae the load at a, and as the load is the 
same at every apex the addition to the flange strains will be 
the same at every apex for the part of the load coming on 
the girder at that apex. In summing up the strains upon 
the flanges we commence at the pier. The load brought by 
the bar 2,4 comprises those coming on to the girder at 


a,b, and a3, which =3@7= WV, and therefore as shown 
2 

above for the end bar=/ At joint J, there is the 

tension due to the load at b=, and that brought by the 


bar @,,, which is due to the loads at 4, and 4, ; making 
W=wz; and the tension due to this 2/V=2.wz; the 
whole tension therefore upon bbs Fa + 4 ows 
4ws. At joint d, there comes on the tension due to the 
load at that point =“” and the tension brought on by bar 
a3), which is due to the load at a3, and equal to 2 W=w.z, 


Hence for bar 4,63, F==4.ws+ +23 =, At the joint 
2 


d, the only increment of tension is that due to the load at 


a de therefore the stress on the bar 4,0, is 
2 


that point, or 
fra UF 8 6.2, 
2 2 

the top flanges will be the same in amount as the tensions 
upon the bottom flanges opposite them. We now take an 
example, and see how this last result checks by the calcula- 
tion by moments ; for, if this is right, all the other formulze 
must be correct, as they are all concerned in arriving at the 
value of the stress upon the central bar 4;4,. Let the span 
of the girder d=70 feet, then each panel or bay will be 
to feet, as there are seven panels, and, as these panels are 
square, the depth d=10 feet. Let zv=1.5 tons, then each 
panel load =wz=1.5 X 1o=15 tons, and the central hori- 
zontal stress /=d,w.2=6 X15=90 tons. Proceeding by the 
method of moments, we have the reaction at J equal to half 
the weight =3 x w.s=3 X15=45 acting at a distance of half 
the span =45 X 35=1575 feet-tons acting upwards, and the 
moments of the three loads at a,0,, ab., and a3, acting 
downwards at their respective distances of 25 feet, 15 feet, 
and 5 feet from the centre of the span. These amount to 
15{25+15+5}=675 feet-tons, giving as the resultant 
moment 1575—675=900 feet-tons. The moment of 
resistance must be equal to this resultant moment of stress, 
ts 990 EOE 
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Io 

tons, the stress previously found. In this case there was 
the same load at every apex top and bottom; hence 
corresponding bars, whether in tension or compression, have 
the same stress upon them. We will now see what 
expressions we shall get if we assume there is a top 
load on the girder, and that the vertical bars a,d, 
are omitted. Each panel load will remain = wz, but 


The compressions on the bars of 


and it is xd; therefore “x d=g00, 


it will be concentrated on one apex. The rates 
of strain to load will remain the same as_ before, 
SX é . Beginning with the lattice bars on the centre, 


©.2-L _ P andthe same amount 


the stress on @30, will be= 7 
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of stress will appear as tension upon bar 2,a,, and on @,d, 
there will be this stress and that due to the summit load at 
a, the total being S=2P. On the other series of triangles 
we have on bars a,/,, and 0,a strains due to one apex load 
at a, and here S=/. The tensions on the bottom flange 
will be, on 44,, equal to the load brought through a,d; #= 
W=2wz. At joint 0, there is the load from a.= W=wez 
to be added, so for bar 0,d,; P=2w2+2ws=4we. At dy 
the additional tension will be that brought on by the bar 
axb,=2W where W=wz; therefore on 4,4,; P=4w2z+2wz 
=éwz; which is the same as occurred in the last example. 
The compressions on the top flange will be, on aa, due to 
the load brought through éa,, and equal to it as the strain 
on d,a is resolved horizontally and vertically; for aa, #= 
wz, the only load being that on a,. At a, there is the stress 
due to the summit load at that point=zz and the stress 
brought on by bar 4,@,, which is due to load at a;, and 
equals 2zz: then for a@,a,, F=ws+ws+2wz=4wz. At a, 
there will be the addition due to the load at that point= 
ws, so for a,a, F=4w2+ws=5wz; and at a, there will be 
a similar addition, making for a,a, /=5ws+we=6vwez. 
Although the stresses are not equal throughout the flanges 
they become equal at the centre. On the top flange there 
is an addition to the stress at every joint, but on the bottom 
one there is no addition at J; because there is no bottom 
load in this case. The end pillar ad will have to support 
the load brought upon it through the bar J,a, and also half 
the load between a anda, In the first example with the 


verticals a,2,, &c., this load will amount to 3x2 +“ = 
2 2 


3s 


27z if the load is on the top, and only 2— if the load is 


at the bottom. On the central diagonal bars a,, and d,a, 
there are no strains if the load is uniformly distributed 
along the whole length of the girder, but should there be 
any inequality in the loading some stress will be thrown upon 
them. 

It is obvious that it is desirable to make the compression 
members as wide as possible in order to have as high a 
working resistance as possible. For rigid structures we 
have assumed 4 tons per sectional square inch as safe work- 
ing strain; let us now see what proportion of length to 
width will be requisite to enable us to retain this for the 


struts, The formula for working strength of such elements 
° 7? refe) + re . 
iss=a75+ {2 +=}. Let s=4, then Se eee 


and 7?=168.75; therefore y=12.9—that is to say, that we 
can retain the value 4 for s if the length of the strut is not 
more than thirteen times its least width. It has been seen 
that towards the centre of the girder the strains are very 
light on the lattice bars, and in point of fact they cannot 
be kept down to the theoretical size, therefore as the work- 
ing resistance will necessarily be less than 4 tons per 
sectional square inch, we may reduce the width propor- 
tionately and so make the best use of our material. The 
struts for large girders may conveniently be made of two 
side bars connected together by a light web of lattice bars 
or by zigzag flat bars which can be rivetted on to the side 
bars without the intervention of angle-irons, thus consider- 
able width is obtained without waste of material. When 
the series of triangles are more numerous the struts are 
frequently formed of angle or tie-irons, and the ties of flat 
bars running between them, and sometimes both struts and 
ties are made of flat bars, but then the girder must be 
furnished with web stiffeners the same as a plate girder. 

As the stresses on the parts of a triangular girder do 
not keep continually increasing, but advance by sudden 
increments at the points where the diagonal bars meet the 
flanges, the facilities for adapting the sections of the metal 
to the strains are much greater than in plate girders. 
There is sometimes a difficulty in finding room in the 
ends of the diagonals for the necessary number of rivets to 
take up the stresses on the bars, it is therefore often advan- 
tageous to make the side plates of the flanges as deep as 
possible so as to afford a maximum of room ; but then in 
some cases it becomes necessary to use joint plates to con- 

_ nect the diagonals with the web, but this should be avoided 
if possible, as the joint plates cannot fail to give the girder a 
clumsy appearance. It is to avoid this that some designers 
use pin connections, but, as we have already shown, the 
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struts are then much weaker, for they are practically 
columns with rounded ends, and keeping the proportion of 
thirteen lengths to one of width, as above, the working 
resistance in tons per sectional square inch would be, 

= 4:15 — 9.7, which is a very low factor 


S=4.754 { 1474 
225 n75 
indeed, and adds very much to the weight of the work. 


The value of 2 for the angle of 45 degrees will be the 


ratio of the diagonal of a square to its side, that is the 
square root of 2 which=1.414. In working out the stresses 
on the lattice bars arithmetically, in the example given 
above, we should have pee See ana 
eM 

tons, which would be the stress on the bar nearest the centre 
of the span; those on the following bars are found hy 
multiplying this by 2, 3, &c. : 

(To be continued.) 


X 1.454 =10.6 


THE NEW MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, VIENNA. 


HE Museum of Natural History in Vienna, opened by the 
Emperor on Sunday, is situated, says a correspondent of 
the Dazly News, in the square which faces the Ringstrasse, 
opposite the Burg Palace, and the centre of which is occupied 
by the monument of Maria Theresa, unveiled more than a year 
ago. The museum has a frontage of about 570 feet, is 77 feet 
in depth, and covers an area of nearly 13,000 square yards. 
Its height is about 88 feet, and the central part of the building 
is surmounted by an “attika,” 15 feet high, out of which rises 
the dome or cupola, which is almost 110 feet high. The 
crowning point of the building is a colossal statue of Helios, 
the top of which is nearly 220 feet from the ground. The 
building is divided into four storeys—a low ground floor con- 
taining the apartments of the directors, and the rooms in which 
objects are to be prepared and repaired for the collections ; a 
lofty ground floor, where are placed the mineralogical, geological, 
pre-historical, and ethnographical collections ; the first floor with 
rooms of extraordinary height, containing the collections of 
animals ; and a second floor for botany, and a beautiful anthro- 
pological collection, comprising skeletons of all races and 
several thousand skulls. 

It will be difficult to understand that though the list of 
ornaments is a long one, the beautiful building is not over- 
burdened with decoration. On the square plateau forming the 
base of the cupola, which, as has been said before, is sur- 
mounted by the statue of Helios, are four colossal sitting 
statues of Hephzestus, Gea, Poseidon, and Urania, as the 
representatives of Fire, Earth, Water, and Air. A marble 
balustrade surmounts the entire building, and upon it are placed 
at regular intervals thirty-four statues, about 10 feet high, of 
men famous in science. The collection is completed by sixty- 
four busts of men learned in natural history, placed in niches 
above the windows of the second floor, their names being en- 
graved on red marble tablets below the windows. There are, 
moreover, marble reliefs above the windows of the first storey, 
medallions over those of the second, and niches with allegorical 
statues at either side of the great gates. These represent the 
history of the human understanding of nature. They begin 
with Mythology, shown by Genii driving butterflies and riding 
on dolphins, and pass to the dawn of Science in the represen- 
tations of Phryxus and Helle, and Hercules and Atlantis— 
whom Greek legend represents as having crossed the ocean 
as far as the Hellespont and the Columns of Hercules respec- 
tively—and jason. Time and Space are next shown, the first 
by figures symbolising Present, Past, and Future ; the latter by 
embodiments of Height, Breadth, and Length. Then follow 
the six days of the Creation, with statues of Noah, the preserver 
of men and animals; Moses, as showing the Semitic views of 
nature; all the gods of mythology and all the continents, and 
lastly a group comprising Alexander the Great, who disclosed 
the east to ancient culture ; Czesar, who opened up the north ; 
and among modern discoverers Columbus, Vasco de Gama, 
Newton, Kepler, Magellan, and Captain Cook. 

Three enormous cast-iron gates, reached by a number of 
broad granite steps, lead into the vaulted vestibule, in the centre 
of which there is a circular opening giving a view of the great 
dome. From the vestibule, which is paved in black and white 
marble, two small flights of steps lead to the ground floor to the 
right and the left. Opposite to the three gates rises the great 
staircase, which has been adorned with the utmost profusion. 
All the steps are formed of white marble monoliths six anda 
half yards broad; the sides are of yellow marble framed in 
darker stone, bearing the cypher of the Emperor in bronze 
The ceiling shows Canon’s last great work, Ze Course of Life 
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which is not a frescoed painting, but probably the largest 
canvas in the world. It represents Work, Love, Wealth, 
Renown, and Power rising upward and defeating Hatred, 
Greed, Shame, and Despair. The centre is occupied by a 
Sphinx impassive to all the turmoil around, and the Genius of 
Time, a bearded old man, which figure is a portrait of the 
painter. The twelve semicircular niches on the walls of the 
staircase are filled by twelve canvases by the same hand ; they 
represent all the sciences in allegorical figures. Eight white 
marble statues more make this staircase a veritable temple of 
art. They are Aristotle, Kepler, Newton, Linnzeus, Abraham 
Gottlob Werner, Cuvier, Berzelius, and Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. The vestibule on the first floor has a gilt railing round 
the opening in the ceiling of the ground floor. It is adorned 
with marble figures of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Ethnography, and Anthropology. A frieze with representations 
of all kinds of animals surmounts the walls. 

The great defect of all museums, lack of space, is absent 
here ; and in this respect the Museum of Natural History in 
Vienna has not its equal. Though the building was completed 
in 1881, its foundation-stone having been laid in 1872, it was 
not opened till quite recently, so long did the internal arrange- 
ments and the placing of objects which were brought from the 
Burg Palace take up. The collections are the private property 
of the Emperor, and the first bezinning was made one hundred 
and forty years ago, when the Emperor Francis I. bought the 
fine collection of the Florentine, John Baillon, and made 
him director of the young museum. The Imperial collections 
were extended so quickly that additions had to be made to the 
palace to make room for them; but everything was crowded 
into narrow and dark rooms, so that it became absolutely 
necessary to build a museum for them. 


TESSERA. 


The Acropolis of Athens, 


E. E. CROWE, 

ARS true point from which the plain of Phalerum, and, in- 

deed, the whole valley of Athens, is best studied and con- 
templated, is the Acropolis, which rises out of it, as its islands 
do out of the A‘gean. The first impression made upon one by 
a near view of the Acropolis was that it looked the whole of its 
antiquity. It is difficult for inanimate objects to wear the 
character of extreme age. Feudal towns may be found that 
look old and_hoar, but Classic architecture, however shattered 
and ruined, does not suggest ideas of remote antiquity. The 
Parthenon when by itself would not make this impression, still 
less the Propylea. But the battered rock of the Acropolis 
looks its years; it is so frowsy and so shattered, bearing 
marks of having been time out of mind belaboured by the 
fiercest of human efforts. The middle-aged battlements, which 
here and there crest the rock, rise from it in a huge tower, and 
cover its more classic ruins, are so evidently the work ot a 
thousand years later, that, history apart, one turns to the 
Acropolis as an unquestionable monument of power and art in 
the remotest ages. The Acropolis is oblong, apparently 
running from north-east to south-west ; the entrance is at its 
north-western angle. Beneath it are the ruins of a large 
theatre, built most incongruously at the foot of the sacred hill by 
a rich amateur, who at a later day wanted to revive the 
dramatic entertainments of Greece. It is something which 
might take place amongst ourselves, when the shell of an 
opera-house or a circus may be erected or discovered after the 
temples of the legitimate drama have disappeared in their 
insignificance. You enter and find yourselves on the marble 
steps of the Propylaa. I found it difficult to quit them, or 
advance a second step amidst their illustrious ruins. Wearied 
and heated by the ascent, there is repose beneath the shade of 
the white columns, the view extending over the Pnyx and the 
Pirzeus off to Salamis. The columns and marble steps of the 
Propylaea have been for so many centuries built up and 
covered with mortar and building, that they now come out as 
fresh as at the first opening. Neither time nor war has defaced 
them. What a contrast, when one rises, mounts those steps, 
and passes under the columns of the Propylzea into the open 
space of the Acropolis! It is a fearful chaos. With the 
exception of the spot occupied by the Parthenon on the right as 
we enter, and by the Erechtheum on the left, the whole space is 
one indescribable mass of ruins. Thousands of columns, of 
vaulted roofs, of entablatures of marble of all kinds and colour, 
seemed to lie here smashed into a million fragments by some 
gigantic hand, and then rained down by the same hand upon 
the space contained between these ancient walls. The ruin, 
however, was not the work of one catastrophe or one epoch. 
There are layers of ruins, ranged in centuriés one above the 
other, here reposed and there covered ; whilst at another spot the 
search of curious antiquaries has laid bare a complete section 
of this series of temple devastation. What could have been 
done with all this stone—what mass of edifices they could have 


composed—where they came from, or how they were piled— 
disturbs one. There is almost another Pentelicus or the 
marble bowels of a Pentelicus, broken and scattered in the 
circumference of the Acropolis. Over this stony sea of ruins 
rises the Parthenon, not ruined. Though the rubbish covers the 
substructions, and rises to a level with the base of its columns, 
still these are sufficiently entire, as well as the walls, to give an 
idea of the whole. The front and pediment, the countenance, as 
it were, of the great edifice is perfect, shorn of its ornaments, 
indeed, but not of its grandeur. The fall of a shell upon its 
roof caused it to crumble, but every stone of the vault is there 
ready for re-erection. There are the marks, in ochre and 
vermilion, of the venerable temple having been fitted up as 


a church. I will never believe the ancients guilty of this 
daubing. 


The Study of Vitruvius. 
M. GUENEPIN, 


The work of Vitruvius has not been more free from the 
vicissitudes of opinion than his person—for books as well as 
men have their fate. At the revival of literature it was 
welcomed with the blindest enthusiasm, its precepts were recog- 
nised as infallible, and its author was for a long time regarded 
as the supreme lawgiver in architecture; but when a vigorous 
investigation of the text had exposed a number of unintelligible 
passages, the obscurity of which, no doubt, arose from the 
absence of explanatory plates not to be found with the manu- 
scripts, and still more when the assiduous researches on the 
monumental antiquities everywhere coming to light had shown 
that, in many instances, the doctrine of Vitruvius did not tally 
with those beautiful models bequeathed to us by the ancients, 
the implicit faith our author had inspired was replaced by a 
more considerate and qualified admiration. And it was under- 
stood how a profound and attentive study of this work, united 
with that of the monumental remains, might illumine, and 
perhaps establish the theory of architecture. These studies, 
continued with perseverance up to the present time, far from 
being barren, have borne abundant fruits ; a great number of 
obscure passages have been explained, and everything inclines 
us to the belief that notwithstanding the success that has 
hitherto crowned the labours of art and erudition, of which 
Vitruvius is the object, much may yet be done. The study of 
the Grecian monuments, disentangled and simplified, may lead 
us to hope that the lost drawings of Vitruvius’s work may be 
recovered from the ruins of the monuments he has cited. 
Already some valuable remains of edifices mentioned by him 
have been recognised, and though the much desired time for 
interpreting the text of Vitruvius does not appear to me to be 
yet arrived, it cannot be far distant. It is not at all certain 
whether Vitruvius had ever travelled out of Italy, though the 
monuments of Asia Minor are those he cites most willingly ; he 
does not seem to have attached much importance to, or perhaps 
he was but imperfectly acquainted with, those of Attica and 
Greece. He even goes so far as to advance, in the third 
chapter of his second book, a remarkable opinion that I shall 
quote from the translation of Perrault :—“ There have been 
certain ancient architects who did not conceive the Doric order 
to be fit for temples, as there was something inconvenient and 
embarrassing in its proportions. Farchesius and Pytheus were 
of this opinion, and it is also said that Hermogenes having a 
great quantity of marble for constructing a Doric temple to 
Bacchus changed his plan, and made it Ionic. (Nonnulli 
antiqui architecti negaverunt Dorico generi cedes_ sacras 
oportere fieri, &c.)” It is probable that these Doric temples of 
Greece, of Sicily, and even those of great Greece, although 
situated in Italy, were almost entirely unknown to him. It is 
also probable that to the study of the ancient monuments of 
Attica, and the other parts of Greece, at this moment followed 
up with so much activity, will succeed that of the antiquities of 
Asia Minor. Then the comparison which may be made 
between the edifices cited by Vitruvius and his own work will, 
perhaps, explain the difficult passages of the text in the same 
way that those parts of the monuments which may need inter- 
pretation will be explained by him. 


British v. Metrical Measures. 
SIR J. F. W. HERSCHEL. 


Whatever be the historical origin of our standards of weight, 
capacity, and length, as a matter of fact our British system 
refers itself with quite as much arithmetical simplicity, through 
the medium of the inch, to the length of the earth’s polar axis 
(a unit common to all nations) as the French does through that 
of the métre to the elliptic quadrant of a meridian passing through 
Paris (a unit peculiar to France). It does so as regards our 
actual legal standards of weight and capacity with much more 
precision than the French system, and as regards that of length 
(with a correction which, if legalised, would be absolutely im- 
perceptible from the smallness of its amount in any transac- 
tion of life, and which can be applied, currente calamo, almost 
without calculation, to any statement of lengths) with even still 
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greater, and indeed with all but mathematical, exactness. If 
the earth’s polar axis be conceived divided into five hundred 
million inches and a foot be taken to consist of twelve such 
inches, then one hundred of our actual legal imperial half-pints 
by measure, or one thousand of our actual imperial ounces by 
weight, of distilled water at our actual standard temperature of 
62 deg. Fahrenheit, will fill a hollow cube having one such foot 
as its side. The amount of error in either case is only one 
part in 8,000. The theoretical French métre is one ten-millionth 
‘part of the elliptic quadrant above mentioned, the theoretical 
litre is one thousandth of a cubic métre, and the theoretical 
gramme one millionth part of a cubic métre of distilled water 
at 32 deg. Fahrenheit. The actual error of the French legal or 
standard litre or gramme, or the deviation of these standards 
as they actually exist from their true theoretical value is one 
part in two thousand seven hundred and thirty (2,730), and is 
consequently relatively nearly three times as great as the error 
in our own standards of capacity and weight when referred to 
the earth’s polar axis as their theoretical origin in the manner 
above stated. Our actual imperial measures of length deviate, 
it is true, by more than this amount from their theoretical 
values so defined, that is to say, by one part in one thousand, 
so that a correction of one exact thousandth part subtracted 
from the stated amount of any length in imperial measures 
suffices to reduce it to its equivalent in such units as correspond 
to similar aliquots of the polar axis—a correction performed if 
needed, as already remarked, zwstanter, and currente calamo 
requiring no tables and almost no calculation. So corrected, 
the outstanding error is only one part in sixty-four thousand 
(64,000). The actual legal métre in use in France is, however, 
not immaculate in this respect, its amount of error being one 
part in six thousand four hundred (6,400), which is ten times 
that which our British measures so corrected would exhibit. If 
it were worth while to legalise so trifling an alteration (and 
were an Act passed rendering permissive the decimalisation of 
our own system, it would be necessary to do so as a means of 
bringing the national units of length, weight, and capacity into 
exact decimal correspondence), no mortal would be aware, 
practically speaking, that any change had been made in our 
mile, yard, foot, or inch. I have in common use two foot rules 
bought at respectable shops, and neither the worse for wear, 
which differ by more than the amount of change required. 


The Process of Fresco-Secco. 
C. H. WILSON. 


The early mural pictures, although commenced in frescos 
were usually finished in distemper, and the vehicle employed 
was a mixture of yolk of egg and vinegar. This mode of 
painting was adopted also on panel and on canvas, and it is 
probable that many Venetian pictures, supposed to be entirely 
in oi], were painted in this manner, and then glazed and finished 
with oil colour. There can be no doubt of the durability of this 
mode of painting on walls, as there are many well-preserved 
examples of it by the early masters, but I am unable to quote 
any instance of the successful adoption of the process in modern 
times. Professor Overbeck informed me that he painted in 
this manner at Assisi, but that it was necessary to lay a ground 
of whiting on the wall in the first place—a process which is 
manifestly objectionable, and not in accordance with ancient 
practice. An Italian artist informed me that it is necessary 
first to give the wall a coat of strong size, and then to give ita 
second coat mixed with the yolk of egg and vinegar. Another 
mode of painting, of which there appear to be a few early 
examples, and of which there are many later ones, is called by 
the Italians fresco-secco. I was informed that a large painting 
by Orcagna in the church of Sta Maria Novella is in fresco- 
secco. I examined it, but hesitate to pronounce an opinion. 
The later masters painted extensive works in this manner. 
The ceiling of the great hall in the Barberini Palace in Rome 
appears to me to be in fresco-secco; and in Rome, Florence, 
and Genoa the ceilings of most of the palaces are covered with 
paintings executed in this manner. It is the mode of painting 
still adopted in Italy for nearly all decorative purposes, is easy 
of execution, and unquestionably durable, whilst it is certainly 
the most economical process which can be followed. Fresco- 
secco has been practised for some time in Munich. The 
ceilings of corridors of loggie and those of staircases are 
thus painted in the palace; and the Chevalier von Klenze, 
who first introduced the process at Munich, is satisfied with the 
experiments which have been there made with it. The follow- 
ing is a description of the method. The plastering of the wall 
having been completed and lime and sand only having been 
used for the last coat, the whole is allowed to dry thoroughly. 
When a wall is intended to be painted, the surface of the lime 
is rubbed with pumice stone, and on the evening of the day 
preceding that on which the painting is to be commenced the 
plaster is thoroughly washed with water, with which a little 
lime has been mixed. The wall is again wetted next morning, 
and then the cartoons are fastened up and the outline is 
pounced. The artist then begins to paint. The colours are 
the same as those used in fresco-buono, and are mixed with 


water in the same way, lime being used for the white. Ifthe 
wall should become too dry, a syringe, having many fine holes 
at the end, is used to wet it. Work done in this way will bear 
to be washed as well as real fresco, and is as durable; for 
ornament it is a better method than real fresco, as in the latter 
art it is quite impossible to make the joinings at outlines, 
owing to the complicated forms of ornaments ; on this account 
walls thus decorated in real fresco present an unsatisfactory 
appearance. The joinings are particularly observable in the 
loggie of the Vatican. Painting in fresco-secco can be quitted 
and be resumed at any point. The artist need not rigidly 
calculate his day’s work, and can always keep the plaster 
in a good state for working on. But whilst it offers these 
advantages, and is particularly useful where mere ornamental 
painting is alone contemplated, it is in every important respect 
an inferior art to real fresco. Paintings executed in this mode 
are ever heavy and opaque, whereas fresco is light and trans- 
parent. Fresco-secco has been chiefly adopted by late and 
inferior masters, and none of the works executed in this 
manner are of great reputation. The early pictures which are 
designated by the Italians as works in fresco-secco are not 
probably executed in this manner. The method may have 
been adopted in repainting parts, and this may have Jed 
to the idea that entire works were thus executed. Fresco- 
secco is extensively used in Italy, and with great success; the 
chiaro-oscuro decorations executed in this manner are excellent ; 
but I found that at Milan, where I had an opportunity of 
examining some specimens, it did not bear washing like the 
Munich process. The method seemed the same, but the result 
differed in this respect, and I had no opportunity of seeing the 
actual process of paintings executed in this mode in any other 
part of Italy. At Genoa, where the paintings in the churches 
and palaces have no claim to be called frescoes, although 
generally so described, a compound process has been followed 
in their execution. They were all commenced, or partly com- 
menced, in fresco, but were finished in distemper, and size has 
been used for mixing the colours, as they can easily be removed 
by washing. The object of the Genoese artists has been to 
supply the fancied deficiencies of fresco-painting in point of 
colour ; but, although they have succeeded in making use of 
vermilion, brilliant green, and bright yellow, they have not 
produced satisfactory works of art. ‘The paintings are garish 
and out of harmony ; the colours subsequently added in dis- 
temper do not harmonise with those previously used in fresco, 
and the general effect is totally devoid of that transparency 
which is distinctive of good fresco-painting. The Genoese 
have brought fresco down to the level of mere size-painting, 
and the works which they have left are proofs of the danger of 
carrying the practice of retouching too far. In the Doria 
Palace instances occur in which it may be observed that the 
entire picture was not prepared in fresco and then retouched in 
distemper, but that portions were painted in fresco, and then, 
the plaster being allowed to dry, the remaining portions, not 
previously touched when wet, were begun and finished in dis- 
temper. Pierino del Vaga, or perhaps Pordenone, who painted 
in the same palace, may have introduced this practice as well 
as others equally objectionable. 


Bishop Rede, Architect. 
J. DALLAWAY. 


William Rede, formerly fellow of Merton, and Bishop of 
Chichester, was the most able architect of his age, and exerted 
much of his skill for the benefit of his own society. The gate- 
way and library are known to have been erected from his plans ; 
and from internal evidence, I conjecture that the chapel was, 
at least, designed by him. The industrious Anthony 4 Wood 
fixes the date of its rededication in 1424. Rede died in 1385, 
when the plan might have been given and the foundations laid. 
The tower was built by Thomas Rodeborne, warden, who was 
consecrated Bishop of St. David’s in the last-mentioned year. But 
the style of the small equally clustered pillars round the piers 
of the tower, and the heads of the windows, all of which form 
different figures, favour my opinion, as far as an exact resem- 
blance to both, in Exeter Cathedral. The great east window at 
Merton is, perhaps, the most perfect instance in that manner of 
spreading the mullions now in being with so rich an effect ; 
and the whole elevation of the northern transept toward the 
street, with the window and niches, presents a very beautiful 
Gothic composition. The external panelling of the tower and 
the pinnacles are of a later era than the chapel, and were 
probably added by Bishop Rodeborne to that originally rising 
upon the arcade of the transept. The corbels on the north 
side of the chapel exhibit sculpture of better design and 
execution than any of the same kind in Oxford The timber 
framework within is most curiously constructed. William 
Rede excelled likewise in military architecture, as the gateway 
of his castle of Amberley in Sussex proves with sufficient 
evidence. It isa singular fact that William of Wykeham, his 
successor, and greatly his superior in the profession and prac- 
tice of architecture, discovered his eminent talents in the royal 
castle of Windsor. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir MDLLE. GRANDJEAN holds true to her promise, the 


Cluny Museum in Paris will some day be enriched by one of 


the most valuable private collections in France. It contains 
precious examples of Renaissance art in bronze and other 
sculpture, enamels, arms, &c. French art of the eighteenth 
century is well represented. ‘There are numerous examples 
of Sévres pottery, and one vase hardly 16 inches high is sup- 
posed to be worth to,o0o/. Some of the objects are now 
being exhibited in the Trocadéro. The value of the entire 
collection is said to be 160,000/, 


A DECREE has been issued by the Spanish Government 
which has for its object the preservation of what remains of 
the palace of Cuartes V. at Grenada. The building, 
which was designed by the architect Macuuco, is one of 
the finest examples of Spanish Renaissance, but it was 
never completed. The Emperor in his latter days pre- 
ferred a residence in a monastery. The works to be under- 
taken will mainly consist in the reparation of the east wing. 
Care will be taken to preserve unaltered whatever remains 
of the original masonry. That part of the palace will 
afterwards be utilised as a museum for art and archeeology, 
and the contents of the actual museum will be removed 
there with the collections acquired by the Commission of 
Historic Monuments and the Academy of Fine Arts. 


In the pamphlet which Mr. WaLTeR Money prepared 
for the guidance of the members of the Newbury District 
Club when visiting the ancient village of Basildon, we find 
the following reference to Sir Joun Soanr :—* Another 
interesting name indirectly connected with Basildon is that 
of Sir JOHN Soang, the eminent architect and founder of 
the museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, whose father was 
employed as a journeyman bricklayer in repairing Basildon 
Church. His grandfather, FRANcIS SOANE, kept the 
Swan public-house at Goring, and was drowned in the 
Thames, whilst fishing, opposite to the Grotto at Basildon, 
where Lady FANE was a witness of the occurrence. Sir 
JOHN SOANE, whose name has been singularly overlooked 
In connection with ‘Our County Town,’ was the son of JOHN 
and Martua Soang, and was born at Reading on Septem- 
ber 10, 1752, his father being a bricklayer in very humble 
circumstances. He was educated at a school kept at 
Reading by Wittiam Baxer, the eminent and learned 
printer of that name, the author of ‘Peregrinations of the 
Mind.’ There is a very familiar but commonplace re- 
miniscence of JoHN SoanzE in his native town of Reading, 
in the obelisk in the Market Place, which he designed. He 
also was the architect of the house at the end of West 
Street, formerly occupied by Mr. SLocomse.” Mr. Money 
has done well to remind the people of Reading about their 
indifference to the memory of the architect. His note also 
suggests that what is said about Soanr having changed his 
paternal name of Swan arose from the circumstance that his 
grandfather kept an inn in Basildon, called the Swan. 


ALTHOUGH the Panthéon of Paris is no longer utilised 
as a church, the series of paintings of ecclesiastical legends 
has received further additions. M. JosrEpH BLANnc has 
completed the two works which were assigned to him. 
They depict two events in the history of CLovis or 
CHLopovic, who was the head of the Merovingian race in 
the fifth century. The interest in him has revived, for he 
too fought against the German people, who were eager to 
follow the Franks into Gaul. His troops were nearly de- 
feated at Tolbiac, when he made a vow that if his wife’s 
Gop would help him to victory, he would abandon Paganism 
and become a Christian. It is the moment of resolve 
which M. Banc represents. The Franks are being driven 
back on the waggons drawn by oxen which surround the 
camp. A soldier has seized the bridle of Crovis’s horse, 
and tries to lead the chief from the field. In the clouds 
Curist suddenly appears seated on a globe, and armed 
angels descend on the Germans, who fall into confusion. 
M. Branc has painted the scene with great vigour. It 
occupies four of the spaces intervening between the 
pilasters. The second work is much smaller in size. The 


the plans can be carried out for 7,543/. 


subject is the Baptism of Clovis, and the chief is seen 
descending towards the place where St. Rem stands ready: 
to perform the ceremony. The cathedral is crowded with 
figures. It is a pity a commission was not given for a 
painting of the procession in the streets of Rheims, which 
made the astonished CLovis imagine he was having a fore- 
taste of Paradise. The streets, says THIERRY, were adorned 
with tapestries, hangings of various colours stretched from 
roof to roof to intercept the glare of the sun, the roadways 
were strewn with flowers, and the air was filled with the 
odour of perfumes. The barbarian chief was overpowered 
by the sight, and soon became a most militant Christian. 


THE Cleckheaton Town Hall Committee have declined 


to submit the competitive design selected by them, marked 


“Light and Air,” to an architect, for advice as to whether 
It is considered 
sufficient that the authors of the design have given an 


undertaking to obtain tenders for the work within the sum 


specified, or bear the cost of getting out the necessary speci- 
fications, quantities, &c., and, if called upon, to withdraw 
from the competition. The five unsuccessful competitors 


have issued a circular, in which they allege unfair treatment 
at the hands of the Town Hall Committee. 


The circular 
states that the selected plans do not comply with the con- 
ditions required by the committee. 


Ir is unsatisfactory to find that, in a year when the 
French students in painting and sculpture produced work 
which in merit was far above the average, the students of 
architecture could not get up one design that was worth the 
Grand Prix ; moreover, one of the students, M. SORBAIS, 
was placed second last year, and therefore was not without 
experience of the requirements of the competition. The 
subject was difficult, for, as we pointed out when it was 
announced, a sort of seaside establishment to meet all 
demands offers temptations to become flashy ; for a severe 
academic building would, as every student must know, be 
likely to lead the owners to bankruptcy in a few weeks, It 
may be doubted if there is much wisdom in offering such 
ambitious projects to young architects. In the other arts 
there is a rigid limitation of the subjects, and quality 
rather than quantity is sought. The second grand prizes 
went to M. DEspRADELLES and M. Morice. Next year 
there will be two great prizes to give away, and it is to be 
hoped a better fight will be made for them. 


On July 4 forty-two men and women, each being the 
elected representative of some trade, left New York for 
visits to the Paris Exhibition and to the towns which are 
most remarkable for industries. The whole of the expenses 
are to be borne by the newspaper proprietors known as the 
Scripps League. The members of the party will prepare 
separate reports on what is seen, which will afterwards be 
printed. Mr. Frank Ver Becx will.accompany the party 
as artist, and Mr. H. L. Witper as photographer. There 
are also literary correspondents. Architecture has not been 
neglected in the expedition. It is represented by Mr. 
G. W. NETTLETON, of Detroit, who is to make a study of 
the working-men’s homes, factories, and workshops, and 
the general progress in building materials, heating, and 
ventilation. The whole affair denotes the enterprise of the 
Americans. There was a talk in Congress about sending 
working-men to Paris, but no provision was made for the 
purpose. The reports of the members of the Scripps 
League Expedition are, however, likely to have more im- 
portance than any inspired by Parliamentary influence, 


Mr. JOHN Rurnp, architect, of Inverness, died on 
Sunday rather suddenly. His reputation was local, but he 
designed several mansions in the north of Scotland. It is 
said that his death was mainly caused by the excitement he 
suffered after a long cross-examination in an action he had 
brought against one of his clients, Sir Joon RamspeEn, for 
whom he had erected a house costing over 32,0007, Mr, 
RHIND was one of the members of the Inverness Town 
Council, and for a time acted as Dean of Guild, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SHCOND SERIES. 


NO, 185.-INTERIOR, ST. BRIDE'S, FLEET STREET. 


ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, PRESTON, 


HIS view shows a nave of fine proportions. The 

fresco over the chancel arch is by Messrs. SHRIGLEY 

& Hunt, and is certainly one of the best recent examples 

of ecclesiastical decorative work. The subject is the 

Adoration of the Wise Men and the Shepherds, and contains 

fifteen life-size figures. Messrs, GARLICK & SyKEs, Preston, 
&c,, are the architects. 


PRESTON UNION BANK. 


HESE premises are built of stone from the Longridge 
Quarries, and contain entrance vestibule, banking- 
room, manager’s-room, strong-room, lavatory, and cloak- 
room, &c. In the basement are storage for books, heating 
chamber, &c. The banking-room has a panelled oak dado 
to a height of 6 feet, above which the walls are lined with 
stone, relieved with painted ornament on same ; the ceiling 
is of polished oak, heavily moulded, the centre of which is 
crowned with a large circular dome-light, with a smaller 
dome in each corner. These are filled with stained-glass of 
exquisite colour and design, by Messrs. SHRicLEY & Hunt. 
The counter and fittings throughout are of polished oak; 
the floors are of fireproof construction, and are laid with 
ceramic mosaic and wood blocks, Messrs. GARLICK 
& SYKEs, Preston, &c,, are the architects, The drawings, 
&c., were prepared by Mr. F. W. CatTTERALL, and the 
excellent detail is creditable to his skill in design. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY—NEW 
CHARTER. 


EFORM of the Royal Scottish Academy, says a corre- 
spondent of the Zz7zes, has been in the air for some 
considerable time. It is now within measurable distance of 
accomplishment. The Academy has applied to Her Majesty 
for a new charter, the text of which has been published. It 
will lie on the table of the Privy Council till the end of August, 
and, in the event of no objections to it being lodged by in- 
terested parties before that time, it will in all probability at 
once receive the royal sanction. The original charter of the 
Academy was granted in 1838, and the Life School in connec- 
tion with it was established under a Treasury Minute in 1858. 
During the half century of its existence, the Academy has 
rendered most valuable services to Scottish art. It has not 
only built up a school of art in Edinburgh ; it has also by the 
stimulus, partly of encouragement and partly of rivalry, 
brought about the establishment of art societies and art 
galleries in Glasgow and other large towns in Scotland. 
Experience has shown, however, that the constitution, which 
was good enough for fifty years ago, falls short of the 
requirements of the present day. It is creditable to the 
Academy that it has recognised the necessity for enlarge- 
ment and popularisation. It is some years now since it 
began to consider seriously the propriety of obtaining a new 
charter, and it is only within the last two or three years that the 
public has been made aware of the existence of a demand for 
reform within the Academy itself, or that any serious complaint 
has been heard regarding the manner in which its affairs were 
conducted. The spontaneous desire of the Academy for 
reformation was no doubt quickened by a manifest decline in 
the popularity of its annual exhibitions, and in the sales of the 
pictures then offered to the public. It was further stimulated, 
in the course of last year, by the receipt of petitions from pro- 
fessional artists, both in Edinburgh and in Glasgow, suggesting 
that the number of Associates should be increased, and that 
the Associates should have a voice in the election of members 
of their own order, and in the general management of the 
business of the Academy. There were complaints at the same 
time, both within the Academy and from the outside, that that 
body partook too much of the character of a close corporation, 
or even of an insurance society, and that in the annual exhibi- 
tions an inordinate amount of space was assigned to members 
of the Academy, with the effect that the galleries were converted 
into show-rooms for the sale of the works of Academicians and 
Associates to the practical exclusion of outside exhibitors. 


———— wu sn SS 


It must be admitted that these complaints are to a large 
extent obviated by the provisions of the new charter. Under 
it the Academy is to consist, as at present, of three orders— 
Academicians, Associates, and honorary members. The’number 
of Academicians is to be thirty, as at present, but an im- 
portant change is to be made in the manner of their election. 
At present they are elected by the existing Academicians, 
under a process of co-optation. The new charter proposes 
that they should be elected by a general assembly of the 
Academy, consisting of Academicians and Associates. The 
Academicians still reserve to themselves the right of nominat- 
ing the Associates who shall be eligible for the higher grade ; 
but when the list of candidates has been adjusted the vote of 
an Associate will have the same value in the final selection as 
the vote of an Academician. In the election of Associates a 
still more liberal arrangement is proposed. The number of the 
Associates is no longer to be restricted to twenty, but may 
extend to such number as the assembly of Academicians may 
determine from time totime. Only twenty Associates, how- 
ever, are to be entitled to pensions, at least as long as any of 
the present members of the Academy survive. The fixing of 
the number of the Associates is the only privilege which the 
Academicians reserve to themselves. In their nomination and 
election the existing Associates are to have an equal right with 
the Academicians. Two bodies have thus far been recognised 
in the new constitution of the Academy, namely, the Assembly 
of Academicians and the General Assembly, comprising both 
Academicians and Associates. But there is a third body, 
namely, the Council, which is to form, as heretofore, the 
executive of the Academy. The election of this important 
body is reserved, as at present, to the Academicians ; and it is 
to consist of the president and the secretary ex officto, and of 
six other Academicians. Any Academician, or any Associate, 
who resides out of Scotland for a period of three years 
is to forfeit thereby his claim on the pension fund, though 
he may still retain his title; but in the event of his 
returning to and again settling in Scotland he is to 
have the first right to re-election on a vacancy oc- 
curring in the order to which he belongs. Any member of 
the Academy who fails to send pictures to the annual exhi- 
bition for two years in succession will forfeit all claim on the 
Academy or its funds, unless he can give a satisfactory reason 
for his failure ; but this rule will not apply to members who are 
over sixty years of age. At that age, also, both Academicians 
and Associates will be entitled to pensions from the funds of 
the Academy. Widows will get the same pension as that to 
which their husbands would have been entitled at the age of 
sixty; but no widow will receive a full pension who is 
more than ten years her husband’s junior. For each year in 
excess of that, one-sixtieth of the amount will be deducted. The 
new rules appended to the charter conjoin Associates with 
Academicians as visitors of the Life School. They also reduce 
the number of pictures which each member of the Academy is 
entitled to exhibit in the annual exhibition from seven to five, 
and any member who exhibits pictures in any other exhibition 
in Edinburgh while that of the Academy is open will be liable 
to have certain of his privileges suspended. The hanging 
committee is to consist of five Academicians. The pensions 
are at present paid out of the interest on invested money, 
amounting to 22,512, and out of that of a further sum of 
3,4092. applied to that purpose temporarily and at the pleasure 
of the Academicians, and partly also out of ordinary income. 
Henceforth all the funds of the Academy, after the payment of 
annual charges and expenses, are to be applied to the pro- 
motion and encouragement of art in various forms, including the 
establishment of schools of art, the provision of prizes, the pay- 
ment of lecturers and teachers, the purchase of works of art and 
art books, and the purchase and erection of buildings. The 
new charter may not meet all claims, but, if adopted, it will 
start the Academy on a new career, from which the best results 


may be anticipated. 


THE CITY OF AGAMEMNON. 


HERE can be few things in the range of vacation travel 
more enchanting, writes the Athens correspondent of the 
Times, than the drive across the plain of Argos when the 
morning is fine, with the freshness of the night still clinging to 
it. Range on range, the mountains of Lacedemon, Messene, 
Corinth, Epidaurus, and the inner circle of the hills that 
enclosed the territory that once was proper to Mycene rise in 
sight, and in the west, beyond all other heights, the filmy 
summits of the chain that bounds Arcadia. The “ very thirsty 
(plain of) Argos” of Homer lies as flat as the sea which 
washes its marshy edge, miles and miles in the distance, with 
the mists of the morning and the blue of the space tempering 
the tender green of the fields of wheat and barley till they 
blend with the blue-grey hills. The indifference of the authori- 
ties of the region to the question of roads and ways makes the 
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drive from Nauplia a wide round-about one to Mycene, with 
the later portion through the fields and across the river-bed of 
the Erasinos, now a wide expanse of pebbly waste, only flooded 
after heavy rains in winter, and which as soon as the rains 
have passed becomes again as thirsty as before, and explains 
at once the epithet of Homer, woAvdiWuov, over which Strabo 
struggles so long and so unsatisfactorily. We understand the 
reason of his perplexity when we see by his comments on the 
city of Agamemnon that he did not go to the site, for he says 
that “the Argives so completely destroyed it from base to 
battlement that to-day no trace remains of the ancient city of 
the Mycenzans ;” than which nothing can be further from the 
fact, for the walls of the city can never have been covered 
since their construction, Strabo went no further than Argos, 
if so far, and as he went from the sea he passed the marshy 
shore and saw the Lernzan lake, which he says “spreads at 
once over the territory of Argos and that of Mycenz ;” he did 
not see the character of the plain where it is traversed both by 
the Erasinos and Inachos invisibly, filtering through the 
stratum of pebbles to come out to the surface nearer the sea, 
where he saw them. The identity of the two rivers is confused 
by Strabo’s narration, as he puts the Inachos first, but the 
Greek archeologists whom I follow reverse the order and place 
the Inachos nearer to Mycenz, and as this agrees with the 
description of Strabo, who calls it ‘a kind of torrent cut 
deeply,” it seems conclusive. 

But the other translation of the epithet of Homer as “arid” 
is no more justifiable, for the further portions of the plain, when 
the range of the torrent’s action has been passed, are very 
fertile. The borders of the plain, again, are rocky and poor 
where the land, rising towards the steep slopes, is washed by 
the rains. The mountains around are like the most in Greece, 
destitute of trees, and the subtle anatomy of the limestone for- 
mation is displayed in lines of exquisite grace, which appear 
with the most picturesque felicity when the sun is low and 
throws “the sidelong shadows on the hills,” which never can be 
seen so well in a wooded formation. The forms come out like 
the tense muscles of an athlete. In this respect the landscape 
is equalled by few passages of mountain land in my knowledge. 

The recent excavations in Mycenz have a relative importance 
only exceeded, in my opinion, by those of Olympia, and a peculiar 
importance not belonging to any hitherto made in Greece. 
Inscriptions have been found which prove that the city was not 
left unoccupied after the conquest by the Argives, but that, on 
the contrary, it was uccupied at the time of the Roman con- 
quest and probably long afterwards, and stamped tiles of the 
second or third century after Christ have been turned up, 
indicating along and not unimportant course of civic existence. 
One inscription is of the time of Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, con- 
taining a decree of thanks for the liberation of certain citizens 
of Mycenz, and another, of no special significance except for the 
epigraphy, is shown by that to be still later; but nothing has 
thus far been discovered which distinctly belongs to a Christian 
occupation, as in Tiryns. Two or three Roman houses were 
cut through, and the various strata of several occupations were 
visible in some places. I was fortunate enough to have secured 
the guidance in my visit of the Ephor of Antiquities, who 
directed all the excavations within the citadel, as well as the com- 
pany of one of the leading members of the Archeological 
Society of Athens, under the responsibility and charge of which 
the work has been done. The Ephor, M. Tsoundas, is well 
known to archzeological authorities as one of the ablest and most 
sagacious archzeologists in Greece, and my other companion is 
one of the profoundest and most thorough students of Homer 
in Greece, and I might say in Europe. My conclusions from 
the visit can, therefore, hardly be set down as uninformed or 
hasty. 

Besides the most important fact—the significance of which 
in its relation to the archeology of the city will escape no one— 
of the occupation of the city for centuries after the time at 
which its career is supposed to have ended, the discoveries of 
Tsoundas have taken three directions ; he has partially exca- 
vated the zone of level ground below the citadel in which 
Schliemann dug and uncovered some puzzling structures of a 
very humble character, which I believe belong to the later 
occupations, but the understanding of which requires the com- 
plete clearing out of the zone; he has opened the ruins of what 
he considers the palace of the great days of the city—we will 
not say Agamemnon’s, b:cause the name has been too much 
used, or abused, but clearly a building of great ancient splen- 
dour, and, I am convinced, the royal residence of the days 
when Mycenze had not had her pride broken, and consequently 
had probably preserved her ancient magnificence ; and finally 
he has discovered a series of tombs, possibly of the same epoch, 
outside the evceinte of the outer city, some of which have never 
been rifled, and have given up objects of great archzological 
interest. The number of these tombs yet to be excavated is, 
in the opinion of Tsoundas, very great, as they reach to a great 
distance round the city. 

The remains of the palace give us, I am convinced, the first 
genuine glimpse of the Homeric house the modern world has 


had. It is still only partly uncovered, and is cumbered with 
the remains of later and barbarous reoccupation, like Tiryns, 
the walls as far as they stand having been utilised for the shelter 
of the subsequent occupants. But the conflagration, of which 
I can see no evidences at Tiryns, has here done its work well, 
and the subsequent constructions are flimsy and evidently 
hasty. There is a magnificent stairway of stone and a pave- 
ment of huge blocks of the same material, but what at once 
brings conviction to the archzological mind is the wall of the 
great chamber, made of blocks of admirably cut stone, of which 
two courses are in position at the bottom, surmounted by a 
course of timber, now perished, in the vacancy left by which there 
is a refilling of quarry stone and poor mortar put in to support 
the superior courses of cut stone which had begun to tilt over, 
lacking the support on which they were originally laid. The 
gap was not entirely filled up at one end, and there was a 
little carbonised wood in the otherwise empty place. Foot- 
prints of fugitive Empire! I am not much given to that be- 
setting sin of archaeologists, the setting down omme Zgnotum 
pro magnifico, and neither the discovery nor even the identifi- 
cation was mine, so that I had no pretext for the enthusiasm 
which successful research awakens, but I will confess that at 
that moment and on that spot I felt my blood quicken in its 
headward movement and my pulse beat harder, for the convic- 
tion was irresistible that here we had the cachet of the great 
Achaian presence, that of the race which had led the Greeks 
against Troy, the last of the imperial dynasties of Greece, of 
whose succession and existence Mycenz is the symbol, 
Pelasgic, Danaid, Pelopid, and Achaian. If we must, accord- 
ing to some students, interpret these early traditions as pure 
allegory, we must understand the succession as that of wall- 
builder, hydraulic engineer, merchant, and organiser of armies, 
but whether we follow the mythological or rationalistic version 
we shall find in Mycenz the key to the order of things. But 
while the technical indications do not oblige us to carry the 
date of this fragment of wall back to the epoch of the Trojan 
war, it is unquestionably, I believe, of the seventh or eighth 
century BC. at least, and gives the only indication thus far 
gained of the palace of the Homeric epoch, and its discovery 
is of the utmost importance as permitting the establishment of 
a technical standard by which, in default of a chronological 
point de départ, we can determine with closer approximation 
the relation of various structures, now unassignable, as belong- 
ing to the period prior to the introduction of letters. In this 
respect I believe that the continuation of the excavations in 
Mycenz is of the highest archzeological importance, and they 
appeal in an especial manner to all the wealthy Greeks abroad 
who have any reverence for the early history of their race to 
support the work of the Archzeological Society of Athens, at 
whose expense the excavations are being made. : 
On the ruins of this structure, rudely restored and occupied 
by a subsequent colonisation, are the evidences of two still later 
renewals, and on the very summit, partly overlying the rude 
work, are the foundations of a building which has been 
regarded by some as an Hellenic temple, and even attributed to 
the fifth or sixth century B.c. This attribution it is impossible 
to understand or accept. The wall is only a scant indication of 
the plan of the building, and its masonry is of the most 
ordinary workmanship, and has the character of no epoch 
whatever. The most authoritative of the Greek archzologists, 
including M. Tsoundas, do not consider the building as early or 
important, while the total absence of fragments around it such 
as would have been found on a temple site, drums or capitals of 
columns, or even of cut stone, indicating an important struc- 
ture, leave no basis whatever for a positive attribution, while 
the discovery in immediate contact with it of the later of 
the two late Greek inscriptions alluded to, which must be 
of the period of the Roman domination, and the tile-marks 
on the tiles which evidently formed its roof, and were found in 
abundance around it, prove conclusively that, if not of second- 
century construction, it was occupied until some time in the 
Christian era. This would of itself preclude the idea of its 
having been in existence before the sack of the Argives, and 
consequently we must attribute it to the recolonisation of which 
the Nabis decree is proof. Yet this ruin and the early attribu- 
tion of it have been called in as final arguments in the dis- 
cussion as to the antiquity of the walls in Tiryns so thoroughly 
beaten out in the 7zmes three years ago, and as disproving the 
Byzantine origin I then gave them! It was said that these 
superimposed walls were of the same character as those in Tiryns, 
and, being overlaid by walls of the early Hellenic character, 
they must have been of a still earlier date. Both premisses are 
false, for the walls are not of the same character, as they con- 
tain no bricks, and though they show the use of ordinary 
mortar, which archaic work, so far as present investigation 
shows, never does, these walls are clearly prior to those in dis- 
cussion at Tiryns, in which, moreover, I was able on this occa- 
sion to point out to my companions well-burnt brick laid in 
mortar. On the other hand, the recognisable archaic wall at 
Mycenz is of a character utterly different from any of those at 
Tiryns, and the archaic character assigned to the latter is shown 
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by the comparison to be due to the ancient door-sills still 27 sztu, 
and material found in the ruins and employed by the later 
builders. But even these I believe to be later than the palace 
in Mycenz. 

Besides the discoveries in the enclosure of the Mycenean 
citadel, which include a most remarkable covered passage, 
similar to the galleries of Tiryns, Tsoundas has found a series 
of tombs in the vicinity of the city resembling in plan the so- 
called Treasury, but cut in the rock, of which some were intact 
and contained objects of the highest archaeological interest— 
cups of inlaid silver, ornaments of gold, ivory, and glass, and, 
above all, numerous engraved stones of the lentoid form and 
peculiar character of design and execution which are known as 
“island” work, being found almost exclusively in the islands of 
the Archipelago and in more or less close relation with the 
Mycenzean pottery, and almost invariably having the forms 
designated as lentoid or scaraboid. From the curious coincid- 
ence between the lines of the traditional movement of the 
Cretan-Asiatic civilisation attributed to the dynasty, so-called, 
of Minos, and the occurrence of these associated artistic 
products, I am inclined to hazard the attribution of the island 
stones to Crete and to an epoch when the arts were not yet 
established in Greece. Many of the stones found in these 
tombs have the peculiar heraldic character of the lion-relief 
over the gate of the city, lions and other animals being repre- 
sented in similar attitudes to those in that relief. The hardly 
disputable posterior date (and I believe posterior by centuries) 
of the lion-relief to that of the earliest walls of the city makes it 
quite possible that the relief is of the same workmanship as the 
gems ; and as the indications of the ground are that there may 
be many tombs yet to be opened, it is within the probabilities 
that the prosecution of these excavations will give us important 
light on Creto-Hellenic relations. Most of the tombs have 
been rifled at an early epoch, but their existence has not been 
suspected in modern times until Tsoundas came on the ground. 

No inscriptions have been found in the tombs, but one 
object has two characters which may be letters or ideograms 
not yet recognised. There were no objects of value found in 
the ruins of the palace, and only in one of the meanest of the 
houses in the lower city were there any resembling those in the 
tombs, which would, in my opinion, indicate the presence of 
tomb-robbers rather than of the antiquity of the house. But it 
is too soon to come to any definite conclusions on these dis- 
coveries, of the possible importance of which I have only given 
an imperfect idea. It is to be desired that the Society may be 
soon enabled to carry out its intention to excavate thoroughly 
the entire site of Mycenz and the extensive necropolis which 
Tsoundas has discovered around it. The absolute completion 
of the work seems to be necessary to any definite conclusions 
as to the relative importance of the /¢rouvazi/e, but in any case 
it is among the most important for prehistoric study yet made 
in Greece, and. I am disposed to think it will be found the 
most so. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS OF CASTLE ACRE.* 


I HAVE brought you to this rather perilous eminence 
because from this point we get the best general view of 
these very large earthworks. From here we can plainly dis- 
tinguish the work of three periods and three people—the 
Roman, the Saxon, and the Norman. When we came through 
the ford at the foot of the hill, a few yards more brought us 
into the precincts of the Roman camp, we then passed into the 
Saxon burh, and we now stand withinthe Norman keep. Now, 
first as to the Roman camp. A camp of this size at once sug- 
gests a situation upon a great Roman road; and we accord- 
ingly find, leading straight from the north coast and impinging 
on the centre of this Roman camp, an ancient route called 
‘‘ Peddar’s Way.” The subject of Roman roads in Norfolk is 
at present obscure, and proof is wanted; but I see no reason 
why the way should not be of the age of the camp, and the 
name Medizeval. You will have noticed before we came up the 
hill that we crossed some level ground skirting the river, and 
that the whole camp lay before us upon the rising ground. In 
its integrity the camp consisted of a parallelogram of about 
380 by 280 yards, enclosed by a bank and a more or less deep 
ditch, with an entrance on the north and south sides. As we 
shall see presently, about one-fourth of the whole of this ancient 
defence has been quite removed—that is to say, three-fifths of 
the north side and one-fifth of the south. This leaves the 
whole of the west side and two-fifths of the southern one in 
their integrity. There remain, therefore, the whole of: the 
eastern portion, two-fifths of the north side, and the 
remaining two-fifths of the southern side to be accounted for. 
Before we do this let us analyse these Roman defences. 
Taking advantage of the natural resources of the site, the 
Roman engineer found that the rising ground was supported on 
the south side by a broad morass moistened by “the pale waves 
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of Nar,” and now level meadow-land. On this side he only 
required a slight bank, with a causeway leading to the ford, or 
a bridge, over the river. At the south-west angle the bank at 
once rose, and the ditch deepened. Along the north front, 
where he came upon level ground, both bank and ditch ran on, 
and so continued round the north-east angle and down the 
slope to the south front on the morass. Such was the Roman 
camp. 

When the Saxon came—I will say in the ninth century—he 
found the works of the Roman both out of agreement with his 
mode of warfare and too large for his wants. Yet it behoved 
him so to deal with it that he could have sole control. He 
accordingly threw up a mound in the north-east corner, which 
he surrounded with a profound ditch, out of which, in fact, the 
mound was formed, and he utilised as much of the material of 
the eastern side of the Roman bank as he required for a court 
at this point. The court or enclosure thus formed is irregularly 
broken by some earthworks about half-way across it, which 
seem to indicate the remains of the original Roman defence. 
The Saxon further formed a second and a larger court in front 
of the mound by utilising and adapting the south-east corner 
of the Roman camp, and striking a bank with a deep external 
ditch from the south side, running northward, and resting upon 
the mound. Thus was formed a burh, namely, the mound, the 
hill of the burh, with two appended courts. Upon the mound 
was planted the timber dwelling and offices of the chief, sur- 
rounded by a timber palisade—a real wooden wall—the courts 
being further protected by lines of the same defence on the 
comprising banks. It is improbable that the remaining and 
larger portion of the Roman camp would have been abandoned 
to the chance, or rather likelihood, of being converted by an 
enemy into a sort of zal vorsin, so this portion would also be 
taken possession of, and perhaps also palisaded or hedged 
about, as a refuge for cattle, for the inhabitants of the place, or 
for men seeking the shelter of the burh from an advancing 
force. This, then, was the stronghold which Earl Warren 
found at the caput of his 140 lordships in Norfolk at the time 
of the great survey. 

Earl Warren had his castle at Lewes in the days of the Con- 
queror, and I see nothing here to show that he built a fortress of 
stone at Castle Acre. He died in 1088, and was succeeded by 
his son William, who died in 1138, to whom succeeded his son, 
another William, who died in 1148. The history of Castle 
Acre Castle has not been prejudiced by much speculation as to 
its date, nor is there much architectural detail remaining that 
enables us to fix its precise period. We know that upon such 
a site as this the shell keep of stone was the usual form of 
fortress that replaced the earlier structure of timber ; but very 
few remain for comparison of their details, and fewer still of 
which we know thedate. The shell keep of Berkeley fortunately 
exists, and, more fortunately still, we know the date of it from 
a charter. It was begun in 1155. On comparing the only 
remaining ashlar details of Castle Acre Castle with those 
serving the same purpose at Berkeley, namely, the six pilaster 
buttresses on the outside of the shell, we find that those at 
Berkeley have a set-off half-way up, while those at Castle Acre 
are of the earlier form, namely, simple strips with only a slight 
break on their faces. Persons who have studied the growth of 
buttresses from narrow Saxon strips to the panelled and 
pinnacled structures of Perpendicular will appreciate the value 
of the slight distinction I have just alluded to, and in a case like 
this we must make the best we can of the evidence we have got 
without trying to extract more out of it than it properly gives. 
I think, therefore, we are justified in considering that this keep 
is at least earlier than 1155, and the evidence of a charter of 
the second Earl Warren, who died in 1138, in which he speaks 
of meum castellum, seems to imply that this actual stone castle 
was then existing, inasmuch as the Saxon structure is hardly 
likely to have endured so late, or to have had such a term 
applied to it. I put the date at about 1125. I admit the actual 
evidence here for it is slight, but the general history of castle 
building in the first half of the twelfth century supports it, and 
it will be remembered that the successor of this William de 
Warren was in possession only for ten years, and died in 1148. 
We may take it, therefore, that the second Earl Warren set up 
the shell keep on the mound, and enclosed the greater court 
with a curtain wall of masonry. But the mound was not so old, 
or so firm in its nature, that the Norman builder could be heed- 
less in his work, and we accordingly find that, for greater 
solidity, the shell was built against the upper part of the 
mound, the wall showing, consequently, much higher without 
than within, and being further strengthened outside, in the 
north-west quarter only—its weakest point—by the six pilaster 
buttresses before mentioned. 

When my grandfather, Mr. Kerrich, was here, just 107 years 
ago, he made careful notes and plans of the castle, which were 
bequeathed to the British Museum in 1828, Great changes 
have taken place in the last hundred years, but on applying 
Mr. Kerrich’s plans to the existing remains we are enabled not 
only to identify the fragments, but to reconstruct a great deal 
that must otherwise have entirely perished out of knowledge. 
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His plans show four walls, or, as he rightly calls them, 
“traverses,” crossing the ditch and abutting upon the keep. 
Of these two were the continuation of the curtain of the large 
enclosure. That on the south-east still remains in part; that 
on the south-west connected the gateway with the keep, and 
may yet just be traced up the mound. That on the north-west 
may still be seen in the bottom of the ditch, and where it joined 
the second pilaster buttress and the traverse on the north-east 
has entirely vanished. A wall remains, crossing the ditch of 
the great court on the east side, and there is another crossing 
the ditch at the south-west corner, of which more presently. 
The use and value of these walls in checking the progress of an 
enemy round the ditches, who might possess the great court, is 
obvious, and no doubt at an earlier period timber defences were 
similarly employed. It is probable that there was also a wall 
on the counterscarp of the ditch of the mound. Mr. Kerrich 
speaks of foundations on the west side. 

He gives a sketch of the gateway as it was standing in his 
day. It consisted of two half-drum towers, flanking a round- 
headed entrance, which ran through like a tunnel for a distance 
of 18 feet, divided midway by a portcullis—a defence not 
common in Norman times. The towers abut right and left 
against the curtain wal], and are supported on the inside by the 
walls of the tunnel entrance, 18 feet long and 7 feet thick. The 
whole was solid, and the plan can still be made out, though it 
has fallen down. It was approached by a drawbridge across the 
outer ditch, and covered by a bastion on the south side. As to 
the curtain wall of the lower ward, in Mr. Kerrich’s time a 
great part of it was still standing, and he mentions foundations 
of a tower at each corner, of which the lower part remained at 
the north-east angle. There was apparently a way through it 
to the smaller enclosure, but no appearance of any wall round 
that space. Mr. Harrod saw none, but Mr. Hope has just 
found a piece of foundation on one side, and some years ago 
Mr. Vere Irvine found another portion on the other; so this 
wall may be taken as proved. More particularly with regard to 
the keep—the inner ward. It is planted upon the top of the 
mound, which slopes to the south, and we have a good deal of 
the wall of its original height, with its flintwork parapet and 
allure. It is very rude work, as these shell keeps usually were, 
and they had not yet learned to square the flints, but the 
surface is hard and imperishable, particularly outside, but the 
ivy has seized it in its deadly grasp. It is evident that the walls 
of the keep were of two heights, about one-third, the upper 
portion, being Io or 12 feet higher than the lower, the two 
being no doubt connected by flights of steps from the upper to 
the lower allure. As to the details of the inside of the keep, 
they are rude, but something is to be made out of them. The 
wall has been much broken down on the east and south sides. 
First, then, we have at the broken end of the wall, due north, 
some masonry starting out diagonally, and containing in the 
angle the end of an arched passage. This is locally known as 
“ Dolly Handle’s Hole,” and is, of course, only the remnant or 
something much bigger, perhaps a low watch tower, due north. 
Working westward, we find indications of putlog holes, imply- 
ing either the requirements of the original construction, of 
wooden erections planted against the wall, perhaps both. The 
wall is here of its full height, and the allure quite practicable 
for hardy climbers. Continuing, we come to the broken end of 
the wall on the west side. Here we find the remains of a 
postern entrance, approached, as I take it, by a flight of steps 
running up the outer side of the curtain wall that connected the 
keep with the gateway. In the keep wall we have the springing 
of the vaulted passage in its thickness, and indications of the 
arched entrance direct into it. The evidences are slight, but it 
is desirable to seize upon and not pass over such an interesting 
bit of detail, which perhaps a little clearing out might render 
more intelligible. 

We next meet with a fine bit of masonry, broken midway 

by the end of a wall projecting from it. A few feet above the 
grass are marks of a low barrel vaulting along the face of the 
wall, which here is of its full height, and exhibits two original 
crenelles or openings inthe parapet. I think this vault sus- 
tained a stone platform and shelter for the guard or watch, the 
common room being below. They would keep a look-out 
through the crenelles. 
_ Now a very important part of the excenfe is missing. It is 
inconceivable that a shell keep of this size was merely entered 
by a doorway, a hole in the wall, and had no strong ingress. 
The mass of masonry in the wall at this point, as well as the 
amount of material that has fallen into the ditch, forbids the 
supposition that the wall simply ran on, and it appears that the 
entrance was made, as at Lincoln, between two broad but- 
tresses or masses of masonry, and that a flight of steps 
descended from the upper ward to a bridge over the ditch. 

Within the ward was a strong tower, not, I think, necessarily 
of the same date as the keep. Mr. Kerrich shows the south and 
east walls of it in his plans, and Mr. Harrod laid bare the other 
two, which were of great thickness, on account of their near- 
ness to the earthen bank; the whole measured 50 feet by 
40 feet. In the middle of the outer ward both Mr, Kerrich and 


Mr. Harrod indicate considerable foundations, of which the 
outline is perceptible at the present day. No doubt some 
digging would reveal the plans of a great hall, chapel, and 
kitchen, perhaps of a later date than the keep. A small 
portion of the wall at the lower end of the outer ward is quite 
complete, and near it is alow postern, that has had on the 
inner side a lintel of wood, showing the scarcity of stone of any 
length. Mr. Kerrich also mentions a gateway at the lower end 
of the town, in connection with the wall crossing the ditch at 
the south-east corner. Mr. Bloom, in his notices of Castle 
Acre, says it was’precisely like the upper gateway in the street, 
and that the remains of it were only removed in this century. 
Both would therefore be Early English, and as they are placed 
upon the north and south lines of the Roman camp, they 
would have been in connection with Norman or Early English 
defences along those lines; and they further show that the 
later men were minded to make use of, or at least fortify, the 
whole of the earliest works, as I have supposed the Saxons did. 

There has been difference of opinion as to the date of the 
earliest earthworks at Castle Acre. Mr. Harrod, of whose 
labours here, and anywhere else in Norfolk, I should wish to 
speak with the greatest respect, was of opinion that the 
circular and horseshoe works were pre-Roman. Many were 
carried away with this idea, who have since abandoned it, and 
the change is creditable—and I suppose inevitable—for 
archeology of this kind has made great strides in the last 
thirty years. The story at Mileham, a few miles off, is just the 
same ; there we have the Roman, the Saxon, and the Norman 
works quite as distinct as here, and each perhaps coeval with 
that at Castle Acre. The history of the castle is very slight—we 
know, indeed, the descent of the lordship—but we fortunately 
still have in mound and masonry these great witnesses of a long 
life, not silent, but more eloquent than the written record. 
But slight as the written history is, it is something to know 
that the great Edward was more than once at Castle Acre, and 
I am disposed to believe that he lodged here, and not at the 
Priory, in February 1297. At any rate he would have visited 
the castle—at that time in its prime, and with its Norman 
defences just then getting a little obsolete—and no doubt he 
came under the gateway that has fallen, and mounted the now 
vanished steps into the keep, which has nearly perished. 
And perchance it was on this very spot where we are now 
standing that he made answer to the deputation from the 
clergy in the Parliament at Bury, who had refused a subsidy to 
the King. “ From the moment that you cease to bind your- 
selves by the homage and on the pledge to me for your 
baronies, I hold myself to be bound in no respect to you.” 
This was a bold speech, but I think the King had to give way. 
Fifty years later the castle was in ruins, 


A BIRMINGHAM LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


HE case Barlow & Others v. Ross, which arose out of the 

Birmingham Improvement Schemes, has been heard before 

Mr. Justice Hawkins, and, as will be seen from the report, some 

novel points were introduced. The jury viewed the property in 
question before the hearing of the action commenced. 

Mr. Greene, Q.C., explained that the action was brought to 
recover damages against the defendant for an obstruction of 
light to premises in Crooked Lane, owned or occupied by the 
plaintiffs. There were three sets of persons as plaintiffs—the 
owner of the two houses (Mrs. Barlow) and the tenants (Messrs, 
Edward & Moody and Mr. Gibbs). Each party had separately 
brought an action, but, for the sake of convenience, the actions 
were amalgamated. The houses in question were erected 
about 1867, and on the opposite side of the street the buildings 
were only 17 feet and 40 feet in height. As a consequence the 
premises in question were well lighted, and enjoyed unob- 
structed light until the year 1888, when the defendant erected 
a spacious warehouse 60 feet high in place of the old buildings 
opposite. Mr. Gibbs carried on the business of a corset-maker, 
and Messrs. Edwards & Moody dealt in coloured fabrics. Both 
these businesses required a great deal of light, and the premises 
were particularly suitable, inasmuch as they were evidently 
constructed with a view to acquiring as much light as possible. 
Since the erection of the defendant’s warehouse the tenants 
of the house in question had suffered a great deal of incon- 
venience through the obstruction of light, and their gas-bills 
had almost doubled. They paid a total rental of 1752. a year, 
and the owner estimated that the premises were now worth 
507, a year less in consequence of the obstruction. During 
the erection of his building defendant was served with 
a notice calling attention to the obstruction, but he paid 
no attention to it. The learned counsel, dealing with 
the statement of the defence, said it amounted to this: de- 
fendant denied there was any obstruction; contended that if 
there was an obstruction, plaintiffs acquiesced in it; and, 
thirdly, that if there was an obstruction and no acquiescence, 
the defendant was relieved of any responsibility under section 
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20 of the Artisans’ Dwellings Improvement Act of 1875. The 
land on which the obstructing building was erected was part of 
the Corporation Improvement Scheme, and under that section 
(the defence contended) all “rights or easements” in reference 
to the land ceased on its purchase by the local authority. On 
this point the learned counsel remarked there were two decisions 
—by Vice-Chancellor Hall and Mr. Justice Pearson—in favour 
of the contention. But the answer of the plaintiffs was this: 
the land on which the obstructing property was built was pur- 
chased by the Corporation in 1886, but the right of light to the 
houses in question did not accrue till 1887, in which year the 
twenty years’ enjoyment of light was completed. Of course, if 
the defendant had caused an obstruction before the right of 
light had accrued, the defence would have held good. As it 
was, the section did not provide for rights which accrued after 
the date of purchase.—The Judge: In that way the right may 
have been accruing for nineteen years and eleven months at the 
time of purchase, and yet because the obstruction was not 
developed within the last month, the right of light would not be 
affected ?—Mr. Greene : Quite so, my lord ; or, take an extreme 
case the other way. Supposing only one day had elapsed of 
accruing light, and land was purchased on which obstructing 
property was erected at the end of twenty years, then the owner 
of the property obstructed would have right of action.—The 
Judge: My present off-handed expression is that Mr. Jelf is 
right, and if he is right the case is at an end. Therefore, will 
it not be best to have that point determined first >—Mr. Jelf 
reminded his lordship that if tkat point went against him 
_he had two other contentions in defence.—His lordship : 
Then you could settle them at the next assizes_ with 
renewed vigour.— Mr. Jelf: No one feels that more 
than I do.—His lordship: I join you thoroughly in that. 
Mr. Plevins, surveyor, stated that the plaintiffs’ buildings 
averaged 44 feet in height, and consisted of three storeys and a 
basement. Before the obstructing warehouse was erected 
there were two series of buildings there—one 46 feet high, the 
other 18 feet high. The present building was 63 feet in height 
in the centre. In consequence there was a considerable dimi- 
nution in the light afforded to the plaintiffs’ houses. The 
obstruction, he considered, affected No. 11 house to the extent 
of 30/7, a year—or, capitalised at twenty-five years’ purchase on 
the 4 per cent. table, to the extent of 7507; and No. 12 house 
to the extent of 20/.a year, or 500/,as a capital sum. The 
witness was cross-examined at some length as to the effect of 
the Martineau Street improvement on the lighting of the 
premises in question. He admitted that No. 12 house benefited 
by the admission of more light through the opening of 
Martineau Street. In answer to his lordship, witness esti- 
mated that with the advantages of Martineau Street No. 12 
house would be worth too/. a year and No. 11 house 8o0/. a 
year, and the two now let at 1757—-The Judge: Then the 
property is worth 5/7. a year more than it was worth before ?— 
Mr. Graham said it was admitted that the plaintiffs’ houses 
were commenced in 1867, and completed before April 3, 1868.— 
The foreman of the jury handed his lordship a note, which 
the Judge said was for the learned counsel to consider. 
His lordship passed it to tne barristers concerned, and 
Mr. Graham, after reading it, said he would offer further 
evidence.—The Judge: I submit myself to my fate. I 
will go on here for another week, and then if not finished 
Ili adjourn the assizes.—George M. Gibbs, one of the occupiers 
of No. 12 Crooked Lane, spoke to the effect of the obstruction of 
light by the defendant’s warehouse. He said the customers had 
to examine the goods at the door in consequence of the 
obstruction, and work which used to be performed in the 
centre of the rooms had now to be done at the window. The 
gas bills were now 20 or 30 per cent. above what they 
formerly were. In consequence of the diminution of light 
witness was about to leave the premises.—Alfred Padstone, 
Samuel Whiting, and Jane Sullivan, workpeople employed by 
Mr. Gibbs, gave similar evidence. The partners in the firm of 
Edwards & Moody, silk merchants, carrying on business at 
Ir Crooked Lane, spoke as to the inconvenience and loss they 
had sustained through the obstruction of the light. Colours 
could not be distinguished in the shop, and customers had to be 
taken to the door to inspect the goods. One of the witnesses 
was asked by Mr. Jelf whether the light was so bad that he 
could not distinguish between black and white.— Witness : No; 
not so bad as that.—Mr. Jelf: Well, green from blue? 
Witness; We could not if they were dark shades.—Mr. 
Jelf: It’s really like the Black Hole of Calcutta? Witness: 
Can’t say; never was there.—Several other witnesses—cus- 
tomers of Messrs. Edwards & Moody—were called to prove 
that there was difficulty in carrying on the business with a 
diminished light.—His lordship said the calling of these 
witnesses seemed a waste of time and an unnecessary 
expense.—Mr. Greene replied that they were called in 
consequence of the note from the jury indicating that 
they had made up their mind before the evidence was 
given.—Mr. Jelf asked his lordship to note that in the event 
of the jury deciding that there was an obstruction he relied upon 


the points of all rights ceasing on the purchase of the land by 
the Corporation and of acquiescence on the part of the plain- 
tiffs. On the question of obstruction he offered no evidence. 
—Mr. Greene, in addressing the jury, commented upon the 
fact that Mr. Jelf called no witnesses, and therefore left the 
testimony on the side of the plaintiffs undisputed. As to the 
property being improved by the Corporation making Martineau 
Street, that could not be urged asa set-off against damage done 
by Mr. Ross as a third party.—Mc. Jelf did not address the 
jury, but admitted to his lordship that there could be no set- 
off for the obstruction of light in the advantages accruing from 
Martineau Street.—His lordship put it to the jury whether 
they thought the premises of the plaintiff were lessened in their 
annual value by reason of any obstruction of light from the 
defendant’s warehouse, and reminded the jury that they must 
not take into consideration any advantage derived from 
Martineau Street, which plaintiffs, in common with others in 
the neighbourhood, had the right to receive the benefits of. 
—The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs for 1oo/4—s5/. 
rental capitalised at twenty years’ purchase.—Mr. Jelf then 
raised the legal point of the right of the plaintiffs having ceased 
on the purchase of the land by the Corporation. He said that 
according to Mr, Greene’s contention the people around the 
improvement area whose right of light was only accruing were 
better off than those who had positive rights of light. 

His lordship said that the case was tried on the previous 
day, when the jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs, and 
assessed the damages at 100/, being of opinion that the pro- 
perty was depreciated to the extent of 5/. a year by reason of 
the obstruction of light, and that amount capitalised by twenty 
years’ purchase brought the damages to 1oo/, The verdict was 
given upon the only issue put before the jury, but there were 
two other defences set up upon which it was necessary for him 
to deliver judgment. The first defence was that if the light 
and air were obstructed as alleged the obstruction was caused 
by the defendant erecting his building, the plaintiffs having 
notice of the erection, and acquiesced in it ; and, further, that if 
the plaintiffs had not acquiesced the defendant could have 
erected his building so as to prevent any diminution of or 
obstruction to the light and air. If that defence were esta- 
blished it afforded a good answer to the action, but he did not 
think the facts supported it. He did not consider there was 
that amount of acquiescence and consent on the part of the 
plaintiffs to that which defendant did to make the defence 
successful. A man was not to be deprived of his legal rights 
unless he acted in such a manner as to make it fraudulent in 
him to set up those rights. Ifa plaintiff found a defendant was 
erecting a building which would obstruct his light, and 
he knew the defendant was not aware of it, and yet per- 
mitted him to continue the work in ignorance and without 
giving him notice, it would be inequitable to allow the plaintiff 
to turn round afterwards, and say that, although he knew by 
what was being done that his rights were being invaded, and that 
he allowed the defendant to continue, he should insist on the 
building being taken down. To allow that to be done would 
be unjust and inequitable in the last degree, and in such a case 
he (the judge) would cheerfully give way to the defence set up. 
But he did not find that state of things was borne out by the 
facts in the present case, because the inference to be drawn 
from the correspondence which took place between the parties 
was that the plaintiffs gave the defendant notice that if he 
went beyond a certain height he would invade their ancient 
rights, and either the defendant or the Corporation would be 
liable for compensation. The result of this defence would be 
that he must find for the plaintiffs, and against the defendant. 
A much more serious defence was raised, however, when the 
defendant set up the plea that he purchased his land from the 
Corporation, who had acquired it under the powers of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1875 for the purposes of the im- 
provement scheme, and that if there was any right of access 
of light and air such right was extinguished by Section 20 of 
the Act. When they considered the object of the Act, and 
the real intention of the Legislature, it seemed to him— 
although he was not fortified by any actual decision on the 
matter—that the defence ought to prevail. If the plaintiffs 
had any rights at the time of the purchase by the Cor- 
poration, those rights would have been extinguished under 
the Act. The object of the Legislature clearly was that when 
a local authority purchased land for the purposes specified by 
the Act all rights and easements in or over the land should be 
absolutely extinguished, so that upon the purchase being 
executed the local authority might treat themselves as being in 
posséssion of the land absolutely unfettered. That was his 
view of the statute without reference to authorities respecting 
it. There was an authority confirming the view he had 
independently taken, and that was the judgment of Vice- 
Chancellor Hallin the case of Badham v. Marris, which was 
decided in 1882. Having such a distinguished authority in 
support of his own view, he had no hesitation in saying that in 
his judgment the right to light was affected precisely in the 
same way, and extinguished as other rights were by the 2oth 
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section of the Act. Mr. Justice Pearson in another case took 
the same view, and those two authorities were in his judgment 
conclusive. But then it was said that under the particular 
circumstances of the present case there was no actual right 
acquired at the time when the purchase by the local authority 
was executed. The plaintiffs’ building was erected in 1867 
and the Corporation purchased the land in 1877, so that 
only ten years elapsed between the time of the erection 
of the plaintiffs’ building and the making of the windows 
in respect of which the light was claimed and the time 
the purchase was effected. No doubt during those ten 
years the plaintiffs enjoyed the privilege of using the 
light, but when the land was purchased by the local authority 
they had no absolute and indefeasible right to the light, which 
would have been the case if the full period of twenty years’ 
uninterrupted right had been enjoyed. When the right was 
enjoyed for twenty years without interruption the right was 
deemed absolute and indefeasible, and that was the only title 
which could by any possibility be claimed by the plaintiffs 
according to the evidence. It followed from that that in 1877, 
when the purchase was completed, there was no absolute and 
indefeasible right in the plaintiffs to the light, because they had 
only been in the enjoyment of it for ten years. He was far 
from saying that if for a period of twenty years after a purchase 
by the local authority that authority was to allow the land to 
remain vacant a man who enjoyed the light for that twenty 
years would not have an absolute right, but he did not think a 
man could add such enjoyment of the light as he might acquire 
after the purchase to the enjoyment of the light which he had 
before the purchase so as to make up the period of twenty years 
and give him absolute and indefeasible right to the light. His 
opinion was that the Legislature intended the land should be 
absolutely free ; not only that all rights which were accruing, 
but all rights actually in existence should be extinguished. 
No doubt the Janguage of the Act did not run in those terms, 
yet the spirit of it did; and he agreed with Vice-Chancellor 
Hall that the Act intended upon the purchase of land by the 
local authority that that authority should become the absolute 
possessors of it, free from any right or encumbrance. It 
would be absurd to say that if a man had not acquired his 
right because he was not in possession more than nineteen 
years 364 days that he would havea right by occupying and 
enjoying one day more to claim against the Corporation, or 
those building for the Corporation, whereas if he had a perfect 
right and enjoyment for twenty years that right would be extin- 
guished under the terms of the Act. That never could have 
been the intention of the Legislature, and he could not bring 
his mind to contemplate such a state of things. His opinion 
was that—use what form of words they would—the object of 
the Legislature was to deliver over the land free, and abso- 
lutely discharged from any right, or accruing right, on the day 
when the purchase took place, and not to allow the term during 
which a man might have enjoyed the right short of twenty 
years to be taken into account in considering the question of 
right after the purchase was made. For the reasons he had 
given, his judgment on that defence must be for the defendant. 
Taking the case as a whole, there would be a general verdict for 
the defendant, although the finding of the jury on the question of 
the depreciation and the extent would be recorded. The general 
costs of the cause would be in favour of the defendant, but the costs 
of the issues would be distributed according to the findings.— 
Mr. Greene, Q.C., asked for a stay of execution pending notice 
of appeal.—His lordship said the case ought to be taken to 
the Court of Appeal. He would stay execution, and advised 
that the case should be taken to the Court of Appeal forthwith 
instead of to a Divisional Court. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A? the last monthly meeting of the Glasgow Association, 
the vice-president (Mr. Wm. Jas. Anderson) in the chair, 
a paper on “ Mohammedan Architecture in India,” by Mr. 
George Mackenzie, was read in his absence. The climate, it 
was said, renders certain general arrangements common to all 
buildings—the verandah for shade, thick wall, with small win- 
dows, where exposed to the sun, and large openings in the lofty 
room towards the cooling west wind. A short review of the 
Mohammedan settlement in India and the development of a 
distinct style of architecture was given, and the transformation 
of Hindoo and Jaina temple into mosque described. The 
dome, with stalactite decoration internally, and arches, pointed 
and horse-shoe, form the most distinctive feature, and these 
were treated in detail, An interesting little model of the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, built in the seventeenth century, was exhibited, 
and further illustrated by photographs. Descriptions and 
illustrations of the more modern work in India concluded the 
paper. A short discussion, opened by Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw 
followed, and at its close a vote of thanks was passed to the 
author, The chairman referred to the lamented death of a 


member, Mr. Robert S. Symington, architect, Paisley, cut off 
at the very opening of what promised to be a successful 
professional career. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Troon.—A new church, erected in St. Meddans Road, 
Troon, Ayrshire, for the United Presbyterian congregation, 
has just been opened by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of New York. 
The church seats, in nave and gallery, over 600 persons, and 
there are also a hall, ladies’ room, vestry, &c., in connection. 
A fine organ, by Messrs. Mirrlees, of Glasgow, has been placed 
in the church, and was used in the opening services. The 
buildings are of dark red freestone from Ballochmyle Quarries, 
the style of architecture being fourteenth-century Gothic of a 
Scottish type, and the tower and spire, rising over 120 feet, 
form a conspicuous feature. Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.IL.BA.,, 
Glasgow, was architect for the work, the contractors being all 
local. The total cost, inclusive of organ, bell, &c, is under 
4,000/, 


GENERAL. 


The Citizens of Wells have requested the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells to sit to Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.RA., for 
his portrait, which it is intended to place in the town hall. 

The Death is announced of Professor Bellermann, the 
German painter. 

Mr. Lennox Canning, A.R.I.B A., of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, has been elected a life member of the Imperial Institute 
of Engineers and Architects, of Vienna. 

An Influential Committee has been formed, of which 
Lord Addington is chairman, Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs and Mr. 
C. M. Clode, C.B, hon. treasurers, and Mr. R. T. Wragg 
secretary, for the purpose of thoroughly repairing and beautify- 
ing the old historic church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, and 
saving its monuments from decay. 

A Novel EFdea in Church-building, it is stated, has been 
started in the neighbourhood of Dawlish, where it is proposed 
to raise funds for a new church by debentures bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. secured as a first charge on the offertories. 

The Mayor of Bangor, Mr. C. Pierce, has offered 500/. 
towards the building of a hospital for infectious diseases. 

Mr. F. Gull, of Coddenham, writes :—The restoration of 
our fine old church is far from complete. There is much more 
to be done in the interior. The paving will cost at least 80/., 
and there are other alterations to be carried out. The tower 
and the outside walls are in a sad state, and will require some 
hundreds to be spent on them. The beautiful flintstone on the 
parapet of the north side of the nave is not finished. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society on 
Tuesday paid a visit to Radcliffe Church and Fair Helen’s 
Tower. 

The Carlisle Town Council on Tuesday appointed Mr. 
W. H. Smith (assistant to the borough engineer of Leeds) 
city surveyor of Carlisle. Not more than seventy candidates 
applied for the post. 

A Theatre erected at Buxton from the designs of Mr. 
W. R. Bryden, in connection with the Buxton Gardens and 
Pavilion, was opened on Monday. It provides accommoda- 
tion for 800 persons. 

Alterations have been made to the Vestry Hall, Kensing- 
ton, embracing the ventilation, Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
latest improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilator being 
adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air, and fresh air 
admitted by their improved air inlets. 

The Fine Old Double-naved Ghurch of Stanton Drew, 
near Bristol, was reopened after reseating, paving and 
general restoration, on the 8th inst., by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. Several interesting features were found during the 
work, which have been carefully preserved. The restoration 
has been carried out from the plans and under the superinten- 
dence of Messrs. Lingen Barker & Cross, of Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Plans for the restoration of the ancient church of St. 
Catherine, Holt, Bradford-on-Avon, have been prepared by Mr. 
C. E. Ponting, F.S.A, of Marlborough, and the work is to be 
carried out by Mr. J. Burgess, builder, Westbury. The build- 
ing has niches on the east and west faces, the latter having the 
emblem of the patron saint—the broken wheel—on each side 
of it, and the same feature occurs on the parapet, standing 
within which is a curious “ saddleback” roof of stone. 

The Mountain Church at Cilcen has just been reopened 
after reparation. This ancient structure was the scene of a fire 
in 1532, but was not restored till 1746. The roof, an elaborate 
piece of work, that is said to have come originally from 
Bassingwork Abbey, near Holywell, has suffered little from 
wear and tear of time. The work was carried out from the 
designs of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of Chester. 
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THE WEEK. 


DurRING next week the Society of Architects will visit 
Cardiff and the neighbouring district. On Monday there 
will be a conversazione and reception of visitors by the 
Mayor, Mr. D. Jones, whose son is an architect and one 
of the local committee. On Tuesday there will be ex- 
cursions to Llandaff Cathedral, Castle Coch (whieh was 
restored by WiLL1AmM Burces), and Caerphilly Castle, 
where there will be a meeting at 3.30 p.m. Wednesday 
will be devoted to whatever is most interesting in Cardiff, 
including Cardiff Castle, where a day might well be spent; 
the Docks, which are worth study not only for their size, 
but as exhibiting the application of hydraulic power on a 
large scale; the new works of the Dowlais Company, &c. 
In the evening Penarth and the Windsor Gardens will be 
visited. Thursday the excursion will extend to Cowbridge. 
On Friday the beautiful scenery of the Wye will be visited, 
including Chepstow, Tintern Abbey, Monmouth, and Raglan 
Castle. In the evening there will be a concert in the hall 
of the South Wales Art Society. There are enough items 
in the programme to satisfy the most exigent sightseer. 


Ir must be allowed that Mr. Lyrorp, builder, of 
Uxbridge Road, has a real grievance under the Building 
Act. He was charged at Hampstead on Wednesday with 
having gone beyond the line of frontage on Downshire Hill, 
Hampstead, without the consent of the London County 
Council. Mr. Lyrorp is building shops and other premises 
on an estate situated at the corner of Roslyn Hill and 
Downshire Hill, with frontages to each place respectively. 
In 1887 the superintending architect of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, at the request of the then owners of the 
estate, defined the lines of frontage, and the allegation was 
that the building now in question came up in its lower 
portion almost flush with the public footway, whereas it 
should have been 18 feet back therefrom. The Bench, 
after a long hearing, declared that the line of frontage had 
been defined and infringed, and ordered the demolition of 
so much of the building as came beyond that line. At the 
same time they expressed their opinion that Mr. Lyrorp 
had been misled by the letter from the vestry surveyor, and 
the chairman of the Bench expressed his own opinion that 
the superintending architect’s definition of the line of 
frontage was not so clear as it ought to have been. Mr. 
LyrorpD was ordered to pay 25s. costs, and three months’ 
time was allowed for the demolition, subject to appeal. 


Tue report of the committee appointed to inquire into the 
science collection at South Kensington has appeared this 
week. It will be remembered that similar inquiries were held 
previously without much advantage to anybody. The educa- 
tional and structural sections, which seemed intended for the 
amusement of foreigners, have been suppressed, and the 
committee are of opinion that ‘The necessity for the 
exhibition of school furniture and fittings, such as are 
required for schools receiving grants under the Elementary 
Education Acts, no longer exists; but (under proper 
limitation) a series of diagrams and models of the best 
forms of construction and a collection of specimens of 
material, specially designed for scientific and technical 
instruction, might with advantage be exhibited in connec- 
tion with the subject of mechanics as taught in the Normal 
School, and with that subject and with building construc- 
tion as taught in science classes, and with the general 
collection of applied science. Such a collection should 
be strictly technical in character ; otherwise there would 
be a risk of indefinite extension in this department.” 
The “Appliances for Instruction and Research” in 
the western galleries the committee would retain, but, 
as the galleries are inconveniently placed, it is sug- 
gested that a building giving an equal, {accommoda- 
tion could be provided at a cost less than the capitalised 
value of the rent (2,o00/. per annum) now paid for them. 
The section devoted to machinery and inventions is said to 
require provision of a maximum space of 40,000 square 


feet, which, if provided by means of suitable buildings, 
ought to suffice to contain a technological collection worthy 
of a great manufacturing country. It is said that there is 
no necessity for the fish collection being retained at South 
Kensington, and certainly no provision should be made for 
it in any building scheme there. The large State barge and 
Venetian gondola now housed in the same galleries as the 
collection should also, it is said, be removed. The organi- 
sation for the custody and management of the collections 
is described by the committee as being defective in prin- 
ciple, and it is recommended that the responsibility for the 
formation and supervision of the scientific collections should 
be of a more definite kind. Finally, it is suggested that 
an exhibition space of about 90,000 square feet should be 
provided without delay, which would suffice for the require- 
ments of a creditable science museum, with adequate space 
for all the departments for which it appears at present 
necessary to provide. ‘This space includes provision for a 
scientific structural collection, but does not, however, 
include any provision for offices, warehouses, workshops, or 
other accessories to such a museum, 


AN appeal has been issued by the Royal Birmingham 
Society of Artists for an addition to the number of sub- 
scribers. It says:—‘“‘ For sixty-two years autumn exhibi- 
tions of a very high character have been held annually ; 
and, in addition to this, for the past twenty-four years a 
spring exhibition, more especially intended for the cultivation 
and encouragement of water-colour art, has also been main- 
tained. For many years the Society has contributed to the 
art culture of this Midland metropolis by means of its 
classes for the study and practice of painting, by occasional 
lectures, by important contributions towards the purchase of 
five works for the Corporation Art Gallery, by its annual 
subscriptions to the Public Picture Gallery fund, by the 
sympathy and support it has given to the School of Art; 
and it has helped in many other ways to foster and encourage 
that taste for art which is so essential in a city like Bir- 
mingham. For the means of carrying on this work we 
have always depended largely on the help afforded by 
annual subscribers. Many of these we are constantly losing 
by death, removals, and other causes ; it is therefore very 
important that we should obtain a considerable addition to 
the list.” There can be no question that Birmingham is much 
indebted to the Society, and at a time when there is supposed 
to be a general love of art in the city, it would be 
remarkable if the appeal did not meet with a generous 
response. 


Ir would be a good thing for the country if the Local 
Government Board defined the duties of local authorities, 
which should be simply administrative. \What can be more 
absurd than to see a few members of a Board playing at 


.architecture, and in the name of economy altering plans to 


an extent that causes heavy losses to the ratepayers? In 
Leek there is a remarkable course of meddling in progress 
at the present time. Several months ago the Improvement 
Commissioners advertised for plans for laying out ground 
for an extension of the cemetery. Eleven were sent in, 
and at length the plans of Messrs. SUGDEN & Son, of Leek, 
were accepted. During the last two months the premiated 
plans have been subjected to the operations of the com- 
mittee, and their alterations are so numerous as to raise 
doubts about any plans being necessary. A premium of 
252. was paid, and we hope the auditor will inquire whether 
the money was well laid out when the plans were superseded. 
The committee can display their ability in spoiling sheets of 
paper, but they have not the courage to look after the 
carrying out of their own notions. It has been decided to 
throw the responsibility for the execution of the work upon 
the town surveyor, who, it appears, is over-burdened with 
work of other kinds. When the designs were applied for, 
it was supposed that the ground was to assume an agree- 
able appearance like most cemeteries, but now it is 
resolved that the land is to be utilised for as many 
graves as it will contain. The case is another example of 
the heartless treatment of architects, which is common with 
great and little authorities; but, on the other hand, Messrs. 
SuGDEN & Son are to be congratulated on being spared 
from so sordid a commission, 
B 
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SOME NOTES ON SYMBOLISM IN 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
[By a CoRRESPONDENT. | 
(Continued from page 85.) 

“1-HE impressive ceremony at the consecration of Truro 

Cathedral has been mentioned earlier in this essay, 
but having arrived at another part of the general subject, 
this beautiful structure has to be alluded to in a different 
way, viz., in respect to the ceremony of laying the dedica- 
tion-stone. This event is, of course, almost a matter of 
history, for it took place on May 21, 1880. When per- 
forming his official part the Prince of WaLEs used a gold 
cornucopia, which he held and said:—“TI scatter corn as 
the emblem of plenty and abundance of Gon’s gifts.” In 
like fashion he took a gold chalice, saying, “I pour out 
wine upon this stone, the symbol of strength and gladness.” 
When afterwards pouring out oil from the gold vase, the 
PRINCE said, ‘‘I sprinkle this stone with oil, the emblem of 
peace and harmony.” Now all this shows very appropriate 
symbolism on a great occasion, when everything had to be 
done in a solemn and stately manner. Here was the Heir 
Apparent of our vast Empire, “on which the sun never 
sets,” taking the leading place in a function emphasising 
the formal commencement of an entirely new cathedral 
for a newly constituted see in England—a rare event. ‘The 
fact of the Prince of WALEs holding such high office in the 
Freemasons, a society delighting in pomp and ceremony, 
made it all the more appropriate that the laying of the 
stone should be accomplished as impressively as possible. 
The writer, of course, only mentions this function as 
supplementary to the usual religious service, and as an 
instance of the way in which symbolism, to a certain extent 
of a secular description, can be made a servant to sacred 
things. 

In the Guardian, of June 3, 1885, was a very interest- 
ing and graphic account of a periodical ceremony held in a 
village near one of the most romantic dales in Derbyshire, 
as it adjoins Dovedale, a favourite haunt of “old IzAaKx 
Watton.” The writer cannot do better than quote the 
words of this description, even at the risk of making 
his essay lengthy. “On Ascension Day the ancient 
custom of the ‘well dressing’ was observed with its 
traditional picturesque ceremonial in the little village of 
Tissington, near Ashbourne, Derbyshire. Some relics of 
this primzeval sense of the sanctity of wells, extending to 
the most widely-removed counties, with a singular identity 
of ceremonial, survive in other places in England... . 
This interesting ceremonial, the origin of which we may 
unhesitatingly carry back to pre-Christian times, having 
been adopted and hallowed in the spirit of Pope GREGorRyY s 
wise counsels to St. AUGUSTINE by the teachers of the true 
faith, when it assumed a new dress in accordance with the 
change of ritual, which it still wears, little changed... . 
A very appropriate sermon was preached by Canon Gray, 
from Psalm xli. ‘ Like as the hart, &c.,’ enlarging on the 
symbolism of water as expressive of the longing of man’s 
spirit for the knowledge of Gop and communion with Gop, 
‘with joy drawing water out of the wells of salvation.’ Each of 
the five wells was embellished (with the exception of one) 
with the traditional form of decoration in floral mosaic, the 
‘work of the villagers, with whom it is an hereditary art of 
which they are not a little proud. At the back of the 
basin from which the water flows is erected a tall wooden 
framework, which, being daubed over with moist clay, is 
covered with blossoms arranged according to their colours, 
so as to form an architectural design, framing a picture, and 
surmounted with texts of Scripture, flowers and leaves 
alone being employed. The accuracy of the architectural 
designs, the power and freedom of the drawing, and the 
harmonious arrangement of the colours, deserve the highest 
praise. It is difficult to estimate the number of thousands 
of double daisies, white and red, primroses, pansies, marsh 
marigolds, geraniums, and other flowers absorbed in the 
pictures. At the Hands well the architectural framework 
was surmounted by the Cross, and bore the text ‘I am the 
Good Shepherd,’ and contained a landscape with the 
Shepherd and His sheep, skilfully wrought in different 
coloured flowers... .. The ceremonial concluded at the 
fifth or Goodwin’s well, on the rising ground above the 


green, where the gospel was read and the Old Hundredth 
Psalm sung. The design here, which was one of the most 
elaborate, embraced the Cross, with the ladder, nails, and 
other instruments of the Crucifixion, and above it the text 
‘Peace be with you.’... So ended this most curious 
and interesting ceremony, a legacy from the far-off ages 
when, as Canon Gray remarked in his sermon, ‘ The 
primitive tribes which ranged over the bleak hills of 
Derbyshire took this mode of expressing their dim idea of 
Gop, as the Author and Giver of all good things, and 
especially of water, the purest, mightiest, and most necessary 
of all His gifts.” Though the writer knows Derbyshire well, 
and has twice visited Dovedale, he regrets never to have 
witnessed this charming scene on “‘ Holy Thursday.” 

In the Glove of April 18, 1889, was a good article on 
the symbolism of flowers, which it may be well to touch 
upon at this step. It is there stated that violets were the 
badge of Athens, which at the summit of her splendour 
boasted of being ‘‘ Athens the violet crowned.” . They were 
also favourite flowers of MAHOMET, and in honour of him 
Turks pay them special reverence. As the Preacher has 
said, “There is no new thing under the sun,” and so 
we find the Napoleonic badge a resuscitation, and so it will 
be to the end of time. Perhaps the BEacoNnsFIELD prim- 
rose, the CHAMBERLAIN orchid, and the BouLANGER 
carnation, have all been appropriated before! The writer 
in the G/ole proceeds to say that the origin of the fleur-de- 
lis is disputed. It is said that CLovis bore on his shield of 
arms three black toads, which were changed into three 
golden lilies. Another legend says that the Crusaders after 
a battle found their banners strewn with lily flowers. Also 
that St. Louis had the iris, or fleur de luce, worked upon his 
standard, the triple flowers being emblematical of the 
Trinity. Again, a white iris or lily was the badge of 
Florence, but from being always a white flower, it passed 
into a red or mottled one, from being carved in carnelian. 
Then the rose of old England is of most ancient origin, as 
long before Christian times the Saxons had a rose on their 
standard, which was placed in the hands of the god 
IRMINSUL, and taken into the battle-field. Yet. one 
more example of a symbolical leaf which the Globe 
writer mentions, ze. the clover or shamrock, which 
St. Patrick is said to have taken to demonstrate to 
the Irish the doctrine of the Trinity, But, curiously 
enough, before his time the shamrock was a sacred flower 
of the Druids, who said that it grew wherever the goddess 
of love put her foot. The manner in which many well- 
known Christian symbols have been appropriated from 
those used by Pagans for other purposes is certainly 
remarkable. As green is the colour of Hope, and signifies, 
among other things, the bountifulness of Gop, we must 
trust there are good times yet in store for Erin. 

The symbolism of colours in the ritual of the Church 
of England is too large a subject to take up now. But, in 
passing, the writer would like to allude to one or two points 
more or less directly connected with it. In a letter to the 
Guardian, November 24, 1880, Mr. CLapron ROLF said 
that from the very commencement red and white were two 
of the chief colours employed in the ritual worship of the 
Jewish Church, and from the beginning of the Christian 
system we have traces of the same usage prevailing in the 
liturgical vestments of the Christian priesthood. In the 
Eastern and Western Church these two colours have been 
liturgically used from a very early period, and have so 
remained. ‘The lighted candles on the altar are “ for the 
signification that CurisT is the very true light of the world. 
Water is mixed with the wine in order to follow the known 
custom of the Paschal Feast as witnessed by the most 
eminent Hebrew scholars, and therefore used by Our Lorp 
Himself at the first institution of the Eucharist: it is 
spoken of as the universal custom of the early Church, and 
by St. Justin Martyr, and also enjoined by the primitive 
liturgies. The cup is elevated to give emphasis to the 
Eucharistic oblation.” It appears to the writer to be very 
important to trace all symbolic significations to their source, 
ancient or otherwise, and to carefully note the intimate 
connection between the ritual of the Jewish and the 
Christian Church, the Old and the New Testament. In 
the reredoses or altar-pieces of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, how frequently Mosrs on one side 
and_ St. Paun on. the other are represented ! The best 
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symbolism can indeed be traced back to the early centuries 
after the birth of Our Saviour, leaving out much of the 
accretions of the Middle Ages and of the modern Roman 
Church. 

But from the symbolic use of flowers at the Tissington 
well-dressing, the writer has wandered on to that of colours 
and then to that of ritual. He will now mention another 
beautiful use of wells, or fountains, which he saw a year or 
so since in a village near the celebrated “Golden Valley ” 
in Gloucestershire, in the neighbourhood of Stroud, 
Nothing is more pleasing to the thoughtful traveller than a 
“surprise,” which even an experienced hand finds comes 
more often than he could expect. Though he may have 
arrived at the threshold of middle life, he happily can enjoy 
such pleasures with as much, if not more, zest than in the 
heyday of youth. The village of Bisley is in a lovely 
situation, high up on the spurs of the Cotswold Hills, and 
just under the steep eminence on which the fine and 
interesting ancient parish church is set, the wayfarer lights 
upon a series of five separate wells, into each of which 
clear pure water gushes. Advantage has been taken of the 
peculiarities of the site, and these wells are arranged in a 
pentagonal manner in a hollow in the precipitous hillside. 
On either side of this recess are small water-troughs for 
dogs to drink from, and against a wall flanking the five 
wells, larger troughs for the use of cattle. This regard for the 
welfare of the lowest animals shows the true Christian spirit. 
Behind the fountains is a handsome ashlar stone retaining 


-wall, with ornamental panels and devices of simple cha- 


racter, containing suitable inscriptions. Adjoining the wells 
is a steep flight of many steps in three tiers, or, in other 
words, having two landings leading up the hillside to the 
churchyard. Now, the manner in which the resources of 
architectural skill have been here brought in to supplement 
scenes of natural beauty is much to be commended ; it is, 
in fact, to be regretted that greater advantage is not more 
often taken inthis way. On the Continent, in Roman Catholic 
countries, we see in picturesque, well-chosen points in the 
landscape the wayside chapel, the crucifix, or, on the slope of 
a mountain or hill, a majestic flight of steps with ornamental 
accessories, as at Remagen on the Rhine. There would, of 
course, be no necessity to copy the same _ particular 
“Roman” structures. To all those who revere the 
name of the author of “The Christian Year,” it gives 
an additional interest to this lovely village to know that 
a brother and a nephew of JoHN KesLE have been 
rectors of Bisley. ‘The symbolism of water is so manifold, 
and the veneration towards wells and fountains so general, 
more particularly, of course, in hot climates and in the 
East, that it is scarcely necessary to say much more, except 
to instance the expressions of Our Blessed Lorp Himself 
about it. 
(To be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL USES OF IRONWORK. 
(Continued from page 87.) 


E will now consider the stresses upon the girder 

CD, which has a web consisting of one series of 

seven equilateral triangles; as before, we shall only have to 
deal with one-half of the girder, as the strains are sym- 
metrical in respect to the centre line shown dotted. If 
W=total load passing through a diagonal bar and Z length 


and SS direct strain upon it, S= W Re as before, and the 
strain on the first bar is SHB xf =P; the load being 


assumed to be at the top when zwz=apex load. It will be 
observed that half the apex load at ¢3; passes to pier C 
through the bar ¢,e; and half to the other pier through c¢,, 
The strain on ésc, will be the same as on ¢ye3 in amount, 
but it will be in tension; at c, a whole apex load is added 
to produce stress upon ¢,é,, and upon this bar and the tie 
e,c, the stress is 3/, on the next pair 57, and so on until 


the last strut is reached, where the apex load is 3%") be- 


cause ” is carried upon the end upright, which takes half 


the load between its summit and ¢. 


_ The parallelogram ¢,zkm shows the strains brought 
directly upon the structure by the apex load, which acts 
vertically, so that ¢,& representing the vertical force Cn 
represents the stress on the strut, ce, and cm the stress 
upon the top flange, in addition to which latter there is also 
a stress from the tie e,c,;._ The resolution of the stresses on 
the bars is shown by the parallelogram ofge,. If pe, repre- 
sents the stress on the bar ¢,¢,, eo and eg respectively 


bx 


represent those on the tie e,c and the bottom flange. A 
similar parallelogram applies to the top flange, and as all 
the angles are equal the stresses are also equal, Returning 
to the parallelogram ¢,7m, the ratio c,m to the vertical load 
¢& is the same as half the base of the triangle (2) is to the 


depth of the girder; therefore the strain on the top flange 
Ww. 27 


ve 
due to one apex load will be=w.z x Saat 7m 
Z 


addition to the other stresses will be brought upon the top 


and this in 


flange at every apex, except ¢, where the load is ae and 


PAY 
the addition due to it a : 


As the stress on the end strut 


ce is resolved vertically on the pier and horizontally on the 
flange, the strain on the latter for ¢e, will be half the stress 


: Ws 
once, The loads producing the stress on ce are at C3, 
2 


3s 


we at ¢, and at ¢,, and at ¢; so the total stress on 


03.25.0020, The length Z is equal to z because the 


qs 


Z , and half 


triangles are equilateral; hence for ce, S=3.25 


ws? 


of this gives for stress on ce, 1.625. —. 


a 
oer 22 
addition equal to the stress on ¢,¢,, which is=2,5 = ; then 


At e¢, there is an 


ws? 


a 


, and on é9¢3, S==4.125 


ON ¢)é9, S=1.625. at e, the 


WS Ee 
$2.5 SE = 4.125 

wey? WE we? 
a a 


ryord 
At e; the addition isso5e, and the 


addition is=1.5 


+ 15 


wy? 


= 5.025 - pe 
stress on the central bar ee, of the bottom flange 
as the 
upon the flange. 


which _ is maximum tension 
We will now take an example, 
and check this result by calculating the moments 
about cs Let Z= 70, then z= 10 feet, w= 2, 
The dotted line at the centre divides the triangle e,ce, 


into two right-angled triangles, in either of which the 


is S = 6.125. 


perpendicular isd, the base # and the hypothenuse=z, there- 
2 


fore the depth @ saa /s J (2)= 4/ 100-23 =8.66 


feet; the strain therefore upon ¢,¢,=6.12 abe = 6.125, 
2X 100 
8.66 
65 tons, and this acts about ¢ in an upward direction at a 
distance of 35 feet, so its moment is 65 X 35=2275 foot- 
tons. The loads acting downwards about the same point 


=141.43 tons. The reaction at 


6=3.25.0s= 
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are those at the apices ¢ ¢), ¢, and their moments amount 
to 38% x 30+ {20+ 10} =wz ‘ ea 8 \ = 20X 52.5=> 
4 


roso foot-tons. The resultant moment is therefore 
2275—1050==1225 foot-tons, which divided by @ gives 
1225 +-8.06=141.4 tons tension on e;¢,, the same as that 
obtained above. The strains on the top flange have now 
to be determined. At each joint there will come upon the 
flange a compression equal to the tension on the tie there 
joining it, also a compression due to the apex load at 
this point; the latter at each apex will be (as shown 
bove) =~ =o. pee 
‘ 2a ad 


, except at the apex ¢, where it will 


wee ae ws" 
be= 37 0.515 car ae 
we? wee ws? 
On 1, 45==2,5 “5 40.375 =2.875 a On ¢)¢9, 
we? ws" 2 ws? 
S=2.875 +15 A055 = 4.8755 5 ON ehh) == 
2" we? Thea we? eX 100s 
135.6 tons. 


This result can be checked by calculating the moments 
about the pointe; The reaction at ¢ is 3.25 z2z=65 tons, 
acting at a horizontal distance of 30 feet from ¢;; the 
upward moment is therefore 65 x 30=1950 foot-tons, the 
3s 


downward moments amount to ae x25+e {15 +5}= 


Wwe \ 13420 \ =20 X38.75=775 foot-tons, making the 
4 


resultant moment=1950—775=1175 foot-tons. This, 
divided by d, gives for the compressive strain upon ¢,¢3, 
—1175—+8.66=135.6 tons. 

From these calculations it will be seen that the strains 
on other parts of the flanges can also be calculated by the 
principle of moments, but in each case the point about 
which the moments are to be calculated is the joint 
opposite the bar under consideration ; thus to determine 
in this way the tension on ¢,é,, the moments must be taken 
about the point ¢c,. The upward moment of the reaction 
will be=65 x15=975 feet tons; the downward moment 


X2xXI1I0XI0 
of Balen tt ten The re* 


4 
sultant moment is 975 —150==825 foot-tons. This, divided 
by the depth, gives as the tension 825+8°66=95.26 tons. 
The expression found above for stress upon this bar was, 

we? 2X 100 
S==4.125 wat Sener: 
made as to the construction of the girder 4B will also 
apply to CD. 


we 
oe Ss foot-tons. 


= 150 


=95.26 tons. The remarks 


Bearings of Girders. 


In determining the amount of bearing which is to be 
given to the girders used in architectural work, we are fre- 
quently limited by the conditions of the building, and in 
such cases the most must be made of our space. When 
the girders are carried upon iron columns, or stanchions, 
there is no difficulty about the amount of bearing necessary, 
but when they come upon a brick or masonry wall the 
matter is different. In such places the walls may be 
thickened by piers, but steps should be taken to spread the 
load well along the wall by means of large girder-beds, so 
that cracking from unequal loading may be avoided, and it 
is much better, when it can be managed, to get independent 
foundations upon which to carry the ironwork, as mentioned 
in our introductory observations; then the walls are not 
affected by the expansion and contraction of the girder- 
work. 

In regard to this variation of length under changes of 
temperature, it is very obvious that its extent will be widely 
different in different places. Out in the open air in England 
the extreme variation of length between summer and winter 
is stated as 1 inch in 150 feet, but in buildings it will be 
very much less, for this takes in a range of temperature of 
80 degrees, whereas in buildings the annual variation of 
temperature will seldom be half this in any ordinary way. 
it must not be forgotten, however, that the expansion of 
wrought-iron is attended with great force if resisted. 
Allowing the variation of temperature to be 4o degrees, the 
expansion is equivalent to the extension which would be 


produced by a stress of 3 tons per sectional square inch, 
and no ordinary wall would stand this without bulging. 
When the ironwork is covered by cement, as in buildings 
intended to be fireproof, it is still less affected by changes 
of temperature, the cement being a very slow conductor of 
heat. The provision for expansion in girders of small span 
supported upon masonry or brickwork is made by means of 
sliding plates. There is rivetted on to the bottom of each end 
of the girder a bearing-plate, and the one at the end at which 
the expansion is allowed for is to be pianed quite smooth, 
and is to rest upon another plate, the upper surface of which 
is also planed smooth, and which is fastened down to the 
masonry. The end which is not intended to slide may be 
bolted down, as if both ends are left free the girder may 
creep along upon its bearings. This might occur from its 
always expanding towards one bearing, and contracting away 
from the other. Next to the girder-beds a layer or more of 
felt or asbestos should be placed for the bed-plates to rest 
upon, to deaden vibration and prevent tremors from being 
communicated to the walls. Formerly, lead was sometimes 
used for this purpose ; but this invites corrosion and decay, 
as in the presence of moisture currents of electricity would 
be set up to the destruction of the iron bed-plates. The 
sliding-plates should be thoroughly lubricated with some 
mineral oil before being placed in position, in order to 
preserve the working surfaces in a good condition. In long 
girders the deflection under heavy loads will tend to raise 
the ends so as to throw the load all upon the front end of 
the bearing; but if a sufficient layer of elastic material is 
placed on the girder-bed this will equalise the bearing 
pressure sufficiently for all girders of moderate size, In 
some very large buildings recently erected, where long 
girders are carried upon columns, on which of course 
sliding-plates or roller bearings would be impracticable, the 
columns have been made so as to allow of their inclining a 
little out of the perpendicular, to permit without resistance 
the variation of length occurring in the girders they support ; 
this is done by making their ends so as to form a ball-and- 
socket joint, a little play being thus allowed. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that in thus making the columns 
round-ended their strength is materially reduced, and there- 
fore a greater quantity of metal is necessary than when flat 
ends are used, (Zo be continued.) 


———— 


KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
CHELMSFORD. 


[* response to the public invitation of the governors of the 

above school, designs to the number of thirteen sets have 
been submitted in competition for the proposed new school 
buildings and head-master’s house. The designs were to pro- 
vide for the accommodation of 175 boys, a large schoolroom 
to contain the whole number at one time, a laboratory for fifty 
boys, three classrooms for thirty boys each, a master’s day- 
room and the usual offices. The head-master’s house to con- 
tain accommodation for twenty boarders, in addition to 
master’s own family, with four dormitories and dining-room, 
also drawing and dining-rooms, study, domestic offices and 
five or six bedrooms. The designs generally to be prepared 
in accordance with the rules of the Education Department for 
the planning of elementary schools. A premium of 20 guineas 
is offered for the selected design, which becomes the property 
of the governors, but should the author be employed to carry 
out the works he is to receive a commission of 5 per cent. on 
the total outlay, which sum is to include all incidental 
expenses. It was generaliy understood that the buildings were 
to cost about 4,coo/. The proposed site is the playground and 
master’s garden of the present school, and is open on the 
west and south sides, with frontages to the Market Road. 

Of the thirteen designs the governors at their meeting 
selected six for further consideration, viz, those under the 
mottos of “ Salus,” “ Lux” (in rectangle), “ E. R.,” ‘‘ Academia,” 
“ Lux,” and “ Straight and True.” 

“ Salus” has an effective ground plan with principal front to 
South Market Road ; he-wastefully cuts a wide roadway across 
south side of site, close to the boundary. The plan contains 
large schoolroom and three classrooms opening from it. The 
remainder of the apartments are grouped round an extremely 
small open court. The elevations are well coloured and illus- 
strate a pretty design, with the exception of an attenuated bell- 
turret. The principal entrance has a somewhat collegiate 
character with a turret staircase at angle for no apparent 
purpose. The cost is estimated at 3,o00/. for head-master’s 
house ahd 1,500¢, for school, 
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“ Lux” (in rectangle) is a design on much too large a scale, 
all the rooms being excessive in dimensions. The large school- 
room is 70 feet by 22 feet, and a laboratory is provided, 59 feet 
6 inches by 22 feet 6 inches. The author says “the elevations 
have been treated in a plain and simple manner, the architec- 
tural effect being obtained by proper grouping.” We must 
take exception to his views as to grouping, and put them in the 
same category with his views on value, for he estimates his 
building to cost 3,910/. 

_ “E, R.” places his buildings in the centre of north side of 
site, and has arranged the large schoolroom, classrooms, and 
laboratory as a one-storeyed building. He states that, “ the 
site being ample, no advantage can be obtained by putting the 
schools on two floors.” This is a doubtful statement. The 
schoolroom is placed at right angles to the three classrooms 
and cloak-room. Laboratory, arranged as a lecture-room for 
54 boys, adjoins schoolroom, and is approached by a covered 
way, and, being continued, gives access to latrines adjoining 
laboratory. There is a boarders’ dining-room, with serving- 
room, and_the, kitchen is conveniently placed. The master’s 
house is at east end of block, and contains the required 
accommodation; also six dormitories for boarders, with 
separate staircase and an isolation-room, also with separate 
staircase. There are three boarders’ and one private bath 
placed in good positions. The elevations are devoid of cha- 
racter beyond that produced by traceried windows to school and 
a large crocketed féeche. The author does not give an estimate. 

*‘ Academia,” from the space set apart to laboratory work, 
appears to have been thinking of a technical school, and the 
elevations, being of the warehouse order, are hardly appropriate 
for a Grammar School. 

“Tux” illustrates a successful design by a slovenly set of 
drawings, and has selected the south-east corner of site for the 
position of the buildings, this spot having several disadvantages. 
He places the school and classrooms on the ground floor, but 
the corridor is not well lighted—a defect attempted to be 
remedied by making some of the apartments all window. The 
laboratory is placed on the first floor in the main building, 
which has necessitated a separate staircase for isolation. The 
head-master’s house is very well planned, in a simple manner, 
exception being taken to the w.c. and lavatory by the kitchen 
door. Estimate is “ about 4,000/.” 

“ Straight and True” has placed the buildings in a similar 
position to “ E. R.,” with trades’, boys’, and principal entrances 
from the West Market Road. The classrooms, with school- 
room over, is on west side of block. Laboratory, 24 feet by 
18 feet, is detached by open porch, and is partly lighted from 
top. Adjoining laboratory are the latrines. A large principal 
entrance-hall, chiefly for boarders and visitors, is provided. 
Boarders’ dining-hall has service-room and pantry conveniently 
placed in relation to kitchen. The master’s house is fairly 
convenient, but the w.c. and lavatory in entrance porch is not 
good. The internal w.c.’s are in every case badly placed ; a 
detached building containing laundry, warehouse, and drying- 
room, and a sickroom and room for nurse adjoining, with south 
aspect is provided, all being quite unasked for. The elevations 
are carefully drawn, and a finely-executed and attractive water- 
colour perspective shows an appropriate design of Tudor 
character in red brickwork and stone. The author guarantees 
to execute this design for 4,000/., which, were it not for the 
guarantee, would appear very doubtful. 

Amongst those designs not selected for further considera- 
tion, we may mention that under the motto “ Jacobus,” which 
can only have been passed over on the score of expense. It is 
a careful and complete set of drawings. The authors have 
placed the buildings facing the West Market Road, the master’s 
house forming a wing on the south of block. The school build- 
ings are arranged with three classrooms on the ground floor 
and the schoolroom above, the laboratory being placed on the 
first floor over the master’s common-room and cloakroom and 
disconnected from school staircase by an open-air lobby. The 
head-master’s house provides all the required accommodation 
nicely arranged. The boarders have a separate staircase to 
dormitories, one of which is of extra size and formed into 
cubicles for five senior boys. All the sanitary arrangements 
appear to have been carefully considered. The elevations and 
two well-executed perspectives in brown ink show a design in 
red brick and stone of a character suggestive of the motto, and 
would form an interesting block of buildings. The cost is 
estimated at 5,200/. 

“Edward VI.” has a design of simple and effective cha- 
racter, with plaster treatment for upper storey of house, which 
part of the building is well arranged. The school is not quite 
so successful. 

“ Discipline” sends a prettily-coloured elevation in brick- 
work and half timber, but perhaps hardly appropriate. A wood 
model is also submitted which shows that the buildings in rear 
would be somewhat crowded together. The estimate is 5,500/. 

‘St, George” appears to have based his design on Board 
School principles, which are apparent both throughout the 
plans and elevations. 


I 
ns 


The other designs submitted do not call for remark. The 
governors have not yet made their final selection, but it is 
understood that they will do so shortly. There is at present a 
movement on foot to reconsider the question of site, it having 
been suggested that a site of sufficient size for cricket should be 
obtained. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Hf Pics thirty-second annual report of the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery is just published. The report 
take us up to the end of June last. The trustees obtain the 
pictures by donation or purchase, and in each of these ways 
some interesting additions have been made to the Gallery in 
the course of the year. Up to June 1888 the numbers of 
donations had been 438, and this has been increased by 14 
portraits, among which are those of the fellowing historical 
characters :—The Duke of Cumberland, the victor of Culloden, 
painted asa child by Charles Jervas ; the Countess of Sutherland, 
daughter of the great Duke of Marlborough, painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller (these two were presented by the Earl of 
Chichester) ; William Cowper, the poet, drawn by W. Harvey 
after L. Abbot, presented by the Rev. W. J. Loftie; the Right 
Hon. John Bright, the well-known picture by Mr. Ouless, R.A, 
presented by Mr. Leopold Salomons ; and two of Mary Queen 
of Scots, one taken at the period of her marriage with the 
Dauphin in 1558, and the other when she was wearing mourn- 
ing for him in 1560, both were taken from life by Janet, and 
have been photographed by Braun, and both have been presented 
by Mr. G. Scharf, C.B. To the 420 portraits acquired by purchase 
seven have been added. The first is a group of portraits repre- 
senting the Court of Chancery, as held in Westminster Hall 
during the reign of George I. This contains portraits of Lord 
Chancellor Macclesfield, Sir Philip Yorke (afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke), and Sir Thomas Pengelly (afterwards 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer), and nearly sixty others. This 
picture, the work of a deaf and dumb artist, Benjamin Ferrers, 
was purchased for 115/. 10s. Lord Macclesfield is also repre- 
sented in another painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Kneller’s 
portrait of the famous Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, is 
also added to the collection at acost of 94/7. Ios. Two men 
more notorious for their loyalty to Charles II. than for their 
other virtues have also found their places on the walls of the 
Gallery. The portrait of Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, painted 
by W. Wissing, was purchased for 50 guineas. Thomas 
Chiffnch is better known from Scott’s sketch of him in 
“ Peveril of the Peak” than from the pages of history, but he 
held many more honourable posts than that of Page of the 
Back Stairs to the King, and was deemed worthy of a burial 
place in Poet’s Corner. This portrait, which is by M. Wright, 
cost 4o/. Clarendon’s second son Laurence Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester, is also represented by the hand of Kneller. This 
cost the same sum as Chiffinch’s. Up to 1885 the number of 
visitors to the Gallery was 1,493,365. In that year the Gallery 
was removed from South Kensington to Bethnal Green, and 
there are no means of knowing how many visitors go exclusively 
to see the portraits. The trustees conclude their report with 
the expression of satisfaction that by the generosity of an 
anonymous donor the portraits will now be located in a build- 
ing worthy of the collection. 


TESSERZ. 


John Van Eyck and the Use of Gil in Painting. 


QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 

HE most interesting part of Cennini’s work is doubtless 
the series of his chapters on oil painting. M. Tambroni, 

the editor, has entered into a profound discussion on this sub- 
ject, and we agree with him that the pretended invention of 
John of Bruges must be placed henceforth among those tradi- 
tions which are perpetuated, because neither the opportunity 
nor the necessity of verifying the source of them occurs to any 
inquirer. The learned critic demonstrates that this opinion 
is built solely on the assertion of Vasari, who does not quote in 
its support any kind of authority, any writing, any testimony. 
Yet all subsequent writers having copied after him, without 
adducing any fresh proof of the fact, the agreement of all those 
repetitions is null. Even could we find no contrary authority 
to oppose to it, we should still be obliged to allow that the 
narrative of Vasari, the echo doubtless of some vague reports, 
such as credulity propagates every day, cannot be of any weight 
in the scale of historical criticism. The discovery already 
made by Lessing of a Latin MS. of the monk Theophilus 
(called also Ruggieri), which is of an earlier date than the 
eleventh century, had informed us that in his time they painted 
with colours ground in linseed oil (0/eo lind), the same which we 
still employ in painting, and that they did not use it for plain 
grounds only, but for all kinds of subjects, as faces, draperies, 
animals, landscapes, &c. (mivturas vultuuit ac vestimentoruM, 
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bestias, aves aut folia). But it was imagined that this docu- 
ment, being so old and little known, though there are three 
MSS. of the work in existence, might very well prove the use 
of painting in oil at that period, but not that it had continued 
till the time of John of Bruges. Yet a very great number of 
testimonies collected at different times, and united by modern 
critics, contained authentic accounts of pictures painted in oil 
previous to the year 1410, the date assigned by Vasari to the 
pretended discovery of the Flemish painter, and before 1442, 
which was the first year of the reign of Alphonso, King of 
Naples, under which Vasari pretends that Antonello of Messina 
brought from Flanders to Italy the secret of John of Bruges. 
M. Tambroni gives the list of these works, compares the testi- 
monies, the dates, and the authorities which demonstrate their 
authenticity. He then proceeds totally to overthrow the 
opinion, founded on the narrative of Vasari, refuting all the par- 
ticulars which accompany it, and showing especially that it 
cannot be reconciled with chronology, and from which it results 
that Antonello could not have known John of Bruges. In fact, 
if Alphonso did not begin to reign till 1442, and if Antonello 
was first made acquainted with the discovery of John of Bruges 
by a picture sent to the King of Naples, and after which he is 
said to have resolved to go to Flanders, how could Cennini, 
who dates the end of his treatise in the year 1437, teach how to 
grind colours with linseed oil? How could he say (chap. 89) 
that this practice was much used by the Germans (che Pusano 
molto t Tedeschi)? How, between the first pretended date of 
1410 and that of 1437, could this practice have become usual in 
Germany and have remained unknown in Italy to everybody 
except Cennini, who wrote his treatise while a prisoner for debt 
in the house of arrest at Florence? It has been alleged, by 
way of answer, that by “‘ Tedeschi,” Cennini meant “ Fiaminghi” 
(Flemings) ; but besides the difference of the two nations and 
their names, which was well known at that time (even if we 
should suppose that Cennini alluded to John of Bruges, as we 
owe those details to the authority of Vasari alone), we must 
have recourse to his account to refute the meaning attempted 
to be given to Cennini’s words. According to his account, John 
of Bruges, the pretended inventor of oil painting in 1410, kept 
his process secret, and took care to reveal it to nobody (“inseg- 
nare a nessuno il secreto”) till having grown old he communi- 
cated it to Antonello of Messina, who by means of presents 
had gained his confidence ; that is, after 1442. How can the 
words, “usano molto i Tedeschi,” be understood to mean only 
John of Bruges, a Fleming? Is it not more natural to under- 
stand those words in their obvious sense, especially when we 
know that Theophilus was acquainted with painting with 
linseed oil, three centuries before, as existing in the very 
country where he published his treatise, that is in Germany? 
But Cennini gives us other proofs of the existence and practice 
of oil painting, in works where in general no one has ever thought 
of suspecting its having been employed. In the 14th chapter 
he instructs us how the draperies in fresco paintings are to be 
covered with a coat of different oil colours. How then, it may 
be asked, has it happened that the account of Vasari has been 
so often re-echoed since he published it, and that it was not 
controverted when it appeared? There is a general answer 
applicable to this subject as to many others; it is, that the 
name of invention or inventor is most frequently given, not to 
the first trial, not to the first who has practised a process, 
because they are unobserved, but to the work or to the artist 
that begins to give ¢éc/at to the process (it is thus we must 
understand in Pliny the words “invenit” and “ primus ”) ; 
whence it happens that the historian who seeks the first traces 
of any discovery comes to the inquiry when they are already 
effaced. The same has probably happened in a later era to 
the pretended invention of oil painting, supposing that it is an 
invention of modern times. When all the processes of paint- 
ing remained buried, as it were, in the ateliers of painters, 
when nobody wrote upon the arts, the substances which served 
in mixing up colours were unknown to the world at large. At 
this time also it is true that painting in fresco and distemper 
was generally in use. The cold, dry, and primitive style of 
design vulgarly called Gothic corresponded with this use of 
fresco painting. In proportion as the art was expanded, the 
use of portable pictures came into vogue, and oil painting grew 
more usual as being more easily managed. There was then an 
epoch when one mode of painting obtained the preference 
above the other ; there were also some works which by their 
success encouraged this preference of one manner and the 
neglect of the other. If John of Bruges, in Flanders, and 
Antonello of Messina, in Italy, were of the number of those 
who contributed to this change, we may easily imagine how the 
Opinion originated that the one was the creator, the other the 
propagator, of the practice of painting in oil. 


The Mausoleum of Imaum Reza, Mushed. 
J. B. FRAZER, 
_ This magnificent cluster of domes and minarets is situated 
in the centre of the city; to them all the roads lead, and to 
them the gaze of all approaching travellers, from the greatest 
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possible distance, is attracted. The first thing that strikes the 
eye on arriving at this point is a noble oblong square, enclosing 
an area of about one hundred and sixty yards long by seventy- 
five broad, built in the manner of a caravanserai, having two 
storeys of apartments all round, which open in front into a 
handsome arcaded gallery. In the centre of each side and end 
there is a magnificent and very lofty gateway, and the whole is 
completely encrusted with mosaic work of tiles, painted and 
glazed, and arranged in figures of the most tasteful patterns and 
colours. This superb square is called by the natives the Sahn, 
The area of this court is flagged with gravestones, which form 
almost a continuous, though not a very smooth pavement, 
under which lie interred the remains of the noblest Persians, 
whose bodies have been brought hither from all parts of the 
country, to rest under the protection of their favourite saint. In 
the centre there is a building called Succah-Khaneh, or water- 
house, highly ornamented with gilding, and surrounded by 
small aqueducts, filled from the dirty stream of the canal that 
runs through the principal street. These are for the purpose 
of ablution. The gateways at either end, which contain 
wickets for the purposes of entrance and exit, form magnificent 
specimens of this style of Eastern architecture ; but no descrip- 
tion unaccompanied with a minute drawing can convey a just 
idea of them. Of the mausoleum itself, little is seen externally 
except the dome, which is covered with a coating of gilded 
tiles, relieved in some places around the neck with bands of 
azure blue, bearing Arabic inscriptions in gold letters ; but the 
most striking ornaments are, I think, two minarets of a very 
beautiful model, one of which springs from a part of the 
mausoleum itself, the other from behind the opposite gateway ; 
each of these is adorned near the top with a handsome carved 
gallery of woodwork, which with the greater part of its shaft is 
richly gilt. A silver gate, the gift of Nadir Shah, admits the 
devotee into a passage that leads to the centre and chief apart- 
ment, beneath the gilded cupola. This is of magnificent 
dimensions, rising loftily into a fine dome like the centre nave 
of a cathedral, and branching out below into the form of a 
cross; the whole is highly ornamented with tiles of the 
richest colours, profuse of azure and gold, disposed in the most 
tasteful manner into garlands and devices of flowers, mingled 
with texts from the Koran. From the centre depended a huge 
branched candlestick of solid silver. A doorway inthe arch to 
the north-west gives entrance into an octagonal room with a 
fine dome, which, with the walls and floor, are ornamented as 
richly as the first, the latter being partly covered with a fine 
carpet. The sacred shrine in which reposes the dust of Imaum 
Reza, and that of Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, the father of his 
murderer, occupies the south-western part of the room ; it is 
surrounded by a grating of fine wrought steel, within which there 
is an incomplete rail of solid gold and other glittering objects, 
which, with the uncertain light, prevent the possibility of distin- 
guishing what might be thus enclosed. At the north-eastern end 
there is a door to the shrine covered with gold, and set with 
jewels, richer in appearance than in reality, the gift of the 
present king; several plates of silver engraved with writing in 
the Arabic character depended from the grating, and there were 
many glittering and showy things besides, but the dim religious 
light, and the shortness of my visit, with the dangerous circum- 
stances under which it was made, prevented me from ascer- 
taining further particulars. From the archway to the south- 
west in the great central chamber a broad passage leads 
through the mausoleum to a court which belongs to a mosque, 
by far the most beautiful and magnificent I have seen in Persia, 
and which owes its origin to Gauher Shahud, the wife of Shah 
Rokh, son of the Great Timoor ; it has but one dome and one 
archway, which rises to a great height, in a noble screen that 
conceals the neck of the dome. Both sides of the area are 
formed of buildings like those of the Sahn, having two storeys 
of niches of compartments ; it is rudely paved with flag-stones, 
and in the centre there is a small tank which, with several jars 
in different corners, is kept full of water for the purposes of 
ablution or quenching thirst. The whole forms a very mag- 
nificent court, 


Window-Glass in England. 


T. H. TURNER, , 


Glass was first applied to the windows of domestic buildings 
in the thirteenth century, at least, no trace of the use of it for 
any other than ecclesiastical structures has yet been discovered 
of an earlier date. Still it must not be supposed that glazed 
windows were to be found in every house: they were a luxury 
barely known to royalty and the wealthiest persons, and even in 
palaces windows of glass and wood were intermixed, the latter 
being distinguished by the various names of fenestrals, lattices, 
window-shutters, or literally “ window-doors” and ‘ wooden- 
windows.” The presumed reason of this fact is, strange as the 
assertion may appear, that no kind of glass was manufactured 
in this country until a comparatively late period, and the 
fragility of the material prevented any very regular or extensive 
importation of it from the continent in the early times of British 
commerce. The perfection to which the Romans brought the 
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art of glass-making is well known, but it was long uncertain 
whether they used glazed windows. The discovery of portions 
of glass so applied at Herculaneum and at Pompeii has satis- 
factorily proved that they did. Glass-making was one among 
the many arts which survived the destruction of the empire, and 
were exercised in Italy in the earliest Medizval times. The 
island of Murano, near Venice, still distinguished by the pro- 
duction of elaborate works in this material, is the most ancient 
seat, as it was long the greatest, of the glass manufactory in 
modern Europe. We find glazing applied to church windows 
in Italy inthe seventh and eighth centuries. Germany and 
France derived the art from Italy ; Nuremberg and Paris had 
glass houses some centuries before any establishment of the 


- kind was formed in England; and in the fourteenth century, 


the Rue de la Verrerie was the name given to that quarter of 
the French capital in which the glass-makers exercised their 
craft. It has been attempted to claim a knowledge of glass- 
making for the ancient Britons ; and it is said that before the 
landing of Czesar they had works in which they manufactured 
those peculiar enamelled beads often found in tumuli, but which 
are now believed, with good reason, to be of foreign origin, and 
to have been brought to this island by foreign traders, for the 
same commercial object that we, at the present time, ship like 
wares to the west coast of Africa. This assumption, for it is 
nothing more, in favour of the civilisation of the Britons, is 
fully as absurd as that theory which attributes to them a 
national coinage ascending to an antiquity of many centuries 
before the Roman invasion. But, supposing that the Britons 
really did make their own glass beads and every kind of glass, 
it is, nevertheless, quite certain, on the testimony of Bede, that 
glass was not made in England in the seventh century ; there- 
fore, the art was soon lost, if it had ever been previously known. 
The plain truth, however, is that there is not a particle of 
evidence to prove that any description of glass was manufac- 
tured in this country before the fifteenth century. Proof to the 
contrary may yet be discovered ; but until it shall appear that 
is the earliest period to which the introduction of this fabric 
can be assigned, and it was not produced in any considerable 
quantity until the middle of the following century. 


Wood’s Architecture in Bath, 
P. SMYTH. 


A visitor to this very populous resort of wealth and elegance 
is disappointed on a close examination of its architecture. The 
beautiful inequalities of ground, seen from a distance, might 
lead him to expect specimens peculiarly adapted to please the 
eye, delight the fancy, and satisfy the judgment of the archi- 
tectural wzrtioso. The first place of public access is the Pump- 
room, and the eye is naturally employed in surveying the 
facade in which the principal door is placed. The pediment 
appears to be disproportionably small, and the columns and 
architrave bear no analogy to the ample space contained in the 
breadth and height of the building, and to its large and lofty 
windows. ‘The inside is much superior to the external appear- 
ance, as the room is very plain and well constructed. Pulteney 
Street is long and broad, but being chiefly divided into distinct 
houses is very far from impressive, and being on a level, the 
eye feels no relief from a flat uniformity. Upon a near 
inspection of the individual houses, their structure betrays 
excessive tameness of design, and a tenuity which borders on 
meanness. The Crescent is grandly situated, and so beautifully 
formed that the spectator’s judgment is for a while suspended ; 
till, on a nearer view, he cannot help regretting that the upper 
parts of the buildings lose all the effect which the Ionic pillars 
would have communicated by the defective projection and un- 
ornamented wall of the basement storey. The houses which 
terminate each end exhibit striking fronts. When this has 
been called the finest modern Ionic screen in Europe, the 
praise has been exaggerated. The Circus forms a dark and 
heavy area, though the individual structures are highly orna- 
mented. Smollett’s criticism is nevertheless severe, when he 
calls it “an antique amphitheatre turned inside out.” Bath, in 
short, betrays that fallacy to the eye which all buildings of a 
theatrical nature are known to do; the visionary pleasure soon 
vanishes when a close inspection shows the littleness of the 
component parts, the slimness of the structures, and the 
imperfect durability of the materials. The Crescent owes the 
degree of beauty it possesses to its lofty situation alone. Milsom 
Street, from its being built on an ascent, is very striking, and 
the junction in the middle of several tenements under one 
design is not without an appearance of grandeur. Yet the 
ornaments are merely such as a builder uninstructed in the 
Palladian school might capriciously have invented. The long 
facade to the upper rooms is handsome; but the principal 
approach is heavy, and deformed by the jutting parts of the 
building, which make a dark, narrow, and deep area, The 
North Parade exhibits a promising front to the stranger, who 
wishes for commodious lodgings ; the South Parade is inferior. 
Neatness of appearance in most instances, and in some of 
splendour, cannot however exempt the architecture of Bath 
from the general characteristic of flimsiness and apparent want 


of durability. The elevations of the Baths are pretty, and the 
colonnades in the street leading to Bristol give that part of the 
city a light and airy view. 


The Beauchamp Monument, Westminster Abbey. 


E. BLORE. 

_ By the accounts of Will. Berkeswell, one of the executors, 
It appears that the structure of the Beauchamp chapel and 
monument commenced in 21 Hen. VI., but was not totally 
finished till 3 Edw. IV., full twenty-one years, and that the 
total cost in the work of masons, quarriers, smiths, plumbers, 
carpenters, and other inferior labourers, added to the sums 
paid to the principal artists, according to the covenant then 
recited, amounted to two thousand four hundred and eighty-one 
pounds four shillings and sevenpence-halfpenny. The monu- 
ment of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, consists of an 
altar-tomb of grey marble in the finest preservation. Within 
Canopies admirably wrought are whole-length sculptures of 
fourteen of the immediate relatives of the deceased, executed 
in latten, which was a species of fine brass metal, and richly 
gilt ; these figures are disposed five on each side, and two at 
either end of the tomb. The female relatives are ranged on 
the north side of the tomb, the males on the south. The 
corners of the tomb are supported by brass poles moulded at 
the top, the bottom, and in the middle; and at the summit of 
the whole, on a table of brass, gilt, reposes the effigy of the 
Earl, cast in fine latten, richly gilt. The image (the head and 
hands excepted, which are uncovered) is in complete armour, 
with the garter encircling the left leg. The head rests upon a 
helmet surmounted by the family crest, and at the feet area 
bear muzzled and a griffin, badges of the ancient house of 
Warwick. Nothing can be more beautiful than the workman- 
ship of every part of this figure ; the coat of mail may, indeed, 
be almost considered as real armour, from the extreme care and 
exactness that have been bestowed on it by the original artist, 
whom subsequent inspection has proved to have fulfilled his 
engagement to the very letter. Charles Stothard, with that 
ardour and perseverance which were so prominent in his 
character, succeeded, after very great exertions, in turning this 
massive figure on its face, and then ascertained for the first 
time that every particle of the effigy was as carefully and 
minutely finished as those parts which were prominent and in 
view. The features are strongly marked, and the whole may 
without doubt be considered as giving a faithful representation 
of the person whose memory it was intended to perpetuate, 


The Rock-Sculpture of Ecbatana. 


W. S. WILLIAMS. 

Hamadan presents but a miserable paucity of inscriptions 
and sculpture for a place so renowned as the great Ecbatana 
formerly was. Our first halt was at the famous Taukt-i-Bostan. 
The hunting scenes sculptured on the walls of the larger arch, 
which is itself cut out of the solid rock, are remarkable for the 
beauty and high finish of the elephants, boars, and deer; but 
equally so for the ill-treatment which man always received at 
the hand of the Indian, Egyptian, Persian, or Assyrian artists: 
Here is a remarkable instance of a peculiarity observable in all 
those countries—the elephant and boar are extremely well 
drawn and executed, whereas the king’s minstrels, with harps 
and attendants, are as rude as Gog and Magog at the 
Guildhall of London. How this is to be accounted for would 
require much time to discuss, but the natural history of the 
mammalia is certainly executed in a very superior manner. 
The great figure on horseback below, as well as the three 
equally colossal figures above, are as grotesque in their propor- 
tions and in respect of sculptural talent, as they are curious for 
minuteness in detail and ornament. Two sprawling angels, 
presenting crowns on the outer surface of the rock and round 
the semicircle forming the vault, are evidently more modern 
than the hunting scenes within the cave. The drawing is 
extremely bad, and, as learned travellers call it, “evidently 
Greek.” I assign it, however, to the lowest period of the low 
empire, which fact should always be stated, as “ evidently 
Greek” leads to high expectations, and here is a striking 
instance to the contrary, since the ancient Persian hunting 
scenes of men on elephants, driving boars and deer, are 
exquisitely done except the men, whereas the angels, thought 
to be Greek, are devoid of all beauty. The débris of an 
enclosure, half a mile square, and its western side marked by 
a mound indicating a fort or palace, is within ten minutes’ 
walk of the rock sculptures, and is called by the people 
Khosroe’s (Cyrus’s) garden. Judging from the height of this 
mound, the walls must have been of great height and thickness, 
and it can readily be imagined that this was the ancient palace 
and garden of the kings who caused the Taukt to be made. 
The sculpture represents the Persian king receiving captives 
bound with their hands behind them, and tied by their necks ; 
his foot resting on the neck of the first who is prostrate before 
him, the same as is seen on every slab of similar import at 
Koyunjik and Nineveh, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE are few galleries which are conducted at less 
expense than the Irish National Gallery in Dublin. The 
director, Mr. Henry E. Doy es, has only a scanty fund at 
his disposal, but he contrives to make it go far, and even 
to purchase pictures which are of great value. Among the 
year’s additions are a large wooded landscape by JAcor 
RUYSDAEL, with figures by T. DE Keyser, for which a sum 
of 3994 was paid; A Halt of Soldiers, by PHILIP 
WoUVERMANS, that cost 2677. 155.,and Zhe Feast in Simon’s 
louse ; St. Mary Magdalen anointing the Head of Our 
Lord, by Luca SIGNORELLI, for which the Director paid only 
1782. tos. Portraits of four Irishmen who gained renown 
as writers have been obtained. For one of Tom Moors, 
the poet, the price was 50/.; the portrait of Joun WiLson 
Croker, of the Admiralty and Quarterly Review, cost 
542. 10os.; while one of CHARLES LkvER, the novelist, 
was valued at 157, and one of LaurEeNCE STERNE 
at only 4/ Portraits of Sir WatrerR Rateicu, Lord 
MELBOURNE, and OLIVER CROMWELL were also obtained. 
A gift of 1,000/ from Sir Epwarp Guinness enabled the 
Director to purchase two hundred mezzotint portraits for 
6942. at the sale of the collection of Mr. J. CHALONER 
SMITH, C.E., of Dublin. A small plaster bust of THomas 
Davis has been presented by his friend, Sir C. Gavan 
Durry, and will, with the aid of Sir F. W. Burron’s 
sketch and Hocan’s statue, enable future generations to 
realise the appearance of the poet-politician. Auto- 
graph writings are now admissible in the Portrait Gallery. 
One of Moore’s melodies, the music as well as the words, 
was bought for the small sum of 22, which denotes the 
value which is now set on the unrealities of the poet. 


THE Congress on copyright in works of art, which met in 
Paris under the presidency of M. Metssonter, affirmed the 
conclusions which had been arrived at in Berne some ten 
years ago. It was declared in Paris that “ propriété 
artistique ” consists in the exclusive right to reproduce, 
execute, and to re-present ; that nobody ought to reproduce, 
execute, or re-present the work of an artist either partially 
or entirely without his consent ; that the right to do so 
ought to belong to the artist throughout his life, and to his 
representatives for a term of fifty years after his death ; 
that, unless there are stipulations to the contrary, the sale 
of a work belonging to any of the arts of design should not 
transfer the right to its reproduction, nor should the 
alienation of the right of publication comprise the right of 
execution and re-presentation. It was again decided that 
the most effective way to carry out the resolutions of the 
congress would be by the establishment of an international 
society for the protection of copyright. 


Mr. E. J. Tarver, F.S.A., will be among the candidates 
at the next election of district surveyors. Mr. TARVER’s 
powers as a designer are well known, and he has given 
sufficient proofs that his skill in construction qualifies him 
for a post of the kind. His services to the Association and 
to architectural education give him a claim on the com- 
mittee, for it might be said he has helped to prepare the 
course which has led many of the surveyors to office. A 
more eligible candidate is not likely to be forthcoming. 


THE wires which cross streets in towns in connection 
with electric appliances will henceforth have to be regulated 
according to conditions which have been laid down by the 
Board of Trade. In the first place, the Postmaster-General 
will have to be informed about the position of every aerial 
conductor that is used, and a plan is to be sent in showing 
the position of the conductor, with details of the manner of 
fixing. No aerial conductor is to be fixed in any part of 
any street at a less height from the ground than 20 feet, or 
where it crosses a street 30 feet, or within 6 feet of any 
building except where it is brought into a building for the 
purpose of supply. The maximum intervals for the supports 
are fixed at 200 feet where the direction is straight and 
150 feet where it is curved, and care is to be taken that 
all supports are of durable material and properly stayed 
against forces due to wind pressure, change of direction of 
Wires, or unequal lengths of span, the maximum possible 
Wind pressure being taken at 50 lbs, per square foot. No 


addition need be made for a possible accumulation of snow. 
Minute regulations are made for the efficient connection of 
supports to earth and for the provision of lightning con- 
ductors for supports of non-conducting material. Every 
aerial conductor is also to be protected by efficient lightning 
protectors of a pattern approved by the Board of Trade. 
The angle of crossing thoroughfares is not to be less than 
60 degrees, with spans as short as possible, and precautions 
are to be taken against the possibility of crossing wires 
coming into contact with one another. Every high-pressure 
aerial conductor must be continuously insulated with a 
durable and efficient material to be approved by the Board 
of Trade, to a thickness of not less than one-tenth of an - 
inch, and in cases where the extreme difference of potential 
in the circuit exceeds 2,000 volts, the thickness of insula- 
tion must not be less in inches or parts of an inch than the 
number obtained by dividing the number expressing the 
volts by 20,000. This insulation must be further efficiently 
protected on the outside against injury or removal by 
abrasion. If this protection be wholly or partly metallic it 
must be efficiently connected to earth, so, however, as not 
to cause undue disturbance to other electric lines or 
works by electrostatic induction or otherwise. 


THE new charter which is proposed for the Royal 
Scottish Academy does not meet with general approval. 
The financial arrangements are supposed to cause most dis- 
content among outsiders. Mr. J. Dick Pepp1£, who repre- 
sents architecture in the Academy, in the course of a 
defence of the charter, makes one statement which suggests 
that the opposition does not entirely come from artists. 
He says :—“ While the draft charter was under considera- 
tion, a memorial was received from artists, outside the 
Academy, setting forth the provisions which they considered 
it desirable to make in the proposed charter. The memorial 
was signed by sixty-eight artists representing all the branches 
of art, and these included four-fifths of all the Scottish 
artists, not members of the Academy, who are known to 
the public. The memorialists asked for four reforms—(r) 
that the Academy’s schools should be increased to meet the 
needs of the times; (2) that all restriction on the number 
of Associates should be done away with; (3) that the Associates 
should have the right of voting in the election of Associates; 
(4) that Associates should have a share in the selection and 
arrangement of the works of art intheannualexhibition. With 
the first of these requests the Academy has complied as 
far as it can by providing that, after paying expenses, its 
funds are to go for purposes connected with education in 
art. ‘The second has been fully met; there is no longer 
any restriction to be placed on the number of Associates. 
The third has been more than met. The proposed charter 
goes beyond what was asked, and gives Associates the right 
of voting in the election of Academicians as well as of 
Associates. The fourth relates to a matter which does not 
come under the charter, but under the rules which are 
subject to alteration at the discretion of the Academy. In 
the rules the Academy has not conceded ihe right asked 
for, but the charter in no way prevents its being given at 
any time, and, speaking for myself, I may say that I trust it 
will be given very soon.” We cannot imagine that outsiders 
whose proposals were treated in the way described by Mr. 
Dick PEDDIE can now be attacking the Academy. Most of 
the correspondence being anonymous, the sixty-eight artists 
would do well to disavow their connection with it. 


For the third time M. Porgt, the managerof the Odéon 
Théatre, is about to make the experiment of producing 
dramatic masterpieces at day performances for the benefit 
of students of literature. The majority of the works will, of 
course, be French, but M. Poret will also represent three of 
SHAKESPEARE'S plays, besides one by Gorrue (“ Egmont ”) 
and one by SCHILLER (“Don Carlos”). The English plays 
will be ‘The Merchant of Venice,” and M. Poret states it 
was never attempted previously on the French stage ; 
“Twelfth Night” and ‘Much Ado about Nothing.” At 
the Odéon of late music is introduced to give effect to plays 
and for the three Shakespearean comedies, M. G. Faurt, 
M. Wipor, and M. Goparp have given their aid as com- 
posers. M. PoreL’s venture deserves generous support, 
and we hope he will find the English poet will not spell loss 
for him, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PREMISES, EASTGATE STREET, CHESTER, 


HIS illustration is taken from a drawing which was 
exhibited this year in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. The building forms the street frontage to busi- 
ness premises recently erected in the place of a building 
destroyed by fire, and occupies a prominent position in’ the 
principal thoroughfare of the ancient city. It is situated on 
the north side of Eastgate Street, and forms the end of the 
row on that side of the street. The timberwork is con- 
structed of oak, and is carried out in the style prevailing in 
Chester. Advantage has been taken of an old projection 
on the street level, which was given up to the street, to 
carry the upper storeys over in two projections, thereby 
gaining a more picturesque and interesting outline. The 
work was executed by Mr. Roperr Hucues, builder, of 
Chester, from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. THomas M. Locxwoop, F.R.LB.A., of Chester. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 186._WEST END, ST. BRIDH’S, FLEET STREET. 
NO, 187..NORTH DOOR, ST. BRIDE’S, FLEET STREET. 
GATEWAY, STOKESAY CASTLE. 


GUILDHALL, SHREWSBURY. 


SIR NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 


Pe three years ago, says the Glasgow Herald, Sir 

Noel Paton made a slight departure from an otherwise 
inviolate professional rule, of never undertaking a work upon 
commission. The circumstances, however, were such as to 
materialiy modify, in the special case, his usual fear that the 
acceptance of “an order” must necessarily subject him to a 
certain amount of irksome restraint. His best work has 
certainly been done in freedom. He prefers, when in search 
of a subject, to range at liberty over the wild field illustrated in 
his practice. In dealing with his theme he demands similarly 
unrestrained conditions. It happened that for some time 
prior to 1886 he had cherished a wish to paint a picture in 
which he could introduce one of his heroines—Queen Margaret, 
the saintly spouse of Malcolm Canmore. It is not difficult to 
understand the fascination exercised by that Queen over a 
painter of Sir Noel’s intellectual and artistic tastes and prefer- 
ences. There is, says Skene, no more beautiful character 
recorded in history than that of St. Margaret. None, says 
Freeman, ever more worthily earned the honours of saintship. 
Bishop Turgot speaks of her as another Esther. To Sir Noel’s 
imagination she had long appeared one of the most attractive 
figures in the history of Scotland, and the personal centre of 
some of the most delightful associations surrounding the Palace 
of Dunfermline. Sir Noel being a native of Dunfermline, the 
latter fact gave both a personal and a local colour to his 
interest in St. Margaret. Her coming to Scotland in the 
eleventh century, when men were rough and cruel and manners 
were rude, seemed like the disclosure of a vision of celestial 
grace to semi-savages. To clothe in beauty her graces of mind 
and her spiritual purity became the poet-painter’s dream. In 
that mood Sir Noel was offered a commission which chimed in 
most happily with the wish underlying his historical imaginings. 
He was visited at the time mentioned by Mr. Alexander Hay, 
of Linden, Adelaide, who is also a native of the old and royal 
Fifeshire town, and asked to paint a picture of which the sub- 
ject should be associated with their common birthplace. That 
was the only condition attached to Mr. Hay’s request. “ All 
things come to him who knows how to wait.” - Sir Noel took 
the opportunity for which, in a sense, he had long been waiting, 
and accepted a commission which virtually imposed no restric- 
tion. The result was Queen Margaret and Malcolm Canmore, 
which was finished in the following year (1887), and sent to its 
colonial destination after being seen by very few in the painter’s 
studio. Of its art qualities, and of the treatment of the subject, 
nothing need be said here. Suffice it to direct attention to the 
scene in which the two figures are set. Queen Margaret and 
Malcolm are seated together upon moss-covered boulders in the 
glen stretching upward from the site of the Palace of Dunferm- 
line past the grounds pertaining to the house in Wooer’s Alley, 
in which Sir Noel was born. The painter thus escaped from 
present prose to the poetry of history. He left the Fifeshire 
seat of the linen industry for the old abode of Scottish royalty. 


At present the view from the garden of the Paton House 
towards the ruin of the palace and abbey is neither beautiful 
nor inspiring. The valley is now little more than a bare ravine, 
but at the time when the town was known as “ Dunfermline in 
the woods,” it was probably a wooded, shady, and romantic 
glen. It is thus that Sir Noel has represented it. The clear 
stream is once more seen running down the deep hollow, 
up the steep banks the trees rise one above another, and lift 
their huge arms against the sky. Mossy trunks lie around the 
retreat of the royal pair, and wild flowers—including the Scot- 
tish blue-bell—are springing amongst the grass. Allowing for 
the tendency of a lively and partial imagination to exaggerate 
when undoing the changes wrought by time, and rehabilitating 
the past, the painted scene may still be accepted as an 
approximately accurate rendering of the part of the ravine 
immediately below Wooer’s Alley. Its present interest lies in 
its proximity to Sir Noel’s birthplace and the home of his 
boyhood. 

The latter affords a tempting point of view from which to 
survey a life which, in so far as it is open to examination, is 
one of the most perfectly rounded and symmetrical that can 
well be conceived. To trace it backward resembles the lucid, 
logical tracing of an effect to its cause or concurrent causes. 
It is not that the influences moulding Sir Noel’s early life are, 
in a vague way, discernible in their results, such as the choice 
of a career or the manner in which when chosen it has been 
followed. It is that each one of those influences can be 
distinctly seen in operation in a corresponding feature of Sir 
Noel’s life, character, thought, and work. His manhood is not 
only the fitting complement of his youth, but the only one 
possible to a more or less perfect consistency. There are lives 
that-are fragmentary. Of such a life that of Sir Noel Paton 
is the opposite. Each year is a step in a ladder leading to the 
present. The years are like the affluents of a river lending it 
force and volume, but leaving its direction unaffected. It isa 
life suggestive of settled purpose, the steadfast pursuit of an 
aim, and of construction upon a predetermined plan. There is 
no “ chapter of accidents,” no room for deviation of the hap- 
hazard, tentative order. Its most marked feature is its 
unbroken continuity. Incidents here are like architectural 
decorations which, while softening outlines, signalise the order 
to which the structure belongs. It would, at the same time, be 
far from the truth to imagine that .Sir Noel’s life has been 
either monotonous or superficial. If, as has been said, 
Thomas Moore lived the greater part of his life inside out, so 
susceptible was he of external influences, it may be said of Sir 
Noel that he has passed his life outside in. The most 
even lives ever stand upon the most powerful and deep- 
set motives. External continuity may be preserved only 
as the result of internal conflict, and of hidden but ~ 
pointed endeavour. For the present it may be sufficient 
to trace from ostensible causes the development of Sir 
Noel’s tastes, sympathies, and artistical individuality. Such 
indeed is, under the circumstances, the only open course. His 
Edinburgh home is a reflection of himself, and it stands in 
most curious fashion upon foundations shaped in Dunfermline. 
It tells a part, and that a main part, of his history. It illustrates 
both his tastes and the traditional affinities he inherits. Know- 
ing his history, one feels that his home could not, with a due 
sense of harmony, have been different in its essentials from 
what it is. Thus the converse of what is said above holds 
good—a description of his home is an introduction to himself 
and a key to his life-story. His home and his art together are 
the expressions of boyhood’s memories, the embodiment of the 
dreams, fancies, and ideals of his youth. They represent, 
furthermore, the effects of his home education, of the recital in- 
his wondering ear of legend and story, and what is practically 
his concession to the claims of long descent and family 
tradition. 

It really matters little at which end of the line of narrative 
a beginning is made, whether in Sir Noel’s present home or at 
his birthplace. The former cannot be understood without the 
latter, and for that reason the early home may be sketched first. 
The house in Wooer’s Alley, in which he was born, stands in 
the outskirts of Dunfermline, one of the most interesting towns 
in the ancient kingdom of Fife. His early years were passed 
in the midst of its rich historical associations. Nowadays 
Dunfermline is chiefly known by the products of its looms, but 
by virtue of its past it fills a high place in Scottish history. 
It is amongst towns like an aristocrat who has gone into trade. 
On one hand are the ruins of palace and castle, and of an 
abbey which long survived the ruthless invading Southrons, 
and in its decay recalls the more ruthless iconoclasts of 
Reformation times ; on the other are a busy town and factory 
stalks, A good deal of early Scottish history lies between 
them. An ancient seat of the Government of Scotland, 
and for 500 years, from the time of Malcolm Canmore to 
the Union of the Crowns, either the regular or the occasional 
residence of her kings, Dunfermline’s immediate connection 
with living royalty was not broken off until Charles II.’s en- 
gagement with Cromwell at Pitreavie. Its association with 
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the dead must last as long as one stone ‘stands upon another. 
Within the precincts of its abbey many of the Scotch kings lie 
buried. There are pointed out the tombs of Malcolm Canmore 
and Queen Margaret; near in death as in life the painter has 
pictured’ them. Several are within the northern transept, and 
under the high altar where the pulpit now stands, King Robert 
Bruce lies in his shroud of Jead. A special reason will appear 
hereafter for recalling the subject of the divided interment of 
the Bruce. It has always been understood, upon Fordun’s 
statement, that Bruce was buried in Dunfermline Abbey ; but 
it was not until 1818 that absolute evidence of the fact was 
obtained by the discovery of his tomb and skeleton. The 
story is well known of his having enjoined Sir James Douglas 
to carry his heart to Jerusalem, and of its being brought back 
to Scotland and buried at Melrose. When the skeleton un- 
earthed at Dunfermline was examined, it was accordingly found 
that the breast-bone had been cut through in order to take out 
the heart, and the identity of the body was thus placed beyond 
question. Of this more anon, but meantime an idea may be 
formed from what has been said of the wealth of historic 
interest centreing in Dunfermline. The Paton House stands 
by itself on the verge of the ravine above mentioned. The 
young Noel could see the grey walls from his father’s door, and 
his imagination lingered over the past until castle and palace 
rose from their ruins, courtiers rambled in the shady glen, men- 
at-arms thronged airy battlements, and ecclesiastics stole about 
the cloisters. Again— 


The King sits in Dunfermline toun, 
Drinking the bluid-red wine, 


and to the boy the present was a dream, the past the only 
reality. The impression made by these things was deepened 
by the home life in Wooer’s Alley. It rivetted his attachment 
to the spot to learn that he had a family interest in the tombs 
of the kings in the abbey. As link by link he followed the 
chain of descent, Scottish history assumed the character of an 
early chapter in his own life. It was the grand family romance 
which had preluded a more prosaic day. It was a history in 
which he personally had a place; he had a special right to the 
palace ruins, They in a sense belonged to him, as did the 
graves of the early kings. The subtle bond of kinship and 
family touched the boy’s spirit and quickened his pride of birth. 
His mother’s stories were family traditions, of which he became 
custodian, and they led him on virtually, although uncon- 
sciously, to assume the representation of an old and honoured 
race. His mother wielded the charm under which historical 
personages became identified with family progenitors, and the 
history of his country with the family records. Mrs. Paton was 
Catherine M‘Diarmid, daughter of Archibald M‘Diarmid and 
Amelia Robertson. The former was the lineal representative 
of the chiefs of the Clan Dhiarmaid, and the latter was a 
daughter of the house of Strowan. The genealogy of the latter 
is carried back to Robert the Bruce and Malcolm Canmore. 
A brief indication of the leading points in the line of descent 
must suffice. In the seventeenth century the house of Strowan 
was connected with the Macranalds by marriage. Through the 
latter the line passes to the Lord of the Isles, who, in the four- 
teenth century, married into the royal race of Stewart, and thus, 
through the Bruce and David I., Malcolm is reached. Along 
the Robertson of Strowan line a fifteenth-century marriage 
comes into view between Alexander Robertson and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lord Glammis. Through the latter—the family 
of Lyon—the Stewart family is again reached at the point 
where it is touched by the line descending from Somerled 
through the Lord of the Isles. Through the founder, 
?.e. Alexander Robertson, another route to Malcolm Canmore is 
opened up by the way of the family of Atholl. It is not, of 
course, proposed to construct for Sir Noel a genealogical tree, 
and at the same time to ignore the paternal line. His maternal 
ancestry has been referred to as an explanation of the manner 
in which these subjects of descent and history influenced Sir 
Noel when, as a boy, he listened to his mother’s narration of 
highland story and tradition. He became exclusive and reserved, 
and has continued so until this day. He led the life of a young 
recluse, and it is seldom that he can now be tempted into 
public. He grew up a genuine Highlander, and like Burns, 
Scott, and Aytoun, has always been a Jacobite in sentiment. 
His father was a Lowlander, an artist who had turned from fine 
art to that of design, a religious man also, and an antiquarian. 
While Mrs. Paton was a firm adherent of the Auld Kirk, Mr. 
Paton—the son of a Unitarian—was successively Methodist, 
Quaker, and Swedenborgian, the changes in whose form of 
creed at least show that religion was a subject upon which he 
thought much. Leaving aside Sir Noel’s first artistic efforts, 
two distinct influences which went to the moulding of his 
Subsequent art here present themselves, viz., his mother’s 
stories, and his father’s turn for religion. With the latter, how- 
ever, he had little sympathy except in one respect. He was led 
by it to form an opinion of the Saviour far higher than that of 
the average Christian. Mr. Paton was, further, in the habit 
when at work of having some one fo read to him, and his 
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favourite branch of literature was 
Scotland, and notably that of the Borders. To these the boy 
Noel was often a joint listener, and thus from another source 
his fancy was fed by that which was forming his taste. He 
heard fairy tales and Bible stories, and in the democratic 
realm of boyhood’s mind fairies and angels were placed 
upon a plane of equality. They both belonged to the 
mysterious other world, and, therefore, according to his 
logic, they must be akin. They were to him, at the same time, 
very real personages. He would go out on moonlight nights 
and wait under the trees for the fairies to appear, telling his 
brother Waller, “They are sure to come to-night.” Long 
afterwards he painted a little boy with long golden hair, on 
hands and knees gazing wonderingly at the realised ethereal 
beings of marvellous beauty whom his fancy created. He 
read much, with a keen, promiscuous appetite, finding equal 
pleasure in Pope’s “ Homer,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the 
Bible. While these things were taking place Mr. Paton, in the 
gratification of his own antiquarian tastes, was surrounding the 
boy with all kinds of antiquities, arms and armour, relics 
of Scottish heroes, and mementoes of many a tough battle 
between Scot and Southron. Books were not wanting, of the 
kind a child loves, nor casts from ancient works of art. 
Already the boy’s mind was creating the forms to which the 
artist’s skilled pencil was afterwards to give visible outline. 
How he linked together ghosts and heroes, the Queen of the 
Fairies with the great King Robert, must be left to imagination. 
Living amongst mementoes of national heroes, near a spot 
sacred to every Scot, listening alternately to traditional lore 
and epic minstrelsy, reading superstitious tales and religious 
stories, seeing beside him the accoutrements of ancient 
warriors, his mind habitually turned back to the hidden or 
only semi-revealed past. The nineteenth-century boy lived in 
the Middle Ages. His father’s example was enough to lead 
him towards art. When little more than a child he sketched 
upon the whitened hearthstone with a charred stick. At four- 
teen he had illustrated the Bible. His surroundings in early 
youth, and his early education, made a deep and lasting im- 
pression which reveals itself both in his art and in his present 
home. 


the ballad minstrelsy of 


VALUABLE PICTURES. 


‘qonn recent sale of Millet’s Angelus for 22,1207, recalls 
other examples where large sums have been paid for 
works of art. The amount paid for the Angelus was the 
largest at which a picture has ever been knocked down in the 
auction-room, with one exception only—23,440/. having been 
paid by the French Government at the Marshal Soult sale in 
1852 for Murillo’s Conception of the Virgin. But larger sums 
than this have frequently been paid by private contract both in 
England and elsewhere. In London, during the last fifteen 
years, five pictures have been sold on various occasions at sums 
ranging over 7,000/. These were as follows :—1875, Turner’s 
Grand Canal, 7,350l. ; 1876, Gainsborough’s Duchess of Devon- 
shire, 10,605/.; 1886, Rubens’s Venus and Adonis, 7,2001. ; 
1887, Gainsborough’s The Sisters, 9,975/.; and 1887, Boucher’s 
Madame de Pompadour, 10,395/.—this last-named work being 
purchased for the Rothschilds at the Lonsdale sale. Eleven 
works have been knocked down for between 6,0002, and 7,000/. 
each, including two Turners, two Landseers, and one each of 
Claude Lorraine, Carlo Dolci, Velasquez, Meissonier, Greuze, 
Gainsborough, and Edwin Long. Twelve have fetched between 
5,000/7. and 6,o000/. each; and these comprised four Turners, 
four Landseers, two Rubens, and one each of Millais and Rosa 
Bonheur. 


IN A GONDOLA TO TORCELLO. 


JN the hot season of the year no mode of locomotion is so 
1 pleasant, says a Venice correspondent of the Scotsman, 
as that afforded by the gondola, in which, seated comfortably 
under a white and blue canopy, you glide noiselessly along the 
surface of the smooth waters of the lagoons of Venice ; andno 
excursion by gondola is more enjoyable and instructive than 
one to the little island of Torcello, with its grass-covered 
campo, its low-walled, octagonal, sixth-century church, its 
lonely campanile, and its recently instituted museum, containing 
books and manuscripts, coins, and bits of sculpture, that like 
stepping-stones in a morass, or those stakes that, set here and 
there, guide the boats safely amongst the shoals and sandbanks 
around, enable us to travel back in history nigh fifteen hundred 
years, and learn something of the people that then built them: 
selves homes and established a government in this lone place. 
Torcello is one of several islands lying to the north of Venice. 
It is the one farthest off, and so nearest the mainland. It ‘is 
called “The Mother of Venice,” for it was the seat of a stable 
republic when the Queen of the Adriatic consisted only of 
scattered farmhouses, and a fishing village at the Riva Alta, the 
modern Rialto. The daughter rose into splendour at the 
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expense of the mother. Her dowry meant the aged dame’s 
impoverishment. No doubt the geographical position of Tor- 
cello accounts for the precedence it enjoyed. All these islands 
were inhabited first of all by refugees from the north mainland. 
Necessity, not choice, made them leave ¢erra-firma for the 
shifting sand and mud flats of these lagoons. Fire and sword 
were behind them. King Attila, in the beginning of the fifth 
century, burned the towns of Altinum and Aquilea. It was 
death for the inhabitants to remain on the mainland, and so 
they took to the lagoons in boats and on rafts. The first island 
they came to in their flight was Torcello, and here naturally 
they established themselves. Only in course of time, as cir- 
cumstances impelled them, did they gradually occupy the sur- 
rounding archipelago. Unable to return to their mainland 
homes, they adapted themselves to their new position. They 
became fishermen and traders. Their new life developed in 
them splendid traits of character. They became brave, indus- 
trious, and eminently religious. From being the oppressed, 
they became the masters of the less worthy peoples on the 
coasts around, They extended their commerce and their laws 
and arms, until in the course of centuries was developed the 
mighty Venetian Republic. 

The starting point for Torcello was an old palace on the 
Grand Canal, so that by means of that waterway and other 
smaller ones, called “rios,” one traversed half Venice before 
reaching the open lagoon. On the world - famed canal 
Desdemona’s palace was passed —a beautiful little Gothic 
structure, graceful in its windows and cable angles and dog- 
tooth cornices, but especially so in its balconies, which are of 
stone, cut through and through with lacelike patterns, making 
them amongst the most beautiful in the city. Mocenigo Palace 
was also passed—an ugly late building in which Lord Byron 
lived, almost opposite which was seen a modern red house, 
which for some years has belonged to Sir Henry Layard. After 
a glance at Mr. Ruskin’s grand old Byzantine palaces, with 
their deep horse-shoe arches encrusted, like the rest of the 
building, with marbles and alabasters, the gondola struck into a 
maze of “rios,” when gliding between tall cracked houses and 
crumbling palaces, whose doorsteps were washed by the green 
water, and under a score of stone bridges, many of them 
decorated with grinning heads of late decadence times, and 
passing Titian’s house where he died of the plague in 1576, we 
came at last out into open water in which lay picturesquely 
grouped the islands of San Michele, Murano, Burano, Mazzorbo, 
and lastly, in the dim distance, Torcello, the whole backed, 
beyond the ill-defined coast-line, by the grand dolomite peaks 
of the Venetian Alps. Each of these islands has its own 
special interest and attraction, and we chose to make each one 
a short halting-place. We were compelled, in any case, to 
visit them, for our pathway through the deep went through 
amongst them. One cannot go where he likes in these lagoons. 
Great mud and sandbanks which are bare at half-tide or low 
water prevent this. But for the rows of piles that, projecting 
above the water Io or 12 feet, mark off the channels, some of 
which are kept clear by dredging, progress would be impossible. 
The first island we came to was San Michele. This is the 
Campo Santo, or cemetery of Venice. There is no other 
burying-ground. It is asad desolate spot. The Venetians, as 
a rule, are too poor to possess a grave, so that most of the 
island is common ground, the graves of which are reopened for 
fresh burials every few years. Each grave is marked by a little 
white stone, bearing a number, so that the long lines of these 
look like huge sums in arithmetic. The numbers of those 
buried in each grave, not to say in the whole cemetery, form a 
pretty long addition sum, One grave within the vestibule of 
the church interested us most. It was that of Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
to whom a public monument is now being raised in Venice. 
The monks told me that on an average they have eight funerals 
a day ; that is to say, only eight deaths a day take place in the 
city, which has a population of 14¢,000, and which seems to 
prove Venice to be by no means unhealthy. Half an hour’s 
row brought us to Murano, an island of busy life. Here are 
the glassworks where, amongst dust and smoke and a stiflingly 
hot atmosphere, grimy half-naked men make those beautiful 
coloured glass vases and mirrors, and beads and mosaics that 
sparkle and glitter in the shop windows of the Piazzo of San 
Marco. The skill these workmen display in blowing. and 
moulding and mixing the coloured glass at furnace heat into 
most delicate and exquisitely-shaped articles is marvellous. 
Passing on our left a wooden bridge that was contracted for by 
Titian’s nephew “Marco,” who was a timber merchant of 
Cadore, we saw the cathedral church of San Donato, built 
almost a thousand years ago. Its floor of marble mosaics is 
more beautiful even than that of St. Mark’s, and the orna- 
mental marble band that encircles the outer wall of its apse is 
described by Ruskin as a “silver girdle composed of sharp 
wedges of marble, preciously inlaid, and set like jewels into the 
brickwork.” 

Leaving Murano, we passed a floating ‘‘custom-house.” It 
was not unlike a Noah’s ark, being a large house built upon a 
raft. Many of these are anchored on the water highways to 


intercept and search all boats bound for Venice. As we sped 
across the piece of lagoon that separated us from our next 
stopping place, we passed one or two little islands, on each of 
which were low-roofed buildings having long lightning-con- 
ductors attached. The soldiers who were on guard told me 
that these were powder magazines. Several boats passed our 
gondola, whose bright saffron sails with a dark cross, or St. 
George and the dragon, or the Lion of St. Mark painted upon 
them, made a picturesque sight, heightened by the blue and 
red dresses of the women and men on board. But now we 
landed at Burano. Like Murano, which we had just seen, it 
too isa scene of busy life. It is a fishing and lace-making 
island, the men and boys following the one occupation and the 
women and girls the other. We saw three hundred of these 
last busily at work in a lace schoo], which is under the patron- 
age of the Queen of Italy. The ‘“ Burano” lace on which they 
were engaged is very beautiful in its fairy-like texture, but its 
manufacture is tedious, and tries severely the eyesight. Still 
it is a boon to this island to have such a school, otherwise hun- 
dreds of girls would be without occupation. The work is done 
for Ilsurum, of Venice, the world-famed lace manufacturer. 

Leaving now the haunts of men and sounds of busy life 
behind us, we passed through quiet water into a long, narrow, 
winding canal, the marble embankments of which had ages 
ago crumbled into ruin, and which were now half grown over 
with luxuriant vegetation. The gondola glided between hedges 
of rose bushes and honeysuckle all in full blossom. Behind 
these were pomegranate trees with dark glossy leaves and 
bright red flowers, and cherry trees laden with tempting fruit. 
A few thatched cottages back from the water and a few shed- 
like erections built of reeds in the water itself were all the signs 
of human life we could see. But many things spoke to us of 
the past. By the canal bank we saw here and there the 
remains of massive foundations, on which must once have been 
raised noble palaces. One or two ruined buildings had traces 
of Gothic windows and cable-wrought angles like those we had 
left behind us in Venice. A piece of sculpture showed a 
representation of the Saviour teaching kneeling listeners. A 
hundred things told us that this, the island of Mazzorbo, 
through which we were passing, was once the home of wealth 
and refinement, although now it is only the fruit and vegetable 
garden of Venice. 

I hardly noticed when we quitted Mazzorbo, for but a 
narrow piece of lagoon divides it from its neighbouring island. 
This, too, has a canal like that we left, choked with rich, wild 
flowers, which almost impede the passage of the gondola. Up 
this quiet, sweet country lane we crept when, somewhat 
suddenly, the plash of the oar ceased, an old man with a hook 
caught cur gondola, and drew it gently up to some well-worn 
and moss-grown steps, and we landed. We were at Torcello, 
the object of our pilgrimage. The steps led us into a little 
oblong green “campo.” It was paved here and there with 
marble, but the moss and grass of centuries overspread the 
stones. In the centre of this campo stood a tall graceful 
column, at the foot of which was a stone seat.. It was difficult 
to realise that this grassy spot had been once the fornm of a 
busy city, and that seat had been the official chair of its chief 
magistrate, while the column had sustained a tall flagstaff from 
which had waved the banner of this Christian Commonwealth 
long before Venice had come into existence. <A few buildings 
surrounded the upper end of this campo. One, having on its 
front what is now the symbol of Venice, the Lion of St. Mark 
holding an open Bible in its paw, is now a museum. Here I 
saw records of the inhabitants of Torcello going back to the 
eighth century, and a “ Libro d’Oro di Nobile,” a register of its 
aristocratic families. Another building was the church of 
Santa Fosca, which served as the baptistery of the cathedral 
behind it. This is a low octagonal structure surrounded by an 
open portico supported on Greek marble pillars with carved 
capitals, all sorely marked by the hand of time. The portico 
felt cool and pleasant, and still more so did the cathedral. 
It, too, had a row of marble pillars running round it, green 
with age and damp. Its floor was of marble mosaics, and 
uneven like that of St. Mark’s. I noticed a flat tombstone to 
Joanni Taliapetra, “Archipresbytero Examinatori Synodali,” 
which has a sound of Presbyterianism. The east and west 
walls of the church are covered with Christian mosaics. What 
interested me much was a marble pulpit and reading-desk, the 
one lower than the other, “ which arrangement,” Mr. Street, the 
architect, says, ‘‘ would never have been thought of unless the 
Gospel was to be understood by the people.” Another curious 
arrangement is seen in the apse, which has an episcopal throne 
in the centre, with tiers of seats running round it on either 
hand like a little amphitheatre, evidently for “the bishops and 
deacons.” The cathedral windows have shutters, and these- 
consist each of a large flag of stone, which turns on stone 
hinges. Curious and unique shutters they are. As we were 
examining the church the “* Parocco” (parish priest) came to us. 
He was a little, dark, energetic man. He soon told us who he 
was and what he had done. He was a descendant of an old 
aristocratic family, and he had written a little book about 
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Torcello, and a poem in its praise. He said, “I am an author 
and half a poet too.” He held several copies of the book in 
his hand, and he began to read from one of these his poems. 
It ended, of course, in our purchasing one from him. We now 
ascended the old campanile of the cathedral. The ascent was 
easy, as, like St. Mark’s campanile, it has, instead of steps, an 
inclined plane running round its four sides to the very summit. 
When we reached that we had a view never to be forgotten. 
The tide was at its lowest ebb. Hundreds of little islands were 
scattered all about us, some to be soon submerged, others perma- 
nently raised above the reach of thetide. A dark rugged line on 
thesouth horizon marked where Venice lay, and we could seesome 
of its domes and campaniles. To the east stretched the green 
shores of the Lido, the great breakwater of Venice, beyond 
which sparkled in the sunlight the waters of the Adriatic. 
North of us stood the snow-capped ramparts of the Venetian 
Alps. There were, of course, no shops on this lone island, but 
fortunately we had brought luncheon with us, and we, now 
descending from our height, chose a green cool spot shaded by 
honeysuckle hedges where to sit and enjoy it. As we were so 
engaged a skiff approached us, in which stood erect a tall dark 
picturesquely-dressed girl plying two wing-like oars. She 
landed, and with copper vessels began to draw water from an 
old well near us, and, carrying it to her boat, emptied it into a 
large tub that stood in its prow. Again and again she did this. 
She was a veritable Rebekah drawing for herself and cattle. 
She told me that there was no fresh water in the little island 
away in the distance, where was her home. It seemed the time 
for the drawing of water, for several girls as Eastern looking as 
the first began to come to draw with their pitchers and vessels. 

It was pleasant to linger on in this lone but lovely spot. We 
had, however, the long winding highway through the lagoons 
to traverse, so we sought again our gondola at the old mossy 
steps. A few hours’ rowing brought us back once more to 
Venice, and to the old palace on the Grand Canal that is our 
temporary home. Torcello was all I expected it to be, and it 
possesses for me a reality it had not before. I am inclined, too, 
now to think of it less in the character of a city, at the 
expense of which and on the ruins of which Venice rose, as in 
that of a mother beautiful in her old age and happy in the 
prosperity and loveliness of her daughter Venice. 


BUILDING ON THE EXHIBITION ESTATE. 


PS following is the text of the proposals of the Commis- 

sioners of the Exhibition of 1851 for disposing of the 
surplus land on their South Kensington Estate, a subject to 
which reference was made last week :— 

It is our fundamental duty, in the words of the supplemental 
charter granted to us after the close of the Exhibition of 1851, 
to apply our resources “to increase the means of industrial 
education, and extend the influence of science and art upon 
productive industry.” It was with the view of carrying out 
these purposes that we purchased with the surplus funds of the 
Exhibition our estate at Kensington Gore, and that we have 
from time to time provided sites on it for the institutions now 
standing on the estate; and it is our duty to keep the same 
purposes in view in our future dealings with the property under 
our care. 

One of our main objects in purchasing the estate was to 
enable us to provide sites for public institutions established 
for purposes similar to those mentioned in our charter, and 
the list of institutions now on the estate proves that our 
scheme has been in a great measure successful. But our 
functions are not confined to the grant or provision of sites 
for public institutions. These functions extend also to the 
devising and carrying out by ourselves of plans in further- 
ance of the objects of our charter, and to the application of the 
funds at our disposal in the direct promotion of science and art. 
We are accordingly authorised by the charter to appropriate, 
sell, lease, or otherwise apply and dispose of our estate in all 
respects as we shall think fit. 

_ The failure of the Royal Horticultural Society to fulfl its 
mission of occupying for the public advantage the gardens 
forming the centre of the estate rendered it our duty to 
reconsider our position with regard to that portion of our 
property. We could not entertain the idea of maintaining 
the gardens on our own responsibility, because we did not 
regard the heavy charge which that course would have 
laid on our resources as a_ suitable application of funds 
held in trust for purposes of science and art. The occu- 
pation of the greater portion of the gardens free of 
rent, on condition of its being maintained as a place 
of recreation for the public, was one of the features of 
the offer made by us to, and declined by, Her Majesty’s 
Government. Although we thought it right to give this 
opportunity to the Government in connection with the other 
terms of our offer, we were never strongly impressed by the 
suggestion that part of the gardens ought to be kept unbuilt on 


merely with the object of preserving an open space. The fact 
that our estate is close to Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
deprives this suggestion of the weight it might have had if the 
property had been situate in some other quarter of London. 
The profitable occupation of the gardens during the series of 
Exhibitions (1883-6) which immediately followed our recovery 
of possession from the Royal Horticultural Society caused us to 
postpone for a time our decision as to the future destination 
of the land. When subsequently the question of granting a site 
for the Imperial Institute came before us, we found that it 
was impossible to provide an area adequate for the purpose 
elsewhere than in the centre of the yardens, and we then 
arrived at the conclusion that that part of the original plan 
for appropriating the estate which involved the main- 
tenance of a large central garden could no longer be 
adhered to. We therefore authorised the formation of the 
Imperial Institute Road across the lower part of the 
gardens, and we allotted to the Institute a site adjoining that 
road. Proposals were afterwards made to us by the Royal 
Horticultural Society and by the Council of the Royal Albert 
Hall with the view of preserving the portion of the gardens 
remaining on the north side of the site of the Imperial 
Institute, but from various causes neither of those bodies was 
able to bring the negotiations to an issue. We had there- 
fore next to consider in what manner the northern portion 
of the gardens could be dealt with most advantageously for 
the public benefit, in accordance with the objects of our 
charter. 

We have observed that a feeling has sprung up of late years 
against the further aggregation of public institutions in a locality 
already possessing so many. 

It manifested itself in some quarters in connection with the 
selection of the site of the Imperial Institute, and one of the 
conditions of the munificent offer recently made to the Govern- 
ment to erect a National Portrait Gallery, namely, that it 
should be situated within a mile and a half of St. James’s 
Street, thus excluding by implication the Kensington Gore 
Estate, no doubt indicates the same feeling. Moreover, the 
inhabitants of other quarters of London have called for the 
establishment of museums and cognate buildings in their own 
neighbourhood. Influenced by these considerations, and by 
the representations from the provinces to which we shall shortly 
call attention, and having in view the wider scope of our duties 
already alluded to, we have come to the conclusion that the 
time has arrived when we should no longer consider the grant 
of sites for public institutions as our principal function, and 
that, subject to the retention in our hands of sites for Govern- 
ment buildings connected with science and art, so long as there 
exists a reasonable probability of their being employed for that 
purpose, we should for the future endeavour to raise, by dispos- 
ing of portions of our estate for private building purposes, a 
considerable income to be applied under our own direction in 
the promotion of the objects of our charter. 

In order to carry out this determination we have given our 
approval to a plan for opening and laying out the northern 
portion of the gardens. 

This plan provides for the construction of a road, 75 feet 
wide, from Exhibition Road to Queen’s Gate, cutting the land 
into two sections. On the north side of this road a central 
space of 150 feet in front of the Royal Albert Hall, and extend- 
ing to the road, will be left open, and, with the sanction of Her 
Majesty, the statue of the Prince Consort forming the memorial 
of the Exhibition of 1851 will be removed to this position. 
On each side of this central space are large sites for mansions, 
containing in area 69,000 feet and 55,000 feet respectively. On 
the south side of the road there will be a piece of land about 
630 feet long by 200 feet deep. The east and west ends of this 
piece provide further sites for mansions, having an area of 
43,000 feet each, leaving a central block of 200 feet square, 
which has been allotted for the new Royal College of Music. 
In considering the details of this plan we have exercised 
great care to avoid any damage to the interests of the public 
institutions on the estate. We have already referred to the 
special advantages which certain of those institutions will derive 
from its adoption. 

With a view of securing that as well the new Royal 
College of Music as the other buildings to be erected on the 
northern side of the Gardens should harmonise with those 
already existing, we have obtained the assistance of Mr. 
Waterhouse, R.A., who will advise us as to the suitability of 
the designs submitted. Private lessees will be bound by strict 
conditions to conform to our requirements, as advised by that 
architect. 

We have accepted a tender, which we are advised is a very 
satisfactory one, for a building lease of the two sites on the 
north side of the new road at a rent of 5,o00/. a year, on con- 
dition that the lessee should have the option of taking within a 
limited time the two sites on the south side of the road at a 
rent of 3,000/. a year. 

We gave in our last report an account of the reception by 
us Of a deputation consisting of the mayors of nearly all the. 
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largest towns in England and Wales, and representing, as was 
stated, a population of more than three millions, to urge on us 
(1) the realisation of the funds of the Commission to as great 
an extent as possible ; (2) the application of the realised fund 
in grants (a) to provincial museums for building, and (4) for the 
purchase of suitable objects for exhibition. 

We stated in the report that, while we could not entertain 
these suggestions, which would practically involve the distribu- 
tion of the whole of our property, we were not insensible to 
the claims of the provinces to receive more direct benefit from 
the resources at our disposal than is afforded by the institutions 
on our estate, which, although unquestionably of national 
importance, yet confer a more immediate advantage on the 
metropolis, and that we only differed from the deputation as to 
the manner in which those claims should be recognised. We 
explained that it appeared to us that it would be great benefit 
to the cause of scientific education if the most promising 
students in provincial Colleges of Science could be enabled to 
complete their studies either in those colleges or in the larger 
institutions of the metropolis, and that we had in consequence 
determined to establish, as soon as our means enabled us, 
scholarships for the purpose of aiding the development of 
scientific culture and technical training in the manufacturing 
districts of the country. 

In consequence of what we conceived to be our duty to 
make a substantial reduction in the mortgage debt, and to 
provide for its extinction within a short period, before ap- 
propriating any part of our income for other purposes, we have, 
until the present time, not been in a position to carry this 
determination into effect. We have, however, already directed 
the preparation of a scheme for assisting the promotion of 
scientific education, by devoting a portion of our surplus 
income to the establishment of scholarships, and by other 
suitable means. Care will be taken that these scholarships 
will be a supplement to, and not in competition with, the 
schemes of scholarships already in existence, either by the 
operation of the Science and Art Department, or by private 
endowments. In the present state of our property we shall be 
justified in immediately allotting to these purposes an annual 
sum of not less than 5,000/. a year, and after the extinction of 
the mortgage debt, we shall be in possession of a further 
considerable amount of free income, the suitable application of 
which we shall have hereafter to decide upon. 

The experience of recent years has convinced us that a sub- 
stantial disposable income will enable us to work more usefully 
in this and other directions for the public benefit than would 
the mere ownership of unproductive land. While we have 
always kept in view the original objects of our trust, the 
remarkable increase in the value of the estate which was 
secured to us by the wise forethought of His Royal Highness, 
the Prince Consort, our first president, has enabled us to givea 
wider scope to our work than could have been anticipated from 
the amount of the fund which the success of the Exhibition of 
1851 placed in our hands. The profits of that Exhibition were 
derived from national and not simply metropolitan co-opera- 
tion, and we believe that we carry out the wishes of its royal 
founder when we propose to realise part of our property for 
national purposes, 


SIDE CHAPELS IN CHURCHES. 


N application was made to Dr. Tristram, 0.C , Chancellor 

- & of the diocese of London, on Friday last, for the authorisa- 

tion of alterations, including the erection of a side chapel in the 
church of St. Barnabas, Knightsbridge. 

Mr. Jeune, Q.C., in opening the case, said it was proposed 
to build a small chapel in place of the vestry on the south side 
of the chancel. That vestry was practically disused, and it 
was proposed to place a small chapel on its site with the 
ordinary seats necessary for Divine service, and there would 
also be a holy table placed in the chapel. 
show that in the special circumstances of this church, and 
having regard to the requirements of the parish and the 
worshippers, it was most desirable to have a smaller chapel in 
which Divine service could be performed. The parish was a 
very large one, numbering 9,000 persons, and the church was 
capable of containing 1,500 people. Thechurch was very dark, 
and it was one which required for most services—certainly for 
early services—artificial light. The services in the church 
were very numerous—three daily as well as other services. 
The congregation sometimes at these services was very small 
relatively to the size of the church, and if the whole church was 
to be used when only twenty or a dozen persons were present 
the result was that there was great waste in many respects— 
there was a waste of light, a very considerable waste in respect 
to cleaning, and there was great waste in the voice of the 
person who performed the service. On these special grounds 
he put it that this chapel was desirable. With regard to the 
holy table to be placed in the chapel, the learned counsel 
observed that it was intended to be a subsidiary tahle, to be 
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used when the other one was not used, and it was not a second 
communion table. The chapel was a subsidiary building sub- 
sidiary to the main use of the church. In support of the 
application the learned counsel quoted the judgment of Dr. 
Tristram in the case of “Holy Trinity, Stroud Green ” 
(L. R. 12, Prob. Div.). 

The vicar and one of the churchwardens gave evidence in 
support of the application. At a meeting of the vestry held on 
the subject a resolution authorising the application for a faculty 
was passed unanimously. A large vestry had been built on 
the other side of the church. It was immensely important to 
have the chapel, and there would be considerable saving of 
expense. 

The Chancellor of London, in giving judgment, said :—The 
Court is of opinion that it ought to grant the faculty prayed for. 
Mr. Jeune has based the application on the true ground, 
namely, that the chapel ought to be taken by the Court as 
subsidiary to the main use of the church and not in rivalry to 
it, and that therefore the holy table may lawfully be placed in 
it. No mention is to be found in the books or in the cases of 
side chapels such as the one proposed. The first faculty 
granted for placing a holy table in a side chapel, as far as I am 
aware, was decreed by Dr. Swabey, as Chancellor of Ripon, 
after mature consideration, and with the entire approval of the 
late Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Bickersteth), for the placing of a holy 
table in a side chapel in the parish church of Halifax. There 
are, however, many instances, from thirty to forty in number, 
of communion tables to be found in chapels in our cathedrals 
and in side chapels in large parish churches. In January 1877, 
after much consideration, I granted a faculty in the Consistory 
Court of Ripon for one to be placed in the side chapel of the 
parish church of Leeds with the sanction of the Bishop of 
Ripon, being satisfied by the evidence that its introduction 
would conduce to the comfort and convenience of the 
parishioners who attend early communion, and the differ- 
ence of the cost in lighting, heating, and cleaning the 
chapel instead of the church for such services being 
more than 8o0/. less per annum. In June 1877 a faculty 
was moved for by counsel in this Court for the con- 
struction of a side chapel with a holy table in the parish 
church of Stroud Green, which I granted, for reasons stated in 
my judgment and reported L.R. 12, Prob. Div. The learned 
Chancellor of Newcastle has come to the conclusion that the 
granting of such a faculty is unlawful, as being an infraction of 
the rubrics and canons, which prescribe that there shall be only 
one holy table in a church, holding that a side chapel must be 
taken to form to all intents and purposes part of the church, 
unless it be a description of chapel known to the law; that it 
is not such description of chapel, and is therefore a part of the 
church, and, being so, the introduction of a holy table into it is 
in law the introduction of a second holy table into the church. 
He adds that of “chapels” which are merely practically 
separate from parish churches the law knows nothing, and if 
they are to be erected it cannot be by judicial action. The 
question, until recently, was at first impression one of consider- 
able nicety. The possible objections to granting such a faculty 
mentioned by the Chancellor of Newcastle in his judgment 
occurred to Dr. Swabey, who conferred with me before grant- 
ing the Halifax faculty, as well as to myself, and we both 
thought they were deserving of serious consideration ; but it is 
to be borne in mind that there is vested in the Chancellor as 
Ordinary considerable discretion in the exercise of his jurisdic- 
tion in relation to churches and churchyards, but which, as Sir 
John Nicholl in Butt v. Jones (1 Haggard’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Reports,” p. 424) observes “ must be a sound discretion, having 
a due regard to times and circumstances and to the rights and 
interests of all parts concerned.” He has power (amongst 
other things) to order by faculty a portion of a church to be 
taken down, or to be appropriated for a vestry. Until recent 
years there was only one vestry in parish churches known in 
practice or to the law—the vestry used by the minister—but 
since the introduction of choirs in parish churches choir 
vestries have in many churches become a necessity, and 
faculties are now frequently granted for the appropriation of a 
portion of a church for an additional or choir vestry. The 
Chancellor has power, with the sanction of the bishop, to grant 
a faculty for the erection in a parish churchyard of a chapel 
with a communion table in it, to be used for the same purposes 
as modern side chapels are used ; and it was in contemplation, 
had this Court felt itself precluded by law from granting the 
faculty now asked for, to apply for faculties, with the sanction 
of the Bishop of London, to authorise the erection of such 
chapels. It seemed tothe Court that such a burden and sucha 
practice ought not to be forced upon parishioners if it could be 
avoided by granting a faculty fora side chapel, with a holy 
table in it. There is also vested in the bishop a discretionary 
power in relation to the erection of chapels. Ayliffe, in his 
“ Parergon,” p. 164, in treating of chapels says :—“A chapel 
cannot be built or erected in prejudice of the mother church, 
nor without the bishop’s authority.” There is no rule of law 
that the Court is aware of to preclude a bishop, with the con- 
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currence of the minister of the parish, from sanctioning the 
erection of a chapel, and from consecrating it with a holy table, 
in any part of a parish, even though it may not come within 
the precise description of chapels known in practice, taking 
care that it shall not be to the prejudice of future incumbents, 
There seems, therefore, no reason in Jaw why the Chancellor, 
with the bishop’s sanction, should not grant such a faculty for 
a side chapel for the convenience of the parishioners on speci- 
fied occasions, and not to be used for the performance of usual 
and accustomed parochial services of the church. 

The faculty was accordingly granted, the Chancellor of London 
pointing out that there must be a separation made between the 
chapel and the church, and a faculty was also granted for the 
reseating of the church and for a memorial window. 


THE LEEK CEMETERY. 


HE following letter has been sent to Mr. C. Henshaw, 

clerk to the Leek Improvement Commissioners, by 

Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, architects, whose plans for the 
extension of the cemetery were adopted in June :— 

Dear Sir,—Our reply to your letter of the 12th inst. has 
been delayed by pressure of business. Before proceeding with 
the enlarged plan of the cemetery, it is our duty to point out that 
it is really premature to do this, if it be intended it shall con- 
stitute a final and faithful plan of the grave spaces, roads, &c., 
for permanent reference. Ona site such as this, full of varying 
declivities, it is inevitable that in the staking out of the roads, 
curves, &c., upon the ground, many modifications of the draft 
design will be necessary, if the work be intelligently carried out 
to the best advantage. ‘Then, when these are quite determined, 
the whole should be accurately surveyed and plotted down. A 
plan prepared in any other way will be misleading and useless. 
We are surprised and regret to see by the local newspapers 
that the Board contemplates taking out of our hands the execu- 
tion of our design for thisundertaking. We cannot help feeling 
that this is in effect a breach of faith with us. For although 
by the conditions of the competition the Commissioners “do 
not undertake to employ the successful competitor to superin- 
tend the carrying out of the work,” yet it is the accepted rule in 
all fair competitions that this be done, unless from want of 
experience on the competitor’s part—or other disqualification— 
he is incompetent. Such honourable treatment was extended 
to us by the Corporations of Newcastle-under-Lyme and 
Congleton, in whose recent competitions our designs received 
the first premiums, and whose work we are now carrying out. 
It will be strange if the same amount of fair play be not meted 
out to us at home as we obtain amongst strangers. A design 
for such work as this implies effects in execution which cannot be 
shown upon paper, and a caricature only of it, or a worthless trans- 
lation, must result from the course proposed to the Board, for the 
work is of a character quite out of the ordinary province of a 
town surveyor’s duties. In saying this we make no approach 
to a reflection upon Mr. John Myatt, of whose industry and 
integrity we hold a high opinion ; but it must be obvious upon 
consideration that no town surveyor can justly claim to deal 
with matters involving experienced landscape gardening work 
—and beset with peculiar difficulties in this instance—as satis- 
factorily and successfully as can those whose special profes- 
sional pursuits lead to their constant handling of such things. 
Although we ourselves have had no little general study and 
practice in this particular line, we avail ourselves, in cases so 
important as this, of consultations with the first landscape 
gardener of the day during the progress of the work. We 
therefore appeal to the Board, in the public interest of the town 
as well as in justice to ourselves as authors of the accepted 
design (and whose professional repute will suffer by its mis- 
carriage), to reconsider this question. Had we not supposed 
that the usual course in these matters would have been followed 
by the Commissioners in this competition we should not have 
entered it at all; for it will be very prejudicial to us to have 
something which cannot turn out what it ought to be, and in 
which, when done, we shall really have had no hand whatever, 
pointed out as our design. And, on the other hand, it is 
scarcely necessary for us to say that the work will be carried 
out with far greater economy to the ratepayers if placed under 
properly qualified and experienced direction than as is pro- 
posed; whilst the contrast between the results is something 
only to be understood, without practical demonstration, by 
experts, 

Will you kindly bring this communication before the 
Cemetery Committee and before the Board at its meeting to- 
morrow ?—We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

W. SUGDEN & SON, 


Mr. Perrin, of Worcester, and his family have given 
14,000/. towards the cost of the new church at Barmouth, the 
memorial-stone of which will be laid next week by Princess 
Beatrice. F 


THE CONDITION OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN SYDNEY.* 


HE profession in Sydney has increased to such an extent 
during the last few years, and such varying shades of 
opinion have crept into the conduct of our professional life and 
practice as warrant those who have cultivated the science and 
art of architecture, and those of us within the profession 
entrusted with the advancement of that art, at once to unite 
and standing shoulder to shoulder to make a determined effort 
to raise the character of the profession, and to rid it of many 
not justly deserving of the name or character of architect ; if 
necessary we must risk thinning our ranks for the sake of 
honour. I could not stand before you entrusted as I am with 
the charge placed by you in my hands, and be smooth of 
speech at the sacrifice of truth; knowing as I well do the 
present state of our profession. 

Thirty-five years employment in one line is a long space in 
any man’s life, and it is that space of time since I first efitered 
upon the art and mystery of building and architecture ; twenty- 
seven of those years spent in active work in this colony will, I 
think, be admitted to be enough for me to have watched the 
development of our profession here in Sydney, and during this 
period I have, I think, inspired a sufficiently kindly feeling 
among you to support me in my plainness of speech. 

Let us set to work at once and endeavour to stop quickly those 
sources from which the profession suffers abuse and discredit, so 
far as we may be able to accomplish that end with our present 
strength. The sooner this is undertaken and the more 
effectually it is carried out, shall we be justified in asking the 
public for their full confidence and respect, and that will be 
gained in just proportion as we endeavour to raise the pro- 
fession to that position which it really has a right to lay claim 
to. Would not the public eventually be glad to respect and 
place full confidence in well-trained knowledge of the whole 
art of building, and would they not further be grateful to us for 
service, which may be relied upon, and so not be tempted, as 
it is too often, to employ unqualified men or to assume the dis- 
cussion of matters architectural guided only by their own scant 
knowledge and uncultivated taste? 

Having now organised our profession under the constitution 
of an Institute of Architects to watch over the practice of our 
profession, it becomes our duty singly and collectively to see 
that the conduct of the profession is such as to secure and 
then retain the confidence and respect of the public. Surely 
there cannot be one amongst us of opinion that he cannot be 
improved and made a better man by close intercourse with 
those of his companions who have a common interest in one 
and the same pursuit. 

He who takes to himself the title of architect takes there- 
with a great responsibility, not only in the performance of his 
duty to his client or clients, but also to his profession as a 
body, and to the country at large; think how much higher is 
that responsibility taken either individually or collectively 
when serving the body politic in the position of an Institute 
like ours. Not only have we to consider our position with the 
public as a State, but especially so with a very large and 
important section of the general public. I mean all those 
artisans employed upon our buildings and the artists we entrust 
with the decoration and adornment of our works. All these 
our fellow workers are intimately associated with us, and by 
virtue of our office as architects have to recognise in us their 
leaders and chiefs. It is of no use to try to shut out from our 
knowledge the fact that, in far too many cases (and they are 
unfortunately increasing) in which these men, from the humblest 
to the highest in position, bitterly complain that they cannot 
put any reliance in many of the men under whom they are 
placed, either as to ability or integrity. I am right well aware 
of the danger and difficulty which exists in dealing with this 
terrible disease in our profession. It is our duty, however, to 
devise means to eradicate the disease. Depend upon it, if we 
can only make the public feel that we are prepared to face 
these dangers, we shall have such support and encouragement 
as will enable us to reduce this class of men down to sucha 
small number as to make their unworthy conduct little felt, 
whereas now worthless men who take the name of architects 
must produce (as they indeed do), not only a worthless, but a 
class of dangerous workmen and many so-called master 
builders. When this class of men comes into contact with an 
architect who will have his work well executed and his business 
honestly transacted, then comes the tug of war; then it is 
found that these men neither have the skill nor the ability nor 
the integrity to carry out the architect’s intentions, Then the 
honourable, especially the younger men of the profession, feel 
keenly the injury which these unprincipled and, may I not say, 
these impudent self-styled architects are doing, and they feel 
themselves all but powerless to deal with such a terrible evil. 


* From the address delivered at the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Architects of New South Wales, by Mr, J. ‘Horbaty Hunt, 
president, 
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And here let me say that where we might have hoped for 

special help and support we have not received it, for the legal 
profession has never helped us ; not a stroke of the pen has 
been made by any of its learned and honourable men to help 
us to deal with this public and private wrong. Frauds of the 
deepest dye are perpetrated in many building operations with 
which the architect has to do battle, unaided and unsupported 
by any simple and effectual process of law. While helping to 
build a beautiful city we are at the same time allowing to be 
planted in our midst, in the most unconcerned and heartless 
manner, a host of buildings. huge in bulk, vile in conception, 
false and reckless in construction, piles that are revolting to 
cultured taste, and positively demoralising to the public mind. 
For he who can put the thinnest coat of scientific knowledge 
over his work in the most flattering style is, in these colonies 
too generally, the architect of the day. 
__ To you, my young associate friends, I wish to speak very 
plainly, and to ask you while you have the time, while your 
minds are free from harassing cares, to read well and closely 
the old literature of the profession. Listen to these words of an 
old author and architect ; they are good for you, good for us 
your elders, and good for the public. Blondell of Rouen wrote 
thus :—“ Excellence in the art of building does honour to a 
nation equally with any other talent which it cultivates. IIl- 
managed edifices, however vast or however sumptuous, are 
infallible proofs that the nation to which they belong possesses 
neither taste, judgment, nor order ; on the contrary, we naturally 
form an advantageous idea of that people whose ordinary 
buildings evince, even in their most trifling arrangements, a 
beautiful simplicity, a just relation of parts, and a cultivated 
taste. lian tells us that a painter of Thebes, having executed 
a bad picture, was condemned to a pecuniary fine. It is im- 
portant that a polished state should establish laws to prevent 
defects in architecture—a subject which merits the attention of a 
wise legislature, even to the lower dwellings of private persons. 
Architecture might be made the means of influencing the habits 
of modern nations perhaps even more than music did the 
Spartans. Considered both in its object and in its effects, 
architecture does not yield in importance to any one of the fine 
arts. It is the foundation of all, and contributes with the rest 
to the improvement of the human intellect, the progress of which 
greatly depends on the beauty, circumstances, conveniences, 
and other advantages of our native country.” 

We are thus, you see, answerable for the position which this 
country is to take with the nations of earth. Can it be said up 
to the present that either the public or the press has taken that 
serious heed of the profession of architecture, which the im- 
portance of its functions demands? In our midst there certainly 
exists a worthy company of gentlemen known as the City 
Council, and we further have a few sheets of printed matter 
called a Building Act, and we have yet another hiyhly respect- 
able body of gentlemen called the City Improvement Board. 
This latter title is an all important one. 

You will, I am certain, all agree with me that the time has 
come that we should move for a clean sweep from stem to 
stern in and through all acts and administrations relating to 
the building of our cities and towns. As a body of men spend- 
ing our lives in the development of the science and art of 
building, we should be so versed in all matters pertaining to the 
building of a healthy and beautiful city as to be the proper 
power, by virtue of our qualification, to say what may be re- 
quired in the construction of our laws, and to see that men of 
tried ability in our profession are the administrators of such 
laws. Arouse yourselves then, Fellows and Associates, to 
that manly appreciation of the responsible position you 
are intended to occupy among your feliow-men; quickly 
qualify yourselves for such work; mind you have not 
before you the labour of one, nor of many days or 
years ; we all shall have to harden down to persistent and 
steady labour, proving ourselves worthy of the high posi- 
tion to which our noble profession leads us (or ought to lead us) 
firmly to lay claim to. And not till then shall we be able to 
say to the man who entrusts his portion (let it be ever so small) 
of the building up of a city, or town, or village, to an incom- 
petent architect, or who otherwise causes blots to be placed 
on God’s creation, that he is guilty of a great national wrong 
and a grievous injury to his fellow-men, which we do not mean 
to speak lightly of or allow to be quietly overlooked, for these 
are wrongs not easily remedied, nor are their effects speedily 
eradicated ; in most cases they last long after the offenders 
have passed away and become quite forgotten. In the words 
of Ruskin :—“ God has lent us the earth for our life; itis a 
great entail. It belongs as much to those who are to come 
after us and whose names are already written in the book of 
creation as to us, and we have no right by anything we do or 
neglect to involve them in unnecessary penalties or deprive 
them of benefits which it was in our power to bequeath.” Here 
is an example of one class of these men. Mr. A. contemplates 
building, asks Mr. B. (who has had large experience in that way) 
-forthenameofanarchitect. B.givesthename of his ownarchitect. 
“Oh,” says A., “I want aman with whom I can do just as I like,” 
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This class of men not only place blots on God’s creation, but 
they rear pandering, fawning, touting, and dishonourable archi- 
tects, while these in their turn and in their own way disfigure 
our cities and towns, and still further injure the nation by 
encouraging youths to start business, as the phrase runs, 
before they are prepared to take up properly the duties of an 
architect. They tempt them on by cheap bait and glowing 
future prospects, and still further they cause innocent and con- 
fiding clients to indirectly pay for the chief part of these young 
architects’ education, while furnishing them as well with means 
of gaining experience, or, as medical men would put it, with 
* subjects.” 

Once a young man makes a bad start in his professional life 
it may be years if ever he gains an honourable position in his 
craft ; even then it is spotted. In no calling are the mistakes 
or the shortcomings of a practitioner so freely, so unjustly, so 
recklessly spoken of as in that of ours, all of which tends to 
make the early sinner increase and harden down to his bad 
ways until he loses all sense of self respect, respect for his 
fellows, respect for his profession, in fact for all with whom he 
is associated. It is true our colonial professional lives have 
hitherto, in many respects, been of a happy-go-lucky style ; it 
will therefore take several years for certain influences to die 
out, and for others in their stead to be cultivated, before we 
can reasonably expect in a new country like this to approach 
the well-ordered conduct such as exists in older and more 
generally cultured communities. 

Sad, indeed, would be the outlook for architects in new 
countries but for the encouragement we have always at hand 
in the past history of our profession, a history rich with the 
lives of great men and their everlasting works. Of all the arts 
architecture is one requiring the best qualities of man, and the 
richest in the ennobling influences, extending from exceedingly 
ancient times to the present day, invigorating and cheering 
those who are in touch with her teachings. Depend upon it, 
he who possesses that true instinct of our professional life, and 
who takes heed to cherish those refined sentiments which are, 
or at least should be, inseparable from the study of architecture 
and its sister arts, to him it will be simply impossible to follow 
any line of conduct or perform any act or be party to any 
transaction that would directly or indirectly bring discredit 
upon our brotherhood. Professional brotherhood is, however, 
at present with us of such tender growth that it requires care- 
ful cultivation, with much firm administration to insure that 
successful future for this Institute which all its well-wishers 
must hope and desire that it may attain. We shall have to go 
beyond and outside the cold and legal wording of our declara- 
tion of membership, and deal with the real working of the 
cardinal features of our profession in an uncompromising 
manner. I fear the character of some of the work that will be 
forced upon us may tend, although I trust not, to dishearten 
some, especially the elder members, and almost dispose them 
to fall back upon the principle of peace at any price, while 
others may be prompted by nature in a desire for rest from all 
active work. : 

Much, therefore, must depend on your Associates in the 
moulding of the future of this Institute; you have youth by 
your side, a clear path before you, with a future of your own 
making. Let me earnestly beg of you now while young and 
free from any serious professional sin, so to protect and prepare 
yourselves that in due time you may take up the work of the 
profession with the fidelity and honour which certainly belongs 
to it. 

Let one and all, young and old, strive to bring about such 
honourable fellowship as will secure to us under all conditions 
of our practice, in rivalry or otherwise, true honest respect for 
each other. He who strives with manly integrity to help 
towards maintaining the just position of the profession must 
in so doing advance and maintain his own. It would be too 
much to expect, and hardly to be found outside an Utopia, to 
assume that all our members are loyal and true. In almost 
every company of men banded together for honourable or dis- 
honourable objects weak men and traitors are to be found— 
men who do not hesitate to sign the most solemn declaration 
of service, which they intend to be the tool for undermining the 
position of their fellow-men. 

Have we any such men in our company? If there be, let 
them take warning, and either withdraw or amend their ways. 
Away with this marked courtesy, which is hypocrisy of the 
worst type. He who lends himself to sharp practices in rela- 
tion to his fellow-practitioners is by nature a man not worthy 
of our reliance, who will in turn use his clients and contractors 
to his own advantage. 

To you, my fellow-councillors, is relegated the special duty 
of guarding and protecting the interests of this Institute, using 
the words of another :—‘“' The chief hope of the success of an 
architectural society lies in the strength of its executive asa 
governing body.” I beg of you be diligent, giving your time 
generously to the service, and do your duty fearlessly, and aim 
to make this Institute a safeguard not only to the profession 
but to the public, I think that we are already credited with 
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some good work, and as we go on endeavouring to clear away 
the difficulties before us we shall by degrees, prompted by 
experience, add little by little to our present code of professional 
morality in such a manner as will, it is to be trusted, firmly 
establish our conduct one to the other, and guide us aright in 
our practice. 

We must, however, expect from time to time, and for some 
years to come, to deal with unbecoming practices, some of 
which may be of a delicate character, difficult to handle, while 
others will be so craftily guarded and masked as to make it 
difficult to challenge and deal with them. However, as an 
Institute not only answerable to the men of the present day, 
but to those who are to come after us, it will become us to be 
prompt and firm in taking notice of, and with courage investi- 
gating, all and every form of misconduct arising in the pro- 
fessional practice of our own members. 

It is our duty that we should to the full extent of our power 
and influence take notice of such cases even outside of our 
Institute, and not to wait or delay action until we be urged by 
outside pressure or by the zeal of some private member, seeing 
that he may thereby expose himself to the charge of some, or 
be pointed at slyly by others, as one wanting in kind gentle- 
manly behaviour, when all the while real true honour is lost 
sight of by his accusers. We must with no uncertain hand 
and with unflinching courage put down to expulsion, if 
necessary, one who will lend himself to giving evidence in our 
courts of law in a dishonest, careless, or reckless manner. 

It is our duty, individually and as an Institute, to help 
to the full extent of our power the judges and juries in their 
administration of justice. I speak it with shame that I fear 
it is too true that some men bearing our professional name have 
given evidence in our courts of justice, not as they should with 
a view of helping justice, but to help themselves to gain 
favour with some persons interested in the case before the 
court, or otherwise to seek popularity of acertain class. Some- 
times this evidence is given by a knowing one in such an 
ingenious way as to throw dust in the eyes of nearly everyone 
but experts or specialists. 

It becomes my duty, and I speak it with feelings of right 
good fellowship to those who come among us from the mother 
country and other lands, that while we are willing to give them 
a hearty and loyal welcome, and, still further, are most willing 
to acknowledge their superior education, skill, and ability, 
where there is proof of such existing, at the same time we do 
require from them in return that respect for our previously 
existing rights and privileges which we are in honour bound to 
insist upon, if only in justice to those who are growing up under 
our care, and who will follow us to benefit or suffer by our 
present acts and deeds. Fearless of contradiction or an un- 
uncharitable construction, I assert that during my term of 
colonial experience I have come to know many men, and some 
at the present day who are flying the distinguishing pennant of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, whose general conduct 
makes one wonder how men of such ordinary ability, and so 
regardless of professional honour, came to be launched upon 
us as representatives of our time-honoured and parent institu- 
tion ; a screw or two has become loose somewhere. So positive 
did I feel upon this subject that some two years ago I wrote to 
an old and leading member of the home Institute, with whom I 
have been in correspondence these twenty years. In that 
letter I found fault with this indifference of the Royal Institute, 
and now I am sure you will agree with me that the time has 
come for us to ask the home Institute to confer direct with this 
Institute upon all matters pertaining to the profession in this 
colony; and that no appointments be made, no members 
elected without first conferring with this Institution; and, 
further, that only men who have distinguished themselves in 
the practice of architecture in these colonies be recognised by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

I am confident this expression of opinion has only to be 
made and it will be at once acted upon, and we should go 
further, and put ourselves in touch with the American Institute 
of Architects. Singular to say, and on an occasion like this 
for me to speak it, that my old master, Mr. Edmund C, Cabot, 
of Boston, occupies at present the presidential chair of that 
Institute. 


(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Bentley.—On Monday night Mr. W. Chadwick, the chair- 
man of the Bentley School Board, opened the new infants’ 
school erected for this Board. The new building contains one 
schoolroom and one classroom, arranged and fitted up on the most 
modern principles. The rooms are paved with wood blocks so 
as to deaden sound, and they have high dado boarding of 
varnished pitch pine. The corridors and cloakrooms allow of 
the ingress and egress of the scholars without crossing each 
other at any point, and there are lavatories near the entrance. 
The building is of brick with stone dressings, and with the 


judicious application of ornament, the exterior is effective, 
while the large windows in the best places for lighting render 
the interior most cheerful. The old school has been enlarged 
at the same time, and new cloakrooms and offices provided, 
Mr. C. J. Innocent, of Sheffield, is the architect, and Mr. W. 
Johnson, Doncaster, the contractor for the whole of the work. 


Chinese Locks. ¥ i 

S1r,—It may interest your readers to know that. the 
Chinese have made a commencement in bringing their inven- 
tive genius to the aid of old England, and that what is probably 
the first patent ever obtained here by a Chinaman for 4 lock 
was secured on April 1 last, by “ Siin Kam Shing, of Honghom, 
near Hong Kong, in the Empire of China, schoolmaster,” for 


improvements in the construction of padlocks. Both the 
Chinese and East Indians have long been known as clever lock 
mechanicians, their copies of foreign locks being sometimes 
wonderfully precise. Mr. Shing’s lock appears in cértain 
respects to be like some old Chinese locks in my possession ; 
but, whatever merit it may have compared with the hundreds 
of locks patented and forgotten every year, it is likely to be 
remembered principally as being the first effort of Chinese 
intelligence to protect British property.—I am, yours faithfully, 
GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB. 
128 Queen Victoria Street, London : 
August 15, 1889. 


GENERAL. 


An Ancient Font has been found at Peebles in the course 
of removing an old wall in the High Street. The font is in 
good preservation. 

Mr. Ouless’s portrait of the late Mr. Bright, which was sold 
by auction in the spring, has been presented by the purchaser 
to the National Portrait Gallery. 

Tho Marquis of Bute, it is said, is about to erect a 
monastery for the Canons Regularof the Premonstratensian 
Order, near Whithorn. There will be a model farm and 
artisans’ home in connection with the monastery. 

Mr. P. C. Lockwood, the late borough surveyor of Brighton, 
has been presented with a testimonial and a cheque for 425/. 
by the inhabitants, in recognition of his great public services 
during thirty years. 

The New Line of thoroughfare from the Holborn Town 
Hall to the Angel at Islington is to be named Rosebery Avenue, 
in compliment to the chairman of the London County Council. 

The Bells Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council, as 
the result of their visit to places in England where peals of 
bells are rung by carillons, recommend the Council to purchase 
a carillon, to use fourteen only of the bells in St. Nicholas 
Tower, and to erect anew clock with machinery for playing 
the chimes. 

The Printing Office of Mr. John Whitehead, in Appleby 
(brother of the Lord Mayor of London), was discovered to be on 
fire early on Saturday morning. 

The Glasgow Institute of Measurers last week made an 
excursion to St. Blane’s Chapel and Mountstuart. Among the 
party were Mr. John Dansken, I.M., president, and Mr. Robert 
Scott, vice-president ; Messrs. Howatt and Robertson, past 
presidents ; and Mr. John Gordon, president of the Institute of 
Architects. 

Mr. R. Frank Vallance, of Mansfield and Nottingham, 
has been instructed to obtain tenders for the proposed hospital 
buildings to be erected in Mansfield (the design by him for 
which was selected in a limited competition), as the committee 
wish the work to be commenced as early as possible. 

The Bucks Archzeological Society have made a supple- 
mentary excursion to Swanbourne, where the church was visited. 
At Little Horwood Church Mr. E. Swinfen Harris pointed out 
that the arcade separating the nave and aisle was almost 
identical with that in Whaddon Church close by, probably a 
close copy of that in the Salle des Chevaliers, at Mont St. 
Michel, Normandy. The church is being restored. 

Wiessrs. J. & A. Churchill hope to publish in September 
an important work on “ Fuel and its Applications,” by Mr. E. J. 
Mills, F.R.S., and Mr. F. J. Rowan. It will be the first volume 
of a large work on chemical technology, of which Mr. C. E 
Groves, F.R.S., will be the general editor, and which will be 
founded on one written by Richardson and Ronalds, familiarly 
known as “ Knapp’s Technology.” Messrs. Mills and Rowan’s 
work on fuel is in reality a new work, in which the applications 
of fuel to arts and manufactures as introduced by the most 
modern discoveries is given to the scientific world. The 


‘volume is profusely illustrated, 
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‘THE return of the amounts expended on diplomatic and 
consular buildings for the representatives of Great Britain 
that was presented to Parliament is not complete, as the 
‘original cost of the buildings is not given in all cases. 
But, taking what is shown, it is found that in China, Japan, 
and Corea the original cost was 154,784. ; Constantinople, 
71,1214 ; Teheran, 29,593/. ; Vienna, 39,0782. ; Washing- 
ton, 30,922/2.; Lisbon, 7,8267.; Rome, 44,230/. ; Berlin, 
70,858/. ; Brussels, 17,7977. ; Madagascar, 1,079/. ; Madrid, 
18,1292. ; Nyassa, 1,224/. ; Samoa, 1,000/.; West Coast of 
Africa, 4,333/.; Zanzibar, 11,080/.—making, with 2617. pre- 
liminary expenses on account of the proposed new building 
at Cairo, a gross total of 503,312/. In Athens, Copenhagen, 
St. Petersburg, and Smyrna, the diplomatic and consular 
buildings are rented. Upto April 1, 1874, the outlay in 
various places for additional land and alterations ainounted 
to 14,063/, and since 1874 a further outlay of 185,510/. has 
‘Deen needed. On the rebuilding of the Embassy at Pera, 
certain land was surrendered by the British Government for 
the purpose of municipal improvements, and, in lieu of 
payment for the same, a sum of 6,200/. was contributed by 
the Ottoman Government in 1871-72 and 1872-73 towards 
the cost of building boundary walls, stables, and lodge. 


Four competitions have been decided. For the Cromer 
‘Town Hall twenty-eight sets of plans were sent in, which 
were less than was anticipated, as there were one hundred 
and fifty applications for particulars received by Mr. Frost, 
the secretary. The design selected bore the motto 
“‘Experience,” and was by Mr. Grorce J. Skipper, of 
Norwich. Mr. A. F. Scort, also of Norwich, obtained 
second premium for his design marked ‘‘ Elegance with 
Economy.” Inthe competition for the New Free Public 
Library, Aberdeen, which. was restricted to local architects, 
there were only seven designs to be considered. The sub- 
committee selected three for recommendation to the 
Council, which were placed as follows :—(1) “Light B”— 
Mr. A. Brown. (2) “Light A ”’—Messrs. MATTHEWS & 
MACKENZIE. (3) ‘‘ Viaduct ””—Messrs. Pinte & CLYNE. 
On Monday six members of the committee voted for 
‘Light B,” four for ‘Light A,” and one for “ Viaduct.” 
Seven members declined to vote. Mr. Joun Lowe, of 
Manchester, has been successful in the limited competition 
for the Wesleyan Chapel at Swinton, which is to cost 6,000/, 
The design by Messrs. MorLtEY & Woopuouss, of Brad- 
ford, is adopted for the Conservative Club at Accrington, 
which is estimated to cost 7,350/. 


Sir P. CunuirFE Owen visited Hanley on Tuesday, 
and examined the plans prepared by Messrs. SuGDEN for 
the conversion of the Mechanics’ Hall into a museum of 
pottery. The building has been placed at the disposal of 
the Museum Committee of the Chamber of Commerce by 
the Town Council, but the latter body should do more, 
and undertake the works that are necessary. Hanley 
would gain by having a museum, and there is room for one 
in most of the towns in the Potteries. 


How is a sculptor to make a portrait-statue of a celebrity 
who died as far back as 1719, and who left no portrait of 
himself for the benefit of posterity? M. Vincorrs, of 
Brussels, has just gone through the difficulty of solving a 
problem of that kind. Among the various masters of 
Belgium were the Austrians, and about the year 1719 they 
proposed to make the burghers of Brussels more obedient, 
and with that object the chiefs of the divisions or ‘ nations ” 
among the trades were to take an oath of subjection, on 
behalf of the members. Francois ANNEESSENS, who was a 
turner, refused, and in consequence was executed. For a 
time his heroism was forgotten by his countrymen ; but, as 
soon as Belgium was declared independent, he was ranked 
among the worthies of the country. In 1834 a tablet with 
a long inscription in Latin was erected to his memory in 


the old church of Notre Dame de la Chapelle, and one of 
M. SLINGENEYER’s twelve large paintings in the Académie 
depicts the fate of the patriot. It is needless to say his 
name is used to distinguish a street, but as Brussels 
imitates Paris as far as possible, it cannot do without statues 
in the public places, and it was therefore resolved to set up 
one of ANNEESSEN’s near the principal railway station. 
It was evident that the sculptor must present a figure 
that was entirely imaginary. But M. VINCOTTE has 
contrived to give an air of reality to his work in order to 
satisfy modern taste. He found a poor hawker in the 
byways that corresponded with his notion of the patriot, 
and the statue is therefore a likeness, although it may bear 
no resemblance to ANNEESSENS. Everybody is satisfied 
with the work, and the model is proud of it. M. VINcoTTE 
probably would say, if any one objected to his method, that 
he is not the first sculptor who adopted the plan of identify- 
ing the present with the past. 


THE guardians of Continental galleries are generally 
wide awake and keep a strict watch on visitors. Let ‘any 
one, for instance, bring in an official catalogue in a non- 
official cover, and he will find that before he has gone 
through the first page he has been subjected to scrutiny. 
But as Homer used to nod occasionally, a like weakness 
may be excused in a guardian on a hot day. The authori- 
ties of the Dresden Gallery will not, it is to be hoped, 
be over-severe on the officer from whose protection a 
cabinet painting was abstracted a few days ago. All works 
of that kind are fastened to the walls by screws, and the 
thief was therefore obliged to make use of a screw-driver. 
The deed was committed between one and two in the 
afternoon, when the galleries are rarely vacant. The 
picture was hung in Room No. 19, and bore the number 
1060. It is a small oval caricature in oils of a peasant, by 
ADRIAN BRAUWER. The man wears a red cap and is 
shown as laughing ; the background is of a brownish hue. 
Information was at once given to the police, and dealers are 
warned against purchasing the work. The affair is 
mysterious and must excite apprehension among directors 
of public galleries. 


THE Court Newsman has recorded that Mr. J. C. 
Epwarps, of Trevor Hall, Ruabon, has had the honour of 
submitting some of the products of his te ra-cotta works to 
Her Majesty at Palé. The honour was well merited, for 
Mr. Epwarps may be said to have created a new industry, 
which has made the name of Ruabon known far and near. 
He has also, by the character of his work, made it plain 
that in Wales there is artistic aptitude which need only. be 
developed in order to produce memorable works.. Nature 
has provided the finest of clays at Ruabon, and Mr. 
Epwarps has turned it to the best account. In the style 
which is now in favour he has been a most loyal aid to 
architects. . 


THE Principality of Monaco has not much reputation 
for the patronage of works of art, unless in the form of bank- 
notes and coins ; but it may gladden artists to learn that the 
tiny State has thrown its lot in with the International 
Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. 
This important circumstance was notified to Lord Satis- 
BURY through Mons. H. VERNET, the Consul-General for 
Switzerland in London. The President of the Swiss 
Confederation also informed his lordship that the French 
Embassy at Berne, in a note dated May 30 last, stated the 
intention of the Government of the Principality of Monaco 
to accede to the International Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Literary and Artistic Works, signed at Berne Sep- 
tember 9, 1886. With regard to its contribution to the 
expenses of.the International Office, the Principality is 
placed in the lowest class. Lord Satispury, in reply, said 
that Her Majesty’s Government had taken due note of the 
announcement, in order that the necessary steps might be 
taken without delay for securing to the Principality the 
privileges accorded in Her Majesty’s dominions to States 
which are parties to the Union. What effect the copyright 
arrangement may have on certain establishments in Monaco 
remains to be seen. ~ 
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SOME NOTES ON SYMBOLISM IN 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
[By a CORRESPONDENT. | 
(Continued from page 99.) 


HE dedication of churches is a very interesting study 
in connection with the subject of this paper, and it 
will be well to make a few remarks on it. It has been 
rightly said to be incorrect to allude to a church as dedicated 
to asaint, martyr, or event. Rather should we consider 
the building as dedicated to Gop, in memory of the saint, 
martyr, or event. However, in common parlance one 1s 
induced to abbreviate, and so naturally speaks or writes of 
achurch as St. John’s, St. Stephen’s, &c. In truth, this 
habit of ‘saving one’s breath” in talking, and one’s time 
in writing, is becoming too much practised at the present 
day. 

Bae few people, when they read of a person of high 
rank being made an Elder Brother of the “ Trinity House,” 
realise that its proper and full designation is “The Guild of 
the’ Most Glorious Undivided Trinity and of St. CLEMENT.” 
The latter saint was included in the title because he was 
martyred by being thrown into the sea with an anchor round 
his neck. He was in consequence deemed the patron saint 
of mariners. It may be mentioned he was Bishop of Rome 
A.D. 81, and is one of the “ black-letter” saints of the 
Church of England. 

Although in Medizeval paintings it is not at all unusual 
to see the Almighty represented as an aged man, yet in 
dedications of churches we do not find a single example of 
one to “Gop the Father.” There seemed to the minds of 
the early painters no irreverence in depicting the Omnipo- 
tent, but those responsible for the dedications never went 
so far as to bring in the Name. When we come to the 
Second Person of the Trinity, it is scarcely necessary to say 
it is far otherwise. For “there are dedications to Our 
LorD, not only in all His titles and characteristics, but also 
in commemoration of every event in His life on earth from, 
and even before, His Nativity, His Death, Resurrection, and 
Ascension” (‘The Dedication of Churches,” vol. i. part v. 
Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, by Mr. 
ARTHUR Browne). The writer is indebted to Mr. 
Browne’s exhaustive essay on this subject for some of his 
remarks. There are a few churches dedicated to Our 
Lorp as the Redeemer, principally those belonging to the 
Order of the Redemptorists, and in the Coptic Church in 
Abyssinia are dedications to Curisr the Way. At Rome 
the well-known church, on the Capitol, of the Ara Coeli, or 
S. Maria in Araceli, is an instance of a curious dedication. 
This building is not so remarkable for its architectural 
characteristics as for the very realistic representation at 
Christmas of the Preesepe, or Manger of Bethlehem, which 
the writer so well remembers seeing. In England there are 
several Medizval churches dedicated to the Transfiguration, 
and elsewhere to the Nativity. A few years since the limit 
of dedications for new churches of the English communion 
was very limited, but has been lately much enlarged by the 
admission of many “black-letter” saints, and by the 
various designations of Our Blessed Lorn, otherwise than 
Christ Church or St. Saviour’s, which latter used to be so 
frequently adopted that they rather lost their distinctiveness. 
But to return to our authority, Mr. ARTHUR BROWNE, who 
says:—“The dedications in connection with Our Lorp 
which are most numerous . . . are those which commemo- 
rate the events of Holy Week. Coming to Maundy 
Thursday, we have numerous dedications (perhaps more 
frequently of chapels than of churches) to the Blessed 
Sacrament, the institution of which is commemorated on 
the day before Good Friday. This dedication takes the 
form of Corpus Christi.” The Holy Sepulchre is another 
designation to churches. There are many dedications to 
the Sacred Heart. These originated from the visions said 
to have occurred to a nun, ‘who supposed that she had 
seen Our Lorp, and that He had literally exchanged hearts 
with her.” At the present time there are only about six 
dedications to the Third Person of the Holy Trinity, 
though formerly such dedications were very usual. 

The dedications to St. Mary the Virgin in this country 
are of course extremely numerous, and, it is said, exceed in 


number all those to other saints added together. Where 
the church was not dedicated to her, there was at least one 
chapel or altar so distinguished. On the Continent, it need 
scarcely be said, the dedications to Our Lady are even 
more frequent than in England. There are also many great 
churches erected in honour of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, particularly in Spain, where her cu/¢us is 
great. In some of the huge vefad/os there, one sees the 
figure of the Virgin crowned or otherwise conspicuous, 
sculptured to a large scale, while the Saviour of Mankind 
is represented to a smaller scale, and almost subsidiary to 
His mother. The writer remembers this more particularly 
in the case of the immense ze/ad/a, sculptured in the later 
Gothic period, now re-erected in the Renaissance cathedral 
at Saragossa. This city possesses two cathedrals, one being 
Mediceval. 

The dedication “ All Hallows” is a more correct one 
than ‘All Saints.” The beautiful little church at Hoar 
Cross, Staffordshire, designed by Messrs. BopLey & 
GARNER, is dedicated to the Holy Angels—an unusual 
dedication. It seems rather remarkable that the Arch- 
angels should be canonised by us, as St. MicHakrt, St. 
RAPHAEL, St. GABRIEL, and that in consequence churches 
have been dedicated to them. RAPHAEL is not mentioned 
in the Bible, but only in the book of Tobit in the 
Apocrypha, where he is described as instructing the young 
Topas how to catch the fish with which he subsequently 
exorcises the evil spirit. St. RAPHAEL has therefore become 
a favourite patron saint with fishermen. 

A great number of old churches are dedicated to St. 
CHRISTOPHER. The legend is well known, and has been 
considered to be for the most part an allegory of the Cross. 
As there was a superstition that whoever looked upon the 
image or picture of this saint the first thing in the morning 
would be safe from harm during the rest of the day, the 
ordinary position of this painting in churches is easily 
explained, ze., its being nearly opposite the principal 
entrance, commonly the south porch. Is it not possible 
that some may have merely opened the door, peeped in 
and seen the figure, perhaps said a prayer or two, and then 
departed without attending mass? The writer had the good 
fortune a few years since to have witnessed the first dis- 
covery of, and subsequently been instrumental in preserving, 
a very interesting tempera painting of St. CHRISTOPHER in 
a West-country church, and in the customary situation. 
The figure was originally of the fifteenth century, but had 
been twice repainted in later, but pre-Reformation times. 
There were portions of each of the paintings of the three 
dates still remaining, while curiously the figure retained its 
tout ensemble to a certain extent. Some eminent decorative 
artists were consulted, who managed to preserve the paint- 
ing from further decay without attempting to reproduce 
missing portions, the treatment of which would have been 
only conjectural. In many cases where ancient temperas 
have been found they have been swept away entirely, or 
“restored ” as they “‘ might have been originally,” and thus 
all archzeological interest and value of the discovery 
destroyed. It is the right mean which it is so difficult for 
people to adopt. If the tempera alluded to had been left 
in statu guo, while the church was in the hands of the 
builders for reseating, &c., it would have perished, the 
plaster being nearly ready to fall to pieces. ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine.” 

The symbolism of the redbreast, among other birds, is 
WorDswortH, in his poem on “Our Little 
English Robin,” says :— 

Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast ? 


The legend in Brittany goes that when Our Blessed Lorp 
was bearing His cross, a redbreast plucked a thorn from 
His crown, which, piercing its breast, dyed it with the 
stain of the blood. Kerpir, in “The Christian Year,” 
brings in the robin in his lovely verses for the twenty-first 
Sunday after Trinity :— 

The morning mist is clear’d away, 

Yet still the face of Heaven is grey, 

Nor yet th’ autumnal breeze has stirred tke grove. 

Faded, yet full, a paler green 

Skirts soberly the tranquil scene, j 

The redbreast warbles round this leafy cove, 
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*Tis a low chant, according well 

With the soft solitary knell. 

O cheerful, tender strain ! the heart, 

That duly bears with you its part, 

Singing so thankful to the dreary blast. 
Though gone and spent its joyous prime, 
And on the world’s autumnal time 

’Mid wither’d hues and sere, i's lot be cast. 


When staying at Tewkesbury not very long since, the 
writer was informed on the best authority that a robin had 
been in the habit of singing while the hymns of the daily 
morning service at the fine old abbey church were being sung, 
thus adding its little voice of praise to the Giver of all good 
things. For Robin redbreast had taken up his residence 
within the church, only sallying forth to get his meals. 
Mrs. TRiMMER’s “Loves of the Robins” used to be a 
most popular book among children, and we all know the 
good part the redbreast took in the case of “The Babes in 
the Wood.” An old poet has well termed the swallow “the 
messenger of the zephyrs,” and the sacred Psalmist has 
‘particularly honoured this bird, as well as the sparrow, in 
Psalm Ixxxiv. 3, “Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, 
and the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her 
young, even thine altars, O Lorp, my King, and my Gop.” 
In how many old country church porches is not the swallow 
or the martin seen flying in and out! And very rarely is 
the sanctuary of the trusting little bird violated. Only a 
day or two since, just after he had penned these lines, the 
writer, at Chenies Church, Bucks, saw three martlets being 
fed by the parent birds in a nest built on the collar to the 
rafters next the outer archway of the porch. Alluding to 
the verse in the Psalms just quoted, it is considered 
doubtful if the “sparrow” therein mentioned was a distinct 
Species, as it is thought more probably to have been 
a generic term. But as respects the “swallow,” it 
appears to have been the same as ours. It need, also, 
scarcely be explained that the word “altar” is here put as 
a part of the whole, so that the precincts of the tabernacle 
are to be understood. 

The Afensa, or slab forming the top of the Medieval 
stone altar, was ordered always to be of one stone, without 
joint—a very fitting rule. It is, therefore, extremely rare to 
find the slab composed of more than one piece, as, if in 
several, it would have been a symbol! of the Church divided 
by error and schism. Would that the Catholic Church— 
Catholic in the real sense of the word—would follow out 
this symbol ! 

Our Blessed Lorp’s remarkable words to St. PETER 
(St. Matthew xvi. 19) :—“And I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven,” &c., could not be misunder- 
stood, as the key, among the Jews, was considered the 
symbol of authority and power. St. PETER is often repre- 
sented in paintings with the keys in his hand, but ina pic- 
ture by SPAGNOLETTO, which the writer saw in Rome, St. 
Peter holds an uplifted golden ornamental key in his 
right hand, while in his left he has a plain iron key held 
downwards. This looks like an amplification of the text— 
“the keys of heaven and of hell.” 

The figure in the coat-of-arms to the see of St. Albans 
is appropriate. St. ALpan, the English proto-martyr, is 
shown with his sword pointing up to the celestial crown. 

There is a fine family tomb in the parish church of Hol- 
combe Rogus, Devon, of the date ap. 1637, where the seven 
daughters of the parents are represented kneeling at its 
base, the married bearing skulls, emblematic of their hus- 
bands. 

Aucustus Wexpy Pucin stated that at the summit of 
the lead spire at the east end of Rheims Cathedral was the 
figure of a Guardian Angel, so contrived by its position as 
to turn and face the east. The magnificent central tower 
at Canterbury Cathedral is still called the Angel Tower, 
having derived this name from its replacing the “ Angel 
Steeple.” The latter was so called from having had “the 
figure of a gilt angel crowning it, the first object that caught 
the eye of pilgrims advancing to Canterbury” (Murray’s 
“ Handbook to the Cathedrals of England,” p. 387). This 
seems a beautiful idea, and might surely be sometimes used 
in our modern churches with advantage instead of the 
usual weather-cock, 


At Barton St. David’s Church, Somerset, as also in a 
neighbouring church, there is a hagioscope in the belfry 
which enables the ringer to see when to toll the tenor bell 
at the elevation of the Host, “that the outer world might 
learn when the wondrous story of man’s redemption was 
again called to remembrance.” As but few Medieval 
churches had special sancte-bell turrets, this arrangement 
was a good one for the purpose. 

In the celebrated picture by Homan Hunt, Zhe Light 
of the World, the well known sacred allegory was very fully 
worked out by the modern painter. Our Lorp has been 
represented as knocking at a disused and choked-up door, 
typical of the human heart choked up with long-neglected 
devotion and want of faith. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL USES OF IRONWORK. 
(Continued from page 100.) 


Iron Arches. 


AST-IRON on account of its great resistance to com- 
Cc pressive force would appear to be peculiarly suitable 
for the contruction of arches. On iron of good qualities 8 tons 
per sectional square inch may be applied as working stress 
without exceeding the limits of elasticity ; but with many its 
brittle character precludes its use, though as a matter of fact 
it is less brittle than some of the Belgian rolled joists that are 
so freely used. As an instance of the latter we have known 
of such joists snapping apart from merely rolling off a 
waggon into the street. If, however, cast-iron is used, care 
must be taken that a good quality is obtained; its fracture 
should be grey in colour and of granular texture, that having 
a crystalline appearance being very unsuitable for purposes 
of construction. In point of strength the following test 
should be adopted. From each cast of iron used in the 
work two or three test-bars as may be required should be 
run, each being 3 feet 6 inches long, 2 inches deep, and 
r inch wide. This bar is to be laid upon supports exactly 
3 feet apart, and gradually loaded in the centre and 1¢ 
should not break with a load less than 27 cwt. at that point. 
Although we thus prove the quality of the iron used, this is 
no guarantee against flaws in particular castings; it is there- 
fore advisable, where possible, to test them. Whatever 
shape they are, they may be tested for transverse strength 
in two directions, the same as the columns, only that they 
are to be tested in four positions, when any hidden flaw 
will probably become evident. No work that is to be used 
should be tested to more than one-third its breaking weight. 

The working stress for wrought-iron archwork will be 
4 tons per sectional square inch, unless their conditions are 
such that they must be treated as columns, which, however, 
from the mode in which they are loaded, will very seldom 
occur. 

In designing an iron arch we have not only strength but 
form also to consider, for the arch is calculated on the sup- 
position that it is subject to compressive strain only, which 
can only be the case if it is a true arch, formed to suit the 
distribution of the load it is required to support. There 
are great numbers of arch-like structures of very graceful 
form, adopted from esthetic considerations, which are not 
arches in a structural sense at all, but girders having 
opposite strains in their top and bottom flanges, and as 
girders these works are calculated ; the same formulze apply- 
ing to them as are given for plate-girders, x being always 
measured horizontally, not round the contour of the arch, 


and d@ the depth at right angles to a tangent to the curve of 


the arch at the point about which the moments of stress are 
taken. 

In fig. 5, AZ is an elevation of an arched rib, of which 
7=the effective span, v=the rise, or versed sine, measured 
from the springing level vertically to the crown of the arch 
at the centre of gravity of its section. The arc shown 
dotted passes through the centres of gravity of all the cross 
sections of the arch. In order that the thrust shall be 
uniform throughout the rib, it is necessary that the line of 
thrust should coincide with this dotted line, and in no case 
should it deviate far from it; should it pass at any point 
outside the depth of the rib a bending moment is set up, 
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and the rib ceases to behave as an arch. The nature of 
the load and its distribution being known, it is a simple 


Trussed Noofs. 
Having disposed of the structural ironwork required to: 


matter to determine its form so that the line of thrust shall support the floors and walls of buildings, we now reach the. 
lie within its depth, that is, between its outer and inner | roofs, for which, except when an arch is used, a quite 


Fic, 5. 


surfaces, which are commonly called the extrados and in- 
trados, the latter being also termed the soffit of the arch. 

If a ring be subjected to an external radial pressure it 
will be called upon to resist a circumferential compression, 
the value of which acting tangentially at any point in the 
ring to the radial pressure is equal to the radial pressure 
per unit multiplied by the radius at that point. Let v= 
the radius in feet of the crown of the arch at the dotted 
line, and w=the load per lineal foot over that point ; then 
if Z=the horizontal thrust at the crown of the arch, 
T=w.r. The arch—and in speaking of this in respect to 
form, we mean the lineal arch shown by the dotted line— 
may not be of the same curvature throughout, but at any 
point a radius can be found which will approximate to the 
truth with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. We 
are not supposed to be bound strictly to a given rise of 
arch, for if the level of the crown is fixed that of the 
springing may not be, and, vice versd, we can therefore get 
a curvature at the crown by assuming an approximate rise 
in any particular case. 

If =the span, v=the rise, and y=the radius, then from 

Uv 


2 
the properties of the circle we find rorestes 
De 


from 


which expression the crown radius may be calculated. In 
the diagram ais a point at the crown of the arch. Through 
this point draw a horizontal line as shown. This line will 
be in the direction of the thrust at the crown, the amount 
of the thrust being=w.7 Let it be required to find 
a point in the curve at a horizontal distance x from the 
crown of the arch. Let /’=the load on the arch between 
the crown and the given point, and find the centre of 
gravity of this portion of the load. Through the centre of 
gravity of this load draw a vertical line cutting the hori- 
zontal line in the point 4, and produce it and make dc equal 
to the load between @ and the given point horizontally 
distant x from a; to the same scale make de on the 
horizontal line equal to the horizontal thrust zw.7 ; com- 
plete the parallelogram Jefe and draw the resultant Jf 
Then the point in the dotted line will be in 2 at a 
horizontal distance « from the crown, and at that point 2/ 
will be a tangent to the dotted line. By taking in succession 
different values of « as many points as may be required can 
be found in the dotted arc, and thus the proper form of the 
arch determined ; the extrados and intrados of the arch 
can then be drawn above and below the dotted line, and 
terminated when the required span is reached. In addition 
to indicating the proper form of the arch, the parallelogram 
ebcf will also give the thrust at any point, for Ze being the 
horizontal pressure and dc the vertical load, 3f will represent 
the thrust at the section of arch distant « from the crown ; 
bc=ef, and fed is a right-angled triangle, of which 3f is 
the hypothenuse ; therefore 4/?=dc? + be?, and as bf= 7), the 
thrust required 7; =/ 7?+4 IV2. SMonle thie) 

There are some structures of forms which act in part as 
arches. ‘Thus we may have an arch semicircular in form, 
of which only the upper part acts as a true arch—the lower 
parts, which will require back staying, becoming then parts 
of the abutments. Iron arched ribs are usually made of 
girder section, similar to Cin fig. 1, and are usually, if of 
any size, made deeper at the springing than at the crown, a 
greater sectional area being required at the former than at 
the latter place. The ends are sometimes rested on curved 
abutment plates, to which they are fitted to accommodate 
the bearings to slight changes of form due to expansion and 
contraction from variations of temperature. 


different style of construction is called for. For most 
general purposes roof trusses may be divided into two 
classes, according to their forms, which are shown in eleya- 
tion at 4B and £F in fig. 6. The load to be carried by a 
roof will depend upon the material with which it is covered 


TG 
HIG6: 


and the climate of the locality in which it is erected, as it 
may be liable to accumulations of snow or to violent wind 
storms ; the two will seldom occur together, as a violent 
wind would sweep the snow off a roof and prevent its. 
accumulating ; however, on these points no general rules 
can be laid down, and the actual load must be specially 
determined in each individual case. 

AB is a very simple form of roof suitable fur smalli 
spans of about 20 feet. A similar kind of construction is 
used for somewhat larger spans with secondary trusses in 
the triangles ade and cle, which deliver their loads upon 
the joints of the primary truss, but this form is not at all 
suitable for very large spans, as the central tie then becomes 
inconveniently long. ‘This truss, as in fact do all the roof 
trusses, puts only a vertical pressure upon its supports ; one 
end should therefore be left loose to allow the truss to 
expand and contract. The load between dc is divided 
between those points, so that at ¢ there is half the load on 
bc and an equal weight from the other side; at 4 there is. 
half the load on é¢ and half that on da. If w=load 
per lineal foot of rafter, the load at ¢ will be=w x dc, and 
half of this will pass to each support, so if d=the total 
rise of c above the joint-pin at a, the thrust on the rafter due 
Ww X0C Sac 

xe 


to the load at ¢ will be = The reaction at either 


I 
point of support will be ~=z.(ac+0c). /The method of find- 


2 
ing the stresses on the bars will be seen by reference to the 
views Cand D. At C, ad and ae represent the ends of the 
rafter and main tie meeting at a; from a@ draw a vertical 
line ag, equal to the reaction of the support 4, and com- 
plete the parallelogram ahg/, then ah and af will represent 
respectively the thrust upon the rafter from a@ to 6 and the 
tension upon the tie from @ to e, the thrust upon the rafter 
being resolved upon the main tie ae, and vertically upon 
the support 4. At D are shown the joints 6 and ¢; from 
é let fall the vertical line 4 equal to the load at 4, and 
complete the parallelogram dzmk, then d& will represent the 
thrust on the strut de, and that upon the rafter in the 
direction 2 to a, therefore above J the thrust on the rafter- 
will be reduced by this amount. Frome mark off en=d, 
and complete the parallelogram efzo, then ef represents the- 
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tension on ¢a in the direction of a, therefore at ¢ the tension 
on the tie is reduced by this amount; produce the 
direction of the tie to s, making es equal to the remaining 
tension after deducting ¢4, and complete the parallelogram 
egst; then eg will be tension on ec, to which must also be 
added eo to find the total tension on that bar, which 
tension passes up to ¢, where it is resolved on the rafter ca, 
and horizontally against the truss cB. ef is the tension upon 
the central tie, and may be checked by the calculation by 
moments. The moment of the reaction at @ acting up- 
wards about <, less that of the load at J acting downwards 
about ¢, divided by the depth d, will be the tension on the 
central tie. The distances of ~ and 4 from ¢ must be 
measured horizontally. The thrust on the rafter due to the 
load at ¢, together with that brought on it by the tie ec and 
that due to the load at 4 (02), will be equal to that at the 
foot of the rafter (a/). 

A closer trussed roof principal, more suitable for larger 
spans, is shown at ZF This analytically consists of a 
primary truss £// carrying subsidiary ones, which transmit 
their loads from the smaller to the larger in succession ; 
thus the end 4 of the truss ad/ is carried by the tie-rod Ac 
on to the truss aci, of which the end # is carried by the 
tie-rod ze of the truss aeh, of which the end £ is carried by 
the tie-rod £/ of the primary truss. If w=the load per 


lineal foot of rafter, then, load at ba load at os 


w. cf = 
load at e= ses and load at f=w x ef; there is a load zw x 


Land a like amount from the other rafter %. From 2 
draw the vertical line dm=load at 4 and complete 
parallelogram 4ym ; then dy=thrust on Ja and ym=thrust 
on 6/4 ; make x#=ym, and complete parallelogram 2.7, then 
Az=tension on fa, mz=tension on fc. On the vertical 
line ch make co=n2 +load at ¢, and complete parallelogram 
cvo ; then cv=thrust on ca, and vo=thrust on c¢. Proceed- 
ing in the same way, 73=tension on za, and 3/=tension on 
te; also eu=thrust on ea, and wg=thrust on e&; k4= 
tension on Za, and s4 tension on &f on which also there 
is an equal tension from the other side of the truss 
Make /¢=these two tensions, together with the load at 7 
complete the parallelogram tz; then /w=thrust on /a. 
All these trusses have a common rafter and a common 
main-tie, and the stresses increase from the centre towards 
the supports; thus the maximum thrust on the rafter is on 
the part da, where, by successive additions, it has reached 
Ju+eu+cv+by. Similarly the maximum tension on the 
main-tie is on the part 42, where it reaches £4+73+/2. 
From the analysis of strains on roof-trusses thus shown the 
methods of dealing with any kind of simple or compound 
truss will be seen. 
(To be continued.) 


THE DEANERY, WORCESTER. 


Pun members of the Worcester Diocesan Architectural and 
Archeological Society were lately invited by Dr. Gott, 
Dean of Worcester, to visit the deanery. The Dean, in 
describing the house, said that the earliest date of the house 
was 1270, when a license for fortification was obtained for it. 
Many things had been done to the house since then which had 
vilely mutilated it, and yet left it perhaps ‘the most perfect 
house of the thirteenth century yet remaining in England. The 
hall in which they were remained very much in its old condition. 
It had been called a crypt, but only in the purely vulgar sense 
of the word, because it was not underground and was not con- 
nected with the cathedral, and it never was part of a monastic 
house. The whole of the house was the palace until it was 
bought by the Chapter forty years ago. The front of the house 
facing the river had been an exceedingly beautiful one, and till 
quite recently the most beautiful piece of thirteenth-century 
Domestic architecture remaining. But the old and the beautiful 
part of it had been mutilated by the building of a vile 
excrescence, which had in a large measure destroyed its 
architectural character. The Dean then led his guests out of a 
small door on to the terrace, and, after allowing them to 
inspect a subterranean apartment of considerable interest, 
conducted them round the house, and into the upper hall now 
used as a library. Here, he said, Queen Elizabeth held 
her court, and Charles I. held a Parliament fora week. A 
good many of the kings in different centuries came and 


stayed in the house. George III. was staying, at the time of a 
musical festival, with Bishop Hurd, whom, though a self-made 
man, risen from the ranks, he described as the best gentle- 
man in his kingdom; and when coming through a door into 
that very room his mental disease came upon him. James II. 
stayed there and left a bad impression behind him. In the 
first place the Bishop had bought a long piece of new and 
costly cloth for the King to walk on, and the King’s servants 
stole it, and also when dining the King bade his chaplain, a 
Romanist, say grace, utterly ignoring his host, the Bishop. In 
an adjoining room the Dean showed some old portraits, and 
then led the way to the chapel. He said that the glass in the 
window of this building was probably of every period. Some 
of it was remarkably beautiful, some of it really bad. Though 
it was such a small place it yet had an ante-chapel. This was 
partly to represent the idea of the Trinity—there being the 
sanctuary, the nave, and the ante-chapel—and partly to prepare 
the mind of persons coming into worship, so that they should 
not burst straight out of the rooms into the chapel, but that, 
by passing through neutral ground, they might enter more 
reverently. Dr. Gott then led the way down into the scullery, 
where he pointed out several interesting architectural features, 
and next out on to the terrace, where he assembled his guests 
under the tree called Bishop Latimer’s or Laud’s Mulberry. 
There was no record of any Bishop Laud having been here, 
whereas Latimer lived here and planted this mulberry tree, 
which was probably the oldest in England. It still bore fruit 
every season, 


TESSERZE. 


Flaxman in his Stu lio. 
A. CUNNINGHAM. 


EE was the practice of this eminent artist to work his marbles ~ 
from half-sized models—a system injurious to true pro- 
portion. The defects of the small model were aggravated, at 
the rate of eight to one, in the full-sized marble; and such is. 
the nature of the material, that no labour, however judicious, 
can effectually repair so grievous an error. It is true that one 
with an eye so correct and a taste so well determined was un- 
likely to make great mistakes ; but all those acquainted with 
working in marble know that the removal of one defect is often 
the means of discovering two, and that any change is like 
cutting a tooth out of a nicely balanced wheel. By working in 
that way, indeed, time is supposed to be saved, also some 
expense; and chiefly the difficulty is eluded of raising up a 
large structure of wet clay and preserving it in just proportion 
till modelled and cast in plaster. But little labour and little 
thought go to construct a skeleton of wood in the shape of the 
figure to be made, round which the modelling clay is wrought 
—a constant practice with those who feel it to be wiser to work 
in a soft and pliable material than commit themselves with. 
small models in the difficulties of marble. By means of this 
skeleton of wood the naked figure is raised, and further trame- 
work is constructed to support hanging draperies. Wire and 
bits of wood will suspend arms or folds; while the whole 
skeleton is kept in its position by an upright piece of timber, 
resembiing the mast of a ship, which rises out of the centre of 
the turning-banker on which the statue is modelled. When the 
skeleton is ready and the modelling-clay nicely beat up till it is- 
pliable as the softest dough, the artist places the sketch which 
he means to copy before him, and cutting the square lumps of 
clay into long thin slices, works it round the framework and 
beats it solidly in, so as to leave no crevices in which water 
may lodge and endanger his labour. The clay wrought with 
tools of wood and with the hand gradually grows into the 
desired form ; the artist turns the figure round and round— 
proves it in strong and in weak lights—compares it with living 
and also dead models ; and when he conceives it to be true in 
proportion, and expressing the wished-for sentiment, proceeds 
to clothe or drape it. All statues are modelled naked and then 
clothed ; this insures accuracy of proportion and gracefulness 
of shape, without which no drapery will hang with elegance, 
and fine workmanship is thrown away. To obtain a natural 
and flowing drapery, a cloak or robe of the same texture of that 
to be represented is put upon the lay figure—the figure itself 
fixed in the proper position, and the robe adjusted till it falls in 
the desired mannex ; the general idea of the drapery—the chief 
leading lines—are already determined, and from the robe the 
detail is copied. In these great essentials—proper conception 
of sentiment, posture, and drapery—Flaxman was a master, 
When the model is completed, a mould in plaster of Paris is 
then made over the figure, and all the clay and framework are 
removed. The mould being made in two parts is readily 
washed and placed together ; the cast is then formed of a finer 
plaster than the mould, and irons are put up the centre to sup- 
port it. With a wooden mallet and a blunt chisel formed like a 
wedge, the artist removes the outer mould, which peels readily 
off ; when the plaster statue is entirely cleaned down, it is then 
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fit to be dried in a hot stove and copied into marble. Had 
Flaxman made his models full-size, he would have been no loser 
of time; and certainly in fame, of which he was justly more 
careful, he would have been a gainer. The process of rough- 
hewing the marble from a full-sized model is quick and easy 
and safe compared to using the lesser size, and in carving the 
artist sees his way far better where every fold, however minute, 
is clearly made out and defined. The simplicity and accuracy 
of the pointing instrument furthers labour greatly, and 
transfers the minutest part of the original plaster-model with 
mathematical precision to marble. Flaxman latterly became 
sensible of the advantage of large models; his Archangel 
Michael overcoming Satan was made in that manner, and so 
were several of his lesser works. 


Ancient Coloured Glass Windows. 
T. GAMBIER PARRY. 


There appears no good reason to believe, as is common by 
writers of the history of the art, that the great church of St. 
Sophia, of the sixth century, in Constantinople, had coloured 
glass in its windows. Procopius’s description, from which it 
has been rather wilfully deduced that they were so, would 
rather lead to the opposite conclusion. He says that “such 
was the amount of light poured into the temple, that the light of 
day itself seemed to take its very origin within it ;” the pith of 
the text being in the words ‘tanta est effusaze lucis copia” 
—words which he would hardly have applied to the mellowing, 
modifying influence of the coloured glass of that period. Buta 
contemporary writer seems to explain this magnificent effect by 
saying that “the walls sparkled with golden vitreous tesserz,” 
—“tesseris vitreis inauratis fulgent’”—than which it would be 
impossible to conceive a more gorgeous effect. That the glass 
early used in windows was of a soft refractive kind rather than 
perfectly imperceptible, as our transparent glass is, may be in- 
ferred from Procopius’s description, “vitreis oculata fenestris 
vaga lux laquearia sine sole micat.” But the way was being 
fast prepared for coloured glass in windows. The use of 
tesserze in mosaics on walls and floors was the natural sugges- 
tion for a similar use of coloured glass in windows, from the 
first moment that a perfectly translucent quality of it was made. 
Figure subjects had been common in mosaics, why not, then, 
in coloured window glass? Thus it may naturally have begun ; 
but the earliest positive information I can find of coloured 
glass being used in windows is of Prudentius’s notice of it in 
the basilica of St. Paul, at Rome, in the fourth century. We 
next hear of it at a church at Lyons in the fifth century, and 
that the coloured glass there was. arranged in patterns. The 
next in point of time distinctly spoken of are the windows of 
St. Fortunat, Bishop of Poictiers, in the sixth century ; and in 
the same century, the introduction of it in a church at Tours, 
by St. Gregory, so that by that time the use of it had spread 
commonly, and to a great distance. But in England we had 
not been so fortunate. St. Wilfrid, in the seventh century, 
laments that makers of coloured glass were not then found in 
England, so he went to France in search of them. In the 
next century, the eighth, we find Pope Leo III. filling the 
apse windows of the Lateran Church with coloured glass in the 
year 795 (‘‘Fenestras de apside in vitro diversis coloribus 
eonclusit”—Anastasius, ‘‘ History of Leo LII.”); but up to this 
trme we hear nothing definitely of painting upon glass. After 
all the pains which antiquarians have bestowed on the research, 
it does not appear that any account of figure subjects can be 
traced with any reliable authority earlier than the middle of 
the eleventh century, and the example cited is the subject of 
the ‘‘ Mystery of St. Paschasius,” in a window of a church at 
Dijon, mentioned by the historian of the monastery of St. 
Benigne, AD. 1052, The French king Charles le Chauve was 
the first great patron of glass painters. Soon after his time the 
art became universal. The treatise of Theophilus, of about 
that period, describes almost every process necessary for a 
complete window, with the whole detail of its design, and 
colouring of patterns, figures, and draperies, so that it is impos- 
sible not to infer that an art so complete as he describes it must, 
to have attained such completeness, have been practised long 
before, although we may find no written account of it, and all 
that actually remains to us is in pieces coloured separately and 
inlaid, as in vitreous enamels, mosaics, and encrusted orna- 
ments, or bits of glass in imitation of gems, on bookbinding, 
church vessels, rings, and so forth. At about this time glass 
painting became a very distinguished profession. It was 
honoured by privileges and dignities at Venice, and in Nor- 
mandy by the semi-noble distinction of a title, that of “ Gentle- 
men Glaziers.” 


2 The Church of St. Maurice, near Geneva. 


J. H. PARKER, 


St. Maurice is on the Upper Rhone, a few miles above the 
Lake of Geneva, on the road to the pass of the Simplon. The 
body of the church has been rebuilt, and possesses no interest, 
but_the tower is {ancient and very curious. It is built almost 


entirely of the fragments of some Roman building, and hence, 
according to the theory of M. Blavignac and others, ought to 
belong to the fifth or sixth century, and to be the work of the 
primitive Christians, But this theory appears to me quite 
untenable. There is reason to believe from several incidental 
notices in contemporary writings, that the early Christians did 
not destroy the Roman buildings, but purified them and made 
use of them, the basilicas or law courts being so frequently 
converted into churches as to have given their name to them, 
and to have served as the favourite type for Roman churches, 
These Roman buildings were destroyed, along with almost 
every other vestige of civilisation, by the various tribes of 
barbarians who overran Europe at a subsequent period, and in 
this part of Switzerland by the Saracens in the tenth century. 
They did not obtain any permanent hold of the country, and 
were driven out again by William, Count of Provence, about 
975, or before the end of the tenth century. As soon as the 
country had time to recover from their devastations, and to 
return to the arts of peace, the Christian inhabitants began to 
rebuild their churches. Accordingly, we find the rebuilding of 
St. Maurice recorded in 1014. The construction is mere rubble 
work, and very rude, but it is partly cased with Roman ashlar, 
and the ornaments consist almost entirely of Roman fragments. 
The belfry windows are very similar to our Anglo-Saxon 
windows of two lights, divided by a baluster, supporting a long 
stone placed transversely through the thickness of the wall, 
which is very massive, of rubble plastered over. The balusters 
are chiefly formed of old Roman columns cut in two, using the 
capital for one, and the base turned upward for the other ; and 
in one instance, at least, making a new capital in rude and 
clumsy imitation of Roman work. Some of these half columns 
were too long for their new situation, and one is let into the 
wall to the depth of 2 or 3 feet below the window sill. The 
two upper storeys of the tower have windows of this character, 
but the greater part of them have been walled up ; a few have 
been opened, and the capitals found perfect on the balusters in 
the middle of the thick wall of rubble and plaster. The third 
storey from the top has different windows, single lights, with 
small openings, and large wide arches. They have mostly 
been altered, but one on the south side is perfect, and very like 
some of our rude early Saxon windows, which have very 
probably been copied from this district. There is a straight 
stone staircase carried up on one side of the tower, evidently 
original, the lower part being in the thickness of the wall. This 
was probably before the introduction of newel staircases. It is 
remarkable that our Saxon towers also have no newel stair- 
cases, and are tall and lofty in their proportions, like these 
Swiss towers. The next storey below, or the first storey from 
the ground, is vaulted with a plain groined vault in rude imita- 
tion of Roman work. The windows on this storey are larger 
than those above, but divided by a baluster with a Roman 
capital in the same manner, and over each of these large 
windows is a small loop window in the vaulting. In each 
storey there is a semicircular recess on one side, as if for an 
altar; that in the lower storey has some painting of the 
fifteenth century—figures of the Virgin and Child, and two 
others—showing that this storey at least was used as a chapel, 
and probably the others also. The arches over the windows 
are formed of stone cut to the size and form of tiles, and arranged 
in the same manner as an arch formed of tiles. The exterior of 
the tower is ornamented with shallow panelling exactly like that 
at Tournus, and many other towers of the eleventh century. The 
tower is surmounted by a dwarf spire, with corner pinnacles, 
evidently an addition of the thirteenth century, and recorded to 
have been built by Count Peter of Savoy in 1236, although the 
exaggerated language of the chroniclers has led to the confusion 
of this spire with the whole tower. 


Ancient Ideas of Proportion. 
C. R. COCKERELL. 

Vitruvius (Lib. vi.c. 2, 3, 4, 6; Lib. v. c. 1, and c. 2) gives us 
the experience of the ancients on this important subject. The 
Greek forum, says he, was a square, but the Roman was 
three by two, because the gladiatorial shows were exhibited 
there ; courts should have the proportions of five by three (the 
favourite of the learned Palladio), sometimes three by two, or 
sesquilateral, or the diagonal of the square will be the length. 
He lays down the proportions of all the apartments of the 
Greek and Roman house :—“ Atria, ale, tablinum, et peri- 
stylium, triclinia, ceci, exedrz et pinacothece.” He does not, 
however, establish any principle, and his rules are wholly 
empirical. But the great Alberti, not content without a prin- 
ciple, adopts the Pythagorean doctrine of universal harmony 
and agreement between sounds and numbers, namely, that 
what pleases the ear pleases also the eye ; he lays down, there- 
fore, his harmonic proportion, in which Blondel, Ouvrard, and 
others have followed. The notion of musical proportions is 
common, and has occupied many ingenious minds already 
versed in that art. Alberti was the first also to establish the 
rules of arithmetical and geometrical proportions (Lib. ix. 
b. 3, 4, 5, 6), applied to all the varieties of areas and capacities. 
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He is followed by Palladio in the arithmetical and geometrical 
rules, Lib. i. c. 23. It is a comfortable conclusion to the 
practical architect that the empirical rules of Vitruvius, the 
harmonic, the geometrical, and arithmetical rules of Alberti 
and his followers, agree in the main, so that either may be 
adopted without material deviation from correctness ; but the 
neglect of these rules, in which lie that hidden charm that 
everyone must be sensible of when examining a finely-propor- 
tioned room, has been common of late years, as if the principle 
were of no value ; the zealous student therefore should carefully 
note that consent of the ancients and the most illustrious 
masters of the moderns here set forth, and he will soon learn 
devoutly to repeat the denunciation of the Hindoo Vitruvius, 
Ram Raz, “ Woe to them who dwell in a house not built accord- 
ing to the proportions of symmetry.” It is true that the climate 
of this country and our habits do not often permit the finer Italian 
proportions ; thus the arithmetical rule of’ proportion, common 
with our greatest masters, in our best mansions, 36 by 24, 
should give us 30 feet high to the vault, but we commonly limit 
it to 18 feet. To correct the defect of lowness so frequent with 
us, the illusions of perspective painting, after the admirable 
Pozzo, may well apply ; but even the arrangement of the tra- 
beation and plaster enrichments offer to the ingenious architect 
versed in perspective many resources for the increase of the 
apparent height, and for the attainment of an artificial propor- 
tion. But a manufacturing people are prone to carpets, rugs, 
curtains, gilded frames, and mahogany furniture, while the low 
ceiling is a sheet of paper stretched like a drum, at most of a 
neutral tint, of indurated fog, with a gilt moulding ; while the 
artistic Italian opens a window of perspective in his ceiling, 
through which a canopy of poetry and distance delights the eye 
and deceives the understanding ; but the floor is paved with tiles. 
Again, in our modern churches, a ceiling, 60 by 80, has often 
been fearlessly stretched in one unbroken surface of plaster, in 
defiance of the fine examples of Charles’s and Queen Anne’s 
churches, in which a cove, after the Italian manner, has the 
effect of reducing the ceiling, and of rectifying the proportion 
in the simplest and most graceful manner. The student should 
well reflect on this important field for architectural skill and 
effect. He may be a good builder and cheap, but he can have 
no pretensions as an artist who throws away his time and his 
character in such condescensions as this mechanical employ- 
ment of his talent implies. 


English and Continental Dwellings. 
H. L. JONES. 


It may be said, and justly, that the idea of a man living in 
his own castle is applicable only to that state of society where 
large towns do not exist, inasmuch as the idea can be nothing 
more than an idea, and can hardly ever approach to a reality the 
moment men begin to congregate themselves together in cities. 
Doubtless it is indispensable to all our notions of comfort, and 
of the due independence of social life ; it is, indeed, one of the 
main elements of the constitution of a family, that a certain 
degree of isolation should be maintained and respected ; but 
we submit to the candid observer that the only difference 
between English cities and Continental ones in this respect is 
that Englishmen aim at “ horizontal” independence, foreigners 
at “vertical.” Englishmen form their line of location every 
man shoulder to shoulder, or rather elbows in ribs ; foreigners 
mostly get upon one another’s backs and heads, and forma 
living pyramid, like the clown and boys at the circus. By this 
arrangement, however, it comes to pass that for the same 
number of inhabitants much more ground is occupied by an 
English than by a Continental town ; and also that each single 
dwelling is of mean, or, at the most, moderate architectural 
appearance, the great condition of elevation being wanting, and 
the power of ornamentation being generally kept closely under 
by the limitation of each individual’s pecuniary resources. Prac- 
tically, we contend there is quite as much comfort (we think, 
indeed, in many cases more) in the Continental manner of 
arranging houses as in the English one, while the former allows 
of and encourages architectural display, and indeed requires a 
much more solid system of construction; but the latter leads 
to the running up of cheap, slight, shabby-genteel houses, and 
represses all attempts at external ornament as superfluous from 
its expense. Upon this subject we appeal to the experience of 
all who have dwelt for any length of time on the Continent, 
not to those who merely run across the water for six months or 
so, and come back as blind as they went, but rather to those 
who have given themselves time and opportunity enough for 
the film of national prejudice to wear away from before their 
eyes, and have been at length able to use that natural good 
sense with which most Englishmen are blessed by Providence. 
To them we would say that the plan of several families tenant- 
ing one large dwelling, clubbing together, as it were, for the 
erection of a handsome and commodious edifice, and just so 
far sacrificing their independence as to consent occasionally to 
run up against their neighbour in the common courtyard, or 
perchance to see his coat-tails whisking by their door up or 
downstairs, is the more sensible of the two. 
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tically a great saving of walls, of spaces of support, as the 
architects term it, in this plan—great saving in roofing ; and, 
from the mere dimensions of the building, a certain degree of 
grandeur is necessarily given to it. This plan requires the 
edifice to be built court-fashion, and sometimes will admit of a 
good garden being appended. It also requires that a most, 
useful servant—a porter—in a suitable lodge, should be kept by 
the little social community, and everybody knows what a 
useful body the porter, or concierge, as the French call him, 
may be made. Just as bachelors join together in clubs to the 
great promotion of their individual comfort, and certainly te 
the outward advantage of a city, so should families join together’ 
for their civic residences ; they would all derive benefit from 
their mutual support, and the appearance of a town would be 
immediately improved. We do. not say that any joining 
together of houses should take place in country or even ir 
suburban residences. No! there let every man have a house ta 
himself ; the foundation of the whole system is quite different, 
and there is also a certain class of persons who should always 
have separate dwellings in a town. 


Wiccola Pisano. 
G. E. STREET. 


The age of Phidias was the great age of Greek architecture, 
so the period of Niccola Pisano was that of the greatest and 
noblest Gothic art. The history of this great artist is, no doubt, 
known to many, and his work to some, at any rate. It is now 
possible to form an idea of the merits of his work without 
travelling to Italy, for in the South Kensington Museum we 
have casts of his great works, the Pulpits in the Baptistery and 
Cathedral at Pisa. He was born at Pisa in quite the early part 
of the thirteenth century, was at once taught so much of archi- 
tecture, and profited so rapidly by what he was taught that, 
when but fifteen years of age, he was appointed architect to 
Frederick II., and went with him at once to Naples. Here he 
rested ten years, when he went to Padua, and was at once 
employed on the vast church of St. Anthony, where his work 
as an architect still remains. It is not a work which can be‘ 
set by the side of our great Gothic buildings in the north of 
Europe at the same time ; but it is nevertheless bold, impres- 
sive, and full of originality. Niccola Pisano must have seen 
and admired St. Mark’s at Venice, for he reproduced the 
cluster of domes which marks that noble church on his own 
Gothic buildings. The result is strange, though certainly 
striking. It is as a sculptor, however, not as an architect, that 
I wish now to speak of him. One of his earliest known works 
is a deposition from the Cross, executed in about 1234. Here, 
with a certain rudeness of design, there is nevertheless a very 
grand conception of some of the figures, and considerable 
originality in their treatment and grouping. It was about 1260 
that his great work, the Pulpit in the Baptistery at Pisa, was 
commenced. Here we see distinct evidence of the truth of the 
stories which are told of his study of the antique, for whilst the 
whole design is thoroughly Gothic, no one can doubt for an 
instant that it was made by a man who had studied antique 
sculpture, and become to a certain extent possessed by its 
spirit. The groups of figures which adorn the panels of this 
pulpit are somewhat crowded, and the draperies are heavy, but 
still there is a most careful attempt to reproduce the actual! 
facts of life, and a great superiority to conventional traditions. 
Towards the end of the century he and his pupils worked on 
the sculptures which cover the whole lower part of the front 
of the Cathedral at Orvieto. Here, where subjects from the 
Creation to the Last Judgment are sculptured with a prodigality 
of detaii hardly to be matched elsewhere, it is impossible to 
praise too highly the so/zf of the whole, or the exquisite grace 
and truth of many of the separate figures. The figure of Our 
Lord attended by angels in the “days of creation” is beyond 
description beautiful, and crowns fitly and nobly the efforts of 
Italian sculptors in this century. The lesson which such a life 
as that of Niccola Pisano teaches is that of the importance of 
thorough harmony between the allied arts of the sculptor and 
architect. Niccola himself was undoubtedly greater as a 
sculptor than as an architect ; but he was great in both; and 
it is much to be wished that he found an occasional imitator in 
this nowadays. Sculptors in the north of Europe at the same 
period occupied a somewhat different place. They had no such 
opportunities as he had for the study of the antique, and their: 
work grew naturally, therefore, out of the traditions of Byzantine. 
and Romanesque schools, corrected by study from’ the ‘life. 
Niccola Pisano was really an eclectic, just as we of necessity: 
find ourselves to be, and studied all that was old with a venera- 
tion which was unknown to his less known northern contem- 
poraries. Unusual as such an opinion may be, I nevertheless. 
make bold to say that there were men among those who, 
nameless and unknown as they are, have left works even 
greater than his. 


Ir. John Douglas was presented to the Princess Beatrice 
on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone of Barmouth 
Church, of which he is architect. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is unusual to find any one who thinks it becoming to 
suggest that we should seek a French model for a structure 
in iron or steel. Sir E. W. WatTKIN, M.P., is, however, 
entitled to the distinction. He proposes to set up an imi- 
tation of the Eiffel Tower in proximity to the Indian and 
Colonial Institute at South Kensington, and sundry gentle- 
men connected with railways have given their patronage to 
the scheme. At present the Eiffel Tower serves no purpose 
except to gratify people who fancy there is some merit in 
ascending to a height of a thousand feet with the aid of 
mechanical lifts. It is no longer said that the top is a 
vantage spot for scientific observers. The French, in fact, 
frankly recognise that the tower is only made to amuse 
people, like the roundabouts and swings which elderly 
people patronise occasionally. But in England it is 
requisite to make some show of utility, and, according to 
Sir E. W. Watkin, his tower will be of great use to astro- 
nomers and other scientists; but in what way he does not 
state. Railway directors have raised so many strange 
structures throughout the country that we need not be sur- 
prised to find they are enamoured with a piece of ugliness, 
and are ready to expend 200,000/, in the hope of possessing 
something similar. The rate is only 200/. per lineal foot, 
which is a small sum for so obtrusive an eyesore. Sir E. W. 
WarTKIN could easily find two sites where the tower would 
be more remarkable. He has purchased Snowdon. Why 
not stick the tower on the top of it, and in that way dwarf 
nature? Or, if we must have the tower in London, could 
it not be worked in with the hideous roof of the Charing 
‘Cross Station? The view along the Thames Embankment 
would then be more startling than at present, and railway 
enterprise would have a fitting memorial. 


Numerous additional schools are about to be erected 
in Paris, the cost in most cases being supposed to run from 
500,000 to 600,000 francs. There is, however, a conviction 
in the Municipal Council that the schools might be raised 
at a much lower cost. The Commission appointed to 
investigate the subject consider that money could easily be 
saved by exercising more judgment in the selection of 
sites, by arranging the plans in such a way as would make 
it unnecessary to have many attendants, by introducing 
simplicity in the designs as well as less elaboration in the 
decoration, by adopting scientific modes of construction, to 
have a judicious selection of materials, and finally by a 
suppression of whatever cannot be considered as having 
utility. When suggestions of the kind are formulated, does 
it not seem as if the Parisian architects are unacquainted 
with the elements of their profession? The Municipal 
Commission cannot have much care for the reputation of 
the numerous architects who have been associated with 
school building. 


Ir was generally held that a workman employed by a 
sub-contractor on a building, although in no way associated 
with the general arrangements, was engaged in common 
employment with the rest of the men who were employed 
by the contractor, and could not obtain compensation if he 
suffered through some negligence of the latter. The deci- 
sion of a majority of the Lords Justices in the case 
Jounson zv. Linpsay asserts the obverse principle, and 
withholds compensation from a workman employed by the 
general contractor who was injured through the act of an 
employé of a sub-contractor. Although Lord Justice Fry, 
who is a strong Judge, took an opposite view of the 
circumstances, yet the decision of the remaining Lords 
Justices is likely to correspond with what would be given 
hy architects and contractors if they were appointed to 
investigate the case. A person who has a specialty which 
an architect arranges to utilise in a building is rarely treat2d 
as an independent contractor, and in the case in question 
it was specified that the general contractors were, besides 
paying for the work, to provide scaffolding and to afford 
any attendance that might be necessary, thus suggesting 
the relations of the two parties. Lord Justice Fry laid 
great weight on the supposition that the general contractor 
would be without control over tne men who were employed 
by the specialist. But a sharp foreman could at least 
observe whenever the sub-contractor’s work was becoming 


dangerous, and might, without much risk of an action 
against his employers, put a stop to the work unless a safer 
course were adopted. The great danger in such cases was 
not fully manifest to his lordship’s mind. Specialists are 
generally treated as a sort of interlopers in a building, and 
especially by the workmen of the general contractor, who 
are never disposed to go out of their way to aid a stranger. 
We do not say that one workman would deliberately maim 
another, but too often there is an indifference to the 
danger which may await the newcomer. In the case in 
question the injury was caused by the fall of a heavy pail, 
and was entirely accidental, but we have seen much heavier 
loads tumble from a great height on strangers without any 
accidental cause, and in many cases it is not the employer 
but the workman who should be held liable for disasters, 


Amonc the latest additions to the Paris Exhibition is a 
restoration of the Parthenon on a scale of one-fifth real 
size. It was executed by M. Joy, under the direction of 
M. Cuipikz, architect, and one of the authors of the work 
in course of publication, ‘The History of Art in Antiquity.” 
The work has been commissioned for the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, and will be paid for out of a fund 
that was left by a wise citizen who saw that architecture was 
neglected in the majority of museums, and resolved that 
one at least of them should be representative of the art. 


Younc gentlemen who are looking out for a profitable 
profession will not, if they are wise, assume that every 
architect with moderate abilities can make enough money 
to enable him to leave 90,6017. 4s. 7a., which is the value of 
the personalty of the late Sir James ALLANSON Picton, of 
Liverpool. Sir JAmMxs is not likely to be remembered by 
his architectural works, but if he had been more of an artist 
there would be a much smaller sum to pay as legacy duty 
on his estate. He was rather a surveyor than an archi- 
tect, and his advice was sought by people in order to enable 
them to make money. Although we did not prize his 
buildings, we believed that Sir James Picron was endowed 
largely with public spirit, and on that account critics dealt 
lightly with him when in the Council Chamber he posed as 
a legislator on subjects relating to art. But apparently he 
has not bequeathed a picture, statue, or engraving to the 
Liverpool Art Gallery, of which he was supposed to be a 
sort of guardian, Sir James Picron’s two daughters are 
to receive 150/. each, all his household furniture and effects 
(excepting books and pictures), horses and carriages, the 
use and enjoyment for their joirt lives, so long as they 
remain unmarried, of Sandyknowe, and 7oo/. a year each 
for life. One year’s wages is bequeathed to each of his 
domestic servants, and the residue of the estate is bequeathed 
in trust to pay 5,000/ to Sir James’s son, Mr. JAMES 
ALLANSON Picton, M.P., the income of 12,000/ to his 
niece for her life, with power of appointment to her of the 
principal sum in favour of her children ; and as to the 
ultimate residue, it is to be divided in equal shares amongst 
his three sons, JAMES ALLANSON, WILLIAM Henry, and 
Francis Haro_p PICTON. 


By the death of Mr. JoHN GREGORY CRACE on the 
13th inst., in his eightieth year, a breach has been made in 
the most ancient firm of decorators in London. He was 
the fourth in descent of the Cracres who devoted them- 
selves to decoration. His grandfather was the decorator of 
the Pantheon in Oxford Street in 1771, and in 1780 he was 
appointed to the important office of Curator of the Royal 
Pictures. From his position it was inevitable that Mr. 
J. G. Crace should be entrusted with a large share of 
the surface decoration of the Houses of Parliament by Sir 
CHARLES Barry. Afterwards he painted a part of the 
Exhibition building in Hyde Park. He was less restricted 
in his work at the Art Treasures Exhibition, in Manchester, 
and it may be said that the entire decoration of the Exhibi- 
tion building of 1862 was due to his skill. Another 
important work by Mr. Crace was the decoration of the 
Waterloo Chamber in Windsor Castle. Some years ago 
he undertook the completion of the series of drawings 
of Old London which was commenced by his father 
FREDERICK CraAce. The collection is unique, and now 
rightly forms a place in the British Museum. Mr. Crace read 
several papers before the Architectural and other Societies. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS, 138, 139._ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, OLD STREET. 
[G. DANCE, JUN.) 


NO. 140._ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 
(SOMERS CLARKE, F.S.A.] 


BAMBOROUGH CASTLE, 


HIS illustration is a reproduction of a water-colour 
drawing by J. S. Corman, belonging to Mr. James 
REEvE, of Norwich. 


GILLING CASTLE. 


HE members of the York Architectural Association 
recently visited Gilling Castle. The architecture of the 
castle may be divided into two distinct styles, viz., the ancient 
or Mediaeval and the modern or Classical Renaissance. The 
Medizval portion consists generally of the dungeons, the 
‘dining-room, and the eastern part, as seen from the lawn. The 
Renaissance portion, which is by far the largest, comprises the 
two wings and entrance, and includes the entrance-hall, 
drawing-room, gallery, music-room, billiard-room, &c, with all 
rooms over the same. A large portion of the ancient castle has 
been removed to make room for the modern buildings, which 
are partly built upon the old dungeons. Major Legard first 
conducted the party into the dining-room. This room is by 
far the most interesting portion of the ancient castle remaining. 
It has a remarkable ceiling, which has numerous traceried 
pendants ; this ceiling together with the large mullioned 
windows filled with glass, on which are painted numberless 
shields bearing the arms of the Fairfaxes, Constables, and 
Stapletons, was much admired. On one window is the date 
1585 The walls are panelled all round with oak panelling of 
the Queen Anne period, the original panelling having been 
removed. Inthe centre of each panel is a diamond, which is 
filled with a device formed of various woods, no two being alike 
in the whole room. The chimneypiece and overmantel is a 
fine example of the Elizabethan period, of which there is 
another in the music-room. Above the panelling is a curious 
frieze painted on boards, and executed by the four daughters of 
General Fairfax, which represents the arms of all those who 
were entitled to armorial bearings in the different wapentakes 
ef Yorkshire. The colours of this frieze are in a marvellous 
state of preservation. From the dining-room windows a beau- 
tiful view is obtained of the garden and valley behind, which is 
thickly studded with trees, and through which Gilling Church 
appears in the distance. Leaving the dining-room, the members 
were next conducted tothe dungeons. Here the earliest portions 
ef the castle were seen, with the barred windows and arched 
ceilings, strangely suggestive as suitable habitations for ghosts. 
Recently a portion of the outer wall has been cut away and 
brought to view a handsome moulded stone doorway, which 
originally was the entrance doorway to the castle, and on the 
arch of which are six stone shields, bearing the arms of the 
Fairfaxes, in very good preservation. The remains of several 
stone staircases, which originally led to the upper part of the 
buildings, were seen. The modern portion of the interior of 
the castle was next inspected, including the entrance-hall, 
drawing-room, gallery, and music rooms, and also the billiard- 
room, which was originally the chapel, the whole forming a fine 
example of Renaissance architecture, as practised by John Van- 
brugh, who was also the architect cf Castle Howard, and to 
which this has a strong resemblance. The ceilings are all 
splendidly ornamented, as was usual in the architecture of that 
period. The rooms are divided by fluted columns and moulded 
arches. The decorations were executed by Mr. Crace, of London, 
in 1846, the late Mr. Worthington, of York, being in charge of 
the work, which is in good preservation. Proceeding to the 
billiard-room, originally the chapel, a columned recess was 
noticed, showing the place where the altar stood. From this 
Jast room is a narrow staircase, by which the party reached the 
gardens and proceeded to inspect the exterior of the buildings. 
The eastern front, facing the lawn, with its stone mullioned 
windows and bays three storeys in height, forms a noble 
elevation, This front is the best remaining of the Medizeval 
structure, and in style belongs to the Late Perpendicular 
period. Photographs and sketches of this front were taken. 
‘The wing and entrance fronts belong to the modern structure 
‘and are plain in style, the entrance being reached by a double 
flight of steps and stone balustrade. Before leaving, the 
members thanked Major Legard for his kindness, and proceeded 
to view Gilling Church. The church is dedicated to the Holy 


Cross, is a fine specimen of our ecclesiastical architecture, and 
embraces all the periods of the Gothic style, from the Norman 
to the debased periods, after which the art was lost. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, LUTON.” 


HE connection of Luton with St. Albans Abbey may 
justify our visit toa Bedfordshire church. Abbot Robert 
de Gorham (who ruled from 1151 to 1166) obtained a grant of 
the church—the patronage and advowson—to the Abbey of 
St. Albans in 1154 from Robert de Wandari and William, Earl 
of Gloucester, both of whom had claims to the patronage. 
King Stephen confirmed the grant on condition that two-thirds 
of the rectory lands should be held of him z# cafite. The 
rectory was appropriatei to the cellarer of the hostry for 
maintenance of needy guests of the monastery. In 1194 the 
tithes were granted by Abbot Warin to the Hospital of the Pré, 
founded by him at St. Albans for leprous women—following the 
example of Geoffrey de Gorham (1119-1146), who had founded 
St. Julian’s Hospital for Men. In 1219 the vicarage at Luton 
was ordained by Hugh of Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, in whose 
time the nave and the upper portions of the west front at 
Lincoln were erected by agreement with Abbot William de 
Trumpington, the vicars to be instituted by the Bishop of Lincoln 
on presentation by the abbot and convent. Notices of Luton 
appear in the St. Albans Records at the dates thus given. A 
complete statement of the facts recorded, so kindly sought out 
by our honorary secretary, the Rev. H. Fowler, will be given in 
our ‘** Transactions.” 


Dates of Different Parts of the Building. 

The only notice in the Records bearing on the fabric of the 
church, states that in 1154 the men of the vill (Luton) asserted 
that the original church — the Saxon fabric mentioned in 
Domesday—was erected on the King’s land; but that the 
church then (1154) existing was on the land of the Earl of 
Gloucester (Gest. Abb. I, p. 123), to whom the patronage 
belonged before Abbot Robert de Gorham obtained the grant 
of it. Of these two earlier churches—that standing in 1154 
and that which it superseded—we can say little further. The 
imposts under the arch at the east end of the south aisle have 
twelth-century Transitional character, as also the chamfer stops 
of the piers below them. 

In the thirteenth century part of a church—perhaps the 
whole—was erected on the present site. In 1866 when the 
building was being cared for, parts of Early English windows 
were found in the old nondescript brickwork of the east wall. 
The little arch at the east end of the north aisle of the nave is 
carried by detached shafts, which have pleasing carved 
capitals and bases with water-bearing hollows, of the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. The present font, no doubt, 
stood in the church in the thirteenth century. 

In the fourteenth century a good deal of rebuilding took 
place. Perhaps the extensive fire in 1336 did damage to the 
church, as well as to the houses of the town. The larger 
portion of the nave arcades, the arches into the transepts, the 
tower, some windows and other portions, also the rooms on the 
north of the chancel, belong to this century ; as also does the 
baptistery. 

To the fifteenth century we owe the present form of the 
north arcade of the nave, the nave clerestories, the chapels on 
the east of the transepts, the sedilia on the south side of the 
chancel, and the little chapel to the west of them, some new 
roofs, numerous windows, and other modifications of the earlier 
buildings. 

Later on, neglect and decay hadatime. Inthe seventeenth 
century Camden found a chancel without a roof, and overgrown 
with weeds. Mutilations, patchings, and galleries came after- 
wards ; and, thirty-five years ago, the Marquis of Bute’s pew 
was a covered gallery of carved wainscot filling up the chancel 
arch, and there were “three neat small galleries used as family 
pews” in the aisles. A few years before 1828, when Parry’s 
‘Illustrations ” were published, an effort had been made, and 
“a gallery of wainscot of Gothic pattern ” had been erected at 
the west end, and the baptistery carried off to the south 
transept. 

In 1866 a {reat architect and antiquary—Mr. G. E. Street— 
brought the church to its present condition, by repairing what 
had been injured and replacing what had been destroyed. His 
genius enabled him, without risking the general harmony of 
effect, to give the new work an intrinsic value, so that the 
work done less than a quarter of a century ago equals in charm 
that which is excellent and ancient as well. 


The Most Interesting Parts of the Fabric. 


In respect of the design and architectural expression, the 
most noteworthy parts of the structure are the tower at the 


* A paper by Mr. S. Flint Clarkson, F.R.I.B.A., read on the 
occasion of the excursion of the St. Albans Archxological Society. 
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west end of the church, the vaulted room on the north of the 
chancel, and the Wenlock Chapel, which is the aisle on the east 
of the north transept. 

The tower is in size above the average of parish church 
towers, being 28 feet square outside above the base courses, 
17 feet 8 inches square inside, and nearly 100 feet high. The 
walls above the base courses are 5 feet thick, and the buttresses 
are well-developed, as they project from the walls 7 feet 7 inches, 
and are 2 feet 7 inches on the face at the same level. The 
tower at St. Neots, visited by us in 1886, is the same size at the 
base, but the great pinnacles rise to 128 feet from the ground. 
Worstead is 30 feet, Hingham 33 feet, and Lavenham 42 feet 
square. Chittlehampton, the finest tower in Devonshire, is 
only 23 feet 8 inches square outside, and 14 feet 6 inches inside ; 
it is 94 feet to the top of the parapet, and 110 feet to the tops of 
the pinnacles. About four times the breadth at the base out- 
side is a general proportion for the four stage Perpendicular 
towers in Devon. In broad, strong towers—the central tower 
at St. Albans, for instance—the height is about three times the 
horizontal dimension. St. Albans is 47 feet across when it 
leaves the roofs, and the height from floor to top of parapet is 
144 feet. Slender towers are over four times as high as they 
are wide. Luton is well under four times, and when viewed 
from the east—especially from the south-east—the proportion 
of height to width may appear still less. There are no eastern 
buttresses to the tower, and the east faces of the north and 
south buttresses are on a line with the face of the east wall. 
The large staircase turret near the south-east angle adds still 
further to the impression of distance from north to south. 
Eastern buttresses to the tower were of course never contem- 
plated ; the width of the nave put the responds in the right 
place, but they only project slightly. The boldly designed but- 
tresses and skyline must of course be mentioned, and then the 
“ chess-boarding,” which attracts to itself so much notice. 
This chequerwork extends over the whole of the surfaces of the 
tower, from the top of the lower base course to the string 
under the parapet. Split flints are filled into the spaces between 
pieces of dressed stone—rectangles of dark grey surrounded by 
rectangles of Totternhoe stone. The courses are Io inches to 
12 inches high, and the stones average about 16 inches long ; 
the pieces of flintwork being Io inches to 15 inches long—on 
the whole in about the proportion of four of stone to three of 
flint. The flints are not squared, but are laid incourses. Four 
flints in the height of the smaller chequers and four in the 
width (on an average), make 16 flints ; the number ranges up to 
24 in the larger spaces. The flints are of varied colours, and 
have been peeled. The joints are of dark mortar and not 
galletted. I have brought some illustrations from the eastern 
counties, showing similar and other chequerwork at Mildenhall, 
Walsham-le-Willows, Wymondham, the Guildhall and the Dol- 
phin at Norwich, &c. So extensive ause as at Luton of flint and 
stone in this way was rare at so early a date. I should be 
glad to make a list of all the old examples in Beds and Herts, 
and shall be obliged by notes being sent to me as to the places 
in which similar work is to be found. 

The vaulted room on the north of the chancel is nearly 
square. A light circular column in the centre, and similar 
columns in the centres of the sides, and at the angles, make up 
nine in all. The quadripartite stone vault is thus in four bays; 
it has ribs with boldly chamfered angles, the arches highly 
pointed. The method of receiving the ribs, on parts of cones 
with steep sides placed above the caps, resembles, in principle, 
that which was well liked at St. Albans Abbey in the 
thirteenth century ; but at St. Albans the blocks on the caps 
are parts of cylinders. The object in both cases was to make 
the lower part of the arch bear a close relation in size to the 
most projecting part of the cap. Rooms thus placed, one over 
the other on the north side of the chancel, are neither 
numerous nor rare. At Flamstead, two years ago, we saw an 
interesting one, which clearly had had an upper storey, though 
the floor no longer exists. Toddington, St. Paul’s at Bedford, 
and Cranfield, supply examples in Beds. Warmington, 
Warwickshire, is remarkable for the completeness of the 
whole arrangement. There the staircase is at the south-west 
angle, not at the north-east as at Luton, where the turret shows 
promineatly at the angle. At Marston Moretaine, Beds, the 
staircase is placed as at Warmington, and the lower room has 
a stone vault, but there is no central column, for the area of the 
room is less than half of that at Luton. 

The Wenlock Chapel on the north of the chancel is 
Perpendicular work, of about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The arch in the north wall of the chancel is of remark- 
able beauty, originality, and richness of detail. The whole of 
the excellent work of this chapel has received much attention 
from Mr. Fowler, and I prefer to leave it wholly to him 
Besides dealing with the chapel and the monuments, he will 
terse you by telling the fortunes of the families connected 
with it. 

: The Baptistery. 

Few parts of the fabric are merely commonplace ; and 

many would properly be the subject of lengthy comment if a 


complete account was aimed at. In mentioning what is best 
worth notice, the unique baptistery, which stands in the 
eastern portion of the west bay of the nave, should have a pro- 
minent place. It is a little octagonal structure, built wholly of 


. stone, 7 feet 4 inches across from side to side internally. The 


broad step of black marble was an improvement introduced by 
Mr. Street—probably a reproduction of the original arrange - 
ment. There are unpierced walls on seven of the sides to a 
height of about 6 feet 4 inches from the floor of the church. 
The narrow doorway on the east side is the entrance, and 
affords the only view of the whole interior. The walls are 
embattled at the top, and are panelled on the outside between 
plinth and cornice ; two panels on each side with cinquefoiled 
heads, little buttresses, crockets, and pinnacles. The internal 
space is very restricted. The top of the font being 2 feet 
Io inches across, the distance from it to the enclosing wall is 
only 2 feet 3 inches; and the floor space round the step on 
which the font stands is only 16 inches across. The little 
chapel, when filled, secludes from the church eight people, one 
for each of the sides ; others are grouped outside the doorway. 
Above the tops of the walls are openings 2 feet 3 inches wide ; 
and there are piers at the eight corners with buttresses at their 
angles, radiating from the centre of the structure. A gable 
filled with Decorated tracery and having large crockets and 
finials fills each space between the pinnacles over the angle 
buttresses. The covering is a vault, springing about ro feet 
9 inches from the nave floor. Moulded ribs carried from the 
angles, and ridge ribs from the centres of the sides, meet 
against a carved boss in the centre of the vault. The mould- 
ings are unequal in design, and the greater part of the carving 
of poor character. Parts were either badly made up at first, or 
have suffered in the changes of place ; the lines of the gables 
for instance are sadly crippled ; but when it is seen from the 
eastward, framed in by the very fine tower arch, the general 
proportions and expression of the baptistery are very pleasing. 
The whole effect is something special, not to be found else- 
where ; and it will probably remain so, for the structure is of a 
kind which no one is likely to imitate very closely now. There 
are only two other canopies over fonts in England, and of these 
I have brought illustrations. They differ in many respects 
from that at Luton. Both are of wood, not of stone; 
both have isolated supports, instead of being enclosed with 
walls over 6 feet high ; both are of Perpendicular date, instead 
of Decorated as at Luton. One is a hexagon in plan and the 
other a square; Luton is an octagon. The most complete of 
these wooden baldachins is that at Trunch, a village in Norfolk, 
about three miles from North Walsham, on the way to the 
coast. It has six supports. A hexagonal canopy carries the 
superstructure, which is surrounded at the top by six small 
canopies, each in three divisions. Crocketted flying buttresses, 
running back to a finial in the centre, complete the outline. 
The whole is richly carved, the detail being all of very piquant 
character. The other example is to be found in the magnificent 
church of St. Peter Mancroft, at Norwich. There are four sup- 
ports with two rows of canopied niches on the faces, and these 
supports carry a large baldachin—a canopy over those standing 
on the top step. Though they have probably all disappeared, 
covers were no doubt put upon fonts long before they became 
universal in the middle of the thirteenth century. I exhibit 
illustrations of some of the most ‘remarkable English font 
covers—Salle, Worstead, St. Gregory’s, Sudbury, &c. They 
do not exceed the size of the font. Such covers are either 
lifted up bodily when the font is to be used, or portions are 
hung like doors as at Terrington, Walpole St. Peter’s, &c. It 
is impossible to credit the Luton structure with having inspired 
the authors of the Norfolk baldachins, erected over a century 
after its completion. Others which have now disappeared may 
have been put up in the interval; but the designers in each 
case most probably exercised their own invention. If precedents 
for Luton were demanded, there were sufficiently powerful 
octagonal structures used as baptisteries at Ravenna, Florence, 
Cremona—let us say; and Aquileia or Cittanova may have 
been mentioned when baldachins over fonts were spoken of. 
The position of the baptistery when first put up, and even its 
position in the last century, are the subjects of controversy. 
Various positions’ in the south aisle of the nave have their 
advocates. It was brought to its present position by Mr. G. E. 
Street from the south transept, where it was placed in 1823, at 
the time of the erection of the new western gallery. Half a 
century of displacement had given the modern generation the 
right to do what seemed best, and this may have been the first 
position after all. That at Trunch is on the west bay of the 
nave, in front of the tower arch as at Luton ; that at St. Peter’s 
Mancroft is at the west end of the north aisle of the nave. 


Other Details. 

In treating of the old woodwork in the church—the roofs, 
the two very noteworthy Medizval external doors, the chancel 
stalls, the screen with painted decoration in the south transept, 
the late flat delicate screen on the west of the Wenlock Chapel 
—the Jacobean desk now in the chancel would come under 
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review ; and in treating of the stonework the beautiful triple 
sedilia on the south side of the chancel and the little chapel to 
the west of them—both works of the fifteenth century—would 
dese ve careful description; also the sculptured figures, the 
monuments and their pedestals, the recessed arch in the south 
aisle, and the old stone crosses. The brasses and the stained 
glass would fill another paper. We know that the accessories 
which we can see to-day are only a small portion of the 
precious things on which our ancestors expended skiiful design 
and the work of skilled hands. Blomefield, writing between 
1724 and 1734, noted that “a great number of brasses (as I 
am informed) were run down into the branch [the chandelier] 
that now hangs in the church.” At Luton and elsewhere the 
good things of the old days are, however, now preserved with 
care for us and for posterity. 


Notes. 

1. As to the Date of Camden's Vistt,—Camden said nothing 
about Luton Church in the 1586 Latin edition of his 
“ Britannia.” He probably visited it not long before 1610. 
Though not above seeing with the eyes of other trustworthy and 
capable people, there is a tone about the sentence in Philemon 
Holland’s 1610 edition which, considering that the edition was 
“finally revised, amended, and enlarged with sundry additions 
by thesaid author,” does not seem to warrant Gough’s sug- 
gestion—“in both editions of MHolland’s translation, Mr. 
Camden 7s made to say.” The wording in the 1610 edition is:— 
“As for Leighton Buzzard on the one side of Dunstable, and 
Luton on the other, neither haue I reade nor seene any thing 
memorable in them, vnlesse I should say that at Zwton I saw a 
faire church, but the Quier then roofelesse and overgrowen with 
weedes. ...” It is true there may have been a change before 
1637, though the wording is the same in Holland’s edition of 
that year; Camden died in 1625, aged seventy-three, and new 
editions are not always freshened up all through. 

2. As to the Supply of Water to the Font.—An odd state- 
ment, which has reached us from the last century, has been 
repeated so often, that it seems necessary to repeat it again. 
John le Neve was content to state :—“ The font is a noble 
piece of ancient architecture, octangular, all of stone, and big 
enough to receive about ten persons ; it stands at the west end 
of the church between the middle and south aile.” Mr. 
Edward Steele put this (with a proper acknowledgment) into 
his “ Church Notes taken at Luton in the county of Bedford.” 
There was here no mention of the water supply. 

F. Blomefield, or some one who explained things to him, 
went further. In the “* Account of Luton,” written between 
1724 and 1734, he gives the results of his note-taking thus :— 
“In the south isle towards the west end stands a fine old font, 
all inclosed in a chapel of free stone of ancient work, beauti- 
fully carved, and raised as high as the arch between the two 
pillars would permit. At the top of all is a large basin, where 
the consecrated water used to be kept, which was let down out 
of it by a pipe at the priest’s pleasure into the font.” Every 
statement on the subject of the water supply seems to be 
derived from this one by Blomefield. 

Gough published in 1783 (vol. iv. of the “ Bib. Top. Brit.”) 
the “ Notes taken at Luton, May 3, 1776, and October 29, 1782.” 
On page *5o we read :—“ The font is hexagon on steps, 
inclosed in a lofty hexagon frame of Gothic arches,” and on 
page *51 he improves on Blomefield with:—“ A pipe in the top 
lets down water from the leads into the font.” Blomefield had 
described a large basin, holding consecrated water, placed on 
the top. Gough—albeit a model antiquary—tripped (more 
than once) like an ordinary person as to this baptistery. 
Blomefield he evidently respected much, but, notwithstanding 
Blomefield’s “chapel of free stone,” Gough described it as of 
wood. Inthe Camden’s “ Britannia” of 1789—six years after 
the “ Bib. Top. Brit.”—he observed :—‘‘ The font is covered with 
a handsome Gothic wooden canopy.” The error itself would not 
have been worth mention, except as leading to a suggestion 
that the baptistery was coloured in Gough’s time in a way 
which led to the mistake. We know that the Hon. William 
Stuart, who was vicar of St. Mary’s from 1778 to 1795, “ painted 
and gilded the baptistery in a splendid style.” Perhaps he 
only strengthened and extended what remained of the old 
finish. He was the active, zealous, and conscientious vicar 
who ceiled the chancel, and made a new east window. Being 
the son of John, third Earl of Bute, he was Bishop of St. 
David’s in 1795, and Archbishop of Armagh in 1800 (died 
1822). 

Readers have probably been puzzled by the footnote on 
page *51 of Gough’s “ Notes” inthe “ Bib. Top. Brit.” The text 
is, “ A pipe in the top lets down water from the leads into the 
font,” and the footnote is “Annales de Dunstable I., 106.” 
Reference to Hearne’s edition of the “Annales” will put any one 
on the scent, for he will find the statement that in 1221 castles 
were built at Luton and Eaton to the great danger of Dunstable 
and the neighbourhood. The footnote is on the wrong page, 
evidently in consequence of the galley and the profusion of 
asterisks, The printer completed at once the matter extracted 


from Pennant’s book as pages 49 to 56, expecting that Gough’s 
notes would take pages 43 to 48 only ; but they grew in bulk, 
and *49 to *55 proved necessary. Though erring, Nichols had 
his ee and doubtless groaned in spirit over such patch- 
work. 

The slight importance which Gough attached to what he 
had published in 1783 as to several points, among them the 
supply of water to the font, is evident when we turn to 
volume x. of the “ Archzeologia” (1792), which contains “ Mr, 
Gough’s Observations on Antient Fonts.” Dr. Ducarel died in 
1785, and Gough (with J. Nichols) had the greater part of his 
MS. ‘he following description was copied from “ Ducarel’s 
MS. fenes me:”— The font at Luton is octagonal on steps, 
having over it an octagonal stone canopy, supported by eight 
pillars ... and making a small freestone chapel round the 
font capable of containing 7 or 8 people with great ease. It 
may very properly be called a baptistery, and is the only one of 
the kind perhaps in England.” Ducarel had, one would say, 
visited the church, and written out his notes at once, according 
to his custom. In Ducarel’s MS. Gough found no mention of 
the water supply. He accordingly gave word for word what 
Blomefield had written, referring in a footnote to his “ Collect. 
Cantab.” as authority. Thus John le Neve, Steele, Ducarel, 
and Gough are found to supply no independent information as 
to the water supply. The invention, or the recital of the 
tradition, is due to Blomefield alone. 

Pennant, in his “Journey from Chester” (1782), saw for 
himself to some extent, and then quoted Blomefield. This was 
his own note :—“ Within is a most remarkable baptisterium, in 
form of an octagon, open at the sides, and terminating in 
elegant tabernacle work.” Then followed a statement in 
which Blomefield’s words are closely followed :—“ In the top is 
a large bason, in which consecrated water was kept, and let 
down by the priest into the font by means of a pipe.” 

There is now no place on the top of the baptistery in 
which water could have been stored as suggested. The back 
of the stone vault is of quite an ordinary form. From the level 
top of the boss the vault runs down into eight pockets. Was 
the conjecture started because there was a hole through 
the boss ? 

3. As to the Collections towards the History and Antiquities 
of Luton.—At present it requires several steady inspections of 
the materials, shot down in the last century, in order to deter- 
mine who saw or heard, and who copied. The existing 
descriptions (in all editions) from Camden to Parry, classified 
under headings, would make a little volume; and, with the 
extracts arranged chronologically, and a very full index, it 
would be a pleasant and useful one. 


THE TABERNACLE OF LEAU. 


HE town of Léau, lying between Neerlinter and St. 
Trond, in Belgium, contains in the church of St. 
Leonhard a noble tabernacle, which was executed in 1554 by 
Cornelis de Vriendt, the architect of the Hétel de Ville of 
Antwerp. A reproduction in plaster has now been added to 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art. The original, 
which is executed in freestone, says the Scofsman, is one of the 
most highly enriched and beautiful examples of Belgian work of 
the Renaissance period. Itis fully 50 feet high, or about one-fourth 
of the height of the Scott Monument, and its greatest diameter is 
about 12 feet. In general form the tabernacle is pyramidal, 
and in horizontal section or plan it is hexagonal. It is divided 
into nine stages or storeys in height. Of these the first two 
are in the same upright plane, the next two project a little, and 
the five higher ones diminish in ascending order, the highest of 
all terminating in a finial. Each stage is marked off by an 
enriched horizontal frieze, and at each of the six corners on 
every storey there is placed a statuette or other carved figure. 
Between every pair of these, in most instances, there are 
sculptured groups. 

The architectural details, in so far as they can be separately 
described from the sculpture, consist in the two lower storeys 
of a niche on each face of the hexagon, and between these at 
the angles there are atlantes below, and above them a row of 
caryatides, both having abaci with Ionic volutes. Above these, 
again—that is, on the third storey from the ground—the faces 


-are recessed for the sculptured groups, and the angles formed 


into canopied niches for the statuettes. This section forms the 
most striking feature of the tabernacle. The five storeys above 
it pretty closely resemble each other in detail, each consisting 
of six alcoves filled like those below with groups, and having 
small Corinthian columns at the angles, with statuettes in front 
of them. Variety is given to the design by having these 
columns on the different levels, either single, coupled, or three 
together, according to their height from the floor. The two 
stages at the top differ from the others in having caryatides 
instead of columns at the corners, and the enriched frieze, or 
rather entablature, forming a belt between each storey, is nearly 
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the same in all. The upper surfaces of these belts form the 
steps or intakes by which each of the five storeys diminish 
towards the top, giving the upper half a spirelike appearance. 

After all the architectural portion is chiefly designed as a 
framework for the sculpture with which the tabernacle is pro- 
fusely adorned. Except in the case of the panels of the second 
tier, which are partially filled with painted decorative pieces, 
all the other recesses or alcoves—six on each storey—are filled 
with groups. Four of these in the lowest tier represent the 
creation of Eve, the temptation, the expulsion, and the death 
of Abel. On the third tier the corner statuettes include the 
four evangelists, while the groups between them represent the 
last supper and other scriptural subjects. The female statuettes 
in the fourth tier, representing Faith, Hope, and Charity, stand 
out more freely from the architectural background than any of 
the others. They form terminal figures to the ornamental work 
over the canopies below, and perhaps more than any of the 
rest of the isolated statuettes taxed the skill of the sculptor to 
give them a graceful outline from all points of view. At this 
stage the groups in the alcoves, as well as most of the other 
groups in the tiers above, appear to represent scenes in the 
lives of saints, incidents in Church history, and monks, priests, 
and bishops engaged in various services. The single group 
occupying the centre of the highest stage of the tabernacle 
represents the crowning of the Virgin. Of the higher rows of 
statuettes, one includes Church dignitaries, among which a pope, 
a cardinal, and bishops figure ; another row consists of saints, 
another of kings, and another of angels. The subject of the 
finial on the top is one which constantly occurs in the religious 
symbolism of the Middle Ages, namely, the pelican wounding 
its own breast to feed its young. ; 

The Léau tabernacle or ciborium, as will be seen from an 
inspection of the cast, is on the whole a remarkably fine 
example both of the architecture and sculpture of its period. 
It may almost be said to be alive with sculpture, there being 
more than three hundred figures upon it. A great many of 
these, however, owing to their small size, can only be imper- 
fectly seen from the floor, so that the labour and skill bestowed 
upon them is to a considerable extent lost. One might also 
find fault with some of the smaller architectural enrichments as 
being too minute and puny in character, but the general out- 
line and larger details are elegant and effective. It is rare to 
find an example of what is really a stone tower on which so 
much artistic work has been crowded. On that account, as 
well as for other reasons, this specimen forms a very interest- 
ing addition to the collection of casts in the Museum. It has 
taken between three and four months to prepare and fit up the 
numerous separate pieces and groups which make up the com- 
plete reproduction ; the making of the moulds, a task of much 
labour, having been accomplished some time ago. The work 
was entrusted by Sir R. Murdoch Smith to Mons. F. Simon, of 
Brussels, 


CAMBER CASTLE. 


ae ONE who has traversed the country between 

Dover and Hastings, writes Mr. T. W. Erle, must have 
been struck by the sight of Camber Castle, which stands in 
complete loneliness, without even the companionship of a tree, 
dominating Romney Marsh. It is about equidistant from 
Winchelsea and Rye, and was built by Henry VIII. as a 
defence of those towns and of the adjoining district against the 
frequent and furious raids which used to be made from the 
French coast, with the further object, as is said, of repelling 
expected invasions by the Roman Catholic Powers of the 
Continent of the territory of a king who was at variance with 
the Pope. According to an official report made to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1587, the castle was then “in good repayre, and 
well furnished with ordnance and munition, viz., one canon, 
two curtall canone, one demicanon, one culverin, ‘two demi- 
culverin, and two sacres.” It was dismantled by order of 
Parliament in 1642. hee 

Like many other ruins, it looks as if it had been taken over, 
when abandoned by its occupiers, by Nature, who, without 
impairing any of the interest of its human associations, effaced 
as far as she could all signs of its origin as a work of men’s 
hands, and half appropriated its parentage by transforming it 
into a specimen of her own personal handicraft; for every 
stern line in its features has been softened, and it is arrayed in 
a coat of many colours of mosses and lichens, while time and 
weather, nature’s decorative artists, have given to its complexion 
tints of a variety and delicacy which paints and cosmetics must 
altogether fail to emulate. 

Much of it, especially inside the central tower, has fallen in 
the course of the last few years, and any one can see that more 
must soon follow, not the least attempt whatever being made to 
delay the progress of ruin. One would have thought that the 
owner, whoever he may be, of so notable a structure, possessing 
as it does a character which is in some respects unique, would 
have recognised its title to consideration and care. Buildings 


like this, which are connected with our national history, and 
which, when they perish, can never by possibility be replaced, 
impose on their holders for the time being the moral duty of 
their preservation. And those who ignore this duty should be 
held liable to “impeachment and waste,” as tenants of property 
in which the whole community has a material interest whicl» 
ought to be safeguarded by the law. 

Meanwhile the castle is crumbling into the marsh. If, there- 
fore, any one of the many rich men of England would buy the 
spot on which the castle stands, if it can be purchased, and 
make the limited investments in clamps and cement which 
would be from time to time required for sustaining the fabric as 
far as may be practicable, he would turn an almost imperceptibly 
small fraction of his surplus resources to good account in what 
would surely be a pleasurable, as well as patriotic, enterprise. 


THE CONDITION OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN SYDNEY.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


fe is with a little unwillingness, and, I think you will admit» 

contrary to my nature, to express the following opinion, 
namely, that it should be improper for this Institute to give sup- 
port, encouragement, or advice in professional matters to those ia 
private practice who are eligible to be members, but who refuse 
to join us from selfish motives or from a spirit of opposition to 
our Institution, and what is improper for us as a body to do 
should be equally or even more improper for an individual 
member to do ; and especially should all benefit, or advice, or 
protection be denied to those who at any time throw up their 
fellowship with us for the purpose of being free to join an 
enterprise directly, or indirectly, manufacturing or supplying 
building materials or any other goods to our contractors or 
other persons engaging in or upon the erection of our buildings. 
or other works over which an architect has any control. 

I regret to know and feel that these words now to some 
apply, and I am truly sorry that those to whom they do so: 
apply seem to have lost sight of the first duties that they owe 
to their profession, or in charity perhaps I may say what they 
do or have done has, I hope, been done from a want of proper 
early teaching as to “the honourable, the dignified, and reput- 
able usages and practices of our profession.” By the use of 
these words I again appeal to young Associates, especially this 
time to the younger in years, while I say that the quality of the 
future status of our profession is in your hands. Then arouse 
your professional valour and stand firm, and be noble and true 
to your craft, and think seriously of (not with a feeling of finical 
righteousness) the following words of one whom we all 
revere :—“ You cannot serve two masters, you must serve one 
or the other ; if your work is first with you and your fee second, 
then work is your master, and the Lord of work, who is God. 
But if your fee is first with you and your work second, fee is 
your master, and the lord of fee, who is the Devil.” 

I grant you few men here among us filling influential posi- 
tions, leaders in public and literary life, have given as yet any 
support or encouragement to those in our profession holding 
the above creed, whereas by their indifference encouragement 
has been given to those who pride themselves upon being 
called clever men, while they pay tribute to the “lord of fee.” 

Again I repeat to you that on the younger of us rests. 
the future of architecture in this country, and I ask you to 
examine with care what the architects of the United States. 
have done for their profession in that young country. Although 
I am by birth a British North American, it is with much real 
pride that I ask you young men to look to the work of our pro~ 
fession in the United States. We Australians of the present 
day, especially those just putting foot upon the threshold of 
manhood, have at your service the rich and refining influences 
of the old world on the one hand, while on the other the 
encouraging examples of a new world are daily increasing and 
strengthening. 

An architect is a pioneer in the development of a new 
country ; he more than any others works for all, while no other 
is so “savagely plundered and cheated by those whom he tries 
his best to serve.” Few professional men are so subject te- 
indignities as we are, but when true and honourable service has 
been maintained, such insults, either public or private, can with 
equal dignity be brushed to one side. Nine cases out of ten of 
such insults evidently are the outcome of some low mind, or 
that of a vulgarly bred man who by luck has acquired the: 
means of assuming a position he has no right to occupy. 

No man of any other profession than ours shoulders and: 
bears up so willingly, so cheerfully, the many responsibilities at: 
times thrust upon him by a cruelly exacting client, and so. 


* From the address delivered at the annual meetinz of the Institute: 
of Architects of New South Wales, by Mr. J. Horbury Hunt, 
p-es'dent. 
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greatly out of all proportion to his money reward. How many 
times are these responsibilities increased and intensified by the 
want of full brain power in those who come into his work, to 
do some fraction of it over whom he has not full and absolute 
control. No other man has to fillsuch a dual position ; on the 
one hand he has to prepare for a professional, scientific, and 
literary life; for the one is required much reading, deep 
research and study, for the other the acquisition of practical 
knowledge, pertaining to all manner of materials and appliances. 
Should a master bricklayer be asked to answer a difficult 
question pertaining to masonry, and he pleads that he is not 
conversant with that class of work, so closely allied to his 
branch of construction, he is excused ; similarly for any other 
workman and in any other two allied branches of our indus- 
tries. May I venture upon the legal field? I think so, and 
placing barrister and attorney in comparison, we all know how 
sorely indignant either of these learned gentlemen would be 
were they blamed for not knowing all about that other branch 
-of the profession. Did not a Lord Chancellor once say, 
*‘ Heaven forbid that lawyers should be expected to know all 
the law ?” Whereas the profession of architecture cannot plead 
non-acquaintance with civil engineering and manufacturing. 
On the other hand, it is the true centre for all the sister arts, 
while all branches of building industries lay claim to have 
judgment, protection, and fostering care. I think one and all 
of us are at present far from being perfect in our calling, while 
our deeds for good or bad are by far too carelessly examined 
by a public at present ‘‘ prone to forget the good and blame 
the ill.” 

There is a nucleus of power among us (if properly culti- 
vated), directed and encouraged to defend and maintain the 
profession. It is my intention to presently ask you to consider 
with me the formation of a purely junior branch of this Institu- 
tion, composed of pupils and assistants, governed by Associates 
of this Institute ; this I am going to look upon as the nursery 
of our future profession. It will be part of my scheme to seek 
the assistance of legislation in the foundation of two substantial 
travelling studentships. I am certain the State will recognise 
the importance of properly training and qualifying those in 
whose hands rests so much the building up of anation. It is truly 
a hazardous thing to find fault with the press; however, if this 
is done with manifest good feeling towards that (when properly 
exercised) powerful engine of public good, I am confident it 
will receive a hint in the same spirit as given, especially when 
offered for the general public good. I venture and with due 
respect beg to point out to the press that it does the architec- 
tural profession very serious harm, perhaps unknowingly and 
unintentionally, by giving exceedingly Jaudable descriptions of 
proposed buildings based on an opinion formed after inspecting 
somewhat craftily prepared drawings got up for the occasion of 
a festival, or for the ceremony of setting or placing the chief 
stone, generally termed by the public “laying the stone.” 

All competent judges are agreed that our present Town 
Hall is a piece of building composition highly discreditable to 
our colony and age, and such as no city like Sydney ought to 
have tolerated. From my scrap-book I cull this description, 
inspired by a few lines on a sheet of Whatman: —“ The 
design unites to chaste and elegant appearance a degree of 
solidity and grandeur which will make it one of the ornaments 
of the city.” Now this is so much unearned, undeserved 
credit to the designer (a house-painter from a neighbouring 
colony), now dead; pity for art’s sake he ever lived. Here again 
the following lines are given to the public about what has turned 
out to be an equally unhappy production :—“ The architecture 
is Venetian-Palazzo style, chaste, bold and lofty.” However, 
this is mild lift up the ladder language compared to the former. 
At another time we are told of the charming effect produced by 
the eastern window and chancel from the nave, and with the 
beauty of the clerestory arches, &c. Another building is 
described as “bold and vigorous,” while “the details are re- 
fined,” an opinion formed of course while the building exists 
only on paper. In another place we are told that a promising 
and fast-rising architect ‘“‘ has adopted the Early Gothic,” and 
that he has put into the structure (mind you then but on paper) 
“‘ touches of modern fancy.” . 

Now I beg the press to be gentle with me for exposing for 
and on behalf of my profession such unjustifiable architectural 
criticism. Much more could be given, but these few lines are 
sufficient to show the character of the whole description of each 
building treated upon. It is evident some architectural de- 
scriptions of buildings go direct to the press from the architect, 
for the sole object of advancing his position at the expense of 
the whole profession, while also inflicting an irremediable 
injury upon the art of architecture. In this I think we have 
the right to beg protection of the press, whose editors, when 
they have pointed out to them the mischief and injustice 
wrought by this class of public announcement, depend upon it, 
will take steps to stop it and cause a more healthy tone to be 
given to architectural descriptions of works in progress or com- 
pleted than has hitherto existed. 

A long time ago, far away out of the memory of the oldest 


of us, when the architects of Sydney were heathens, an archi- 
tectural “ missionary” landed on these shores and started to 
teach strange doctrines, the like never heard of before. For 
your edification I have extracted from ancient colonial history 
the following portions of one of this missionary’s discourses. 
“The traditional church” (whatever that means) “usually 
possesses the traceried windows of a northern clime, letting in 
by far too much light, and necessitating the use of ugly blinds 
internally.” The architects of the present enlightened time 
would look upon this as so much idle talk. These poor heathen 
architects were next asked to recant and take up the 
“missionary’s” teaching, that “the large open roof” (this 
expression puzzled them not a little, as their heathen dialect 
had it “ open timbered roof”) is the chief cause of an acoustic 
failure. This “missionary” then showed a design for a 
church, which he told them possessed many novel features, one: 
of the novelties being an apsidal end, for which he could assign 
no use internally, its chief object being for external effect and. 
“contrast to the square and massive lines of a tower.” 

Let me ask that the buildings be completed before they are: 
thus criticised, and let it be done by competent critics, men who. 
know what architecture is or what is real architecture, and let it 
be done in such a way as to train the public to judge for itself 
between good and bad architecture. There are cases where it 
is necessary to give to the public some idea of the proposed. 
building ; then let the report read :—‘ We are supplied by the 
architect” (or other equally responsible person) “with the 
following,” &c. Then, when any one tells us that he has intro- 
duced “touches of modern fancy,” we shall be in a position to 
ask him to further enlighten us. 

I will now close these remarks with the words of Lord 
De Grey, as spoken by him in opening the first meeting of the 
parent Institute in June, 1835 :—“I trust you will hold out a 
fostering hand to this Institute, and enable it to step forward 
with boldness and firmness, and to raise for itself that character 
which may be worthy of this country.” 


DUNDEE FINE ART EXHIBITION. 


Great returns from artists who intend to send pictures to the 

Fine Art Exhibition to be held in the Victoria Art 
Galleries, Dundee, in October, show that artists resident in all 
parts of the country, as well as on the Continent, are to contri- 
bute. The number of pictures promised is so large that the 
work of selection and hanging will be very difficult. Among 
the contributors to the Exhibition will be :—Sir John Millais, 
R.A.; Tom Faed, R.A.; W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. ; James 
Santeeh-acg [OM P e etticgs R.AL: Sys Ree Herbert iA. : 
T. Woolner, R.A.; Eyre Crowe, A.R.A.; Colin Hunter, 
A.R.A.; J. M‘Whirter, A.R.A.; W. L. Wyllie, AR.A., &c. 
Members and Associates of the Royal Scottish Academy 
will be well represented, and pictures will also be forwarded 
by artists belonging to the various water-colour societies. 
There is every prospect that the Exhibition will be universally 
attractive. 


THE TOWER OF ST. MICHAEL’S, 
COVENTRY. 


HE following letter has been sent to Lord Leigh, chairman: 

of the restoration committee of St. Michael’s, Coventry,. 

by Mr. G. R. Webster, who was clerk of works at the church :— 
My Lord,—As the committee of architects have decided 
that the steeple of St. Michael’s Church, as now restored, is not 
strong enough to allow the bells to be rung up in full peal, I 
beg to be allowed to propose a scheme by which an incon- 
ceivable amount of strength may be imparted to it without any 
disfigurement. Build wrought-iron plates into the horizontal 
joints of the interior faces of the walls, in such number and at 
such distances apart as may be found desirable, well bedded 
and pointed up in pure Portland cement. It is a well-known 
fact that iron built into walls will never rust or corrode, because 
the atmosphere cannot get at it. On this principle, iron hoop 
bond is always built into thin brick walls ; it adds great strength 
to them, and certainly never rusts. Where iron is built and’ 
bedded in with pure Portland cement, the strength obtained is 
immense, because Portland cement has an affinity for iron, as 
it has for stone. It is, practically speaking, as hard as iron, and’ 
goes right into the stone. If iron is objected to, use copper. 
This fact—which cannot be questioned—being admitted, that 
a plate of iron used in this way must strengthen the wall to such 
an extent that it is impossible to estimate or to calculate it, the 
only problem to be solved is one of simple multiplication ; put 
as many of these bands into the walls as will make the steeple. 
strong enough to allow the bells to be rung up in full peal in the: 
octagon. Let the ringers’ floor be just above the groined 
ceiling, and keep the lovely interior intact. This question, 
being eminently of a practical character in building construc- 
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tion, and not being a question of architecture, as we usually 
understand that word, I would suggest to your lordship that 
you should invite all the builders and clerks of works of 
Coventry to meet you at a public meeting to discuss it, and if 
my proposal is approved, to decide as to the best means of 
carrying it out. : 

Your lordship will clearly understand, that if my proposal is 
approved there will be no possibility of the walls ever cracking 
again, because, before they can crack, the iron must break, and 
the tensile strength of wrought-iron is so great that such an 
event is utterly impossible. But I assure your lordship that 
the bells had nothing whatever to do with the cracks—they 
were caused by the bad foundation, and nothing else—and this 
I shall prove to the satisfaction of your lordship and the public. 
I do not think it would be necessary to insert any bands on the 
outside—except perhaps in the lowest stage—as the Runcorn 
stone with which it is restored is so extremely hard and 
thoroughly well bonded that it requires no further support. I 
may, if your lordship thinks well, read a paper on this subject 
at the next general meeting of the Clerks of Works Associa- 
tion in London, and ask them to appoint a committee of five 
members to examine the steeple, and report to you as to 
whether my proposal, if carried out, would or would not give 
the additional strength to the steeple required for ringing up 
the bells in the octagon. 

I leave the matter to be decided by the knowledge and 
experience of your lordship, of the builders and clerks of works 
of Coventry, and of the members of the Clerks of Works 
Association.—I have the honour to be, my lord, your lord- 
ship’s most obedient, humble servant, 

G. R. WEBSTER. 

Lord Leigh, in acknowledging the letter, says he is willing 
to call a meeting of the restoration committee as quickly as 
possible to consider the proposal. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


HE following isa list of successful candidates for Royal 
Exhibitions, National Scholarships, and Free Student- 
ships, 1889 :-— 

National Scholarshifs.—John W. Pickles, Bradford ; 
Wm. F. Smeeth, Dublin ; Lewis H. Cooke, Northampton ; 
Geo. R. Thompson, Leeds; Wm. West, jun., Bradford ; 
Herbert Stansfield, Bradford; Llewellyn Parker, Bradford ; 
H, J. Woodall, Stockport ; Frank Ackroyd, Bradford ; Joseph 
Greaves, Rochdale; E, C. Thompson, London; and Chas. W. 
Priestley, Tewkesbury. 

Royal Exhibitions.—C. L. F. Heath, Devonport ; W. E. 
Harrison, Sheffield ; Percy John Perry, Manchester; J. H. 
Wolfenden, Failsworth (near Manchester); Robert J. Brown, 
Glasgow; Herbert Dennis, Bradford; and Wm. S. Barratt, 
Manchester. 

Free Studentshifs.—Charles P. Butler, Sheffield ; Chas. R. 
Darling, Crewe ; J. W. Shepherd, Glasgow ; William N. Platt, 
Crewe; S. J. McCormick, Brighton; and Frederick Kaye, 
West Vale, near Greetland. 


THE VYRNWY DAM. 


CONFERENCE has been held in Shrewsbury in respect 

of the stability of the great dam of the Liverpool Water- 

works reservoir at Vyrnwy. The following resolution was 
adopted :— ; 

“That this meeting, consisting of representatives of the 
Shropshire County Council, the Montgomeryshire County 
Council, the Corporations of Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Bridg- 
north, and the Madeley Local Board, is of opinion that, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the Liverpool Waterworks, and the 
terrible loss of human life as well as destruction of property that 
would ensue were the Vyrnwy dam and other reservoirs at any 
time to give way, together with the uncertainty that appears 
to exist in respect of the opinion of the engineers who designed 
and carried out the works; with the view of allaying public 
anxiety the Board of Trade should from time to time cause the 
dams and all reservoirs in the counties of Salop and Mont- 
gomery connected with the Liverpool Waterworks to be inspected 
by an independent, thoroughly skilled engineer of the highest 
possible standing, who should be appointed by them ; that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to the President of the 
Board of Trade, with the request that he would take such steps 
to secure such competent inspection as may seem to him neces- 
sary, and that a copy of the whole of the resolutions be for- 
warded to the Liverpool Corporation.” 

It was also decided to send the resolution to the several 
authorities interested, with a request that they should adopt 
similar resolutions, and forward them to the Board of Trade. 


Mr. G. F. Jones, architect, has undertaken tke honorary 
secretaryship of the York School of Art, 


CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. 


4 Ps tall chimneys erected by the Hargraves and Globe Yarn 
Mills bid fair to be eclipsed by one being erected at the Fall 
River Ironworks Company’s mill. The experts on the heights. 
of chimneys say that it will be the second highest in the United 

States. Instead of hoisting the brick and mortar on the out- . 
side, as is commonly done, an elevator is being built to run up 

the interior of the chimney. It is to be run by a hoisting- 

engine by means of a wire cable. As the work progresses the 

guides for the elevator will be erected inside, and the overhead 

work moved upward. There will be 1,500,000 bricks used, and 
the total cost will run out to a large sum. The work on 

the foundation is completed. It contains 2,000 tons of Fall 

River Granite, held together with 700 barrels of Portland 

cement. The bottom stone is 8 feet below tide-water, and the 
top one is 8 feet above. The total height of the chimney above 
the level of the ground will be 340 feet. The pressure on the 
foundation-stones will be two and a half tons per square foot. 
At the base the stack will be square, but about 20 feet from the 
ground the corners will be sloped away, and the whole affair 
will rise in circular form into the air, and in general outline 
will seem like a gigantic base-ball bat. Away up in the air the 
chimney will be crowned with a terra-cotta cap, each section of 
which will be 5 feet thick. Other dimensions are :—Diameter 
at base, 30 feet; diameter at head, 25 feet; diameter at 
smallest part, 15 feet 4 inches. The flue will be 11 feet in 
diameter. 


CiViL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


HE following officers and members of Council of the above 
Society for the ensuing session have been elected :— 

President.—Henry Adams. V7ce-Prestdents—R. Nelson 
Boyd and John Coates. Members of Council._W. Lee Beard- 
more, E. H. G. Brewster, George C. Child, Thomas Cole, B. 
Haughton, H. Ellis Hill, T. B. Lightfoot, R. E. Middleton, 
Ambrose A. Myall, R. H. Twigg, A. T. Walmisley, and J. B. 
Walton. Auditors.—J. H. Turner and E. S. Mansergh. ov. 
Solicitor.rRoger H. Willcocks. Hon. Treasurer.—William C. 
Street. Hon. Secretary.—E. L. W. Haskett-Smith. 


GENERAL. 


A Sum of about 3,600/., which includes 1,000/. from Mr. 
C. H. Stanton, M.P., has been promised towards the proposed 
erection of a science and art school at Stroud. 

The Elections in the City Companies have resulted in 
favour of the following architects :—Mr. Wyatt Papworth is 
now master of the Company of Clothworkers; Mr. J. T. 
Christopher, master of the Salters’ Company ; and Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, master of the Carpenters’ Company. 

The Edinburgh Town Council have resolved to invite 
the British Association to hold their meeting next year in 
Edinburgh. 

Lambeth Palace Library will be closed for the recess 
from September I. 

Among the Candidates for the borough surveyorship of 
Leicester are Mr. J. Lobley, of Hanley ; Mr. A. W. Harper, of 
Cardiff; Mr. J. W. Brown, of West Hartlepool; and Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey, of York. 

The Presentation of the freedom of Dundee to Mr. 
Arrol, contractor for the Tay and Forth Bridges, will probably 
take place in November. 

A Census completed at Coventry on Saturday shows that 
notwithstanding the development of Coventry during the past 
few years, and the great extent of recent building operations, 
there are only 222 houses unoccupied in the whole of the city. 

At the Meeting of the Gloucester City Council on 
Tuesday, it was announced that the Archeological Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland propose to hold their annual meeting 
at Gloucester next year. 

The New Offices of the Manchester School Board in 
Deansgate will be formally opened by the chairman of the 
Board, Mr. Herbert Birley, on Monday, September 23. 

A New Warehouse has been erected in Old Change, for 
Messrs. Leaf & Co, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air being effected by 
Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilators. 

At Homerton on Wednesday afternoon, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
the chairman of the Hackney Board of Guardians, in the 
presence of a large gathering of the guardians and prominent 
ratepayers, laid the foundation-stone of a new block of build- 
ings, to be erected at a cost of 20,000/., for the purpose of 
giving increased workhouse accommodation to Hackney. The 
buildings will possess many novel and striking features, and 
are being constructed from plans prepared by the architect, 
Mr, W. Barnett, of Winchester House.: 
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Ole Architect, 


THE WEEK. 

WE have received a copy of the Instructions to Archi- 
tects for the first competition of the Sheffield Municipal 
Buildings. The sketch designs are to be illustrated by 
plans of each floor, two cross sections, and an elevation 
towards Pinstone Street. No alternative schemes are ad- 
missible, and if sent will be ruled out of the competition. 
Each drawing must be to the scale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to the foot, mounted on a stretcher 2 feet by 1 foot 
6 inches in size, the Surrey Street front being kept to the 
lower edge of the plans. The walls on plans and sections 
are to be in black; the elevation in outline only, without 
colour. Each set of drawings to be sent in anonymously, 
but accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
author’s name and address. When each case is unpacked 
it and its contents will be marked by the Corporation 
authorities for identification, but no distinguishing mark, 
motto, or device is to be put on the drawings, description, 
statement, envelope, or case by the competing architects or 
their agents. The buildings, including all breaks forward 
for architectural effect, are to be kept within the boundary 
of the site. As the plot is needlessly large for the accom- 
modation required and money to be expended, it is probable 
that competitors will be able to show how a portion of it 
may be left for future extension of the municipal buildings 
without injuring the light or architectural effect of those 
now contemplated. As there is a considerable fall in the 
ground eastwards, those competitors whose designs occupy 
the whole length of Surrey Street will probably find that a 
basement or lower ground floor storey can be introduced at 
the eastern end of the site entirely above the level of the 
ground. Each set of drawings must be accompanied by a 
concise explanatory statement detailing the materials sug- 
gested, and giving the net cubical contents of the proposed 
building calculated from the bottom of the footings, and 
including all walls, roofs, turrets, towers, chimney stacks, or 
other special features. Each design must indicate the 
method of warming and ventilation proposed, either: on the 
drawings or in the description. 


THE ‘‘ Note” which appeared a few weeks ago in Zhe 
Architect on the Angelus fiasco in Paris has induced the 
Director of the Courrier de l’Art to devote several of his 
columns to the correction of some of our remarks. It is 
needless to say the articles are inspired by the kindliest 
feelings. It is said that we were in error when we suggested 
that M. Antonin Proust was the representative of France 
at the SECRETAN sale, inasmuch as that gentleman on the 
occasion, as at other times, represents himself alone. 
Judging by what is said in newspapers, speeches, and 
manifestoes, it must be extremely difficult for Frenchmen to 
say who are their representative men, for everywhere there 
are signs that the people are breaking into sections, each, 
like the renowned Three Tailors of Tooley Street, pro- 
fessing to have a monopoly of the national spirit. For 
foreigners the task is more puzzling. The people who 
became frenzied in the auction-room at every bid which 
M. Proust uttered, took him to be more than an individual, 
and the Americans who opposed him also regarded him in 
the same light, for otherwise they would have made short 
work of the contest. It may, however, be possible that 
M. Proust, like many of the public men in France, is 
seeking his own ends, for since men congregated in nations 
there never was more selfishness than is seen throughout 
that country at the present time. We-are not ambitious to 
be his defender. Since the project for the Museum of 
Decorative Art was started, we have condemned the 
unwisdom which has marked his control of it. His 
proposal to set up a museum for St. Antoine on the 
Quai d’Orsay is absurd, but manufacturers, workmen, artists, 
journalists, subscribers, have failed to move M. Proust, 
and if he said that Versailles was the most convenient 
place for the museum, we fail to see who could prevent him 
transporting all the treasures there. For it must not be 
forgotten that M. Proust, although out of office, over- 
shadows the Minister of the Fine Arts and the high officials. 
Take, for instance, the exhibition of Medieval art which is 
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2,092 rewards. 


at the Trocadéro. The bishops and ecclesiastics would not 
lend their treasures to the Government, for it was feared 
they would come to the melting-pot or the sale-room, but 
when M. Proust asked for them they were handed over 
without hesitation. Look also at the case of the jury of 
fine art in the exhibition. Never were artists more dis: 
Satisfied with awards, and M. Proust is declared to be 
the cause of all the mischief. But it cannot be denied that 
some of the foremost French artists have meekly carried out 
his behests in the transaction. Even at the present time 
in France tne influence of M. Proust is phenomenal. 
M. JULEs Simon, in the portrait he drew of him, and which 
we venture to say is equal to the best of LE BruvkrRE’s, is 
evidently puzzled by the position of M. Prousr. Perhaps 
he may feel that if he possessed a like power of holding-on 
unabashed, the greatest man in France would be M. JULES 
Srmon, who now lives over a shop and is willing to write for 
a living. 


Is it prudent that a man should exercise power like 
M. Provust’s without control of any kind? We have no 
hesitation in saying no. He has not shown the spirit of a 
statesman in his dealing with the Museum of Decorative 
Art, and the spirit was absent from the diplomacy which 
was exhibited before and after the SecrErAN sale. The 
Angelus is far from being one of MILLEv’s best works, and 
it has been repainted, we believe, more than once. Was it 
wise to create so much excitement about such a work? M. 
PROUST as an amateur ought to knowa little about pictures, 
and he must have had some motive for supporting a work 
that will not make generations think well of MiLLer. What 
it was we can imagine ; but, as strangers to M. Proust, we 
hesitate to mention it. The Courrier de ? Art has, however, 
no misgivings of the kind. Representing artists and 
amateurs who love art for its own sake and not as a political 
instrument, the Director has for many weeks tracked the 
windings of M. Proust’s career. Such plain speaking as is 
found in his articles is unknown in France, and could only 
arise from a combination of courage and duty. Like all 
the publications of the Lzbratrie de l’Art the Courrier is 
above all parties and cliques, and on this occasion it has 
shown itself worthy of its history. M. ANToNIN Proust, 
by not daring to reply, has let judgment go by default. At 
present Frenchmen are too busied with politics to care 
much about art; but some time it will be seen that in his 
silence, as in his actions, M. Proust’s conduct is all of a 
piece, and Frenchmen will be grateful to a publicist who is 
not afraid to expose anything in his career that is a danger 
for art and artists. 


THE Charity Commissioners appear to be kindly disposed 
towards the proposed South London Polytechnic Institute, for 
they have promised a further sum of 1,000/. annually towards 
one at Battersea, which makes 2,500/. that will come from 
the same source. It is, however, stipulated that the grant 
depends on the success of the committee in raising 
60,0007. Out of that sum 16,000/, has been received, and 
two sums, amounting to 30,000/,, have been promised. It 
is, therefore, necessary that 14,000/. should be subscribed, 
which there ought to be no difficultyin securing. With 2,500/. 
a year from the Charity Commissioners, and at least 2,000/. 
interest, a technical institute adapted to the local industries 
can be kept up. The people in the North-Western district 
of London, comprising Paddington, Kilburn, Willesden, 
Harlesden, College Park, Kensal New ‘Town, North 
Kensington, Queen’s Park, and all. Harrow Road from 
Kensal Green to Edgware Road, are less fortunate, and 
money is urgently needed. 


AN artist who exhibits in the Paris International Exhi- 
bition and does not gain some kind of reward from the 
juries is likely to be a marked man. ‘Taking painting, 
sculpture, architecture, design, and engraving as a great 
group, it is proposed to distribute among the exhibitors 
97 “grands prix,” 284 gold medals, 456 silver medals, 650 
bronze medals, and 605 ‘‘ mentions honorables ”—or in ai! 
Now, the number of exhibitors is 4,144, 
and thus every second artist may calculate on having some 
sort of recompense. Some artists may be awarded more 
than one each. But the public will not forget the enormous 
quantity of the rewards, and the artists who are passed over 
are likely to suffer in general estimation. 
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SOME NOTES ON SYMBOLISM IN 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


(Concluded from page 115.) 


HE collection of paintings from many quarters, and 
executed at different dates, brought together at the 
Exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal Academy in 1883 
was remarkable, and revealed to many who ought to have 
been previously better informed that a master had been lately 
living among us who had been working in the true Medizeval 
spirit, not letter, in his pictures of sacred and allegorical sub- 
jects. The man was DANTE GABRIEL RossETTI, whose 
painting in the National Gallery of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin was mentioned in the early part of these 
notes. The scene now commented upon is drawn earlier in 
the life of St. Mary, as it is termed Zhe Girlhood of Mary, 
Virgin. Though we know nothing from the New Testa- 
ment as to this period of her life, yet there can be no harm, 
but rather good, for the painter to evolve from his fertile 
brain such ideas as may, according to his conventional art, 
be transferred not by the pen on to paper, but by the ready 
brush to solid panel or canvas. ‘The Blessed Virgin and 
her mother, St. ANNA, are represented seated at an em- 
broidery frame on a balcony beneath the overhanging vine. 
Among other symbolic objects near there are a seven-thorned 
briar and a seven-leaved palm branch, surrounded by a 
scroll inscribed “tot dolores tot gaudia.” St. JoAcHiM is 
seen outside trimming the vine. 

A charming picture was Geatfa Beatrix, intended to 
symbolically illustrate the death of BEATRICE as treated in 
the “Vita Nuova.” There really is no excuse needed by 
the writer for bringing in illustrations from DANTE in a 
paper connected with ecclesiastical art, for has not Dean 
PiLumptreE taken up this poet’s writings and rendered them 
into English verse as far as he could, considering the 
difficulty there is in all translations from one language to 
another? In this painting we see the half-length life-size 
figure of BEATRICE in a trance, seated at a gallery over- 
looking the city of Florence; in front of her is a sundial, 
which points to the hour of her departure; a crimson bird is 
bearing to her the poppy emblem of the sleep of death; 
DanTE and the Angel of Love are depicted watching in the 
background. This conception is certainly a very touching 
one, and finely portrayed. 

The grand picture Dante's Dream, which was lent by 
the Liverpool Corporation, from the exquisite way in which 
it is painted, and from its poetical composition, merits that 
the description of it in the Royal Academy Catalogue 
(March 1883) should be quoted. This painting is illustra- 
tive of the passage in the “ Vita Nuova” where DanrE 
describes his dream on the day of the death of BEATRICE 
PorTINARI. It was executed in 1870 :—‘“ The scene isa 
chamber of dreams, strewn with poppies, where BEATRICE 
is seen lying on a couch, as if just fallen back in death; the 
winged figure of Love in red drapery (the pilgrim Love 
of the ‘Vita Nuova,’ wearing the scallop-shell on his 
shoulder) leads by the hand Dante, who walks conscious 
but absorbed, as in sleep; in his other hand Love carries his 
arrow pointed at the dreamer’s héart, and with it a branch 
of apple-blossom; as he reaches the bier, Love bends for a 
moment over BEATRICE with the kiss which her lover has 
never given her; while the two green-clad dream ladies 
hold the pall full of May-bloom suspended an instant before 
it covers her face for ever; on either side of the recessed 
couch two open passages lead to staircases, in each of 
which a bird is seen flying, of the same glowing 
hue as the figure of Love—the emblems of his presence 
filling the house ; through the openings and above, where 
the roof also lies open, bells are tolling for the dead ; and 
beyond, in the distance, is the outer world of reality—the 
city of Florence, which, as DANTE says, ‘sat solitary’ for 
his lady’s death ; over all the angels float upwards, as in his 
dream, ‘having a little cloud in front of them.’ ” 

It is not usual to find deep symbolic meaning in such 
evanescent things as New Year’s cards. But there was one, 
among hosts of commonplace devices, which the writer 
discovered in a scrap-book devoted to New Year’s, Easter, 
and Christmas cards, when in an idle moment he was 
turning over the leaves. Time is represented as an old 


man, and winged, wielding a scythe and seated in an easy 
posture on the globe, round which is a band with the signs 
of the zodiac. He holds a winged hour-glass also and 
gazes steadfastly and gravely at the New Year, represented 
as a pretty infant issuing from a kind of aureole or halo, and 
encircled by a small gracefully-arranged ribbon. The child 
holds in the one hand a rose with leaf, and in the other 
an apple. ‘The aged man, Time, is placing his hand in the 
act of blessing, and a still older man—dz.e. the Old Year— 
is in the background, descending with the revolving 
Globe. Whether this design is original or borrowed, or 
adapted from some allegorical painting, matters little. The 
conception is at any rate worthy of the old Italian masters: 
of painting, and shows an enormous advance beyond: 
the frivolous fripperies of past years. It is one of 
the evidences indicating the great steps Art has taken 
recently amidst all the nonsense talked of in connec- 
tion with so-called ‘“Estheticism.” The higher class. 
comic papers at times really teach us a lesson in their 
allegorical representations, and one almost regrets that 
the talents so made use of are not devoted to more: 
serious subjects. 

However we may deplore, from a moral point of view, 
depriving the churches of Italy and other Continental 
countries of the ancient fittings belonging to them, yet: 
what is their loss is our gain! And there can be small. 
doubt but that the artistic treasures which Sir J. C. 
Rosinson and others have been instrumental in honestly 
securing for us are a good deal more appreciated and seen 
by a much larger circle than in their native sphere. What 
would have been the present condition of the Elgin marbles 
if they had remained zz situ? How would the Nineveh 
winged lions and other sculptures which Layarp discovered: 
have fared supposing they had remained underground for 
future disinterment by ‘‘Goths and Vandals”? To come 
to later times, how we should miss the magnificent sculptures 
of the drums, &c., to the columns of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, discovered by J. T. Woop, if they had 
not been unearthed! But it would be easy to multiply the 
examples of splendid interesting work which the sons of 
England have rescued from what might certainly be called 
a very uncertain fate, to say the least. But having been a 
fair traveller in his time, the writer can sympathise with 
men of cultivated taste who, on visiting some well-known 
or other church, find it bereft of what ought to have been 
its pride. Though he never had the good fortune to visit 
Hertzengobosch, or Bois-le-Duc, Cathedral, as it is more 
generally known, yet a feeling of remorse enters the breast 
on seeing the magnificent Renaissance rood-screen relegated 
to a museum, even so noted as that at South Kensington, 
However, it is said that we ought to consider “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest numbers,” to employ the argu- 
ment of the new tramway company, whose directors want 
to get a good investment of their spare cash. So let us 
acquiesce in this fine miscellaneous collection of architec- 
tural and sculptural objects, and banish scruples which may 
be very possibly superfluous. 

There is, at any rate, one advantage the spectator has 
in England when viewing these specimens. In their 
original positions, in the majority of cases, they were in a 
bad light, whereas they can now be well seen. So the public 
have the privilege of free access to well-selected examples 
of the best types of Italian and other sculpture and orna- 
mentation. 

In the Architectural Gallery at South Kensington is a 
very fine specimen of a retable from France, of about the. 
date A.D. 1500, the whole of which is treated in a highly 
conventional manner. In the central and highest panel 
is represented the Scene at Calvary, with the three 
crosses, on which Our Saviour and the two thieves respec- 
tively hang. These subjects are enclosed in an archway, in 
the panels of which are figures in canopied niches. Above, 
separated by an architectural treatment, is a representation: 
of the Annunciation handled in the delightfully naive, 
though really reverent, manner customary in most Medizeval 
sculptures and paintings. Over this subject occurs a 
series of canopied work. In the side panels of the retable, 
which are of much less height than the central part, 
are sculptured on the one side the Flagellation, and 
Curist bearing His Cross, with Simon of Cyrene; on 
the other side the Entombment and the Resurrection. 
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Above these four subjects are other ones connected with 
them, but to a much smaller scale, and in the background. 
Between each of these sculptures is a shaft, on the capital 
of which the figure of an angel is set. The whole treat- 
ment of this composition is of higher tone than the later 
more naturalesque work, both in its sculpture and in its 
immediate architectural surroundings. 

Another noteworthy object is a remarkable symbolic 
representation of the Blessed Vircin (a colossal figure), 
which was formerly in the church of Santa Maria della 
Misericordia, Venice. The Vircin’s robe is shown partly 
drawn aside by a pair of angels, and sheltered under it are 
many kneeling monks, sculptured to a much smaller scale 
than St. Mary. Just where the robe is parted, a little 
below where the breasts would be, is a small vesica-shaped 
panel, containing Our Saviour as an Infant with a Greek 
cross behind Him, and apparently almost serving as a 
fastening to the Vircin’s robe. Encircling the upper part 
of her figure is a tree having leaves and fruit with crowned 
kings. The whole scheme of this composition is very 
interesting. It is of the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

There is a beautiful piece of majolica ware of Della 
Robbia character, representing the Blessed Vircin giving 
her girdle to St. THomas. The Vircin stands within a 
vesica-shaped panel or aureole formed of a band with raised 
mouldings on either side, enriched with cherubs’ heads all 
along it. Then on each side of the aureole the figures of 
three angels are shown flying towards it. These are flanked 
by pilasters with most elegant arabesques, supporting an 
entablature, in the frieze of which the heads of cherubs 
also occur. Above is a lunette containing the representa- 
tion of the head of the ALmicury, shown as an aged man 
with long beard. Below the vesica panel comes the kneel- 
ing figure of St. Tuomas. ‘This work is from a chapel near 
Florence, and its date about a.p. 1500. To English 
notions the use of this polished pottery ware for ecclesi- 
astical sculpture looks a little curious perhaps. But in 
Italy, when surrounded by marbles of different colours, 
gilding, fresco, or mosaic, this majolica blends har- 
moniously with the other materials. 

It is obvious that the subject of these notes might be 
almost indefinitely extended, but the limits of space must 
be kept, and the principal points have been touched and 
commented upon. Some may have thought that the writer 
has occasionally departed rather too far from his theme. 
But when treating of matters connected with ecclesiastical 
art, one cannot draw a too hard and fast line, for the 
details of Divine service are so nearly connected with the 
material Temple in which they are solemnised, that it is 
often impracticable, without injuring the argument, to dis- 
sever one from the other. Even about the middle and end 
of the seventeenth century, when the influence of the 
Renaissance movement was so powerful, our churches 
abounded with sculpture, representing, for instance, angels 
blowing trumpets, and other symbolic representations, too 
often, alas ! of a rather pagan character. Exquisite as the 
ruins of the great Cistercian abbey-churches now are, 
clothed with the beauties Time and Nature have given them, 
yet, when in their prime and newly finished, the absence of 
all sculpture or paintings must have given them a cold look, 
which is of course not apparent at the present day in their 
roofless state. One of the objects the writer has been 
aiming at in this essay has been to enforce by various illustra- 
tions the desirability of introducing symbolism in our 
churches. If in the. smallest way this has been attained, 
these lines will not have been written in vain. 


ARCHITECTURAL USES OF IRONWORK. 
(Concluded from page 117.) 


Crescent Girder Roofs. 

TOR roofs of large span the crescent girder form of 
HE principal deservedly occupies the first place. Light in 
construction and elegant in appearance, it is especially suited 
for large halls, exhibitions, and railway stations. In principle 
it is a triangular girder, and the pressure put upon its sup- 
ports is vertical. There is no inclined thrust, and this point 
must be impressed upon the erectors of such a work, for 
many of them will, if not actually watched, bolt down the 
ends under the mistaken idea that the structure is an arch. 


On several occasions we have had this actually occur, 
although the inspectors, looking to the erection of the 
work, were especially instructed to leave one end free to 
expand and contract. In one case the fastening of both 
ends was shown by the twisting of the main principals, 
which, as soon as they were released, straightened out to 
their proper form. Sliding plates may be used for small 
spans, the same as for other kinds of girders; but for very 
large spans roller bearings should be used. These structures 
require greater freedom of motion than do those carrying 
heavy loads, as from the lightness of their parts they do not 
possess as much longitudinal rigidity. These principals 
being braced girders, the strains upon them are all deter- 
minate in their character; no bending stress can occur on 
any bar, hence a possible disadvantage occurring in the arch 
is impossible in the crescent girder, and it can be made of 
any form desired to suit the eye, or the exigencies of the 
building it is designed to span. 

In this girder the top flange is in compression, and the 
bottom in tension, the diagonals being in compression and 
tension alternately, as in straight triangular girders. In 
setting out the girder a depth @ in the centre suitable to the 
span must be determined upon, from an eighth to a tenth 
of the span being a very fair proportion, and the curves 
desired for the top and bottom flanges drawn, meeting as 
shown at the points of support 4 and 8B, fig. 7. These 


FIG, 7. 


curves being settled, the points of junction of the diagonals 
with the flanges at J, ¢ ¢, g, &c., are to be fixed, then 
between these points the flange-bars are to be drawn 
straight. As the strains pass directly from joint to joint it 
is evident the bars carrying them should te straight also. 
The sections of the flanges may be the same in general 
form as for other girders, the ties, flat bars, and the 
struts of some rigid section, and calculated as columns. 
The load upon the roof having been ascertained, the proper 
proportion is assigned to each of the apices 4, ¢, A, &c., on 
the supposition that the load on any apex is equal to half 
the load carried between the two points on either side of it; 
thus the load at ¢ is equal to half the load carried on 04, 
and the amount of reaction ~ is determined, from which 
the calculations of stress are commenced, as shown by the 
detail diagrams C and YD. At C, ad and ae represent the 
ends of the flanges meeting at @ on the point of support; 
from a draw the vertical line ag representing to scale the 
amount of reaction 7, which, if the load is uniform, will be 
half the total weight on the roof; produce da, and complete 
the parallelogram ahgf, then will ah represent the compres- 
sion on the bar ad, and a/ the tension on the bar aa The 
stress af will pass to J, where a load occurs. From the 
point 4, draw the vertical line 4% equal to the load at that 
point, and produce the bar a@é to z, making 47 equal to the 
strain ah; complete the parallelogram km, then the 
diagonal 47 will be the resultant force of the pressure on 
ab and the load at %. This resultant force dm is to be 
taken up by the bars de and dc ; it must therefore be resolved 
upon them by completing the parallelogram domn, bn will 
be the stress upon de, and Jo that upon dc. In like manner 
the stresses are resolved at the different remaining joints in 
succession. The strains at the centre can be checked by 
the formula for straight girders. 
Some special remarks are here necessary concerning 
the nature of the external forces causing stress on roof 
structures. The wind action is most important, and on 
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account of its variable character requires to be carefully 
considered in each case. If the wind is blowing down upon 
the roof in the direction of its length the load upon it from 
this source will be equally distributed ; but if its course 1s 
at an angle to the length of the roof the pressure will be on 
one side, and will be more severe the more obtuse the 
angle ; side winds also strike at a more obtuse vertical 
angle than end winds on account of the slope, or curvature, 
as the case may be, of the roof. The position of the 
building in relation to the cardinal points will give the data 
for determining the direction of the most violent winds, 
and ascertaining the distribution of forces on the different 
elements of the structure. In calculating the stresses upon 
roofs generally, it will be found ‘most convenient to com- 
pute the stresses due to dead load and those arising from 
wind force separately and adding them together afterwards, 
as the dead load acts vertically, and the wind force at right 
angles to the surface—if the wind is not blowing direct on 
to the surface, its component force at right angles to the 
surface must be found. The pressure per square foot for a 
given wind velocity will be found from the following 
formula :—Let «=the inclination of the wind to the roof 
surface, expressed so that x=the distance measured on 
the roof surface to a rise of one in the inclination of wind 
direction ; Y=force in pounds per square foot, and v= 
velocity of wind in feet per second, then =v?+ 440 {1 +27}. 
Of course the highest recorded velocity of wind must be 
taken to use in this formula, with some additional allowance 
at the discretion of the designer. 


Concluding Observations. 


The remarks we are now about to make apply generally 
to all the ironwork used in connection with buildings, 
whether girders, floor-plates, columns or roofs. So far as 
workmanship is concerned, experience shows that most of 
the inferior and disgraceful work that is to be found in the 
structural ironwork of our towns occurs in the details, such 
as connections, insufficient bolts in the girder-joints, and 
slovenly column connections, flanges neglected to be faced, 
spigots left unturned or perhaps left out altogether, bolt 
holes in flanges cast in instead of being drilled out of the 
solid. There are great facilities for getting in such work as 
this in buildings, because these details are covered up when 
the work is completed, and therefore escape observation, 
but it really concerns the architect not to allow such 
matters to pass. The fact that a thing has been done 
before is no reason for doing it again if it can be shown to 
be improper, and we cannot tell now how much the growth 
of great fires has been expedited by defects in the hidden 
details of ironwork ; the ruined structures leave no record, 
but a thoughtful man can see where the danger lies, and 
how to reduce it to a minimum ; and in case of fire it is of 
primary importance that the structure should retain its 
integrity of form as long as possible, for that once lost, other 
provisions for rendering it fireproof are powerless to resist 
the spread of a conflagration. 

In order to have good work done, the detail working 
drawings should be very full, all bolts and rivets being shown, 
especially at the joints, and fully dimensioned and described 
on the drawings as well as in the specification, and all 
surfaces that are to be turned, planed, or otherwise machined 
should be edged on the drawing with a bold red line, and 
when all this is done much care must be taken to see that 
these drawings are adhered to in the execution of the work. 
No one, except he has had charge of such work, can appre- 
ciate the difficulty of getting the class of work to which we 
are referring satisfactorily executed, especially if, as is fre- 
quently the case, the cost of the ironwork has been cut down 
to a starvation price, so that the contractor is put to every 
shift to scrape some profit out of the job. This is nota very 
agreeable view to give of the matter, but it is a true one, and 
it is useless to rely upon a high standard of morality which 
is not universally prevalent. When a disaster occurs. that 
can be traced home, whether its cause lies in the design 
itself or the mode of its execution, blame must rest upon 
the architect. In the first case, he is directly and personally 
responsible ; in the second, he is morally responsible in not 
having the work properly inspected by a competent man. 
These difficulties are always greater in proportion where 
relatively small quantities of ironwork occur in comparison 
with other materials used in the contract, because under 


such conditions the ironwork is apt to be regarded as of 
minor importance, and there is less likely to be a man 
specially qualified in this branch of work employed on the 
architect’s staff. 

In respect to quality of material—in cast-iron «the 
specification of strength given for archwork in this 
material may be generally adopted. Preference should in all 
cases be given to foundries in which long castings can be 
made in a vertical position, so that every opportunity of 
obtaining sound castings free from scale and blow-holes 
may be afforded. The quality of the material may also be 
in some measure judged of by its weight on the scale as 
compared with the weight calculated from measurement 
of the casting—good cast-iron weighs 470 lbs. per cubic 
foot. By this test a honeycombed casting will at once be 
detected, or one that is full of cinder. Girder-plates should. 
not break under an ultimate tensile strain of less than 
21 to 22 tons per sectional square inch in the direction of 
the fibre, and 17 to 18 tons across the fibre, with an 
extension of not less than 1o per cent. in the direction of 
the fibre, and 5 per cent. across it. Of course in the 
designs the plates are to be arranged so that the principal 
strains run in the direction of the length of the plates. 
Small bars and angle-irons will show higher rates of strength, 
about 24 tons per sectional square inch, but their extension 
will not be so great, although it should reach ro per cent. 
Mild steel suitable for girderwork should have an ultimate 
tensile resistance not less than 28 or more than 32 tons per 
sectional square inch; the safe working stress on this 
material will be 7 tons in both tension and compression. 


THE LIVERPOOL ACADEMY. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Liverpool Post writes :— 
What has become of the Liverpool Academy? That it 
has still a name I have the evidence of the exhibition catalogue, 
but where is its local habitation? Echo only can answer this. 
question in its usual unsatisfactory style by repeating it. True 
that no later than last year, I think, or at any rate the year 
before, I saw the name of Mr. W. J. Bishop, “ president of the 
Liverpool Academy,” in the catalogue; but this is certainly a 
case in which the query, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” is highly 
appropriate, for it may be doubted if there was ever another in 
which a name signified less. Accepting the evidence of the 
catalogue as to the existence of a president—and I sincerely 
hope that Mr. Bishop is so far like the Thane of Cawdor, that 
he “lives—a prosperous gentleman”—where is the usual staff 
of an academy, and where are we to look for its schools? Sad 
to say, the accessible information on these points is meagre and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. The only place where anything 
is known of the Liverpool Academy as a practically existing 
body is a Gallery of Art in Colquitt Street, about which little is. 
known in Liverpool, for the sufficient reason that it is only open 
to the public for a few hours on Monday in each week. For 
the remaining 313 days of the year it remains more like a 
mausoleum of art than an institution intended for the public use. 
I have no doubt that a satisfactory explanation from a legal 
point of view would be forthcoming, if required, for this extra- 
ordinary state of things; but whether the explanation would be 
satisfactory to common sense is another question entirely. 

That the gallery—or, to speak more correctly, the mauso- 
leum—of art in question should be thus doomed to perpetual 
silence and desolation except on one day in the week is the 
more to be deplored as the collection it contains is of real value 
and importance from an artistic point of view. On the ground 
floor of the building there is a gallery of casts which are in all 
cases fine reproductions of the best recovered examples of 
Classic sculpture, including the frieze of the Parthenon, which: 
lines the upper. part of the walls. On the floor above the 
display of pictures includes an extensive and highly interesting 
collection of paintings of the Early Renaissance and pre- 
Raphaelite periods, and another collection of drawings from the 
life'in chalk by some of the most celebrated artists of the 
English school, besides many other features of the highest 
artistic interest. Comparisons, we know, are odious, but truth 
compels the statement that the permanent collection in the 
Walker Art Gallery contrasts very unfavourably in many 
respects, and especially for purposes of study, with that 
located in this forgotten and deserted institution, the echoes of 
which are only wakened by the footsteps of its solitary keeper. 
If that man is not a misanthrope of the sourest kind, cut off as 
he is from all association with his kind, it must be because he 
finds consolation in the fact that he is in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of a sinecure which nobody envies him. For the 
rest, his only companions are the silent casts, pictures, and 
drawings ; boys who come to study from the Royal Institution 
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School ; and on Mondays an occasional stray visitor, who soon 
takes his flight, depressed by the dreary silence, which is only 
disturbed by the echo of his footsteps sounding noisily in the 
deserted gallery. At the top of the stairs, in a large open 
recess, is a seated marble figure of William Roscoe, the founder 
of the gallery. I wonder if it came downstairs like the statue 
of the Commendatore in “Don Juan” would the keeper be 
frightened out of his life, or relieved at having some one to 
talk to. I fancy that under such circumstances Roscoe would 
express himself about the treatment of his bequest to the 
public in a style savouring more of the energetic Liverpool 
Citizen of the last century than of the historian of the Medici. 

In this melancholy house of art the members of the Liver- 
pool Academy were, and I believe are still, so to speak, lodgers. 
I can only speak of the earlier period—say, twenty-five or thirty 
years ago—when the Academy still gave vigorous evidence of 
its existence and activity by its annual exhibitions in Post 
Office Place; before Mr. Joseph Boult and the hosts of 
Philistines, with ‘‘No pre-Kaphaelism” inscribed upon their 
banners, came down, as Byron sang, “like a wolf on the fold,” 
and utterly routed the simple artistic brotherhood. The mem- 
bers of the Liverpool Academy were, in fact, the early martyrs 
of an artistic faith of which Millais, and Holman Hunt, and 
Ford Madox Brown were the preachers, though Millais 
especially and others of less note have apostatised from the 
faith they were the first to promulgate. They are all now 
honoured, prosperous, and wealthy, rich in all the things which 
the world prizes, while the earliest victim offered at their shrine 
is homeless and without a place to lay its head. Before the 
catastrophe came about the Academy classes for drawing from 
the antique and painting from the life were held on alternate 
evenings in the Colquitt Street gallery of casts, under the 
direction and supervision of the members. Of both these 
classes I was decidedly the most juvenile member both in fact 

_and appearance, though I had obtained admission in the usual 
way by sending in drawings from the antique to the committee. 
So boyish, indeed, was I in looks and figure that I kept as 
much as possible out of the visual range of the male models, 
fancying that they regarded my presence with severe dis- 
approval, though I don’t suppose they ever noticed me at all. 
That was not the only trouble, however, arising from my 
precocious artistic ambition. At the annual sending in of 
pictures for exhibition the Hanging Committee were naturally 
disposed to favour the contributions of their students, and, no 
doubt on account of my youth, I was treated with an amount 
of consideration which sometimes excited the wrath of critics, 
who were loud in their denunciation of the “ favouritism ” shown 
to “schoolboy daubs” in comparison with the skying of works 
of real merit. I was consoled, however, by the fact that the 
“schoolboy daubs” sold, while the works of real merit did not. 
I only mention these trivial personal details for the purpose of 
showing that the members of the Academy, as I knew it, were 
very kindly disposed people, erring, if at all, on the side of 
generous consideration, and animated by a sincere desire to 
encourage the slightest sign of artistic promise. I don’t know 
what the members of the present Liverpool Academy are like, 
or, indeed, whether there are any members, though I have been 
told that classes still meet in the Colquitt Street gallery for 
drawing from the antique and painting from the life ; and that 
the classes are in connection with the Academy. Beyond this 
there is only the evidence of an occasional contribution to the 
Autumn Exhibition to remind anybody that there is such a 
body in existence. 

No one, I think, will dispute the assertion that Liverpool is 
quite important enough, as far as its place in the national 
life is concerned, to have an academy of art of its own. 
There are all the materials for it already in existence, and all 
that is wanted is organisation. The objection may possibly be 
made that business men are much better guardians and managers 
of artistic interests than artists can possibly be, because the 
former are entirely free from professional prejudices and 
jealousies. Certainly, too, it must be allowed that this view of 
the case derives great weight from the conspicuous success of 
the arts committee of the corporation. The question arises, 
however, How much of this success has been simply the 
result of personal influence? The truth is, that though we may 
sometimes get exceptional men to do exceptional work, as in 
the case of the arts committee, that is no reason why we should 
expect a recurrence of exceptions as regular as the seasons, or 
for taking the work permanently out of the hands to which it 
naturally and properly belongs. As for the professional pre- 
judices and jealousies argument, the whole career of the defunct 
Liverpool Academy is a flat refutation of it. That institution 
was wrecked for no other reason than because its managers 
were conspicuously free from anything like professional pre- 
judice or jealousy. If they had not been they would not have 
been among the first to give a welcome and all the honours at 
their disposal to a new development of artistic thought which, 
in Liverpool at any rate, was highly unpopular, They went to 
war with their immediate neighbours and patrons for an idea, 
and came to grief in consequence, which proves that they were 
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animated by a higher purpose than the advancement of selfish 
or personal interests, 

Of course, if the sole purpose of an academy was to teach, 
we have an admirable substitute for one in the Government 
School of Art in Mount Street, with its excellent artist and 
president, Mr. John Finnie. As a teaching institution nothing 
could be better; but the idea of an academy is something much 
higher than that of a teaching institution. Teaching is one, 
but certainly not the most important, function of an academy, 
the main object of which ought to be to bring into intimate 
relation and association all that is best and most vigorous in 
the artistic life of the community. There is plenty of artistic 
life and energy in Liverpool, but it wants a centre, a focus. If 
the artists at present doing good work among us, as evidenced 
not only by the autumn gathering but by the many scattered 
water-colour exhibitions, were to combine their forces and form 
one central institution, there is no reason why they should not 
have an annual exhibition of their own, or why they should not 
resuscitate and reinstitute the old academy on a new and more 
extended basis. An academy including all that is best in local 
artistic life would, even if it did not start an exhibition of its 
own, be independent of the patronage of a corporation hanging 
committee, and in a position to claim special representation 
either in separate rooms or by separate hanging. On the other 
hand, if an independent exhibition was decided upon, there can 
be no doubt that London artists would be even more willing to 
contribute than they are at present. All this, however, is matter 
for future consideration. The first necessity of the present is 
organisation, and towards this no steps can be taken until the 
difficulties in the way of it have been discovered and sur- 
mounted. There will be difficulties, no doubt, but there is no 
apparent reason why they should not be overcome if there is 
the “will” to do so, which is proverbially necessary to the 
discovery of the “ way.” 


MR. A. J. BALFOUR ON ART. 


()* Thursday in last week the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 

M.P., visited Hertford for the purpose of opening the 
Public Library and School of Art, which has been erected to 
commemorate the Jubilee of the Queen. The library was 
erected at a cost of about 3,000/,, partly by subscriptions and 
partly by a penny rate, which will yield something less than 
200/, a year. Mr. Balfour, in the course of his address, said :— 
I understand that this building is intended to serve two distinct 
though closely allied objects. It is partly intended to afford a 
local habitation to the Art School of East Hertfordshire, and 
partly it is intended to give an opportunity for housing the 
books which belong to the Free Library, and to provide rooms 
in which those books can be turned to the best advantage. I 
do not know that it will be necessary for me in the presence of 
this audience to dwell much upon the advantages either of the 
Art School or of the Free Library. I have reason to know that, 
so far as the Art School is concerned, the institution has got 
beyond the experimental stage. Started, I believe, about nine 
years ago, it has proved by every test that can be applied to it 
a most admirable success. I have been furnished since I came 
into the room with a list of prizes that have been won by the 
students in the Art School. I notice that since 1885 we have 
won—if I may associate myself with the institution—one gold 
medal, three silver medals, seven bronze medals, fifteen Queen’s 
prizes, and fourteen other prizes. That, I think, is no incon- 
siderable or inglorious record of the success which has attended 
this institution. I am told that this record will compare favour- 
ably, not merely with the record of towns of the size of Hertford, 
but with the great cities of the North of England. That being 
so, I think we who are interested in Hertford and this part of 
Hertfordshire may well feel some pride at the success which 
has attended local efforts in this direction. For my part, I 
attach very high value to this solid instruction in art principles. 
Not very long ago art was supposed to be the monopoly, so far 
as I have been able to observe, of young ladies in the school- 
room, They were taught, whether they had an ear for music 
or not, a certain number of scales or five-finger exercises ; and, 
whether they had an eye for colour or not, they were taught a 
certain amount of water-colour drawing ; and the art instincts 
of the community were supposed to be satisfied with these 
operations. Whether much substantial advantage was derived 
by the pupils or their friends I have never been able to con- 
vince my mind. For my own part I do not believe that any- 
thing whatever is really gained by that superficial varnish of 
superficial accomplishments. The art classes under the Science 
and Art Department of South Kensington aim at something 
much more solid and much more permanent. They do not 
profess to regard art training as a mere decorative accomplish- 
ment which is to take the place, in young ladies’ schools, of 
Latin and Greek in boys’ education. They consider, and I 
agree with them in considering, that no community can be in a 
thoroughly healthy condition if its whole interest is turned in 
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the direction of material prosperity, even if they add to them 
solid. learning. After all, our instincts for what is beautiful 
form as much a part of our original nature and as much deserve 
cultivation as any other part of our being ; and if this Art 
School contributes in any way to the cultivation of these higher 
instincts and higher tastes which we all possess—though, as 
regards some of us, in a somewhat rudimentary condition—it 
is eminently worthy of the care of those who have at heart the 
best developments of our social institutions. I admit that the 
number of those who can take advantage of an art school is 
necessarily far less than those who may take advantage of a 
public library. Literature is more universal than any other 
form of human activity, because, in one sense, it includes 
them all. Literature is art, but it is not art alone; 
it is also science, it is also learning; and therefore 
the number of those to whom literature appeals is necessarily 
greater than those who are appealed to either by painting, or by 
music, or by architecture, or by any one of those arts which are 
more strictly and properly designated the fine arts. And, 
further, it has always appeared to me that it is more within our 
power to render literature accessible to the generality of the 
community than it is within our power to render any fine art 
accessible to the masses of our countrymen. Music, indeed, 
can be and ought to be made a democratic art, and I rejoice to 
see the progress which musical education is making in the 
general culture of the country. But I confess that with regard 
to pictures I do not think the same results can be attained with 
the same measure of success. I express my private opinion 
only when I say that I believe there is more innocent hypocrisy 
talked about the admiration of picture galleries than about any 
other subject connected either with religion or culture. People 
get their sentiments on these matters, not from the pictures 
which they look at, but from the guide-books they read ; and 
they struggle through foreign gallery after foreign gallery, 
looking upon, in many cases, nothing but a few catalogues of 
the names of the great masters of old times, and, if they are 
industrious, get a small smattering of art terms from Murray’s 
guide-book. Now, this is not wholly the fault of the spectators. 
The truth is that most of the pictures that we look at in galleries 
never were intended to be looked at in galleries at all; they 
were painted to be enjoyed under very different surroundings, 
and those who are genuinely fond of art may be pardoned if 
they look with dismay on catalogues of the masterpieces which 
they are expected to enjoy in the course of a morning’s walk 
through some great gallery. No such limitation attaches to 
our interest in books. They are far more independent of place, 
of time, and of surrounding circumstances than are the master- 
pieces of pictorial art. 


A CORINTHIAN VASE. 


HE importance of a work of art, says a correspondent of 
the Zzmes, is entirely independent of its size, therefore no 

one will be surprised to hear that the masterpiece of Greek 
ceramic art lately presented to the British Museum by Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan, the secretary of the Hellenic Society, is 
of the smallest dimension, being under 3 inches in height. It 
belongs to a class of which the Museum already possessed two 
fine specimens, and of about the same size, in the Aryballos 
from Kamiros and the Lekythos from the Temple collection ; 
but perhaps the choicest example hitherto known has been the 
Aryballos in the Berlin Museum, which is figured and described 
in the Archdologische Zeitung, 1853, plate 10. All these vases 
possess the distinguishing characteristics of material and deco- 
ration common to Corinthian pottery of the sixth century. The 
paste is a warm cream colour, close grained and compact, the 
clay being free from foreign substances that would injure the 
equality of the surfaces of the vessel. On this ground the 
decoration is painted in black principally, with the addition of 
red and olive, and heightened by an “engobe”—a colour 
applied in a second firing—of a deep reddish purple. The 
ornamentation is arranged in bands running round the vessels, 
palmettes, interlacings, and chevrons being placed about the 
neck, handle, and lower part of the utensils. The bands are 
emphasised by strong lines, and are filled in with representa- 
tions of animals, figures, or conventional ornament. When 
animals or human figures form the motive, the ground on which 
they are relieved is thickly sown with rosettes or flowers repre- 
senting a species of daisy, an infantile method of adding rich- 
ness to the general effect. This style of decoration unmis- 
takably betrays its Oriental origin. The animals are those of 
Egypt and Assyria, the winged divinities are Assyrian; in 
short, to the smallest detail the pottery reproduces the metal 
vessels of Tyre and Sidon, Phcenician art at that period being 
under a strong Assyrian influence. These types, exclusively 
Oriental, dominate the earliest Corinthian pottery—the ware 
that was undoubtedly fabricated at Corinth. But after a time 
subjects from the Greek mythology and heroic legends make 
their appearance. For instance, the subject of the principal 
band of the Berlin Aryballos represents Hercules fighting with 


the Centaurs ; in other cases are found episodes of the Trojan 
war. Sometimes the subject represents a scene of pastoral life, 
as in the Temple Lekythos, where shepherds are attacking a 
couple of lions which have killed a goat. This scene, however, 
could not have come within the experience of a Greek, since 
there were no lions in Greece; the artist has, therefore, pro- 
bably directly copied a scene from a Phcenician metal vessel, 
such vessels as the Bologna or Este sz¢u/@—although it is pro- 
bable these may not be of actual Phoenician fabrication, there 
is no mistaking the influence of their art. 

The Macmillan vase is pear-shaped, rising from a smal} 
flattened base, and has the neck in the part opposed to the 
broad flat handle modelled to represent a lion’s head with open 
jaws and extended tongue, the mouth being the orifice of the 
vessel. The body of the vase—which may be called a lekythos 
—is divided into five unequal bands. The upper one contains 
conventional ornaments of Phoenician design, the lowest has 
spike-shaped petals rising from the base ; the handle is covered 
with elaborately twisted or plaited ribands arranged in a band. 
Of the three central bands on the body of the vase, by far the 
largest and most important is the upper one, which also 
includes its greatest diameter. In this space is represented a 
combat of warriors wearing the usual Greek armour, having 
crested helmets, circular shields, and fighting with spears. They 
are eighteen, all told, but some are disabled and brought to 
their knees ; the majority, however, are still struggling vigor- 
ously. There is no inscription or indication of any particular 
encounter ; the shields bear devices of animals and birds, and 
these may have suggested separate personalities to contem- 
poraries, though it is perhaps more probable that the artist 
merely intended to set forth a scene of battle, striking a cord 
that would awaken the strongest sympathies in the imagination 
of the purchaser. Again, in the second band, he appeals to 
what had always a peculiar interest for the Greek—his delight 
in athletics and trials of speed. The scene represents a race of 
six horses mounted by boys ; the lads in varied and energetic 
action urge the horses to their utmost speed ; the only other 
object in the composition is an ape seated upon the ground 
—surely intended for a satirical touch. Lastly, in_ the 
lowest and narrowest band a hunting scene is set forth—a 
couple of dogs are chasing a hare, which runs towards a 
man who has spread out a net; two other dogs have run 
down and seized a fox, and a smaller dog sits by the hunts- 
man. Remembering the entire height of the vase, it will be 
understood that the figures and animals, especially in the 
two lowest bands, are of the tiniest dimensions, yet the draw- 
ing and proportions are accurately maintained, and the atti- 
tudes are conceived with a spirit and individuality as if the 
composition had filled a space of the amplest size. The pro- 
minent trait of the series of designs is the passion for swift 
and energetic action. Usually in vases of this style the birds. 
or animals are arranged in sequence, absolutely motionless or 
peaceably grazing. Here the artist has disdained such an 
insipid monotony of presentation; he has selected stirring 
subjects and has portrayed them with genuine dramatic instinct 
and with a masterly capacity for design only to be obtained 
after long and disciplined practice. Moreover, the same con- 
summate skill is shown in the modelling of the lion’s head 
which crowns the vase. Mr. Murray has placed it beside the 
celebrated archaic cenochoe from Santorin, which has been 
considered the masterpiece of the first vase room, and is un- 
paralleled in the museums of Europe. In that case the top of 
the vase is formed of a bird’s head with open beak, of most 
masculine invention, but it will probably be agreed that for 
severity of design and mastery of form the smaller example 
bears the palm. The type of the lion’s head will be found in 
work like that of the glazed pottery of Tel-el-Jahoudi, of the 
period of Rameses III.,in the blue glazed Rhyton of the 
Louvre of the XIIIth dynasty, and the lions in the palace of 
Susa. It is distinctly Oriental in conception, but reproduced 
by a hand that was entirely in artistic sympathy with the crea- 
tions of its precursors. Words are vain to express the subtle 
charm pervading an object which is penetrated with such 
exquisite taste and fashioned. with such unerring skill. The 
engraver’s art alone can adequately suggest its refinements of 
execution. We are therefore happy to announce that the vase 
will be illustrated in the Journal of the Hellenic Society, 
and will be accompanied by a paper from the pen of Mr. Cecib 
Smitb. 

The Classical scholar may remember that this is not the 
first time these archaic Corinthian vases have been highly 
prized and eagerly sought for. When Julius Cesar recolonised 
Corinth, after it had been sacked and destroyed by 
L. Mummius, the colonists found it more profitable to explore 
and rifle the ancient tombs than to devote themselves to 
agricultural labours. The pottery and bronze thus unearthed 
were sent to Rome, where they appear to have realised high 
prices ; Strabo, indeed, remarks that Rome was filled with 
necrocorinthia, Fortunately, some tombs escaped the vigilance 
of the Roman veterans, and one of these may have lately 
yielded the vase that Mr. Macmillan has so generously given 
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to the Museum. At the same time, although fashioned on the 
lines of Corinthian pottery, it is far from certain that it can be 
unquestionably a work of the native school. A distinguished 
authority, the late M. Rayet, declined to assign the Berlin 
Aryballos to Corinth. The composition in that instance is 
confessedly crude; the figures are to a certain extent 
awkwardly posed and stiffly drawn. If, therefore, the Berlin 
vase shows higher elements of design than can be attributed to 
a Corinthian artist, still less can the Macmillan vase be 
claimed for Corinth. The art is here freer; it is, indeed, 
entirely unshackled. Extraneous trivialities of decoration, like 
~ stars and rosettes sprinkled on the ground, are discarded. The 
artist relies solely on his dramatic conception, his power of 
design, and his accuracy of manipulation. These he possesses to 
a very high degree, and these are qualities pertaining to another 
school of Greek ceramic art, the Athenian, scarcely to that of 
Corinth of the sixth century. 


GOVAN ASYLUM COMPETITION. 


O* August 15 the Govan District Lunacy Board announced 

that it was resolved to erect a District Lunatic Asylum 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and that the competition 
should be restricted to eight architects practising in the city. 
It was stated that the successful competitor whose plans were 
accepted, and who would receive the appointment as architect, 
was to receive no premium. The first premium to the unsuccess- 
ful competitors will be 60/7, the second 49/, the five remaining 
premiums 20/. each. The plans to be the property of the 
District Board. The architect appo‘nted to plan and superin- 
tend the erection of the asylum will receive a commission at 
the rate of 3 per cent. on the cost of the construction. 

After consideration of applications, the following architects 
were selected to compete :—Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, 136 
Wellington Street ; Mr. R. A. Bryden, of Clarke & Bell, 212 
St. Vincent Street; Mr. James L. Cowan, 135 Wellington 
Street; Messrs. John Honeyman & Keppie, 142 Bath Street ; 
Mr. D. M‘Naughton, 137 West Regent Street; Mr. Alex. 
Skirving, 121 West Regent Street; Messrs. James Salmon & 
Son, 197 St. Vincent Street ; Mr. Malcolm Stark, jun., 167 St. 
Vincent Street. The Lunacy Board also appointed the firm of 
Messrs. Douglas Hunter & Whitson, 197 St. Vincent Street, to 
the effice of measurers for the asylum. 


TESSERZ. 


John Zoffany, RA. 
W. H. PYNE. 


yes: who was a native of Ratisbon, came to England 
in 1761, three years before the death of Hogarth, whose 
vacant place in the arts he, in some measure, supplied ; for 
although he had no pretensions to those inventive powers by 
which Hogarth so deservedly gained distinction, yet he had the 
power of depicting character, as is evident in the many dramatic 
pieces which he painted under the auspices of Hogarth’s friend 
and patron, Garrick. Indeed it was this great actor who 
brought Zoffany into public notice, which happened through 
one of those fortuitous circumstances which have followed at 
the heels of certain singularly gifted geniuses, not only at the 
commencement of their career, but have dodged or waylaid 
their chequered fate through life: this, however, was a lucky 
one for the painter. When Zeffany first arrived in the British 
metropolis he brought with him some trifle short of a hundred 
pounds. “With this,” said he, relating his adventures many 
years after to one of his old friends, “with this I commenced 
meaccaront, bought a suit @ la mode, a gold watch, and gold- 
headed cane.” Thus equipped, he walked into the service of 
Benjamin Wilson, a portrait painter, then residing in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. With this artist he en- 
gaged himself as drapery-painter, and remained with him until, 
tired of the monotony of his employment, he determined to try 
his fortune by trading on the capital of his talent on his own 
account. He accordingly took furnished apartments at the 
upper part of Tottenham Court Road, near where was so long 
exposed the sculptured figure of the piper, and commenced his 
practice as a limner by painting the portraits of his landlord 
and landlady, which, as a standing advertisement, were placed 
on each side the gate that opened into the area before the 
house. Garrick, by chance passing’ that way, saw these speci- 
mens, admired them, and inquired for the painter. The inter- 
view ended in his employing the artist to paint himself in small, 
and hence were produced those admired subjects in which our 
Roscius made so conspicuous a figure. That, however, in 
which he is represented as Abel Drugger obtained for the 
painter the greatestfame. Sir Joshua Reynolds was so pleased 
with this truly dramatic piece that he purchased it of Zoffany 


for the sum of one hundred guineas. This flattering circum- 
stance alone might have rapidly advanced the fortunes of 
Zoffany, but his lideral habits of living exceeded his income, 
and though never from this moment wanting employment, his 
finances became seriously straitened. The late Earl of Carlisle 
at this period, conversing with Sir Joshua, again expressed a 
wish that he had been the possessor of this said picture of 
Garrick in the character of Abel Drugger. He had often . 
endeavoured to persuade his friend Sir Joshua to part with it. 
“Well, my lord,” said he, “what premium will you pay upon 
my purchase?” “Any sum you will name,” replied the earl. 
“Then it is yours, my lord, if you will pay me one hundred 
guineas, and add fifty as a gratuity to Mr. Zoffany.” His lord- 
ship consented, and so, to the credit as well as satisfaction of 
all parties, it was settled. The picture is now in the gallery at 
his lordship’s late seat at Castle Howard. Sir Joshua not 
unfrequently added to the means of contemporary artists of 
merit by this delicate method of transferring what he had pur- 
chased in the first instance as a compliment to that talent 
which he thus brought into notice. Zoffany at length, through, 
the friendly offices of Sir Joshua, obtained the notice of the. 
great; and a portrait which he painted of a nobleman, we. 
believe Lord Barrymore, acquired for him a great succession 
of employment and consequent celebrity. He obtained the. 
patronage of George III, and some of his best pictures are. 
those of portraits and conversation pieces of the royal family. 
Having expressed a wish to visit Italy, His Majesty generously 
assisted him in providing the means for his journey. It was. 
owing to a desire hinted by the queen on his departure that 
Zoffany produced the picture of the Florence Gallery. The 
queen requested Zoffany, if he visited Florence, and could fiad 
a convenient opportunity, to make a sketch of the celebrated 
gallery there. Exceeding his commission, he produced the 
elaborate and highly meritorious picture in question, which, 
after his return to England, finishing with the utmost care, he 
submitted to their Majesties at Buckingham House. The_ 
hopes which he had indulged as to the result of this exertion, 
of his talent, however, were frustrated, for when on inquiry Her 
Majesty was informed that the painter expected to receive two 
thousand guineas for the picture, no further inquiries were 
made, and it was long left in the possession of its ingenious but 
indiscreet author. It has been said, indeed, that he had rated 
this work so high as to even hint at the sum of three thousand — 
guineas ; but taking it at one-third of that amount, according - 
to the ratio of estimating modern works of art at that period, 
it was not likely that even the royal purse would be opened to 
the extent of such a demand. Some years subsequent to his 
return from Italy this picture of the Florence Gallery, however, 
was purchased of Zoffany by the queen for six hundred guineas, | 
a sum perhaps commensurate with the value of the picture in 
those days, though not an entire remuneration for the labour 
bestowed upon it. 


The Archzeology of Rochestar. 
R. BERNAL. 

The city of Rochester was once a considerable Romar 
settlement known under the name of Durobrivis, and continued 
to be a military station in the time of the Saxon ruler. It 
suffered severely in the internal contests of the kings, between 
whom the whole of England was divided. It was repeatedly” 
ravaged by the merciless Northmen, whose fleets sailed’ 
triumphantly up the Medway. The bridge of Rochester has,- 
in common with all other mortal works, undergone frequent 
and considerable mutations. Originally constructed of timber’ 
in the reign of King Edgar, it was maintained by Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and by the contributions of other” 
great owners of land in the adjoining districts ; it was ofter 
extensively repaired. In the reign of Richard II. a stone 
bridge was erected by Sir Robert Knolles and Lord John 
Cobham at their own cost. Estates of some value were 
granted in perpetuity for the repairs and support of the fabric, 
which was completed between the seventeenth and twenty- 
second years of Richard II. Inthe time of Elizabeth an Act 
of Parliament, the result of a previous commission of inquiry, 
was obtained, by which two wardens and twelve assistants 
were directed to be elected annually for the management of the 
concerns of the bridge, the rental of the estates appropriated 
thereto being considerable. Material repairs were from time 
to time effected in the structure. The record-room or bridge 
chamber was near to the east end of the bridge. Underneath 
was a porch of a chapel, or chantry, which was founded by 
Jobn de Cobham at the time of the building of the bridge. 
This chapel, formerly called AZ/e solven, or All Souls, was 
intended chiefly for the use of travellers, and three chaplains 
were appointed to officiate in it at a salary of 6/ each yearly, 
payable out of the income of the bridge estates. It had ceased 
to be a place of Divine worship by disuse before the fourteenth 
year of Elizabeth, and in the course of subsequent years it was 
used as a dwelling-house. Some very old houses which have 
struggled against the silent inroads of time and the bustling 
progress of modern refinement and improvement, are still to be 
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met with in Rochester. They present valuable illustrations of 
the ornate and domestic architecture of their respective periods. 
Remains of the city walls are yet to be seen, affording proofs 
of the taste for solidity in which their builders indulged. The 
Castle, so distinguished an ornament in: the features of this 
picturesque locality, stands on the site of the original Roman 
castrum. Whatever might have been its state at the period 
of the Heptarchy, it was put into efficient repair, and con- 
sidered to be a strong and important fortress, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. It is well known that the Castle, as it 
exists at the present day, affords a fine example of Norman 
military architecture. Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, under 
William Rufus, was the skilful architect who designed and 
erected (if he did not wholly complete) the celebrated keep or 
great tower. During the periods which intervened between 
the time of this important addition by Bishop Gundulph, and 
the accession of Edward I., the Castle sustained several sieges 
in the frequent civil contentions that disturbed the nation. 
Since then, no events of particular interest are to be found in 
its history. Sadly neglected before the reign of Henry VIII, 
it was finally dismantled in the days of James I. Sir Anthony 
Weldon obtained a grant of the Castle and its appendages, 
and in the course of years this famed stronghold was stripped 
of all its grandeur, and its massive rafters and tough floorings 
sold and devoted to the less romantic purposes of a brewery. 
The ecclesiastical history of Rochester dates from very early 
times. Its See, one of the most ancient in the kingdom, was 
founded about the year 620, by Ethelbert, King of Kent, together 
with the Priory of Secular Canons, in honour of St. Andrew. 
Twenty-eight bishops held the See prior to the Roman Con: 
quest, Justus, a Roman, being the first. Gundulph, appointed 
in the year 1077, by untiring efforts raised the fallen fortunes of 
the See of Rochester from the ruinous decay to which they 
had been consigned through the losses incurred in former con- 
tests, and the subsequent spoliations of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
the half-brother of the Norman William. The Cathedral was 
rebuilt by Gundulph, but not completed until some years after 
his decease. He died in the year 1108, and the ceremony of 
the dedication of the sacred edifice did not take place till the 
year 1130. The structure afterwards suffered greatly from 
more than one conflagration, which occasioned its partial 
-destruction, and the venerable building was not finally repaired 
and restored until the year 1240, during the bishopric of 
Richard de Wendover. 


British and Roman Mortars. 
A, AIKIN. 


By the addition of a little water, hydrate of lime may be 
made into a stiff paste, which in a short time will become dry, 
and will retain its form, although it possesses scarcely any 
hardness or tenacity, and a shower of rain will wash it all 
away. It is only by the admixture of sand and other hard sub- 
stances that it acquires the properties of a mortar or cement. 
The proportion of sand that can be incorporated into mortar 
depends partly on the fineness or coarseness of the sand itself, 
and partly on the nature of the lime, but as the sand is the 
cheaper ingredient there is always a temptation to excess on 
this side. Pliny mentions that the failure of buildings at Rome 
in his time was owing to a deficiency of lime in the mortar ; 
the proportions being 1 of lime to 4 of sharp pit-sand, and 1 of 
lime to 3 of round-grained sand from the sea or river. He 
likewise adds that the quality of the mortar is greatly improved 
by the addition of a third part of pounded tiles. The common 
London mortar is made of 1 part white chalk lime, and 23 of 
clean sharp river sand ; but not unfrequently dirty pit sand is 
substituted for the latter, and the lime itself being very im- 
perfectly burnt, a mixture is the result which never becomes 
hard, and has only a very imperfect adhesion to the bricks. 
White lime, when really good, will take a larger proportion of 
sand than the brown limes will, but in the London practice the 
reverse generally prevails—an additional proof of the badness 
of common chalk lime. Although it be certain that lime has 
a considerable chemical attraction for silica in a state of solu- 
tion, or perhaps of very fine division, yet it seems improbable 
that any action should exist between the two, when the silica is 
in grains of sand, especially considering their hardness, and, 
consequently, the strong adhesion between the particles of 
which they are composed ; yet there are certain facts and points 
of practice which can hardly be explained, unless this be 
admitted. The cohesion of a paste of hydrate of lime is not 
greater than that of a paste of carbonate of lime or chalk, and 
if the action of sand were merely mechanical, it is not easy to 
understand why it should form, with hydrate of lime, a strong 
cement, and not with chalk. It was an ancient law in Rome, 
that after the ingredients of mortar had been rubbed together 
with a little water, the mass should be kept in a covered pit for 
three years before being used ; and we are expressly informed 
by Pliny that buildings erected during the operation of that law 
were not liable to cracks. It was likewise an ancient practice 
(and Smeaton has confirmed the advantage of it by his own 
experience) to beat the mortar for a long time with a heavy 
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pestle, just before being used, the effect of which would be, not 
only more thoroughly to mix the ingredients, but to rub off 
from the outside of the grains of sand the compound of lime 
and silica, if such had been formed, and, by incorporating it 
with the mass, dispose it the more rapidly to consolidate. Mr. 
Smeaton also found that mortar made with white lime is far 
more improved by repeated beating than cement formed of 
argillo-ferruginous lime, which is satisfactorily accounted for by 
assuming (and it may be done with great probability) that the 
combination of part of the lime with the clay is effected in these 
latter limestones during the process of burning. The same 
excellent observer also found that if two samples—one of well- 
beaten mortar, and the other of mortar mixed only in the usual 
way—be afterwards diluted with water to the state of grout, the 
former will set sooner and become harder than the latter, which 
is all in favour of chemical action taking place between the 
ingredients. This combination of lime and silica (perhaps I 
ought only to say this supposed combination) appears, how- 
ever, to be decomposable by the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere, just as silicate of potash is, for by long exposure 
the lime in mortar will regain the greater part, but probably not 
the whole of its original carbonic acid. Thus Mr. Tennant 
found that common mortar, which had been exposed to the air 
for a year and three-quarters, had regained only 63 per cent. of 
its full quantity of carbonic acid ; and Mr. Marshall found that 
some mortar from Pickering Castle, some centuries old, had 
regained not more than 86 per cent. of its carbonic acid. I 
may also mention, as having some relation to this question, 
that many attempts have been made to burn old mortar, with 
the expectation of bringing it again into a state capable of form- 
ing a cement when mixed with water, but without the smallest 
success. 
Statues on Colunins. 


C. HEATH WILSON. 

Bronze statues are, in our times, executed on the same 
principles of composition adopted in marble statues, from the 
necessities of the latter material. A glance at the arrange- 
ment of bronze statues amongst the ancients may assist us in 
determining what principles of composition should be followed. 
In these we find that trunks of trees, masses of drapery, and 
the various contrivances necessary to strengthen marble 
statues, and only tolerated because necessary, are entirely dis- 
pensed with, and where drapery is essential to the subject, it 
descends in peculiarly light folds and is generally tightened 
round the ankles, every advantage of the material being taken 
to imitate the thinness of real drapery. There cannot be a 
doubt of the propriety and consequently of the taste of this 
arrangement, and an examination of the heavy dark masses in 
our streets and squares cannot fail to impress us with the con- 
viction that the ancient practice is the proper one. The con- 
sequences where such masses are placed on the summit of 
columns are peculiarly disastrous; it cannot, however, be 
doubted that bronze is the material which should, at all times, 
be adopted in such situations. We find, by the examination of 
ancient coins, that the statues of Trajan and Antoninus, placed 
upon the summits of their respective columns at Rome, were of 
a lightness in the arrangement wholly unattainable in marble 
or stone; these were clad in the military costume of their 
times. The able artists who executed the statues of St. Peter 
and St. Paul now occupying (very incongruously, it is true) the 
summits of these columns, had this difficulty to contend with, 
that their statues were, of necessity, enveloped in drapery; the 
talent with which the difficulty has been met is ev ent, and 
viewed at any reasonable distance the statues look well. The 
drapery is arranged so as to be narrowest at the ankles, and 
the small perforation which it has been possible to take advan- 
tage of between the feet has not been neglected, whilst the 
narrowing of the upper portion of the pedestals has greatly 
aided the grace of the general contour. It seems to me 
apparent that bronze is the only material which can enable the 
sculptor to make a statue fit in every respect for such a posi- 
tion ; reason and good taste require, and the universal practice 
of the best periods of art points out, that statues should 
be of a more costly material than the pillar, which can 
only be considered its pedestal. In the Parthenon, the 
exterior sculptures were of marble ; they only served to mark 
distinctly the character of the temple, the statue of the Deity 
within, The object, so to express myself, of the erection, was 
of far more costly material. ‘The columns at Rome were 
decorated with appropriate and historic sculptures marking 
their character ; the statues of the Emperors, the objects of 
the monuments, were of bronze. I have some doubts whether 
the bronze columns which the French have erected are in good 
taste ; they are imitations, or are designed on the principles of 
structures erected in marble. On the contrary, it has ever 
appeared to me that Bernini has displayed more philosophy 
and taste in his famous baldachino in St. Peter’s, in having 
erected, as he has done, a light and peculiar structure, in 
which he has taken every advantage of the capabilities of his 
material, OM 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 141.__BORDEN WOOD, LIPHOOK. SOUTH FRONT. 
(W. C. MARSHALL, M.A.) 


NO. 142,_ENTRANCE. [W. C. MARSHALL, M.A.) 
WO, 143._DETAIL OF SOUTH FRONT. [W. C. MARSHALL, M.A.) 


STOW FARM, SUFFOLK. 


HE alterations and additions to this country home are 
to be built in local brick and stone. The accommo- 
dation includes large hall, dining-room, drawing-room, 
library and billiard-room, six bedrooms, two dressing-rooms, 
bathroom, &c. The site occupies a slightly elevated posi- 
tion, from which a charming view of Gipping Wood and 
surrounding valley is obtained. The cost is estimated at 
2,3007, Mr. J. SroniEr, 22 Buckingham Street, Strand, is 
the architect. 


ROSELAWN, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


ro Ree little residence, which has just been erected for 
Mr. WILLIAM WETHERED, is beautifully situated on 
the bank of the Thames at Pangbourne, Berks, and com- 
mands some of the finest views on the river. Owing to the 
limitations of the site (riverside property in Pangbourne 
having become scarcely obtainable at any price) it has been 
-found impracticable to arrange the plan quite as might have 


been desired, and thus, partly in consequence of this, and 


‘partly because the site slopes rapidly towards the river, the 


house has been carried up higher than it would otherwise 
have been. It has been well finished internally, some of 


the hard woodwork in panelling, &c., having been brought 
from South America by Mr. WETHERED. Messrs, 
BoTtrRELL & Son, of Reading, are the builders ; Mr. W. 
RAvENScROFT, of the same town, is the architect. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY’S NEW 
CHARTER. 
ppoails period allowed for lodging objections with the Privy 


Council to the Royal Scottish Academy’s new charter 


expired on Saturday. It is understood, says the Scotsman, 
‘that none have been intimated. The officials there are quite 
alive to the correspondence which has taken place in the news- 


papers on the subject, and it is possible that when the charter 


is sent for consideration to a committee of the Council effect 
may be given to some of the alterations suggested. It is also 
understood that the charter will be sent by the Privy Council 
for the consideration of the Secretary for Scotland and the 
Lord Advocate before receiving final consent, and it is probable, 
owing to the holidays, that it may take some time before the 
necessary formalities are completed. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


S isan British Association will commence this year’s meeting 

at Newcastle-on-Tyne on September 11. The draft pro- 
gramme states that there will be eight sectional meetings as 
follows :—(a) Mathematical and physical, in the Durham 
College of Science; (4) chemical science, in the Durham 
College of Science; (c) geology, in the New Assembly Rooms ; 
(2) biology, in the New Assembly Rooms ; (e) geography, in 
St. James’s School ; (/) economic science and statistics, in the 
Presbyterian Church, St. Mary’s Place ; (4) anthropology (and 
anthropometrical laboratory), in the Public Library. At the 
last-named section a number of scientific instruments will be 
exhibited. The height and weight of individuals will be shown, 
and there will be tests for colour-blindness and for hearing 
capacity, and other courses and interesting demonstrations. 
Besides the sectional meetings there will be various evening 
meetings. The first will be on Wednesday, 11th inst., when 
Sir F. J. Bramwell will resign the chair, and Professor W. H. 
Flower, president-elect, will assume the presidency and deliver 
an address. On Friday, the 13th inst., the first evening lecture 
will be given by Professor W. C. Roberts-Austen on “ Harden- 
ing and Tempering of Steel.” The second evening lecture will 
‘be delivered by Mr. Walter Gardener on the 16th inst., and the 
subject will be, “ How Plants Maintain Themselves in the 
Struggle for Existence.” All the evening meetings will be held 


in St. George’s Hall. The concluding general meeting will be 
held in the Physical Science Lecture Theatre, College of 
Science, on September 18, at half-past two o'clock. On 
Saturday, the 14th inst., the University of Durham will give an 
invitation luncheon in the Castle, Durham, which will be followed 
by Convocation, when degrees will be conferred upon several of 
the distinguished visitors. Mrs. Newall has consented to allow 
members to inspect the large refractory telescope made for the 
late Alderman Newall. It is the largest instrument of the kind 
belonging to any private individual, and, having been presented 
to the University of Cambridge, it will be removed after the 
meeting. A large number of the most important works of 
the neighbourhood will be thrown open for the inspection of 
members, 


SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


N a letter to the Zzmes, Mr. Poynter, RA., writes :— 
A few weeks ago you were so good as to publish in your 
columns a valuable notice of this Society, setting forth its 
objects and announcing as its primary aim the raising by sub- 
scription a sufficient sum to enable it to assist the Egyptian 
Government in the important work of checking the destruction 
to its ancient monuments, which “has”—to quote your own 
expression—‘‘ been reduced to a system through the combined 
operations of natural causes and of depredatory Arabs, tourists, 
and curiosity-mongers.” Those who know Egypt could supply 
only too many instances in support of your statement ; only 
recently I have heard of a case, where a tomb just discovered, 
and seen with its reliefs and paintings in perfect preservation 
by a distinguished traveller on his journey up the Nile, was 
found by him on his return down the river bereft of its 
beauties, only a few broken fragments remaining ;_ the 
depredations in this case being supposed to be due to the 
acquisito-destructive propensities of the regular tourist. Two 
early painted tombs in the vicinity of Cairo have, within the 
last year or two, been entirely destroyed by the Arabs, and two 
others have been seriously injured. What would seem to be 
urgently required is a system of inspection which should make 
such a state of things impossible; under which a tomb when 
discovered should be at once reported to an authority specially 
appointed, and a guardian placed over it to render such odious 
depredations impracticable. Such an inspector has still to be 
appointed. The director of the Boulak Museum, in whose 
hands the inspection of the monuments is supposed to lie, is 
already sufficiently occupied with the management of the 
museum, and obviously unable to undertake duties covering so 
vast an extent of ground. He is, moreover, at present engaged 
in moving the contents of the museum from its notoriously 
unfit quarters at Boulak to the Gizeh Palace, a habitation, by 
the way, which some members of the committee of our Society 
consider to be fraught with danger to the precious objects which 
will be housed there, and to be highly inconvenient to 
Egyptologists and others who desire to visit and use the 
collection. 

The appeal for subscriptions has already, I am pleased to 
state, though started late in the season, produced a fair 
response. The Earl of Carlisle has generously promised 1o00/, 
and a goodly number of visitors to the Nile, and enthusiasts for 
the art and architecture of the ancient Egyptians, have given 
their names as members of the Society and as contributors of 
various sums. Among the latter I may mention the following :— 
John M. Cook, ro/. Ios. ; H. C. Kay, 1o/. ros.; Bertram Currie, 
10/, Ios. ; Edmund Oldfield, 57. 5s. ; Sir W. T. Lewis, 52. ; Sir 
Charles Rivers Wilson, K.C.M.G, CB. 5/.; E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., 1o/. tos. (ann.) ; L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., 5/. 55.; J. P. 
Heseltine, 5/. 5s.; Lord Arthur Russell, 52; L. M. Rate, 5. ; 
Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B., 5/7. 5s.; W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., 
5¢.; A. K. Hichens, 57; Laurence Harrison, 57. 5s. ; Henry 
Oppenheim, ro/. tos.; H. Vaughan, 5/.; J. Stewart Hodgson, 
rol.; F. G. Hilton Price, 57. 5s. (ann); Earl of Wharn- 
cliffe, 57.; T. Hayter Lewis, 57 55.; General Sir Frederick 
Stephenson, G.C.B., 107 Ios.; Rev. William MacGregor, 
5/. 5s. ; Right Hon. Sir H. A. Layard, G.C.B., 52. 5s. ; E. Burne 
Jones, A.R.A., 5/.; Alfred de Rothschild, 252. ; Arthur J. Scott, 
107. ; Mena Hotel, Cairo, 1o/,; Earl of Wemyss, 5/. (ann.) ; 
Earl of Northbrook, 5/7 (ann.); G. F. Watts, RA, 52. 5s. 
(ann.); Right Hon. Sir William H. Gregory, K.C.M.G., 52. ; 
Edward Armitage, R.A., 10/-; Sir F. W. Burton, 5/. 5s.; 
J. E. Tayler, 54; F. D. Mocatta, 5/.; Artin Pasha, 57. 
Besides these there are numerous contributors of smaller sums, 
to all of whom the thanks of the Society are due, but whose 
names as occupying too much of your valuable space I dare 
not include within the limits of a letter—especially as it is pro- 
posed to advertise a complete list in the 77es later on. 

It has never as yet been my lot to visit Egypt; but I have 
always, from the time when I was a student, taken an intense 
interest in Egyptian art, and in years gone by have chosen 
incidents connected with its history and customs as subjects for 
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pictures. It is this interest which makes me undertake, though 
most inadequately, the duties of honorary secretary to a Society 
which numbers among its committee and its members many 
artists, Egyptologists, and visitors to that wonderful country 
who are far more competent to speak as to the importance of 
our objects than I can possibly be. But though I have never 
been there, I know the unsurpassed beauty and magnificence 
of the stupendous remains which for organised grandeur of 
style and effect are incomparable throughout the world ; and I 
know the grievous condition of decay in which too many of 
them are at the present time, and I appeal with confidence to 
the hundreds who yearly visit Egypt and have seen for them- 
selves these unique monuments to assist ina scheme for arrest- 
ing now, once and for all, while we are in occupation of the 
country and ina position to apply the necessary means, that 
ruin which, from all accounts, seems to increase rather than 
diminish with the increased material prosperity of the country. 
If we in England will find the funds to do the work or even 
part of the work which the Egyptian Government has reported 
on as feasible, there is no doubt that the Egyptian Government 
will be able and willing to assist in it, and to institute the 
necessary system of inspection and guardianship to look after 
it and keep it in order when it is done. What this work is is 
fully set forth in the circular of the Society, which will put 
intending contributors in full possession of all details concern- 
ing the efforts which the Egyptian Government has already 
made—efforts which you, sir, mentioned in the notice of our 
Society to which I have already referred—and of the steps 
which are urgently needed to prevent further ruin to the more 
important and best-known monuments. The sum collected 
will of course be kept under the control of the committee, who 
will ultimately consider and decide as to the most fruitful 
method of expending it. It is almost needless to add that I 
will forward our circular to intending contributors desirous of 
learning further concerning our objects, and give any other 
information which comes within my functions. 


CONGRESS Of THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


aes eleventh annual congress of the Sanitary Institute of 

Great Britain, of which the Duke of Northumberland is 
president, will be held at Worcester during the week commenc- 
ing September 24. The congress is divided into three sections, 
viz. Section 1—Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine ; 
Section 2—Engineering and Architecture; Section 3— 
Chemistry, Meteorology, and Geology. There will be papers 
and discussions in each section, and addresses to the working- 
classes. The Earl of Beauchamp will give a garden party to 
the members of the congress on September 2 5. The Health 
Exhibition, including sanitary apparatus and appliances, in 
connection with the congress will be open to the public from 
September 24 to October 19. 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN BIRMINGHAM. 


slacks classes at the central and ten branch schools of the 
Corporation will recommence on Monday next, Sep- 
tember 9. The head-master (Mr. E. R. Taylor) will attend at 
the Central School, between the hours named in the advertise- 
ment, in order to be able to arrange the courses of study of 
intending students. The second grade and science prizes 
awarded by the Department of Science and Art on the results of 
personal examinations held last spring will be distributed by 
the chairman (Alderman Kenrick, M.P.), on September 12, in 
the large lecture theatre of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute. The Mayor (Alderman Barrow) will preside, and 
the head-master will on the same evening deliver an address 
to thestudents. The Right Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, Bart, 
M.P., vice-president of the Committee of Council on Education, 
has undertaken to distribute, in February next, the Govern- 
ment prizes for advanced art subjects, and to address the 
students. 

No great changes have been found necessary in the general 
arrangements. The course of advanced lectures on the prin- 
ciples of ornament has been replaced by one on the develop- 
ment of historic ornament, for which a new syllabus has been 
prepared. The science classes at the Cowper Street and Ellen 
Street branch schools will meet on Saturdays from 3 to 
4.45 P.M., instead of on Saturday evenings, as _ heretofore. 
Arrangements have been made for the continuance at the latter 
school of the classes for students sent by the Birmingham 
Jewellers and Silversmiths’ Association, and also for the 
admission thereto of female students. The jewellers’ classes, 
begun last year, have been most successful, largely owing, no 
doubt, to the great interest taken in them by the employers. 
Probably owing to the peculiar conditions ofthe trade, the classes 
for glassworkers opened at the Loxton Street branch school have 


never been satisfactorily attended, although they are conducted 
with the co-operation of the Midland Association of Flint-Glass 
Manufacturers. It is hoped that the increasing success which 
has characterised the class at Ellen Street may encourage the 
glass manufacturers and their employés to further avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered to them by the school, which 
has a direct bearing upon their trade. Particulars are included 
in the programme as to the revised selection made by the 
Department of subjects for reward in the national competition. 
The list of local prizes has been changed. The Mayor offers a 
prize of 5/. for tiles or plaques, designed and either painted or 
modelled in low relief; and Mr. Jethro A. Cossins offers a 
prize (or prizes) of 5/. 5s. for designs for articles of everyday 
use. Alderman Cook and Mr. Thomas Cond continue their 
prizes respectively for drawings of machinery and for design. 
Many valuable prizes are, in addition, offered by the committee, 
mainly for design or kindred subjects. A few broad facts indi- 
Cating the scope of the work of the school may not be unin- 
teresting. The work begins with pupils in the lowest standards 
of the boys’ departments of Board schools within the city. 
The instruction of drawing in all those departments is, by 
arrangement with the School Board, superintended by officers 
of the committee ; and the pupil and candidate pupil teachers 
under the Board—about 4oo in all—are taught art subjects in 
classes controlled by the committee. Every year about 450 
free admissions to the branch schools are offered to pupils of 
all the public elementary schools within the city. There are 
nine branch schools, held on five evenings a week at the Board 
schools in different parts of the town. The fee for instruction 
at a branch school every night throughout the school year is 
5s. 6d, payable in two fees of 35. and 2s. 6d., anda drawing- 
board is provided free for each student. The course of instruc- 
tion at the branch schools ranges from elementary freehand to 
design, and includes the technical subjects of building con- 
struction and machine construction. At the Central School 
classes are held during the session on every morning, after- 
noon, and evening, and the syllabus is very varied. Valuable 
free admissions and scholarships—one of a total monetary 
value of .183/.—are offered to students. Provision has thus 
been made, as regards art teaching, for the requirements of alk 
sections of the community. 


RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 


[ee TRAYNER, on a note of suspension presented by 
Sir George Warrender, Bart., and others, has granted 
interim interdict against the heritors of Dunbar proceeding 
with certain alterations on the parish church, which, at a recent 
meeting of the heritors, it was agreed by a majority to carry 
out. The petitioners in their statement of facts give a narra- 
tive of the steps recently taken by the Dowager-Duchess of 
Roxburghe to raise funds for the restoration of the church, of 
the employment of Mr. Hay, architect, to prepare plans, and 
of the opposition by certain of the heritors to these being pro- 
ceeded with, on the ground of their cost being likely to exceed 
the sum in the hands of the Duchess. The narrative brings 
the sequence of events down to the last meeting of the heritors 
on the 14th ult., as reported in the Scotsman, on which occa- 
sion a protest was lodged against the motion adopted by a 
majority of the meeting. The protest was to the effect “ that 
the plans do not provide for the necessary seat accommodation 
requisite to meet the present allocation, and therefore it is. 
illegal without the consent of the whole heritors to reduce the 
number of seats in the church; that in the opinion of the 
minority the plans cannot be carried out for the sum of money 
on hand, and therefore the minority disclaim all liability beyond 
their share of the 300/. already agreed to be paid by the 
heritors for improvements on the church for which they were 
legally liable.” The petitioners now maintain that the resolu- 
tions carried by a majority of the meeting “are illegal, and 
were beyond the power and competency of the meeting of valued 
rent heritors held on August 14, 1889.” The meeting, it is said, 
had no power to approve of plans involving large alterations 
which are unnecessary, and which amount practically to the 
rebuilding of the church, and involve a diminution in the 
allocated seats. The meeting, it is also said, had no power to 
approve of alterations of any kind as distinguished from 
repairs upon the church, because the meeting was one of 
valued rent heritors alone, and conducted as such, whereas 
any liability for alterations or for the rebuilding of the church: 
would fall upon the real rent heritors in a burghal landwar@ 
parish. There are numerous real rent heritors in the parish of 
Dunbar who are not also valued reat heritors. The church, it 
is said, requires not less than the existing number of seats: 
It is averred that the resolutions were not legally carried at 
the meeting, as votes in favour of the resolutions were givem 
for liferenters and for persons whose property is situated! 
w tin the royalty of the burgh, and who were not entitled to a 
vote at the meeting. The complainers believe and aver that 
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the works described in the plans of Messrs. Hay would, if 
carried out, involve an expenditure largely in excess of the 
sum fairly chargeable against the heritors for necessary repairs, 
andthe sums received by the Dowager-Duchess of Roxburzghe 
from the bazaar and donations. 


SYMBOLISM IN SWEDEN. 


CORRESPONDENT writes t> us :—The spirit of the 

symbolism which was explained in some interesting 
articles in The Architect will, I thiak, be exhibited in what 
may be called an official manner, in the ancient homily that 
was used for the festival of the dedication of a church in 
Sweden. The following extract will show that the symbolic 
character of the arrangements of a church was brought before 
the minds of the congregation every year. The translation of 
the whole homily, which dates from the twelfth century, will 
be found in the Eccleszologist for February, 1848 :— 

As the church and all Christian people together are called 
in the books by one name, so may we declare how the church 
marketh the people, or how Christian people are called God’s 
temple. Ye are God’s holy temple, which is built in you. 
Like as the church is constructed out of many stones or beams, 
so are people assembled in the faith from many nations and 
tongues. Some Christian people are now in heaven with God, 
but some are in the world here. Therefore do some parts of 
the church denote the glory of the heavenly kingdom, whilst 
some parts mark Christendom on earth. 

The choir marketh the saints in heaven, but the nave 
Christian men on earth. The altar marketh Christ ; for, like 
as all sacrifices are accepted by God and are hallowed over the 
altar, so also no work of ours is acceptable to God but when it 
is hallowed by Christ’s love. The vestings of the altar are 
holy saints; those who put on Christ in good works. As 
Paulus said, “ Ye all who are baptized into Christ, ye do put on 
Christ.” The foundations of churches mark apostles and 
prophets, who are the supports of all faith. As Paulus said, 
“Ye are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets.” 
The porches mark the true faith which leadeth us into the 
Catholic Church. The doors before the porches mark wise 
men who firmly oppose those who are in error, and who shut 
out them who in their teaching are without God’s Church, but 
who give entrance to believers. The flooring marketh lowly 
men, who abase themselves in the estimation of all, and they 
give, therefore, the greater support to all people as they are 
more trodden upon by all. The seats of the church mark 
pitiful men who alleviate the sorrows of infirm neighbours by 
sympathy, like as seats give relief to sitters. The two side 
walls of the church mark the two different races of men that 
have come into the one faith in Christ: the one derived from 
Jewish, the other from heathen folk. The front cross wall (¢.e. 
the west wall) that connects the two side walls marketh our 
Lord, who united the two peoples in His one faith, and is 
Himself the breastwork and shield of defence of His Church. 
In this front wall are the door by which to enter the church, and 
windows which light the church, for the Lord enlightens all who 
enter into His faith. The cross wall, which is b2tween the 
nave and the choir, marketh the Holy Ghost ; for, like as we 
enter into Christendom through faith in Christ, so do we enter 
into the glory of heaven by the door of grace of the Holy 
Spirit. And as Christ united two races in one faith, so doth 
the Holy Spirit unite the same races in one love. In this cross 
wall is a large opening, so that all worshippers may see from 
the nave into the choir. For whosoever attaineth to the door 
of grace of the Holy Spirit may, by the eyes of the soul, behold 
many heavenly things. ,The four corner pillars of the church 
mark the four Gospels, for knowledge of them is the strongest 
stay of all the Church of Christ. The church’s roof marketh 
those men who lift up their minds’ eyes from earth to the 
glories of heaven, and they shield Christians in temptation by 
their prayers, as the roof protects the church in rain. The 
long timbers of a church, that is the wall and pole plates and 
the ridge piece and purlins, which support and hold together 
the rafters and the wall planking—these mark the rulers who 
are set for the government and for the increase of Christendom, 
as abbots over monks, or princes over peoples. The tie- 
beams which abut at right angles to the wall-plates, and 
uphold the struts which prop the purlins and ridge piece, mark 
those Christian men who strengthen secular princes by their 
counsel, and holy cloisters by their rich donations. Bells 
mark priests who make a pleasant sound before God and men 
by their prayers and teaching. Crosses and roods mark peni- 
tents, who bear on their bodies Christ’s martyr-mark, and 
mortify their flesh by fastings and vigils. 

But as achurch thus marketh all Christian people, so also 
doth it betoken in itself every Christian man who truly be- 
cometh the temple of the Holy Ghost in good living ; for every 
man serving God buildeth to himself a spiritual Church, not of 
beams and stones but of good works. This church’s choir is 
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prayer and singing of psalms. Its altar marketh love; but the 
altar vestings, good works which must accompany love. Like 
as all sacrifices are hallowed by the altar, so are all good works 
hallowed and rendered acceptable by love. But this love is 
distinguished into two commandments, which are the love of 
God and of our neighbour. These two loves are marked by 
the two cross walls of churches—the outer (or west end wall) 
love of our neighbour; but the inner (or the wall over the 
rood-screen) the love of God. In the inner cross wall are 
wide doors (the chancel arch) into the choir, for to each one 
the way of life appeareth less narrow as he loveth God more. 
In the outer cross wall are windows, for the commandment of 
the Lord is light, quoth David, and enlighteneth the eyes. This 
commandment did the Lord Himself explain, when He spake 
thus, ‘‘ This is My commandment, that ye love one another.” 

The doors before the entrance mark modesty of tongue ; as. 
the Psalmist spake, “ Set a watch upon my mouth, O Lord, and 
a guard at the gate of my lips.” But the door may also signify 
wisdom, which can discern between good and evil, so that we 
open our hearts to good things, but shut out evil thoughts. 
The foundations of this church mark faith ; for upon this 
foundation and under-framework must we build all good works 
that they may become God’s temple. The four corner pillars 
mark the four cardinal virtues, which are Wisdom and 
Righteousness, and Fortitude and Temperance. The floor 
marketh lowliness, obedience, and patience, which are not 
ashamed to bear dishonour and injury from men. The seats 
betoken merciful deeds, which afford ease to those in need as 
seats do rest to those who sit thereon. The walls mark alk 
good works together, and all useful labours which are done for 
the love of God and of our neighbour. The wall-plates, which 
hold together the wall-planking, mark the strengthening in 
good works. Th: roof over the walls marketh that hope 
which, in our heart, we ought to place in God above all our 
own good works. The roof-beams, which support the rafters, 
mark patience, which strengthens our hope so that it faileth us 
not in praying for grace from God. The tie-beams, which 
strengthen the walls so that they fall not before the storm, 
mark peace and concord, which strengthen and unite all our 
good works, so that they fall not before the storms of the temp- 
tations of the devil. The crosses and roods betoken mortifica- 
tions of the flesh, which are fasts and vigils. The bells betoken 
teachings which incite us to good works. The churchyard 
betokeneth the keeping of all these good things that have been 
now here spoken. But thus may we well keep all these good 
things, if we think on the deeds of those who are departed 
from the world; so that good examples may strengthen us to 
do likewise, but evil examples may ward us from sin. The 
burying of bodies in the churchyard betokeneth the pondering 
of these things. For this is to be understood, that all things 
which have to do with the church’s attributes or service may 
be spiritually fulfilled and signified in us, if we live so purely 
as to be worthy of being the temple of God. 


WELSH RECORDS. 


4 hit archeologists the most important papers read before the 

recent National Eisteddfod at Brecon were those relating 
to the publication of Welsh historical records. Mr. R. A. 
Roberts, of the Public Record Office, said they must guard 
themselves against the danger of neglecting or failing duly to 
estimate and appreciate what had already been provided, and, 
therefore, the first task was to ascertain how much first-hand 
material in a published form was at the present moment acces- 
sible to the Welsh historical student. He then quoted a 
number of the publications of the old Record Commission 
(whose reign lasted during the first thirty years of the present 
century), which furnished a valuable amount of material to the 
student. The primary duty of a department such as that with 
which he had the honour to be connected was, he thought, 
obviously so to arrange, index, and make accessible in every way 
the contents of the great repository, that, first of all, these con- 
tents might be entirely known to the officials, who would then 
be able to say what there was and what there was not, and that 
then that information might be put in form to be communicated 
to the public at large by means of indices. This was the first 
duty of the Public Record Office, and no one who was 
acquainted with all the facts could say that this duty had been 
neglected. The staff, however, was a limited one, and some 
considerable time must elapse before it could be possible for the 
Deputy Keeper to report to the Queen that everything was 
arranged in the best possible order and accessible. In this 
sense, however, publication must necessarily be left in Govern- 
ment hands alone. The Government might do more than this, 
as it had done in time past. The great series of records should 
be either printed at length or very fully calendared by means of 
the taxed contribution of the nation as a whole, for they related 
to the whole. Such a dealing with the Patent Rolls was already 
on foot, and in course of steady progress ; the expenditure of time 
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and labour was alone needed to complete it. He thought it was | 


extremely probable that the Close Rolls would be treated in the 
same way as opportunity offered, and other main series of 
records also. Then, furthermore, the Government had taken 
upon itself the task of publishing in the greenback calendars 
issued under the direction of the Master of the Rolls and the 
various series of State papers from the reign of Henry VIII. 
downwards, which were housed and cared for in the Public 
Record Office. In this the Government had in some measure 
been forestalled by modern historians, who had themselves 
carried on their researches among the original documents, and 
who still carried them on and extracted the cream of the in- 
formation contained in them and embodied it in their published 
works. Still, there was much left untouched which must re- 
main comparatively hidden until all the papers, without favour 
or bias, were set out in the printed calendars. Then, again, 
the Historical MSS. Commission, whose operations were also 
a part of the action of the Government and paid for out of 
public money, would take up and examine and calendar more 
or less at length any papers of historical value which might be 
found in private ownership, and which the private owners would 
permit to be so dealt with. A large scheme such as this, if 
it was to be pursued with success to a final accomplishment, 
needed to be pursued steadily, subordinate issues for the time 
being either put on one side or else relegated to other hands 
who were ready to busy themselves about them. Here, then, 
was the part which might be taken by private societies. The 
records were numerous and important, which might be fairly 
described as local, and among them not the least numerous 
and important were those pertaining to Wales. Twice this 
year he had given some account of them, and his remarks on 
those occasions would shortly appear in print. He might 
almost venture to say that there was sufficient material to tax 
the energies of as many societies as there were counties, and 
of a society representative of the Principality as a whole in 
addition. To each might be allotted their several tasks, per- 
fectly distinct, neither clashing nor overlapping. What he 
might call the Welsh National Society might emulate the 
achievement of the Pipe, RolJ, and Selden Societies, with 
results equally interesting and just as historically useful. He 
then concluded with a suggestion as to the manner in which 
the publication should be done. 

Mr. E. Phillimore dealt at the outset with two series of 
Welsh historical chronicles—one in Latin and the other in 
Welsh—which together embraced the period between the 
departure of the Romans and the death of Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd. A series of shorter genealogical and topographical 
documents illustrative of those chronicles were also extant, 
many still remaining in manuscript, and these should be 
printed accurately and in their entirety if the Welsh chronicles 
referred to were to be made of much use or interest to any but 
a small circle of specialists. The speaker then proceeded to 
refer to the nature of the various chronicles and of the so-called 
editions in which some of them had been given to the world, 
and showed that such of them as had been printed had not 
been adequately and competently edited. These included the 
documents consisting of memoranda tacked on with little or no 
chronology to series of genealogies, and several of the dynasties 
of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy, and the annals included in it 
Hare MS. 3859. A fair question was, Why were the early 
Welsh chronicles, annals, and bruts not considered by official 
luminaries worthy of the same scientific treatment as the 
Early English ones? However this might be, an edition 
similar to that of the Saxon Chronicle, but with notes illus- 
trating the various readings, was now required to furnish a 
solid basis to Welsh history, and, to make the work complete, 
the oldest annals should be prefaced by a reprint of the short 
tracts that prefaced them in the original manuscript. Such an 
edition of the “Annales” would be urgently required even had 
we reason to believe that the printed text, such as it was, had 
been accurately printed from the manuscript ; but, unfortunately, 
it seemed certain that at least the portion of the text after the 
Norman Conquest, for which Mr. Ab Ithel was solely respon- 
sible, teemed with mistakes, and it was open to question 
whether even Aneurin Owen’s transcripts were above sus- 
picion. He feared they were not. Having dealt at length 
with “ Brut y Tywysogion,” two of the most important manu- 
scripts of which remained unpublished, Mr. Phillimore sug- 
gested that the first step to be taken towards securing an 
acceptable edition of the ‘ Brut” must necessarily be to set on 
foot a preliminary inquiry, entrusted to some thoroughly com- 
petent Welsh scholar, such as Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans, as to 
what manuscripts there were, what their mutual relations were, 
and what and how many parallel texts an adequate edition 
would have to comprise. The preparation of a proper edition 
of the *‘ Annales,” all of the MSS. of which were known and 
all in London, might very appropriately precede one of the 
bruts, and that whilst the “ Annales” were being prepared for 
the press by one person, the extensive preliminary inquiries 
towards an ed ion of the bruts might simultaneously be carried 
on by a secone »erson, 


Mr. Vincent Evans, the secretary, said he had received two 
or three letters of great interest on this subject. The first was 
from Mr. T. E. Ellis, M.P., who said he pressed Mr. Jackson, 
the secretary to the Treasury, for help in the work of publish- 
ing Welsh records. He gave a sympathetic and guarded 
reply, and advised forwarding to the Record Office suggestions 
as to the work most urgently required by Welsh scholars and 
antiquarians. It is evident from Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s reply that 
the nation must now trust mainly to voluntary enterprise. 

The memorandum from the Record Office was as follows :— 


Memorandum on Welsh Records, for the information of 
Mr ity Be Fllisp il Ps 


I. The Public Record Office is not in a position to under- 
take the printing of any local records, English or Welsh, and it 
would be very difficult to adduce good reasons for dealing 
exceptionally with the records of Bromfield and Yale, the court 
rolls of the lordship of Ruthin, or with the records of any other 
particular district of the United Kingdom. Some years must 
elapse before the limited staff of the office can, in addition to 
its duties of arranging and calendaring the State papers and 
documents of general historical interest, complete the very 
necessary work of ascertaining what classes of documents of a 
local character there are in the office, and of making them 
accessible to the public by means of lists and indices. For 
instance, although a short list of the Ruthin court rolls happens 
to have been made, hundreds, it might be said thousands, of 
court rolls, English and Welsh alike, the contents of which 
would perhaps be equally interesting to other students, are at 
present inaccessible for want of similar lists. A comprehensive 
inventory is now in progress, and when it is printed anyone 
will be able to see at a glance what court rolls are in the office, 
and to apply in the Public Search-room for the production of 
those in which he may be interested. The printing of manorial 
rolls 27 extenso seems fairly to come within the province of the 
different archzeological societies. 

2. Considering the vast quantity of records of legal pro- 
ceedings preserved in the Public Record Office, there is no 
prospect of anything more being done with them than the com- 
pilation of tabulated lists of the cases, and this work can proceed 
but slowly. 

3 The return ordered by the Statute 27 Henry VIII., 
cap. 21, does not appear to be in the Public Record Office, 
but should it be found there it will, of course, be noticed in the 
calendar of letters and papers relating to that reign, sixteen 
volumes of which have been printed. 

. 4. The officers of the Public Record Office are actively 
engaged in preparing calendars, inventories, and indices, and 
lists of those actually in progress may be seen in the annual 
reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. No preference is shown to any 
particular county or district, the different documents and 
entries being dealt with in their regular order. While, there- 
fore, there is no calendar in progress of documents relating 
exclusively to Wales, there are many calendars in progress 
in which frequent entries concerning Wales will be found side 
by side with similar entries concerning England. 

5. The Harleian MSS. in the British Museum and the wills 
in the different probate offices do not come within the scope of 
the Public Record Office. 

6. The register of the Court of Marches is in private hands, 
and it is expected that a calendar of its contents will very shortly 
be undertaken, with the permission of the owner, by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

H. C.* MAXWELL LYTE, 

Public Record Office : May 21, 1889. 


The following letter from Mr. J. A. Corbett, acting for the 

Marquis of Bute, was also received :— 
Cardiff, August 27, 1889. 

My dear Sir,—In reply to your communication as to the 
papers which are to be read at Brecon on the publication of 
Welsh historical records, I regret that I am unable to attend the 
meeting. Will you permit me to suggest that it would be very 
desirable to publish an accurate copy of the “ Liber Landa- 
vénsis” from the original, which is in the possession of Mr. 
Davies-Cooke, of Gwsaney, Mold, Flintshire, and, if you agree, 
perhaps it would have influence with that gentleman if the 
Society were to pass a resolution requesting his permission to 
allow the original to be inspected and collated for the purpose 
of publication. At the time the copy of the “ Liber Landa- 
vensis” was edited by the Welsh Manuscript Society the 
original was supposed to have been lost, and was not, therefore, 
examined by the editor. I am authorised to say that if it is 
found possible to publish a copy which shall have been com- 
pared with the original, the Marquis of Bute will subscribe 
towards the expense, and I shall be able to secure some assist- 
ance from others in this neighbourhood. On another branch 
of your subject may I add,cn behalf of myself and many others 
who are unacquainted with Welsh, that it would be very 
desirable that any copies of Welsh works be accompanied by a 
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translation, as there can be no doubt of the fact that there are 

a great number of people interested in the history of Wales who 

do not know the language; and, indeed, I am told that many 

persons who speak Welsh would be unable to read old writings 

in that language.— Yours very truly, 

JAMES ANDREW CORBETT, 
E. Vincent Evans, Esq. 


Dr. John Williams, of London (physician to Her Royal 
Highness Princess Beatrice), wrote to suggest (1) that the 
Society should appoint and pay a man to search for Welsh 
MSS., or MSS. affecting Wales, in Welsh and other libraries ; 
(2) appoint a valuer to estimate the worth of the MSS. 
discovered by the searcher ; (3) appoint editors to prepare such 
for press; and (4) estimate the sum of money required for that 
purpose, and to raise the necessary funds. 

Mr. Edward Owen, of the Record Office, said it was 
unnecessary for him to discuss the abstract proposition that it 
was desirable steps should be taken for the publication of the 
manuscript materials of Welsh history ; it would be more to 
the purpose to inquire the best method for transmitting that 
proposition into solid reality. The records having to do with 
the literary, social, political, and religious history of Wales 
might, for convenience, be divided into two classes—(a) those 
whose publication could be successfully undertaken by private 
individuals or by a society formed for that purpose ; (4) those 
whose publication could, from various circumstances, only be 
undertaken by the Government. The former class comprised 
an immense number of documents bearing upon every phase 
of the national life, of which the old Cymmrodorion Society’s 
collection at the British Museum were the most accessible. A 
valuable anthology of the works of Welsh poets living between 
the compilation of the Red Book of Hergest (the contents of 
which are in course of publication by Messrs. Rhys and 
Gwenogfryn Evans) and the period at which the printing press 
became largely used by our poetic writers could be drawn from 
this source, and would throw considerable light upon the ages 
in which they were written. The prose portion of the same 
collection did not contain material of such value, most of the 
pieces being copies of documents already accessible to scholars. 
The Harleian collection, however, would yield an abundant 
harvest. Next came the numerous unpublished documents 
at the Record Office, which illustrated every period of 
Welsh history subsequent to the time when the English 
kings first interfered in the affairs of Wales. Such _his- 
tories as we possessed practically came to a conclusion 
with the conquest of Edward I., the authors being appa- 
rently of opinion that the extinction of the last vestiges of 
Welsh political independence brought the history of Wales to 
a national, if mournful, close. Yet nothing was more fallacious, 
or a work less complete. In many respects the period that 
opened with the incorporation of Wales into the kingdom of 
England was of more importance than the period that pre- 
ceded it, as it was the formative period, in which the Welsh 
character developed and assumed its peculiar bent. The 
material for the construction of such a history must be drawn 
from the presses of the Public Record Office, but its publica- 
tion would be attended by greater difficulties than that of the 
poetical or prose collections of the British Museum. The 
publication of records contained in these and other depositories 
could best be undertaken by an organisation that should be 
sufficiently popular and wealthy to command the services of 
men of approved ability, and to inspire confidence in the 
manner in which its labours were performed. He considered 
the Society of Cymmrodorion of London eminently adapted to 
initiate the movement by forming a society affiliated to itself, 
whose purpose should be the production of the manuscript 
materials for the history of Wales. A general editor, acquainted 
with the locale of the various classes of manuscripts, should be 
appointed, with whom should be associated such other scholars 
as had made a special study of particular documents or 
periods. A journal containing the transcribed material should 
be brought out with as much regularity as possible, and 
with separate pagination for prose and verse. The utmost 
care should be taken to secure accuracy in the printed 
texts, and the general or particular editor should examine 
the proofs against the manuscripts. He thought it unde- 
sirable that translations should be issued along with the 
originals, but the editors should have discretion to append such 
prefatory remarks or explanatory notes as might tend to the 
elucidation of the text. A subscription of one guinea per 
annum would, in his opinion, afford ample funds for all neces- 
sary purposes ; but, as experience proved that the public ardour 
cooled down under an exclusive regimen of Latin deeds or 
Welsh poems, he considered that donations from wealthy and 
patriotic Welshmen might be solicited, and he had reason to 
believe they would be found forthcoming to no limited extent. 
There was one class of documents of the highest importance, 
which it was practically impossible for any society to deal with 
successfully. These were the magnificently complete series of 
Ruthin court rolls, which were practically. unique. He sug- 
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gested that the members of Parliament for Wales should be 
requested to press upon the Government the desirability of 
producing these valuable rolls through the instrumentality of the 
trained Record Office staff. Indices should also be provided 
by the Government to the eighty-six volumes of documents 
relating to Wales at the Land Revenue Record Office. Incon- 
clusion, he said that it was high time an earnest effort were 
made all along the line for a systematic publication of the 
various classes of manuscripts bearing upon the history of the 
Principality, and if the love foc the past achievements of the 
nation that was so characteristic of Welshmen during the early 
years of this century were continued in their sons, the present 
conference would witness the inauguration of a movement that 
had at its root the truest and noblest patriotism. 

Archdeacon Griffiths proposed a vote of thanks to the 
authors of the papers. 

This was seconded by Professor Powell, supported by Mr 
J. Ballinger (Cardiff), and carried unanimously. The latter 
gentleman suggested that a catalogue should be formed of the 
Welsh MSS. 


Mr. Street and Niccola Pisano. 


S1R,—In last week’s “ Tessere,” the late Mr. Street, the un- 
equalled modern ecclesiastical architect—a title he would 
doubtless have been quite satisfied with—appears as an un- 
trustworthy historian in attributing the sculptures of the west 
front of the Duomo at Orvieto to Niccola Pisano. If we could 
suppose that he had not actually seen these beautiful works, we 
might conclude that he, like others, had been misled by the 
interesting but unreliable Vasari; but, having seen them, it is 
surprising that their totally different character to anything 
Niccola ever did did not awaken any doubt in his mind. The 
fact is that the corner-stone of the Duomo was not laid till 
twelve years after the death of that justly celebrated sculptor. 
To no single artist can the honour of the execution of the 
sculptures be attributed. Lorenzo Maitani was “ capo maestro ” 
from 1310 to 1330, when he died ; but though he was gifted with 
rare genius, was thoroughly versed in architecture, sculpture, 
bronze. casting, and mosaic, and, by singular good fortune, was 
permitted to watch over the building from first to last, and com- 
pleted it with a unity of design unattainable by an artist less 
versatile than himself, yet he cannot be actually credited with 
any one of the several statues or groups. He doubtless gave 
the general design for the whole, and actually executed some of 
the best of the work; but his time would certainly be much 
occupied with general superintendence. “ Artist-philosopher,” 
says Romagnuoli, ‘he adorned its base with scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments, the foundations of our faith ; deco- 
rated the upper space . with symbols and statues of 
evangelists, apostles, and popes, and crowned the whole in 
almost aerial altitude with angels.” 

The Padre della Valle tells us that this “ master of masters, 
with his council, pronounced judgment upon the models and 
drawings presented to them in the ‘ Loggia, a building set 
apart for their use near the Duomo.” No fewer than forty 
Florentine, Pisan, and Sienese sculptors and painters came to: 
reside at Orvieto. Many were employed in procuring and 
working upon marbles at Rome, Corneto, Albano, and Castel 
Gondolfo ; and the Orvietans and country people assisted on 
Jéte days, amidst great enthusiasm, in transporting the materials. 
to the Piazza di S. Maria. Thus in the short time of eight: 
years after laying the corner-stone in 1298 the splendid edifice, 
exhibiting a great advance both in architecture and sculpture, 
and rich in coloured mosaics, was so far advanced towards. 
completion, that the Pope (Boniface VIII.) celebrated a service: 
within its walls.* 

The above particulars are mainly from the late Mr. C. C 
Perkins’s works. 

The Limes, Streatham : September 1. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Ruthin.—On August 29, the foundation-stone of a Welsh 
Presbyterian chapel was laid by Mr. G. W. Taylor. The 
chapel and schoolroom will occupy a site in Well Street. The 
style of the building is to be Gothic. The front portion of the. 
chapel will be circular on plan, having radii of 27 feet, and: 
measuring internally 55 feet by 54 feet, and will be entered 
through two doorways placed in tiled porches leading to a 
vestibule on each side, and having doors glazed with cathedral: 


* It is probable that Mr. Street, at the time of writing, confused 
Niccola with his gifted son Giovanni, who was architect of the mag- 
nificent Duomo of Siena, 
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glass. The chapel is to seat 450 persons, and the sittings are 
to be arranged in acircular gallery form, with stepped aisles 
leading to the body, a plan which enables the minister to have 
an uninterrupted view of the congregation. The seats and 
other fittings are to be of pitch pine and varnished, and the 
pulpit and deacons’ pew will be of chaste design. The school- 
room, 41 feet 6 inches by 24 feet, will be placed at the rear of 
the chapel, with minister’s vestry, also lavatory, book closet, 
and other conveniences. The chapel roof will be in one span 
of 54 feet (inside measurement), supported by stained pitch 
pine hammer-beam principals, those of the front converging to 
an apex and forming a conical roof; and a ceiling will be so 
constructed as to shut off a great space usual in Gothic build- 
ings without injuring the effect. All the main timbers will be 
exposed, and form bays in which ornamental perforated panels 
are to be placed, communicating with a Boyle’s air shaft fixed in 
the roof, the panels being made to open and close at will. A 
shallow chancel will terminate the end of the chapel, with a 
moulded arch, and there will be recesses with arched heads at 
each side of the pulpit. The walls are to be built of local 
stone, with limestone dressings, and plastered internally, having 
the jambs and arches of window openings blocked in ashlar 
courses. The porch doorways are to be approached by a broad 
flight of steps. The lower portion of the front gable will be 
divided into two bays by buttresses, the main buttress on the 
east side of the entrance being constructed in conjunction with 
the side walls to support the shaft of the spirelet, which will be 
21 feet high, having four moulded and sunk canopies, and a 
moulded apex stone with an ornamental finial. The total 
height of the spirelet from the ground will be 67 feet. The 
main gable will be filled with a large traceried window. The 
architect is Mr. T. G. Williams, of Cable Street, Liverpool, 
under whose supervision the works are now being carried out, 
and whose plans and specification were accepted in com- 
petition. The contractor is Mr. Richard Lloyd, of Corwen. 

‘Watford.—The foundation-stone has been laid of the R.C. 
Church which is to be erected by Mr. Holland, of Otterspool. 
The church, which will accommodate 500 worshippers, will 
have nave, chancel, and side chapels; one aisle to the south 
and two aisles to the north. The width of the nave is to be 
26 feet 9 inches, and the length 70 feet, the chancel being 
25 feet by 35 feet, with an ambulatory. The style adopted is 
Decorated Gothic, the materials employed being flint facings, 
Bath stone dressings, and tiles for the roof. A large rood will 
be placed across the chancel arch. It is intended to build two 
sacristies, which will connect the church with the priest’s resi- 
dence. On each side of the chancel will be chapels, dedicated 
respectively to the Blessed Virgin and St. John. The chapel 
in the south aisle will be dedicated to the Holy Ghost. At the 
end of the aisle a large baptistery, enclosed with a screen, will 
be provided. Two bell turrets flank the chancel walls, one to 
contain the angelus bell and the other the sanctus bell. Mr. 
J. F. Bentley, John Street, Adelphi, is the architect, and the 
contractors are Messrs, Turner & Co., Limited, of Watford. 

Wyre —The Bishop of Worcester has reopened this 
church after restoration. The building was believed to 
contain the only remains of Saxon work existing in the 
county, but the diocesan architect, Mr. Hopkins, came to 
the conclusion that the chancel arch was not Saxon, but Early 
Norman. Beneath the foundations of the building, however, 
remains were discovered which are believed to indicate that 
the church stands on the site of what was once a pagan temple. 
The church has been thoroughly restored, and enlarged by an 
addition of 12 feet to the west end. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Douglas, Isle of Man.—The Board Schools in Hanover 
Street are now open. Accommodation is provided for 800 
children. The ground floor is devoted to the infants’ depart- 
ment, accommodation being provided for 320 children. The 
first floor is the girls’ department, 240 places being provided, 
and the boys’ department, for 240, is arranged on the upper 
floor. The infants’ department is approached from Hanover 
Street, and includes four classrooms for sixty each, and one for 
eighty ; the three central classrooms may, however, with ease be 
converted into one large assembly-room, capable of accom- 
modating 180, by a simple arrangement of sliding glazed screens. 
A lofty and well-lighted corridor, 6 feet wide, runs the 
entire length of the building, giving access to the various 
schools and classrooms, without disturbing the classes as- 
sembled therein. The girls’ department is also approached 
from Hanover Street by the same entrance as the in- 
fants, the various school and classrooms being reached by 
means of a well-lighted stone staircase in two flights. Four 
Classrooms are provided for sixty each, the two central ones 
being convertible into one for 120, by means of sliding screens 
as before described. In addition to the teachers’ rooms, lava- 
tories, cloak-rooms, &c, a spacious cookery classroom, 22 feet 
by 18 feet, has been provided, capable of accommodating about 


forty girls, and is fitted with a large cooking range and gas 
stove, adjoining which are a store-room and scullery, the latter 
fitted with a sink and having hot and cold water laid 
thereto. The boys’ department is approached from Barrack 
Street by way of the court adjoining, being as far re- 
moved from the girls’ and infants’ entrance as practic- 
able. Access to this department is obtained by means 
of a stone staircase, and the accommodation provided is 
similar to that in the girls’ department on the floor below, 
with the exception of cookery classroom, in lieu of which a 
technical classroom is provided, fitted with joiners’ benches, 
lathe, &c., for general instruction in the various branches of 
the building trade. On the ground floor are situated the 
clerks’ office, with waiting-room, &c. ; also a spacious and lofty 
Board room, 22 feet by 18 feet, which will be fitted with sub- 
stantial oak furniture. A lift has been provided, by means of 
which coals, &c., may be conveyed to each floor with the 
minimum of labour, and good cellar accommodation has been 
provided in the basement for storage purposes. The building 
has been so designed and placed on the site that almost the 
whole of the classrooms in each department have abundance of 
steady north light, and every room used for instruction has 
thorough light and ventilation. The general contractor was 
Mr. William Kelly, The Bridge, Douglas; and Mr. T. W. 
Cubbon, of Birkenhead and Douglas, is the architect. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 

Hertford.—The new Library and School of Art, which was 
opened by Mr. A. J. Balfour on Thursday in last week, is on 
the Old Cross. The style is Elizabethan, and the walls are red 
brick. The reading-room and library measures 42 feet by 
22 feet. On the second floor is the school of art, consisting of 
three rooms for elementary students, advanced students, and 
painting from the life. The rooms are divided by sliding 
doors and revolving shutters, in order to be used either as one 
large or as three separate rooms. On the same floor is a small 
room for the principal. Apartments are also provided on the 
ground floor for the librarian and his family. The building is 
warmed throughout by hot water, and wooden blocks are used 
for the floors. The joint architects were Mr. R. T. Blomfield, 
of London, and Mr. W. H. Wilds, of Hertford, and the builder 
was Mr. H. Norris, of Hertford. 


GENERAL. 


The Duke of Bedford has paid 20,000/. to the official 
trustees of the Charity Commissioners towards the building and 
endowment of an intermediate and technical school for Tavi- 
stock, to replace the closed grammar school. His Grace has 
also given Goldington Crescent Garden, Camden Town, asa 
site for a technical institute, and will not object to the sale of 
the Crescent Garden and the application of the proceeds to the 
acquisition of a more eligible site elsewhere for the institute. 

A Stained-glass Window in E!ham Church, Kent, which 
is supposed to represent David playing before Saul, is so- 
arranged, says the South-Lastern Gazette, that Thomas Carlyle: 
is nade to sit for Saul, and behind him stand Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Beaconsfield, while close by is a bust of Lord Salis- 
bury placed on a pedestal. ) 

The Duke of Westminster has contributed the sum of 
6oo/. towards a new vicarage for the church of the Holy 
Ascension, Upton, near his seat in Cheshire. 

A Model of the Eiffel Tower, containing 40,000 diamonds, 
is now on exhibition in Paris. The toy is valued at 80,000/,, 
and will probably be acquired by an American. 

Mr. Hamilton Lee Smith, who recently held the office of 
Chief Engineer at Cairo, died in London on Monday last. He 
was employed in India for many years. 

The Meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute will 
be held next year in Gloucester. The last meeting of the Insti- 
tute in the city was in 1860. 

A New Building for the London and South-Western Bank 
has been erected in Whitechapel Road, and special attention. 
has been paid to the ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated 
air being effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest im-. 
proved patent self-acting air-pump ventilators, : 

The Glasgow New Municipal Buildings have been 
opened during the week for the inspection of the public. 
Structurally the whole buildings are completed, and next week, 
when the halls have again been closed, the furnishing and 
upholstering will be proceeded with preparatory to the official 
opening at the end of the present month. 

Two Ancient Aqueducts have been discovered in Athens 
—one, large and fit for use, in the part called Goudi, towards 
Hymettus ; the other, made of brick, in the city itself, beneath 
the royal stables. Near the latter have been found several 
tombs in marble, and in both places fragments of inscriptions, 
one of them bearing the name of Philagros. 
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VARIOUS Conclusions can be drawn from Professor FLOWER’S 
address at Birmingham, but to us it suggests the trouble 


.which always attends architects when they are called on to 


design museums. From the professor’s acknowledgments, 
it is evident that there is little agreement about the funda- 
mental idea which should constitute a museum. The 
distinction between the British Museum and the Natural 
History Museum is supposed to be that in one set of build- 
ings everything is artificial and in the other all is natural. 
But, as SHAKESPEARE pointed out long ago, art can become 
nature, and in Bloomsbury there are still many things that 
are natural enough. It was possible to sever art from 
nature in the British Museum, but in many cases it is 
almost impossible owing to the power of vested interests. 
“Professorships and curatorships of this or that division,” 
says the professor, “are founded and endowed, and their 
holders are usually tenacious either of encroachment upon 
or of any wide enlargement of the boundaries of the subject 
they have undertaken to teach or to illustrate, and in this 
way, more than any other, passing phases of scientific 
knowledge become crystallised or fossilised in institutions 


where they might least have been expected.” This want of 


elasticity in the arrangements is rarely ascribed to the vested 
interests of professors and curators, but rather to the want 
of knowledge on the part of the architect. Objections are 
raised, for instance, against things in the Natural History 
Museum, which were simply prescribed to Mr. WateEr- 
HOUSE, and parallel cases are to be found throughout the 
country. 


A MUSEUM should be expressive of the theories of its 
curators for the time being, and this view is expressed by 
Professor FLOwER, when he says:—‘“‘ What a museum 
really depends upon for its success and usefulness is not 
its building, not its cases, not even its specimens, but its 
curator. He and his staff are the life and soul of the insti- 
tution, upon whom its whole value depends; and yet in 
many—I may say most—of our museums they are the last 
to be thought of. The care, the preservation, the naming 
of the specimens are either left to voluntary effort—excel- 
lent often for special collections and for a limited time, but 
never to be depended on as a permanent arrangement—or 
a grievously under-salaried and consequently uneducated 
official is expected to keep in order, to clean, dust, arrange, 
name, and display in a manner which will contribute to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge, collections ranging in 
extent over almost every branch of human learning, from 
the contents of an ancient British barrow to the last dis- 
covered bird of paradise from New Guinea.” But even in 
museums which are rich, Professor FLowER considers that 
universality is not a quality that is desirable. His ideal 
museum would be one where the general collections are of a 
kind to satisfy the ordinary visitor, while the most important 
objects are held apart for the benefit of students. The evil 
of that arrangement was, and is still, to be seen in the 
British Museum. The officers who have the custody of a 
private collection come, in time, to look upon all strangers 
as interlopers. A specialist who is likely to pay a tribute in 
his books to the curator is sure of welcome, but the student 
who has to make a name finds that it is only under restric- 
tions he is allowed to see anything. 


THE mosaic which crowns the Pavillon Daru in the 
Louvre having been completed, preparations are being made 
to undertake the companion work over the grand staircase, 
which will have Antique Art for its subject. The great 
scaffolding is in progress, and visitors will find access less 
easy than before. ' The scaffolding will probably cost 1,000/, 
and the mosaic will cost over 5,0co/, The work will take 
some years to compiete, but the Louvre staircase will then 


be adorned with works that will suggest the value of the 


contiguous galleries. 


A YEAR has not elapsed since Mr. G. R. ANDREws, the 


surveyor of Bournemouth, was elected surveyor of Brighton. 


His predecessor, Mr. Locxwoop, held the office for many 
years, and it was anticipated that Mr. ANDREws’s tenure 
would not be shorter, as he possessed the qualities through 
which a public officer becomes a favourite. Mr. ANDREWS 
has, however, notified the Council that he wishes to be 
released from the duties of his office as early as possible. 
His reason for resignation is that he has been offered an 
appointment of 1,200/. a year, we understand, in Cape 
Town, and for the sake of his family feels bound to accept 
it. The Town Council accordingly are seeking a successor 
to Mr. ANpDREws, the salary being soo/. a year. The 
applications must be sent in before 4 P.M. on September 25. 


THERE does not seem much chance at present that the 
second statue of Joan or Arc will find a resting-place in 
Nancy.. The subscriptions of the townsfolk barely amount 
to 2,000 francs. M. FRémrer is an enthusiast, and he is 
willing to sacrifice all profit in the work ; but the casting 
will cost 17,500 francs, and, although the simplest sort of 
base is proposed, it will cost 5,000 francs. The money 
available is, therefore, less than one-tenth of what is 
needed ; it will, therefore, be necessary to appeal for 
subscriptions outside Nancy. But the present time is 
unfavourable. There is no party that can claim JOAN OF 
ARc as a patroness, and enthusiasm like hers is no longer 
considered good taste. M. Friémier is most eager to find 
his statue in a town which is so rich in metalwork, but we 
hope he will not go in debt to satisfy his desires. 


Mr. RicHaRD STANFELD, of the Laboratory in the 
Royal Mint, was elected on Tuesday as successor to Pro- 
fessor BEaRE in the chair of mechanics and engineering in 
the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. There were several 
candidates for the office, but the committee selected Mr. 
STANFELD and Mr. E. Datpy for the voting. Mr. Dapy’s 
experience was gained in the works of the London and 
North-Western Railway at Crewe. There were fifteen 
governors present on Tuesday. Eight voted for Mr. STan- 
FELD, and seven for Mr. Da.py, and the former was accord- 
ingly declared elected. 


ONcE more the elections allow of chances to disfigure 
the public buildings and statuary of Paris by the multi- 
coloured addresses of the candidates. At one time it was 
supposed that something was to be done to put a stop to 
the nuisance, but the Parliamentary system was found to be 
too strong to be interfered with. Strange to say, the bill- 
stickers agree that three works are to be held sacred, viz. 
HEnrRI IV. on the bridge, Joan or Arc near the Tuileries. 
Garden, and the seated figure of Strasburg in the Place de 
la Concorde. But elsewhere they revel. The base of the 
new statue of GAMBETTA is placarded with addresses that 
would make the patriot ashamed. VoLratrenow might be 
supposed to be grinning at the placards around him. The 
walls of the hospital called H6tel Dieu are invisible through. 
the posters, and even the neighbouring Morgue has been: 
utilised. Some of the old statues which are surrounded by: 
railings suffer as much as those which are exposed. After 
a time the bills will be removed, but it takes many rainy 
days to remove the coloured stains from the stones, 


THERE is no doubt the Plumbers’ Company are gradually 
convincing local authorities and the public in general that 
the dazsser-fatre policy is never more dangerous than when it 
has any effect on sanitation. Town Councils are beginning 
to be awakened to the danger of defective plumbers’ work, 
and in some places it is not unlikely that zeal may lead too 
far. -‘The formal approval of the Company’s work by the 
Medical Congress at Leeds must convince the dullest that 
there is no longer time to allow sanitary arrangements to be 
carried out in a haphazard way. One of the most satisfac- 
tory results of the good work of the Plumbers’ Company 
is the exhibition cf plumbers’ work by students at the 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical School, Bristol, and which 
must excite emulation among apprentices. A few years ago 
it would be impossible to expect such excellent work except 
from masters of the craft, and even masters were careless in 
making joints because they knew the public were indifferent 
or ignorant. Thanks to the Plumbers’ Company the old 
order has changed. 
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THE AMATEUR IN RELATION TO CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE title of this article is not intended to imply that it 
is written in a hostile spirit towards the views of the 
general public in regard to ecclesiastical architecture, though 
penned by one who is a practising architect, and therefore, 
in the opinion of some, necessarily egotistical and averse to 
general criticism or comment. On the contrary, it will be 
his endeavour to show that the popular verdict (that of the 
“ oreater jury” is not meant) may oftentimes be the correct 
one, that the architect is anything but infallible, and that 
even from random observations and haphazard comments 
he may learn something. These remarks are made from 
the heart, and from the result of the experience most archi- 
tects obtain when approaching middle life, especially when, 
as has happened to the writer, he has been brought into 
contact with many diverse opinions in many places, both in 
the United Kingdom and on the Continent. 

Though previous to the Gothic Revival there were 
many lovers of architecture who were not professional archi- 
tects, yet it was the exception for them to take up the study 
of ecclesiastical work. The great wave of Medizvalism 
which swept over England some fifty years since, the tide 
of which is not now flowing rapidly, but, may be, is gather- 
ing force for new efforts hereafter, brought to the fore 
many enthusiastic men, with sufficient leisure to pursue the 
study of the churches of the Middle Ages in a systematic 
manner. Very naturally some of those who had the great 
privilege of being priests ministering in the Temple, and so 
de facto custodians of structures hallowed by the worship 
of many generations, were conspicuous in their endeavours 
to elucidate the dates of the various portions of so many 
of our ancient churches built in different ages. Also they 
endeavoured to solve the many mysteries (mysteries, some 
of them up to the present day, as any one who has been 
out with archeological societies well knows) as to the 
original use of details in the building, which had been lost 
sight of and forgotten during the long period between the 
Reformation and the wakening-up of the Church of England 
at the time of the Oxford movemert. 

Men like the late Rev. Benjamin Wepp, Louis Perit, 
Lord ALwyNE CompTon (now Bishop of Ely), the Bishop of 
Carlisle, the Rev. AYLirFE Poor, and many others threw 
themselves into the investigation of our Gothic churches. 
Influential country gentlemen and others, like Sir Jonn 
DrypEen, the late Mr. BEResrorpD-Hopr, and Mr. 
GAMBIER Parry, did likewise. Also barristers like Mr. 
BECKETT-DENISON (now transformed into Lord Grim- 
THORPE), or Mr. CHARLES WINSTON ; Mr. Ruskrn, who, 
however, did not confine himself to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and that m ost indefatigable and worthy man, the late 
Joun Henry Parker, and Mr, E. A. FREEMAN. Why 
did all these men more particularly confine their atten- 
tion to Ecclesiastical architecture? For this reason— 
that the remains of it are very much more extensive, 
the structures generally better cared for, easier of access, 
the buildings absolutely in practical use, and many of 
them comparatively little altered from what they were 
in the Middle Ages. Whereas with public and domestic 
work, beginning at the Norman structures, except the 
“ Jews’ House,” at Lincoln, and the Hall at Oakham, 
Rutland, there are scarcely any relics. In the thirteenth 
century the examples still standing are but little more 
frequent, and it is not till the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries that buildings of the class mentioned become 
numerous. But it is often difficult, for obvious reasons, to 
gain admission to, and examine domestic buildings, and 
therefore the majority of people are far less acquainted 
with the planning and details of Medizval houses than 
they are with those of churches. A large proportion of 
the latter are, happily, open all day, and, if not, the 
exteriors are free for examination. At any rate, the “silver 
key ” is almost invariably efficacious in effecting an entry if 
not otherwise obtainable, which is not the case with houses. 
Moreover, the religious element is another inéentive 
towards the study of, and interest in, Ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, the various details of the structures having so much 
to do with their doctrinal significations. The late Rey, 


Professor WILLIs from a few indications could supply 
many missing links in the chain of the history of a 
cathedral or church, tracing out, bit by bit, how the changes 
of different dates came to pass, and reminding one of how 
another eminent professor (Professor OwrEn) could, in a 
similar way, from the sight of a few dry bones of a 
skeleton of some extinct animal, give us a vivid picture of 
its appearance when alive. In the elucidation of the prin- 
ciples of the construction of vaulting, Professor WILLIS was 
Jacile princeps, and he entered most exhaustively into the 
subject, aided by his great mathematical knowledge. 
Certainly no professional architect could have done the 
work better or more completely. The late Rev. Dr. 
WHEWELL is another example of the thorough amateur, 
by which is meant one who takes up the study of archi- 
tecture, perhaps in some special branch, and does not play 
with it, but works it out carefully. 

The late Rev. Mackenzie WatcoTr was also an 
instance of a man who persevered in a particular branch 
which he made his own, z.¢. the planning and arrangement of 
ancient conventual buildings, ‘Though he wrote on various 
architectural subjects, this was his favourite one, on which 
he bestowed great pains when deciphering the dog-Latin of 
musty documents. There is a little work in the writer’s 
possession on Wimborne Minster, published in 1860 by 
BreLtL & Datpy, which was a labour of love on the part of 
its author, and was very carefully worked out by him. He 
was personally known to the present writer, as also was Mr. 
WatcotTt ; but as the former was too modest to put his 
name to the monograph on the fine old church, it would - 
scarcely be right to reveal it now, though he entered into 
rest nearly ten years since. There is, however, no harm in 
saying that he belonged to a Dorsetshire family of good 
repute, was a Fellow of his College at Oxford, and a medical 
man. Those who take up the history and architecture of 
some particular church, and do it thoroughly, are much to 
be commended for their plodding and useful industry. It 
requires some perseverance to do this, and to resist the 
common temptation of flying about from building to build- 
ing picking out all the choice bits, but forgetting that during 
this process many of the less prominent details are over- 
looked. Every church, or, for the matter of that, every 
structure is made up of an aggregation of parts which, 
taken together, result in a more or less successful whole. 
To be of real aid to the inquiring student, he ought to have 
the whole presented to him, not only the don bouche. 

But it is not right to stop at the Reformation era, and to 
speak only of men whose predilections have been towards 
Medizval architecture. The Elizabethan style, beyond its 
fine sepulchral tombs and monuments, has made little mark 
in the churches themselves. The same remark will apply to 
the Jacobean period, excepting, of course, the pure Italian 
Renaissance of In1co JONES and Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, 
for the Jacobean style er se, though exercising a potent 
influence on Domestic architecture, has left us few examples 
of ecclesiastical work, ze. of buildings entirely erected in 
that picturesque style. 

Sir WiLL1AM DuGDALE, in his work on the Medizval 
and Wrenian St. Paul’s Cathedral, aided by the engravings 
of Hota, has helped us to realise the architectural history 
of that noted building, and to see what the accretions were, 
including the famous west portico. Fuller details of the 
latter are to be found in an architectural publication of 
In1co JoneEs’s buildings, geometrically drawn. However, 
we must hasten on, as this is not an exhaustive treatise on 
all the services rendered by amateurs towards ecclesiastical 
architecture, but only a few notes on the salient points of 
the subject. 

= The labours of JoHN CarTeER and the etchings of 
CoTMAN have each tended to popularise the study of the 
beauties of Medizval churches. The works of THOMAS 
HopE—or, as he was generally called, ANAsTasius HOPE, 
the father of one who subsequently exercised such a bene- 
ficent influence in furthering the cause of the Church of 
England by building churches and otherwise, ze. the late 
ALEXANDER BERESFORD-Hope—were valuable in the eluci- 
dation of the history of architectural styles. Before going to 
another branch of the subject, it may be mentioned, in 
passing, that the architectural training received under the 
hands of Aucusrus Pucin the elder was very beneficial 
to the general public, when such eminent pupils as E. W, 
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Cooke, R.A., and JosrrH Nasu brought their early know- 
ledge into the subjects of the paintings by which they 
became famous in the professions they subsequently adopted 
Instead of architecture. The Venetian palaces and the 
perspectives of long rows of interesting buildings flanking 
the canals are not easy to draw, even for the experienced 
architect. So it was a valuable experience to the painter of 
these lovely scenes to dip into the mine of his early studies 
and thus insure due correctness in his pictures. JosEPH 
NasH never could have otherwise carried out his splendid 
work on the “ Mansions of the Olden Time” in the accurate 
and successful way he did. His knowledge of artistically 
putting in figures and scenes in harmony with the archi- 
tectural surroundings of the buildings represented greatly 
added to the zest and spirit of his work, enabling one to 
realise what these charming old galleries, or halls, or 
rooms looked like in their domestic application. What 
anachronism, some have said! Here is a man who goes 
and draws buildings as they existed when he saw them, and 
then in his representations puts in people in costumes of 
past times, when in many cases modern additions have 
been since made! These critics say that he ought to have 
put in his figures in the dresses of his own period. Now 
the writer cannot but think that Nasx was quite right, and 
that his books are all the more valuable for the delightfully 
picturesque personages and various little episodes intro- 
duced in the various plates, rather than the tame costume of 
the present day. What interest would there have been, for 
instance, in the representation of a modern ball instead of 
the yule-log revels depicted ina grand old hall shown in 
one of the plates? 

The Cambridge Camden Society (subsequently called 
the Ecclesiological Society) did a great work in popularising 
the study of Church architecture, though some of its 
devotees in the early days of the Society were too narrow- 
minded, and sometimes did harm in their persistent efforts 
to force their views down other people’s throats against 
their wills. However, that is a common failing of those 
who are in earnest about any “hobby,” and generally rights 
itself ere long. The Archeological Institute, the British 
Archeological Association, and the many local societies 
following the same bent, as also one of the youngest of 
those societies pursuing somewhat similar studies, ze. the 
St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, all assist in infusing more 
popular interest in architecture, independent of anti- 
quarianism pure and simple. This country is rich in still 
retaining a much larger proportion of old buildings fer 
square mile than many Continental countries, so that there 
is no excuse for any one not making himself or herself well 
acquainted with their beauties. Moreover, very frequently 
the most interesting buildings (such as the great Yorkshire 
abbeys) are amidst lovely scenery, picturesque villages, and 
are easy of access. A slight knowledge even of the 
different styles of English architecture adds materially to 
the enjoyment of anyone who stirs a little way from his own 
doorstep. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLE OF 
MUSEUMS.* 


HE first recorded institution which bore the name of 
museum, or temple or haunt of the Muses, was that 
founded by Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria about 300 B.C.; but 
this was not a museum in our sense of the word, but rather, in 
accordance with its etymology, a place appropriated to the 
cultivation of learning, or which was frequented by a society or 
academy of learned men devoting themselves to philosophical 
studies and the improvement of knowledge. Although certain 
great monarchs, as Solomon of Jerusalem and Augustus of 
Rome, displayed their taste and their magnificence by 
assembling together in their palaces curious objects brought 
from distant parts of the world—although it is said that the 
liberality of Philip and Alexander supplied Aristotle with 
abundant materials for his researches—of the existence of any 
permanent or public collections of natural objects among the 
ancients there is no record. Perhaps the nearest approach to 
such collections may be found in the preservation of remark- 
able specimens, sometimes associated with superstitious 


* From the presidential address, by Professor Flower, delivered at 
the meeting of the British Association on Wednesday, 
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veneration, sometimes with strange legendary stories, in the 
buildings devoted to religious worship. The skins of the 
gorillas brought by the navigator Hanno from the West Coast 
of Africa, and hung up in the temple at Carthage, afford a well- 
known instance. With the revival of learning in the Middle 
Ages, the collecting instinct, inborn in so many persons of 
various nations and periods of history, but so long in 
complete abeyance, sprang into existence with considerable 
vigour, and a museum, now meaning a collection of miscel- 
laneous objects, antiquities as well as natural curiosities, 
often associated with a gallery of sculpture and painting, be- 
came a fashionable appendage to the establishment of many 
wealthy persons of superior culture. All the earliest collections, 
comparable to what we call museums, were formed by and 
maintained at the expense of private individuals; sometimes 
physicians, whose studies naturally led them to a taste for 
biological science; often great merchant princes, whose 
trading connections afforded opportunities for bringing together 
things that were considered curious from foreign lands ; or 
ruling monarchs in their private capacity. In every case they 
were maintained mainly for the gratification of the possessor or 
his personal friends, and rarely, if ever, associated with any 
Systematic teaching or public benefit. One of the earliest 
known printed catalogues of such a museum is that of Samuel 
Quickelberg, a physician of Amsterdam, published in 1565 in 
Munich. In the same year Conrad Gesner published a cata- 
logue of the collection of johann Kentmann, a physician of 
Torgau in Saxony, consisting of about 1,600 objects, chiefly 
minerals, shells, and marine animals. Very soon afterwards 
we find the Emperor Rudolph IJ. of Germany busily accumulat- 
ing treasures which constituted the foundations of the present 
magnificent museums by which the Austrian capital is distin- 
guished. In England the earliest important collectors of mis- 
cellaneous objects were the two John Tradescants, father and 
son, the latter of whom published, in 1656, a little work called 
“Muszeum Tradescantianum; or, a Collection of Rarities 
preserved at South Lambeth, neer London.” The wonderful 
variety and incongruous juxtaposition of the objects contained 
in this collection make the catalogue very amusing reading. 
Under the first division, devoted to “ Some Kindes of Birds, 
their Egges, Beaks, Feathers, Clawes, and Spurres,” we find 
“Divers sorts of Egges from Turkie, one given for a Dragon’s 
Egge ;” ‘ Easter Egges of the Patriarch of Jerusalem ;” “ Two 
Feathers of the Phoenix Tayle ;” “ The Claw of the bird Rock, 
who, as Authors report, is able to trusse an Elephant.” Among 
“whole birds” is the famous “Dodar from the Island 
Mauritius ; it is not able to flie, being so big.” This is the 
identical specimen the head and foot of which has passed 
through the Ashmolean into the University Museum of Oxford ; 
but we know not what has become of the claw of the rock, the 
Phoenix tayle, and the dragon’s egg. Time does not allow me 
to mention the wonderful things which occur under the head of 
‘‘ Garments, Vestures, Habits, and Ornaments,” or the “ Me- 
chanick, Artificial Workes in Carvings, Turnings, Sowings, and 
Paintings,” from Edward the Confessor’s knit gloves, and the 
famous “ Pohatan, King of Virginia’s habit, all embroidered 
with shells or Roanoke,” also still at Oxford, and lately figured 
and described by Mr. E. B. Tylor, to the “ Cherry-stone, upon 
one side St. George and the Dragon, perfectly cut, and on the 
other side 88 Emperours’ faces ;” or the other “ cherry-stone, 
holding ten dozen of tortoiseshell combs made by Edward 
Gibbons.” But before leaving these private collections I cannot 
forbear mentioning, as an example of the great aid they often 
were in advancing science, the indebtedness of Linnzeus in his 
early studies to the valuable zoological museums, which it was 
one of the ruling passions of several kings and queens of 
Sweden to bring together. 

Upon the association of individuals together into societies 
to promote the advancement of knowledge, these bodies in 
their corporate capacity frequently made the formation of a 
museum part of their function. The earliest instance of this 
in our country was the museum of the Royal Society in Crane 
Court, of which an illustrated catalogue was published by Dr. 
Grew in 1681. The idea that the maintenance of a museum 
was a portion of the public duty of the State or of any muni- 
cipal institution had, however, nowhere entered into the mind 
of man at the beginning of the last century. Even the great 
teaching bodies—the Universities—were slow in acquiring 
collections ; but it must be recollected that the subjects con- 
sidered most essential to the education they then professed to 
give were not those which needed illustration from the objects 
which can be brought together in a museum. The Italian 
Universities, where anatomy was taught as a science earlier 
and more thoroughly than anywhere else in Europe, soon found 
the desirability of keeping collections of preserved specimens, 
and the art of preparing them attained a high degree of ex- 
cellence at Padua and Bologna two centuries ago. But these 
were generally the private property of the professors, as were 
nearly all the collections used to illustrate the teaching of 
anatomy and pathology in our country within the memory of 
many now living. 
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Notwithstanding the multiplication of public museums 
during the present century, and the greater resources and 
advantages which many of these possess, which private col- 
lectors cannot command, the spirit of accumulation in indi- 
viduals has happily not passed away, although usually directed 
into rather different channels than formerly. The general 
museums or miscellaneous collections of old are now left to 
government and institutions, which afford greater guarantee of 
their permanence and public utility, while admirable service is 
done to science by those private persons with leisure and means 
who, devoting themselves to some special subject, amass the 
materials by which its study can be pursued in detail either by 
themselves or by those they know to be qualified to do so; 
which collections, if they fulfil their most appropriate destiny, 
ultimately become incorporated, by gift or purchase, in one or 
other of the public museums, and then serve as permanent 
factors in the education of the nation, or rather of the world. 

It would be passing beyond the limits of time allotted to 
this address, indeed going beyond the scope of the Association, 
if I were to speak of many of the subjects which have pre- 
eminently exercised the faculties of the collector and formed 
the materials of which museums are constructed. The various 
methods by which the mind of man has been able to reproduce 
the forms of natural objects or to give expression to the images 
created by his own fancy, from the rudest scratchings of a 
savage on a bone, or the simplest arrangement of lines em- 
ployed in ornamenting the roughest piece of pottery, up to the 
most lovely combinations of form and colour hitherto attained 
in sculpture or in painting, or in works in metal or in clay, 

-depend altogether on museums for their preservation, for our 
, knowledge of their condition and history in the past, and for 
-sthe lessons which they can convey for the future. Apart from 
the delight which the contemplation of the noblest expressions 
of art must produce in all cultivated minds, apart also from the 
curiosity and interest that must be excited by all the less 
successfully executed attempts to produce similar results, as 
materials for constructing the true history of the life of man, at 
different stages of civilisation, in different circumstances of 
. living, and in divers regions of the earth, such collections are 
_ absolutely invaluable. But I must pass them by in order to 
dwell more in detail upon those which specially concern the 
advancement of the subjects which come under the notice of 
. this Association—museums devoted to the so-called “natural 
history” sciences, although much which will be said of them 
-will doubtless be more or less applicable to museums in general. 

The terms “natural history” and “ naturalist” have become 
deeply rooted in our language, but without any very definite 
conception of their meaning or the scope of their application. 

Originally applied to the study of all the phenomena of the 
universe which are independent of the agency of man, natural 
-history has gradually narrowed down in most people’s minds, 
in consequence of the invention of convenient and generally 
understood and accepted terms for some of its various sub- 
divisions, as astronomy, chemistry, geology. &c., into that por- 
tion of the subject which treats of the history of creatures 
endowed with life, for which, until lately, no special name had 
been invented. Even from this limitation botany was gradu- 
ally disassociating itself in many quarters, and a “ naturalist ” 
and a “zoologist” have nearly become, however irrationally, 
synonymous terms. The happy introduction and general 
acceptance of the word “ biology,” notwithstanding the objec- 
tions raised to its etymological signification, have reunited the 
study of organisms distinguished by the possession of the living 
principle, and practically eliminated the now vague and indefi- 
nite term “natural history” from scientific terminology. As, 
however, it is certain to maintain its hold in popular language, 
I would venture to suggest the desirability of restoring it to its 
original and really definite signification, contrasting it with the 
history of man and of his works, and of the changes which have 
been wrought in the universe by his intervention. It was in 
this sense that, when the rapid growth of the miscellaneous 
collections in the British Museum at Bloomsbury (the ex- 
Pan of Sir Hans Sloane’s accumulation in the old Manor- 
ouse at Chelsea) was thought to render a division necessary, 
the line of severance was effected at the junction of what was 
natural and what was artificial, the former including the pro- 
ducts of what are commonly called “ natural” forces, unaffected 
by man’s handiwork or the impress of his mind. The depart- 
ments which took cognisance of these were termed the “ Natural 
History Departments,” and the new building to which they were 
removed the “ Natural History Museum.” 

It may be worth while to spend a few moments upon the 
consideration of the value of this division, as it is one which 
concerns the arrangement and administration of the majority of 
museums. Though there is very much to be said for it, the 
objection has been raised that it cuts man himselfin two. The 
illustrations of man’s bodily structure are undoubtedly subjects 
for the zoologist. The subtle gradations of form, proportion, 
and colour which distinguish the different races of men can 
only be appreciated by one with the education of an anatomist, 
and whose eye has been trained to estimate the value of such 


characters in discriminating the variations of animal forms. 
The subjects for comparison required for this branch of 
research must therefore be looked for in the zoological collec- 
tions. But the comparatively new science of “ anthropology ” 
embraces not only man’s physical structure ; it includes his 
mental development, his manners, customs, traditions, and lan- 
guages. The illustrations of his works of art, domestic 
utensils, and weapons of war are essential parts of its study; 
in fact, it is impossible to say where it ends. It includes all 
that man is or ever has been, all that he has ever done. No 
definite line can be drawn between the rudest flint weapon and 
the most exquisitely finished instrument of destruction which 
has ever been turned out from the manufactory at Elswick, 
between the rough representation of a mammoth carved by one 
of its contemporary men on a portion of its own tusk and the 
most admirable production of a Landseer. An anthropological 
collection, to be logical, must include a!l that is in not only the 
old British Museum but the South Kensington Museum and the 
National Gallery. ‘The notion of an anthropology which con- 
siders savages and prehistoric people as apart from the rest of 
mankind may, in the limitations of human powers, have certain 
conveniences, but it is utterly unscientific, and loses sight of the 
great value of the study in tracing the gradual growth of our 
complex systems and customs from the primitive ways of our 
progenitors. On the other hand, the division first indicated is 
as perfectly definite, logical, and scientific as any such division 
can be. 

That there are many inconveniences attending wide local 
disjunctions of the collections containing subjects so distinct 
yet so nearly allied as physical and psychical anthropology 
must be fully admitted ; but these could only have been over- 
come by embracing in one grand institution the various national 
collections illustrating the different branches of science and art, 
placed in such order and juxtaposition that their mutual rela- 
tions might be apparent, and the resources of each might be 
brought to bear upon the elucidation of all the others—an ideal 
institution such as the world has not yet seen, but into which 
the old British Museum might at one time have been developed. 
A purely Natural History Museum will then embrace a collec- 
tion of objects illustrating the natural productions of the earth, 
and in its widest and truest sense should include, as far as they 
can be illustrated by museum specimens, all the sciences which 
deal with natural phenomena. It has only been the difficulties, 
real or imaginary, in illustrating them which have excluded such 
subjects as astronomy, physics, chemistry, and physiology from 
occupying departments in our Natural History Museum, while 
allowing the introduction of their sister sciences, mineralogy, 
geology, botany, and zoology. 

Though the experimental sciences and those which deal 
with the laws which govern the universe, rather than with the 
materials of which it is composed, have not hitherto greatly 
called forth the collector’s instinct, or depended upon museums 
for their illustration, yet the great advantages of collections of 
the various instruments by means of which these sciences are 
pursued, and of examples of the methods by which they are 
taught, are yearly becoming more manifest. Museums of 
scientific apparatus now form portions of every well-equipped 
educational establishment, and under the auspices of a Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington a national collection 
illustrating those branches of natural history science which 
have escaped recognition in the British Museum, is assuming a 
magnitude and importance which brings the question of 
properly housing and displaying it urgently to the front. 
Anomalies such as these are certain to occur in the present 
almost infantile, though rapidly progressive state of science. 
It may be taken for granted that no scientific institution of any 
complexity of organisation can be, except at the moment of its 
birth, abreast of the most modern views of the subject, especially 
in the dividing lines between, and the proportional representa- 
tion of the various branches of knowledge which it in- 
cludes. The necessity for subdivisions in the study of science 
is continually becoming more apparent as the knowledge of the 
details of each subject multiplies without corresponding increase 
in the power of the human mind to grasp and deal with them, 
and the dividing lines not only become sharper, but as know- 
ledge advances they frequently require revision. It might be 
supposed that such revision would adjust itself to the direction 
taken by the natural development of the relations of the 
different branches of science, and the truer conceptions enter- 
tained of such relations. But this is not always so. Artificial 
barriers are continually being raised to keep these dividing 
lines in the direction in which they have once started. Diffi- 
culties of readjustment arise not only from the mechanical 
obstacles caused by the size and arrangements of the buildings 
and facilities for the allocation of various kinds of collections, 
but still more from the numerous personal interests which grow 
up and wind their meshes around such institutions. Professor- 
ships and curatorships of this or that division of science are 
founded and endowed, and their holders are usually tenacious 
either of encroachment upon or of any wide enlargement of the 
boundaries of the subject they have undertaken to teach or to 
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iflustrate ; and in this way, more than any other, passing phases 
ef scientific knowledge have become crystallised or fossilised 
in institutions where they might least have been expected. I 
may instance many European Universities and great museums 
in which zoology and comparative anatomy are still held to be 
distinct subjects taught by different professors, and where, in 
consequence of the divisions of the collections under their 
charge, the skin of an animal, illustrating its zoology, and its 
skeleton and teeth, illustrating its anatomy, must be looked for 
in different and perhaps remotely-placed buildings. For the 
perpetuation of the unfortunate separation of palzeontology from 
biology, which is so clearly a survival of an ancient condition 
of scientific culture, and for the maintenance in its integrity of 
the heterogeneous compound of sciences which we now call 
*‘ geology,” the faulty organisation of our museums is in a great 
measure responsible. The more their rearrangement can be 
made to overstep and break down the abrupt line of demarca- 
tion which is still almost universally drawn between beings 
which live now and those which have lived in past times, so 
deeply rooted in the popular mind and so hard to eradicate 
even from that of the scientific student, the better it will be for 
the progress of sound biological knowledge. 


ART AND RELIGION. 


HE interesting paper with the title “Has Art thriven best 

in an Age of Faith?” which Professor Jebb read to the 
members of the Glasgow Art Club, has been published in a 
meat form by Messrs. Kerr & Richardson, of Glasgow, who 
generously have resolved to devote the gross profits of the 
brochure to the Scottish Artists’ Benevolent Fund. Anything 
that comes from the pen of the Cambridge Professor of Greek 
will repay attentive study, and in this case the subject is of vast 
importance. Professor Jebb takes the negative side of the 
argument, and gives a summary of the history of art in sup- 
port of his views. A few passages will, we trust, send the 
reader to the original to study the essay in its complete form :— 
We have now seen, I think, that neither Greek sculpture 
nor Italian painting affords historical warrant for the statement 
that religious faith has been the inspiration of the highest art. 
And, in support of this conclusion, we may refer very briefly to 
two other historical examples. No painters ever worked more 
directly under the influence of dogmatic religion than the 
ascetic Spanish painters of the sixteenth century, such as 
Morales and Vargas. And yet who would place them, as artists, 
in the same rank as their worldly and even sensuous compatriots 
of the seventeenth century, Murillo and Velasquez? And who 
would refuse the first rank to the Dutch and Flemish masters, 
in whose work the religious motive can claim no place, 
Rembrandt and Rubens? If, then, we ask what is the teaching 
of history on this point, the answer must be as follows :— 
Religion has indeed supplied art with its loftiest themes, and 
has received in tribute some of art’s greatest achievements ; but 
the artistic result has owed its excellence to an artistic, and not 
to a religious motive. When Raphael painted a Madonna, the 
very nature of the subject constrained him to present human 
‘beauty in the highest and purest form that he could conceive. 
But, as an artist, he would do this equally whether he was or 
‘was not in mental accord with the doctrinal teaching of his 
‘Church. If to any this seem a truism, I would only venture to 
‘observe that it has not always, and to all men, seemed a truism. 
We have sometimes heard language held by critics of repute 
which implied that for us, in this age and in this country, the 
supreme inspiration of art had for ever passed away, along 
with that attitude towards Catholicism which prevailed 
in Medizval Europe. The result which we have obtained, 
although it is only a negative one, will be a help in dis- 
cussing the further question which it suggests. Does 
art stand in any permanent and necessary relation to the 
moral or religious sense? In attempting to deal with so large 
and abstract a question, it will be convenient to take definite 
examples. I dare say many of those present may remember 
two pictures by a well-known artist which appeared not long 
ago, in successive years, at the Exhibition of the English Royal 
Academy. They represented successive chapters in the sad 
story of a mariage de convenance ; a young lady has married a 
middle-aged man—not an exemplary person—for his money, 
and then has run away from him. They were striking pictures, 
and the second particularly—the man alone in his desolate 
home—had a forcible pathos. Now here was a case of art 
directly teaching a lesson. Those pictures were, in their effect 
on the spectator, sermons against this form of worldliness—a 
painted warning to matchmakers, young ladies, and mature 
tmillionaires. This, I say, was the effect of the pictures on the 
spectator. But it is evident that, as to the artist’s intention, three 
distinct suppositions are possible. When he chose that subject 
he may have done so simply and solely because it was a fine 
one from an artist’s point of view ; or his determining motive 
“may have been the wish to teach the moral lesson, to preach 
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on that text, as Tennyson so eloquently does in “ Aylmer’s 
Field ;” or, lastly, he may have been actuated by both motives. 
Now, if his ruling desire was to preach, he was certainly doing, 
from an ethical point of view, a laudable thing ; but we cannot 
hold that he was working in the spirit proper to art, or, if he 
was actuated by both motives, then he was working in the spirit 
of art only if he made it his first cbject to present the subject 
with the utmost truth to nature, not allowing his didactic pur- 
pose to interfere with that object. I have taken this instance 
as illustrating the relation in which art may place itself to moral 
teaching ; and I say, once more, that when art makes itself 
directly a moral teacher, it is not, so far, doing its own work, 
though it may happen to perform the preacher’s office, without 
detriment to its own work. 


ENGINEERING SCHQOL OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


: PRE syllabus of the Engineering Department of University 
College, Liverpool, for the session 1889-90 is now issued. 
The department provides instruction for those intending to 
become engineers, or to enter any of the allied professions, 
and supplements the ordinary professional training by sys- 
tematic technical teaching. The autumn term will commence 
on the 3rd of next month, concluding on December 21. Com- 
plete courses are provided both in civil and mechanical 
engineering. The work of these courses is the same for the 
first two terms, but during the summer term special lectures 
and classes will be held in civil engineering subjects and sur- 
veying, students of mechanical engineering having then the 
opportunity, for six months in the year, of entering engineer- 
ing works in the neighbourhood as part of their regular course 
of instruction. Independently of these courses, the lectures 
and classes are arranged to meet the requirements of Victoria 
University for both honour and ordinary degrees in engineer- 
ing, and to afford the necessary instruction to those proceeding 
to such degrees. The attendance requirements for an honours 
degree are as follows :—(1) Engineering for three hours weekly 
during the first year, and four hours during the second and 
third, together with seven hours weekly of practical work. 
(2) Pure mathematics and applied mathematics each for three 
hours weekly during the first two years, and either pure or 
applied during the third year. (3) Chemistry, two hours 
weekly for one year. (4) Physics or geology, three hours 
weekly for one year. For details and subjects see the Victoria 
University Calendar, pp. 116,117. The scheme of examina- 
tion for ordinary engineering degrees appears in the college 
syllabus, full particulars being given in the Calendar of Victoria 
University. Although the complete courses as set forth are 
provided and are recommended as a preparatory training for 
all those who intend to become engineers or to enter any of 
the constructive professions, yet the lectures and classes, in 
engineering subjects proper, are complete in themselves, and 
may be taken separately by any one wishing to do so. It must 
also be borne in mind that other subjects not mentioned in the 
detailed scheme may with great advantage be taken, particularly 
French and German. There are also evening lectures and 
classes upon special engineering subjects and practical archi- 
tecture, which may be attended by engineering students. 
Papers are read by the students at the regular meetings of the 
College Engineering Society, and excursions are arranged 
throughout the session to various works of engineering. 

The course of civil engineering is intended to meet the 
generally acknowledged want of a preparatory training for one 
or two years before the usual entry as articled pupil into an 
office. Pupils are frequently articled to a civil engineer for the 
comparatively short term of three years, and this scheme 
possesses the advantage of utilising the interval between 
leaving school and entering an office. The co-operation of 
civil engineers in the neighbourhood is invited, and has 
already been in several cases promised, so that the time spent 
at the college may be recognised by them in receiving pupils. 
Such pupils, after passing through a satisfactory course at the 
college, will be received on more favourable terms than other- 
wise. When a longer term of pupilage than three years is 
entered upon, a clause will be allowed by them in the articles 
enabling the pupil to attend advanced or special day lectures at 
the college during the first or second years of pupilage. Even- 
ing lectures and classes upon special engineering subjects and 
practical architecture form part of the programme, and these 
commence on the 18th proximo, when the first of a series of 
lectures on “ The lives and works of illustrious engineers ” will 
be delivered by Professor Hele Shaw. Special terms are 
offered to those attending only these evening lectures, which 
will be illustrated by lantern diagrams. The subjects will be 
Smeaton, Watt, the Stephensons, Fairbairn, Maudsley, 
Bramah, Whitworth, Krupp, Siemens, Eads. A second series, 
probably dealine with the works of living engineers, is™also 
contemplated. The Whitworth scholarships and exhibitions 
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will, no doubt, be an attraction to many students to undertake 
the full course of civil engineering. In May next there will be 
four scholarships of 1252. per annum, tenable for three years, 
ten 10o/, exhibitions, and twenty:50/. exhibitions, tenable for 


one year. 


TESSERZ. 


St. John’s Church, Westminster, 
T. L. DONALDSON. 

HOMAS ARCHER was a pupil of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
ik who, being appointed surveyor-general for the new 
churches in London which were to be built by the grant of 

ueen Anne, gave several of them to his pupils. The new 
church of St. Jchn the Evangelist in Westminster fell to the 
lot of Archer, and was built in 1728. The plan consists of an 
oblong with rounded corners, having at the east and west ends 
deep recesses for the altar and vestry, and on the north and 
south sides bold projecting enclosed porticoes, flanked on each 
side by a tower, making four in all, and which now have stair- 
cases to afford access to the modern galleries. At first the 
interior was enriched by columns, and there were no galleries, 
so that the inside must have originally been extremely effective. 
In 1741 the interior and roof were consumed by fire, which left 
only the walls and columns standing. The church was then 
rebuilt, the columns being omitted; in 1758 galleries were 
added, and subsequently lengthened in 1826 by Mr. Inwood, 
architect. When this fine building was first completed justice 
was not done to the originality and powers of the architect ; 
and Horace Walpole, with some other critics of the day, unable 
to appreciate its beauties, reprobated its cumbrous aspect and 
its four towers. The outside consists of a bold Doric order, 
well-proportioned and elegantly profiled ; the columns are about 
3 feet 4 inches in diameter, and stand upon a lofty pedestal or 
podium, 8 feet high. The north and south porticoes are hexa- 
style, each consisting of four outer pilasters and two central 
columns ; the three centre intercolumniations being recessed, 
and the outer interpilastrations being solid, these latter serve as 
bases to the towers, which rise at each end of the tympana. 
The entablature is surmounted by a balustrade, except over the 
porticoes, where there are pediments broken through in the 
centre for the width of three intercolumniations, to admit a 
kind of fantastic pedimental group, with a perforated niche. 
The four towers have square bases to the height of about 8 feet 
above the springing of the pediments, and then assume a 
circular plan. At the angles there are isolated columns with 
circular pedestals and circular entablatures, projecting from the 
main body of the towers. Above the entablature there is a 
gradually receding rocf of concave profile, surmounted by a 
pineapple. The east and west ends of the roof are enriched by 
grouped gables, flanked by large enriched scrolls or trusses in 
the Roman fashion. The whole composition is impressive, and 
its boldness loses nothing by the graceful playfulness of the 
outline. There are some inaccuracies of detail, which a little 
more study of purer models might have corrected ; but the 
whole is well worthy a distinguished place among the striking 
productions of the Vanbrugh school. The exterior being 
entirely faced with stone, its solid magnificence forms a striking 
contrast to the parsimonious meanness which distinguishes the 
like buildings of the present day. In vol. iv. p. 70 of Dallaway’s 
edition of Horace Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting,” Hethrop, 
J. Phillip’s church at Birmingham, a work of considerable 
merit ; the quadrant porticoes at Chefden House, and a house 
at Roehampton, peculiar but striking in its effect, given in the 
“Vitruvius Britannicus,” are mentioned as works of Archer. 
To him also is attributed the fanciful and attractive pavilion at 
the end of the piece of water which faces the centre of Wrest 
House, in Bedfordshire, the seat of the Earl de Grey. This 
pavilion is hexagonal in plan, with a porch at the entrance, 
and, with very little attention to effect, might be made a very 
graceful object, well worthy the splendid mansion which has 
been recently erected by the present noble possessor, from his 
own designs and under his own immediate direction, and in 
which his lordship has evinced a great feeling for art, sound 
discrimination, and a happy adaptation of the style chosen, which 
is that of the French chateau of the time of Louis XV. 


The Bank of England. 
J.. ELMES. 


Soane’s greatest work, the Bank of Engiand, whether taken 
as a whoie or considered as a series of detached buildings, 
erected at several periods, and subsequently brought into a 
whole by the hand of taste, is a work of singular and sterling 
merit. The long north front next Lothbury is simple, grand, 
and imposing, and is among his earliest and best productions. 
The west front, next Princes Street, whilst the ugliest of all 
forms in architecture, an acute angle, which the junction of the 
two fronts form, is overcome in an original and masterly 
manner. This is managed by cutting off a considerable por- 
tion of the unsightly angle and converting it into a slight recess; 


and the two fronts are gracefully connected by a circular 
portico of columns and pilasters, the entablature of which is 
surmounted by a beautiful acroterium over the obtuse angle at 
the back of the portico, under which is an unoccupied niche 
corresponding with those in the Lothbury front. Soane un- 
doubtedly had in his mind the semicircular porticoes of the 
north and south transepts of St. Paui’s (of which he has often 
expressed to me his most ardent admiration) when he placed 
this segment of the circular temple at Tivoli to conceal this 
ugly corner. He has by this means not only overcome an 
unforeseen difficulty, but converted what would have been a 
blemish in common hands into a positive beauty. So original, 
so happy, and so beautiful is this gem of our art, that the com- 
mittee of architectural students of the Royal Academy maae it 
the reverse of their medal which they struck in honour of their 
eminent professor, and presented to him before his retirement 
from public life. It has been proposed, and the thought is a 
happy one, that a statue of its architect should be placed in 
this vacant niche, and thus supply all that is wanted—a figure 
to this unique design. The small quadrangle called the Loth- 
bury Court is a design of surpassing beauty and elegance. A 
recessed portico on the right hand and on the left lead to the 
bullion-office and other important offices of the bank; whilst 
four detached columns of the same order, supporting statues of 
the four quarters of the globe, conduct through a semicircular- 
headed gateway to the interior apartments of the edifice. That 
portion of the quadrangle which immediately faces the great 
entrance gates possesses a magnitude and beauty sufficient for 
a triumphal arch. The architect was so justly proud of this 
design that he erected a copy of the columnar portion of it upon 
a smaller scale as a decoration to the front of his own villa at 
Ealing. The ample rotunda, formerly used as a_ stock ex- 
change, but now as one of the dividend-paying offices, is a 
grand, simple masterpiece of art ; as is the large office at the 
north-west corner of the building, decorated with lofty Ionic 
columns of beautiful Greek proportions, with a vaulted ceiling. 
These beautiful and correct works are among Soane’s first and 
best productions. The front next Bartholomew Lane was next 
in point of time, and shows a greater tendency towards an 
excess of ornament than the preceding ones. This elevation 
abutted for some time upon Sir Robert Taylor’s Corinthian 
pavilions, which were afterwards taken down and the Soaneian 
style carried on in Threadneedle Street from both ends, till they 
joined the centre of the original building erected by George 
Sampson in the reign of William III, This finally gave way 
to the present new centre, which is by no means the happiest 
of Soane’s designs. Thus the bank became completely isolated, 
and has but one entrance in each street. That in Lothbury has 
been before described. The one in Bartholomew Lane leads 
to the rotunda and other public offices for the payment of 
dividends and transfer of stock. The three next Threadneedle 
Street, which may be considered but as one, lead through a 
spacious court to the hall, the front and interior of which 
exhibit a fair specimen of Sampson’s style as an architect. The 
entrance next Princes Street is, I believe, never opened. Thus 
there are but three entrances to this immense treasure of enor- 
mous wealth; nor can a more appropriate building for such a 
purpose be imagined. The order used is that of the circular 
temple at Tivoli, known to every connoisseur of picturesque 
beauty, but which is of such obscure origin as to be unknown 
whether it was dedicated to the goddess Vesta or to the sibyl 
so well known in ancient Roman history. Soane was the first 
architect who ever used this rich and beautiful variation of the 
Corinthian order since the days of its original inventor. 


Coloured Glazes on Terra-cotta. 
D. ROCK. 

Italians in general know nothing of the arts, and how they 
were followed abroad after the fall of the Roman Empire, but 
seem to think that art of every kind had no existence anywhere 
but among themselves. No wonder, then, that Vasari, though 
wrongly, claims for Luca della Robbia the honour of being the 
inventor of applying coloured glazes to burned clay, and the 
only artist in it at the time. The art of fixing by fire upon clay, 
sun-dried, if not already baked, the two sorts of glaze—the 
colourless and the coloured—was well understood among the 
more cultivated nations in Europe, Asia, and Africa from 
remote antiquity. Spread with great niceness, either partially 
or entirely, over those admirably-figured and beautifully-shaped 
fictile vases which Greece wrought at home or by the hands of 
her colonists in Italy and Sicily, as well upon that finer kind 
of hardware now generally known as Samian, do we observe a 
delicate, thin, colourless, transparent mineral glaze. A coarser 
sort of glazing was used by the Romans, who have bequeathed 
us such a mighty heap of potsherds on the banks of the Tiber 
as to merit its present name, Monte Testaccio. At a very early 
period the Egyptians ornamented many articles with a coloured 
glazing. In the Middle Ages, as early as the eleventh century, 
upon those fine belfries to the churches at Rome, and built . 
during that period, do we see let into the brickwork those 
curious large round concave pieces of hardware that glist«a 
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again, as bright as ever, with their bright green glaze, even 
now. Later, the art was brought to great perfection by the 
Saracens, and carried with them wherever they settled them- 
selves around the basin and in the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. Under them the South of Spain won for itself great 
reputation for its works in burned glazed clay, and more 
especially for its tiles, which, from being at first usually tinted 
with a bright purple glaze, bestowed their own specific name— 
Azulejos—just as Faénza did to pottery in France, upon tiles of 
all sorts, and as a generic denomination. Those who have 
seen the beautiful Alhambra must recall to mind how several of 
its splendid halls are floored with these same tiles, still bright, 
and their walls in part skirted, after a tasty pattern, with cubes 
of various colours, in the same material. But in Tuscany itself, 
and not long before, Jacopo della Quercia had employed a 
glazing—a colourless glazing it is true, but yet a glazing—upon 
burned clay. Here, in England, the glazing by fire of sun- 
dried clay tiles, especially for church decoration, was known 
and followed at an early period ; and the specimens that have 
come down to us from the thirteenth century, and found at 
Chertsey, Castle Acre, Woodpery, and several of our other old 
churches and minsters, show not only a great elegance in 
design, but disclose the process used in making them. While 
yet the well-fined and kneaded clay was soft enough, the design 
was deeply sunk into the face of the tile by a stamp, and the 
hollow thus struck filled up with white pipe-clay. Over all this 
was floated a metallic yellow glaze that in the firing gave to the 
red a warm, full tone, and a rich golden hue to the pattern 
done in white clay. In Germany the same art, after a simpler 
way, was practised. The “Acta Sanctorum,” by the Bol- 
landists, furnish us with the cenotaph raised in the old cathedral 
at Hamburg to the memory of Pope Benedict V., who died 
A.D. 965 ; and after the fashion of our English high tombs, its 
sides are skirted with glazed tiles, figured with sacred subjects 
and the persons of the apostles, the figures being white upon a 
green ground. Such a method was, therefore, very old and 
widely spread. While refusing, then, to recognise in Luca 
della Robbia the inventor of coloured glazes as applied to 
burned clay, we must not, cannot rob him of the glory of being 
the first to use them with such new, such bold, such marvellous 
effect. 
The Scroll in Ancient Ornamentation, 


A. POYNTER. 


No object in decoration has been so extensively used as the 
scroll. The ancients do not appear to have been afflicted with 
an unhappy craving for novelties, nor to have been haunted 
with the apprehension that beautiful forms of composition would 
become less beautiful by repetition. When the most appro- 
priate forms in architecture and decoration were once ascer- 
tained, they were continually repeated, but marked with a fresh 
character, and stamped with originality by those refined and 
delicate touches which were all-sufficient when they were pro- 
perly appreciated. We need only refer to the temples of the 
ancients to see how pertinaciously they adhered to an establishd 
principle, and to the varieties in the proportions of the Doric 
order, or the character of the Corinthian capital, varieties which 
we may be assured were neither capricious nor accidental, to 
see how studiously they availed themselves of all the resources 
of art in its details. Inthe same manner with regard to the 
ever-recurring form of the scroll, as long as the foliage and 
ramifications of nature are unexhausted, so long will it be 
capable of assuming an original character in the hands of the 
skilful artist. A striking illustration of this position may be 
drawn from the arabesques in the palace of Caprarola, where 
the pilasters of the loggie are decorated with scrolls, all similar 
in composition, but each formed of a different species of natural 
foliage, without the intermixture of anything conventional 
except the regularity of the convolutions. The spiral line of 
the antique scroll is evidently drawn from the natural course of 
climbing plants. It is conventional in its openness and regu- 
larity. The involucre of plants furnish the hint for the base 
from which the antique scroll is made to spring, and the 
spathes of the liliaceous tribe for the sheaths, of a conventional 
repetition of which the ancient sculptured scrolls principally 
consist. 

Bronze Casting. 


Gy DALY, 


Casting in bronze, although presenting only slight difficulties 
in the manufacture of objects of small dimensions, has always 
required greater responsibility when it is required to form con- 
siderable masses, perfectly homogeneous. The component 
metals are deficient in energetic affinity for each other, when in 
fusion tend to separate in the order of their densities, and, when 
the less fusible begin to solidify, the others in a liquid state 
rise up towards the top, where the easy oxidation of a com- 
ponent part of the alloy always causes the risk of refining the 
metal. Besides these great obstacles, others are encountered 
in calculating the several component parts of the bronze, where 
it is wished to obtain precisely the required quantity of metal 
for the object to be cast, also in the preparation of the model, 
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the construction of the furnace, and the disposition of the 
moulds. These and other difficulties explain how many 
abortive attempts sometimes preceded in former days the 
casting of a large work in bronze. They point out why Fal- 
connet was fifteen years casting the equestrian statue of Peter 
the Great, which figures on an immense monolithic pedestal at 
St. Petersburg ; why the Kellers were nine years casting the 
statue of Louis XIV.; why Bouchardon and his successor 
Pigalle took eight years for that of Louis XV., on the Place de 
la Concorde ; why the statue of Desaix, and we may almost say 
the Column of the Place Vendéme, failed, and why the great 
equestrian statutes we have mentioned did not come perfect out 
of their moulds. The statue of Peter the Great was obliged to be 
begun again from the knees of the Czar and the breast of the 
horse, to the top of the statue. Bouchardon had much trouble 
in restoring the delicate forms of the horse in his beautiful 
equestrian statue of Louis XV., which were badly produced in 
the lower part, and many were the difficulties encountered 
by Lemot and Piggiani in casting the statue of Henry IV., 
difficulties which lasted four years, Inequalities in the thick- 
ness of the parts constitute one of the great difficulties of 
casting, because the thin parts cooling rapidly and the thick 
parts slowly, the shrinking of the former taking place sooner 
than that of the latter is apt to split the metal. It may be also 
conceived that the shrinking of a large object is so much more 
than that of a small one, as its dimensions are greater, and the 
necessity for taking this into consideration causes a fresh 
difficulty in the construction of the mould, which must be cal- 
culated so as to provide for the contingency. It is easy in the 
same way to conceive that the least motion of the mould, 
during the operation, will cause the required thickness to be 
exceeded. These considerations will explain the difficulties 
which had to be surmounted in casting the several parts of the 
Column of July, which undoubtedly marks a new era in the 
history of the art of bronze casting, and places France in the 
first rank in its pursuit, and in order to do justice to M. Soyez, 
we must mention some of the improvements effected by him. 
This artist got rid of the use of iron as a means of consolidating 
isolated parts of figures, and particularly in supporting mem- 
bers ; he cast these parts full by turning the figure upside down, 
which is an important innovation. He got over the resistance 
of the sand of the mould on the contraction of the metal, not 
only by the weight of the mould, but by the progressive tenacity 
of the bronze while cooling. This tenacity, which may be con- 
sidered as proportional to the area of the section of the part so 
cast, is increased at pleasure by accessory parts placed in the 
mould according as they are wanted. It is thus that the 
Genius of Liberty was cast, having as it were a second shape- 
less leg placed parallel to that which supports the figure, and 
intended to become at the period of contraction auxiliary to the 
statuary leg to which it was united by the two extremities. 
The Vendéme Column is only coated with bronze, and the 
largest pieces are only 5 yards in extent, while each of its tam- 
bours is composed of six pieces, and the whole cost of the 
column in specie and metal provided by the State was two 
millions (80,0002). The July Column, on the other hand, is 
entirely of bronze, and each tambour is in one piece ; the base 
of the column extends about 16 yards, and the capital at the 
most extended place has the enormous dimension of 26 métres, 


85 feet. This column, however, only cost 1,172,000 francs 
(46,880/.). 


Early and Late Decorated. 


| SB one yy 

Many architects have an evident prejudice in favour of the 
early Decorated. That buildings of this style abound in 
beauties of the highest order, and are of the very greatest 
value to the architectural student, I will not deny for a moment. 
But that the composition of tracery should have reached its 
perfection in its very first infancy is clearly improbable. Its 
principles were gradually developed ; the intractable circular 
outline gave way to the free and flowing curve. The heavier 
and lighter parts as the style advanced assumed their proper 
positions. The construction became far more scientific, and 
the effects of the rule and compasses were less obtruded on the 
eye. I cannot but think the architect might adopt all the 
features of the late Decorated style without losing any of the 
beauties of the earlier. He should study with attention all 
such varieties of the geometrical tracery, and transition to the 
flowing, as I have pointed out ; their number might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely, and they may prove to be interesting 
local characteristics. A perfect acquaintance with them will be 
found useful in restorations, and may also give hints for com- 
positions in a more advanced style. In his construction of 
flowing windows I should say he ought to be sparing in the use 
of circles, to avoid disproportion among the tracery lights, to 
be careful that the subordinate lights do not catch the eye by 
an unsightly outline or too great size, to give to every portion 
a proper mechanical support according to the nature of the 
material, to avoid all harsh intersections, and to make the 
greater number of lines flow into each other, instead of cutting 
at a decided angle. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue report of Vice-Consul LapENBERG on the training of 
the German clerk is no less applicable to assistants of a 
different kind. For the Vice-Consul, as becomes a German, 
is anenthusiast upon apprenticeship. ‘‘In Germany custom 
and expediency alike contribute,” he says, ‘‘to enforce the 
old-fashioned syst2m of apprenticeship. GOETHE, in 
‘Wilhelm Meister,’ has shown its higher spiritual truth, 
while its practical merits bave been illustrated by Gustav 
Freytac. It is one of those ancient institutions that no 
nation, if it wishes to maintain its position in the world, 
will lightly resign. All schools of art and technique, even 
the universities, at best can only send forth good apprentices. 
In England steam has almost driven out the old system. 
The democracy of the steam-engine can, however, be 
resisted only by the individuality of the workman, and the 
development of his intelligence in taste, skill, and invention, 
Steam satisfies the masses, but not the richer, more culti- 
vated classes, who, in constantly increasing numbers, are 
constantly craving for newer and superior products. This 
evidently favours the revival of the old industrial individuality. 
In the brain of the workman lies, after all, a power incom- 
parably mightier than the steam-engine, and which must 
inevitably assert itself when the first era of steam shall have 
passed away.” At the same time there is no country where 
there are more professors than in Germany, but it is felt 
that a course of lectures will not confer the power which is 
to be obtained in practice. It is to the system of apprentic- 
ing that the Vice-Consul ascribes any power which the 
German clerk may have. But the merchants are not 
satisfied with office training. There are Handels Schulen 
under the direct control of masters and manufacturers, 
where a few important subjects are taught thoroughly. 
There are also mercantile unions, where there is mutual 
instruction. In training for business, as in other affairs, the 
Germans seek to be thorough, and we can derive many 
lessons from their success, which is the more remarkable 
from the short time occupied with experiments. 


Tue Suan, in his delight at the Paris Exhibition, did 
not become oblivious of the men to whom he was mainly 
indebted for the spectacle. Unlike most exalted person- 
ages, who consider architects as little more than fortunate 
workmen, the SHau has bestowed his Order of the Lion 
and the Sun upon them. M. ALpHAND, who has been 
everything by turns during the progress, deservedly received 
the Grand Cross, and the architects and contractors of 
Paris will be the first to rejoice at the dignity of the great 
controller of works. M. Bouvarp, the architect of the 
Exhibition, is made a Grand Officer ; M. DE MALLEVOIRE, 
who has held the onerous office of secretary to M. ALPHAND, 
M. Lion, inspector of promenades, and M. LarorcaDg, the 
director of gardening works, are commanders. The SHAH 
has his foibles, but much ought to be overlooked for his 
courage in distinguishing architects and artists. 


Ir does not augur well for the future of the combined 
American Institute and Western Association when it is 
found that the committee cannot agree upon the place 
where they are to hold the first meeting. The Westerns 
argue that it would be well to demonstrate that there is now 
only one organisation, and for that purpose they propose 
that Cincinnati, which is accessible from all sides, is the 
most eligible ; but the New Yorkers having less confidence 
in the Society where they form the majority, say that 
Washington is better fitted, being more neutral. It 1s con- 
sidered impossible to have a large attendance at Washington, 
and therefore the meetings might be quieter. Mr. ADLER, 
of Chicago, seems to us to make a reasonable proposition 
when he says :—“ If I could arrange a programme for our 
conventions I should alternate thus: the first convention in 
a central city, then one on the seaboard, then one in the 
West, then one in a central city, &c. This would give us 
triennially a very largely attended convention, such as we 
would be certain to get at Chicago or Cincinnati, or per- 
haps also at Cleveland, while those of our Fellows on the 
Atlantic Coast and in the West, who cannot go a great dis- 
tance from their homes, would also be given an opportunity 
to attend conventions held in their immediate vicinities, and 
to learn to know each other's personalities and environ- 


ments. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
might each in its turn be the seat of a convention in the 
East, while also St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Omaha, and perhaps even San Francisco, 
would successively serve as representatives of the West.” 
But as peace is desirable above all things at present, he 
recommends his brethren to give way, and offer to go to 
New York itself. But if Washington alone will please the 
Institute, then he says:—‘‘If the sages of the Board of 
Trustees of the Institute are right, if we are faction-ridden 
and cannot meet except upon carefully-prepared neutral 
ground, then it were best that we at once proceed to undo 
the good work begun at Chicago, continued at Buffalo, and 
so unanimously confirmed by the members of the great 
architectural associations of the country; for neutrality 
means indifference to the affairs of a voluntary association. 
—means decay and death. If to be united we must become 
neutral, then far better that we again separate and live a life. 
of less usefulness than that we had hoped for in the newly- 
born Institute, but at least an existence of activity and 
virility, not one of inane and colourless neutrality.” Evi- 
dently there will need a good many concessions if the two 
societies are to form one body. 


TueE difference between England and Ireland as places. 
for money-making is indicated by a comparison of the wills. 
of Sir J. A. Picron and Sir CHarites Lanyon. The latter 
was by far the abler man. Sir CHARLES LANYON might not 
be able to talk about TusaL Cain and the construction of 
the Tower of Babel, but he held the highest place in Ire- 
land in his own line. It was owing to the foresight and 
skill of Sir CHarLtEs Lanyon in laying out streets, quays, 
and docks that Belfast was adapted to meet the exigencies. 
of the modern mercantile system on a large scale, and his 
buildings always impress a stranger who visits the northern 
city. The extent to which his countrymen admitted his 
ability is seen from his association with the exhibition 
building of 1853 which was erected in Dublin. Sir 
CHARLES LANYON was invited to select a design from those 
sent in; at the desire of the architect who gained the prize | 
he was called in to decide upon the decoration; and finally 
he valued the building in order that the accounts might be: 
closed. In the north of Ireland there were few works of 
any extent with which he was not associated. Yet his pro- 
perty was valued at 53,7852, or nearly 30,000/. less than. 
the Liverpool architect’s. Two of Sir CHarLes Lanyon’s. 
sons, who predeceased him, had gained reputation. Sir 
WILLIAM OwEN LANyoN distinguished himself in Africa. 
His brother, the barrister, who died some years ago, gained 
more briefs than any of his contemporaries at the outer bar. 
Mr. JoHN Lanyon has inherited his father’s ability as an 
architect and man of business. 


Tue terrible destruction of life and property in Antwerp 
should be pondered over by those who are entrusted with 
the care of all large cities and towns. It may be said with 
truth that one of the signs which mark the progress of the 
world during late years is the increase in the destructive 
powers which are furnished by chemical science. The cart- 
ridges which caused the catastrophe at Antwerp would be 
valuable at the proper time if used for the purpose for which 
they were made. But the missiles are not free from danger 
while awaiting the battle-day ; their destructiveness is only 
latent, and, as was seen at Antwerp, is easily aroused, and 
can quickly find accessories in petroleum stores and the like. 
Most cities continue to be governed as if we were living in 
the fifteenth century. All the new sources of destruction 
are ignored. ‘The store in Antwerp was let to the cartridge 
merchant with as much confidence as it would be to a flour 
merchant. The surveyor might anticipate the consequence, 
but his advice was set aside. In Antwerp the desire to 
make money becomes a sort of mania, and we are afraid 
with many of the merchants an occasional explosion would 
not count for much, so long as their losses are covered by 
insurances. Unless the King uses his great influence, it is 
not impossible that the remaining collection of goods which 
imperil Antwerp will be allowed to remain, and even be 
increased if the opportunity should arise. It was fortunate 
for the city that the cartridges were not packed elsewhere 
otherwise the consequences wo1lld be worse than a bombard- 
ment, 4 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 144._TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, SAFFRON 
WALDEN. ([E. BURGESS.) 


NO. 145.-HOUSE AT LEICESTER. [E. BURGESS.} 


DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK. 


HIS design was submitted in the competition recently 
instituted in New York for the cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. Sketch designs were requested, subject to 
further elaboration if selected for a final competition. This 
selection has been made in favour of four firms in New 
York. The design we illustrate is conceived in a free treat- 
ment of Italian Renaissance. The plan is cruciform, with 
an unusually wide nave, narrow aisles, and shallow transepts. 
The length of the building is 400 feet, and the diameter of 
dome at the chancel is 100 feet. The depth of chancel is 
105 feet. The height from floor of nave to the cross on 
dome is 350 feet. The exterior was intended to be executed 
in marble, and the whole of the materials fireproof. No 
timber of any description was to be used in the building. 
The accommodation provided embraced two chapels, each 
85 feet by 40 feet, chapter-house, and vestries. The 
design is by Mr. Marco Stark, jun., I.A., Glasgow. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


HE Dean of Gloucester on the occasion of the Musical 
Festival lectured on Cathedral Life. In the course of 

his discourse he said :—Victor Hugo, in a most striking pas- 
sage, puts into the mouth of one of his heroes the strange 
words, “ The Book will kill the Building!” Claude Frollo, 
one of the priests of Notre Dame of Paris, was gazing on his 
noble minster church as it stood in its comparatively unspoiled 
fifteenth-century beauty. The art of printing was then in its 
first days, but the printing-press was beginning day by day to 
send out into all cities and lands more and more of its magic 
pages. Victor Hugo was right. From the day that the print- 
ing-press in its world-wide celebrity was established the great 
minster churches, save in a few rare and exceptional instances, 
ceased to be built. There were several centuries during which 
the Gothic cathedrai was one of the great teachers of the 
people. Take as an example our Gloucester minster church. 
Here it was for ages the centre of that busy cloister life which 
represented so much that was true, real, and earnest in the 
people’s life. The cloister was at once the library and the 
school ; it was the hospital and the orphanage ; and the great 
abbey round which all these clustered threw its broad shadow over 
the crowded religious house, and its busy, manifold life. The 
noble church, with its sculptured and painted splendour, was an 
open book of stone, rich in its varied gold and colourwork—a 
book which the people were ever reading and ever musing over. 
The book had many a page, filled with varied symbols—some 
symbols easy to decipher, easy even to untaught childlike 
minds ; some symbols legible only to the scholar and the expert. 
It told its story of angel and archangel, of beings bright and 
beautiful, and friends of mankind ; of beings who were haters 
of men. These last were rebels against God. Its soaring 
roofs, starred with gold, jewelled with colour, with the incense 
clouds curling in their dim and mystic depths, told of Heaven, 
and of ever-ascending prayer. The dark mysterious crypt 
spoke in language none could fail to grasp of the time 
“ between the evenings,” when the light was neither clear nor 
dark, when the soul, after quitting the body, waited in the 
Paradise of the Redeemer the blessed resurrection hour. 
Every jewelled window, each rich and sculptured door, each 
bit of wall with its fantastic imagery—the many chapels, 
oratories, and shrines, adorned each with tender love and 
reverent devotion, told their story of something of the life 
which lay beyond the grave—of that Heaven life, that sure 
heritage of the lover of God and of His Christ. Men were 
never tired of this fair stone book. It was an awful delight to 
the child; it was the refuge and home of the woman, often of 
the man, world-weary—a home where in those wild, rough days 
they could talk to God, as friend talks to friend, in simple, 
homely language. To the old and tired it was the very Gate of 
Heaven. Among the monks were not a few of high and noble 
lineage, often warriors of renown, even kings and princes, who 
sought, and I think found, in the dim cloister walks under the 
hallowed shadow of the soaring minster roofs, by shrine and 
altar—sought, and I think found, that peace which they knew 
by sad experience the world could not give. The pages of 


these fair stone books we have still with us. They are grey 
now with years, dark with the pressure of many fingers and the 
traces of many tears. 

After some four hundred years of that busy cloister life 
which clustered round our abbeys and our great minster 
churches came into the world’s life the “printed book,” and 
from that day architecture began to decline — architecture 
which, for some four centuries, had found its noblest expression 
in the splendid and varied symbolism of the cathedral. From 
that day architecture faded away. There was no longer any 
need for the costly book of stone. There were a thousand 
cheaper books now which men might read and ponder over. 
But the cathedrals—the great stone books of a forgotten age— 
remained with us. They seemed, indeed, scarcely built for 
time, those massive, splendid piles. They were too lovely, 
even in their scarred decay—and, alas! neglect—to be quite 
ignored. So they, at least some of them, remained unharmed. 
Now a generation passed across the world’s stage which loved 
them, if but a littlke—loved them for their matchless beauty, for 
their storied memories. Now an age passed over these great 
grey minsters, which cared but little either for loveliness or for 
memories. But, loved or neglected, many of the Gothic 
minsters yet bore their still voiceless witness to a long- 
forgotten, mighty work. They were strong and massive enough 
if they were but left alone, strong enough to bide their time till 
men could find a new, and perhaps nobler, use for their mighty 
fabrics. One of the more famous writers of the eighteenth 
century, in words so striking that Dr. Johnson deemed them 
the most poetic in the whole mass of English poetry, sums up 
well and beautifully the general feeling of his day towards these 
grand and stately minster churches like our Gloucester. The 
feeling of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries towards the 
cathedrals, which Congreve so nobly paints in his exquisite and 
stately verse, is something akin to the feeling with which this 
generation regards Stonehenge, or the menhirs of Brittany, or 
the silent temples of Egypt or of Hindostan. It is full of awe, 
but so cold and passionless :— 

Hark ! 
No, all is hushed, and still as death. ’Tis dreadful ! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear 
Thy voice; my own affrights me with its echoes. 


In the great revival of life in our Church of England of 
these last few years, no sign is more conspicuous than the 
newly-awakened love—not only of the more thoughtful among 
our religious men and women, but even among the great masses 
of our English peoples—the newly-awakened love for these 
grey old storied minsters, works of a long past age. Their vast 
size, their matchless beauty, the haunting memories of their 
story of a thousand years, the tombs wherein rest king and 
scholar, statesman and churchman, who in their time helped to 
build up the England of to-day ; the quaint and beautiful things 
carved by skilful hands of old monk sculptors, whose very name 
has perished ; the colour that comes streaming down from the 
stately windows in waves of white and gold, scarlet and blue; 
all these things appeal with strange power now to every class in 
our community. 


THE ART CONGRESS IN EDINBURGH. 


AG the last meeting of the General Committee of the National 

Association for the Advancement of Art a letter was read 
from the Marquis of Lorne accepting the office of president of 
the Association for the year, and agreeing to deliver the 
inaugural address. Professor Flint also wrote complying with 
the request of the Association to preach the special sermon in 
St. Giles’s Cathedral. It was agreed that the railway fares of 
members coming from a distance to read papers at the Congress. 
should be defrayed by the committee. Professor Baldwin 
Brown was appointed editor of the “ Transactions,” which it 
was agreed should be printed by Messrs. T. & A. Constable. 
The lithographic work it was decided to entrust to Messrs. 
G. Waterston & Sons. It was intimated that subscriptions to. 
the guarantee fund, including the sum of 1054 from the 
Edinburgh Town Council, amounted to 497/. 12s. Donations 
to the funds intimated or paid amounted to 45/. 3s. 6d. Several 
of the papers proposed to be read in the various sections were 
intimated. Among them were the following :—By Mr. Hole, 
RS.A., “ Responsibility of the Public in the Development of 
the Arts”; by Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A, on “Old versus 
Modern Methods of Painting”; by Mr. A. Roche, Glasgow, 
on “Finish in Art”; by Mr. J. L. Wingate, R.S.A, on 
“Drawing as a Language for the People.” In the Sculpture 
Section, by Mr. Onslow Ford, A R.A, president of the section ; 
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Mr. George Simonds, hon. secretary; Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
A.R.A.; Mr. G. A. Lawson ; Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins; Mr. J. 
Stirling Lee; Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A.; Mr. Birnie 
Rhind, and Mr. Geo, Webster. In the Architectural Section, 
papers are proposed on ‘‘ The Art Education of the Public, 
and in Schools”; ‘‘ Landscape Gardening”; ‘“ Charac- 
teristics of Scottish National Architecture and its Evolution” ; 
“Land Tenure,” &c. Inthe Applied Art Section a paper on 
“ Art in Elementary Schools” is to be read by Miss Burton; 
another subject in the same section is ‘‘ Home Industries in 
Donegal,” and among the contributors are Mr. W. Morris, Mr. 
Walter Crane, Mr. Newburgh (Glasgow), Mr. Scott Morton, 
Mr. Thomas Bonar, and Mr. W. S. Black. It is expected that 
the evening lectures in this section will be given in the west 
wing of the Museum, the subjects being of special local 
interest, such as “Book Production.” Professor Baldwin 
Brown, hon. secretary of the Museums Section, announced by 
letter that Dr. Joseph Anderson, Mr. Inglis, secretary to the 
Board of Manufactures, and Miss Burton, would contribute 
papers to his section. He also stated that there would 
be evening meetings for working men in the section, for the 
discussion of “ Technical Education in Art,” “The Use of 
Museums,” and the like, when Principal Cunningham, of 
St. Andrews, and others, had promised to speak. This was all 
the business before the meeting. 


THE OLD CAMDEN TOWN ART SCHOOL. 


HE school in Camden Town, which Mr. W. Cave 

Thomas directed, is often referred to as an excellent attempt 

to teach art toworkmen. Mr. John Leighton has just given the 
following account of its rise and fall :— 

In days prior to the Great Exhibition of 1851 technical 
art instruction was very low. There had been for a few years 
a school at Somerset House called ‘‘ The School of Design,” 
but that only taught drawing in the most meagre manner. To 
remedy a want a few artists, scientists, and manufacturers 
banded themselves together to found suburban artisans’ 
schools, and the first they instituted was at Camden Town, in a 
large room now used for the Bedford Music Hall. The com- 
mittee consisted of Mr. E. H. Baily, R.A., Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown, Professor Donaldson, F.R.I.B.A.. Mr. R. Fenton, 
Mr. George Godwin,+F.R.S. Mr. S. C. Hall -FS:A:) Mr. 
J. Jackson, Mr. John Leighton, F.S.A., Mr. Charles Lacy, Mr. 
J. H. Mann, Mr. Scott Russell, F.R.S., Mr. T. Thornycroft, 
Mr. T. Seddon, Mr. George Truefitt, M.R.I.B.A., and Sir 
Digby Wyatt, F.S.A.; the patron was Prince Albert, and the 
secretary Mr. Neville Warren, C.E. The principal master was 
Mr. Cave Thomas, and the second Mr. J. K. Colling. Of these 
fifteen names but three survive. ‘The Prince Consort took 
great personal interest in the schools, and subscribed for two 
years. The instruction was attended by 333 working men, 
paying about 109/. per annum, whilst the expenses were about 
double that sum, which had to be made up by subscription. 
The first year there was a deficit of 59/., and upon the second 
92, which was very refreshing for a commencement, con- 
sidering that the committee had held an arts and crafts 
exhibition, at which Holman and William Hunt, Millais, 
Turner, Constable, Ruskin, and others, contributed, and 
soirées at University College, &c. 

So successful were thought the endeavours that even with 
an incubus of 68/7. deficit other schools were contemplated, one 
being opened for Clerkenwell in William Street, Wilmington 
Square, with the Marquis of Northampton as president, the 
Lord Mayor as vice, and Warren De La Rue, F.R.S., as chair- 
man, Blair Leighton being nominated master. A school was 
in contemplation for Lambeth, when, alas for technical educa- 
tion and those admirable institutes, came the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1851, with its all-absorbing excitement. 
“Felix Summerly ” got the ear of the Prince Consort and cast 
an eye on “ The School of Design,” this being transferred to 
Marlborough House when the Department of Science and Art 
was instituted, Prince Albert withdrawing his patronage and a 
very modest subscription. 

What was to be done? The poor but illustrious pioneers, 
not being affiliated, put their hands in their pockets, and made 
up the deficit, and so ended a most praiseworthy attempt to do 
what perhaps has hardly been done yet in the way of technical 
education and instruction. 


THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY CHARTER. 


A MEETING of architects practising in Glasgow has been 

held. Mr. Gordon, president of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, was chairman. In opening the proceedings, the Chair- 
man explained that the meeting had been called for the purpose 
of considering what action, if any, should be taken in view of 
the application of the Royal Scottish Academy for an amended 


charter. That body, as they were probably aware, was founded 
in 1838, ostensibly for the advancement of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and engraving. How far it had served its purpose 
in regard to painting was a question for painters to determine. 
In respect, however, of architecture he thought they were 
pretty well agreed that its action in the way of advancing archi- 
ture had been nil. After fully fifty years’ existence, the Royal 
Scottish Academy was now applying for an amended charter, 
with additional privileges. It was thought, therefore, that the 
time was suitable for endeavouring to secure a fuller recognition 
of the claims of architecture by that body, and a better repre- 
sentation of architects in its membership. How these were to 
be secured was a question they had now met to determine. The 
architects of Edinburgh were moving in this direction, and he 
believed they had appointed a committee. The present meeting 
had been called to consider whether a committee of the Glasgow 
architects should be appointed to associate with their friends in 
Edinburgh. After deliberation, it was unanimously agreed to 
co-operate with their Edinburgh brethren in the matter, and a 
committee was appointed for that purpose. 


ART INDUSTRIES IN FLORENCE.* 


Sere tpi of a serious kind still exists in Florence, but 

the modern taste for decoration of a showy and, from its 
generality, necessarily also of a cheap, description, has de- 
veloped the manufacture of what may be termed commercial 
carving in marble. This is detrimental to true art work, which 
remains more and more hidden in the studios of a few artists, 
who cannot compete with the prices at which the inferior 
articles are able to be soid. 

The tendency of the true Florentine sculpture is towards 
delicacy of execution and the expression of deep sentiment. 
In this respect it differs from the modern school of Rome, 
which is more decorative. The first sculptors, but the first 
only, are still influenced by the feeling that guided the hands 
of the old Florentine masters. As examples of this school, 
and confining myself entirely to Italian artists, I may mention, 
among others, Rivalta, a Genoese, but established in Florence; 
Zocchi, the author of the monument to King Victor Emmanuel 
to be erected in this city ; Fantacchiotti, Passaglia of Lucca, 
Gallori, who has gained the first place in the competition for 
the Roman monument to Garibaldi, and Albano. Among the 
older sculptors, whose works in Florence are well known, are 
Fedi and Pazzi.. The new facade of the cathedral of Florence, 
erected after the designs of the late Professor de Fabris, is 
richly decorated with the works of Florentine sculptors, and, 
in many respects, is a monument not unworthy of the art repu- 
tation of this city. 

Similar circumstances to those mentioned above have 
affected the school of painting, in which branch of art the com- 
mercial spirit of the day also induces artists to neglect earnest 
study in favour of facility of execution. Still there is a 
Florentine school which, after a modern fashion, recalls, to 
some extent, the art of the fifteenth century, and is distin- 
guished by research of sentiment, of drawing, and of tone, the 
last rather low but serious. Modern realism, however, in some 
cases, I cannot but think, interferes with the true art feeling. 
This school is represented, to cite only two or three names, by 
Feroni, Symi, and for landscape, by A. Tommasi. Among the 
exponents of the Classical and historical school, which also 
exists in Florence, are the veteran painter Ussy, and Barabino 
while Gordigiani and Gelli may be mentioned among portrait 
painters. There is also a school of genre painting displaying 
great technique and correctness of design with, however, more 
elegance of colouring than depth of thought. It is represented 
by its head, Vinea, by Tito Conti, Andreotti, and others. In 
water-colours there is no special Florentine school; the head- 
quarters of this branch of art are in Rome. 

I should not omit all notice of the excellent copyists who 
work both in oil and water-colours in the Florentine galleries. 
In the latter medium the old masters especially are often well 
rendered. There are also two or three illuminators who execute 
delicate miniatures on parchment in Medieval style. 

Coming to the application of art to industry, I will begin 
with commercial sculpture in marble, alabaster, verde di Prato, 
&c. The workmanship of the articles produced is generally 
good, indeed considerable talent is often displayed by the 
artists employed in their execution, but to secure a ready sale, 
which is not unnaturally a primary object, it is necessary to suit 
the subjects to the low art level of the majority of modern 
tourists. Excess of competition has, however, diminished 
profits, though the production is said to be on the increase. 
The work is chiefly executed in Florence and in the neighbour- 
ing villages of Settignano (an old home of workers in stone), 
Brozzi, Peretola, Quinto, and Sesto. 


* From the report of Sir Dominic E, Colnaghi, Consul-General at 
Florence, to the Foreign Office, 
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Among the principal manufacturers and dealers in Florence 
may be mentioned Messrs. A. Frilli,) who give employment to 
60 hands; Messrs. Lapini, employing about the same number 
of workmen, either in their shops or executing orders at home, 
Romanelli, Bazzanti, Vichri, &c. At Settignano there are 
several small firms, the principal of which—that of Messrs. 
Scheggi—finds employment for some 22 hands. The number 
of workmen in regular employ varies according to circum- 
stances. 

In noting down wages, it is only possible to give a few 
nominal rates, which, moreover, are less in the country districts 
than in the city. The condition of the artisans depends upon 
their ability to secure constant work, and this cannot be indi- 


cated. In bad seasons lower rates are, doubtless, often 
accepted. 
Per diem. 
‘* Sbozzatori ” (who shape the marble block) . 31to 6 lire. 
(If paid by piecework their earnings may be 
larger) 
Working sculptors (who finish the statue) se 4a, sn LOM 5 
(Or more, according to ability) 
Workers in alabaster ; : 5 : Rta see OU 55 
Ordinary stone cutters . : ; : t2Reeroe 


At Settignano the average wages paid for workers in verde 
di Prato range between 12 and 18 lire per week, excluding féte 
days. The general hours of work in Florence are from 8 A.M. 
to noon, and from I to 4 P.M. in the winter, from 8 AM. to 
noon and from 2 to 7 P.M. in the summer. In the country, and 
for the ordinary stone cutters the hours are somewhat longer. 

The articles produced are original figures, copies, busts, 
&c., in marble, small figures of all descriptions, busts and the 
like in alabaster, cups, vases, pedestals, &c., in green serpentine 
(verde di Prato). The alabaster comes from the neighbour- 
hood of Rossignano Marittimo, in the Maremma, the serpentine 
from the vicinity of Prato, the marble from Serravezza and 
Carrara. The alabaster is sold by weight, and, according to 
the size of the pieces, is worth from 12 to 18 lire per quintal. 
On being soaked in water, first cold, then gradually raised to 
boiling heat, alabaster obtains an opaque surface, and is then 
generally known under the name of “marmo castellino.” 
Marble is sold by measure, and many elements of size, quality, 
grain, and tint enter into the formation of its price. The 
average annual value of the Florentine production of works in 
alabaster, marble, and verde di Prato, excluding, of course, 
high-class sculpture, is roughly estimated at 500,000 lire. A 
considerable amount of work is also done in Florence by 
workers in marble and stone, plain and decorated, for tomb- 
stones, house decorations, slabs for furniture and the like, 
about which I possess no special information. The census of 
1881 gives the number of persons employed as stone-cutters, 
workers in and sawyers of marble, at 2,276 (masters 277, hands 
1,999): In my report on the natural products of the province 
of Florence I noted the number of quarries that were being 
worked, and alluded briefly to the different varieties of building 
stones found in the province. 


Wood-carving and Furniture. 

The art of carving in wood is carried to great perfection in 
Florence. It is applied to decorative furniture, such as mantel- 
pieces, sideboards, book-cases, bedsteads, chairs, chandeliers, 
&c., to wall panels and balustrades, and to frames, caskets, 
brackets, and smaller ornamental articles. Some of the original 
work, executed by artists in the true sense of the word, merits 
special attention. Tuscan carving is softer in tone than the 
work of Northern Italy. It is distinguished by delicacy of feel- 
ing and accuracy of design found even among the humbler 
artisans, whose natural artistic taste is now promoted by an 
excellent school of design. Many fine works have of late 
years been sent abroad, principally to Great Britain, the 
United States, Germany, Russia, and France, by Barbetti, 
Frullini, Scarselli, and Romanelli, among other excellent 
carvers in wood. 

The merit of the revival of this industry in Florence is due 
to the initiation of the late Signor Barbetti, about the year 1852. 
The art of wood-carving had previously been on the decline, 
and during this period had chiefly been confined to church 
decoration, and to the production of carved and gilt frames, 
principally intended to enclose the copies of pictures by the old 
masters, which were purchased by tourists. The chief defect 
of the production was its want of good taste. The late Cavalier 
Giusti, of Siena, may bé citéd as one of the distinguished wood- 
carvers who came from the atelier of Signor Barbetti, and who 
had a large share in ‘the revival of the art. From 1852 the 
industry prospered for about twenty years, but, under the 
general depression of trade that since occurred, orders 
diminished, and many workmen were compelled to turn their 
attention to other pursuits. With the modern taste for Mediazval 
art, imitations of antique furniture have come to the front, to 
the detriment of original work. Although it is possible to buy 
modern antiques for originals in Florence, as elsewhere, it is 
perhaps more satisfactory to purchase them as declared imita- 


tions. Among the largest Florentine manufacturers of these 
articles, both carved and inlaid with ivory, Messrs. Bauer and 
Signor Polli may be mentioned. 

With regard to prices, although the best work is executed in 
Italy at lower rates than would be possible in England, still 
works of art, carved in good wood, must always range high, 
and the cheap furniture cannot but be composed of inferior 
materials, a fact which purchasers should take into considera- 
tion. While in Florentine art the decorative parts always 
ranked high, the constructive parts were often ill-made and 
carelessly fitted together. There is now, however, a great im- 
provement on this point ; the workmanship is altogether more 
accurate, and better suited to modern requirements. 

The manufacture of carved and gilt frames employs a large 
number of hands. They are tastefully carved and well gilt ; 
made at very reasonable rates, they find a ready sale among 
foreign visitors. The industry of carved furniture, including 
frames, is met with on a smaller scale in the neighbouring cities 
of Prato and Pistoja. 

According to the census of 1881, 2,837 persons above nine 
years of age (males 2,096, females 741) were engaged on work 
connected with the manufacture of furniture. To these should 
doubtless be added a certain number of ordinary carpenters, 
but I am unable to select the proportion from the total number 
of 5,155 carpenters, chiefly house-carpenters, inserted in the 
census. 

It would be of small interest to give a list of even the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of furniture in the province, especially as, 
with the exception of carved, and perhaps to some extent gilt, 
furniture, the Florentine industry has no particular character- 
istics. Signor Talli has the largest factory in Florence, giving 
regular employment to 60 hands, and his shops are well fitted 
with machine tools. As a general rule, however, the number of 
hands employed in the shops is from 8 or Io to 25, the manu- 
facturers distributing piecework to artisans working in their 
own homes. There are three or four factories of machine-made 
mouldings for frames in the French style, one of which at least, 
I am informed, gives employment to over Ioo hands, male and 
female. 

The average day’s work is ten hours for cabinet-makers and 
nine hours for wood-carvers. Men on piecework, however, 
often work after hours, and on féte days up to 2 PM. The 
hours of work in a frame-maker’s shop in Florence are thus 
distributed :—Work begins at 6.30 A.M. to 9, when half an hour 
is allowed for breakfast, then from 9.30 to I P.M. Two hours’ 
rest till 3 P.M., when work continues until 8 p.M. The above 
day of eleven hours is the rule for summer ; in winter the day’s 
work is ten hours. 

The native woods principally used in wood-carving and fur- 
niture-making are “giuggiolo” (Zzzyfhus vulgaris) for fine 
work, walnut from the province of Modena, pear, alder, poplar 
of different qualities, maple, cypress, and fir. The chief foreign 
woods employed are ebony, rosewood, and mahogany. Ivory 
is used for inlays. The iron fittings employed appear in 
certain cases, at all events, to be imported from Germany ; the 
bronze and gilt ornaments are now generally made in Italy. 


Painting on Glass. 


This art is represented in Florence by Professor Ulisse de 
Matteis, to whom its revival in this city is due. After taking 
part in the early efforts for Italian independence in 1848-9, 
Signor de Matteis earned his living as a wood-carver, devoting 
all his spare time to the study of painting. His earliest 
researches in glass painting date from 1859. After three 
years of study his efforts were crowned with success, and in 
1862 he received the commission to restore the large windows 
of the Duomo of Florence. This order was followed by others 
in this city, including original work placed in Sta. Croce and 
other churches, and elsewhere. Signor de Matteis’s works are 
now to be found in Genoa, Prato, Turin, Lucca, and other 
cities in Italy. He has also executed windows for three 
churches in England. Signor de Matteis also engraves on 
glass, an industry which is likewise exercised by Messrs. Cattani 
Brothers. I may, perhaps, add that Signor Burchi is a con. 
structor of Medizeval bull’s-eye windows. 


Works in “Pietre Dure” or Florentine Mosaics. 

The proper technical term for the so-called Florentine 
mosaics is works in “ commesso.” They are composed of 
delicate slices of stones, carefully cut into shape, arranged 
and joined together (“‘commessi”) with a fine cement, and 
then fitted into a thin slab of marble. The pictures are pro- 
duced by the natural tints of the stones, the selection of which, 
to carry out any given design, demands great taste and skill. 
The difference between works in “commesso” and of “in- 
tarsio,” which, however, are now rarely produced by the 
Government factory in Florence, is that, for the latter, the 
foundation is not sawn through, but the pieces of stone having 
been shaped are inserted in grooves, tooled out in the marble 
or other base to receive them, very much after the manner of 
the Greek and Roman tesselated work. 
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Works in “commesso” are executed in the following 
manner :—After the design has been prepared, the thin slices 
of stone selected for the various parts are distributed among a 
certain number of workmen, each of whom completes the por- 
tion of the design entrusted to him, the whole subject being 
subsequently united. The stones, after being cut into the 
required shapes, are carefully set together with a cement made 
of wax and mastic (“ pece greca”), heat being used to bind 
them together. Slate is employed to support the work during 
its progress, and to line it when complete. At each stage the 
first lining affixed to the separate parts is ground down anda 
fresh one applied, so that an even surface may always be 
secured. When, finally, the complete design is fitted into the 
marble slab prepared for its reception, the whole of the base is 
again ground down to a perfect plane, and is lined with a fresh 
backing of slate. The fitting is performed with the greatest 
care, the edges of the several parts being filed until the exact 
dimensions have been attained. The whole surface is after- 
wards polished, so that the lines of juncture are rendered 
almost invisible. To bind on the lining heat is used, as also 
for uniting the smaller piéces. The operation is very care- 
fully performed, so that no more cement than is absolutely 
required should remain between the parts that have been joined 
together. 

The first operation of sawing the stones into thin slices, 
from 24 to 3 millimétres in thickness, is performed by means of 
thin blades of iron or copper, emery powder giving the 
required friction. The slices are further sawn into the shapes 
required to form the various parts of the design, by iron or 
copper wire attached to bows, and always with the aid of 
emery. The finest emery powder (“ poltiglia”) is used for 
polishing the surface of the stones, and emery is employed for 
grinding down the linings. For this purpose the work is 
placed on a fixed slab of marble or slate, iron plates of 
various sizes and thickness according to the dimensions of the 
slab, and having wooden handles, being steadily worked over it 
by one or two men, as required. 

For a table-top 50 centimétres in diameter, the average 
depth of the several parts might be—“ Pietre dure,” 2} to 
3 millimétres ; marble slab, 5 to 7 millimetres ; the difference 
between the two being accounted for by the slate linings to the 
“‘pietre dure” (slate back, 20 millimétres, or sometimes less). 
The depth varies according to dimensions, and as the work is 
to be mounted or not. 

Early works in “commesso” were formed of calcareous 
stone ; the later works, executed in the Royal factory, chiefly of 
silicious stones, which give a greater variety and brilliancy of 
colouring to the picture. It might be interesting, but is beyond 
my limits, to trace the origin of the art, and to follow its 
development from classic times, through Siena to the present 
style of work, which began to be practised about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

Portraits, landscapes, and architectural views were first pro- 
duced, but it was soon felt that these subjects were unsuited to 
the materials employed. Decorative designs and imitations of 
fruits and flowers, therefore, took their place, and form the 
most successful subjects of modern works executed in “pietre 
dure.” 

It has been doubted whether the introduction of the art of 
working in mosaic in Florence, under the patronage of the 
Grand Dukes of the House of Medici, is due to Tuscan or 
Lombard artists, as it would appear to have flourished contem- 
poraneously in both regions. While, however, it has died out, 
or nearly so in Lombardy, it has survived in Tuscany to 
become an important branch of Florentine industry. 

To provide stones for the works in real “pietre dure,” 
Europe, Asia, and the North of Africa have been laid under 
contribution, and the Royal factory possesses a large collection 
of stones, valued at some 20,000 lire. Among the principal 
stones employed are amethysts, agates, the sardonyx and 
chalcedony, flints, many varieties of jasper, pebbles from the 
Arno (which generally contain a large proportion of lime), and 
petrified woods. Among the rocks, which are chiefly used for 
works of decoration, are red Oriental, Egyptian, and other 
granites, verde di Corsica, labradorite, oligoclase (lately intro- 
duced), antique porphyry, green porphyry, Oriental serpentine, 
jade, basalt, silicious Breccia, and lapis lazuli. Black marble 
from Belgium is largely used as a foundation, and slate, as has 
already been mentioned, is employed as a lining for works in 
““commesso.” The hardness of the materials employed, 
requiring patient industry to work them, accounts for the 
costliness of works in “ pietre dure,” of which 75 to 80 per cent. 
is attributed to labour. The commercial articles met with in 
the Florentine shops are chiefly composed of the softer 
qualities of calcareous stones, while shells are used for the white 
and pink tints, and coral is occasionally inserted. The work- 
manship, design, and effect are often excellent, but they are 
able to be produced at much less cost than the works 
executed at the Royal factory, of which a short notice may 
now be given. 

Although artists in mosaic had been employed by Duke 


Cosmo de Medici in previous years, the foundation of the Royal 
factory of “pietre dure” in Florence may perhaps, be con- 
sidered to date from about the year 1574, when some rooms in the 
Casino di San Marco were assigned for the residence of the 
masters of the art. The permanent establishment dates, how- 
ever, from September, 1588, when the artists, by order of the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand I., were transferred to the Uffizi. Here 
the factory remained until 1796, in which year it was removed 
to the suppressed convent of St. Niccolo, in the present Via 
Ricasoli, where it still exists, though transferred to a different 
part of the building, with entrance on the Via degli Alfani. 

The factory was principally founded to carry out the works 
of the great sepulchral chapel of the Medici in St. Lorenzo, 
This chapel would appear always to have been intended to 
receive the monuments of the princes of the House of Medici, 
and never, as tradition avers, to become the receptacle of the 
tomb of our Lord, which was to have been conveyed to 
Florence from the Holy Land by the Druse Emir Faccardin 
(Fakhr-ed-Din). The rumours may, possibly, have been 
spread at the instance of the Medici themselves, as an excuse 
for the large sums they were lavishing on the building. The 
slow progress of the chapel enabled the artists empioyed in 
the factory to execute other works which were presented by 
the later Medici princes, on different occasions, to foreign 
sovereigns, thus extending the reputation of the factory. Some 
of the artists appear to have tried their fortunes in foreign 
lands, and it is thought that a part, at least, of the works in 
“pietre dure” executed in the Taj Mahal of Agra are of 
Florentine origin. In 1723 a small factory was founded at 
Naples, which still existed in 1860, when it was suppressed ; 
but no rival rose to compete with Florence, until the establish- 
ment of the Imperial works at St. Petersburg for mosaics in 
relief, about the year 1840. The mosaics executed in the 
factory of the Vatican in Rome are of an entirely different 
character to the Florentine works in “ commesso.” 

On the overthrow of the Grand Ducal Government in 1860, 
the works of the Medicean chapel were suspended until the 
beginning of 1883. Since this date about 135 square métres of 
the pavement, executed in ‘“commesso” on a large scale, have 
been completed. The total area of flooring of the octagon, 
excluding the recesses, is 642 square métres. The completion 
of the chapel has been entrusted by Ministerial decree to the 
Royal factory. Its total cost up to the present time is estimated 
at 16,300,000 lire (652,000/.). 

The average annual value of the production of the factory is 
calculated at 52,000 lire, of which about 12,000 lire represent 
works sold in Italy and abroad on private commissions, and 
the remainder, in part, works placed in the museum of the 
factory, and, partly, repairs of mosaics, &c., existing in the 
Royal galleries of Florence, from which the administration of 
the factory now depends. 

The works executed are marble table tops, panels for 
furniture, caskets, letter-weights, and decorated in ‘ commesso,” 
both flat and in relief; vases, cups, statuettes in the round, 
columns, and other ornamental works. Works in “ intarsio” 
are now but rarely made. Incrustations of malachite have been 
executed on private order, but they do not form a specialty of 
the factory. At the present time a large piece is being 
executed combining all the different kinds of work—commesso, 
intarsio, relief, and in the round. The work consists of a large 
black vase, richly decorated with flowers, fruit, birds, &c., and 
is the first example of “ commesso” work applied to a curved 
surface. All the work is carried out by hand ; there is no 
machinery, though this is much needed in the sawing depart- 
ment. 

The full complement of the factory is fixed at fifty employés 
and workmen, including the director and assistant director. 
Of these nineteen are on the permanent and thirty-one on the 
temporary establishment. At the present time, however, the 
number is reduced to thirty-two, vacancies as they occur not 
being filled up—when required, extra hands at daily wages 
being taken on. The artists in “ pietre dure” are divided into 
four classes with their respective head and sub-foremen; the 
sawyers are divided into five classes. The daily working hours 
are seven, from 8 A.M. to noon, and from 1 to 4 P.M, on 
Sundays, and on féte days recognised by the Government the 
factory is closed. The rates of wages are noted below :— 


Permanent Establishment. 


Pe: annnm. 
Head foreman. A ; ‘ ° 1,900 lire. 
Sub-foreman ,. F - , . - 1,700 ,, 
Workmen, Ist class . ’ t ‘ en 17 OO 
9 2nd Ct e r) . . 1,300 ,, 


With an increase of Io per cent. every six years. To be 
admitted to the factory the aspirant must prove that he is 
acquainted with the elements of geometry and drawing. 
There is no school of drawing in the factory, which perhaps 
might be made useful in this direction. 

From 1574 to 1888 some 125 masters in “ pietre dure,” thirty- 
four draughtsmen, selectors of stones, directors, &c, in addition 
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to assistant workmen and storekeepers, have been employed at 
the factory. Among the principal artists whose names are 
connected with the establishment may be mentioned—Bernardo 
Buontalenti, Cristoforo dell’ Altissimo, Andrea del Minga, 
Jacopo Ligozzi, Il Cigoli, Bernardo Poccetti, Giovanni Bologna, 
Giovanni Bilivert, Gaspare Mola, Luigi Siries, a Frenchman and 
his two sons Cosimo and Luigi, all three directors of the factory, 
Giuseppe Zocchi, to whom may be added the present courteous 
director, Signor Odoardo Marchionni. 

For about two centuries and a half the production of the 
Florentine mosaics had remained a monopoly of the Royal 
factory ; it was not till 1825 that Signor Gaetano Bianchini 
commenced the industrial application of the art to small 
articles of jewellery and ornaments. To effect this, however, 
the true “ pietre dure” had of necessity to be put on one side, 
and, as has already been noted, their place taken by calcareous 
stones and shells, thus allowing the work to be executed at 
reasonable rates. Some pastes also were introduced at 
different times to cheapen the production, but they appear to 
have been abandoned. The art seems to have flourished in 
Florence from the date of its introduction. Between 1863 and 
1873, the period when the city was the capital of Italy, there 
was especially a considerable increase ia the industry. Owing, 
however, to the number of new shops that were opened, 
although the production of articles in mosaic was larger, profits 
diminished. During the latter half of the above period a check 
to the export of mosaics was given by the imposition of a 
heavy ad valorem duty by the United States. Since 1873 a 
variety of causes, such as the removal of the capital, the 
cholera, which caused a temporary diminution in the number 
of visitors to Florence, and changes of fashion, have led to a 
decrease in the production, and many workmen are unable to 
obtain regular and remunerative employment. 

The outfit of a mosaicist is very simple. With a small 
table, a basin of water, a brazier, a vice, some copper and iron 
blades to be used as files, a bow strung with iron wire, a little 
emery powder, and a few stones already cut into slices, which 
cost only a few francs, his equipment is complete. It is not 
astonishing, therefore, that, on the industry being popularised, 
it should have been attractive, and at one time the number of 
persons engaged in it was calculated at 1,000. In 1881, accord- 
ing to the census returns, the total number of workmen in 
mosaic, residing for the most part in the city of Florence and 
its immediate neighbourhood, was 424 (males, a. 37, 4. 386; 
female, 1). During the last eight years there has been a still 
further diminution, and the present number of working 
mosaicists is estimated at about 200, The above numbers 
include the hands employed in the Royal factory ; they are 
exclusive of workers in metal, engaged in mounting and setting 
the articles manufactured. At the present time the city of 
Florence contains some twenty manufacturers of mosaics, who 
each, however, employ only a limited number of hands. The 
remainder of the artisans, who live chiefly in the villages round 
the city, work on their own account, and sell their productions, 
at very unremunerative rates, through local agents to the 
various dealers. 

The youths who intend to become mosaicists are generally 
members of peasant or artisan families residing near Florence, 
and they are entirely without previous culture. As many of 
them never learn to draw, the designs for the works are made 
by special draughtsmen. When a lad is taken on as an ap- 
prentice in a workshop, he receives no wages for the first four 
or five weeks. After this period he is paid 1 lire per week. 
In four or five years his earnings will have risen from 6 lire to 
9 lire per week, and he will have become a skilled workman. 
Under present conditions, however, his earnings will hardly 
average more than from 2 lire to 3 lire per diem, working from 
ten to fourteen hours daily. First-rate hands—but their number 
is limited—may earn from 5 lire to 6 lire, and for figure sub- 
jects up to Io lire per diem. For the more delicate work the 
hours of labour do not exceed eight daily in winter and ten in 
summer, The rates of wages are generally calculated by 
piecework. The earnings of the artisans who work in their 
own homes are very uncertain, and do not average 3 lire per 
diem. At Settignano, indeed, they are stated to have fallen of 
late years to between 6 lire and 15 lire per week, but this refers 
te young unmarried men living at home with their parents. 

I have not been able to obtain any precise data with regard 
to the value of the annual production of Florentine mosaics ; 
the same difficulty in obtaining exact figures is met with in this 
industry as in the others, and for the same reason. In 1881 
the maximum sale was roughly estimated at 1,000,000 lire per 
annum. During subsequent years there has been a decrease, 
but in what proportion cannot be stated, as the trade is mixed 
up with that in other small articles of jewellery, and the one 
branch supplements the other as fashion changes. Of the 
principal dealers only two or three confine themselves entirely 
to works in mosaic. The numerous exhibitions held in various 
countries, as well as in Italy in 1888, are said to have had a 
favourable influence on the sale of mosaics, but producers com- 
plain that works in mosaic, even on an elaborate scale, being 


considered as works of industry and not of art, are not awarded 
the prizes to which they might possibly be entitled. 

In 1878 a small co-operative association was formed be- 
tween the Florentine dealers and workers in mosaic, with a view 
to give an impulse to the art and to raise it from the manu- 
facture of small ornaments to the production of works on a 
large scale, after antique examples, such as sepulchral monu- 
ments, wall decorations, chimney-pieces, and the like. Up to 
the present time, however, success has not crowned this effort, 
though there seems no reason why large works in mosaic should 
not be executed in modern as in earlier times. 

As to their nature, the articles now produced are numerous 
and varied. They range from marble table-tops to small per- 
sonal ornaments, and include clock-cases, caskets, candlesticks, 
paper weights, frames—everything, in short, to which a plaque 
of mosaic can be adapted. The manufacturers are indefatigable 
in their efforts to catch the taste of the day, and now figures 
and genre subjects, often very cleverly executed, and which are 
said to find a ready sale, are seen in all the shops. 

The articles are mounted in gold, silver, brass, bronze, or 
carved or gilt wood, according to their kind. Formerly all the 
mounts were imported from France and Germany, but now I 
believe the greater part are made in Florence. It is calculated 
that of the value of the unmounted articles 75 per cent. may be 
attributed to labour, while from 35 to 70 per cent. of the value 
of the mounted works is due to the setting, according to the 
quality of the metal used and of the work bestowed upon it. 
The work in mosaic is all executed by hand, no machinery 
being used. 

Among the principal manufacturers of mosaics in Florence 
may be mentioned Messrs. E. Bosi, A. Boncinelli & Sons, 
A. Sandrini, G. Torrini, G. Vivaldi, &c. 


Gold and Silverwork, Jewellery, and Goldbeating. 


As in the other industries of an artistic character, so in 
working the precious metals the Florentine artificers display 
skilful and delicate execution, and of late years have shown 
considerable improvement in the art of design. The city of 
Florence contains from fifty to sixty firms of manufacturing 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers of more or less import- 
ance. The workshops are generally small, the largest not 
employing more than twenty-eight hands, the average perhaps 
being under ten. Many artisans work to order in their own 
homes, in some cases assisted by one or two journeymen. It 
would hardly be of interest to enumerate in detail all the 
articles produced by the Florentine manufacturers. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that in gold ornaments, bracelets, 
rings, brooches, and pins are the principal articles made; 
chains and watches are imported, the first, for the most part, 
from Germany, when not of North Italian workmanship, the 
second chiefly from Geneva, and also from England. The old 
manufacture of peasant ornaments has fallen into disuse, the 
modern “contadina” preferring to follow city fashions. An 
assay mark is not obligatory in Florence, but all goldwork of 
18 carats can be marked at the Government assay office at 
the request of the purchaser. There appears to be a large 
manufacture of ornaments made in gold of the lower qualities, 
from 8 to Io carats. 

The silversmiths manufacture principally church-plate, 
vases, and the like, and there are a few excellent artists in 
repoussé and chased work. A new industry has of late years 
been introduced into Florence, principally by Messrs. Accarisi, 
of small table and other ornaments, spoons, salt-cellars, paper- 
knives, vases and cups for holding jewellery, &c., in gold and 
silver repoussé work in the style of the sixteenth century. 
These articles have met with much favour from the foreign 
visitors to the city. Signor Petrilli’s manufacture of sparkling 
(“brillantato”) silver ornaments, also a recent introduction, is 
said to enjoy a large export. There is still a considerable 
importation from Germany of forks and spoons, tea, coffee, and 
table-services, &c , which are supplied at lower rates than the 
small Florentine manufacturers are able to quote. 

In jewellery, in which branch the name of Signor Mar- 
chesini may be mentioned, the artistic imitations and adapta- 
tions of antique and Medizeval work are tastefully and delicately 
executed. In modern jewellery, although Florence has no 
specialty, the work is also good. In Italy, on occasions of 
marriages, whenever the means permit, the bride is always 
furnished with valuable jewellery, and at parties and fétes the 
display of diamonds and other precious stones worn by the 
ladies is often very fine. Therefore the sale of jewels in 
Florence is not unimportant, and, I am informed, there is con- 
siderable traffic in articles of jewellery between this city and 
the southern provinces of Italy. 

This city contains four or five dealers in precious stones, 
such as Messrs. Finzi, Marchesini, Settepassi, Colombini, &c. 
The diamonds appear to be chiefly procured from Amsterdam, 
either direct or through travellers. The pearls, for which 
Florence is known as a good market, are principally purchased 
through London dealers, but now occasionally direct from India. 

The average rates of wages may be taken at from 2°50 lire 
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to 5 lire, though some few skilled hands may earn from 7 lire 
to 8 lire per diem. Apprentices, lads between twelve and 
fourteen, from i lire to 1:50 lire per diem. The wages are 
generally paid weekly, and there is very little piecework. The 
average day’s work is about ten hours. The trade in jewellery 
appears to be prosperous. It is impossible to obtain any data 
to mark the average annual production, which, however, cannot 
be unimportant. Many articles have been made known abroad 
by means of international exhibitions, and by the number of 
tourists of all nations who pass through the city of Florence. 

In former times the goldbeaters’ art, if we may judge from 
old records, was one of considerable importance in Florence. 
In the present day the number of shops is reduced to three, 
the largest belonging to Signor Manetti. Though the produc- 
tion has diminished within the last fifty years under French and, 
more recently, under German competition, the Florentine gold- 
leaf still enjoys-an excellent reputation, which is enhanced by 
the skill of the local gilders. For good gold-leaf Florence 
maintains its position, but the lower qualities of foil cannot be 
produced so cheaply as in Germany, which may partly be 
accounted for by the larger production of the foreign gold- 
beaters. The influx of the cheaper kinds of foil has had the 
effect of diminishing the use of good gold-leaf, which forms the 
staple of the Florentine manufacture. The total number of 
hands now employed in the industry does not exceed 30 
(males, 20; females, 10). The average rates of wages are 
calculated for the men at from 4 lire to 5 lire per diem for 
10 hours’ work all the year round. The female hands, who 
are engaged in preparing the work for the men, and in placing 
the foil in the books, earn about 1 lire per diem. The gold is 
purchased at Milan in grain. The steel rollers used are made 
by Messrs. Mino, of Alexandria, in Piedmont. The moulds 
come from England. Milan, Florence, and Turin are the 
principal Italian cities for this industry. From Florence there 
is a small export of gold-leaf to Spain and Turkey. 


Portraiture at Home. 


Sir,—We think you like to be informed, and also your 
readers, of any new invention or apparatus that advances 
photography. Recently a Dr. Andresen, of Berlin, has dis- 
covered a new developer, which he terms Eikonegen. Its 
peculiar property is an accelerator of the plate, that is to say, a 
portrait or landscape may be taken in much less time than 
when using other developers, and at the same time the result- 
ing negative is more brilliant than that obtained by pyrogallic 
acid or hydrokinone. If you wish, we shall be pleased to send 
a box for trial to any expert you may mention. Also Voigt- 
lander, the famous optician, of Brunswick, has just perfected a 
new lens, giving a very wide angle, working with a large 
aperture, thus very rapid, and can be used in very confined 
situations, such as rooms, for groups and single portraits. 
Given a rapid plate that works well with Eikonegen, such as 
Marion’s “ Instantaneous,” here we have with the new lens a 
combination that will permit home or room portraits to be 
taken in a very moderate time, instead of those long exposures 
which rendered home portraiture so difficult of attainment. So 
that this power is a distinct advance, and must be a source of 
pleasure to the number of amateurs who practise photography. 
—Yours truly, MARION & Co, 

September 4, 1889. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Blackpool.—The new Wesleyan chapel, South Shore, will 
accommodate about 730 persons, It is Early English in style. 
The external walls are faced with stone parpoints from the 
neighbourhood of Halifax, and the various architectural features 
are worked out in ashlar stone from Rainhill. The front, which 
is set back about 7 yards from Moore Street, provides for the 
two main entrances, opening into commodious outer and inner 
vestibules. To the left is the entrance to the gallery stairs, 
within the tower, and which also provides a separate vestibule, 
with a communication door opening into the main vestibules. 
Above the front porches is a large five-light tracery window, 
which lights the gallery, and the chapel front is also relieved 
by projecting the centre portion, with an angle turret and 
pinnacle on the one side, and on the other the tower and spire 
rising to the height of 112 feet, properly protected by a light- 
ning-conductor. Internally, the building will contain a nave 
67 feet long and 45 feet wide, occupied by two side aisles and 
three rows of seats, with transepts on each side 23 feet wide 
and forming an extent of 78 feet from end to end. The chancel 
is 21 feet wide and 23 feet long, in which are situated the choir 


seats and communion. On the right side of the chancel is the 
organ-chamber, 12 feet square, and a choir vestry, 12 feet by 
9 feet 6 inches ; and on the left side are the minister’s vestry 
and general vestry, which can also be entered from Rawcliffe 
Street. Under the organ-chamber, &c., are placed the heating 
and fuel cellars, having ceilings of fireproof construction, and 
being entered only from the outside of the building. The side 
elevations of the nave contain large two-light windows, with 
tracery heads, and also dormer lights of a trefoil pattern. The 
sides of the transepts have also two-light windows, and the end 
of each transept has a large three-light window, all well calcu- 
lated to thoroughly light the interior of the chapel. The whole 
of the windows will be glazed with ornamental stained-glass. 
As the result of a limited competition, the architect for the 
building is Mr. J. H. Burton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, and the 
contractor for the whole of the works is Mr. W. H. Dean, of 
South Shore, Blackpool. A stained-glass window has been 
recently fixed in the chapel to the memory of the late Thomas 
Ward, F.C.S., principal of Arnold House School, by the present 
and past pupils. The subject chosen is “ Christ blessing little 
children,” and it has been most successfully carried out by 
Messrs. J. R. Lee & Co, Limited, of Birmingham. 


GENERAL. 


The Collection of Pictures and Statuary lent by Colonel 
North to the committee of the Oldham Corporation Art Gallery 
was formally thrown open to the public on Wednesday. 

The Duke of Westminster has presented a site for the 
erection of a Welsh Wesleyan Chapel at Calcot, Flintshire, and 
also given a donation to the building fund. The chapel will be 
a memorial to the late Rev. John Hugh Evans, a noted Welsh 
preacher, who was a native of the district. 

M. C. Labro, an engineer attached to the French Depart- 
ment of Arts and Manufactures, has given a lecture on “ Archi- 
tecture and the Paris Exhibition.” It was one of a course 
organised by the Central Society of Professional Education. 

Mr. Oliver Caldwell, of Penzance, has been appointed by 
the sub-committee of the County Council the architect to 
inspect and report upon the condition of public buildings in 
East and North Cornwall for theatrical purposes. 

IM. Vereschagine, the Russian painter, is now exhibiting 
his battle scenes, &c., in New York. He proposes to hold 
similar exhibitions throughout the States, and to deliver lectures 
on realistic art. , 

MM. Henri Lefort has completed the etching from the por- 
trait of Gambetta, which was commissioned for the State by 
M. Spuller when Minister of Fine Arts. 

The Certificates of the honours obtained in the Paris 
Exhibition will, it is said, be distributed on the last day of the 
month. 

A House is to be erected over the unique fossil forest remains 
in the Victoria Park, Partick, for their preservation, at a cost of 
about 4502. . 

A Granite Slab, with raised letters of lead, has been 
placed on the wall of a house now occupied in Cross Street, 
Redruth, bearing the following inscription :—‘ William Mur- 
dock lived in this house, 1782-1798 ; made the first locomotive 
here, and tested it in 1784; invented gas-lighting, and used it in 
this house, 1792. Erected by Tangye Bros., Birmingham.” 

The Silk Association is arranging to hold in London, 
next spring, an exhibition of the silk manufactures-in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. One department will comprise 
examples of industrial and decorative design as applied to silk 
fabrics. 

A New Public Library has been erected at Kensal 
Green, the ventilation of which is carried out on the Boyle 
system, the latest improved form of the patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated 
air. 

Mr. Mansergh, C.E., who has been engaged to visit 
Melbourne from London and report upon the best scheme of 
sewerage for the city, is to receive 4,000/, and travelling 
expenses for himself and his son. 

A Syndicate has been formed for a canal between the 
Firth of Forth and the Firth of Clyde. The canal is to admit 
of merchant and war ships of the heaviest class passing through 
it. The estimated cost is 7,000,000/, The saving of sailing 
between Leith and Glasgow will be about 500 miles, Leith and 
Liverpool upwards of 420 miles, Leith and New York about 
420 miles, Glasgow and London about 300 miles, and Glasgow 
and Rotterdam 300. 

The Wesleyan Chapel committee at Manchester on Wed- 
nesday sanctioned the erection of eight small chapels, to cost 
5,860/., and grants in aid were voted. Sanction was given to 
five cases of enlargement and alteration, at a cost of 4,190/, 
and to five cases seeking modification of previous conditions, 
increasing the outlay by 9287, A minister’s house to cost 610/, 
was also sanctioned. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE may be the customary dissatisfaction about some of 
the awards in the English Architectural Section of the Paris 
Exhibition, but everybody will be gratified to find that Mr. 
Norman Suaw, R.A., gains a diploma of honour. The 
Queen Anne style finds so much favour in the eyes of 
French artists and of architects who have clients with 
notions of the comfort of English houses, it was only fair 
that the architect who brought the style into favour should 
obtain that recognition to which he is entitled. Another 
diploma has been awarded to Mr. T. E. Cottcutr. The 
first-class medals (or, rather, the diplomas representing 
them) go to Messrs. Doucitas & ForpHaAM, of Chester, 
and to Messrs. Aston Wess & INGRESS BELL. The 
winners of the second-class medals are Dr. Rowanp 
ANDERSON, LL.D., Mr. W. Emerson, Messrs. Gopparp & 
Pacet, Mr. Leonarp Strokes, and Mr. Wituiam Younc. 
The third-class medals have been awarded to Mr. G. H. 
Bircu, Messrs. BurNet, Son & CAMPBELL, Messrs. 
CAMPBELL Doucias & SELLARS, Mr. JoHN O. Scort, and 
Mr. WituiAM Wuire. English architects have gained, in 
all, fourteen prizes, or, thus divided, nine for London and 
five for the provinces. 


Ir was said some half-century ago by Sir Joun 
HERSCHEL that the open spaces between the particles of 
matter in a solid body were probably as great in proportion 
to the sizes of the atoms as the vast spaces between the 
heavenly bodies. The discourse by Mr. ANDERSON, of 
Erith, which he delivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne, suggests 
that the minute spaces may be the scenes of important 
actions in the materials used for construction. For, as Mr. 
ANDERSON said, long-continued stresses, or stresses fre- 
quently applied, may be expected to produce permanent 
changes of form, and hence it is that parts of machines 
which by calculation are abundantly strong for their work 
sometimes fail, although never strained beyond the elastic 
limit. From this it is evident that the old theory of the 
strength of materials will have to undergo modifications. A 
larger margin of safety will have to be allowed, and with 
wood, stone, and brick it may be as well to go back to the 
precedents set by men who were supposed to be empirics. 
The use of iron as a substitute for wood and stone is com- 
paratively modern, and, according to the new theories of 
molecular forces, it looks as if a great many breakdowns 
were likely to occur before the beams and columns were 
half a century in use. 


Ir was generally supposed that the competition for the 
Public Library of Aberdeen was settled. But a formal 
adoption had to be gone through on Monday. There was 
no reference in the meantime to the judgment of an 
assessor. It was proposed that ‘‘ Light B,” which was sent 
in by Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, should be accepted, and 
there was a general cry of unanimity in the council chamber. 
One of the councillors then proposed that the design 
marked ‘ Viaduct,” the work of Mr. Pirie, should be 
adopted. He advocated its merits in this sort of strain:— 
“We have here offered to us a monumental building as 
original as they (ze. the masterpieces of the Florentines 
and Venetians), and as much a work of genius and 
inspiration as any work of the century, a work in which the 
fervid adoration of the Goth and the calm repose of the 
Greek are combined; and are we to refuse and reject it for 
no better reason than that we have never seen its like 
before, or because it is not a feeble travesty of the things 
we know? The library now about to be built will be the 
artisan’s, the workman’s, and the workwoman’s university 
in Aberdeen for many days to come; and to that end let us 
have such a building as it will be a joy and a blessing to look 
at, and a proud privilege to enter; and, in the words of the 
poet, let us remember that ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.’” We suppose there are few orators on the Aberdeen 


Council who would be able to become equally eloquent 
over competition plans, for it so happened that not one 
ventured to arise and hold forth about the merits of 
‘‘ Viaduct,” in seconding the proposal. “Light A” accord- 
ingly was placed second, and “Viaduct” took the third 
place. There seems to .be some misgiving about realising 
any of the premiated designs for the sum stipulated. The 
conditions state how the execution of the work shall be 
carried out according to the true intent and meaning of the 
drawings and description for the stipulated sum of 7,500/. 
If when tenders are taken the cost exceeds the above sum 
by more than 2} per cent., the design shall be set aside 
without any compensation or allowance, and the Town 
Council will fall back on the other designs in the order of 
merit. The sum named was too small for a building that 
was to be comparable with the masterpieces of Italian 
architecture, and the Council will have to be more liberal if 
the library is to be’erected. 


THROUGH the appointment of Professor BARR to the 
Chair of Civil Engineering in Glasgow University the 
students of architecture have gained a friend. It may not 
be possible to extend the courses in the University for their 
benefit, but it may be assumed that Professor BARR will do 
all that is feasible to impart knowledge to as many students 
as he can. ‘The professor has already spent years as 
assistant-professor in Glasgow, so he is not without ex- 
perience of the requirements of the office. Prior to that 
engagement he was employed by Messrs. Craic in Paisley, 
and in the great shipbuilding works which are universally 
known as JOHN ELDER & Co.’s. A teacher of engineering 
in Glasgow must be in touch with local industries, and that 
power Is possessed by Professor Barr. His five years’ 
experience in Leeds will give advantages in an acquaint- 
ance with English machinery which was not possessed by 
any of his predecessors in the chair. 


Many Germans believe that the Freiburg Minster is the 
most perfect of all in the Fatherland. A great part of it 
dates from the twelfth century, and, as often occurs, there is 
no clue to the designer of so fine a work. ‘The interior 
measures 406 feet in length. The twenty-eight piers of the 
nave have fine statues on brackets attached to them. The 
exterior finds as many admirers as the interior, and the 
tower especially, which at the base is a square and then 
changes to an octagon. Of late the upper part of the tower 
has caused much apprehension among experts, and at the 
suggestion of the local council several architects, who are 
engaged under Government, made a special examination of 
the building on Thursday in last week. Among them were 
Herr DENZINGER, of Vienna; Herr Scumipt, of Vienna; 
Herr Ecuie, of Stuttgart; and Herr Dur, of Carlsruhe. 
They discovered that the tower is in so dangerous a 
condition that from 50 to 60 feet in length of the upper 
part will have to be removed. The defects have been 
caused partly by age and partly by the action of lightning. 
Besides the new masonry, it will be necessary to substitute- 
a belfry of iron for the one existing, which is entirely of. 
timber. The cost of the work is roughly estimated at from 
two to three million marks. How the money is to be raised - 
is a question which puzzles the inhabitants of Freiburg. 
They are proud of their cathedral, which is one of the chief. 
attractions of the town, but so large a sum is beyond their- 
means. It is proposed to have a lcttery on a grand scale, 
but the permission has yet to be granted. We trust some 
way will be devised to preserve so fine a building from ruin. 


On last Saturday several teachers and students of the 
Manchester School of Art visited Wortley Hall, at the 
invitation of Lord WHARNCLIFFE, in order to inspect the 
series of paintings relating to a local legend which Mr, 
PoyNTER has painted. ‘The pictures have been supple- 
mented by very rich decorations in relief and by stained 
glass, and in consequence are more effective than when 
seen apart from the positions for which they were executed. 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE kindly acted as cicerone. The experi- 
ment was most successful, and similar excursions might be 
arranged with advantage for schools in other districts, 
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THE AMATEUR IN RELATION TO CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.—II. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


T is the natural tendency in all professional men to 
become a little bit narrow-minded. Some are broader 
in their views than others, and there is probably no better 
corrective to undue exaltation as regards the architect than 
the “rubbing shoulders” with many people of various 
nationalities, and the sight of the numerous examples, in 
different countries, of architecture which he experiences 
when travelling on the Continent. On the other hand, no 
greater mistake was ever committed than the wholesale 
importation of foreign peculiarities which many able architects 
made in what is now almost the last generation. STREET’S 
‘Brick and Marble Architecture” first conduced towards 
the worship of Italian Gothic in a rather irrational way; and 
the author of that interesting work certainly encouraged 
others at first by his own example in the clever and original 
buildings he designed, for a season only, imbued with this 
spirit. RusKrn’s “Stones of Venice” also aided the move- 
ment. The publication of VioLLET-LE-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné,” the beautiful works by NorMAN SHaw, NEs- 
FIELD, and JoHNsoNn had the same effect in making Early 
French Gothic very attractive to English architects. But 
few were firm enough to resist the temptation of coquetting, 
at least, with this fair charmer, the writer being a straggler 
among this host. But this proved to be onlya fashion, and 
it was not long before architects returned to their allegiance 
—to that characteristic and truly English style, be it 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth century Gothic, 
which was quite free from the leaven of Classicism, of 
which Mr. Pearson, for instance, has ever been the able 
exponent, though his compeers have gone abroad sometimes 
for their inspirations. The introduction of these Conti- 
nental details is now happily rare in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and the so-called revived Queen Anne style has not 
exerted control on it. 

But though foreign influence has been unduly pressed 
into service, the architect is under great obligation to it for 
many hints, especially in the greattown churches, which 
have been much more needed than they were in the Middle 
Ages, when the growth of cities and towns was not so rapid 
and enormous as it is now, and when agricultural pursuits 
occupied many more men in proportion to the population. 

Now, it is curious that although so many English archi- 
tects have drawn and published examples on the Continent, 
the amateur has rather confined his aftention to the 
ecclesiastical work of this country. This may possibly 
have had the result of bringing back many towards the 
renewed study of our English churches. We have, indeed, 
to thank the various Archeological Societies for having 
conduced towards this good result by their pleasant excur- 
sions into the country. 

To proceed with some observations on the friendly re- 
marks of amateurs about Church architecture. ‘‘ Lectures 
on Church Building” was written many years since by Lord 
GRIMTHORPE (then Mr. BECKETT-DENISON), and there is a 
great deal of common sense, with some nonsense, in it. 
The nonsensical part takes its origin from the simple fact 
that Mr. Beckert-DEntson, like other highly intelligent 
amateurs, got beyond his depth when dealing with con- 
structional matters. Architecture is a science as well as an 
art. Itis not like scene-painting, and true architecture— 
that is what elevates it so high—consists in the due assimila- 
tion of the appropriate motto of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, “Design with Beauty, Build in Truth,” or as it 
might be justly paraphrased, ‘‘Take care that in your zeal 
for beautiful draughtsmanship, you do not forget that you 
are dealing with bricks and mortar.” 

The manner in which freestone dressings are treated as 
if they were corduroy trousers, ze. with parallel lines, is 
legitimate game for the onslaught. Here our authority, 
Mr. Beckett-DeEnison, had a fair hit, as also when he con- 
demned the machine-like execution of the dog-tooth orna- 
ment by modern workmen. He also justly condemned the 
cusping of large walling arches, and rightly realised the 
advantages, cesthetically, of the central tower in our 
English churches, rising up not sheer from the ground, but 
among. roofs,. and thus appearing ‘higher than if it had 


started straight from the ground level. There is a good 
deal that is flippant and unpractical in this early work 
about Church building of Lord Grimruorps, but at the 
same time he “hit the right nail on the head” in many of 
his strictures. ‘The amateur has this privilege—he can hit 
hard from his lofty height, and sometimes hit uncommonly 
true. But when that amateur descends from his lofty height 
without obtaining the proper ladder—practical experience— 
he generally comes to grief. 

A very different line was taken by Mr. E. A. FREEMAN 
in his architectural criticisms, but that great historian has 
not proceeded further than the committing to paper of his 
opinions—in other words he has never posed as a practising 
architect.’ His careful survey of the great towers and spires 
of England, specially the Somerset towers, with which, 
owing to his long residence in that county, he has been so © 
familiar, and the many essays he has written on the archi- 
tectural history of various types of church, both in England 
and on the Continent, ought to earn the gratitude of 
architects. It is true the latter have been often mercilessly 
assailed by Mr. FREEMAN—and very unjustly, too, some- 
times—in respect to that difficult question, ‘ Restoration.” 
But let the architect’s motto be ‘‘ Forget and forgive.” 

The writer must endeavour not to make invidious 
distinctions in his mention of those who have done 
‘“‘ yeoman’s service” towards the advancement of the study 
of ecclesiastical architecture. The Rev. R. St. Joun 
TyRwWHITT, by his elaborate papers in that excellent 
magazine the Monthly Packet, as by other essays, has - 
contributed very useful matter to this subject, particularly 
in respect to the early Christian churches. 

The Rev. Precentor VENABLES, well placed in being 
officially attached to one of our noblest cathedrals, is 
another well-known clergyman who has interested himself 
in the study of the ancient churches of this country, and 
endeavoured to throw light on obscure parts of their 
history. 

Major ALFRED HEALEs has for many years pursued the 
study of our Medizval churches in his leisure hours, and 
both the Surrey and Middlesex Archzeological Societies 
have much benefited thereby. Whatever he does he 
does thoroughly, and is thus an excellent specimen of the 
right kind of architectural amateur. 

Doubtless there are many others who might be named 
as worthy of insertion in the list of amateur benefactors to 
the cause; but the limits of space will not permit the 
recounting of their merits, and, moreover, some of them 
would almost prefer to have their light “hidden under a 
bushel.” 

We now come to the amateur who does not know 
much about architecture, but is interested in its effects, and 
who is not unfriendly towards its professors. 

It seems a long “hark-back” to MacauLay, but there 
are some remarks of his in “ The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay ” which are so plain and practical that one cannot 
do better than reproduce them as a good example of the 
second species of architectural amateur just mentioned:— 
“The cathedral, which was my chief object at Chartres, 
rather disappointed me; not that it is not a fine church, 
but that I had heard it described as one of the most mag- 
nificent in Europe. Now] have seen finer Gothic churches 
in England, France, and Belgium. It wants vastness; and 
its admirers make the matter worse by proving to you that 
itis a great deal larger than it looks, and by assuring you 
that the proportions are so exquisite as to produce the effect 
of littleness. I have heard the same cant canted about a 
much finer building—St. Peter’s. But surely it is impos- 
sible to say a more severe thing of an architect than that he 
has a knack of building edifices five hundred feet long which 
look as if they were three hundred feet long. If size be an 
element of the sublime in architecture—and this, I imagine, 
everybody’s feelings will prove—then a great architect ought 
to aim, not at making buildings look smaller than they are, 
but at making them look larger than they are. If there be 
any proportions which have the effect of making St. Paul’s 
look larger than St. Peter’s, those are good proportions. 
To say that an artist is so skilful that he makes buildings 
which are really large look small is as absurd as it would 
be to say that a novelist has such skill in narrative as 
to make amusing stories dull, or to say that a contro- 
versialist has: such skill in argument that strong reasons, 
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when he states them, seem to be weak ones” (vol. ii. 
p. 143). The remarks in the latter part of this quotation 
are pregnant with wit, and in Macautay’s dashing 
style. The writer has been both at Chartres and at 
Rome, and so can follow the criticisms of the great 
historian. As respects Chartres Cathedral, however, the 
particular points touched upon did not strike him ; but, 
like many other people, the beauty of the two western 
spires, so different in design and date, yet not inharmonious, 
the splendour of the great porch and its sculpture, and the 
magnificent jewel-like early painted glass impressed him. 
As regards St. Paul’s Cathedral, it is generally agreed that 
in its treatment of scale the great church of London is 
superior to St. Peter’s at Rome. 

The well-known initials, “A. K. H. B.,” have fre- 
quently been signed at the end of interesting articles about 
our English cathedrals. The author is now identified as 
the Rev. Dr. Boyp, of St. Andrews, N.B. His remarks on 
ecclesiastical architecture are naive, and our guide writes so 
naturally and pleasantly, taking his readers so much into 
his confidence, that even those who. cannot agree with 
many of his conclusions must perforce thank Dr. Boyp 
for his literary contributions towards the intelligent study of 
our cathedrals. 

In the Guardian of August 8, 1877, was a notice of a 
visit paid to four celebrated French cathedrals. Alluding 
to the “three gigantic portals” of Amiens Cathedral, our 
critic begins thus:—‘‘In the first place nothing can 
possibly be worse in point of principle than mouldings 
formed of niches containing figures. As a general rule 
nothing can look well that does not look safe, and hence is 
something painful and grotesque in the position of the 
sainted personages of the upper part of the arch— 
one cannot understand why they do not fall out.” 
Of course any architect knows that the latter contin- 
gency is highly improbable, and his description of 
‘‘mouldings formed of niches” is not very accurate. Still 
there is just a scintilla of truth in what he says. Here 
is another quotation from our authority :—‘‘I may here 
observe that the very first French cathedral which I entered 
solved a problem which had been always a great puzzle to 
me. Icould not conceive how it was that English archi- 
tects, having once used the apse for the eastern ends of 
their churches, and been sensible, as they must have been, 
of the singularly graceful effect produced by a semicircle of 
arches, could have ever given it up. But the reason is very 
plain. So long as the windows are small and kept very dis- 
tinct by the intervening masses of wall the apse is well 
enough ; but when the masonry is diminished and its place 
is taken by glass the windows at a distance seem to blend 
into one, which is cut into an awkward and ungraceful 
pattern by the groining. Our architects were thus perfectly 
right in abandoning the early usage, and substituting a 
shapely east window for it.” Though the present writer 
does not the least believe that ‘our architects” adopted 
the characteristic English square east end entirely for the 
alleged reason, the theory is an ingenious one. Our 
amateur remarks that there “is a fault to which the French 
architects seem rather addicted—they are not sufficiently 
careful to prevent their work from being seen through.” 
By this observation he alludes to the open towers of Laon 
Cathedral, and the practice of the English in this respect 
seems the best. 

Speaking of Westminster Abbey as compared with some 
of the French work, this writer truly says, ‘To be able to 
produce and to maintain so solemnising an effect upon the 
mind, as the Abbey invariably does when the visitor is 
capable of such impressions, and to do this with the expen- 
diture of so much less material, is indeed a triumph for 
English art.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


VANDALISM AT STONEHENGE. 


HE curator of the Devizes Museum ina letter says :—In 

the summer of 1886 a stir was made about vandalism at 

Stonehenge, and with good cause too; but although a lot of 

valuable time was given to the matter and suggestions made, 
nothing ever came of it all. 

As a member of the Wilts Archeological Society, I wish to 

draw the attention of all who value and appreciate Stonehenge 


from an antiquarian point of view to the really serious depreda- 
tions that are occurring there almost daily. I refer chiefly to 
the wilful acts of the modern excursionist. I do not want to 
see the excursionist kept out altogether, but I want a certain 
protection put over Stonehenge that such acts as sliding down 
the face of one of the fallen stones, cutting initials in the turf 
inside the circle, scratching and chalking initials on the stones, 
picknicking inside the circle, throwing broken (or otherwise) 
bottles about, with pieces of cucumber rind now and then, and 
any other kind of litter will be prevented. All of the above 
acts of desecration I witnessed one day last week. The place 
looked more like a pigsty, and less cared for than I have ever 
seen it before. It is idle to say that there is no appreciable 
difference in the condition of Stonehenge to what it was fifty 
years ago, and that it is well looked after, for it is in a far 
worse State than it was fifteen years ago when I first went there ; 
and the old man who used to look after it is dead. 

Now is the time for all archzeological and antiquarian 
societies to come forward together and do their utmost to get 
this, the grandest of our ancient monuments, placed under 
Government protection. I can guarantee the most willing 
assistance of the Wilts Archzeological Society ; but it would be 
useless for them to atternpt anything themselves without the 
help of some of the better-known societies. As long as Stone- 
henge remains as it does, unprotected and practically given 
over to the enemy, it will be a disgrace to all the archzological 
and antiquarian societies in the kingdom. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ART SCHOOL. 


N the 12th inst. the prizes obtained by the students of the 
Municipal School of Art, Birmingham, were distributed 
by Alderman Kenrick, M.P., who gave some statistics to show 
the progress of the school. In 1888 the “excellents” and 
“ passes” in the school in the elementary art or second grade 
examinations were 439 pupils, against 177 at Glasgow, 328 
Manchester, and 108 South Kensington. If they came to the 
advanced subjects they were still at the head of the list. The 
figures for Birmingham were 358, Glasgow 130, Manchester 175, 
and South Kensington 319. Included in the latter figures were 
the works of the students in the training schools throughout the 
kingdom. Of students who obtained third-grade prizes Bir- 
mingham had 116, Glasgow 50, Manchester 68, and South 
Kensington 59. In the national competition for the present 
year they had done a little better than last year. They had 
taken 4 silver medals, against 1 last year; 10 bronze medals, 
against 6; and 22 national book prizes, against 23; or a total 
of 36 awards against 30. Manchester had outstripped them 
with 68 awards; but Glasgow was a bad third with 17. 
Leicester received 16, Hanley and South Kensington 15 each. 
The past year’s work was highly satisfactory, and creditable to 
the head-master and the teaching staff and all concerned. He 
asked them not to relax their efforts in the future, but to con- 
tinue to justify the munificent generosity of some of Birming- 
ham’s citizens and the wise liberality of the City Council in 
providing them with such ample means of prosecuting their 
studies, and of securing their advancement and advantage. 

Mr. E. R. Taylor, the head master, delivered an address, in 
which he said that this year the question of technical education 
had made a distinct advance. Parliament had declared almost 
unanimously not only that technical education should be given, 
but with equal unanimity had defined what was to be understood 
by the term, and the only question on which there was any 
divergence of opinion was as to which public body was best 
fitted to carry out the work. This recognition of its importance 
was a fact of even greater value than the passing of the Bill, 
which was the first reward for the persistent efforts of the few 
earnest men who had for many years striven to remove the 
indifference with which Parliament had generally regarded the 
question. Their School of Art was a technical school, and yet 
they had but one course of study with slight modifications for 
all the varying trades of the students. Why was this so? 
Many of the subjects were essentials for certain manufactures, 
but it was not for this reason primarily that they were made 
essentials in the course of study through which every student 
passed. Geometrical drawing, plane and solid, was an 
absolute necessity in most art to-day, and to the designer, the 
machinist, the builder, and the architect ; outline drawing of 
ornament was specially useful to the lithographer, engraver, 
decorator, and many others ; modelling and light and shade 
to the carver in wood and stone, the die-sinker, the medallist, 
the metalworker, &c. Brushwork in painting to the de- 
corator, the japanner, and the glass-painter; while design- 
ing was necessary in all art manufactures. But it was not for 
this reason that these subjects were selected as part of the 
training of all art studies to the exclusion of others. Wood 
and stone-carving, die-sinking, engraving, glass-painting, 
pottery-painting, casting, and lithography were equally neces- 
sary to many trades, but they were not made essential in the 
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art training of every student. The reason for this distinction 
was one that should be kept in mind by student and teacher, 
and by those interested in technical education. Technical 
education in art had first of all to develop and train certain 
faculties without which all manipulative skill would be as a 
vessel without a rudder, and for lack of which vast sums had 
already been wasted on so-called decoration, while one of the 
most precious of God’s gifts to man was allowed to lie dormant. 
They had to teach their students to see, to translate, to assimi- 
late—or in other words to judge, to express, to design. The 
geometrical and freehand drawing, the modelling, light and 
shade, painting and design, together with the other elements of 
the course of study, had been selected as the best means for 
developing this artistic faculty, which was possessed by all men in 
varying degrees, and which must be developed in all handicrafts- 
men before art could be fully assimilated with their manufac- 
tures. The main purpose in their work should be to develop 
and direct the mental powers, and awaken the sympathies of 
the pupils. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


4 Biss north porch and muniment-room erected by the family 
of the late Mr. Alderman Craven has been formally 
presented to the churchwardens and sidesmen of the 
Cathedral on behalf of the parishioners. 

When the scheme for the completion of the restoration of 
the Cathedral and parish church was projected, in 1872, the 
addition of a north porch to the fabric was considered to be 
essential, not only to its completeness and convenience, but 
also as a means of providing a muniment-room for the safe 
custody of the registers, together with a registry office for their 
convenient reference and other important uses. These invalu- 
able documents have up to the present time been stored in 
cupboards placed in different parts of the building, exposed to 

the serious risk of loss by fire and other causes, most incon- 
venient for reference, and leading, besides, to great though 

_avoidable irreverence on the part of the persons consulting 
them. By the munificent liberality of the family of the late 
~Mr. James Craven, of Manchester, the new north porch has 
been erected as a memorial of the honoured father ; and the 
‘Invaluable registers will be now safely housed in a muniment- 
room both fire and burglar proof, and constituting its second 
storey or parvise. Previously to describing the porch, it may 
be as well to mention that this addition to the church is no 
innovation on its ancient lines, for there were strong reasons 
for believing that a north porch existed in Medizval times, and 
these were amply confirmed by the discovery of its foundations, 
when the north wall and pier arches of the outer north aisle, or 
chapel of the Holy Trinity, were taken down and the ground 
excavated for the new foundations. Moreover, this ancient 
porch was two storeys in height, of which the ground storey 
was vaulted and the upper storey formed a parvise, approached 
by a winding staircase. That this was the ancient arrangement 
was proved by the discovery of some of the steps of the stair- 
case and fragments of the vaulting ribs, all much mutilated, but 
sufficiently defined to show their former application. And the 
need of a north porch in ancient times will be sufficiently 
evident when it is remembered that the Baron’s Hall, or fortified 
residence of the feudal barons of Manchester (now the college), 
stood within a bowshot of the church, and therefore a porch 
on this side of the structure would be as much required 
for the convenience of the barons and their retainers as 

.the south porch was for that of the townsfolk, This much by 
way of justifying—if that were needed—the addition of the 
new porch on archzological grounds, independently of its great 

practical value in other respects. It now only remains to 
describe the architectural features of the new work so happily 
brought to a completion in this great year. The place consists 
of two bays, or divisions, of which the outer one is entered by 
a large open archway, forming the porch proper, and the inner 
bay, or vestibule, is entered and enclosed by richly moulded 
and traceried oak folding-doors, opposite to which are the glazed 
folding swing-doors by which the Cathedral is immediately 
entered. Both of these bays are richly groined in stone, of 
which the vaulting ribs have carved bosses at their intersec- 
tions, and all of different design, The springers of the groin- 
ing are supported by moulded corbels, having angels carved 
thereon, holding shields charged with various sacred symbols 
A richly moulded and traceried door leads from the inner 
vestibule to the registry office, which has a fireplace and dog- 
grate of the ancient character, and an oak ceiling with moulded 
beams, having rich bosses of varied design at their intersec- 
tions. The ceiling is supported on a moulded stone cornice, in 
the hollow of which are numerous delicately carved patera 
A lavatory and cloak-closet adjoin, and are entered from the 
registry office. The chief uses of the registry office are for the 

accommodation of persons having to refer to the ancient 
register, under proper supervision, and for those having to enter 
their names in the current registers of marriages, baptisms, &c. 


It is also for the use of the churchwardens and sidesmen in the 
exercise of their various and important functions, for whom, up 
to the present time, there has been no proper accommodation 
on the occasion of the constantly recurring duties of their 
office. The muniment-room forms the upper storey of the 
porch, and its walls, floor, and ceiling are entirely constructed 
with solid stone, so that it is absolutely fireproof. It is a 
spacious and lofty room, 22 feet 6 inches long and 12 feet 
3 inches wide, and is lighted by two windows at its northern 
end only, which are fitted up with strong wrought-iron shutters. 
One side of the room is furnished with bookshelves, constructed 
with latticework of wrought-iron, so designed as to admit 
of the freest circulation of air all round the volumes of the 
registers. (The muniment-room is approached by a com- 
modious winding stone staircase, and its only entrance is 
fitted up with one of Milner’s wrought-iron fireproof doors, 
of massive construction, Externally the porch has been 
designed to harmonise strictly with the architecture of 
the north aisle, with which it is connected, and which is a 
careful restoration of Warden Huntington’s work. It is entered 
by a large, richly moulded open archway, over which are 
spandrels enriched by tracery, containing shields charged with 
the instruments of the Passion. The hood-mould enclosing the 
spandrels is supported by carved angels, represented as 
singing and playing on musical instruments. Surmounting the 
archway is a range of traceried panels, five of which contain 
shields, three of them charged with monograms formed with 
the initial letters of the names of certain members of the 
Craven family, and the others with various appropriate devices. 

The ground storey of the porch is separated from the upper 
storey by a moulded string-course, enriched with paterz of 
various design, and containing the following inscription, which 

extends quite round the porch :—“ To the honour and glory of . 
God, and in loving memory of James Craven, of Manchester, 

who died on the 2oth day of August, A.D. 1887. This porch and 

the adjoining registry were erected by his children, A.D. 1888.” 

The chief front of the porch above the string-course is 

an elaborate composition, consisting of the two windows 

which light the muniment-room, and three richly canopied and 

crocketted niches separating and flanking them, the whole sur- 

mounted by a battlemented parapet filled with open tracery, 

and finished at the angles by panelled and _ crocketted 

pinnacles. It is proposed to place in these niches statues of the 

three patron saints to whom the church is dedicated, namely, 

St. Mary, St. George, and St. Denis. The west or side front 

of the porch is divided into two bays, and has on its ground 

storey the windows lighting the porch proper and the lower 

vestibules respectively. The upper storey, on the sides of the 

porch, has no windows, and is simply relieved by the buttresses 

and pinnacles dividing the bays and by niches similar in design 

to those in the north front. In these latter it is proposed to 

place statues of Our Lord as the Good Shepherd and as the 

King of Heaven sustaining the Globe. The internal angle 

formed by the junction of the west wall of the porch with the 

wall of the north aisle contains the winding staircase giving 

access to the muniment-room, which is surmounted by a lofty 

octagonal pinnacle, richly crocketted, and which forms a 

striking feature in the view of the cathedral from the north- 

west. The stone of which the porch is built is from two 

quarries, the one at Darley Dale and the other near Carlisle. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual excursion of the Glasgow Archzological 
Society took place on Tuesday in last week The party 
numbered about fifty, and included Mr. John Honeyman, 
president of the Society; Mr. J. O. Mitchell, Mr. J. B. 
Murdoch, Drs. M‘Kinlay, Buchanan, and Mather; Mr, 
William Jolly, Rev. D. Hunter, Messrs. D. Corse Glen, 
Campbell Douglas, Thomas Stout, James Caldwell, J. Guthrie 
Smith, Thomas Kincaid, J. L. Duncan, William Johnston, 
Alexander Foulis, William Stevenson, Archibald Brownlie, 
J. Dalrymple Duncan, hon. secretary, &c. Leaving St. Enoch 
Station at 8.15 A.M., the party reached Cassilis Station, and at 
once drove to Cassilis House, a quaint and interesting edifice, 
the older portion dating from about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Here they were received by Lord David Kennedy, 
who courteously showed them over the old mansion, pointing 
out its various features of architectural interest. The grounds 
around the house are distinguished by the possession of a 
number of fine trees, among which is particularly noticeable 
the celebrated Dule-tree of Cassilis, used by the chiefs of the 
Kennedys as a gallows for the execution of their enemies. It 
was at Cassilis that the episode of the flight of the Countess 
with Johnny Faa, the gipsy, is said to have taken place, and 
when the injured husband captured his wife’s lover he is said 
to have hanged him on this tree and compelled the Countess to 
witness the execution. From Cassilis the archzologists drove 
to Crossragel Abbey, and on arrival there Mr. J OQ Mitchell 
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‘read an elaborate paper, tracing its history from the date of its 
foundation by Duncan, son of the Earl of Carrick, in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, and giving a graphic account 
of many of the more interesting events with which the name 
of the ancient edifice has been associated. After a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Mitchell for his paper, the members 
proceeded to make a minute examination of the abbey 
‘buildings, under the guidance of Mr. John Honeyman, who 
‘described its architectural features. The party then drove to 
Baltersan Castle, an interesting old building, which has been 
acquired by ex-Provost Sturrock, Kilmarnock, and who received 
the visitors, and read a short paper he had prepared on the 
-history of the castle. It dates from 1584, having been built by 
David Kennedy, of Pennylaw, who was also the owner of 
Greenan Castle at the mouth of the Doon. Baltersan had the 
usual characteristics of the Scottish stronghold of the period, 
‘and the principal features can still be clearly defined. The 
lands passed from the Kennedys to the Kilkerran family, and 
by the trustees of that estate they were last year sold. Making 
a fresh start the party drove to Maybole and examined the 
castle—an interesting specimen of the Scottish baronial style 
-of architecture—the old college, and the house which stands on 
the site of it, in which the celebrated discussion between John 
Knox and the Abbot Kennedy took place. They were then 
entertained to lunch by ex-Provost Sturrock in the Commercial 
Hotel. After luncheon a hearty vote of thanks was, on the 
amotion of Mr. Honeyman, awarded to ex-Provost Sturrock for 
his kindness in not only entertaining the members, but for 
making the arrangements for so successful an excursion. The 
party next proceeded to Culzean Castle, the seat of the Marquis 
of Ailsa, and, under the guidance of Mr. Thomas Smith, his 
jordship’s factor, they inspected the picturesque grounds and 
the castle itself The edifice possesses no antiquarian interest 
—the older portion merely dating from about 1790—but it is a 
very interesting example of the buildings erected by the cele- 
brated architect, Adam. The visitors admired the handsome 
rooms, and were particularly pleased with the designs of the 
ceilings. After a vote of thanks to the Marquis of Ailsa and 
to Mr. Smith for the kindness extended to the members of the 
Society, the party returned to Maybole, and took train for the 
city, much pleased with their excursion. 


A NEW WHITE LEAD. 


N the Section of Chemistry of the British Association, Mr. 
J. B. Hannay on Tuesday read a paper on “A New White 
iLead.” After glancing at the present general and dangerous 
‘method, and remarking on the wide distribution of galena, he 
‘remarked that a new form of condenser had been devised as 
the result of many experiments, and by means of diagrams he 
described its form, method of construction, and use. In con- 
nection with it, a Root’s blower was at first used, but a steam 
jet was later used. The first process did not give very equal 
results, sometimes very pretty white lead was obtained, some- 
times not so good. He then described the furnace now in use, 
from diagrams. He claimed that many advantages were 
possessed by the process and product, amongst them being 
that the new process started with lead ore, instead of with 
smelted lead, as in ordinary works ; the new white lead is made 
in a day instead of many weeks ; and the manufacture by the 
mew process is innocuous to the workmen. He added that 
-only men (no women) were employed in the new manufacture. 
As to the product, it was now largely made and used. Mr. 
Holman Hunt and other artists had used large quantities, and 
the manufacture was one of our growing industries, large works 
in Glasgow having produced considerable quantities for some 
time. The following abstract will best show the old and new 
methods :—The old process consists in smelting lead ore into 
pig-lead, rolling it into sheets, after purifying the pig-lead, sub- 
mitting it to the action of acetic acid, carbonic acid, and air for 
about three months. Then it is corroded into crystals, which, 
when ground to powder, levigated and dried, forms the white 
lead. This series of operations takes in all about four months. 
By the new Hannay process the lead ore is placed with live 
coke in a furnace, and volatilised by a blast of air, and 
thoroughly oxidised by the flame produced. The white, snow- 
like vapour is conducted to condensers, where it is collected, 
washed, and dried. It forms a powder of great whiteness and 
high covering power. It is prepared ready for the market in as 
many days as the old process took months. 

Sir I. Lowthian Bell said that, as an old white-lead maker, 
much of the statement made by Mr. Hannay seemed to him 
heterodox, that, for instance, as to the effect of the ordinary 
white lead on temperature. Asto the inconvenience of white 
lead which took much oil, that seemed to him a recommenda- 
tion rather that the reverse, for the more completely a large 
quantity of oil was made into a proper pigment the cheaper it 
was. As to what the artist might say, it was of little value in a 
commercial point of view, for it did not matter to an artist who 


was going to get 1,000/. for a picture whether he put an ounce 
or two more on it. But it became an important matter when 
there were miles of surface to cover. 


ARTISTS’ COLOURS. 


A PAPER on “ Artists’ Colours” was read by Dr. A. P. 
Laurie, in the Chemistry Section of the British Associa- 
tion, on Monday. The author said it was a rather fragmentary 
paper, which might open out a wide field of research, and 
might suggest much. He had been inquiring as to the mix- 
tures of oils and colours and the methods of manufacture of the 
colours used by the old masters, and the literature that showed 
the recipes, with the view of looking into the reasons for the 
fading of colours. Looking into old Italian literature, he found 
much that bore on the subject, though it was often of a more 
curious than practical nature. Often they were told to allow 
certain mixtures to settle whilst they said a paternoster. One 
point in relation to the old masters, however, that came out 
was the large amount of vegetable colours they used, many of 
which were not used by modern painters. Possibly the reason 
was that they “locked up the colour in coats of varnish.” He 
had himself prepared some madder lake, getting a very rich 
colour from it. The recipe for it was a short cut to the ordinary 
way of preparing Turkey red. Again, he had investigated in 
some degree the ordinary methods of manufacturing colours, 
and his researches showed the need that there was for looking 
closely into the method of the manufacture before choosing the 
colours for very important pictures. He illustrated this point 
with several samples of colours, showing the variation in 
different makes of the same chemical colour. As to vermilion, 
for instance, he indicated the modern methods of manufacture, 
and added that in some specimens sulphide of potassium was 
discovered. In Prussian blue he showed by example that it 
would never do to compare two samples made by such different 
methods as there were in use. As to oils, he pointed out that 
one of the most valuable oils used by the old masters was 
walnut oil. This was a field of research begun, and as it dealt 
largely with trade secrets it was obvious that it could only be 
slowly pursued. Indeed, a good part of his time had been 
taken up in standing drinks to people connected with oil and 
colour works to obtain information. Still the points he had 
referred to were of importance to artists and to the buyers of 
pictures. 
The Chairman remarked that those who had to pay 2,000/. 
for a picture would be well able to appreciate the hints as to the 
fading of the colours. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


N the course of his address in the section of Chemical 
Science, at the meeting of the British Association, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sir I. Lowthian Bell referred to the subject 
of technical education, and said :—Before closing this portion of 
my official duty, I cannot refrain from tendering to chemists an 
assurance of the great advantage the manufacturers of iron feel 
they have derived from the lessons taught them by chemical 
science. Iam the more anxious to do this because we, among 
others, have been reminded that we are losing the supremacy 
among industrial nations we once enjoyed for want of that 
knowledge of chemistry which is more assiduously cultivated 
abroad than it is in our own country. I am not prepared to 
deny that the opportunities for acquiring a scientific education 
are less generally spread here than is the case in France, 
Germany, or Belgium, but for this the nation, and not the iron 
trade in particular, is responsible. It must also be admitted 
that as manufacturers we no longer stand so far above other lands 
as we formerly did. In this result any differences of education 
are in no way concerned, for if I were to classify the nationali- 
ties of the various inventions enumerated in the course of my 
remarks the fears of those who are alarmed at the appearance 
of a Belgian girder or a German steam-engine on our shores 
would, I think, be allayed. Perhaps I might be allowed to 
offer a very few words on the technical side of this important 
question of education. Much I shall not be able to say, 
because I have not yet been able to learn the precise position 
the subject occupies in the minds of its most earnest advocates. 
If it means, as is sometimes alleged, a system by which, along 
with scientific instruction, manual dexterity in the use of tools 
or a practical knowledge of various manufacturing processes 
has to be acquired, I confess I am not sanguine as to the results. 
My objection to the whole system is the impossibility of any- 
thing approaching a general application being practicable I 
have not a word to say against the rudiments of science being 
taught wherever this is possible. The knowledge so obtained 
may often give the future workman a more intelligent interest in 
his employment than he at present possesses, but I think they 
who expect much good to attend such a thin veneer of chemistry 
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or physics do not take sufficient account of the extent of the 
knowledge already possessed by more highly educated men 
who are now directing the great workshops of the world. It.is 
by extending and enlarging this that substantial aid has to be 
afforded to industry and science, and not by teaching a mere 
smattering in our primary or any other schools. In the case of 
young people who from necessity must leave the schoolroom at 
an early age, my own leaning is towards the present system, 
with the addition of drawing and some natural science. As a 
national question, the attention of the Government, imperial or 
municipal, ought to be directed to the importance of establishing 
in all great manufacturing centres institutions resembling that 
of the Physical College of Newcastle. These should consist of 
appropriate and even handsome buildings, properly furnished 
with all the instruments and appliances required for teaching 
the sciences in their practical bearings on industrial pursuits. 
In Newcastle, as well as in other places, this has been done 
on a fairly ample scale, and the advantages the College of 
Science is capable of affording are offered on such terms 
that no one can plead expense being a barrier to mental im- 
provement. Bearing in mind the importance of the subject, 
and remembering, as my colleagues and myself do, the difficul- 
ties we have had to encounter, and those we have still 
before us, I am strongly of opinion that the erection and main- 
tenance of colleges of science should not be left to the acci- 
dental liberality of the few, but should be taken in hand by the 
nation at large. 


TESSERZ. 


Constable as a Landscape Painter. 
H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


MILL, with its usual natural accessories, continued a 
favourite subject with the painter to the last, and he 
sorely grieved when a fire destroyed the first specimen 
that his pencil immortalised. A harvest field, a village church, 
a ford, a pier, a heath, a wain—scenes exhibited to his eye in 
boyhood, and to the daily vision of farmers, sportsmen, and 
country gentlemen—were those to which his sympathies 
habitually clung. No compliment seems ever to have delighted 
him more than the remark of a stranger in the Suffolk coach, 
‘This is Constable’s county.” His custom was to pass weeks in 
the fields, and sketch clouds, trees, uplands—whatever object or 
scene could be rendered picturesque on canvas ; to gather herbs, 
mosses, coloured earth, feathers, and lichens, and imitate their 
hues exactly. So intent was he at times in sketching, that field 
mice would creep unalarmed into his pockets. But perhaps the 
natural beauties that most strongly attracted him were evanes- 
cent; the sweep of a cloud, the gathering of a tempest, the 
effect of wind on cornfields, woods, and streams, and, above all, 
the play of light and shade. So truly were these depicted, that 
Fuseli declared he often was disposed to call for his coat and 
umbrella before one of Constable’s landscapes representing a 
transition state of the elements. If there be a single genuine 
poetic instinct in the English mind, it is that which allies them 
to country life. The poets of this nation have never been 
excelled either in rural description or in conveying the senti- 
ment to which such tastes gave birth. What we recognise in 
Constable is the artistic development of this national trait. We 
perceive at a glance that he was “native here and to the 
manner born.” There is an utter absence of exaggeration—at 
least in the still-life of his pictures—while no one can mistake 
the latitude of his atmospheres. They are not American, nor 
European, but thoroughly English. A great source of his 
aptitude was a remarkable local attachment. He not only saw 
distinctly the minute features of a limited scene or a character- 
istic group of objects, but he lovedthem. He had the fondness 
for certain rural spots which Lamb confessed for particular 
metropolitan haunts ; and, therefore, it was not necessary for 
him, in order to paint with feeling, to combine scattered 
beauties, as is the case with less individual limners, nor to 
borrow or invent accessories to set off his chosen subject, but 
only to elicit, by patient attention, such favourable moments 
and incidents as were best fitted to exhibit it to advantage. In 
this way few painters have done more to suggest the infinite 
natural resources of their art. Its poetry to him was two- 
fold, consisting of the associations. and of the intrinsic beauty 
of the scene. There is often evident in genius a kind of sub- 
lime common sense—an intuitive intelligence which careless 
observers mistake sometimes for obstinacy or waywardness. 
Constable displayed it in fidelity to his sphere, notwithstanding 
many temptations to wander from it. He felt that portrait and 
historical painting were not akin either to his taste or highest 
ability, and that the ambitious and elaborate in landscape would 
give no scope to his talent. In his view, art was not less a thing 
of feeling than of knowledge, and it was a certain indescribable 
sentiment in the skies of Claude and the composition of Ruys- 
dael that endeared them to him more than mere fidelity to 
detail. Accordingly he laboured with zest only upon subjects 
voluntarily undertaken, and to which he felt drawn by a spon- 


taneous attraction ; and over these he rarely failed to throw the 
grace of a fresh and vivid conception. The word “handling ” 
was his aversion, because he saw no evidence of it in nature, 
and looked upon her loving delineator as working not in a 
mechanical but in a sympathetic relation. ‘“ There is room 
enough,” he says, “for a natural painter. The great vice of 
the present day is d7avura—an attempt to do something beyond 
the truth.” Harvestmen were to him more charming than 
peers, and the rustle of foliage sweeter than the hum of 
conversaziones. 
The Divisions of Gothic. 
E. A, FREEMAN. 


I reckon two great divisions of Gothic, each subdivided 
into two classes, and these four styles I would call Lancet, 
Geometrical, Flowing, and Perpendicular, the French Flam- 
boyant synchronising with the last. The names are taken 
from that part of the building where principles are most easily 
traced, and generally appear earliest. They thus convey some 
idea of the style designated, and they are all names in common 
use, so that there can be no difficulty in applying them. The 
name Decorated proves nothing, and is simply incorrect, 
buildings in that style being perhaps more commonly found 
with less ornament than in either of the other two. But I 
inust confess that I cannot admire the names First Pointed, 
Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed. They seem to be 
awkward, and to point out no feature in the styles designated ; 
and not being familiar with them, one really has torun over the 
succession of styles in one’s head, to calculate which is the one 
referred to. I do not see that they are preferable even to Mr. 
Barr’s nomenclature by centuries, except that they do not, like 
that, confuse Roman and Gothic. I might just mention that, 
taking the latter term in the sense of Northern, Teutonic, 
Medizval, a sense which it certainly has somehow or other got 
to bear, it seems the most appropriate and descriptive name for 
the style of feudal and ecclesiastical Europe. The term Gothic 
balances Roman, and now certainly no more exclusively calls 
up the idea of the particular followers of Alaric than Teutonic 
does that of the individual warriors, whose size, according to 
Juvenal, caused such astonishment and delight among the 
crows of Vercelle. ‘ Christian” of course, in my view, is 
equally applicable to Romanesque, and “ Pointed” seems to 
require ‘“ Round” to balance it, and I do not think one could, 
with a grave countenance, call Brixworth “ First-Round” and 
Iffley “* Second-Round.” 


Thirteenth-Century Gothic. 
E. VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

If we examine for a few moments a church of the thirteenth 
century, we shall see immediately that the whole construction 
is submitted to an invariable system. We shall see the Pointed 
arch adopted for all the arches and for all the vaults, all the 
forces and thrusts thrown to the exterior—an arrangement 
which should leave in the interior the greatest possible extent 
of space. We shall see that the walls are nothing but simple 
filling up, mere partitions which carry nothing; that the but- 
tresses and flying buttresses, which alone are intended to sup- 
port the building, have always an appearance of resistance, of 
strength, and stability, which is satisfactory to the eye and ‘the 
intelligence ; that the light vaults, constructed of small materials 
easy to raise and place at a great height, are combined so as to 
place the whole of their weight upon the piers; that the most 
simple means are always preferred; that the different ribs of the 
vaulting, traced uniformly by arcs of a circle, require neither 
waste of stone, nor complicated plans for the arches, nor diffi- 
cult sections ; that all the parts of these constructions, inde- 
pendent one of another, though bound together mutually, 
compose a whole of an elasticity and lightness very necessary 
in buildings of such large dimensions. If we pass on to con- 
sider the proportions, we shall see that there is always in each 
building a relation between the breadth and the height of the 
aisles, between the height of the aisles and that of the triforium, 
and between the height of the triforium and that of the 
clerestory; that the relations of height and breadth are the 
same for the nave and the aisles. We shall see also (and this 
belongs exclusively to this kind of architecture) that the pro- 
portion of the human figure becomes a fixed law in it. M. 
Lassus stated in the “ Annales Archéologiques” for April 1845, 
“whether the building be great or small, always and every- 
where you will discover the results of the same principle (the 
human proportion), In the thirteenth century the base, the 
capitals, the shafts, the monials, the ribs, all the details in 
fact, are exactly the same in the great cathedral as in the simple 
country church, and that because in all these buildings man 
alcne is always the unit of dimension, and that man cannot 
grow larger or smaller. Truly one must be blind not to be 
struck with a principle so true, so just, and which causes our 
cathedrals to seem great because they are great, and our chapels 
small because they are little, so that all our buildings give with 
mathematical accuracy the idea of what they really are.” We 
ask, then, is there not here a system of construction and pro- 
portion? And if we pass on to the ornaments of the buildings 
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of the thirteenth century, shall we not see that they are subject 
to two fixed laws? the first that they shall imitate the local 
vegetation, the second that the dimensions of the ornaments 
shall invariably be governed by the dimensions of the materials 
of our country. Where is, then, in all this caprice and arbi- 
trary arrangement ? 


The Colouring of Sculpture. 
C. L. EASTLAKE, 


The flesh is always the master object of imitation in the 
antique statues ; the other substances—drapery, armour, hair, 
or whatever they may be—are treated as accessories, to give 
value and truth to the naked. It follows that the differences of 
colour which, as before observed, are met by some equivalent 
differences in the colourless marble, are solely expressed in the 
accessories, the principal object imitated being nearest to 
reality, and never, as it were, abandoning its supremacy in this 
respect. But it will have been seen that when all was done, 
the marble flesh was in itself a convention, owing to the 
absence of colour; it was therefore the business of taste to 
take care that the spectator should never be reminded of this 
want. Drapery, which in nature may be supposed to be 
different in colour, and is certainly different in texture, was 
accordingly made to differ from the appearance of the flesh, 
especially when they were in immediate juxtaposition. Then, 
although in marble the colour of the drapery is the same as 
that of the flesh, it is generally so treated that the eye is 
enabled, instantly and at a considerable distance, to distinguish 
the two, and nature is thus successfully imitated. The requisite 
contrast is generally effected by means of folds varying in 
direction and quantity according to the portions of the figure 
with which they are incontrast. The difference which the 
colours of nature exhibit is thus represented by another kind of 
difference, but which is still in nature. 


An Ancient Irish Hermitage. 
G. PETRIE. 


Ardoilen, or High Island, is situated about six miles from 
the coast of Omey, and contains about eighty acres. From its 
height and the overhanging character of its cliffs it is only 
accessible in the calmest weather, and even then the landing, 
which can only be made by springing on a shelving portion of 
the cliff from the boat, is not wholly free from danger ; but the 
adventurer will be well rewarded for such risk, for, in addition 
to the singular antiquities which the island contains, it affords 
views of the Connemara and Mayo scenery of insurpassable 
beauty. The church here is among the rudest of the ancient 
edifices which the fervour of the Christian religion raised on its 
introduction into Ireland. Its internal measurement in length 
and breadth is but 12 feet by 10, and in height to feet. The 
doorway is 2 feet wide and 4 feet 6 inches high, and its hori- 
zontal lintel is inscribed with a cross, like that on the lintel of 
the doorway of St. Fechin’s great church at Fore, and those 
of other doorways of the same period. The east window, which 
is the only one in the building, is semicircular-headed, and is 
but 1 foot high and 6 inches wide. The altar still remains, and 
is covered with offerings, such as nails, buttons, and shells, but 
chiefly fishing-hooks—the most characteristic tributes of the 
calling of the votaries. On the east side of the chapel is an 
ancient stone sepulchre, like a Pagan kistvaen, composed of 
large mica slates, with a cover of limestone. The stones at the 
ends are rudely sculptured with ornamental crosses and a 
human figure, and the covering slab was also carved, and pro- 
bably was inscribed with the name of the saint for whom the 
tomb was designed, but its surface is now much effaced ; and 
as this sepulchre appears to have been made at the same time 
as the chapel, it seems probable that it is the tomb of the 
original founder of this religious establishment. The chapel is 
surrounded by a wall, allowing a passage of 4 feet between 
them, and from this a-covered passage, about 15 feet long by 
3 feet wide, leads to a cell, which was probably the abbot’s 
habitation. This cell, which is nearly circular and dome- 
roofed, is internally 7 feet by 6, and 8 high. It is built, like 
those in Aran, without cement, and with much rude art. On 
the east side there is a larger cell, externally round, but in- 
ternally a square of 9 feet, and 7 feet 6 inches in height. 
Could this have been a refectory? The doorways in these 
cells are 2 feet 4 inches in width, and but 3 feet 6 inches in 
height. On the other side of the chapel are a number of 
smaller cells, which were only large enough to contain each a 
single person. They are but 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 
4 feet high, and most of them are now covered with rubbish. 
These formed a Laura like the habitation of the Egyptian 
ascetics. There is also a covered gallery or passage 24 feet 
long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet 6 inches high, and its entrance 
docrway is but 2 feet 3 inches square. The use of this it is 
difficult to conjecture. Could it have been a storehouse for 
provisions? ‘The monastery is surrounded by an uncemented 
stone wall nearly circular, enclosing an area of 108 feet in 
diameter. The entrance into this enclosure is at the south- 
east side, and from it leads a stone passage, 21 feet in length 


and 3 in width. At each side of this entrance, and outside the 
great circular wall, were circular buildings, probably intended 
for the use of pilgrims; but though what remains of them is 
of stone, they do not appear to have been roofed with that 
material. Within the enclosure are several rude stone crosses, 
probably sepulchral, and flags sculptured with rude crosses, but 
without letters. There is also a granite globe, measuring about 
20 inches in diameter. In the surrounding ground there are 
several rude stone altars or penitential stations, on which are 
small stone crosses; and on the south side of the enclosure 
there is a small lake, apparently artificial, from which an arti- 
ficial outlet is formed, which turned a small mill; and along 
the west side of this lake there is an artificial stone path or 
causeway, 220 yards in length, which leads to another stone 
cell or house of an oval form, at the south side of the valley in 
which the monastery is situated. This house is 18 feet long 
and 9 wide, and there is a small walled enclosure joined to it, 
which has probably been a garden. There is also adjoining 
to it a stone altar surmounted by a cross, and a small lake, 
which, like that already noticed, seems to have been formed 
by art. 
The Foundations of Cologne Cathedral. 


E. F. ZWIRNER. 


With a view to the erection of the north tower it was 
essential that the foundations of the southern central pier 
should be properly laid and adjusted. Accordingly I had the 
pavement taken up and the rubbish, which had been filled in, 
cleared away in the full persuasion that the foundations to so 
principal a member of the edifice must have been laid by the 
old builders at the same time with the other foundations of the 
tower, according to what the first principles of the art would 
require. Upon making the excavations, however, there was 
first discovered a vault which had been filled in and walled up 
with brickwork, upon the floor of which great quantities of 
human bones were lying about without coffins. Beneath this 
floor, lying some Ito feet below the surface, I expected to find 
the old foundations of the tower. We had, however, to dig yet 
deeper, and at a depth of 13 feet first came upon a mass of 
masonry composed of large blocks of basalt. But this, upon 
closer examination, turned out to be no more than an old 
irregular and limited fragment of wall having no relation to the 
general plan of the tower foundations, and, besides this, repos- 
ing on nothing but some building materials loosely filled in, 
without there being any appearance of masonry to be found 
further. Here, then, we had the foundations of one principal 
support of the tower entirely wanting, and it therefore had to 
be laid new from the very bottom. The requisite excavations 
for this purpose were made to the depth of about 30 feet. 
Upon this occasion it appeared that the foundation to the 
western supports of this north tower, instead of being con- 
nected with the other foundations of the tower, were in like 
manner isolated, being laid in detached boarded shafts, of 
which the impressions left by the boards upon the external 
mortar were visible. The same way of building was also 
observed in the completion of the transept foundations, 


Saxon Churches. 


Fame VEEL TS: 


That many of the Saxon churches were erected of store 
and on plans of great complexity, with crypts, triforia, clere- 
stories, central towers, and other parts resemblinz in arrange- 
ment the Norman churches, can hardly be dou)ted from the 
descriptions that have been preserved to us. Butthat in dimen- 
sions and decorations they at all equalled the churches of their 
successors is wholly improbable. That contemporary writers 
should praise them as immeasurably lofty and spacious is 
natural and in perfect accordance with the practice of all 
writers, who necessarily imagine the great works of their own 
age to be the greatest works possible, because they have never 
seen anything better or half so good. Perhaps the best testi- 
mony to their comparative merit is given by Bishop Wolstan 
of Worcester. He, after the Conquest, had erected a new 
church there to replace the Saxon church which his predecessor, 
Oswald, had built (c. 980). It was on a different site, and when 
the new church was sufficiently advanced to be occupied by 
the monks, he ordered the old church, the work of the blessed 
Oswald, to be unroofed and pulled down. But Wolstan, stand- 
ing in the open air and looking on, could not restrain his tears 
at the sight, saying, “ We wretched people destroy the works 
of the saints that we may get praise for ourselves. That age of 
happy men knew not how to construct pompous edifices, but 
they knew well how under such roofs as they had to sacrifice 
themselves to God, and to set a good example. We, alas! 
strive that we may pile up stones, neglecting the while the care 
of souls.” Whatever allowance may be made for the Saxon 
feelings of Wolstan, himself a Saxon bishop among Normans, 
and therefore in all probability unfriendly to the new modes, 
yet the phraseology necessarily implies a strong and undeniable 
contrast between the Saxon and Norman practice and manner’ 
of building, and an apology for the inferiority of the former. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Americans are preparing the way for their ay: 
rst 


1S ethat 


authority should be given immediately to advertise for the 
plans of the five principal buildings, and to offer the sum 

But by other 
recommendations it is found that a good deal of work 
which should have been done before the designs are taken 
It is proposed, for instance, 
“to secure the services of one or more competent topo- 
graphical engineers to prepare such provisional plans and 
furnish such other information concerning each of the sites 
found practicable as may be reasonably necessary to enable 
the committee to have an accurate understanding of the 
Until a site is dis- 
covered it seems loss of time and money to prepare plans 
What is more 
remarkable is that information is sought concerning the 
number, area, and cost of the principal exhibition buildings 
in order to guide the Finance Committee when dealing with 
From the arrangements it would appear 
that the competing architects will in the first place have to 
produce chateaux en Espagne, then the committee will con- 
sider how far they are suitable for the site (assuming one is 
found); the successful architect will prepare working plans, 
and then the committee will investigate whether they are 


York Exhibition of 1892 rather irregularly. The 


recommendation of the Executive Committee 
of 20,000 dols. to the successful competitors. 


up have to be put in hand. 


merits and disadvantages of each.” 


for a building in some imaginary place. 


the final plans. 


in a position to erect any buildings ! 


Mr. Mark G. LANSDELL has obtained a patent for an 
improvement in the manufacture of set-squares, TJ -squares, 
and other analogous appliances. The improvement may be 
said to consist in framing the square with slips of hard 
wood, which are a little thicker than the body of the 
square, and thus form a slightly projecting rib around the 
The new square has the great advantage of clean- 
As the ribs alone touch the paper, there is less 
chance of blurring lines than when the entire side is con- 
An attempt was made long ago 
to get over the difficulty by having set squares that were 
But Mr. LANSDELL’s 
invention will be found far more convenient, as there is a 
For lithographers it will be found 
It can be made in vulcanite as well 


sides. 
liness. 


stantly rubbing thereupon. 
framed, the central part being open. 


good rest for the hands. 
a great convenience. 
as wood, and is equally applicable to T-squares as to set- 
squares. 


if his set-squares and T-squares are not generally utilised 
in architects’ offices. 


Mr. RoBert VAWSER, whose name is associated with 
many plans for towns’ improvement, died in Manchester 
on Sunday last at the comparatively early age of forty-eight 
years. As a sanitary engineer he was much esteemed 
throughout Lancashire. Ten or twelve years ago he held 
the office of borough surveyor in Accrington, but he resigned 
it and selected Manchester as a centre for his operations. 
It is said that he was engaged by at least thirty corporations 
in reference to sewage disposal. Mr. VAWSER was a native 
of Cambridge, in which city he will be buried. 


THE Bishop of BrEver.ey presided over a meeting on 
Tuesday which was held for the purpose of considering the 
present state of Selby Abbey. The work to be done at 
present consists in cleaning and repairing the choir and 
north transept of the church. A report from Mr. Joun 
O. Scorr was read in which the cost of the work imme- 
diately required was put down at 2,c00/. It was resolved to 
appeal to the public outside the district for aid towards the 
expenses. 


‘Tue wall of the left transept of the Panthéon, Paris, 
which from its vacant state formed a strong contrast with 
the opposite wall that was painted by CaBANEL, is now 
covered with a series of paintings by M. Lenrepveu. M. 
CaBaANEL took the life of St. Louis as his subject. M. 
LENEPVEU devotes himself to Joan or Arc. In the first 


There is a good deal of conservatism in the way 
old-fashioned instruments are kept in use, but the merits of 
Mr. LANSDELL’S invention are so evident, it will be strange 


painting the peasant maiden is seen tending sheep. At the 

moment selected by the painter she is supposed to hear the 
mystic voices and to see the spirits that led her to become a. 
warrior. M. LENEpveu paints them as if they were visible,. 
and St. MICHAEL is represented as placing a naked sword im 
her hand. The next scene corresponds with one ir 

SHAKESPEARE’S «‘ Henry VI.,” and shows the attack upon 

the English forces in Orleans. JOAN is shown in armour with 
her banner in one hand and a sword in the other. Her 
followers are distinguished by wearing a white cross on their 
breast. The third scene is the coronation of the King in 

the cathedral of Rheims, and is a most effective picture. 

The fourth and last scene represents the martyrdom of 
Joan or Arc. Some historical investigators suggest that: 
the execution was conducted by the French, but M. 
LENEPVEU makes the executioners and their satellites of the 
English race. The whole series is far bolder than the: 
paintings on the opposite wall. 


THE programme of the classes at the City of London 
College denotes the extent of the opportunities for technical’ 
education which are now available in London. As in past. 
years, Mr. Henry Apams has the charge of the engineer-. 
ing department, and his courses comprise technical drawing,. 
building construction, civil and mechanical engineering, 
strains in ironwork, quantity surveying, land surveying and 
levelling, engineering fieldwork. The fees are little more 
than nominal, and assistants should not fail to take advan- 
tage of the lectures. : 


THE Congress of the Sanitary Institute will begin in 
Worcester on Tuesday. The exhibition will be held in 
the Skating Rink and Arboretum, which has been adapted 
at acost of about 800/. The following events have beer 
decided upon:—Sunday, September 22, grand military 
church parade ; Tuesday, September 24, reception by the: 
Mayor of the members of the Congress in the Guildhall ;. 
Wednesday, September 25, garden party at Madresfield 
Court, given by Earl BEAUCHAMP ; same evening a conver- 
sazione in the Guildhall, given by his Worship the Mayor ; 
Friday, September 27, at 7.45, illuminated river féte and 
procession of cyclists ; same day at 4.15, closing service at 
the Cathedral, with an address by the Dean ;_ Saturday, 
September 28, various excursions in the neighbourhood. 
There will be organ recitals at the Cathedral and Public 
Hall during the week, and the various factories will be open 
to visitors. -From the circumstance of the Mayor of Wor- 
cester (Alderman Ernest Day) being an architect, a more 
practical character should be given to the congress than was 
the case in preceding years. 


A MEETING of the Home Counties District of the 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and 
Surveyors will be held at Wimbledon on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 28. Mr. Santo Crimp will read a paper on 
“Wimbledon and its Public Works.” One interesting 
feature of the meeting will be the demonstration of the new 
Amines process for treating sewage. There will be visits to- 
the sewage farm and works at Merton and to the effluent 


outfall. 


In spite of the clear atmosphere of Paris, some of the 
masonry in the Opera House is now undergoing restoration. 
The balustrading along the sloping approach to the en- 
trance, that was reserved for the Emperor, was renewed in part 
some months ago. Now it is the rear of the building which 
is in the hands of the builders. It may not be known that 
the decoration of the Opera House was never completed. 
M. GARNIER has prepared a project for the decoration of 
some of the galleries for the part which is assigned to the 
Chief of the State. It is doubtful if the money can be 
obtained, especially as a fatality seems to attend the best 
work of that class in the building. The great pictures by 
Pau Baupry, to which he devoted the best years of his- 
life, have not withstood the gas, and those by BOULANGER,, 
which illustrate the history of the Dance, have also: 
suffered. So many good citizens believe the Opera House 
should be removed, it is not likely that the grant for 
decoration will be given without a struggle. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 146._HALL, SHANDON. [M. EF. MACARTNEY, B.A.] 


PROPOSED REBUILDING OF NO. 61 CORNHILL, E.C. 


‘ ‘HE proposed rebuilding of No. 61 Cornhill is from a 
design by Mr. H. H. Bripcman, for Mr. J. 
Hawkins, Mayor of Bedford. The site is at the corner of 
Cornhill and Bishopsgate Street, and is a small one, except- 
ing that the vaults of the basement extend on the Cornhill 
side nearly half-way across the street. There are seven 
storeys above the street level, with a slightly projecting bay 
at each front on four floors, finishing with a Dutch gable 
and three-centred arch over the fifth floor windows of the 
Cornhill front. The entrances to the shops are at the corner 
and in Cornhill respectively, whilst the entrance to the upper 
floors is from Bishopsgate Street. The staircase is in the 
corner of the site, to be finished with panelling and coloured 
tiles, the staircase being of teak. The materials of the 
front are to be gauged red bricks, with Portland stone 
dressings. A list of the tenders has been published, the 
lowest, including internal fittings and shop-front, being by 
Messrs. E. LAWRANCE & Sons, for 3,5254. 


WEST U.P. CHURCH, SELKIRK. (JOHN B. WILSON, A.3B.I.B.A.] 


HOUSES, VINE COURT, SEVENOAKS. 


HESE houses are now in course of erection in Vine 
Court Road, for Mr. J. H. Marcuant. They are 
faced with local red bricks, and the roofs covered with red 
tiles. The work is being carried out in a satisfactory manner 
by Mr. G. J. Kick, builder, Beckenham, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. W. Brooxkkr, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 13 Railway Approach, London 
Bridge, S.E. 


ENGINEERING AND PHYSICS.* 


IVE years ago, at Montreal, in his address to the Mathe- 
matical Section, Sir William Thomson took for his sub- 
ject the ultimate constitution of matter, and discussed, in a 
most suggestive manner, the very structure of the ultimate 
atoms or molecules. He passed in review the theories extant 
on the subject, and pointed out the progress which had been 
made in recent years by the labours of Clausius, of Clerk 
Maxwell, of Tait, and of others, among whom his own name, 
I may add, stands in unrivalled prominence. I will not pre- 
sume to enter into the field of scientific thought and speculation 
traversed by Sir William Thomson, because I am only too 
conscious that both my mathematical knowledge and my ac- 
quaintance with the natural sciences are too limited to entitle 
the views which I may have formed to any respect; I propose 
to draw attention only to some general considerations, and to 
point out to what extent they practically interest the members 
of this section. 


Rendeleeff’s Equilibrium Theory. 

In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution last May, 
Professor Mendeleeff attempted to show that there existed an 
analogy between the constitution of the stellar universe and 
that of matter as we know it on the surface of the earth, and 
that from the motions of the heavenly bodies down to minutest 
interatomic movements in chemical reactions the third law of 
Newton held good, and that the application of that law afforded 
a means of explaining those chemical substitutions and isomer- 
isms which are so characteristic especially of organic chemistry. 
Examined from a sufficient distance, the planetary system 
would appear as a concrete whole, endowed with invisible 
internal motions, travelling to a distant goal. Taken in detail, 
each member of the system may be involved in movements 
connected with its satellites; and, again, each planet and 
satellite is instinct with motions which, there is good reason to 
believe, extend to the ultimate atoms, and may even exist, as 
Sir W. Thomson has suggested, in the atoms themselves. The 
total result is complete equilibrium, and in many cases a 
seeming absence of all motion, which is in reality the conse- 


* From the presidential address by Mr. William Anderson, ce- 
livered in the Mechanical Science Section at the meeting of the 
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quence of dynamic equilibrium, and not the repose of immo- 
bility or inertness. 


The Three States of Matter. 


The movements of the members of the stellar universe are, 
many of them, visible to the eye, and their existence needs no 
demonstration ; but the extension of the generalisation just 
mentioned to substances lying, to all appearances, inert on the 
earth’s surface is not so apparent. In the case of gases, indeed, 
it is almost self-evident that they are composed of particles so 
minute as to be invisible, in a condition of great individual 
freedom. ‘The rapid penetration of odours to great distances, 
the ready absorption of vapour and of other gases, and the 
phenomena connected with diffusion, compression, and expan- 
sion seem to demonstrate this. One gas will rapidly penetrate 
another and blend evenly with it, even if the specific gravities 
be very different. The particles of gases are, as compared 
with their own diameters, separated widely from each other ; 
there is plenty of room for additional particles ; hence any gas 
which would, by virtue of its molecular motion, soon diffuse 
itself uniformly through a vacuum will also diffuse itself through 
one or more other gases, and, once so diffused, it will never 
separate again. A notable example of this is the permanence 
of the constitution of the atmosphere, which is a mere mixture 
of gases. The oxygen and the nitrogen, as determined by the 
examination of samples collected all over the world, maintain 
sensibly the same relative proportions, and even the carbonic 
acid, though liable to slight local accumulations, preserves, on 
the whole, a constant ratio, and yet the densities of these gases 
differ very greatly. Liquids, though to a much less degree 
than gases, are also composed of particles separated to a con- 
siderable relative distance from each other, and capable of un- 
limited motion where no opposing force, such as gravity, 
interferes ; for under such circumstances their energy of motion 
is not sufficient to overcome the downward attraction of the 
earth ; hence they are constrained to maintain a level surface. 
Liquids, therefore, are porous bodies whose constituent particles 
have great freedom of motion. It is no wonder, consequently, 
that two dissimilar liquids, placed in contact with each other, 
should interpenetrate one another completely, if time enough be 
allowed ; and this time, as might be expected, is considerably 
greater than that required for the blending of gases, because of 
the vastly greater mobility of the particles of the latter. The 
diffusion of liquids takes place not only when they are in actual 
contact, but even when they are separated by partitions of a 
porous nature, such as plaster of Paris, unglazed earthenware, 
vegetable or animal membranes, and colloidal substances, all of 
which may be perfectly water-tight, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but yet powerless to prevent the particles of liquids 
making their way through simultaneously in both directions. 

When we come to solid substances the same phenomena 
appear. The volumes of solids donot differ greatly from the 
volumes of the liquids from which they are congealed, and the 
solid volumes are generally greater. The volume of ice, for 
example, is one-tenth greater than that of the water from which 
it separates. Solid cast-iron just floats on liquid iron, and 
most metals behave in the same way ; consequently, if the 
liquids be porous the solids formed from them must be so also; 
hence, as might be expected, solids also occlude gases in a 
remarkable manner. Not only are gases occluded, but they 
are also transpired under favourable conditions of temperature 
and pressure, and even liquids can make their way through. 
Red-hot iron tubes will permit the passage of gases through 
their substance with great readiness. Mr. Goodman stated, 
during a recent discussion at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
that petroleum passed through a red-hot boiler plate half an inch 
thick, and it is well known that mercury will penetrate tin and 
other metals with great rapidity, completely altering their 
structure, their properties, and even their chemical compositions. 
The evidence of the mobility of the atoms or molecules of solid 
bodies is overwhelming. 


Heat and Molecular Energy. 


At high temperatures the effects are more easily produced 
on account of the greater energy of motion of the atoms or 
molecules. In the process of the manufacture of steel by 
cementation, or in case-hardening, the mere contact of iron 
with solid substances rich in carbon is sufficient to permit the 
latter to work its way into the heart of the former, while in the 
formation of malleable cast-iron the carbon makes its way out 
of the castings with equal facility; it is a complete case of 
diffusion of solid substances through each other, but, on 
account of the inferior and restricted mobility of the particles 
at ordinary temperatures, a higher degree and longer time are 
needed than with liquids or gases. Again, when, by the agency. 
of heat, molecular motion is raised to a pitch at which incipient 
fluidity is obtained, the particles of two pieces will unite into a 
homogeneous whole, and we can thus grasp the full meaning 
of the operation known as “welding.” By the ordinary coarse 
methods but few substances unite in this way, because the 
nature of the operation prevents, or at any rate hinders, the actual 
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contact of the two substances; but when molecular motion is 
excited to the proper degree by a current of electricity, the 
faces to be joined can be brought into actual contact, the pre- 
sence of foreign substances can be excluded, and many metals 
not hitherto considered weldable, such as tool steel, copper, 
and aluminium, are readily welded. 


Effect of Light and Electricity. 


Energy in the form of light operates changes in the surface 
of bodies, causing colours to fade, and giving to photography 
the marvellous power which it possesses; decomposing the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere in the chlorophy! of green 
leaves, and determining chemical combinations, such as 
chlorine with hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid, or carbonic 
oxide with chlorine to form chloro-carbonic acid. It is incon- 
ceivable that these effects could be produced unless the undula- 
tions of light were competent to modify the molecular motions 
already existing in the solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies affected. 
Electricity exerts a similar influence. Generated by the mole- 
cular movements caused by chemical activity, whether directly, 
as in the primary battery, or indirectly as in the dynamo, it is 
competent to increase the molecular movements in bodies so as 
to produce the effects of heat directly applied ; it is capable of 
setting up motions of such intensities as to produce chemical 
changes and decompositions, to say nothing of the whole series 
of phenomena connected with magnetism, with induction, or 
the action through space and through non-conducting bodies, 
which, as in the case of radiant heat and light, seems to imply 
the existence of an interatomic ether. Conversely, changes of 
molecular equilibrium, brought about by the action of external 
forces, produce corresponding changes in electrical currents ; 
witness the effects of heat, for example, on conductivity, and the 
wondrous revelations of molecular change obtained by the aid 
of Professor Hughes’s induction balance. The behaviour of 
explosives illustrates also, and in a striking manner, the effects 
of disturbing molecular equilibrium. An explosive is a sub- 
stance which contains in itself, in a solid or liquid form, all the 
elements necessary to produce a chemical change by which it 
is converted into the gaseous state. The application of heat, 
or pressure, or of impact, causes, as in Professor Spring’s 
experiments, chemical union to take place, first at the spot 
where the equilibrium is disturbed by the application of 
external force, and afterwards, with great rapidity, through the 
mass, the disturbance being propagated, either by the air sur- 
rounding the particles or by the luminiferous ether, with all the 
rapidity of light ; the chemical reaction is accelerated by the 
pressure which may arise, for example, if the explosive be con- 
fined in the chamber of a gun or in the bore-hole of a blast. 
High explosives, as they are termed, are comparatively inert to 
ordinary ignition; but when the molecular equilibrium is 
suddenly disarranged throughout the mass by the detonation 
of a percussion fuse, combination takes place instantly 
throughout, and violent explosion follows. Ina similar manner 
some gases, such as acetylene, cyanogen, and others, can be 
decomposed by detonation and reduced to their solid con- 
stituents. Professor Thorpe has devised a very beautiful lecture 
experiment, in which carbon disulphide is caused to fall 
asunder into carbon and sulphur by the detonation of fulminate 
of mercury fired by an electric spark. In these cases a reverse 
action takes place, but illustrates equally well the conversion of 
one form of energy into others, and the consequent disturbance 
of molecular equilibrium in the substances affected. It seems 
to me clear, therefore, that the time has come when the concep- 
tion of dynamic equilibrium in the ultimate particles of matter 
in all its forms must take the place of the structural system of 
inert particles, 


General and Particular Motlons. 

I cannot conceive how the phenomena which I have enu- 
merated can be explained on the supposition that matter is 
built up of motionless particles—how, for example, a stack of 
red and yellow bricks could ever change the order of arrange- 
ment without being completely pulled asunder and built up 
again, in which case an intermediate state of chaos would exist; 
but I can easily comprehend how a dense crowd of people may 
appear as a compact mass, streaming, it may be, in a definite 
direction, and yet how each member of that mass is endowed 
with limited motion, by virtue of which he may push his way 
through without disturbing the general appearance; how the 
junction of two crowds would form one whole, though per- 
chance altered in character ; and how even Professor Spring’s 
experiments may be explained by the supposition that by- 
standers on the edge of a crowd would be forced by external 
pressure to form part of it and partake of its general move- 
ments, 

The Hardening of Steel. 

When it is conceded that molecular motion pervades matter 
in all its forms, and that the solid passes often insensibly into 
the fluid, or even direct into the gaseous, it follows almost of 
necessity that there must. be a borderland, the limits of which 
are determined by temperature and pressure, in which sub- 
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stances are constantly changing from one state to another. 
This is observable in fusion, but to a marked degree in evapo- 
ration, where the particles are being incessantly launched into 
Space as gas and return as constantly to the liquid state. If 
steel be looked upon as a solution of carbon and iron, then the 
hardening of steel is explained by the theory that dissociation 
has taken place at the temperature at which it is suddenly 
cooled, the sudden cooling fixing the molecular motion at such 
an amplitude or phase that it gives a characteristic structure, 
one of the properties of which is extreme hardness. In temper- 
ing, the gradual communication of heat causes dissociation 
again to take place, the molecular equilibrium is modified by 
the increased energy imparted to the particles, and when 
suddenly cooled at any point there remains again a distinct 
substance, composed of iron and carbon, partly in various 
degrees of solution and partly free, and again possessing 
special mechanical qualities. That steel, and probably other 
alloys, differ in the nature of their composition according to the 
way in which they are worked, both with respect to heat and 
mechanical pressure, has been abundantly proved by many 
eminent metallurgists, and especially by Sir Frederick Abel in 
the extended researches which he has recently carried out, on 
the hardening of steel, for the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers ; and it would appear as a natural sequence that the 
properties of steel would be greatly affected by the manner in 
which its temperature was changed, as we indeed find that it is 
when these changes are produced by baths of melted metals, 
by oil, or by water at different temperatures. The action 
which takes place may be illustrated by what would happen 
supposing that a complicated dance, such as the Lancers, were 
suddenly stopped in various phases of the figures. The com- 
ponent parts would always remain the same, but the relative 
distribution of the partners would vary continually, and analysis 
would show that at one time each gentleman was associated 
with a particular lady; at another, that two ladies were 
attached to a single gentleman, while a number of gentlemen 
had no partners at all; and yet, again, at another, that the 
movements which were once rectilinear have become circular. 
In each case the groups would assume a totally distinct 
appearance. 
Influence of Small Changes. 

It may be urged, however, that it is unlikely that alloys or 
solutions could be affected in a manner so marked merely by 
small changes at comparatively low temperatures ; but I would 
observe that “ great” and “little” are relative terms, and we have 
abundant evidence of the immense effects produced by what 
would be called “little” causes. Sir Frederick Bramwell, in 
his address last year, drew attention to the importance of the 
‘next to nothing.” It is not so very long ago that any one 
would have been considered a dreamer for propounding a 
theory that the presence of the fraction of a per cent. of carbon, 
phosphorus, or sulphur would totally alter the character of 
iron; that the addition of one two-thousandth part of alu- 
minium or molten iron would make the pasty mass as fluid as 
water ; that the presence of the smallest impurity in copper 
would have a disastrous effect on its powers of conducting 
electricity ; and that the addition of one thousandth part of 
antimony would convert the “best selected” copper into the 
worst conceivable. I need hardly allude to the great part 
played in nature by microscopic organisms, and how much of 
the beauty of our seas and rivers is derived from substances so 
minute that nothing but the electric beam of Professor Tyndall 
is capable of revealing their presence. 


Mendeleeff’s Periodic Law. 


There is one more circumstance connected with my subject 
to which I must draw your attention, because, though its appli- 
cation to the mechanical properties of substances is very recent, 
it promises to be of great importance, I allude to the Periodic 
Law of Dr. Mendeleeff. According to that law, the elements, 
arranged in order of their atomic weights, exhibit an evident 
periodicity of properties, and, as Professor Carnelley has 
observed, the properties of the compounds of the elements are 
a periodic function of the atomic weights of their constituent 
elements. Acting on these views, Professor Roberts Austin has 
recently devoted much time and labour to testing their exact- 
ness with reference to the mechanical properties of metals. 
The investigation is surrounded by extraordinary difficulties, 
because one of the essential features of the inquiry is that the 
metals operated on should be absolutely pure. For chemical 
researches a few grains of a substance are all that is needed, 
and the requisite purity can be obtained at a moderate cost of 
time and labour; but when mechanical properties have to be 
determined considerable masses are needed, and the funds 
necessary for obtaining these are beyond the reach of most 
private individuals. In view of the difficulty of obtaining 
metals of sufficient purity he selected gold as his base, because 
that metal can be more readily brought to a state of purity 
than any other, and is not liable to oxidation. In acommuni- 
cation to the Royal Society made last year he-shows that the 
metals alloyed with gold which diminish its tenacity and exten- 
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sibility have high atomic volumes, while those which increase 
these properties have either the same atomic volumes as gold 
or have lower ones. The inquiry has only just been com- 
menced, but it appears to me to promise results which, to the 
engineer, will prove as important and as fruitful of progress as 
the great generalisation of Mendeleeff has been to chemists. A 
law which can not only indicate the existence of unknown 
elements, but which can also define their properties before they 
are discovered, if capable of application to metallurgy, must 
surely yield most valuable results, and will make the com- 
pounding of alloys a scientific process, instead of the lawless 
and haphazard operation which it is now. 


Effects of External Forces. 


Every one will admit that an external force cannot be 
applied to a system in motion without affecting that motion ; 
consequently matter, in whatever state, cannot be touched 
without changes taking place which will be more or less per- 
manent. ‘The application of heat will cause a change of 
volume, and, at last, a change of condition ; the application of 
external stresses will also produce a change of volume; and it 
is natural to infer that there must be some relation between the 
_ two, and, accordingly, Professor Carnelley has drawn attention 
to the fact that the most tenacious metals have high melting 
points, though here again there is a great want of exactness, 
partly on account of the difficulty of measuring high tem- 
peratures, and partly by reason of the scarcity of pure 
materials. Again, long-continued stresses, or stresses fre- 
quently applied, may be expected to produce permanent 
changes of form, and so we arrive at what is termed the fatigue 
of substances. Stretched beyond their elastic limits, which 
limits I do not suppose to exist except when stresses are 
applied quickly, substances are permanently deformed, and the 
same effects follow the long application of heat. The constant 
recurrence of stresses, even those within the elastic limit, 
causes changes in the arrangement of the particles of sub- 
stances which slowly alter the properties of the latter, and in 
this way pieces of machinery, which theoretically were 
abundantly strong for the work they had to perform, have 
failed after a more or less extended period of use. The effect 
is intensified if the stresses are applied suddenly, if they reach 
nearly to the elastic limit, and if they are imposed in two or 
more directions at once, for then the molecular disturbance 
becomes very intense, the internal equilibrium is upset, and 
a tendency to rupture follows. Such cases occur in artillery, in 
armour-plates, in the parts of machinery subject to impact ; 
and, as might be expected, the destructive effects do not 
always appear at once, but often after long periods of time. 
When considerable masses of metal have to be manipulated by 
forging, or by pressure in a heated condition, the subsequent 
cooling of the mass imposes restrictions on the free movement 
of some, if not all, of the particles ; internal stresses are deve- 
loped which slowly assert themselves, and often cause unexpected 
failures. In the manufacture of dies for coining purposes, of 
chilled rollers, of shot and shell hardened in an unequal 
manner, spontaneous fractures take place without any apparent 
cause, and often after long delay, the reason being that the 
constrained molecular motion of the inner particles gradually 
extends the motion of the outer ones until a solution of con- 
tinuity is caused. Similar stresses occur in such masses as 
crank shafts, screw shafts, gun hoops, &c. The late General 
Kalakoutsky some seventeen years ago commenced a sys- 
tematic investigation into the internal stresses in the tubes and 
hoops of guns and in armour-piercing shells. The method he 
pursued was to cut discs or rings about half an inch thick off 
the hoops and shells, to divide the metal of each disc into from 
four to six rings, to fix by means of silver plugs, on which very 
finely marked cross-lines were drawn, from four to eight points 
on the surface of each ring, and then to measure, with extreme 
exactness, the changes in diameter produced in every ring by 
the successive cutting of the rings. Knowing by direct tests 
the mechanical properties of his material, he was able, from the 
changes in the diameters, to calculate what the tangential 
stresses in every part of each disc were, and to draw inferences 
as to their fitness for the work they were intended to perform. 
The same method of investigation has been pursued by Captain 
Noble, of the Elswick Works, and by Lieutenant Crozier, of the 
United States Artillery, with the practical result that probably 
much more attention will be paid in future to the principles on 
which the annealing and hardening of steel is carried on. A 
gun hoop or tube, to be in the best condition to resist a bursting 
stress, should have its inner surface in a state of compression 
and its outer in a state of tension, and the hoops should be 
shrunk on to the tubes or on to each other with but very little 
pressure, General Kalakoutsky proposed, in order to set up 
beneficial internal stresses, that tubes which were being 
annealed should be cooled from the inside by a jet of steam, of 
air, of water, or of oil ; and he advocated the practice of testing 
the effects of each new method of manufacture or of treatment 
by the careful measurements of slices of the finished material 
instead of working at random, as is still very much the practice. 


It is evident, also, that a sample of steel cut out of a gun hoop 
or crank shaft, and tested, can afford no indication of the avail- 
able tenacity of the same sample 2 sz. When released from 
the constraint of its surroundings, the particles must, of necessity, 
change their condition, for the disturbing forces have been re- 
moved ; and the probability is that, if the steel be good, the test 
will prove satisfactory, especially if some time be allowed to 
elapse between cutting out the sample and testing it, and a false 
security will be engendered such as has often led to disastrous 
results, 
Influence of Time. 


The influence of time on steel seems to be well established ; 
the highest qualities of tool steel are kept in stock for a con- 
siderable period ; and it seems certain that bayonets, swords, 
and guns are liable to changes which may account for some of 
the unsatisfactory results which have manifested themselves at 
tests repeated after a considerable interval of time. As all 
these things have been hardened and tempered, there must 
necessarily have been considerable constraint put upon the 
freedom of motion of the particles. This constraint has gradu- 
ally been overcome, but at the expense of the particular quality 
of the steel which it was originally intended to secure. I have 
now laid before you the views respecting the constitution of 
matter which I think are gaining ground, which explain many 
phenomena with which we are familiar, and which will serve as 
guides in our treatment of metals, and especially of alloys ; but 
I must admit that the subject is still by no means clear, that a 
great deal more definition is wanted, and that we are still 
awaiting the advent of the man who shall do for molecular 
physics what Newton did for astronomy in explaining the 
structure of the universe. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE.* 


N the present age. one of the penalties of being associated 
with a matter of public interest, be it a great crime or a 
great bridge, is that one is expected, not only to endure all the 
worries and work belonging to the thing itself, but also to write 
about it, and to worry the public about it by giving lectures, 
such as I am about to give to-night. I will endeavour, how- 
ever, to bore you as little as possible by long statements, and 
shall rely chiefly upon the photographs shown on this screen 
for giving you an idea of the design and construction of the 
great Forth Bridge. This will be to your advantage and to my 
own also, for I will frankly confess to you that after seven 
years’ work I am pretty well tired of the subject and should not 
from choice select the Forth Bridge as the topic of an hour’s 
talk. Indeed, it was only from the fact that this was to bea 
workman’s lecture that I agreed to give it to-night, in the middle 
of my short holiday. 


Tribute to the Workmen. 

The Forth Bridge is essentially a workman’s bridge, and, 
whenever I have had occasion to speak in public on the subject, 
I have always endeavoured to do justice to the workmen, to 
whose individual and collective pluck and ingenuity it is due 
as much as to the labours of engineers and contractors. As 
you will see when the photographs appear on the screen, this 
Forth Bridge involves so many novelties and difficulties in its 
construction that at the hundreds of points where work has 
been carried on, each independent group of men had to use 
their own brains and to originate expedients to overcome un- 
looked-for difficulties on the spur of the moment, without 
waiting for instructions from the engineers or leading foremen 
in charge of the works. By this means only could the erection 
of the steelwork be pressed on quickly and accidents be 
avoided. You can readily understand that the scheme of 
erecting some 50,000 tons of steel, between 300 and 4o0 feet 
high above the sea, would depend very much upon who was 
going to do it. If a lot of nervous old ladies, for example, 
were alone available for this job, you would have to provide 
them with staircases and handrails, and probably blinkers, like 
horses wear, to prevent them getting dizzy or shying at the 
great height. If, on the other hand, you could get an army of 
acrobats, you might introduce trapezes as a quick way of getting 
about aloft. Well, in our preliminary scheme for erection, we 
under-estimated the capabilities of our men, which far more 
nearly approached to those of the army of acrobats than 
the lot of old ladies referred to, It is only one of the things 
for which, as I have said, we are indebted to our men. It is 
not necessary to tell Newcastle men much about the situation 
of the Forth Bridge now and why it had to be built, because 
they see the flying expresses from London to the north pass 
daily, and they know of the keen competition that exists 
between the east coast and west coast routes. The Firth of 
Forth at Edinburgh, one to five miles wide, blocks the way on 
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the east coast line of railway, and traffic has either to be taken 
across in ferry boats or to be diverted many miles round. 
The Forth Bridge will make the line of railway continuous. It 
has been long delayed on account of the great width and depth 
of the Forth. 


The High Level Bridge, Newcastle. 

Just thirty-nine years ago the High Level Bridge in this 
city and the Border Bridge across the Tweed were opened by 
Her Majesty, the Mayors of Newcastle and Gateshead ordering 
all factory fires to be extinguished on that occasion, so that the 
atmosphere might be free of smoke and Newcastle bridge be 
seen to the greatest advantage. The Forth Bridge is now being 
built for exactly the same reason that the High Level Bridge 
was built thirty-nine years ago, namely, to get an uninterrupted 
line of railway on the east coast of Great Britain. In the 
same year that the High Level was opened the ferry-boat 
Leviathan, to carry the trains across the Forth, commenced 
running. The Forth Bridge, as I have explained, supersedes 
these boats. It will serve to mark the progress in bridge- 
building, to show on the screen comparative diagrams of the 
1850 and this 1889 bridges. The former may appear in- 
significant now, but it was not so regarded at that time. Thus, 
I read in the Spectator, August 31, 1850, that ‘‘the Newcastle 
High Level Bridge has often been described, but few descrip- 
tions can convey the sensations of those who pass over it for 
the first time. The sudden view of ships’ masts under the feet, 
and the pigmy appearance of men and horses as they move 
along the quaint old bridge a little lower down, give the 
‘passenger some idea of the dizzy height to which he is 
raised.” You will be able to judge for yourselves from a 
diagram whether, if that was true of the High Level Bridge 
when written, people’s nerves must not have improved during 
the past forty years to enable them to walk about the higher 
portions of the Forth Bridge in the way many of our lady 
visitors do. 

The Eiffel Tower. 

On the same diagram is shown the much talked-of Eiffel 
Tower laid horizontally for comparison. You will see it is very 
much the equivalent of one half of one of the spans of the 
Forth Bridge placed vertically. I leave it for you to judge 
whether it would be easier to build vertically or horizontally, 
or whether our French friends are justified in saying that such 
a bold undertaking as the Eiffel Tower could never have been 
conceived of by Englishmen. It is a graceful and thoroughly 
creditable work, but not so difficult, especially as regards the 
workmen engaged, as the Forth: Bridge. 


Comparison between the Forth and Other Bridges. 


It is not easy to realise how vast is the difference in scale 
between a 1,700-feet bridge and all other railway bridges 
hitherto constructed. The largest bridge in this country—the 
Britannia tubular bridge across the Menai Straits—has a span 
-of 465 feet ; therefore the Forth Bridge spans are 3% times as 
great. This arithmetical comparison will probably not help 
you much in itself, but I may assist your imagination by men- 
tioning the fact that a medium-sized horse is just about 
3% times the size of a medium-sized dog. The height of the 
steelwork is also exceptionally great, being equal to that of the 
golden cross at St. Paul’s, but this may be best shown by a 
diagram of the comparative heights of the different buildings. 


Principle of Design. 


“ Cantilever” is a two-hundred-year-old term for a bracket, 
and the Forth Bridge spans are made up of two brackets and a 
connecting girder. Imagine two men trying to shake hands 
across a stream a little too wide for their hands to meet. One 
man extends his walking-stick, and the other one grasps it,'and so 
they bridge the stream. There we have the two arms or brackets 
and a connecting girder. In the Forth Bridge the arms are 
supported by great struts, as in a living model which I showed 
at the Royal Institution a couple of years ago, where raking 
struts extended from the men’s wrists to the points of support. 
The principle of bracket and girder construction is as old as 
the hills, for it lends itself particularly to timber construction, 
which we know in primitive times preceded masonry. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting of comparatively modern works of 
the kind is a bridge in Thibet, constructed about two hundred 
and thirty years ago, and illustrated by a diagram. 


The Cantilever System of Construction. 


The adaptability of the cantilever system of construction for 
railway bridges of large span became obvious to ourselves, and 
no doubt to others, soon after the invention of Bessemer made 
cheap steel a possibility. In 1865 we designed a steel canti- 
lever bridge of 1,000 feet span for a proposed viaduct across 
the Severn, near the site of the present tunnel ; but it was not 
until 188¢ that the Forth Bridge designs were published in the 
English and American technical journals. These designs 
naturally attracted much attention, and with characteristic 
promptness American engineers realised the advantages of the 


system, and designed and built the following year a steel canti- 
lever railway bridge on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and have 
since followed on with more than half a dozen others of the 
same type of construction. One of the chief advantages of the 
cantilever system is facility and safety of erection, as such 
bridges can be erected by commencing at the piers and adding 
successive bays of the cantilever right and left until the whole 
is completed. There is thus no moment of insecurity, when the 
safety of the whole structure is dependent upon the integrity of 
some temporary staging springing from the bed of the river, 
even if shallow enough to admit of staging. At first glance 
some people might think that a cantilever or bracket was not 
adapted to carry great weights or for long spans, but the 
reverse is the truth. In long spans the dead-weight of the 
structure itself is the most important element, and since, as 
every mechanic knows, a bracket requires to be the strongest at 
the root, and lightened out towards the point, it follows that this 
main weight of the cantilever lies towards the support, and acts 
at a relatively small leverage. These cantilevers or brackets of 
the Forth Bridge are enormously strong. Many here are 
practically familiar with our enormous and ponderous modern 
ironclads, and will appreciate the strength of the bridge when 
I say that half a dozen ironclads might be hung from the canti- 
levers. 
Commencement of the Works. 


In 1883 a commencement was made with the works of the 
Forth Bridge on the present design, by Sir J. Fowler. Simul- 
taneously with the erection of shops and machinery for the 
manufacture of the superstructure a start was made with the 
pier-work. Each main pier consists of a group of four 
cylindrical masonry piers about 70 feet diameter, founded on 
rock or hard boulder clay, at depths ranging up to 90 feet below 
high water. Six of the cylindrical piers were put in place by 
what is known as the compressed air system, that is to say, the 
piers were floated into position by building them hollow in the 
first instance, and filling them solid with masonry subsequently, 
the whole being enclosed in a watertight iron skin, having a 
bottom placed about 7 feet above the external cylindrical skin, 
so that a huge diving-bell 70 feet in diameter and 7 feet high 
constituted the bottom of each pier. When in position the 
water was driven out of the chambers by forcing in compressed 
air, and men then entered through air locks and carried on the 
excavation 9o feet below the waves of the Forth as easily as on 
dry land, and the men suffered but little inconvenience beyond 
the usual pain in the joints which results from too long a stay 
in compressed air. 


Description of one of the Piers. 

I must content myself with describing briefly one of the 
twelve piers, which all differed somewhat in detail, and I will 
select one of the Inchgarvie piers found on a sloping fissured 
rock bottom at a depth of 72 feet below sea-level to a very 
exposed and stormy estuary. The method adopted was as 
follows :—A huge wrought-iron bucket or caisson, as it is tech- 
nically called, 70 feet in diameter and about 50 to 60 feet high, 
was built on launching-ways like aship. The bottom of the 
caisson was set up 7 feet above the cutting edge, and so consti- 
tuted a chamber 70 feet in diameter and 7 feet high, capable of 
being pumped full of compressed air, so that the men could 
work in it below the water as in a diving-bell. The ironwork 
weighed about 500 tons, and when towed out to position the 
added concrete and brickwork brought the total weight up to 
2,700 tons. Additional concrete was then filled in, and when 
the weight reached 3,300 tons, the caisson grounded in the sea 
bottom, where a bed had been prepared for it with sandbanks, 
the workmen entered through locks, and the rock excavation 
proceeded in this electrically lighted chamber as safely as on 
dry land. The air pressure in the working chamber at times 
was as high as 35 lbs. per square inch. We say the barometer 
is high at 31 inches, but in the working chamber it often stands 
at 72 inches. When Coxwell made his high ascent the 
barometer fell to 74 inches, or about one-tenth of the preceding 
height, which illustrates how marvellously the human mechanism 
is adapted to sustain wide variations of atmospheric pressure. , 


Manufacture of the Superstructure. 


The superstructure of the Forth Bridge has required the 
manufacture on the spot of about 50,000 tons of steelwork. 
As arule the compression members consist of tubes, and the 
tension members of lattice girders. This arrangement, as was 
anticipated, is, from an architectural point of view, most 
effective, for, seen against the sky background, all columns and 
struts show up in strong, dark lines, whilst the ties look like 
delicate tracery. In making the tubes, the plates were beat hot, 
the edges planed, and the plates built up temporarily into long 
tubes, to be drilled by traversing machines through the whole 
thickness of plates. In practice I may mention that our steel 
plates, having an average tensile strength of 34 tons per square 
inch, drill more readily than iron plates of 22 tons. We have 
at times turned out as much as 1,800 tons of steelwork per 
month at the Forth Bridge Works. As regards trustworthiness 
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of steel, inno single instance have we had failure or even 
cause for anxiety out of the hundreds of thousands of steel 
plates, bars, and rivets which go to make up the superstructure 
of thefForth Bridge. 


Mode of Building the Bridge. 

In ordinary cases bridges were built by scaffolding, but 
Owing to the great depth of water and other considerations, this 
would obviously be impracticable in the case of the Forth 
Bridge. The method determined upon was to first build the 
great steel towers 370 feet high, and then to add successive 
bays of the cantilevers, right and left, until the whole was com- 
plete. The central connecting girder is being similarly erected 
in two halves, temporarily connected with the projecting ends 
of the cantilevers. This system offers great advantages as 
regards safety during erection, for there is no critical time, 
every part being securely bolted up as the work goes on. We 
have had ample evidence of this, for at no time have we 
suffered any danger from storms, and a few weeks ago during a 
heavy gale the maximum movement, even in the unrivetted 
part of the work, has been under half an inch. 


Results of Experience. 


The great! towers were erected with the aid of lifting-plat- 
forms and cranes raised gradually from ground level to the full 
height of 370 feet by four hydraulic rams, one in each main 
tube. As the platform was raised, all the work immediately 
above and below it was built, bolted, and rivetted. The first 
half bay of each cantilever was similarly erected. Our ex- 
perience so far has been that, whilst the work of erection has 
been somewhat slower and more costly than we anticipated, it 
has, on the other hand, been less difficult and subject to fewer 
contingencies. We thought at first that the crane men and 
erectors would require practically to be close together, but we 
have found out, or rather, the men have found out for them- 
selves, that cranes 370 feet up in the air can handle work at 
ground level, and that the long steel-wire ropes hanging from 
the crane jibs, instead of being destructive of their useful- 
ness, are often of great advantage, as plates and bars can be 
swung out pendulum-fashion to a distance far beyond the reach 
of the jib itself. This result of experience, combined with the 
boldness of the men, enabled us to dispense with the use of 
lifting platforms for the outer bays of the cantilevers, and, in 
lieu of this mode of erection, to use steam cranes travelling on 
the top member and internal viaduct, commanding thereupon 
all the steelwork below. With increased experience we have 
erected as much as 2,350 tons of steelwork in a single month. 
The cantilevers have been completed in the manner described 
by overhead cranes, and the erection of the central girders on 
the same system is well advanced. 


The Process of Erecting the Central Girder. 


Almost every engineering visitor to the works during past 
years has asked, ‘‘ How are you going to erect the central 
girder?” Many suggestions have been made and worked out 
by the contractors and by others, such as the floating out 
of the central girder and lifting by hydraulic power upon a 
temporary staging between the cantilever ends supported on 
suspending chairs. I have never varied myself in opinion that 
that would be the best way of doing the work. In a paper 
read before the British Association, at Southampton, in 1882, 
‘or seven years ago, I said :—“ The central girders will be 
erected on the overhanging system, temporary connection 
‘being formed between the ends of the cantilevers and central 
girders. The closing lengths or key pieces at the centre of 
each 1,700 feet span will be put in on a cloudy day (or at night) 
when there is little variation of temperature, and the details will 
be so arranged that the key piece can be completed and the 
temporary connections cut away in a few hours, so as to avoid 
any temporary inconvenience from changes of temperature.” 


How Far Anticipations have been Realised. 


That is a sufficiently concise description of the plan now in 
progress for erecting the central girders. Now that the work 
is approaching the putting in of the last rivet, it is, you will 
easily imagine, interesting to those concerned to look back and 
see how far anticipations of six or seven years ago have been 
realised. For myself, I cannot say that I approached the work 
with a light heart. Writing six years ago, I said, in a paper 
read before the British Association :—“ If I were to pretend 
that this designing and building of the Forth Bridge was not a 
source of present and future anxiety to all concerned, no engi- 
neer of experience would believe me. Necessarily, where no 
precedent exists, the successful engineer is he who makes the 
fewest mistakes.” All that I hoped for, therefore, was that I 
might make the fewest mistakes, and all that I claim as my 
share in the Forth Bridge is that I have spared no pains to 
attain that end. If the bridge had to be built again it would 
be built to save both time and money ; but no one knows better 
than my present practical audience that the first engine of a 
new type, or the first of any new piece of mechanism, cannot 


be expected to be as perfect as the second or third. Our 
anticipations and estimates as regards the cost of the Forth 
Bridge and the time of completion have, I am sorry to say, 
not proved an exception to the usual rule as regards novel 
undertakings, for both cost and time have been somewhat 
exceeded. 

Glad Estimates and Present Facts. 

The weight of steel has been somewhat greater than our 
contract estimates, but, strange to say, identical with a theo- 
retical estimate made by myself many years ago for an imaginary 
railway bridge of 1,700 feet span across an imaginary river. I 
refer to this merely as a somewhat remarkable case of ‘‘ coming 
events casting their shadows before.” Twenty years ago, when 
quite a youngster, I was asked by an American to write a series 
of articles for a technical journal on long-span railway bridges. 
These articles were afterwards republished and translated into 
German and Dutch, &c., in book form, and on page 75 of the 
English edition of the book, it will be found that for an 
imaginary 1,700-feet span bridge, I proposed twenty years ago 
a steel cantilever bridge practically identical with the Forth 
Bridge, and I estimated the weight of steel required for its 
construction at 9 tons 9 cwts. per foot. Now, if you multi- 
ply the length of the Forth Bridge by this 9 tons 9 cwts., 
you will get the actual weight of steel in the Forth Bridge as 
nearly as I can give it you now. My rough estimate of twenty 
years ago, based on theoretical consideration without the aid of 
drawings, turns out by pure chance to be considerably nearer 
the truth than the carefully estimated weights from critical 
drawings which took a staff of perhaps twenty engineers more 
than a couple of years to prepare. This is, of course, a pure 
fluke, but curious enough to deserve mention, not only on 
account of the coincidence of the estimates, but also because I 
should have been led by chance twenty years ago to consider 
the problem of a 1,700-feet span railway bridge, when no such 
work was contemplated, and that I should ultimately have by 
chance to take an active share in carrying out such a bridge. 


The Best Test of Success. 


The best test of the success of an affair, however, is to see 
whether other people are inclined to follow your lead. In that 
respect we have nothing to complain of, for since the commence- 
ment of the Forth Bridge many important bridges have been 
successfully completed on the same plan, and the contractors 
have in all cases been well satisfied with the economy and speed 
of the operations, and the stability of the structure. The Forth 
Bridge at present heads the list of great bridges, but it may 
soon be displaced. Last year a charter was granted for a 
2,8co-feet span bridge at New York, and Mr. Lindenthal, the 
engineer, has asked me to assist him in this matter. Our 
enterprising idealists of the other side of the Channel will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a bridge from Calais to Dover ; 
and a few days ago the great firms of Schneider, of Creusot, 
and Hirsent, the original contractor for the Suez Canal and 
early part of the Panama Canal, brought over to me their 
preliminary designs for discussion. As an engineering 
question, the works we have done in the way of large spans at 
the Forth and deep foundations at Sydney have placed beyond 
doubt the practicability of a Channel bridge, but of course the 
enormous cost precludes the question being one of other than 
scientific interest. Mr. Baker went on to say that he had had 
an opportunity of seeing Messrs. Schneider’s plans for a bridge 
to cross the Channel. The total length was 24 miles, the 
number of piers 120, the width of openings 320 feet— 
1,640 feet in the clear, the headway for ships 180 feet, the 
greatest depth of water 180 feet, and the height from the 
foundation to the top of the steelwork 600 feet. He showed a 
photograph of the proposed structure, which Mr. Schneider 
had kindly sent him from the large oil-painting now exhibited 
at the Paris Exhibition. They would see that there was a 
similarity between it and the Forth Bridge He had com- 
pared estimates with one of Mr. Schneider’s engineers, and they 
were both of opinion that only the trifling thing of a million 
tons of steelwork would do the little job. That was, of course 
without the piers. Therefore they would see that already both 
the Eiffel Tower and the Forth Bridge were now eclipsed. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell hoped Mr. Baker in his reply would 
tell them the most interesting part, viz., the percentage of the 
whole weight of steel in that bridge which is devoted to resist- 
ing wind as compared with the residue. He should like to 
have these three questions answered :—(1) What is the per- 
centage of weight in the bridge which is there to resist wind - 
(2) what is the percentage of weight in the bridge which is 
there to carry the train ; (3) what is the percentage of weight 
in the bridge that is there to carry the bridge itself assuming 
that you had a calm atmosphere ? 

Mr. Baker, in reply, said that as there was to be a Govern- 
ment inspection shortly he would not commit himself as to the 
precise figures in regard to the stress put upon the bridge by 
the load and wind. But Sir F. Bramwell was quite right in 
asking him to reveal the remarkable fact that wind pressure 
was far more severe and troublesome to provide for than the 
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sole purpose for which the bridge was designed—railway trains. 
The wind pressure provided for had been put in round figures 
at 2,002 tons. The lateral strain was estimated to be equal to 
this weight, while they should never get more than two coal 
trains of 400 tons each on the bridge. 


* 


EARTHQUAKE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


FTER reading a paper at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Professor 
A Milne said if they wished to mitigate the effects of 
earthquakes it was essential to select a site where they knew, 
from experience and from experiment, that the ground suffered 
but slight motion. That would generally be the hard ground, 
which was usually the high ground. Soft ground, slopes, and 
scarps should be avoided. One of two general systems should 
be followed in construction: either to give so much rigidity to 
a structure that it might be likened to a steel box ; or to erect 
a building which was light, but which had so much flexibility that 
it might be compared to a wicker basket. In either of those 
structures they ought to have lightness, especially in their 
upper parts. Among the former class of buildings, which, 
from the materials of which they were constructed, were un- 
questionably heavy, they had ordinary structures of stone or 
brick. These should rise from a deep foundation, have a free 
basement, walls of unusual thickness, and be well bonded and 
tied together. The roof should be light, and the precautions 
respecting the position and form of openings, the arrangement 
of floors, roof trusses, and top weight referred to in 
the paper already read. In that case they had a building 
where its strength more than outweighed the ill effects 
due to its weight. They were durable, relatively safe against 
fire, were suitable for all climates, but were relatively to all 
other buildings very expensive. For the latter reason that 
type of structure could only be employed for buildings of 
importance. For such buildings he suggested the use of 
brick. Let the buildings be placed in good situations, the 
brickwork well bonded and unusually thick, and let it rise 
from deep foundations. Roofs should be light. For ordinary 
buildings, unless the barrack system was adopted, he suggested 
that for a country like Japan ordinary frame buildings continue 
to be used. To improve them they require more diagonal 
bracing, lighter roofs, and some protecting covering against fire. 


EARLY EGYPTIAN ART, 


N abstract of a paper on a “ Hypothesis of a European 
Origin of Early Egyptian Art,” by the Rev. J. Wilson, 
M.A., was read in the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Saturday. The paper 
stated that Egyptian art had reached a high degree of per- 
fection at the beginning of the First Empire. In Egypt, as 
elsewhere, art was not full-grown at birth. Centuries, perhaps 
millenniums, of previous progress were necessary ere statues 
such as that of the cross-legged Scribe in the Boulak Museum 
could have been executed. Where was art thus gradually 
matured in the centuries before Menes? Not necessarily in 
Egypt, since in early times the nation was composite. Can 
archeology point to any palzeolithic race endowed with the 
promise of high artistic skill? Only one, viz., the so-called 
Cro-Magnon race of South-Western France. MM. Zabovowski 
and Broca were quoted as to the importance of the traces of in- 
cipient art in the hands of this race. Their drawings on plates of 
ivory, bone, &c., of the mammoth, as well as the reindeer and 
antelope, are sufficient proofs of the vast antiquity of that race, 
which lived in the transition age between the period of the 
mammoth and of the reindeer. What connection can be shown 
to have existed between this race and early Egypt? Ethnolo- 
gists, such as Virchow, Sayce, Maspero, agree that a leading 
element in the old Egyptian Empire was a white race, and some 
recent Egyptologists refer this white element to the Mediter- 
ranean race, which belonged to the stock called by French 
archeologists the Cro-Magnon race. A comparison between the 
Mediterranean or Cro-Magnon race and the Egyptians of the 
First Empire as to physical characteristics was drawn. The later 
representatives of the Cro-Magnon race went southwards to the 
Mediterranean islands, the Canaries, and North Africa, owing 
to geological and climatic changes. The transit to Africa would 
be easy at a period when North-Western Africa was still joined 
with Spain. This southward migration—at least as to its later 
waves—coincided with the incoming of a new race, the dolmen- 
builders, who passing, at least immediately, from Northern 
Europe, became mixed with the Cro-Magnon race in France 
and Spain, and passed into North Africa, where they were 
represented by the white 7/ahennu of the Egyptian sculptures, 
and by the modern Kabyles of Algeria. The old artistic talent 
of the Cro-Magnon race nowhere reappeared (except in Egypt), 
because the cultivation of art requires certain favouring condi- 
tions which were found in perfection in Egypt. As to whether 
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the European invasion of North Africa took place at a period 
considerably earlier than the dawn of the First Empire, what 
evidence is there that this invading European race overran 
Egypt? Besides the traces of a common race type between 
them and the earliest Egyptians, we have the fact of invasions 
of Egypt by branches of the Mediterranean race within the 
historic period, and facts indicating that in prehistoric times 
this race had traversed the Nile Valley. Further, the political 
state of Egypt before Menes, as indicated by tradition, agrees 
with our hypothesis of a warlike northern race ruling a subject 
population. Next, if we inquire how far the earliest Egyptian 
architecture agrees in type with that of the prehistoric European 
invaders, can the former be conceived as identical with the 
latter, though at a higher stage of development ? The character 
of the North African megalithic structures may be compared 
with that of the earliest Egyptian buildings. Governing ideas 
are common to the sepulchral architecture of prehistoric 
Western Europe and of early Egypt. The tomb was considered 
as the dwelling-place of the dead, or his “double ;” hence the 
necessity of distinguishing the rank of the dead by the size of 
his sepulchre. There are, too, points of resemblance between 
the pyramids and the great chambered tumuli of Europe. 
Analogies exist between early Egypt and prehistoric Europe in 
regard to other arts and customs. One reason makes it 
probable that the less civilised northern invaders of Egypt, 
while adopting the civilisation of that country, would con- 
serve their own form of sepulchral architecture. What must 
we make of certain curious analogies between the agriculture 
of neolithic Europe and of early Egypt? Some curious 
sculptured figures in the caves of Marne are related to 
certain Egyptian divinities. The absence of linguistic 
affinity between Egypt and prehistoric Europe does not 
militate against the hypothesis. ; 


THE FRENCH SLIDING RAILWAY. 


DESCRIPTION of the Chemin de Fer Glissant exhi- 
bited in the Paris Exhibition was given by Sir Douglas 
Galton to the British Association on Tuesday. The two prin- 
ciples on which the system is based are, first, to cause the 
carriages to slide on a thin volume of water interposed between 
the sledge plates or skates on which the carriages rest on the 
rails ; and, secondly, the propulsion of the sliding trains by 
horizontal columns of water acting through hydrants placed at 
intervals on the line. The system was originally designed by 
Girard in 1861. Girard died in 1871, and in 1885 M. Barré 
purchased the drawings he had left and introduced improve- 
ments, and the line in Paris, which was 200 yards long, was on 
the improved system. That line simply exhibited a train which 
ran backwards and forwards, and showed no means for trans- 
ferring a train from one line to another. The sledge was of 
cast iron; the water came from cylinders placed in the 
carriages, where it is maintained under pressure by means of 
compressed air, and is carried thence through the top of the 
skate, whence it passes gradually out by means of interrupted 
channels. The channels were arranged so as to break the 
force of the water and to check it, and thus as the velocity of 
the water in passing out diminishes, the pressure increases and 
the sledge is raised slightly off the rail, about half a millimétre, 
and floats on that film of water. The rails are continuous, and 
are made of cast-iron, with a surface the width of the skate. 
In order to keep the skate in position on the line there is an 
angle-iron on the outer side of each skate, and there are four 
or six skates under the carriage according to its length, The 
propelling arrangement was formed by means of hydrants 
placed at intervals along the centre of the line, which open 
under the carriages. The end of each carriage was fitted 
with a horizontal longitudinal turbine or arrangement of 
vanes, so that as soon as the carriage approached the hydrant 
the cock was opened and the water was forced against the 
vanes and propelled forward the carriage. In order to 
avoid danger from frost there was an automatic arrange- 
ment to empty the water from the box after the train has 
passed by. The water was used over and over again. Com- 
paring an express train carrying 22 tons weight in passengers 
and luggage with the sliding railway transferring the same 
weight, M. Barré assumed that the latter would consume 
24 kilogrammes of coal, whereas the former would consume 
420 kilogrammes, that is to say that there would be an economy 
in fuel of94 per cent. The advantages claimed for the invention 
were that it afforded great easiness of movement ; that there was 
an absence of noise; that the train could stop almost imme- 
diately ; that it could go up any incline, and that on a level 
line a speed of 140 miles an hour could be obtained witha 
pressure of 22 kilogrammes in the hydrants. The material was 
remarkably light, and it was considered that the economy would 
be enormous. 
Sir Frederick Bramwell said that in 1853 he saw in the 
United States an attempt to diminish the friction of s eamboats 
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in water by blowing a film of air between the bottom of the 
boat and the surface of the water. Such a boat made a journey 
from New Jersey to New York in connection with the ferries, 
and he believed ran several years ; but it was found that the 
power required to provide compressed air was just about equal 
to what was saved in driving the paddles, ‘and, therefore, it was 
not continued. He looked upon the present invention as very 
interesting ; and although one never knew what might come 
into use, he did not think the elements of commercial use were 
in this sliding railway. 

Professor Unwin pointed out the enormous importance of 
the air friction which overshadowed the importance of the 
rolling friction. 

The President said this was one of those subjects about 
which it was only safe to prophesy after it had become an 
established fact. It would not be safe to say it would not 
succeed, but at present it did not appear to be anything more 
than an ingenious application of a well-known principle. 


LEAD OXIDE AND GLASS. 


NOTE on the “ Volatilisation of Lead Oxide and its 
Action upon Glass at Low Temperatures” was read by 
Mr. J. W. Hogg in the Chemical Section of the British 
Association. It described a few experiments to show that oxide 
of lead will corrode or attack glass, and also volatilise in small 
quantities at a temperature of scarcely visible redness. If 
oxide of lead be used as a pigment to write or mark 
upon a polished plate of glass, and is then heated to a 
low temperature for about one hour, upon cooling and 
brushing off the surplus oxide there will be found a distinct 
corrosion or etching upon the surface, due to the oxide having 
entered into combination with the constituents of the glass. 
This action will take place even below visible redness, in which 
case the corroded surface is quite smooth ; if the operation be 
conducted at a decided red heat the appearance is like that of 
a dry hydrofluoric acid etching. Very pretty results may be 
obtained by converting this surface corrosion into sulphide of 
lead ; this is easily done by soaking the plate in a solution of 
ammonium sulphide ; brilliant mirror-like films of sulphide of 
lead may be obtained under certain conditions. It has also 
been found that if a plate of glass be heated to a scarcely 
visible redness its polish is extremely sensitive to the slightest 
trace of lead vapour. To render this evident it is only neces- 
sary to place upon a glass plate or platinum foil some writing, 
using oxide of lead as a pigment ; if a polished plate of glass 
be placed over this as closely as possible, and prevented from 
actual contact by suitable means, upon now heating up to the 
previously mentioned temperature for not less than an hour, a 
distinct reverse of the design will appear upon the surface of the 
upper glass. The quantity of lead oxide which will produce this 
effect is not shown by the most delicate balance. 


CENTRAL STATION HEATING. 


A PAPER contributed by Mr, Phipson was read in the 

Mechanical Science Section of the British Association on 
Tuesday. The author commenced his paper by commenting 
upon the growing necessity of a central heating and power 
supply for cities and large towns, and of the dangers and incon- 
veniences of the present system. He took for his model the 
scheme in successful operation since 1887 in Boston, U.S., 
which is known as the Prall system, and exemplified by the 
Boston Heating Company. This system consists in the con- 
stant circulation of water at a high temperature and pressure 
(viz, at 400 deg. Fahr., and 250 lbs. on the square inch) from 
the batteries of boilers at the central station through the supply 
mains, and back to the boilers by means of the return mains, 
the circulation being maintained by means of pumps. The 
ample scope of the system was next entered upon, showing that 
it was quite adequate to meet all requirements as regards both 
heat and power. The method of determining the amount of 
heat or power supplied to the consumer was described. With 
regard to the loss of heat by radiation, it has been reduced to a 
minimum by covering the mains with a non-conducting material, 
reducing the internal temperature of 4oodeg. of the pipe to 
tro deg. on the outside of the covering. The construction of 
the pipe trenches, or conduits, was described, together with the 
sizes of mains, &c. The details of the construction of the 
mains were fully given, showing that expansion-joints are used, 
which are fixed at every 100 feet to 150 feet, as well as one 
where the main changes direction, and of the special connection 
used in coupling the pipes together. Service-boxes to supply 
three houses are fixed under the footpaths, which are connected 
to the mains by a pipe I inch in diameter. From these boxes 
the house supply is taken by means of copper pipes + inch to 
1 inch in diameter. At the end of the copper pipe, and inside 
the house, is fixed a vessel called a “ converter,” whose use is to 


a 


permit the water to resolve itself into steam, the pressure of 
which is controlled by means of a reducing valve fixed on 
the copper pipe before it enters the converter. From this con- 
verter the house services are taken. If a supply of both heat 
and power is required, double or compound converters are 
used with two reduction valves, the power being taken from 
one and the heat from the other. The pumping and boiler 
capacity of the central station were given, together with the 
latest additions to insure economy of labour. The paper con- 
cluded with the hope expressed by the author to see a successful 
central supply of heat and power system adopted in this country, 
and his thanks to Mr. A. V. Abbot, chief engineer to the Boston 
Heating Company, for his kind assistance in giving all possible 
data on the subject. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell said the question of the trans- 
mission of heating power was becoming more and more 
important every day. So far as they knew, there were three 
undoubtedly practical modes of doing it. One was this mode by 
high-pressure water. The other is the New York mode by 
steam at comparatively moderate pressure, and the third was 
the mode with which they were so familiar here—by gas. 
Whether the electricians in future would give us electricity at 
so cheap a rate that we could afford it for the purpose of heat- 
ing, he did not know. It appeared from a newspaper report 
that one electrician had obtained it with waste water-power, 
and applied it for cooking purposes. But that was an excep- 
tional case, and it seemed to him that they were restricted to 
these three modes, and it would be a very desirable thing that 
there should be a paper read before that section which would 
give in a compendious mode the cost of the installation of a 
system to deliver heat, another to deliver power, and another 
to deliver them jointly. As far as he had been able to make 
out from a paper that was read at the Civil Engineers some 
few months ago upon the New York system, the provision of 
steam did not compete favourably with that of gas, at the price 
at which we obtained it in England, although it competed most 
favourably with the price prevailing in New York. 


THE QUARRIES OF PAROS. 


A PAPER was read before the British Association by Mr. 
R. Swan, F.C.S., on “ The Island of Paros and its Marble 
Quarries.” It stated that the island of Paros is eleven miles 
long and eight miles broad at its widest part. There is a broad 
belt of nearly level land round the coast, but the interior is 
mountainous, rising to a height of 2,530 feet at Mount St. Elias 
(probably the ancient Mount Marpessus). The northern and 
western parts consist of schist and gneiss, granite appearing 
also in the environs of Parekhia. The southern part of the 
island consists chiefly of crystalline limestone. There is no 
evidence here of the age of this limestone, but that of Attica 
is now known to be cretaceous, and probably that of the 
Cyclades is of the same age. The finest statuary marble, or 
lychnitis, varies from 5 feet to 15 feet in thickness at the 
quarries of St. Minas; it occurs in a bed of coarse-grained 
white marble, with bluish black veins. The coarse marble 
becomes dark in colour near the lychnitis, both above and 
below it, and thus the layer of statuary marble is distinctly 
marked off. The dark colour is due to traces of binoxide of 
manganese and magnetic oxide of iron, It seems probable 
that the impurities have been withdrawn from the lychnitis, 
and have become concentrated near the edges of the adjacent 
seams of limestone. The rocks are much disturbed and folded, 
and often dip at high angles. The ancients avoided the marble 
lying near the axis of elevation, that being of less good quality 
than in other parts. A Greek company, formed a few years 
back to work the marble, attacked it here, where it could be 
got at least expense. This discredited the marble in the 
market, and the company failed, having spent over 160,000/, 
in a railway, landing-pier, and elaborate installation of various 
kinds. There is a good deal of excellent coloured marble on 
the island, but not having been used by the ancient Greeks 
this is little known, 


RESTORATION OF THE DUCAL PALACE, 
VENICE, 


TNTENDING visitors to Venice during the coming winter 
1 will be glad to know, says a correspondent of the Zzmes, 
that the restorations of the ducal palace are completed, and 
that the glorious old building will be thrown open to sight in 
November at the latest, freed from the hoarding and balks of 
timber which have hidden one or other part of it for the last 
twenty years, more or less: The work done on it is one of the 
most formidable of modern restorations, and the manner in 
which it has been carried out merits the highest praise that can 
be given to a work of its kind. Saving extraordinary accidents, 
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it will stand in good condition as long as it has stood, for every 
avoidable element of decay has been eliminated from the con- 
struction. To appreciate what has been done, it is necessary 
to know the weaknesses of construction in the old building, due 
to the carelessness or ignorance of the early builders or to the 
lack of those mechanical appliances which modern art has 
developed. The original condition of the site was far more 
favourable for solidity than that of St. Mark’s, being on a 
ridge of comparatively solid land ; but the first building, of the 
eighth century, of which nothing is now visible externally, was 
evidently a modest brick castle with at least two towers, one at 
the corner next the Ponte di Paglia (in which the Emperor 
Otho was lodged), and the other where the triple column in the 
superior arcade of the western or Piazzetta facade breaks the 
unformity of the structure. When, later, it was decided 
to construct a more splendid building, the Riva facade 
seems to have been alone originally planned for, and this 
triple column was intended to mark the extent of the plan. 
The exterior of the old building was pulled down and the new 
laid on the old foundations, and at the south-east angle 
certainly without strengthening the foundations, intended 
for a much lighter building. The interior work of this tower is 
still visible, showing how the later structure was grafted on the 
earlier. The consequence of the piling of the enormous weight 
of the present mass on the slight foundation was that the 
foundation sank to such an extent that the superstructure on 
the angle was thrown forward to the distance of 28 centi- 
métres, and, but for shoring, must finally have sent the angle 
into the canal. The columns of the lower colonnade at the 
angles south-east and south-west were braced by iron bars, 
which ran through the capitals so as to add the strength of the 
whole to the corner column which bore the direct push. These 
bars, increasing in size by oxidation, split the capitals without 
a single exception, thus weakening the building rather than 
strengthening it. Where the columns rested on the stylobate 
the bed was prepared for equalising the pressure by pouring 
lead between. But this was never equally distributed and the 
pressure was not equalised, the consequence of which was that 
the columns sometimes split, and, as the capitals were 
similarly arranged and took more directly the pressure, they 
oftener split, and in some cases were crushed into many 
pieces, the corner column on the south-west into thirty or forty 
fragments. On the second-storey colonnade the capitals were 
tied in a similar manner, but through the entire extent of the 
colonnade, and every capital was split, and in some cases frac- 
tured badly. Then came the fire of 1577, which ruined the 
angle of the Ponte di Paglia especially, and when the building 
had escaped the Renaissance restorers, and the commission of 
architects decided to restore it as much ‘as was possible to its 
original condition, the five arches at that angle were walled up 
solidly. This prevented any further deterioration on that side, 
but the south-west angle, that of the Adam and Eve group, was 
so weakened that, but for the shoring up, it had fallen into the 
Piazzetta. 

To remedy all these defects and release the building from 
the disfigurements of the balks of timber, which alone prevented 
it from falling into the Grand Canal or Piazzetta, it was neces- 
sary to remove every column of both galleries and replace 
every defective stone. The arches were filled up with solid 
masses of timber and then wedged up till the column and 
capital were liberated, and, this being done by sections, the 
columns, where found fatally injured, were replaced by new 
ones, the capitals in the same state were copied, the stones of 
the arches subjected to the same scrutiny and renewal, and the 
bed was prepared by the interplacing of a sheet of lead, which, 
yielding to the pressure, adapted itself to the inequalities of 
the surfaces and gave an equal bearing. ‘The iron braces were 
replaced by a system consisting of bronze sockets let into the 
footstones of the arch, into which the iron braces were screwed, 
so as to be removable if in time they are weakened by oxida- 
tion and require renewal, and at the same time the strain is 
removed from the capital, which is a sculptured stone, and 
thrown on the footstone, which is simple masonry. 

On the south-east corner it was necessary to extend the 
building 28 centimetres to restore the equilibrium, and for this 
end it was necessary to renew almost the entire stonework 
of the arches and entablatures; the foundations had to be 
strengthened and the whole angle rebuilt. All this has been 
done, and every column and capital has been replaced, or, if 
possible, repaired ; the walls, where weakened by the fire, have 
been rebuilt, and the last brace of timber has been removed, so 
that the old building now stands as no one of this generation 
has seen it—on its proper foundations. There is still a hoard- 
ing round the lower gallery, to enable the workmen who are 
paving the gallery to work undisturbed, and when this is done 
the last hindrance to a complete view of the ducal palace will 
be removed. 

But all this was only good and successful engineering. 
Something more was necessary to restore to us the palace of the 
fourteenth century. This, too, has been done. The broken capi- 
tals, where beyond mending and service, were cemented together 


and copied with the most absolute exactitude, the great capitals 
requiring the work of a competent sculptor two years, 
Where repairs were possible the pieces were brought together 
and cemented, and bronze rings were shrunk into circular 
grooves in the upper and lower surfaces of the stone, being 
first cushioned with lead ; the fragments of the ornamentation 
replaced if existing, and if not, by new work, cemented and 
held by bronze clamps, and so perfectly imitated that very few 
people who will walk along the colonnade on the Piazzetta will 
be able to tell which of the capitals are the new and which are 
the old. Icannot. The stains, the marks of time and weather, 
have been so perfectly imitated on the new stone that the 
closest scrutiny is necessary to see what is weather-worn and 
what is artificially treated. 

There still remains an important change to be made to 
render the building what it was in the days of the prime of the 
Republic. This is the removal of the partition in the upper 
gallery, put in only a century or so ago to utilise the space for 
offices, &c., and now occupied by the library. The Ministry of 
Public Instruction ‘proposes to remove the library to the 
Procuratie on the opposite side of the Piazzetta, and to throw 
these rooms open, so that the gallery will be as it originally 
was, a double gallery.. The Ministry of Public Works insists 
on letting the Procuratie rooms, of which it has the control, for 
club or commercial purposes, and, as they are the only rooms 
on the piazza appropriate for the library, this would compel the 
keeping the books where they now are, to the detriment of both 
library and palace. It is to be hoped that the archeological 
authorities will prevail over the commercial, for the palace is a. 
national monument of such importance that no motive ought to 
be allowed to interfere with its perfect restoration and liberty. 
There is still a family allowed to inhabit the rooms of the 
palace, to the evident danger of fire, though the orders were 
given years ago to have all domesticity abolished from its 
precincts. The new heating arrangements are placed in the 
basement, and seem to be such as to absolutely exclude any 
danger of conflagration, the furnaces being surrounded by 
water, and the heating being done by hot water alone, 

Venice merits a festival the day that the restored building 
is thrown open to the public. 

I had forgotten to say in the proper place that all the frag- 
ments of sculpture, capitals, &c., are to be put in the museum 
which will occupy some of the chambers of the palace. 


GENERAL. 


A Colossal Statue of Walther von der Vogelweide, the 
twelfth-century poet, executed by Heinrich Natter, the Austrian 
sculptor, was unveiled on Sunday at Bozen, in the Tyrol. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson has been instructed to proceed at 
once with the work of restoring Dunblane Cathedral. 


The Restoration of the monument erected to the memory 
of the first Duke of Sutherland on Ben Bhroggie, a hill 
1,314 feet high, situated at Golspie, north of Inverness, has 
been entrusted to Mr. Joseph Blackburn, Birmingham and 
Nottingham. The pedestal stands 78 feet high, and is 
surmounted by a colossal statue, 30 feet high, by Chantrey. 

Alterations have been made to the Town Hall, Wands- 
worth, embracing the ventilation, which is now carried out on 
Messrs. Boyle’s system, the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of 
the vitiated air, while fresh air is admitted through their 
improved air-inlets. 

Mr. E. P. Hooley, surveyor to the Maidstone Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, has been appointed surveyor to the Nottingham- 
shire County Council. There were 150 applicants for the post. 

Professor Archibald Barr, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, has been appointed Professor of Civil Enginsering and 
Mechanics in the University of Glasgow, in place of Professor. 
James Thomson, resigned. 

In Birmingham on Friday evening, at a large and enthu-. 
siastic meeting of architects, surveyors, and builders, held at. 
the White Horse, Congreve Street, a testimonial, including 
illuminated addresses, a gold watch, a purse of money, and 
other presents, was presented to Mr. Joshua Jameson, drainage 
surveyor, of the city surveyor’s department, on his leaving 
Birmingham for a higher appointment at Buenos Ayres, South. 
America. 

Mr. R. B. MacColl, of Bolton, is preparing plans for a new 
cotton manufactory, to be built for Mr. Councillor R. Brownley, 
of Chorley, on the Cowling estate, near Chorley. The build-- 
ings will cover an area of 4,000 square yards. 

The Kirkcaldy School Board have approved of plans- 
for the erection of a school for 600 children in the Linktown 
district, prepared by Mr. Little, architect. 

At Arbroath on Monday evening a meeting was held on- 
the part of the ratepayers opposing the proposed erection of a 
new high school, plans for which have been prepared by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, at an estimated cost of 9,000. 
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Mr. H. Roumievu Goucu has sent us a copy of the 
form of petition which is to be sent to the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of St. ALBans; the Venerable Arch- 
deacon LAWRANCE, rector ; and the churchwardens of the 
cathedral church of St. Alban, Hertfordshire. It is as 
follows :—‘‘ This Memorial and Petition sheweth—1. That 
your memorialists are informed that a faculty was granted in 
1880 to Sir EDMUND BECKETT, now Lord GRIMTHORPE, 
empowering him to rebuild the west front of the cathedral 
in accordance with a design deposited in the diocesan 
registry, and to insert windows in some or all of the dark 
bays of the nave similar to those in the bays which have 
windows, and to restore, repair, and refit the said cathedral. 
2, That in the opinion of many of your memorialists, Lord 
GRIMTHORPE has far exceeded the powers conveyed to him 
by faculty, inasmuch as he has utterly destroyed a very 
large portion of the north and south transepts, and instead 
of restoring and repairing them has erected in their 
stead other work of a totally different character, and this, to 
the best of their information and belief, without submitting 
any designs or obtaining any permission for the same from 
the Consistory Court, or affording the parishioners any 
opportunity of being heard in respect thereof. 3. That 
Lord GRIMTHORPE is now causing the windows of the 
presbytery to be destroyed, and, instead of repairing or 
restoring them, is inserting others ofa different character, of 
his own invention. 4. That your memorialists, whilst fully 
recognising Lord GRIMTHORPE’s liberality in providing 
funds for the works he has carried out, are pained and 
grieved at the nature of the same, whereby one after another 
of the most valuable and interesting features of the once 
noble abbey church have been so shamefully and ruthlessly 
obliterated and destroyed ; and it is with feelings of intense 
indignation, horror, and dismay, that they view the same— 
feelings which they believe are shared in not only by the vast 
majority of the parishioners, but by well-nigh all archeo- 
logists, antiquaries, ecclesiologists, and architects. Your 
memorialists, considering the fate which has already 
befallen the church to bea national misfortune and dis- 
grace, therefore pray you as guardians of this venerable 
fabric to exercise your authority, and to take such action as 
you may think proper to stay the hand of Lord Grim- 
THORPE, and to preserve what remains of the ancient 
building, so dear to English churchmen, from further 
destruction. And your memorialists will ever pray, &c.” 
Copies of the memorial will be sent by Mr. Goucu to any 
architects who may be desirous to obtain signatures, 


In the second week of October the classes for the study 
of architecture, construction, and modern practice at Uni- 
versity College, London, will.commence for the session. 
Professor RoGER SMITH announces the public opening 
lecture for Thursday evening next, October 3, at 7.30 P.M. 
The subject selected is “Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN and his 
Architecture.” In the course of the lecture some reference 
will be made to WREN as an architectural draughtsman, and 
an account. will be given of the collection of Sir CHRISTO- 
PHER’S drawings still preserved at All Souls College, 
Oxford, which the Professor has recently visited for the 
purpose of preparing his lecture. 


THE besom of destruction will soon make away with 
Holland House, to which Kensington owes not only much 
of its history, but much of its charm at the present time. 
MAacauLay wrote about it in a way that was unlike his 
descriptions of other buildings, and has made people all 
over the world take an interest in it. There will be many 
to regret the removal of the old house, and to see the park 
turned into streets ; but the fate of the place was decided 
long ago. Mr. Braye, who is one of the Kensington 
Vestry, has written a vigorous protest against the con- 
version. “I trust,” he says, “a vigorous attempt will be 
made to secure this historic spot as an open space. I 
would go so far as to suggest that the assistance of the 


Imperial Government should be invoked. The building 
could be utilised as a history museum. What more 
fitting place for the study: of general and political 
history than Holland House? We have museums of 
Natural History, Geology, Mines, Architecture, and 
that great mountain of things in general in Blooms- 
bury. New building speculations will not be required 
in the district for a generation to come. In defiance of 
pledges given, the Royal Horticultural Gardens in South 
Kensington are being cut up into ‘ desirable building lots,’ 
notwithstanding the estimates prepared by the accountant 
of the Kensington Vestry as a basis for the coming half- 
year show empty houses of a rateable value of 169,9832, 
although the authorities are endeavouring to attract occu- 
pants by initiating a policy of lowering the assessments.” 
With Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park so near, the need 
of buying Holland Park to be a new “lung” for the metro- 
polis will not be evident to all. As a rule, the park was 
reserved for a comparatively few people, who attended the 
renowned garden-parties, and Islington and Camberwell 
have no reason to agree about the purchase of the place. 
Those who enjoyed the privileges of Holland House should 
come forward with the money, even if the rooms were to be 
kept for them and their successors; but it would be absurd 
to appeal to the County Council when open spaces are 
more needed elsewhere. 


THE programme of the forthcoming session of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute has been issued. Sir 
Henry Doutrton will read a paper on “Some Modern 
Developments of English Pottery” on November 4; Mr. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, on ‘ Digging for Ancient Greek Art 
Treasures,” on November 25; and Mr. AtrreD Gorcu, 
architect, on ‘*The Homes of Queen ELIZzABETH’S 
Courtiers,” on December 9. Mr. Wyke Bavuiss, the 
President of the Royal Society of British Artists, contri- 
butes a paper for January 27 next year, entitled ‘“ The 
Legend of Beauty; or, Art as representing the Passion of 
our Lives.” The Rey. A. B. Varpy will in March read a 
paper entitled ‘‘A Day in the Streets of Ancient Athens.” 
The following papers will be read in the Archeological 
Section of the Institute:—“The Gunpowder Plot in con- 
nection with the Midlands,” by Mr. W. Sat BRAssINcTon; 
“Ancient Leather Drinking Vessels,” by Mr. OLIVER BAKER; 
‘Ansley Parish Accounts,” by Mr. Sam Timmins, J.P., 
F.S.A.; ‘Burton Dassett Church,” by Mr. Jeruro A, 
Cossins; “The Old Roads to Birmingham,” by Mr, 
HowarpD S. PEARSON. 


Tue York School Board recently sought for designs for 
a new school, and selected Mr. A. N. BRoMtzy, of 
Nottingham, to advise in the selection. He recommended 
the design marked ‘‘ Light and Air” for the first place, and 
one with “Economy I.” for the second. His advice was 
adopted. The competitors were as follows :—“ Light and 
Air,” Messrs. DEMAINE & BRIERLEY; “‘ Economy I.,” Messrs. 
FISHER & HEpPER; “‘ Lux,” Mr. CHARLES Hornsey; “ Light,” 
Mr. G. H. Fow.er Jones; ‘“ Economy II.,” Messrs. Wm. 
Lewis & Son ; ‘‘Spes,” Mr. EDwARD TAYLOR ; “ Eton,” Mr. 
Wm. Brown. The plans may be seen at the School Board 
Offices, 


THE oldest playgoer in London, however much he may 
prize old times, will not be able to recall a time when 
Drury Lane presented so captivating an appearance as 
now. Mr. Harris has decorated it at a cost that corre- 
sponds with his characteristic enterprise in management, and, 
when it is considered that his landlords are not generous, 
and that his tenure of the theatre is brief, itis impossible 
not to admire the spirit in which the work was undertaken. 
The great hall and staircase will no longer chill visitors by 
their coldness, for carpets and marble now give them 
colour. Mr. BoEKBINDER, to whom the interior decoration 
was entrusted, has shown himself to be an artist, and his 
ceiling especially is worth notice. At the private view on 
Saturday there was a general commendation both of the 
decoration and the arrangements for the comfort of the 
audience. Mr. Harris has shown his interest in his 
patrons’ comfort, and we hope that in the present and suc- 
ceeding seasons he will receive the support he has merited, 
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THE AMATEUR IN RELATION TO CHURCH 


ARCHITECTURE.—IlII. 
| By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


O continue with one or two remarks of our critic in 
When alluding to that magnificent 
church of St. Quen, Rouen, he mentions how “Mr. 
FERcusson speaks of the ‘fairy-like’ effect of the lighted 
triforium, which here consists of an arcade carried up to the 
sill of the clerestory windows, but I saw very little to justify 
The general appearance of the arrange- 
ment is that of a church without a triforium at all, the whole 
of the upper storeys being filled, as it were, with overgrown 
windows eccentrically treated about the middle, whereas it 
is a distinct gain to have the broad line of shade, which at 
Westminster is produced by the double arcade over the 
What our authority evidently 
means is the ordinary arrangement in the later French 


the Guardian. 


that expression. 


main arches of the nave.” 


churches of merging the triforium and clerestory into one, 


rather to the glorification of the latter and the partial extin- 
guishing of the former, so that it is in consequence often 
called a blind storey. There is no doubt but that the noble 
Norman triforia in our cathedrals and churches, of con- 


siderable height, and in depth the whole width of the aisles, 
sometimes lighted by circular windows, have a very fine and 
majestic effect. 


different, viz., in the early and in the late architectural 
periods, that a fair comparison of them is really 
not to be entertained. It 
amateurs to attempt running these rival characteristics. 
It is far better to let each stand on its own merits. 
The double plane of tracery in the thickness of a wall, and 
the formation of a kind of ornamental perforated parapet to 
protect a passage round the interior of a church, just under 
the clerestory windows, can be made to look very effective 
if properly treated. There are further criticisms in this 
article in the Guardian, some of them so ridiculous that one 
wonders how the editor can ever have admitted them into 
his columns. ‘This writer dislikes the poorness of “ plain 
boutel” mouldings to the nave arches of the cathedral of 
- Notre Dame, Paris ; he admires English Gothic ridge-ribs 
{as if these were exclusively English), whereas in 
thirteenth-century vaulting in this country they do not 
exist at all, and the effect is all the better without them. 
He cannot brook the stilted arch of the French architects, 
and certainly where this is carried to excess, as it often is, 
the result is eminently ungraceful. But it is a question 
whether the would-be critic has discovered how in the 
exigencies of the planning all this stilting-up necessarily 
came about. He speaks of the universal feebleness of 
mouldings in French architecture, by which is probably 
meant the characteristic, bold, simple, round members with 
broad fillets and few hollows. We have numerous examples 
in this country of this feature in the Transition Norman, 
and at the commencement of the thirteenth century. In 
the Early Decorated period, too, the two orders of nave 
arcades, plainly and broadly chamfered, have a very good 
appearance. Exquisitely beautiful as in many cases 
are the rich Early English mouldings, with their great variety 
of contour, they are sometimes too much broken up into 
small members and over filleted, which gives a weak look to 
the arch-stones. To conclude with our authority’s dc¢a—he is 
of opinion that English architects have literally nothing to 
learn from abroad (that is wrong), and that the present 
fashion (¢.e. A.D. 1877, now happily a past fashion) of import- 
ing Early French and other foreign features is proof not of 
good taste but of barrenness of ideas. There is certainly 
quite a sting in this last remark, and it contains a good deal 
more of truth than some of the other observations. But 
the moral of the disquisition is this—that it is unwise in 
those not properly qualified to convey to the world, by the 
medium of the printing press, mere superficial impressions. 
If those who write frankly confess their perfect ignorance 
of what they are going to describe, one knows what to ex- 
pect, and makes allowances accordingly. 

For the first time in this essay the name of JAMES 
Frercusson has been mentioned, and that only quite 
incidentally. No slight to his revered memory is intended 
thereby, for he was the popular historian and learned critic 
of architecture generally, so that no attempt has been made 


But this means lessening the importance 
of the clerestory, and the two treatments are so very 


is a common mistake of 


to discuss his opinions on ecclesiastical architecture. Peace 
to his memory! 

Archdeacon Farrar in his versatility has not allowed 
his connection with Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s 
to be without effect. ‘Though possessing no special know- 
ledge of architecture, he has the gift of imparting interest 
to his observations on the grand structure of which he duly 
feels the responsibility of being one of the natural cus- 
todians. It is an art to popularise one’s teachings, and this 
art the Archdeacon, it need scarcely be said, certainly has, 
and his remarks on the symbolism expressed by the various 
parts of the Abbey have been ably put forward. One may 
not agree with all his conclusions, but that is no matter, 

Mr. Warkiss Lioyp does not often write about church 
architecture, but in an article in Zhe Architect of July 7, 

1877, he criticises elaborate rose or shafted windows when 
inserted in the gable of a cathedral, as at Lincoln, merely, 
as he says, to light “‘a long loft among beams or rafters ”— 
that is, a window set above the vaulting. If Mr. Lioyp 
had often to scramble among the mountains and valleys in 
the upper region above the groining, he would find the 
light uncommonly useful, and there is no reason why those 
who are interested in the subject should not make excur- 
sions in this out-of-the-way part of a cathedral or church. 
There is a good deal to learn here constructionally for those 
who have sharp eyes. But the use of windows in this 
position is amply justified for quite another reason. No 
other architectural feature gives more life, variety, and light- 
ness of effect to a facade. No amount of panelled or 
arcade-work will do this. Going along Piccadilly, how one 
longs for windows in the great gloomy superstructure to 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, for some- 
thing to give the idea of being able to see further! Even if 
the glass employed is non-transparent, and there is no cross 
light to shine through it, yet it gives the effect of distance 
and is livelier. ‘The writer is perfectly aware that the treat- 
ment in the building alluded to is so because behind this 
great blank amount of wall-space is a magnificent picture 
gallery, lighted from above. He does not wish to adversely 
criticise this fine building, which has considerable architec- 
tural merit. But one wishes something more than the blank 
front of a picture-gallery had occupied such a fine site, or 
that there had been offices or rooms next the street, with 
the picture-gallery behind them. Then there might have 
been splendid windows, more like those in the Piccadilly 
front of the Museum of Economic Geology. 

Another example in London, and in a church too, of 
the failure artistically of a blank wall (entirely blank in this 
instance), is that of the east-end of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Earl’s Court. This is elaborately arcaded and otherwise 
ornamented externally, and eventually will contain a good 
amount of sculpture, for which due provision has been made 
in the architectural features ; yet it is tame. Internally, of 
course, it is less difficult to treat a blank wall, especially in 
the case of the east-end of a chancel. As regards St. 
Cuthbert’s, the east-end of the church is next a wide road 
with good houses in it, so that abundant light could have 
been obtained from this source, although the frequent 
clerestory windows to both nave and chancel already give 
almost a superabundance of it. At St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
and at All Saints, Margaret Street, there was an obvious 
reason for having no east window. 

Mr. Symonps, in his elaborate and valuable work on 
“ The Renaissance in Italy : the Fine Arts,” says :—‘‘ Some 
of the decorative elements I have hastily enumerated will 
be treated in connection with the respective arts of sculp- 
ture and painting. The fact, meanwhile, deserves notice 
that they received a new development in relation to archi- 
tecture during the first period of the Renaissance, and they 
formed, as it were, an integral part of its main zsthetical 
purpose. Strip a chapel of the fifteenth-century of orna- 
mental adjuncts, and an uninteresting shell is left. What, 
for instance, would the facades of the Certosa and the 
Cappella Colleoni be without their sculptured and inlaid 
marbles? The genius of the age found scope in subordinate 
details, and the most successful architect was the man who 
combined in himself a feeling for the capacities of 
the greatest number of the associated arts.” These remarks 
may be flattering to sculptors and painters, but a very bad 
compliment is thus paid to architecture proper. Of course 
it has to be borne in mind that there was, at the period 
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referred to by Mr. Symonps, no such hard-and-fast line as 
tin the present day is drawn between the three great sister 
arts, which were then often followed by one man. But no 
really fine building ought to be designed in such manner 
as to be servilely dependent on the sculpture and painting 
with which it is most fitly adorned. Supposing these 
suddenly taken away, as by the magician’s wand, the archi- 
tectural lines still left ought to have their due value. The 
presence of the sister arts would indeed be seriously missed, 
‘and the building incomplete, but it would not be entirely 
spoilt. For example, it is a common thing in England to 
‘see handsome edifices with niches in them which have been 
built many years, and are still destitute of their statuary. 
Yet, great as the improvement would be if they had this 
-additional embellishment, they are still excellent specimens 
of architecture. - One of the few modern buildings finished 
out of hand with all its sculptural adornments is the 
University of London, Burlington Girdens, the able work 
ef the late Sir JAMEs PENNETHORNE, a notable exception 
indeed. Would that this example were more often 
‘followed ! 

Mr. Symonps has written so much and elaborately on 
the great Renaissance period of the arts that it would need 
a very long essay to consider the many points he has 
touched upon, so that the writer must be content in this 
short article to leave him and proceed further. 

The interesting romance by Mr. SHorruouss, “ John 
Inglesant,” which attracted so much notice, and had so largea 
circulation, contains, almost of necessity, in that part where 
the scene is laid in Italy, descriptions of buildings. 
So minute and vivid are some of these that it is difficult 
to believe that, at the time this work was written, its author 
had never visited Italy, Yet such was the fact. For 
instance, there is a remarkable description of the ducal 
palace at Umbria, in the second volume, which was almost 
more pleasing to the present writer than the first, as it 
brought back to his recollection delightful visions (or 
rather realised visions) of his sojourns in the sunny South. 
But, like Mr. Symonps, Lady Dike, and other recent 
writers, Mr. SHORTHOUSE strives to instil into the minds of 
the English public that worship of the Renaissance with 
which he seems imbued. Unfortunately this admiration of 
the great movement means something more than that 
of its architecture—as distinct approval of other relics of 
Paganism is expressed. Such was quite the opposite in 
the so-called “ Dark Ages.” But Mr. SHoRTHOUSE’s word- 
painting, like that of Mr. Ruskin about the North Italian 
Gothic, or Mr. Symonps about the Renaissance, is very 
Gelightful reading, his words and images flow on so evenly. 
Here, for instance, is one :—“ The dacal palace at Umbria 
is a magnificent example of the Renaissance style. It is 
impossible to dwell in or near this wonderful house without 
the life becoming affected and even diverted from its 
previous course, by its imperious influence. The cold and 
mysterious power of the Classic architecture is wedded to 
the rich and libertine fancy of the Renaissance, treading 
unrestrained and unabashed the maze of nature and of 
phantasy, covering the Classic purity of outline with its 
exquisite tracery of fairy life. Over door and window and 
pilasters throng and cling the arabesque carvings of foliage 
and fruit, of graceful figures in fantastic forms and _posi- 
tions—all of infinite variety, all full of originality, of life, of 
motion, and of character, all of exquisite beauty, both of 
design and workmanship. The effect of the whole is 
lightness and joy, while the eye is charmed and the sense 
filled with a luxurious satisfaction at the abounding wealth 
ef beauty and of lavish imagination. But, together with 
this delight to eye and sense, there is present to the 
mind a feeling not altogether painless, of oppressive 
luxury, and of the mating of incongruous forms, arousing, 
as it were, an uneasy conscience and affecting the soul 
somewhat as the overpowering perfume of tropical vegeta- 
tion affects the senses. To dwell in this palace was to 
breathe an enchanted air ; and as the wandering prince of 
story loses his valour and strength in the magic castles 
into which he strays, so here the indwelier, whose intellect 
was restored by the genius of the architecture, found his 
simplicity impaired, his taste becoming more sensuous and 
less severely chaste, and his senses lulled and charmed 
by the ins‘dious and enervating spirit that pervaded the 
place.” (Zo be continued.) 


THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF ARCH 
STONES. 


[> order to work a plane surface upon a block of rough 

stone, drafts would be cut at each end of the stone in 
the same plane, sufficiently deep to be below all depressions 
in the rough block, and the intervening material would then 
be dressed away until a straight-edge, laid from one draft to 
the other, lies in accurate contact with the surface in all 
positions. The rules to which the drafts are cut should be 
fastened together by cross-pieces in such a way that the 
lower edges are kept in the same plane. If the bed is 
required to be horizontal, the rules should be made with 
parallel edges, so that a level can be applied to their upper 
edges to ascertain when the lower edges, resting in the 
drafts, are in the samz2 horizontal plane. If a cylindrical 
surface is required such as would be necessary for the soffit 
of a square arch, the rules would be made with their lower 
edges curved to the radius required, they being so framed 
together that the curved edges would fit accurately to a 
continuous cylindrical surface of the same curvature. 
Drafts having been cut in the stone so that these strips fit 
them correctly, the material between is trimmed off until a 
straight-edge, laid from draft to draft, parallel with the axis 
of the cylinder of which the surface is to form a part, lies 
truly on the surface so cut throughout its width. In the 
same way, whatever surface we wish to produce, guiding 
drafts must be cut to establish lines from which the surface 
lying between them may be gauged. For twisting or 
winding beds, such as the spiral coursing joints of skew 
arches, two rules are required, of which one has parallel and 
the other divergent edges ; then drafts being cut so that the 
upper edges of the rules—when resting in the drafts—are 
in the same plane, and the intermediate stone between the 
drafts chipped away to a straight-edge laid parallel to the 
soffit of the arch, a true spiral bed is obtained. The dimen- 
sions and relative positions of the rules—called winding 
strips—must be carefully calculated, which may be done by 
the following simple method :—In fig. 1 let ad represent 
part of the springing line of the arch ; draw dd perpendicular 


to ab, and make dd to ad in the ratio of the inclination of 
the extradosal edges of the voussoirs, and make dc to ad 
in the same ratio for the intradosal edges of the winding 
beds. Draw de perpendicular to ac produced, then de will 
be the amount of twist corresponding to a length ad 
measured upon the extrados of the arch. The outer edge 
of the bed will evidently be longer than the inner in the 
ratio of ad to ac, therefore the rules used must not be 
placed parallel in position upon the work, but the ends 
touching the extrados and the rules in length must be exactly 
equal to the thickness of the arch—must be farther apart 
than those on the intrados in this ratio. Let /=distance 
apart in inches of the ends of the rules upon the intrados ; 
/,=distance on extrados, and let X and Y=respectively the 
rates of inclination of the extradosal and intradosal spirals. 
The application of the rule may be illustrated by an example. 
Let X=one in 2017=0.4957, and Y=one in 2.178= 
0.4591 ; abd is a right angle, and Jd= 4x X, and dc=ab x 


Y; therefore ad=1/ (ab)? + (ab x XP=abV/1 + X?=1.116.a6 ; 


and ac=V/(ab)*4(abx Ye=albV1+ V?=1.1.ab. Let = 
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18 inches; then 4={/xad}—~ac= {18 X1.116} +1.1= 
18.262 inches ; aé being common to multiplier and divisor 
disappears from the expression. Next is to be found the 
amount of divergence to be given to the twisting rule; it 
must be equal to the wind corresponding to the length 7, 
upon the extrados. Let D=the divergence in inches, then 
D=({l, xde}--ad. Because dec and cba are right angles, 
and the angles acd and de, being vertical angles, are equal ; 
the triangles acb and dce are similar, and de= {dc x ab} ~ac ; 
therefore D = {/, x de} + ad=1, x (de x ab} = {ac xad}. 
Again, de=bd—bc=ab{X—Y}; hence D= {/, x (ad)? x 
(X —YV)} + ab xfV/1 + X®? x V1 + V7 = 18,262 x 
0.0366 
TO X% 1.1 
wide, then the diverging rule will be 3 inches at one end 
and 3.5447 inches wide at the other, as near as may be 
made. ‘The rules must be so connected together that the 
tops are in the same plane, and the wide end of the twisting 
rule 18.262 inches from the corresponding end of the 
parallel rules ; the equal ends of the rules will be 18 inches 
apart. If, standing facing a skew-arch, the acute quoin 
is on the left hand, the bridge is said to skew to the left, 
and vice versa, and assuming the workman to be standing 
inside the arch against the intrados, and holding the equal 
ends of the rules in his hands, if then the arch skew to the 
left the twisting rule must be in his left hand, and its wide 
end resting on the extrados, and the converse. Because the 
depth of the stone is always greater than its thickness, it is 
most convenient to work one bed first by the method just 
described, and from this the soffit must be obtained. For 
this purpose make two moulds of the form shown in fig, 2, 
ac being the radius of the cylinder on the square, and 
bd its thickness, J2 having both edges radiated to 
the centre. Let these moulds then be framed together 
as shown in fig. 3, in such a manner that the angle 
ach shall be equal to the complement of the angle of 
skew of the bridge; that is, shall equal the angle acd in the 
right-angled triangle, fig. 4, in which adc equals the angle 
of skew of the bridge. The edges of the blades dd and ce 
of the framed moulds, fig. 3, will now coincide with the 
spiral bed of the stone just worked by the twisting rules, 
and the stone being placed soffit uppermost, let the tem- 
plate be inverted and applied with its blades dd and ce 
against the worked bed, the strip dc being in contact with 
the soffit; thea by means of the stock ac a line may be 
drawn at right angles to the axis of the cylinder, and a line 
drawn by the side ad will be parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder. The template being then removed, a straight 
chisel draft is to be cut along the line marked from ad, and 
a curved one to fit the stock az. When the drafts have been 
sunk to a proper depth, the template, upon being applied 
to the previously worked bed with the diagonal strip dc 
against the arris of the soffit, the stock ac and the side ad 
shall be exactly in contact in every part at the same time. 
A pair of segmental strips being prepared, the soffit of the 
stone is worked to a correct surface; the other arris of the 
soffit is then gauged and chipped off to the right width, and 
the template then turned round and applied to the soffit, 
and to the other bed of the stone; in this case the winding 
bed is obtained from the soffit.. Drafts must now be sunk 
in the second bed of the stone until. the bottoms of them 
exactly fit the blades of the template; these drafts will 
serve the same purpose in working the second bed as 
those made to the twisting rules did in working the 
first The ends of all the voussoirs except those 
in the face are to be worked square on the soffit, 
and the other parts of the ends of the stones, called the 
heading joints, must be worked to fit the radiation of the 
blades of the templates, fiz. 3. The ends of both beds 
being marked off from the blades of the template, and then 
the heading joints worked by a straight edge applied from 
one arris to the other, the straight edge being kept parallel 
to the square end of the soffit, the heading joints will have 
their proper wind so that the stones will fit properly together 
when erected. The forms of the arrises of the face stones 
on the soffit will be determined from templates formed from 
a development of the intrados of the arch. The forms of 
these templates, and also others from which to mark off the 
quoins of the face stones where the coursing and face joints 
meet, should be supplied with the.working drawings of the 
arch. The development supplied for the soffit quoins of 


=0.5447 inch. If-the parallel rule is 3 inches 


the face stones should be very carefully drawn to a reason- 
ably large scale, and the dimensions that require marking on 
at once scaled before any shrinkage or warping of the paper 
can take place. The curvature of the arris viewed on the 
development is so very slight between the intradosal joints 
that the ends of these templates may be made straight. 

- When the angle of skew is very acute it becomes neces- 
sary to cut off the sharp corners, and so give the arch a 
bell-mouthed appearance; there are two or three methods. 
in which this may be done, some after the work is up, but it 
is better to decide upon the amount to be cut off each stone 
beforehand, and mark it on the templates. 


ALNWICK CHURCH.* 


RIMARILY, one might think that as the Lords of Aln- 
wick founded the stupendous Abbey of Alnwick close by, 
and the abbot had a tower of lodgings within the castle walls, 
and they had a chapel of their own within the castle walls, and 
they did so much in the foundation of the smaller priory at 
Hulne, only a short distance away, there would be small need 
for a church here at all. But so great was the hold of the 
church upon the martial people, so frequent the wars, and so 
startling the number of deaths therefrom, that it is no wonder 
churches sprang up everywhere, and that one sprung up here, 
I shall endeavour to show you what sort of a church was first 
here, and what form of a church succeeded it, and how 
intimately connected are the various extensions made to it with 
the great military events enacted on the Border, and especially 
with what you saw this morning at Warkworth. 

Soon after the Conquest, when the sturdy Norman castle 
was built, war succeeded war. In 1093 King Malcolm was. 
slain besieging this castle. In 1174 William the Lion was 
take prisoner while besieging it. The fame of the canonised 
St. Cuthbert was then at its height, and innumerable pilgrims 
passed from the great cathedral at Durham, where his shrine 
was, by way of Warkworth and Alnwick on to the replica of 
Durham on Holy Island, the scene of his miracles. At the 
same time, within a radius of seven miles from Alnwick, 
chapels were erected at Rock, Rennington, Shilbottle, Aln- 
mouth, Lesbury, Howick, Long Houghton, Old Bewick, 
Edlingham, Bolton, Embleton, and Eglingham, all partaking of 
the architectural characteristics of Norman times. The only 
fragment of a Norman edifice left here we find in the lozenge- 
chequered course of ornamental stone which you see above the 
modern chancel arch, which defines the position of that end of 
the fabric, and traces of an apse seen underground some time 
ago. In the great Edwardian times, when Alnwick and Wark- 
worth Castles were remodelled and enlarged, as you have just 
seen, and our most glorious cathedrals, abbatial and priory 
buildings and churches were erected, this church. must have 
undergone some considerable alterations. Ordinarily, in this 
county, a great elongation of the chancels of Norman buildings 
took place, as at Lindisfarne Priory Church, the nine altars at 
Durham, Norham, Mitford, and other well-known neighbouring 
churches. And at this incessantly fighting period it became 
necessary to fortify the churches. You had evidence of this at 
Warkworth, when you saw a strong Edwardian tower added to 
and enclosing the west end of the Norman nave of the church. 
We have evidence also at Ingram, Edlingham, Eglingham, and 
Ancroft churches particularly, of the strong warlike character 
of these towers. You will see from my illustrations that a 
tower of defence was built actually over the western half of the 
Norman nave of the interesting church at Ancroft. The 
additions that were doubtless made at this period, such as aisles 
to the church here and at Alnwick Abbey, and at Hulne 
Priory, which you will presently see in good preserva- 
tion, have since disappeared to make way for later alterations. 
We have, however, fragments, and we have two highly interest- 
ing bells with inscriptions upon them, the one dedicated to St. 
Marie, the other to St. Michael, both patron saints of the 
fabric. Meanwhile, whilst fierce feuds were going on, aisles 
were added to our neighbouring churches at a later period. 
The death of so many notabilities in battle involved the erection 
of many chantry chapels, and hence many aisles, for more room 
was required. The church possesses two or more chantry 
chapels at the east end. 

Coming now to what may be considered comparatively 
settled periods in our history, and into the Perpendicular 
period of architecture, when the lancet-pointed archwork had 
superseded the circular-headed Norman work, and had been 
superseded in its turn by florid or flowing tracery, which, too, 
had given way before the perfection that bloomed in Gloucester 
Cathedral, which maintained its place from the reign of 
Richard II., or 1377, to that of Henry VIII, we find the 


* From a paper by Mr, F. R. Wilson, read at the visit of the 
British Association, 
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greatest change of all perceptible in this church. Wars, how- 
ever, still went on, and still the architecture partook of a 
military aspect peculiar to the district. Alnwick Abbey was 
burnt by the Scots. Harry Hotspur went to Shrewsbury, and 
was slain there in 1403 ; the battle of Getering or Jeanering, 
mear Wooler, was fought in 1415; the battle of Hedgeley 
Moor was fought in 1463, when Sir Ralph Percy encountered 
the force of Edward IV., and died fighting for Henry VI. 
This was the time, too, when the whole country was set out in 
watches, and special laws prevailed concerning them, which 
were in force from the reign of Henry III. till the union of the 
two crowns ; and every inch of ground was bristling and ablaze 
with towers and beacons, the expressive names of which are 
thanded down to us in old maps and in our common parlance 
mow, such as the Spye, Spylaw, Watchlaw, Fiarre-cairn, Leam 
Beacon, Wisplaw, the Lantern, the Look-out, Flamborough, 
Latten Beacon, Upper Leam, King’s Law, King’s Seat, Earl’s 
Seat, Hanging Shaw, Watch Cross, Watch Pike, Bloody Bush 
Edge, Hook-up, Hangman’s Acre, and, in the very heart of the 
Cheviots, the Hangman’s Stone. 

During this Perpendicular period this splendid chancel, 
‘with its capacious aisles and chantries, this grandiose south 
‘aisle of the nave, and the belfry tower and porch were built. 
‘The south aisle of Warkworth Church was added by taking 
‘down the south wall of that Norman church, too, at this time, 
and these two churches are the only two in this part of 
Northumberland that have work of the period. The town of 
Alnwick was embattled and walled round and gateway towers 
erected at this time. And to such an extent was the expecta- 
‘tion of inroads from enemies, that at the annual fair watches 
were set at every gate. This custom of setting the watch has 
‘only been discontinued for a few years. The fair used to be 
proclaimed on a Sunday evening, which was at last considered 
to break the serenity of the Sabbath evening needlessly ; and 
now only a picturesque procession on horseback proceeds from 
the castle on the morning of the fair, which is always ona 
Monday, to the Market Cross and other convenient places, 
‘when a proclamation is read. The duke’s piper heads this 
procession, playing on the Northumberland pipes the ancient 
-and stirring tune of “* Chevy Chase.” 

The troubles of the times necessitated the erection of the 
‘singular watch turret you will observe on the south-east angle 
of the south aisle of this church, which I unhesitatingly affirm 
did duty in connection with the strategic system of defence. It 
had a proper chamber on this aisle roof adjacent to it, for 
the keeper of the watch to stay in, which was taken down 
only in 1862. It had an iron cresset on the summit to fire the 
‘beacon in at night. It had a line of communication north- 
westwards in straight direction to the vale about Wooler 
and the border, that the Scots were continually invading. 
It communicated at once between Alnwick Castle by the beacon 
‘on the Abbot’s Tower, then to the fortified gateway tower of 
Alnwick Abbey, then on to the fortified tower of Hulne Priory, 
which you are to see presently, and on to a complete line of 
watches and signals locally called pele towers, all of which you 
will find I have marked upon my map of castles, peles, battles, 
monasteries, abbeys, priories, and churches. In another and 
almost due northerly direction from this turret the approach of 
the Scots could be signalled from that advanced watch-tower, 
Heaforlawes Pele, only three miles off, which commands a 
most astoundingly extensive view, and could in turn communi- 
cate with other towers, and so connect Alnwick with the great 
royal castles of Bamborough, and Dunstanborough situated on 
the precipitous basaltic cliffs on the north-eastern sea-coast. 
The next work, of a comparatively late period, seems to have 
been the roofs of the have and aisles and some clerestory 
windows. Within the last few days—and you are the first 
savants to see them—I have been the means, with the approval 
of my co-churchwardens, of opening out these four two-light 
cusped-headed clerestory lights, which, after doing duty in a 
mutilated state as sash-windows to light galleries that once 
existed, were solidly built up with stone in 1862. The western- 
most light has for its lintel or head an earlier grave slab, which 
has a floriated cross on it and a large pair of shears by the side 
of it ; and the easternmost has curious concentric, diamond- 
shaped markings, the meaning of which I have not yet 
examined. Of this period there is an unusually large and finely- 
carved chest in the vestry. One of the scenes depicted on it 
represents a chase of deer by men and hounds, which, it has 
been suggested by a recent writer in the Quiver, in an article 
on “ Church Chests,” may refer to the woful hunting on Chevy 
Chase. I must call your attention to the orientation. The 
chancel inclines considerably to the north. 

Now comes a change in the fortunes of this church, in 
some sense similar to the vicissitudes of the neighbouring 
castle. The ancient owners of the castle being beheaded, 
slain, and their estates sometimes confiscated, it became 
ruinous and desolate, and a common drying ground for the 
inhabitants of the town, till by a lucky marriage, and by the 
creation of a dukedom, the first Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland revived its grandeur. The castle was restored, 


and the chancel of the church likewise, in that pseudo-Gothic 
style of the Walpolian era which was then in vogue. The 
burghers of Alnwick prospered, too. The main traffic between 
England and Scotland, carried on then by _ pack-horses, 
waggons, and stage-coaches, had to pass along the great north 
road through Alnwick. Trade seems to have been good, 
especially among the inns and lawyers. The agricultucal 
district, of which Alnwick ,is the county town centre, afforded, 
too, the means of much money-making by the merchants in 
corn and provisions. And these successful times were reflected 
in the fortunes of the parish church. Numerous mural and 
other monuments and slabs denote that much. The church 
reviving under popular preachers, and there being no other 
established church in the town, the congregation required more 
accommodation, and galleries being the fashion, it was packed 

with them. There were also some other churchwardenisms. 

But all of them were effaced in the restoration that took place 

in 1862, mainly under the auspices of Algernon, fourth Duke of 
Northumberland, and the church, especially the chancel, 

assumed the rich and seemly appearance now presented. Since 

then all the memorial stained-glass has been put in, twenty 

large windows in all, except one in the south wall of the 

baptistery. All those in the chancel, east, west, and north, are 

memorials to Algernon the Good, as he is justly called. The 

rest are placed by the relations and friends of a late vicar and 

various inhabitants of the town. A descriptive guide to their 

subjects has been written by the vicar, Canon Trotter. There 

are three full-sized, very fine recumbent effigies lying on 

modern tombs at the chancel end of the church, two in the south 

aisle, one in the north porch. The most interesting is that 

which, according to the crocketed, canopied architecture over 
the head, is probably Lady Isabella, the widow of William, the 

last De Vesey, baron of Alnwick. 


TESSER AM. 
Architecture of Southérn India. 


J. FERGUSSON. 


Bi Bg? principal buildings in the south of India are of course 
temples, as is the case in most countries, and is always the 
case in half-civilised ones. In this region the temples consist 
principally of two paris, one of which, called the Vineana, is the 
temple proper ; the other, or Gofura, is the gateway. There 
are, besides, halls of various dimensions, and walls surrounding 
the various courts, which I will speak of afterwards. But to 
begin with the vimana : this consists in all instances of a square 
basement of one or two storeys in height, oraamented with 
pilasters, between which are niches containing statues of the 
gods ; within the basement is a square or rather cubical apart- 
ment or cella, the sanctum of the temple, in which the principal 
image of the god is placed. This basement is always built of 
stone—in the extreme south, an old red sandstone; a little 
further north, of compact limestone ; but over the greater part 
of the country of a fine close-grained granite. Above the base- 
ment rises a pyramidal building, composed of brickwork 
covered with the fine durable cement of the country, which 
retains its sharp edge even after the wear and tear of nearly a 
thousand years. This pyramid consists of one, two, three, four, 
or more storeys, up to twelve or fourteen, according to the 
dimensions or importance of the building, and is always sur- 
mounted by a circular dome-like termination. Each storey of 
the building is ornamented by alternate long and short minia- 
ture temples or shrines—alternate vimanas and gopuras, in 
short—each smaller one with at least one image before it, the 
larger ones with three, or often with groups of a greater number 
of figures, These smaller shrines, however, though they relieve 
and vary the surface of the pyramid, are never so important as 
to break the general outline, which always retains that of a 
straight-lined pyramid. The gopura is in every respect iden- 
tical with the vimana, except that its plan, instead of being an - 
exact square, is always oblong, generally in the ratio of three 
to two, so as to admit of its being pierced by the great doorway 
which always traverses its lesser diameter. The change in the 
form of the base also necessitates a change in that of the 
crowning member, which instead of being circular is elongated 
into a sort of waggon roof, difficult to describe, but easily 
understood from the drawings. In the mode of decorating it, 
either architecturally or with sculpture, it is identical with the 
vimana, To the vimana is generally attached a porch (or 
Mantapa) ; frequently this is only a repetition of the basement 
of the temple, but with a low roof instead of the high pyramidal 
one of the temple; frequently, however, the porch is open 
and columnar; in small temples of merely two or four 
pillars supporting a flat roof, but frequently of thirty or 
forty pillars, arranged in a manner which displays the 
principal peculiarities of the style. Generally speaking the 
columns are square in plan, changing into octagons and 
circles, or figures with sixteen sides, according to the rules of 
Hindoo art, and sculptured from the basement to the bracket 
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capital, which always forms the upper termination. The pillars 
are generally placed so as to be equidistant from one another 
all over the floor; but as there is always a wider aisle in the 
centre running to the door of the temple, and generally a similar 
one crossing it at right angles, this is obtained by omitting one, 
two, or even three rows of pillars, and replacing them con. 
structively by attaching bracketing shafts to the fronts of the 
remaining side columns, and carrying forward from them a 
bold series of brackets carrying longitudinal ties and trusses, 
all in stone, till the space to be roofed by flat stones is the 
same, or nearly so, as that of the side aisles. Besides 
being used as porticoes to temples, an arrangement similar 
to this, of one centre and two side aisles on either side 
of it is used in some temples as a cloister surrounding 
the courts: at Ramissiram, for instance, such a cloister 
extends for nearly 4,002 feet. A still more extraordinary 
columnar arrangement is that of the Chou/¢trzes, or nuptial halls, 
usually called “halls of a thousand columns,” and frequently 
containing exactly that number. At Tinevelly, for instance, the 
number is easily calculated, as the hall is ro pillars in width 
and Ioo in length; at Chelumbrum it is 24 by 41, which with 
the 16 pillars of its porch would make up the number exactly, 
but there some have been omitted in the centre, so as to allow 
of open spaces for the ceremonies, so that the actual number is 
930; in many instances, however, there are only 600 or 700, 
but in none that I know of less than 500, and considering that 
in most cases all these are of granite, generally of one piece 
from 16 to 20 or 30 feet in height, and always carved from 
basement to capital with the most varied ornaments, it will be 
easily conceived what works of labour they must have been, 
and what impression of infinity of toil they produce on the 
spectator. ; 
Florentine Stained-Glass. 
J. B. WARING. 

The deep and brilliant tones, the fine drawing, the simplicity, 
and the solidity of the examples of the fifteenth century in 
Tuscany, resembling in character the best productions of the 
early Venetian painters, gave place to works of a more ambi- 
tious, but a more flimsy nature ; and we perceive in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century a complete divergence of style 
in the great windows of the cathedral of Arezzo, executed by 
William de Marsiglia, or Marciila, in the year 1523. The 
qualities alluded to in the fifteenth-century subjects are lost ; 
and the praise of Vasari, who describes them as something 
rained down from heavenasa consolation for mankind, is certainly 
due rather to the Florentine and Lucchese examples, than to 
those somewhat flimsy and straggling compositions ; but Vasari 
was an Aretine. About this period also works in grisaille 
became very frequent. These are painted with enamel mono- 
chrome, on a white field, and, though very ineffective, are 
pleasing, from the fancy and skill exhibited in their execution. 
Such are the windows of the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
designed, if not executed, by Raphael’s favourite pupil, 
Giovanni de Udine, about the year 1540. Contemporary with 
this fashion, a richly-coloured system of glass-painting, by 
Swiss and German artists, was much in vogue; generally ona 
much smaller scale than that hitherto practised, being chiefly 
used in civic and private residences. Attheend of the fifteenth 
and during the sixteenth century, and even later, Nuremberg, 
Ulm, and Freyburg, in Breisgau, were especially famous for 
works in this style; but this last flitting gleam of depart- 
ing splendour had by the eighteenth century nearly died 
out, and from that period glass-painting, in common with all 
the decorative arts, as applied to architecture, fell into desuetude 
and decay. In the revival of this art during the present cen- 
tury, there is much that is unsatisfactory in the best works, and 
neither in drawing, colour, nor solidity do they bear any com- 
parison with the best works of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies in Tuscany. This arises principally from an insufficient 
adoption of pot-metal in the masses of colour—the false idea 
that the numerous lead lines of the small pieces of glass in the 
mosaic method are antagonistic to the general effect, the con- 
trary, I believe, being certainly the case—the insufficient use 
of large masses of shadow, and too minute attention 
to blending the several local colours. The notices of the 
magnificent stained-glass windows of the Duomo of Florence 
are very meagre ; some of them are merely stated to have 
been executed in 1434 by a Florentine artist, Domenico 
Livi da Gambassi, at Florence, who had learned the art 
at Lubeck. The entire series is remarkably rich in colour, 
and consists of the prophets and kings of the Old Testament, 
and the apostles and saints clad in most picturesque and 
striking costumes, such as Fr reiligrath describes in his “ Pictorial 
Bible,” presenting a fine example of those “storied windows 
richly dight,” which Milton has celebrated in verse. They are 
formed of small and irregular pieces of stained-glass, and inthe 
ensemble present no extreme delicacy of execution nor peculiar 
depth of shadow, the effect being obtained by a rich combina- 
tion of colours, excellently arranged, and very much in accord- 
ance with the scientific principles enunciated by M. Chevreul ; 
the} robes are seldom of one plain tint, but are richly worked 


with ornamental patterns of a bold and effective character. 
Faces and drapery are seldom strongly marked in shadow, and 
the former, though in some cases, as in Moses and the king, 
very finely expressed, yet in others, as in St. Simplicius, are 
very rudely formed—a defect, however, not easily remarked at 
the distance they are placed from the eye, whilst the object 
which the artist evidently sought, namely, a rich combination of 
colour, is perfectly obtained. The dark leaden lines with which 
the small pieces of glass are welded together, without any 
regard as to where they occur, are also lost in the distance, 
while the important result is produced by means of these black 
lines, that much greater solidity and a much stronger effect 
of colour are obtained. They give increased contrast and’ 
distinctness to the separate colours and tv the entire com- 
position, which, if not treated in this manner, is apt to become 
confused and flimsy-looking even at a short distance—indeed, it 
may be taken as a general axiom, that the blending of tints, 
unless in subjects very close to the eye, shculd be avoided in 
stained-glass as simply labour thrown away. All the figures of 
the series are nobly designed and full of character. They are 
represented standing or seated beneath niches or recesses, 
shown in perspective, inlaid with various-coloured marble in 
panels, at the back of which is shown a deep blue sky. Many 
of the inscriptions are formed of yellow letters on a black 
ground, and the ornamental borders, of simple and effective 
design, are remarkable for their resemblance to those executed 
during the thirteenth century in England. 


The Ruins of Copan. 
J. GALINDO. 


The city of Copan was built on the right, or northern bank 
of the stream of the same name, a tributary to the large and 
navigable river Motagua, which falls into the bottom of the Bay 
of Honduras. Following upwards the navigation of this river 
from the sea to the junction of the Copan is a distance of 
65 leagues, and thence to this spot it is 20 leagues more. The 
Copan below this is partly navigable for canoes during the 
winter or rainy season, though falls impede its course before it 
joins the Motagua. The city of Copan extended along the 
bank of its river a length of two miles, as evidenced by the 
remains of its fallen edifices ; the principal of these was the 
temple, standing at the eastern extremity of the city, and built 
perpendicularly from the bank of the river to a height, as at 
present exists, of more than 4o yards. It is 250 yards long 
from north to south, and 200 yards broad; stone steps lead 
from the land sides to the elevations above, and again descend, 
to a square in the centre of the edifice, 20 yards above the 
level of the river. Through a gallery, scarcely 4 feet high and 
2} broad, one can crawl from this square through a more 
elevated part of the temple overhanging the river, and have 
from the face of the precipice an interesting view. Among 
many excavations I have made one at the point where this 
gallery comes out into the square. I first opened into the 
entrance of the gallery itself, and digging lower down I broke 
into a sepulchral vault, whose floor is 12 feet below the level of 
the square. It is more than 6 feet high, 1o feet long, and 
54 broad, and lies due north and south according to the 
compass ; it has two niches on each side, and both these and 
the floor of the vault were full of red earthenware dishes and 
pots. I found more than fifty, many of them full of human 
bones packed with lime ; also several sharp-edged and pointed. 
knives of chaya (a brittle stone called itzli by the Mexicans), a 
small head, apparently representing Death, its eyes being 
nearly closed, and the lower features distorted. The back of 
the head is symmetrically perforated by holes ; the whole is of 
most exquisite workmanship, and cut out or cast from a fine 
green stone, as are also two beads I found in the vault, with 
quantities of oyster and periwinkle shells brought from the sea- 
shore in fulfilment of some superstition. There were also 
stalactites taken from some cave. All the bottom of the vault 
was strewed with fragments of bones, and beneath these a coat 
of lime on a solid stone floor. There are seven obelisks still 
standing and entire in the temple and its immediate vicinity, 
and there are numerous others, fallen and destroyed, through- 
out the ruins of the city. These stone columns are ten or 
eleven feet high, and about three broad, with a less thickness, 
On one side were worked, in basso-relievo, human figures 
standing, square to the front with their hands resting on their 
breasts ; they are dressed, with caps on their heads and sandals 
on their feet, and clothed in highly-adorned garments, gene- 
rally reaching half-way down the thigh, but sometimes in long 
pantaloons. Opposite the figures, at a distance of three or four 
yards, was commonly placed a stone table or altar ; the back 
and sides of the obelisk generally contain phonetic hiero- 
glyphics in squares. Hard and fine stones are inserted in 
many obelisks, as they, like the rest of the works in the ruins, 
are of a species of soft stone which is found in a neighbouring 
and most extensive quarry. There is one very remarkable 
stone table in the temple, 2 feet 4 inches high and 4 feet 
10 inches square ; its top contains forty-nine square tablets of 
hieroglyphics, and its four sides are occupied by sixteen human 
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figures in basso-relievo, sitting cross-legged on cushions carved 
in the stone, and bearing each in their hands something like a 
fan or flapper. Monstrous figures are found amongst the 
ruins ; one represents the colossal head of an alligator, having 
in its jaws a figure with a human face, but the paws of an 
animal ; another monster has the appearance of a gigantic toad 
in an erect posture, with human arms and tiger’s claws. On 
neighbouring hills stand, one to the east and the other to the 
west of the city, two obelisks containing hieroglyphics alone in 
squares. These obelisks (like the generality of those in the 
city) are painted red, and are thicker and broader at the top 
than at the bottom. Mounts of stone, formed by fallen edifices, 
are found throughout the neighbouring country. 


French Gothic. 
H. G. KNIGHT, 


The early Pointed, of which the generic feature is the lancet 
«window, undivided by mullions, prevailed in Normandy till the 
second half of the thirteenth century. In the course of that 
period, a step in advance was made in the windows by enclosing 
two or three lancets in a pointed arch common to all, and 
ornamenting the space between the heads of the lancets with 
‘the figure of a rose or a trefoil. In the course of that period 
«external buttresses became more important. Now employed to 
divide with the walls the task of supporting the now habitual 
vaults of stone, the buttresses projected further and rose 
higher. Becoming thus more conspicuous, they were soon 
turned to account as additional ornaments, and capped with 
pinnacles and crockets. Progressive science called the flying 
buttresses into existence, that powerful auxiliary of the favourite 
object of the Pointed style. At first the flying buttress was 
quite plain, but acquired ornament by degrees. The cathedral 
of Lisieux is a good specimen of the early but confirmed 
Pointed style in Normandy. This church illustrates a remark- 
able difference in the Pointed style of France and England. 
‘The Pointed style in France always retained much of the 
Roman character. Single pillars continued to be more fre- 
“quently introduced in the French than in the English churches. 
Pillars instead of piers usually surround the choir. Their 
capitals are much more studied imitations of the Roman. 
‘Roman patterns appear in the mouldings. 
the only difference is in the form of the arch. This arose from 
the universal manner in which the old Roman style had been 
adopted in France, and the length of time during which it 
‘remained undisturbed. A vast impulse, principally arising from 
the vivifying effects of the Crusades, and in France from the 
immediate exertions of St. Louis, was communicated to archi- 
tecture at the close of the first half of the thirteenth century. 
The chapel which St. Louis added to the palace at Paris was 
consecrated in 1245, and is an epoch in French architecture. 
From this moment the principle of elevation rapidly progressed, 
cand the Pointed style advanced in successive stages of science 
and beauty. At the beginning of the fourteenth century a 
change made its appearance, which has recently acquired the 
fanciful appellation of the Flamboyant, from the supposed 
resemblance of the upper traceries of the windows to the shape 
of waving flame; but after all the Flamboyant is nothing but 
the commencement of the Florid, and perhaps is not distinct 
enough to deserve an appellation of its own. At first the vices 
-of the Florid were not fully developed, and beautiful effects con- 
tinued to be produced; but minute and elaborate ornament 
was, in fact, its real characteristic, and this gradually led to the 
faults of exuberant decoration. In the course of the fifteenth 
-century the Pointed style began to decline in Normandy. It 
‘became surcharged and obtuse. It lost its fine proportions, 
-and gradually ceased to please. It lingered on till the beginning 
-of the sixteenth century, when a taste for Classic forms began 
to obtain, and the Pointed style gave way to the revival of the 
Roman. 

Change of Internal Structure in fron. 
THE COMMISSIONERS ON IRON. 

Mr. Rastrick mentions that at the Pontypool Iron Works 
a bar of wrought-iron suspended, and continually struck by a 
hammer at the bottom, dropped in two after a length of time, 
but he knows of no instance of a change of structure on rail- 
ways. Mr. Hawkshaw, though he has observed crystallisation 
in broken rails and axles, has not traced it directly to vibration : 
he thinks mill-gearing and shafts would furnish good examples, 
though when they break the various circumstances under which 
the fractures have taken place should be observed. Mr. 
Grissell has observed that the vibration to which crane chains 
are exposed changes the iron from very beautiful malleable iron 
to the crystalline appearance of cast-iron. He does not con- 
sider that cast-iron is subject to the alteration of structure. Mr. 
Fox considers that vibration does not produce a change in the 
internal structure of wrought-iron, and instances that if the 
thread of a screw be cut in a wrought-iron bar, and that the 
bar be broken across the tapped part, the fracture there will be 
found more crystalline than at the other part : he mentions the 
frequency with which shafts and mill-gearing break, and states 
that cold-hammering the axles to give them a high polish 
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changes their internal structure ; but instead of remedying the 
injury by annealing, he recommends that they should be finished 
at a high temperature. Mr. Grissell mentions that chains of 
cranes often break with a crystalline fracture, which he 
attributes to a change in the internal structure, but he does not 
consider the same effect is produced in cast-iron. Mr. Fair- 
bairn states that repeatedly making a wrought-iron bar red-hot 
and plunging it into cold water renders it crystalline, and that 
the fibrous texture may be restored by annealing ; he considers 
that percussion renders the fibres more liable to break off short, 
but that without it is sufficient to cause a considerable increase 
of temperature it does not produce any real internal change. 
Mr. Glynn considers that the structure both of wrought and 
cast-iron is altered by a succession of blows, the wrought to a 
crystalline structure, the cast to larger crystals; he has 
observed this appearance particularly in axles, mill-shafts, 
toothed wheels, crowbars, and crane-chains ; the latter, even 
when specially made of strong fibrous iron, require to be 
annealed after about three years ; the axles of tenders to which 
breaks have been applied he mentions as particularly subject 
to this change. He attributes the alteration to galvanic action, 
induced by the alloys from which iron is never entirely free, 
and considers that the action is increased by blows. He also 
mentions that brass wire, of copper and zinc, originally tough 
and fibrous, continually breaks off short with a crystalline 
fracture radiating in the form of a star, showing a change in the 
structure such as would have taken place if the metal had been 
melted and had crystallised in cooling; this effect is more 
rapidly produced in an atmosphere containing sulphuric acid. 
Mr. W. H. Barlow mentions having caused a piece of fibrous 
iron to be hammered for a long time by a blacksmith, and that 
he found the iron changed from a fibrous to a crystalline 
structure; but as axles do not undergo the same sort of 
hammering, he does not know whether the same effect takes 
place in them. Mr. Stephenson considers the fact of an altera- 
tion of structure as highly improbable, and cites the connecting 
rod of an engine having vibrated 25,000,000 times, and yet 
being perfectly fibrous. In the cases of axles the iron may not 
have been fibrous in the first instance, for though when a piece 
of iron is rolled from 1 foot in length to 20 feet it necessarily 
becomes fibrous, it does not necessarily become so when rolled 
from 1 foot in length to 6 feet. He says that in all the cases of 
change of structure which he has heard of there has always 
been some important link wanting. Mr. Locke considers that 
concussion would alter the structure of iron, but would not 
offer an opinion as to whether the fracture of axles arose from 
that cause ; he mentions that a great many axles broke when 
the crank axles were in use, but that since straight axles have 
been adopted fewer breakages have occurred. Mr. Brunel 
doubts the change of internal structure, and thinks the various 
appearances of different fractures result as much from the mode 
in which the iron is broken. The same piece of iron may be 
made to exhibit a fibrous fracture when broken by a slow heavy 
blow, and a crystalline fracture when broken by a sharp, short 
blow. Temperature alone has also a decided effect upon the 
fracture ; iron broken in a cold state shows a more crystalline 
fracture than the same iron warmed a little. 


Architects’ Names on Buildings. 
W. H. LEEDS. 

Among those whimsical absurdities to which custom recon- 
ciles us is that of inscribing the name of the architect and the 
date of a building, not where they can be seen, and convey 
such information at a single glance, but where they must 
remain unseen for ever, namely, on the foundation-stone. 
Surely this practice must have been of Irish origin, since a 
more blundering one, and one more contrary to the plainest 
common sense, can hardly be conceived. It is all very well to 
bury underground the names of lord mayors, or other official 
worthies and-dignitaries who assist at the ceremony of laying 
the first stone, because it matters not how soon they and every- 
thing relating to the childish silver trowel part of the business 
are forgotten; but that there should ever be any mystery or 
room for doubt as to who was really the architect of a building, 
when all uncertainty might be obviated by a mere name and 
date, is quite preposterous, Besides which, it is very likely to 
happen, and often does happen, that a structure is either 
rebuilt, or nearly, on its old foundations, and in such cases 
what becomes of the veracity of the inscription on the founda- 
tion-stone, should it ever come to light at all? Had architects 
invariably made it the practice to affix their names to their 
works, we should now be at no loss to know who we are 
indebted to for those noble fabrics of olden time which are the 
admiration of all, Why it should not be done I do not under- 
stand, when every engraver puts his name to the plates he 
executes. Neither would there be any occasion that the 
architect’s name should be ostentatiously displayed ; for were 
it cut merely on the lintel or architrave of a door, the plat- 
band above a basement, or some member of that kind, it 
would not obtrude itself on the eye, nor discover itself till 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Weymouth Corporation have decided upon the 
erection of a first-class hotel, and in a town with so 
hopeful a future one ought to become a most profitable 
speculation. The outlay contemplated is 20,000/., and no 
doubt many hotelkeepers will be forthcoming. The condi- 
tions are very reasonable. ‘The rent will begin at 40/7, and 
the additions will never allow it to exceed 200/,ayear. The 
proprietors of the hotel will have the finest site in the town, 
and the reputation that comes from being the only tenants 
who can hold from the Corporation. The hotel will be 
near the railway termini. If a larger outlay than 20,000/. 
should be expended, the Corporation can reduce the ground 
rent. We should also like to see it stated that arrangements 
under a penalty had been entered into with the South- 
Western Railway Company for a service of trains that might 
be relied on. ‘The project should excite much emulation 
among investors, and if the value of it counts for anything, 
many architects ought to be immediately at work preparing 
sketches for the hotel. 


By this time the people of Worcester will have heard 
more talk about sewage than is usually poured forth ata 
Sanitary (Institute Congress. Professor Ropinson selected 
‘“‘ Sewage Disposal” in general as his subject ; while Mr. 
GoDFREY confined himself to ‘‘The Amines Process of 
Sewage Treatment.” Mr. Hrnry Law explained “‘ A 
Method of Regulating the Maximum Discharge of Sewers ;” 
while Mr. H. R. NewrTon expatiated on ‘The Errors of 
Exposing Sewage to Light and Air, and on the Remedy for 
such Evils.” Mr. A. H. Reeves explained ‘‘ Experiments 
in Sewer Ventilation considered in Relation to Public 
Health.” Then Dr. Percy FRANKLAND described “ Recent 
Practical Results in Treatment of Sewage,” and the title 
alone is enough to suggest the weakness of the other 
papers. Mr. Wittis Bunp recommended ‘A Standard 
for Effluents from Sewage Works.” It may be safely 
prophesied that after all the labour that was taken in the 
preparation of papers they will not affect the sewage question 
in Worcester. 


THE examinations in science of the Science and Art 
Department have interest for an immense number of young 
people. As in similar cases, the papers which have to be 
worked out excite much curiosity, and in consequence 
constant watchfulness has to be exercised in order that the 
questions may not be known until the last moment. Follow- 
ing the precedent in the universities and other examina- 
tions, Messrs. CoapMAN & HAtt, Limited, have brought out 
a series of sixteen handbooks, corresponding with the 
various sections of the examinations, in which examples of 
the Department’s examination papers are given and worked 
out with more fulness than the most exacting examiner 
could desire. But the little books are likely to have a 
wider use, ‘The questions being of a kind that will test the 
general knowledge of a subject by a competitor, the answers 
to them as given in the pages will supply as much informa- 
tion about science as the average reader is likely to require. 
In that way the solutions will help many who have never 
studied in the Department’s schools. 


PROFESSOR BEAUMONT, in an address which he deli- 
vered at Leeds, pointed out the shortcomings, as well as 
the excellence, of English textiles as shown in the Paris 
Exhibition. Innumerable samples of silks in the Exhi- 
bition owed, he said, much of their elegant decoration to 
the technical capacity of the originators. Only the apt 
union of technique and art was competent to produce the 
well-balanced and the cleverly constructed woven effect. 
There was a marked difference between the merit of the 
designing and manufacturing skill displayed in the produc- 
tion of ornamental textures for ladies’ costumes, mantlings, 
and decorative purposes, and the ordinary woollen and 
worsted goods for gentlemen’s wear. The former were 
unique in workmanship and of singular newness in design ; 
the latter were characterised by commonness of pattern, 
Inelegance of texture, and unattractiveness of finish. 


Assuming that the ‘French and Belgian manufacturers, 
who were the principal textile exhibitors, had  ex- 
posed the best finished specimens of their manu- 


facturing achievements in woollens as in silks, there 
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evidence in their work of a lack of 
skill in both the arts of designing and producing 
woollen goods. British manufacturers were unable to glean 
any important lesson from the woollen and worsted samples, 
which in some instances were inferior reproductions or 
imitations of English or Scotch styles. In the Belgian 
collections he had detected several designs which were 
sessions ago produced in Yorkshire cottage looms. The 
woollens and worsted fabrics of those countries bore im- 
portant testimony to our supremacy in those branches of 
weaving, in which we were second to no country in the 
world. Granting that in recent years our Continental 
contemporaries had made accelerated and _ substantial 
advance in all departments of textile manufacturing, the 
progress in economic production, in excellence of design and 
finish in this country had been equally pronounced and far- 
reaching. No nation could produce woven fabrics more 
effectively or more economically than Great Britain, the 
capacity and skill of her mill hands being indisputably with- 
out parallel. But when we were weighed in the balances 
for technical knowledge and art culture, such as ensued 
from systematic training, were we not found wanting? These 
foundations of our textile industries required strengthening. 
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THE fourth of the series of “One Man” photographic 
exhibitions will be open at the Camera Club, Bedford 
Street, on and after October 4. This time it is the work 
of Mr. H. P. Ropinson which has been selected. As a 
photographer of landscapes he is much appreciated. The 
object of the exhibitions is to further the efforts to add 
qualities of a pictorial kind to the matter-of-fact reproduc- 
tions of the camera, and as already the Club has rendered 
service to photegraphy, we may hope for still more advan- 
tages from its efforts. 


MADAME PoMMERY, whose name is well known among 
drinkers of champagne, has made compensation for any 
loss which France has incurred by the removal of the 
Another work of MIL.Et, in better 
condition, known as the Géeaners, has been in the posses- 
sion of M. Frerpinanp BISCHOFFSHEIM, who hitherto 
declined to sell the picture, although he was offered 
300,000 francs for it. He has, however, acceded to 
Madame PoMMERY’s appeals, on the condition that the 
picture was to find its way to one of the public collections. 
It was easy to agree, and the Louvre will therefore be able 
to show one fine work of MILLET. 


ABOUT seven years ago L’Ecole du Meuble was opened 
in the Rue de Reuilly, by the Municipality of Paris, for the 
training of young men who desired to follow the furniture 
trade. The building was not, however, adapted for a trade 
school, and it has been decided to erect another in the 
same street, where about one hundred and thirty students. 
can be accommodated. The ground belongs to the 
Municipality. The school will have an amphitheatre 
for theoretical courses, a hall for exhibiting the furniture 
executed in the school, and workshops in which the latest 
forms of tools and machines will be in use. It is estimated 
that the erection of the building will cost 600,000 francs. 
It is a large sum, but if it can’ preserve the furniture trade 
from extinction in Paris, it will be well laid out. 


Ir used to be said that a diplomatist should begin his » 
education with courses of dancing, and finish with cookery. 
But, if we may judge from the character of the embassies. 
in St. Petersburg, the arts are now the most fortunate aids. 
to promotion, and Rupens is the great exemplar for all. 
Italian diplomacy is in the hands of the Baron MAROCHETTI, 
the son of the sculptor who so easily gained success in 
England, Madame MarocuetT! is a painter of ability, and 
what better opportunity to discover secrets could be devised 
than when making a portrait or a bust? The French 
Colonel Briors, who is military attaché, can also make 
busts; and as internecine broils do not make much differ- 
ence among diplomatists, the wife of the Bavarian ambas- 
sador has sat to him. The wife of the Swedish ambassador 
cultivates landscape-painting. ‘The Czar also patronises art 
in a way, for he blows a cornopean when he desires to be 
solaced. 
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INTERIOR OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL, SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


by JOHN SELL COTMAN. 
From the Drawing belonging to James Reeve Esq 
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STIRLING HIGH SCHOOL. [J. M. McLAREN.] 


NOS. 147, 143.-NEW WING. 
NO. 149._DOORWAY IN OBSERVATORY TOWER, 


INTERIOR OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL, SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


HE original water-colour drawing by Corman, 
belonging to Mr. Reeve, from which the illustration 


is taken, measures 14 inches by ro} inches. The view 
through the doorway shows the steps leading to choir. 
The galleries seen on left existed in 1800, when the drawing 
was made, but they were subsequently removed. 


A PROPOSED CHANNEL BRIDGE. 


HE Tron and Steel Institute has assembled this year in 
Paris at the rooms of the National Industry Encourage- 
ment Society, and its first sitting, held on Tuesday under the 
presidency of Sir J. Kitson, was well attended. One of the 
papers read was forwarded by M. Schneider, of Creuzot, and 
M. Hersent, ex-president of the French Civil Engineers’ Society, 
on the Channel bridge, and gave an elaborate account of the 
scheme. ‘The route chosen as the line, stretching over the 
shallowest parts of the Channel and connecting the shores 
where closest to each other, commences at a point near Cape 
Gris Nez, passes over the Colbart and Varne banks, and ter- 
minates near Folkestone. The Colbart and Varne banks are 
situated near the centre of the Channel about six kilométres 
apart, the depth of the water at that point not exceeding seven 
or eight métres at low water, and are separated from each other 
by a depression about 25 métres to 27 metres deep. Between 
the Varne and the British coast the depth does not exceed 
29 métres, but near Colbart the bottom sinks somewhat abruptly 
down to 40 métres. It then attains 55 métres about midway 
across, when it begins gradually to rise. In these parts the 
chief difficulties would be encountered in laying the founda- 
tions. The result of repeated experiments is that the ground 
is found to be sufficiently solid to support very extensive works, 
and the borings lately made in connection with the proposed 
tunnel have confirmed preceding experiments as to the position 
and nature of the bottom as published by M. de Gamond. 
More precise inquiries will be necessary when the works are 
proceeded with, as regards each pier, in order to be in a posi- 
tion to solve each detail beforehand. The metal to be used is 
steel. The extensive use of it lately made both in France and 
elsewhere, notably in the Forth bridge, removes every doubt as 
to the feasibility of dispensing with about 50 per cent. in weight 
by the use of steel, while insuring the same degree of safety. 
The amount of metal and machinery to be provided would 
represent an aggregate weight of about 1,000,000 tons, the 
assumption being that each country will have to supply one- 
half of this amount. A powerful impulse would for a long 
period be given to national industry. The many improvements 
made in the art of bridge building warrant every hope of suc- 
cess in an attempt to turn out spans of metal 500 metres in 
length across the Channel, supported by columns resting at 
different depths on the bottom of the sea. A rough calculation 
gives, with reasonable certainty, 380,000,000 francs for masonry 
supports, and 480,000,000 francs for the metallic superstructure ; 
in all, 860,000,000 francs, or 34,400,000/. The works for the 
tunnel and the railways of both countries would have to be 
planned later on, in agreement with the companies whose lines 
would lead up to the bridge. The time required for the under- 
taking may be fixed at about ten years. The whole of the 
pillars will occupy a little over one-twelfth of the section of the 
Channel. This reduction of the section of the Channel is not 
likely to exercise a notable influence on the erosion of the bottom, 
or to bring about an appreciable increase of the speed of the 
flood and ebb tides. The distance between the piers, fixed 
at 500 and 300 metres for the large spans, will not be less than 
200 and 100 metres respectively for the small ones, and will 
be sufficient to prevent their proving an obstacle to the free 
navigation of sailing vessels. As regards steamships no such 
danger is to be apprehended, as the current, which would 
become a little faster in the centre of the open spans, would 
carry floating bodies, even disabled vessels, towards that part 
and prevent their ever touching the bridge. Owing to these 
distances and dimensions the piers would in no way modify 
the conditions of navigation in the Channel, and would not 
constitute an appreciable obstacle to navigation in general. 
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As for the metallic superstructure, the metal columns firmly 
placed upon the platforms of the supporting piers of masonry 
are of a distinctly cylindrical shape, and vary in height 
between 4o and 42'78 métres, and on them will be placed the 
main girders of the bridge. There will thus be between the 
lower part of the beams and the level of the sea at low water a 
free space varying in height between 61 and 63°78 métres, 
which height at high water will be reduced to 54 and 56°78 
métres respectively. This height is amply sufficient for the 
passage of vessels of whatsoever description or tonnage. By 
placing the flooring upon vertical cylindrical columns the 
minimum height of 50 métres is kept throughout the whole 
width of the span, a result not achieved in the bridge over the 
Forth. The girders are to be simple, unlatticed and trussed, 
so as to insure the proper distribution of all stresses. The 
level of the permanent way is 72 métres above the low-water 
level. The height might have been reduced by arranging the 
permanent way in the lower portion of the bridge, but in that case 
it would have been necessary to make the cross beams a great 
deal larger and consequently heavier. By raising the permanent 
way, on the contrary, a marked economy is attainable which 
will certainly not be absorbed by increased expenses involved 
by the necessity of erecting viaducts at both ends of the bridge. 
There will be a double set of rails, and the width of the flooring 
proper will be 8 métres. The width of the bridge is variable, 
the greatest distance being between the axes of the main 
girders, 25 métres, a space necessary to insure the stability of 
the structure under the action of violent gusts of wind. The 
roadways are of the ordinary width of 15 métres between the 
axes and the rails, the latter set in grooves to obviate accidents. 
The floor, made of ribbed sheet-iron, is to cover the bridge 
throughout its length, so as to make every part accessible to the 
men appointed for its supervision. Between and outside the 
roadways pavements are provided for the men to stand on and 
thus keep out of the way of passing trains. On the flooring 
may be set up refuges, stations for the guards, signal-boxes, 
switches, &c. All these arrangements can be multiplied 
according to the requirements of the traffic, and scattered over 
any convenient points and spans on the piers. Lighthouses 
may be erected to indicate obstacles to be avoided. The 
various kinds of lights used in lighthouses may also serve to 
indicate to shippers the distance from the Colbart and Varne 
banks. It would have been easy to establish a bridge with 
four lines of rails instead of two, but the probable development 
of the traffic did not appear to warrant any increase of outlay 
in that direction. A road for ordinary vehicles is also super- 
fluous, as goods will always be carried by rail. To meet 
objections from a military point of view, arrangements could be 
made for making the span at either end of the bridge unfit for 
use ; the two end spans, notably, which are in contact with the 
abutments, might be removable or revolve. The paper pro- 
ceeded to give a minute account of the mode of construction, 
and was accompanied by plans. 

The President remarked that the Institute felt it a high 
compliment to have such a paper contributed, and in inviting 
discussion he suggested that this should be confined to the 
engineering side of the question. The discussion was opened 
by Mr. Daniel Adamson, an ex-president of the Institute, who 
remarked that the ground was exceedingly favourable for a 
tunnel, whereas a bridge would greatly interfere with the free 
pathway of nations. Within the ten years, moreover, required 
for its erection steamers would have made further advances. 
They already carried goods for 1-50th of a penny per ton per 
mile, which, coupled with the cheapness of railway, was not 
encouraging for this scheme. He did not know whether it had 
originated in a vigorous and youthful brain of audacity or in a 
mature and experienced mind. The Forth bridge had shown 
the feasibility of 1,640 feet spans, and the plan proposed in the 
paper was probably the only one on which this bridge could be 
constructed. He approved the deviations from the Forth 
bridge as to girders and structural arrangements. Nothing 
could be more harassing than curved elliptical girders, and 
with the trussed girder the wind would doubtless have much 
less influence. The annual cost of painting to preserve the 
bridge would be enormous. As to the superstructure there 
would be no risk. Any risk in the case would be in the piers 
or foundations from the action of the waves. There would, 
however, be great liability to accident, and a single collision 
might stop the traffic for six or twelve months. Nevertheless, 
such a scheme for facilitating commerce and promoting the 
comfort of travellers deserved a hopeful and encouraging 
reception. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Tilden Wright, who, 
as an advocate of the tunnel, expressed satisfaction at this 
collateral movement, and expressed his conviction that within 
the next twenty or thirty years the connection must and would 
be made. The ground under the Channel was highly suitable 
for a tunnel, but he could not say whether it was equally suited 
for the bridge. The tunnel, moreover, would cost only one-sixth 
of the sum estimated for the bridge. 

The President expressed the thanks of the Institute to MM. 
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Schneider and Hersent for their paper on this imposing project, 
and for the drawings, prepared with great care and at a great 
cost, which accompanied it. As to Mr. Adamson’s remarks on 
youthful audacity, he must surely give Sir John Fowler credit 
for having long ago sown his wild oats, and for being beyond 
the accusation of extreme youthfulness. Mr. Baker, in the face 
of considerable opposition, had succeeded in carrying out the 
Forth bridge with two spans one-third of a mile each. They 
were the consulting engineers of this scheme, and Sir John had 
assured him that he would undertake to construct a Channel 
bridge. The only formality required, therefore, was that rich 
mations like England and France should furnish the requisite 
funds. An eminent Paris financier was prepared to finance the 
scheme, just as he believed there were gentlemen who would 
finance anything, and as an iron manufacturer he himself 
looked upon the project with considerable affection, trusting 
that a large share of the contracts for the million tons of steel 
would fall into the hands of members of the Institute. The 
calculations had been checked by the highest authorities. 


CITY CHURCHES. 


MEETING of the City Commission of Sewers was held 
at the Guildhall on Tuesday. Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, 
the medical officer of health, reported that very serious defects 
had been found in the vaults beneath the churches of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard Street, Allhallows the Great and Less, 
Upper Thames Street, and St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, arising 
from large collections of human remains, which had probably 
been rendered actively offensive by leakage from surrounding 
drains. In the first two cases notices were served before the 
recess on the rectors and churchwardens to close the church 
pending a proper investigation as to the source of the evils. In 
every case he (Dr. Saunders) had been in communication with 
the Burials Act Department of the Home Office, and in all 
probability Orders in Council would be obtained directing the 
responsible authorities to take effectual measures to remove all 
source of danger to the public health under his directions. A 
large cesspool had been discovered in the rear of the vestry of 
St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, College Hill, which had been a 
source of nuisance for some time past. The work of remedy 
was now being proceeded with, and as the church was closed 
for a periodical cleansing there had been no occasion to serve 
a formal notice to discontinue divine service. 


PREHISTORIC NORTHUMBERLAND.* 


Ae eer ee which has to do with that which is ancient 

in the widest sense, is an important branch of the new 
and advancing science of anthropology, which relates to man 
in his every aspect and in all times and places. Prehistoric 
archeology takes cognisance of man in his very earliest con- 
ditions before the dawn of recorded history. It is the connect- 
ing and binding link between geology and historical times. 
My own first acquaintance with the prehistoric remains of this 
country was when I first came to my present parish of Birtley, 
in North Tynedale, about twenty-eight years since. Shelter- 
ing from a driving shower on the lonely hillside, under the lee 
of a high stone wall and an umbrella, I saw, in looking around, 
what seemed to be the foundations of 


Circular Dwellings 


such as Livingstone describes in South Africa. He says he 
tried to induce his people to build their houses “on the square,” 
as we do, but as soon as his back was turned they reverted to 
the accustomed mode. Around these ancient dwellings were 
a ditch and defensive mounds. This “ Carry house” camp— 
the “caer,” as in Carlisle, refers probably to the Celtic town 
itself—was one of the many ancient British villages fortified, 
like a Maori pah in New Zealand, with similar strong palisades 
fixed upon the rampart encircling it, as Czesar describes those 
in the south of England in his days. My sheltering wall was a 
dividing fence between two ancient farm holdings, thus testi- 
fying to the camp being a landmark of old. The circular 
habitations were from 15 to 24 feet in diameter, having a low 
perpendicular wall of wattled work, the roof formed of young 
saplings, brought together at the top in conical shape, like 
our hay and corn stacks—daubed outside with clay, and 
covered on the summit with sods or turf—having sometimes a 
partition, thus making, as I found in this camp, two chambers, 
or else a kind of raised couch. This I found after excavations 
in the hut-circles by permission of the Duke of Northumber- 
dand, the landowner. Our work was rewarded by the discovery 
of many interesting relics of the latest prehistoric period, 


Knee paper by the Rev. G. Rome Hall, F.S.A., read at the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


passing, as we judged, from faint indications into the times of 
the Roman Conquest and occupation. 


A Late Celtic Sword. 

Among other things I found lying broken in the interstices 
of the rude flagging of the chief dwelling a much corroded long 
sword of iron, first thought to be a Saxon Thane’s, but after- 
wards decided by Mr. Franks, of the British Museum, to be 
late Celtic. Its blue point was still sheathed in the rounded 
point of the bronze-tipped scabbard, and it was probably very 
like those described by Tacitus as used by the Caledonians at 
the battle of the Grampians. Their swords were of iron, but 
so ill tempered that they bent at every stroke ; and so it was 
no wonder that the well-armed legionaries of Agricola, with 
whose advance the prehistoric times in Northumberland end 
about A.D. 180, won the victory. 


Ancient British Relics. 

One of the rarest “finds” here in this hut circle was a 
broken buckle of bronze from the horse trapping of an ancient 
British chariot, laid on a flagstone near the much corroded 
sword. There was also, in a “made” cavity under the central 
slab, a bundle of spear heads, daggers, and knives of iron. 
These relics are in the Alnwick Castle Museum, and a full 
description in the London Archeologia. It was suggested to 
me, a little time ago, that a paper on “ Northumberland in 
Prehistoric Times” might possess some interest for the 
members of the British Association now met together in its 
chief town—in particular for those connected with the Anthro- 
pological Section. It is very difficult, however, to condense 
into a few minutes any conspectus of what we now know of 
this county before the Romans crossed the Derwent and the 
Tyne. Nevertheless, it may be worth the trial ; and if there 
should be failure, it is not for want of material. Especially 
may I be permitted the honour of presenting at least a hasty 
sketch before you, as at the last or second meeting of the 
British Association here in 1863 I brought forward notes of a 
survey of ancient British remains observed, many of them for 
the first time, in the valleys of the rivers North Tyne and 
Rede. Since then numerous discoveries of much interest have 
been made by competent explorers, such as the Rev. William 
Greenwell, Messrs. Hardy, D. D. Dixon, and others, which 
have been recorded in that valuable work, Mr. Greenwell’s 
“British Barrows,” the Archologia Aliana, Transactions of 
the Natural History Society of Durham and Northumberland, 
and Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club, the Berwickshire Field 
Club, and other archzological and scientific publications. My 
remarks do not refer to the old historic Northumbria, the land 
north of the river Humber, far-reaching then to the Firth of 
Forth, but only to this modern Northumberland, which has so 
dwindled in area that it is now two counties distant from the 
Humber, a mere fraction of the great Anglian kingdom of the 
Bretwaldas—greatly lessened in its extent in the course of 
centuries ; like Lotharingia, the wide realm of Lothair, now 
diminished to the present small province of Lorraine in 
Germany ; or the Land of Israel, first synonymous with David’s 
extensive kingdom, but after his son Solomon’s days referring 
only to the northern part of the Holy Land, west of Jordan. 
Within the bounds of ancient Northumbria, the Victoria Cave, 
near Settle, in Yorkshire, has made us familiar, in the times 
when Britain was joined on to the Continent of Europe, with 
the handiwork of palzeolithic man of the old Stone Age—inter- 
glacial, or even, as some would say, pre-glacial. It has been 
well described by Professor Boyd Dawkins, as Mr. Pengelly 
has with infinite care and zeal done for the great bone cavern 
of Torquay—Kent’s Hole—which I have recently had the 
advantage of seeing, with the remains of the mammoth, true 
British lion, no longer a heraldic myth, the woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, and other extinct carnivora—the contemporaries of 
the troglodytes of the Devon and Yorkshire cave-habitations. 
So far as Northumberland is concerned, we have never as yet 
found a trace of the men of the oldest stone period of rudely- 
chipped implements and weapons. In Norfolk we find their 
nearest home and vestiges, so far as I know. 


The Neolithic Period. 

After an immense lapse of ages, following Sir John Lub- 
bock’s division, we pass to the Neolithic times, when man first 
leaves some proofs of his existence in this country in numerous 
polished stone implements. Not ali his, however, for the three 
ages suggested by the Danish antiquaries overlapped each 
other—stone being in use in the bronze age, and bronze in the 
iron age. These Neolithic people, the earliest inhabitants of 
Europe, Britain, and Northumberland, must have appeared 
many thousands of years since; but here we cannot speak 
with any definiteness. They were immensely superior to the 
palzolithic men—had, as a race, “long heads” (not mentally, 
but physically speaking), and therefore are called the “ dolicho- 
cephalic people,” of whom no representative has as yet been 
disinterred in Northumberland or Durham from any ‘long- 
barrow.” Nevertheless, they must have been here, from the 
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great number of polished stone axes, celts, and other weapons 
and implements discovered at various times. They were of 
low stature, dark complexion, and had dark eyes, such men as 
the Iberian survivals‘in Wales and Ireland whom we still meet 
with. They had a kind of civilisation, had domesticated 
animals, like the dos Jongifrons, the small cattle yet found in 
Wales and the Highlands of Scotland. The Chillingham wild 
cattle are of much later date, brought in by the Saxons—dark- 
coloured shorthorns. They cultivated some plants and seeds ; 
knew some of the arts, as weaving. They practised inhuma- 
tion, burying the body doubled up as in sleep in stone-lined 
graves. They had pleasing features, and were of a gentle dispo- 
sition, and are supposed to be of the same Turanian stock as 
the Basques of Spain and the Lapps and Finns. Ignorant of 
all metals, it is thought, except, perhaps, of gold. Gold 
beads have been taken from a cairn at Chesterhope of the 
bronze age, and a gold amulet found near Bellingham passed 
into the melting-pot. Professor Rhys supposes that “ Druidism 
originated with the non-Aryan, non-Celtic people.” The super- 
stitious respect paid to fairies, elves, and the “little people” 
still met with on our Anglo-Scottish borders, is not improbably 
a survival of the Neolithic worship of ancestors—one of the 
oldest religions, like sun and element worship. At this time 
and till after the Christian era dense, illimitable forests 
spread over nearly the whole land, especially in the river 
valleys, in which roamed various species of wild animals, the 
red and other deer, the brown bear, wolf, wild boar, reindeer, 
_and others ; objects of the chase to the Neolithic hunters and 
those of later times. The climate was colder in winter and 
warmer in summer on account of the great extent of forest 
land, and there would be far more rainfall, as was the case even 
to the Norman Conquest, when the impenetrable Forest of 
Lowes, north of the Roman Wall, and others were burnt, as 
they were also by the Romans, to prevent if possible the 
vanquished fugitives from finding refuge. The contour of hill 
and valley in prehistoric times would be much the same as we 
see it at the present day, and as it has been since the glacial 
period passed away. The Stone Age had its modern represen- 
tatives, until the European settlement of America, in the Red 
Indians, very nearly in the aborigines of Australia, and other 
savage races. Within memory in Northumberland, bullocks 
have been killed with a stone hatchet, and sheep flayed with a 
flint knife. After an interval, we know not of how long dura- 
tion, but probably about B.C. 1000, in our country there came an 
invading race, using weapons of bronze, taller, fiercer-looking , 
having high cheek-bones, fair hair, and blue eyes. 


The Eronze Age. 


Being better armed they soon conquered the aborigines, 
probably intermarrying with them, as we find a puzzling cir- 
cumstance in second “long heads” cropping out in later times, 
as in a burial cist near the Barrasford whinstone quarries in 
North Tynedale. One result of the mingling of the two races, 
the stone-using, black-eyed “long heads,” and these new 
invaders, the bronze-using, blue-eyed ‘“brachy-cephalic” or 
round-headed people, is said to be shown now in their very 
distant descendants, the brown-eyed friends who are so much 
admired by many in our days. These invaders were the first 
wave of the Aryan or Indo-Germanic migration from the far 
East, I venture to think, though Canon Taylor has some reasons 
to give for an original home near the Baltic. Nearly all the 
barrows opened in Northumberland belong to this age of bronze, 
Mr. Greenwell thinks, and from my own experience I am glad 
to coincide in this opinion. Sharp-cutting and thrusting swords, 
axes, chisels, and other weapons of war and instruments of 
peace of this period and from this country are found in profu- 
sion in our public museums and private collections, especially 
in that of Mr, Greenwell, of Durham, These first “ round- 
heads” are considered to have been of the Gadhelic or Gaelic 
branch of the Celtic race, who were, in their turn, conquered 
and driven back westward into the Isle of Man and Ireland, 
and northwards into the Highlands of Scotland, by the 
Brithons, whom the Saxons called ‘“ Welsh,” or strangers, 
thus adding insult to injury. These Cymric people of the 
latter migration from the far East resembled their predecessors 
in Northumberland. We seem to have a trace of their landing 
at Holy Island and retreat westward across this narrow part of 
our island in the Irish name “ lough ” for lake, only used in this 
county and near Carlisle; also in’ “ros,” the Gadhelic 
word for a prominent headland; in Mill-£vock, near Birtley ; 
in the name of the river Tyne; don, dan, utain, water, and 
others. These earliest Celts are supposed to have brought in 
cremation, of which burning of the dead we find a trace in our 
burial service, which speaks of “ Earth to earth, ashes ¢o ashes, 
dust to dust.” The reason for the conquest of the first branch 
of the Celts by the second was their possession of iron weapons, 
such as I have described as found in the Carry house “ camp,” 
near Birtley. In the Gunnar Peak Camp, or the great crags of 
columnar basalt in North Tynedale, a fine position, where I 
was enabled to dig into the dwellings through the liberality of 
the present Duke of Northumberland, we found iron rings and 


other objects, with fragments of British pottery ornamented 
with finger-tip impressions, similar to the fictile ware, cinerary, 
“ food-vessel,” and “ drinking-cup” urns in prehistoric barrows, 
throughout the county. Unlike the result of explorations in 
the triple fort at Greaves Ash—the largest ancient British 
stronghold in Northumberland—we met with undoubted traces 
of intercourse with Roman civilisation. There were in the 
Gunnar Camp (only one of several in the Barrasford crags) 
two rectangular as well as circular dwellings. Gallic huts of 
both forms are represented on the Antonian Column at Rome. 
In the smaller square building, probably of somewhat later 
date than the rest, we discovered and rescued out of a lump of 
clayey soil, a beautifal harp-shaped fibula or brooch of bronze, 
with safety-pin attached, in such anexcellent condition that any 
of my fair auditors might not have disdained to use it. This 
and fragments of Samian and Amphor pottery showed us that 
the end had now been reached of prehistoric times in North- 
umberland. Imperial Rome had laid its mighty, far-reaching 
hand upon the neck of Britannia, and she was no longer free,, 
but a vassal tributary of the Eternal City. 


Money Hill. 

A fortnight ago I saw near Merivale Bridge, on Dartmoor, a 
plateau of moorland covered with prehistoric remains; a 
“Druid” circle, so-called ; cists, hut circles, a fallen dolmen or 
stone table, the largest menhir or standing stone on Dartmoor ; 
and two long, double avenues of stones. On Harter Brook, 
below Prince Town, I visited cairns, a double avenue of stones, 
and a well-preserved ancient British ramparted village, with 
numerous hut circles within the enclosure. All except these 
avenues of stones I could show in many parts of this country 
to any visitor, who would find them exceedingly similar to pre- 
Roman remains in Devonshire. Our finest monolith is near 
Swinburn Castle, 11 feet in height, in which are three of those 
mysterious cup-markings noticed first in rocks close to British 
camps near Doddington and Old Berwick, in Northumberland, 
since discovered in prehistoric stone monuments from Argyle- 
shire to Cornwall. Mr. Rivett-Carnac has found their analogues 
in India on rocks devoted to “ Mahadeo” worship, that is, of 
the reproductive powers of nature. These archaic sculpturings 
of cups and concentric circles are met with on the slabs forming 
cists or stone-lined graves. The Lord Bishop of Newcastle, 
Dr. Hodgkin, and myself found fifteen stones with cups upon 
them in the great burial mound, or family barrow, at Pitland 
Hills, near Birtley. The most interesting earthwork which we 
possess is the Money Hill at Gunnarton, about 50 feet high, 
conical, with surrounding and flanking ramparts and ditches. 
A dragon is supposed to be keeping watch and ward over a 
buried treasure, deep within the great “how”—a Norse Saga 
legend. Hence the name of Money Hill. But, after digging 
on the second occasion far below the natural level, I neither 
saw any dragon-watcher nor found any hidden riches. Though 
we have several good examples of the lines of terrace-cultivation 
for the limited growth of corn by the ancient Britons, probably 
the most striking and complete is that near Birtley, which rises 
tier above tier, with the north-west face 500 yards long and the 
south-east face 110 yards in length. There are very numerous 
camps, tumuli, cists, and other remains shown in MacLauchlan’s 
map, published with Dr. Collingwood Bruce’s exellent “ Lapi- 
darium Septentrionale,” many well worthy of a visit. Canoes 
of split oak-trees dug out have been found in the silt of the 
Tyne for travel and fishery, and a paddle near Tweedmouth 
like a South Sea Islander’s. Much more I might have said in 
describing “ Northumberland in prehistoric times.” Time will 
not admit of a fuller treatment vzvd voce, though it has been 
written in extended form. Sufficient, perhaps, has been 
adduced to be of some little interest to those members of the 
British Association who have not the advantage and happiness 
to be, like some of us, Northumbrians by birth or residence. 
Those of my auditors “to the manner born” may perchance 
have received some more vivid idea of the life of their remotest 
ancestors. We still need much more light than we now have. 
Some day a lacustrine dwelling may be discovered in a 
Northumbrian “lough.” As prehistoric archzology is rather 
a fashionable pursuit, is it too much to hope that greater atten- 
tion may be rendered in future to the careful observation and 
preservation of these primeval antiquities such as I have 
described? There is scope, as there is need, still for diligent 
workers in this country, whom we would gladly welcome to our 
aid. Cannot much more be done to prevent the destruction of 
ancient monuments, which, once demolished, can never be 
restored ? 

But I would interject just a word of caution. We all 
remember how Sir Walter Scott’s antiquary, Monkbarns, found 
a Roman pretorium, and held to the belief till Edie Ochiltree. 
assured him “he minded the biggin o’t.”. An antiquary in 
Northumberland was once showing a friend a “ Druid” circle 
of stones, which proved to have been placed in that position by 
a farmer for breaking in his horses. A standing stone may turn 
out to be arubbing post for cattle. Outbursts of basalt rock 
have been mistaken for British barrows, and diggings for coal 
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or iron of Medizeval or recent times for ancient pit dwellings, 
In jest, zealous scientific friends may have formed in rock face 
or boulder incised cups, which were certainly not prehistoric, in 
order to deceive an archeologist passing by. Then as to the 
vast antiquity of those interred by inhumation or cremation in 
undoubted ancient British or prehistoric burial-mounds. [| 
would like to call attention to the fact that at Warkshaugh a 
family barrow with stone-lined graves and cinerary urns, and 
also a single well-made cist in the station garden at Chollerford, 
both occupy sites which, but for embankments, would still often 
be under the level of the waters of the river North Tyne at 
flood. Nothing but a chert thumb-flint and an axe-hammer 
made of a split-nodule, with a cinerary urn and food-vessel, was 
discovered in the former, and only a small flint knife in the 
latter. Do they date from Neolithic times, as at first glance 
would appear? Or are they very much later indeed, seeing 
that the river bed and its level in flood time has changed so 
little in all these ages? Of this, however, I think we may feel 
sure, that there has been a continuity of life from these far-off 
days of the stone-using Iberic tribes, our remotest ancestors in 
Northumbria, through Gadhelic and Cymric stocks—as well as 
by Roman, Saxon, and Norman—until now. We cannot tell 
how much is our national indebtedness, even to prehistoric 
progenitors. As an instance of their skill in implement- 
making, we can refer to one that was exposed in the 
course of drainage operations on the estate of Meikle- 
wood, a few miles west of Stirling. Resting upon the front 
of the skull, and lying vertically in the blue silt, was an 
implement made of the horn of a red deer which possessed the 
following characteristics :—It was 11 inches long and 63 inches 
inits greatest girth. It consisted of a portion of the beam of the 
antler immediately above the frontal burr and brow antler, and 
included that part of the beam from which the tine second in 
order from the frontal burr had sprung. This tine had been 
broken off, and a hole had been bored at that spot completely 
through the thickness of the beam, the centre of which was 
4 inches from one end and 7 inches from the other. The 
greatest circumference of the implement was at the part 
through which the hole was bored, and here it was slightly 
curved. The aperture where it opened on the convexity from 
which the tine had sprung was oval and elongated in the long 
axis of the beam, its dimensions being 12 inch by 23-inch; on 
the opposite aspect the aperture was almost circular and 
{-inch in diameter. The shorter segment of the antler was 
truncated and shaped so that it could have been used as a 
hammer. The opposite end was bevelled and smooth, and 
polished to a sharpish edge, like that of an axe or chisel, In 
the process of forming this edge one side of the antler had been 
rubbed down much more than the other, so that the edge was 
formed by the hard solid part of the antler. The smooth 
shining surface of this edge contrasted with the rough, tuber- 
culated appearance of the rest of the antler. A piece of wood 
1? inch long occupied the hole in the antler. . Though much 
shrunk, so as not to fill it, it was obviously the remains of a 
handle with which the implement had been provided. The 
circular shape of the hole on one aspect, and its oval form on 
the other, leads one to infer that the handle had been a circular 
stick secured in the hole by wedges of wood, after the manner 
in which the handle of an axe is now fitted. From the hole not 
being midway between the two ends the implement was not 
evenly balanced, and the bevelled end was longer than the 
hammer-shaped extremity. The selection of the end of the 
antler furthest from the frontal burr for the formation of the 
bevelled edge enabled the maker to obtain a denser part of the 
horn for the cutting edge. When used with a handle the 
bevelled end could be employed as an axe, and without the 
handle it could be used as a chisel. I have little doubt that 
the implements found along with the Airthrey and Blair 
Drummond whales corresponded in shape to that which I have 
just described. Implements made of the antlers of the 
red deer are well known to archologists, and drawings 
and descriptions of several varieties may be found in various 
publications. As a rule they seem to have been fashioned into 
hammers or sharp-pointed implements. The particular pattern 
found with these ancient whales is somewhat unusual. In the 
Royal Museum at Brussels, however, are some specimens from 
the Belgian bone-caves which closely resemble in shape that 
which I have described. I may refer especially to those found 
in the Caverne de Montaigle, which were perforated with a hole 
for a handle, had one end truncated and the other bevelled to a 
chisel like edge. The discovery of these horn implements 
proves that when the fertile land now forming the Carse of 
Stirling was submerged below the sea level, the surrounding 
high lands were inhabited by a hardy Caledonian race, who 
manufactured from the antlers of the red deer useful tools and 
weapons. I have already stated that there is nothing in the 
form of these implements to lead one to suppose that they 
could be used in the chase of the whale as lances or harpoons, 
It is probable that the whales, by the side of which they were 
found, had been stranded during the ebb of the tide, and that 
the people had descended from the adjacent heights, and with 


the aid of their chisels of horn had spoiled the carcass of its 
load of flesh and blubber. In support of this view I may state 
that the three skeletons along with which the implements were 
found were lying in proximity to the edge of the Carse land, 
where it approached the adjacent high ground. It is expressly 
stated by Mr. Blackadder that the Blair Drummond whale was 
found within 400 yards of the margin of the Carse clay. The 
Airthrey whale was exposed near the high ground of the 
Abbot’s Craig; whilst the Meiklewood whale was lying at no 
great distance from the foot of the Gargunock Hills. We 
cannot fix a precise date when the men whose implements we 
have been considering lived in Scotland. It was of course 
long before the Roman occupation of Britain, and preceded the 
beginning of the present adjustment of land and sea on our 
coasts, It is doubtless to be referred to the period termed the 
Neolithic, the termination of which, according to the estimates 
of M. Morlot and other geologists, could not have been less 
than from 5,000 to 7,009 years ago, 


KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, ABERDEEN. 


PSA following is the report to the Senatus of Dr. Rowand 

Anderson on the improvement of King’s College Chapel, 
Old Aberdeen :—In accordance with your instructions, and 
after a careful survey and study of this building, and having heard 
the views of your committee regarding the proposed improve- 
ments, I beg to report as follows :—The chapel is situated on 
the north side of the University quadrangle, and was founded 
by Bishop Elphinstone in 1505. In form it isa long parallelo- 
gram, divided into six bays, terminating at the east with an 
apsidal end, having originally three traceried windows, similar 
in character to the windows on the north side of the chapel. 
It measures internally 122 feet by 29 feet, and is lighted on the 
north side by five large traceried windows, on the south by one 
large window to the west of the apse, and four flat-headed 
ones about 21 feet from the floor, and the unique four-light 
window in the west gable. The internal roof is a flat barrel 
vault constructed of oak, and was renovated in 1873 by Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works. At the same time the walls were 
stripped and plastered, and the stalls and subsellia, which 
formerly stood to the east of the middle of the chapel, were 
moved one bay further west. The position of the stalls and 
screen I would retain, as nothing is to be gained by replacing 
them in their original position, and it would curtail the space 
necessary for the present uses of the chapel. The organ I 
propose to place over the gate of the screen. The space on 
each side of it would be filled with light oak tracery work in six 
compartments as it was originally, finished on the top with the 
old canopies raised to their original level. Glimpses of the 
west window would thus be obtained on either side, and givethe 
important element of distance to the view looking westwards. 
The platform on each side of the organ would be pro- 
vided with seats for the accommodation of a choir, and the 
space below, on the north side, utilised for the bellows, &c. 
The old ambon, a considerable part of which -still remains, 
would be replaced in its original position, made good with 
what remains of the old. The original rood canopy would be 
attached to the organ front, and worked in so as to form a part 
of the organ case. I propose to shift the pulpit on the north 
side of the chapel one bay further east. This will give the 
preacher a better command of the congregation, and increase 
the seating accommodation. The spaces on the north and 
south sides of the chapel between the new position of the pulpit 
aud the old stalls will be filled with two rows of fixed oak pews, 
treated in the same style as the old stalls. The seats in the 
area I propose should be formed of rush-bottom chairs, joined 
in lengths that can be readily moved if necessary. The pulpit 
at the east I would restore to its original condition by clear- 
ing away the modern box part of the pulpit and replacing 
the panelled front which at present forms a base to the pulpit 
on the north side of the chapel. A sufficient number of stalls, 
designed in the same style as the pulpit, would be erected on 
each side for the accommodation of the Senatus., Panelling in 
keeping with the pulpit and stalls would be carried round the 
apse level with the window-sills, and finished against Bishop 
Stewart’s pulpit and the east door in the south wall. I recom- 
mend that the window at the east end should be opened out 
and fitted in with tracery in keeping with the old work; and 
although much light might not be got by doing so, it would 
remove the abruptness one feels when viewing this end. The 
tablet to the younger Scougal, inserted above the present [east 
end] pulpit, would be taken out and refixed in its original 
position on the north side of the apse. The whole of the 
present stone floor, which is in a continual state of dampness, 
should be taken up, the soil excavated to receive a bed of dry 
shivers, then a coat of asphalte, and on the top of that a layer 
of concrete. The finished floor will be laid on this bed of con- 
Crete, and will be formed of tile and stone. The east end of 
the chapel should be raised and approached by three steps, which 
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will be formed of dove marble. I do not propose to remove the 
lath and plaster from the walls, but the lines in imitation 
of Classic ashlar must be obliterated, and all the plain surface 
treated with colour in sympathy with the architecture. The 
roof should also be decorated with colour in the same spirit as 
the walls. Nothing should be done to Bishop Elphinstone’s 
tomb in the meantime. To restore the tomb to its original 
state would involve a heavy outlay, and I think this should form 
the subject of a separate effort. In making these suggestions 
I am strongly convinced that this is a restoration not to be 
viewed from a purely antiquarian point of view, but must be 
met in a spirit of compromise between the retention and pre- 
servation of all that is old and historical and the necessities of 
the present day. There are only two places for the organ ; the 
one over the gate of the screen, the other against the wall to 
the east of the stalls. I prefer the former ; a better instrument 
could be got in this position, because you would have the use of 
the spaces below for the bellows, &c. The design would work 
in well with the existing screen, and form an imposing feature 
in the ezsemdle of the interior. If the organ is placed against 
the wall, a recess would have to be formed to accommodate 
pipe and wind-boxes, and it would occupy floor-space which is 
much wanted. A chamber would also have to be formed out- 
side for the bellows, &c., which would add very considerably 
to the cost of the undertaking. In this latter position it would 
not have the same value on the general effect as above the 


screen. Undernoted is a list of the probable cost of the im- 
provements :— 
Professors’ stalls . : , ' 1 re Ss Omer O 
Ninety rush-seat chairs , : : ’ 325 = OF © 
Oak pews . : , . . , , 280 0 O 
Screens, including organ-case ; ; $ 850 0 O 
Panelling in chancel and west end of chapel 2807Oe G 
Tile and stone floors, 3034 yards . ° , 450 0 © 
Opening out and filling in tracery of east 
window . . : . ° , 1 100 O QO 
Decoration of walls and ceiling , ' , 700 O O 
Contingencies. . ’ 1 ’ > 150m-0\ 0 


£3,000 0 O 


Principal Geddes has prepared the following historical 
sketch of the improvement scheme, which accompanies the 
report :—It is proposed to take steps in order to repair and 
beautify, in a manner worthy of its history and associations, the 
King’s College Chapel of Aberdeen, which must be regarded as 
one of the most interesting buildings, whether looked at in an 
academic, ecclesiastical, or architectural point of view, of which 
the North of Scotland is possessed. It is the interior mainly, 
and indeed solely, which the subjoined scheme has in view, and 
though the exterior is not without need of attention, it is felt 
that the main object of desire sought to be accomplished 
should be the effective and harmonious treatment of the 
interior, so as to bring out its many capabilities, now neglected, 
and its fine features, unhappily obscured. The need of such 
restoration and improvement has been pressed upon the 
attention of the Senatus at various times and in various forms. 
Without going back to the adaptations of 1823, when the 
eastern half was fitted up for service according to the ideas 
then prevailing and the limited means then at command, we 
may briefly refer to the recent and immediate causes which 
have led to the present movement for the complete restoration 
and decoration of the whole building. After the library ceased 
to occupy the west end of the building, the chapel was, about 
1870, liberated from end to end to subserve its original 
purpose, and Principal P. C. Campbell, along with Mr. R. 
Matheson, of Her Majesty’s Board of Works, did the best hy 
way of restoration which it was in their power to effect with 
the resources: then at their disposal. So matters remained 
until, in 1886, the movement came for the introduction of an 
organ to accompany the chapel services. This movement 
resulted in the collection of a sum of 400/. or thereby, which is 
already in hand, and is believed in ordinary circumstances to 
be adequate, but the question thereafter at once arose as to 
where the organ was to be placed, and how it was to be cased 
so as to be in harmony with the other portions of the chapel. 
On the suggestion of Mr. George Reid, R.S.A, who advised as 
a necessary preliminary the procuring of a report upon the 
rearrangement of the interior from the highest available 
authority, Dr. Rowand Anderson, to be followed by an appeal 
thereafter to the friends of the University and to the general 
public, the Senatus granted the necessary permission, and the 
Divinity Faculty, along with the Principal, were constituted a 
preliminary committee to prepare and issue such an appeal. 
The result is now before the public in the report with plans and 
papers herewith submitted, and these plans will, it is hoped, 
commend themselves to the great majority of those interested, 
offering as they do not merely the best approximation now 
attainable to what had been the original condition of the 
chapel—any complete restoration being at best largely con- 
jectural—but also embodying a scheme of restoration which 
cannot fail greatly to beautify the interior of the chapel. 


A few remarks may be due as to particular points where 
explanation may be required. In the first place, it has to be 
remembered that the chapel, while primarily a place devoted to 
worship and divine service, is a building academic as well as 
ecclesiastical. Accordingly it has been, and continues to be, 
employed for various University functions, and particularly as 
the place for graduation ceremonies, in the public bestowing 
of degrees in arts. This circumstance has to be kept in view 
by those who might question the arrangements from an 
ecclesiological or ecclesiastical point of view, and who might 
therefore claim to criticise the treatment of the apse which is 
now proposed. On the whole, it has not been thought proper 
to disturb the arrangement, believed on good authority to have 
been made by Bishop Patrick Forbes about 1637, and continued 
from his time, whereby the throne or seat of the bishop or 
presiding minister or functionary occupies the middle part of 
the apse, as is the case in the earliest basilicas. The opening 
up of the east window is one of the architect’s recommenda- 
tions; and although the unfortunate proximity of the big 
Cromwell tower, as it is called—an erection for which neither 
this generation nor this century is responsible—cannot but mar 
the benefit thence resulting by interfering with the light from 
the east, the proposal is one that ought to be entertained in 
deference to the express authority so recommending. It is 
not proposed to fill the window with other than plain cathedral 
glass, partly to secure the full benefit of the possible light, 
partly because to fill it with stained-glass would add to the 
expense and raise the difficult question of the subject or theme 
appropriate to a window of such central prominence. Similar 
reasons have led to the adjournment of any attempt to recon- 
struct and re-embellish the founders’ tomb. Descriptive 
notices from eye-witnesses of it in old time exist, sufficient to 
enable us from tolerably close conjecture to approximate to the 
original design, and Sheriff N. Macpherson has, in his im- 
portant and valuable paper on the subject, embodied a sketch 
of the tomb as so restored, which forms an interesting illustra- 
tion to the rich and minute information so carefully amassed 
by him on the history of the College Chapel. A prominent 
feature in the proposed scheme is the treatment of the ante- 
chapel. This portion is at present left, if not neglected, at 
least not utilised, and the west window, with its very interesting 
scenes and memorials, has to be searched out by the stranger, 
instead of being, as in a church it ought to be, the first object 
to meet the eye of the visitor. It is proposed to make the 
entrance to the chapel to be ordinarily and regularly through 
the ante-chapel, and, following the example of the ante-chapel 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, to constitute it a place for the 
reception of busts and sculptured memorials of eminent men 
connected with the University. Regarding the tombstones and 
other existing memorials of the past now in the floor of the 
chapel, the following remark is due. Any slabs such as indi- 
cate by tooling or inscriptions that they belong to tombstones 
will be retained as part of the flooring and will not be inter- 
fered with, except in so far as may be necessary in lining them 
underneath with the proper substratum for preventing the rise 
of damp. 

Is is hoped that the scheme, of which the above is the 
outline, will commend itself to the approval of the general 
public, and that the support accorded will be such as to enable 
the committee to do justice to an ancient building, now unique 
of its kind in Scotland, and of which Aberdeen has special 
reason to be proud. 


EXPLORATION IN EGYPT, 


CCORDING to Mr. G. Frazer, who is now engaged in 
antiquarian research in Egypt, the great cause of 
destruction is the permission granted to Greek and Arab 
treasure-seekers to dig, on condition that they show everything 
found to Boulak Museum, which keeps what it thinks fit Now, 
I need not tell anyone who knows Egypt that Boulak does not 
see all they find. If the object is fine (say gold amulets, such 
as Mr. Petrie found this -year at Howara, which are now at 
Boulak Museum, it is not shown, in manycases. Large objects 
and small ones of small value are, of course, shown. The only 
way to stop this is to refuse leave to dig to any persons who 
have not sufficient knowledge of Egyptology to copy and pre- 
serve inscriptions, and who do not excavate on some scientific 
plan, noting the positions of the various finds, &c. This would 
at once bar all Greek and Arab treasure-seekers, and would 
preserve the sites for the museum. I think scientific ex: avators 
will be found ready and willing to show every object, even 
the smallest bead, if it entails loss on themselves, The 
treasure-seeker breaks up everything which will not sell, and 
allows his men to deface inscriptions, through the mere wanton- 
ness which makes Arabs spit at the figures in tombs, and throw 
stones at them even. This I have often seen myself. I know 
a case of some little-known tombs near Derub, where a 
Twelfth Dynasty inscription has lately been wantonly broken 
by Arabs treasure-seeking there. Owing to the use of backsheesh 
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but let the sheik of the neighbouring village be held personally 
responsible, and he would probably prevent either villagers or 
tourists from chipping off bits of inscriptions, 

Inspectors are absolutely necessary if the work of destruc- 
tion is to be stayed, but they should be Englishmen. This is 
most important, as they ought to be always _on the move 
inspecting. They should have at least some slight knowledge 
of Egyptology, and should make a point of copying at once 
every inscription found. A good deal of energy is required, and 
Englishmen fond of outdoor life would make better inspectors 
than any other nationality. I think this view will be shared by 
the well-known explorers Messrs. Naville, Petrie, Griffith, &c. 
The objection to native inspectors is that very few natives 
care at all for the antiquities of the country, except as a means 
of making money. At least two inspectors are required for the 
Upper and Lower Egypts. More supervision cannot be 
expected from Boulak Museum—their hands are full. The 
collection to be arranged is very large, and I believe there is 
no catalogue, M. Maspero’s being now, owing to the additions 
to the collection, incorrect. 

Lastly, let me plead attention to the dreadful state of the 
celebrated Beni-Hassan tombs. What they require is that the 
sand which has silted in be cleared down to the rock and a 
half door of wood be provided to prevent its resilting. This 
would keep the paintings further out of the reach of tourists, 
and they would be seen just as well. The paintings themselves 
want to be well washed, and if when dry three coats of good 
transparent silicate paint were given they would probably be pre- 
served for years. I should add that Twelfth Dynasty painting 
can be scrubbed with soap and water without bad effects 
resulting ; I have done it with success myself. But if there be 
any one who can afford to do this, but fears injury to the 
paintings, let a small bit of the worst portion be tried first, and 
I think it will be found a success. If something is not done 
quickly, those wonderful specimens of early Egyptian art will 
soon disappear. 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN SICILY. 


I CAME here to determine, writes the Zmes’ Rome correspon- 

dent, if possible, the character of the archaic remains on the 
site of the ancient Cephalcedium, and concerning the epoch of 
which even the Italian archzologists hold different opinions. 
Tradition is insignificant, and the long wars of Greek with 
Greek and Phcenician, followed by Rome with both, and 
those by the invasions of the Goths and Vandals, Byzantines, 
Saracens, Normans, Suabians, Angiovines, Aragonese, &c., 
have made unusual havoc with the remains of that class of 
constructions to which it has been my habit to look for the 
indications of the prehistoric record—the early city walls. 
Dante speaks of Crete as in his time faese guasta, but Sicily 
even in his time could hardly have been. less ruined ; and of 
the most primitive works of civilisation it is probable that there 
remain in Sicily less than in any other classical land, owing to 
the employment of the material of the old works to construct 
newer, and such as were adapted to the changed systems of 
warfare. Wherever the Venetians went in the Levant, the 
Pelasgic and Hellenic ruins were demolished for the sake of 
the stones which formed them, and which, not being cemented 
together, were the most convenient quarries possible, so that 
wherever there has been a Venetian fortress, it is almost useless 
to look for any traces of the early cities, of whose existence we 
have historical evidence. And in Sicily, though we have but 
slight traditional evidence of the dominion of the race which it 
is my especial study to trace the movements of, there is enough 
in the legends of the Cyclops and the connection with the 
Pelasgic line of deities to show that in the early civilisation of 
the island that race must have had an important part. 

The site of Cephalcedium, now Cefalu, is a peculiar one, 
‘and possesses in a remarkable degree the characteristics which 
led the Pelasgi to choose their settlements. It is a bold 
bastion of a flinty limestone, much like that on which the most 
of the central Italian cities of the Pelasgi were built—a stone 
easy to fracture but hard to cut, and which resists the weather 
excellently. It is separated by a distance of a mile or more 
from the main chain of hills to which it belongs geologically, 
and has almost the form of a tower rising to the height of 
400 or 500 feet in a perpendicular cliff, and from the plateau 
which crowns this and which is a mile in circumference a 
smaller and central tower rises to the height of about 1,500 
feet above the sea So far as I could see in a more or less 
hurried examination there is but one place where this cliff is 
so far broken down as to admit a roadway, and the ascent by 
this even is noreasy. Across the gap is now a Medieval wall, 
in which one sees the employment of the material of Hellenic 
and earlier works demolished, and which unquestionably re- 
places the original Strengthening of the weak place in the 
natural defence. There is around a large part of the circuit a 
wall of Medizeval construction, which had probably used up the 
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if any had ever existed, which 
seemed to me doubtful, as the rock seems as inaccessible as 
that of the ancient Volsinium, which even to ‘Roman energy 
was impregnable. But the first indication of Pelasgic methods 
was in the huge cistern, which was the main reliance of the 
garrison, and which was, according to the antique way, the 
utilisation of an enormous cleft in the rock rudely enlarged and 
coated with some kind of cement, and very similar to one 
which will be familiar to many of your readers, who have been 
to Argos, on the summit of the Larissa. But this is a far more 
stupendous work, for the cleft, as it continues in the direction 
of the summit of the rock, has been utilised for a staircase 
made in the solid rock, and which descends, as well as we 
could see, to the very bottom of the cistern, though this is now 
much filled up, being open at the top, and offering the irresist- 
ible temptation to every shepherd boy or visitor to throw a stone 
down to show the depth. It is still, as near as I can guess, 
over 20 feet deep. The rock has fallen in and obstructed the 
stairway, so that there was no way to enter it except by being 
let down by a rope, which I had not come prepared for. 
Medieval structures at the opening showed that it had been 
utilised in the more modern occupation. 

On the plateau and a little within the line of the Medieval 
wall we found the ruin which has been the chief subject of 
discussion, but which it seems to me hardly provokes it, for I 
should consider it as distinctly Pelasgic as the more elaborate 
parts of Alatri or Mycenz. It is a doorway and piece of wall, 
the former of somewhat the architectural character of the door 
of the “ Treasury of Atreus,” but on a much smaller scale and 
more elaborate in its mouldings, and not megalithic, but with 
door-posts built up like these at Alatri, and the single stone 
lintel resting on the simplest form of capital in the door-posts. 
The wall in which it occurs is of rather late polygonal work, 
which has been preserved only by the fact that it could be 
utilised in the construction of the Medizval residence, of which 
a part is still standing. I believe it to have been originally no 
part of a fortification, but of a palace, as it was subsequently 
employed. It gives entry to a hall, on each side of which is 
another similar door ; and I imagine another was at the end of 
the hall, but is now either buried in the later structure or 
destroyed to make room for a small cistern. The door at the 
right as we enter now leads to a vaulted chamber of the late 
dwelling, and that to the left, as by the original plan, to another 
passage leading upwards; but the whole is so buried in 
débris and the late superstructure that the plan can hardly be. 
more than guessed at. Its Pelasgic origin is to my mind 
unquestionable, nor does the unusual yet extremely simple and 
archaic degree of ornamentation of the doorway lead in its 
design to anything Hellenic, but connects itself strongly with 
the remains of Central Italy. In 735 Bc, when the Hellenic 
civilisation came into the island, the arts were far advanced 
beyond the point at which these remains were executed, the 
oldest part of the ruins of the Acrocorinth being much beyond 
them in technique ; and Corinth was older than the Dorian 
invasion. 

The lower city was built on nearly level ground between 
the foot of the rock and the shore, a reef of limestone project- 
ing into the sea far enough to form a natural mole, within 
which is a beach, on which we found the shipping of the 
port drawn up as it would have been in ancient times. The 
entire circuit of the city walls, of Medizeval construction and 
surmounted by the houses of the inhabitants, as is generally 
the case in the small Medieval fortified towns, is founded on 
Cyclopean walls with occasional interruptions, and a few 
passages of Hellenic repair. In some portions the stones are 
of great size, and have resisted, undisturbed, the fury of the 
sea under the force of the northerly gales. The enceinte is 
perfectly traceable throughout, in spite of all the modern and 
Medizval repairs and additions. A singular feature, and one 
which must have given great value to the site in these remote 
times, is the bursting of two living streams from the rock 
underlying the town, and falling into the sea at opposite sides 
of it, one into the harbour and the other into the open sea. 
These form, and have evidently formed from remotest times, 
the water supply of the city, and that on the sea side still 
preserves the passage of Pelasgic masonry leading down to the 
water, while at the other is an elaborate grotto of apparent 
extreme antiquity ; but as the spring is that in most habitual 
use and from which the inhabitants draw their chief supply of 
water, as well as the washing-place for the women, and the 
affluence of the townsfolk is great, the passages down to the 
water have been put into the most modern state of repair, and 
I could not discover any part of the ancient workmanship, 
except the grotto itself. The pool is apparently of great depth, 
and is at one side nearly filled up with potsherds, the modern 
form of survival of the habit of throwing offerings into a 
fountain to conciliate the god of it. I should be much surprised 
if the clearing out of this basin did not lead to some curious 
discoveries of archeological interest, and I should say the 
same of the great cistern in the upper city. 

This I could only study from above; but, as there are 
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several of the kind on a smaller scale, I found one which was 
ruined and open to the most complete examination. This 
gave me most curious results. Like the others of its epoch, it 
is an enlargement of a natural fissure in the rock, and entirely 
coated with a cement of extreme hardness. 1 have found these 
cisterns in various antique cities where the state of the ruins 
showed that they were clearly of the epoch preceding that in 
which the use of mortar became known for building walls. One 
-n particular, in the Cretan city of Olus, the ruins of which are 
.of the heroic period, and which has in all probability not been 
«jhabited since the Roman conquest, for the walls now standing 
are of the earliest Hellenic work and without mortar, still held 
water after the rains, though on a desolate hill-top where no 
modern utility could call it into repair. The cement in that 
case was in a good state of preservation, with a lustrous surface, 
which showed that it had only held rain-water. This frequent 
occurrence of cement of so durable a character contemporary 
with walls built by the laborious megalithic system has always 
been a puzzle to me. The examination of this Cephalcedian 
cistern has explained it tome. I found that the coating of the 
interior was an even layer of an extremely hard, red cement 
about a quarter of an inch thick, resembling a vase, which at 
first I was inclined to take for pottery, but a second thought 
showed that, as it was continuous around the entire cavity, and 
was laid on a coarser cement, in great part of pounded pottery, 
or sinall stones held together with some calcareous substance, 
and all lying on limestone, no means of baking it 27 sz¢ could 
succeed. It had been broken and repaired by recoating in 
kind, and in the Middle Ages again by an ordinary lime cement. 
Poitions which I detached from the basis were not to be dis- 
tinguished by sight or strength from fragments of good antique 
pottery. I brought away some samples, and on my consulting 
the engineer of the railway now in construction here, an 
experienced Piedmontese technist, conversant with all the 
materials of the country about, he decided that it was a 
hydraulic cement of foreign derivation. The extreme thinness 
of the coating was an indication of its costliness as well as an 
explanation of the fact that it was not used in ordinary building. 
All the former samples I had seen were white, and so far as the 
engineer I mention was informed, nothing like this in colour 
had been found in this part of the world. 

Cephalcedium was beyond any question in my mind a 
Pelasgic city, and of itself a sufficient proof of the extent of the 
dominion of the race over Sicily, and it is not out of the range 
of possibility that other traces may be found in city walls, 
though the discovery of more conspicuous structures is not 
probable. But the prevailing uncertainty as to the character 
of the remains here, and especially of the admirable fragment 
in the citadel, is an indication of the slight attention scientific 
archzeologists have given to the specific characters of the pre- 
historic structures. Visitors generally came to Cefalu for the 
cathedral of Roger and its mosaics, for the restoration of which 
the Government has done so much and so well; but the 
vestiges of the dawn of civilisation in Sicily deserve as much 
the attention of isolation from the disfigurements of the 
barbarous Middle Ages and being fully brought to light. Their 
importance can hardly be exaggerated within the limits of 
prehistorical archzeology, for while in general the fragment on 
the citadel,is in keeping with Alatrian work, there is a slight 
variation which may be an indication of progress towards, or 
connection with, structures in other Hellenic lands. 


THE GROWTH OF YEW TREES. 


T is not often that reliable dafa can be obtained as to the 
age and growth of trees, but Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A,, 
writes that the parish registers of Basildon, Berks, which fur- 
nished the long-desired information as to the birth and burial 
of Jethro Tull, contain some interesting memoranda respecting 
the growth of two yew trees planted in the churchyard by 
Charles, Lord Fane, in 1726. One of these trees, it is recorded, 
was planted on the south side of the church, and the other on 
the north. In the year 1780, that is, 54 years after planting, 
the tree on the south side measured 6 feet 3 inches in girth. 
It was again measured in 1796, when the girth had increased 
to 8 feet 6 inches. In 1834, or after an interval of 38 years, 
the dimensions had increased to 8 feet 9 inches. In 1889, or 
163 years after planting, the tree shows a girth of 9 feet 10 inches, 
all the measurements being taken close to the ground. The 
size of the yew on the north side is not recorded in 1780 or 
1796, but in the year 1834, when both trees were measured by 
the Rev. J. S. Henslow, Professor of Botany in the University 
of Cambridge, its girth close to the ground was 9g feet 2} inches; 
and at the present time (1889) it measures at the same place 
9 feet 6 inches. From these figures an idea may be formed of 
the time required for the yew to attain such a bulk as many 
ef those still standing in Berkshire. At Aldworth, in this 
‘county, so celebrated for the number of rich tombs it contains 
of the De la Beche family, there is a yew in the churchyard, 


supposed to be 1,000 years old, which measures 27 feet in 
circumference. This tree has not increased in bulk since 
1760, when its size is recorded in More’s “ Berkshire 
Queries” as 9 yards in girth; and it is well known that 
trees, particularly the yew, cease to increase in size after 
a certain age. At Bucklebury there is another ancient, 
time-shattered yew, which also measures 9 yards in cir- 
cumference near the separation of the branches from the 
trunk. Still more interesting are a group of venerable yews 
at Watcombe, a lone farm on the road from Hungerford to 
Wantage and Oxford—the site of a cell or grange, with a 
church attached, belonging in pre-Reformation days to the 
Benedictine monastery of Hurley, to which house it was given 
by Geoffrey de Mandeville about 1086, and mentioned in the 
Pipe Rolls as being under the charge of a provost in 1166. 
These yews are in the shape of a cloister court, and are planted 
in double rows, forming alleys or covered ways between them, 
with a pond in the centre. This enclosure has for ‘time 
out of mind” been known by the country people as “ Paradise,’ 
derived probably from the form of the enclosed portion of the 
ferecourt of the basilica, which was called the “ Paradise,” and 
from the surrounding porticoes the cloister took its origin. 
The “ Sprice” at Chester is a corruption of ‘ Paradise,” as it 
was called at Chichester and Winchester. A sturdy pair of 
yews, a little to the rear of “ Paradise,” at Watcombe, are 
known as “Adam and Eve,” and are said to represent, 
according to the ancient local legend, our first parents driven 
out of “ Paradise,” or the garden. Singularly enough, these 
trees are of the male and female species, one producing berries, 
and one not, while the foliage of ‘‘Adam” is of a darker shade 
than that of his companion ‘‘Eve.” The former measures 
somewhat over 9 feet in circumference, and the latter ro feet. 
Standing alone at some distance in the background, farthest 
removed from “Paradise,” is the “Serpent,” or “ Devil,” 
emblematic, it is said, of the evil influence he exercised in 
causing the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the garden. This 
tree, the hollow trunk of which is now nearly reduced to a 
shell, but carries a flourishing head, measures over 20 feet in 
circumference. It has a lateral opening, and five or six persons 
could comfortably obtain shelter within the central cavity. 
These notes may probably lead to the publication of similar 
records, denoting the age and size of other specimens of this 
gloomy evergreen. 


ABERFELDY TOWN HALL. 


Q)* Saturday the foundation-stone of the new town-hall, 

which is being erected from the designs of Mr. J. M. 
McLaren, architect, was laid by Sir Donald Currie. Referring to 
the work having been postponed for a year, Sir Donald Currie 
said the town had lost by that, and also they missed the advant- 
age of the low price of building material and labour ruling at the 
time. ‘It was my desire,” he said, “ and the desire of the com- 
mittee, to invite tenders, and to proceed with the building upon 
plans which had been approved by all interests concerned ; that 
the work should be given, if possible, to the tradesmen of this 
town. Unfortunately, the terms asked through this limited 
competition were far beyond the expectations of the architect 
or the views of the committee, and it was found necessary to 
extend the sphere of tendering by inviting tenders outside of. 
Aberfeldy in addition to Aberfeldy itself. So that now, in- 
stead of the building being 600/. or 700/. more than the 2,000/, 
which Mr. Maclaren, the architect, estimated, the committee 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we have before us an 
expenditure not exceeding 2,000/, There is thus no need for 
the ratepayers to interfere, and there have been no alterations 
of any importance in the designs which have been approved or 
in the accommodation desired by the societies and lodges 
interested. The ratepayers have every reason to congratulate 
themselves that the buildings are to cost them practically 
nothing at all, for, through the liberality of the donors to the 
building fund, and under the financial arrangements which 
have been made by the committee, the building, we anticipate, 
will be in the hands of the people of Aberfeldy and the district 
as practically a free gift within a year or two.” 


Repaving of the Strand. 

S1R,—The vehicular traffic of this important thoroughfare 
having resumed its wonted aspect, and a great deal having been 
written and said during the execution of this work reflecting 
upon the vestry, its officials, and others ccncerned, I shall be 
glad if you will afford me the opportunity of stating a few facts 
in relation thereto. 
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The taking up of the old wood paving was commenced on 
the 12th ult., a period of the year most suitable for carrying out 
such work, as being least able to interfere with business and the 
interests of the ratepayers. On the following day notice was 
received from the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company of 
their intention tolay a main, with transverse branches about 
every 50 feet apart, under the portion maintained by this vestry, 
and the vestry, having waived many formalities in order to 
expedite the carrying out of the work, the company proceeded 
with all expedition. This, of course, necessitated the suspen- 
sion of the repaving for some days to allow the company to get 
ahead. 

Simultaneously Messrs. Gatti, by permission of the vestry, 
were laying a main between Villiers Street and the Adelphi 
Theatre, and subsequently between the Adelphi Theatre and 
Exeter Street. The work performed in laying these mains was 
first to cut through a layer of asphalte 1 inch thick, then con- 
crete from 6 inches to 12 inches thick, excavating to a depth 
in some cases of 7 feet, and having to contend with difficulties 
which only those who are acquainted with such matters can 
appreciate, viz., twenty-five pipes, varying from 24 inches to 
6 inches in diameter, with services and branches, which exist in 
this thoroughfare from front to front. During this portion of 
the work about two hundred men were employed. Beyond the 
work of the electric companies, the gas and water companies 
made numerous openings. ‘ 

It will be apparent to any experienced person that with two 
electric mains being laid, and under the circumstances alluded 
to, the censure and complaints that have been prominent in 
many of the papers were made without a knowledge of the 
facts of the case. The making good of these trenches, 
amounting in length to 3,724 feet, or about 1,010 superscial yards, 
caused further delay owing to the new concrete having to remain 
some time before being paved over. As a.part of the difficulty, 
the dock strike seriously affected us, the contractor for wood 
blocks (Mr. J. Knights) having been put to great difficulty in 
supplying us. Notwithstanding these difficulties the works 
have been completed within five weeks. 

The wood used between Charing Cross and Exeter Street 
has been the best yellow deal, in blocks 3 inches by 9 inches 
by 6 inches, of a superior quality, and unsurpassed by any 
laid in the thoroughfares of London; and between Exeter 
Street and Exeter Hall with “Jarrah” wood (Australian), 
3 inches by 9 inches by 5 inches. 

An architect, Mr. Emden, has suggested that a subway be 
constructed for laying the mains and pipes in (I trust he does 
not think this idea at all original, as the Metropolitan Board 
have formed subways in all their new streets for the past thirty 
years), but I should like to see how he would put this theory 
into practice in the Strand. I beg to supply him with the 
following particulars to enable him to work out the problem :— 
The crown of the sewer does not exceed in any part Io feet 
below the level of the roadway, and there are between curb and 
curb seventeen gas, water, and other pipes, and hundreds of 
service-pipes lying in many cases at a depth of 7 feet. 

With reference to working by night, I have but little faith, as 
oftentimes the greater portion of the work so performed by an 
imperfect light has been undone the next day. 

It has come to my knowledge that Mr. Emden has stated 
that, owing to his interference, this vestry have laid the 
Jarrah wood at the east end of the Strand. This I am prepared 
absolutely to deny, inasmuch as the vestry at the time of con- 
sidering the question of repaving, some months since, resolved 
that this wood should be laid as an experiment between Exeter 
Street and the Glode Office.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

HENRY JACQUES, 
Surveyor to the Vestry. 
Vestry Hall, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. ; 
September 20, 1889. 


Mr. Walter Emden writes in reference to Mr. Jacques’s 
letter :— 

What I have stated with regard to the paving of the Strand 
is that, however good as wood the deal blocks as used are, they 
should have been prepared with creosote and should have been 
of a harder class of wood than yellow deal. 

I do not attribute the fact that Jarrah wood has been put 
down at the east end of the district to any interference on my 
part, nor have I ever done so; but I did suggest that it would 
have been better to have made the experiment with the Jarrah 
wood at first before doing the repaving. As to the quality of 
the paving as now laid, a walk from Charing Cross to Terry’s 
Theatre will be a better answer than any other I can give. 

Iam informed, upon the best authority, that the paving of the 
St. Martin’s portion of the Strand was executed in the autumn 
of 1883; and that the east portion under the Strand District 
Board was laid in the spring of the same year; but, although 
the paving done by the Strand District Board has been six 
months longer in existence than the St. Martin’s portion, the 
paving is still good and does not require relaying, 


I certainly also stated that the work could well be executed 
by night as well as by day. Mr. Jacques must, as a surveyor, 
know that it is quite possible to do as good work with a night 
gang as with a day gang, and that it is not a fact that often- 
times the greater portion of the work so performed has to be 
undone the next day. 

I do not take to myself in any way the credit of originating 
the idea of subways, but I do suggest that in large and im- 
portant thoroughfares like the Strand it would be infinitely 
cheaper to put down subways than to have the roads constantly 
up for one company or the other. 

Mr. Jacques must surely be aware that there is no engineer- 
ing difficulty in putting the subway down the Strand, even 
though the sewer is only to feet from the surface, while all the 
seventeen gas and water-pipes, &c., which he mentions would 
not be any encumbrance, as they would be all done away with 
and put into the subway, and the very number of these tubes 
and pipes shows how necessary it is that there should be a 
subway for them. 


GENERAL. 


A Monument, in the form of a Celtic cross, in memory of 
Dr. Duff, was unveiled at Pitlochry on Saturday. A bronze 
medallion portrait, executed by Mr. Beattie, of Edinburgh, is 
placed in a sunk panel on the front. 


Mr. George Reid, R.S.A, has notified his regret to the 
Aberdeen Art Committee that the Art Gallery should remain 
unattractive to the public on account of the limited number of 
works of art which at present form the permanent collection. 
With the view of remedying this state of matters, Mr. Reid 
undertakes to get together a loan collection of local and other 
pictures sufficient to fill the east gallery. 


Mr. BE. G. Mawbey, of York, has obtained the borough 
surveyorship at Leicester. The Council had reduced the 
number of candidates for final selection to two, viz. Mr. 
Harper, of Cardiff, and Mr. Mawbey. A few days ago, how- 
ever, Mr. Harper withdrew his application, having been 
promised by the Cardiff Corporation an increase of salary from 
6002. to 7002. at once, and to 800/, within a short time. Mr. 
Mawbey is a native of Leicester, and was successively surveyor 
to the Local Boards of Brampton and Malton (Chesterfield), 
Market Harborough (Leicestershire), and King’s Lynn. He 
became surveyor of York in May 1887 at a salary of 500/. 


The Lord Provost’s Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council have resolved to recommend that the Privy Council 
should be petitioned for an inquiry as to the administration 
and application of the funds of the Royal Scottish Academy 
before the new charter asked by that body is granted. 


A New Police Station has been erected at Blandford, 
Dorset, and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, 
the latest improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. 


A Series of Lectures has been arranged for the autumn 
and winter months by the Ancoats Recreation Committee. 
The names of Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., and Mr, William 
Morris appear on the list of those who have promised 
addresses. 

The Carlisle Markets, erected from the plans of Mr. 
Cawston, architect, will be opened on the 2nd prox. 


St. Olave’s Church, York, has been reopened after restora- 
tion, carried out under the direction of Messrs. Demain & 
Brierley, architects. 

Mr. W. H. Smith, it is stated, is the anonymous benefactor 
who defrayed the cost of erecting the new parish church about 
to be opened at Portsea. The total expenditure has been over 
22,0007, 

Colonel North has acquired the manorial rights of Holbeck 
Moor, in order to present the moor to the borough of Leeds for 
a public park. ; 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. Medland Taylor, archi- 
tect, of Manchester, for the erection of the proposed new 
church, St. Peter’s, Warrington. 

Plans for the erection of a new post-office at Aston have 
been approved of by the authorities. Land has been purchased 
at the junction of Holland Road and Aston Road, and tenders 
are now being advertised for. Immediately the contracts have 
been accepted the work will be commenced, and it is expected 
that the new office will be open to the public about the middle 
of next year. 

On Friday, at a special meeting of the Governors of the 
Birmingham and Midland Ear and Throat ' Hospital, the pro- 
posal to erect a new hospital at the corner of Barwick Street 
and Edmund Street was unanimously approved. The building 
is estimated to cost 6,o00/,, and will have accommodation for 
in-patients. 
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THE WEEK. 

Tuer session of the Architectural Association opens this 
evening with a conversazione at the Westminster Town 
Hall, under the auspices of Mr. LEoNARD STOKES, A.R.I1.B.A., 
as president. The president’s address will be delivered on 
Friday evening, the 18th inst., and this will be followed at 
the next fortnightly meeting by a paper on “The Treat- 
ment of Angles and Enclosing Lines,” by Mr. F. T. 
BaccatLtay. The programme of papers to be read during 
the session is as follows:—‘‘ The Paris Exhibition,” by Mr. 
BANISTER F, FLETCHER (Cates’s student); ‘‘ Decoration of 
Churches,” by Mr. E. PripHam Warren; “ Drawing,” by 
Mr. REGINALD T. BLoMriELpD, M.A.; ‘Spires, Towers, and 
Domes,” by Mr. SypNey B. Beate; Discussion on the 
Progressive Examinations of the R.I.B.A., opened by Mr. 
ArtuHur Cates; ‘Free Libraries,” by Mr. E. W. Mount- 
roRrD; “An Account of some Typical Greek Buildings,” by 
Mr. R. Extszy Situ; “ Architecture in Oxfordshire,” by 
Mr. W. A. Pitre; “ Modernism in Art,” by Mr. H. Hotipay; 
“Hospitals,” by Mr. Ketra D. Younc; a paper by 
Mr. ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A.; and “The Travelling 
Student’s Notes,” by Mr. A. E. BARTLETT. 


Ar the quarterly court of the Plumbers’ Company, which 
was held at the Guildhall on Monday, Mr. W. H. BisHop 
was re-elected master, Mr. CHas. Hupson was re-elected 
warden, and Mr. Puitip WILKINSON, architect, was elected 
renter-warden for the current year. Sir ALGERNON BorTH- 
wick, Bart, M.P., and Mr. A. Arnstig Common, F.R.S., 
were elected stewards. On the same occasion also Mr. 
H. P. Boutnors, borough engineer of Portsmouth, and 
Dr. Joun Davis, of Islington, were admitted to the free- 
- dom and livery of the Company. 


Tue przes awarded at the Paris Exhibition were dis- 
tributed on Sunday. Out of over 60,000 exhibitors 33,139 
received prizes, of which number 903 were grand prizes, 
5,153 gold medals, 9,690 silver medals, 9,323 bronze 
medals, and 8,070 honourable mentions. In the Fine Arts 
Section, out of 297 British exhibitors 130 gained prizes, of 
which 7 are grand prizes, 21 gold medals, 33 silver medals, 
54 bronze medals, and 15 honourable mentions. The 673 
British exhibitors of the Industrial Section carried off 
742 prizes, 29 being grand prizes, 184 gold medals, 243 
silver medals, 179 bronze medals, and 107 honourable 
mentions. On the jury for the Fine Art Section were the 
following Royal Academicians:—Mr. ALFRED WATER- 
HOUSE, Mr. Epwarp Armitace, Mr. Davis, Mr. OULESS, 
and Mr. Hamo Tuornycrort. Full recognition has been 
given to the school of English fine art as represented at 
this Exhibition, as will be seen by referring to the list of 
awards given in our columns to-day. 


ANENT the publication of the names of British artists 
who have been complimented by the French nation by the 
award of prizes, a curious letter has been written by Mr. 
Tuomas Farp, R.A., whose course of action has brought 
about a result which, though a logical sequence of that 
action, he does not appear to relish. In the course of his 
letter he says: ‘In a printed form, forwarded to the possible 
English exhibitors, the recipients were asked whether they 
were favourable cr not to a prize competition. That the 
majority was favourable the results show. I, with many 
others, forwarded pictures to the Paris Exhibition, but 
refused to compete, and stated so when filling up the printed 
form. This explanation will account for the non-appearance 
of many expected names. Would it not be a matter of 
justice to the non-competitors that their names should have 
the same publicity accorded to them as to those of the 
gainers of the awards?” Mr. Farp’s idea is that “as the 
names of many leading artists do not appear in the list, the 
general impression will be that their exhibits did not come 
up to the required standard of excellence;” but after his 
explanation there is little reason to fear that the public will 
doubt their ability to have carried off grand prizes and gold 
medals had they chosen, though the public may mistrust 
them as men of common sense. 


——— Ee 


On Wednesday an exhibition of works executed by the 
students of the School of Art, Kildare Street, Dublin, was 
opened. The holding of the exhibition must be credited to 
Mr. BRENAN, who was appointed head-miaster of the Royal 
School of Art, Dublin, in last July, and who is a believer in 
the advantages to be derived from such exhibitions. From 
his enthusiasm, Mr. BRENAN may be expected to restore 
the old reputation of the school, which at one time, and 
that was prior to the school coming under Government 
control, was most successful in producing able artists. The 
works exhibited are those for which prizes have been 
awarded in this year’s national competition. The collection 
is particularly strong in works of industrial design. Among 
the half-dozen gold medals secured, one was awarded for a 
design for a cathedral church, another for measured draw- 
ings of Wollaton Hall, and a third for an excellent design for 
surface decoration. 


Ir is not often a resolution is carried at a meeting of a 
Town or City Council without some sort of opposition. It 
is well, therefore, to record that on Wednesday a case of 
the kind did occur in Manchester. The officer of health had 
reported that many of the houses, courts, and alleys within 
the area bounded by Cornwall Street, George Leigh Street, 
Bengal Street, and Oldham Road (excluding the houses 
facing Oldham Road) were unfit for habitation, and that 
the evils could only be remedied effectually by an improve- 
ment scheme, under the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts, for the rearrangement and reconstruction of the 
streets and houses within the area mentioned, or of some of 
them. Alderman Sir J. Harwoop moved, ‘That the 
official representation be referred to the Unhealthy Dwell- 
ings Committee, and that they be instructed to take such 
representations into their consideration, and to report to 
this Council thereon.” In the course of what was said 
afterwards by some of the representatives there was a 
general agreement about the discreditable condition of the 
district, and the resolution was passed. The cost of the 
purchase and removal of the buildings on the district will 
be onerous; but, by blotting out so dangerous a spot, 
something will be done towards improving the sanitary 
condition of all Manchester. 


WE sincerely hope that the parish church of Middleton, 
in Lancashire, may not suffer from the promptness with 
which the faculty was granted to enable the rector and 
churchwardens “to take up the present floor of the chancel 
and replace the same with a new mosaic pavement; to 
place all the stones in the church bearing brasses in an 
upright position against the inner walls, and other tomb- 
stones in a horizontal position outside the church.” Work 
of that kind should be gone through with as much tender- 
ness as would be shown in treating a wound, yet the 
removals are to be undertaken without any adequate 
superintendence. The rector confessed that no architect 
was employed, and he is relying ona plan that was furnished 
by one of the contractors. The advice of the President of 
an “ Antiquarian Society” was sought, as well as of Bishop 
DuRNFORD. It will be well to know the standing of the 
presidential mentor, and, as for the bishop, it is recorded 
that his lordship, when rector of the Middleton church, had 
altered the positions of some of the brasses. We cannot, 
therefore, approve of the authorities brought forward by the 
rector and churchwardens. It is said that all they desire is 
to transfer a single brass in order to save it, and to lay down 
a mosaic or tile floor round the communion table. If the 
operations are so restricted, no harm may be done. But 
the parishioners have no confidence in the amateurs who 
are directing the works, and, when it is found that skilled 
supervision is absent, it is only natural that people should 
imagine some new act of vandalism is about to be per- 
petrated. 


No less than thirty-six Medizeval escutcheons have been 
brought to light on the facade of the Capitol of Rome. 
Near the entrance, within the building, a column of cipo- 
lino marble has been discovered. It is about thirteen feet 
high, and is of the Ionic order. A similar column was 
found some time ago on the opposite side, and the two are 
supposed to have formed part of the entrance-gate to the 
palace. 
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THE AMATEUR IN RELATION TO CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.—IV. 
| By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE descriptiof in “John Inglesant” of the Ducal 
Palace at ‘‘ Umbria” is intended to be typical of 
Italian palatial grandeur generally, as there is no city of that 
name, and it, of course, really applies to a wide district. Let 
us attempt to analyse this very vivid and striking account 
of the palace. ‘Treading unrestrained and unabashed the 
maze of nature and phantasy.” Words only too true and, 
in fact, forming a graceful euphemism for the reckless 
abandonment of all the true constructional principles of 
architecture, and the permission to every professor of that 
noble calling to exercise his own free-will and pleasure. 
Some of the Plataresque and Churrigueresque architects of 
Spain were the greatest offenders in this respect, as at 
Salamanca and Valladolid, of which cities the writer has a 
very clear remembrance. Perhaps next worse to them 
may be placed the designers of the Jesuit churches in North 
Italy. As regards Mr. SHoRTHOUSE’S words, “the exquisite 
tracery of fairy life,” that is a matter of opinion. A harder 
judgment might term the latter a conglomeration of un- 
meaning ornament. Take another sentence of the descrip- 
tion just quoted. The “ graceful figures in fantastic forms 
and positions, all of infinite variety, all full of originality, of 
life, of mo.ion.” That is just what they ought not to be. For 
reposeis one of the great elements of sculpture, specially when 
used in connection with architectural lines. The Medizeval 
men of the North of Europe knew better. They made 
their figures statuesque and quiet asa rule. They reserved 
their little quaintnesses for gargoyles, misereres, drip-mould 
terminations, or for capitals, and for the less important 
architectural details where the free treatment enlivened 
without disturbing due repose. There is an excellent 
example of what is meant in the sculpture of the grand 
west front of Wells Cathedral, where all the larger figures 
in canopied niches are duly enclosed by rigid architectural 
forms with very little action displayed in them. But in 
the case: of sculpture to a smaller scale, as in the 
beautiful quatrefoil-shaped panels filled with Scriptural 
subjects, some suggestion of motion was obviously neces- 
sary, particularly in the Resurrection tier, where the figures 
are in all kinds of attitudes. The remainder of the passage 
quoted from “John Inglesant” is an admirable descrip- 
tion of the failings of some phases of Renaissance work. 
The fuller account of the interior of the Ducal Palace 
follows on, but is too lengthy to quote. Mr. SHORTHOUSE 
indulges in the familiar clap-trap about the “ new birth of 
art,” ‘“‘the genius of the Renaissance.” But he praises the 
old Greek art, which “‘ was of necessity original and crea- 
tive, looking always forward and not back.” Medizeval 
architecture answers the latter designation, and however 
rude it may in some respects be, it more nearly approaches 
Greek art than the Renaissance. The present writer is by 
no means insensible to the charm of Renaissance work, 
particularly that truly so-called, which had its beginning in 
Italy, in which there is so much to admire and to learn 
from. But what he cannot stomach is the wholesale 
adulation bestowed on it, and the utter disregard of its 
many faults and corruptions. This mischievous tendency 
of the present day to unduly exalt the Renaissance of the 
Cinque Cento period is to be deprecated. 

The close of this account of the palace at “ Umbria” 
mentions how one portion of it had to be tremendously 
pushed at last, in order to keep to what in modern parlance 
would be called “contract time.” The great artists and 
their evployés had to concentrate their energies entirely 
here. ‘The work went on night and day, not ceasing even 
to allow of sleep. Unlimited supplies of Greek wine were 
furnished to the workmen, and, stimulated by excitement 
and the love of art, emulating each other, and half-intoxi- 
cated by the delicious wine, the work exceeded all previous 
productions. For wild boldness and luxuriance of fancy, 
these rooms were probably unequalled in the world.” The 
means to the end in this case were certainly not legitimate, 
and one wonders what Sir WitFRip Lawson would think 
of art accomplished by the means pictured in this romance. 

But the fascination of this book has somewhat drawn 
away the writer from the subject of his article. He could 


os 


not, however, resist quoting Mr. SHorTHOUSE’s descriptions 
of palatial architecture as well as that of churches. To 
conclude with “John Inglesant.” Here is another striking 
passage, describing the sensuous effect of the interior of a 
grand church associated with the rites of the Roman Com- 
munion. “In the vast church of the Santa Chiara, with its 
open nave which spread itself on every side like a magic 
hall of romance, the wide floor and the altars of the side 
chapels had been crowded all day by prostrate worshippers ; 
but when INGLESANT entered it about sunset, it was com- 
paratively empty. A strange unearthly perfume filled the 
church, and clouds of incense yet hovered beneath the 
painted ceiling and obscured the figure of the Saint 
chasing his enemies. Streaks of light, transfigured through 
the coloured prism of the prophets and martyrs that stood. 
in the painted glass, lighted up the wreaths of smoke and 
coloured the marbles and frescoes of the walls and altars. 
The mystic glimmer of the sacred tapers in the shaded 
chapels, and the concluding strains of the chanting before 
the side altars, which had followed the vesper service and 
benediction, filled the church with half-light and _half- 
shadow, half-silence and half-sound, very pleasing and 
soothing to the sense.” 

We have now considered (1) the ecclesiastical architec- 
tural amateurs, those who have been studious and useful; 
then (2) those who have only skimmed the surface, and not 
gone deeply into thesubject, but are modest and unassuming. 
The last class (3) is the most numerous—amateurs who 
really have not the slightest acquaintance with church archi- 
tecture, but who yet, as they naively say, “‘know what they 
like.” What architect has not met such? Their name is 
Legion. They have a very strong opinion of their own as 
to what is right and what is wrong, and with some of them 
no amount of argument and explanation will suffice. They 
“stick to their guns” manfully, and the fair sex are the 
most persistent and obstinate of this class of amateur. But, 
to speak in sober earnest, it is some satisfaction to find that, 
coincident with the happily increasing number of new 
churches built and proper principles for the conducting of 
Divine worship, the ranks of the intelligent amateur are 
likewise being recruited in proportion. For example, the 
old cruciform plan, with a transept of considerable projec- 
tion on the north and south sides of the nave, and without. 
a central tower (which is the proper finish for this type of 
plan, unless the French plan of a che is adopted), is not. 
deemed such a sine gua non as it used to be. Coloured 
decoration on the plaster of the walls internally is very 
customary, and is seldom objected to. But the artistic 
value of large unoccupied spaces of plain walling externally 
is scarcely yet understood, or how this sets off the decora- 
tive parts of the building. The amateur is still apt to call 
this gloomy. But it is better to have such spaces of repose 
for the eye to rest upon than what has been vulgarly called 
the ‘streaky bacon” style, such as is sometimes done in 
brickwork of different colours. That treatment requires. 
great care, so as not to look ézzarvve. But a safer and more 
easy way for effect, if the cost is not too great, is to do as they 
do in North Italy and Holland, ze. to introduce bands of 
freestone gently contrasting with the colour of the brick-. 
work, set at equal spaces, and in properly proportionate. 
depth of courses to it. The latter is a very important 
matter. If successfully carried out, the effect of such a. 
treatment of wall should resemble that of diapering, only 
less rich. What is to be avoided specially is any appear- 
ance of “ spottiness.” 

The writer was surprised, a week or two since, whem 
speaking to an Oxford undergraduate, of age, too, to hear 
him comment on the interior of Keble College Chapel as 
being gaudy. The undergraduate in question was the son 
of a London vicar of some standing and eminence. One: 
can realise how coloured internal decoration, done by in- 
different artists, might prove tawdry, but in mosaic, as at: 
Keble College Chapel, and superintended by excellent 
authorities, how could it be so? But there are some 
faithful sons of the Church of England who cannot abide 
colour in any form inside churches, and consider it as 
appertaining to the Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse! It 
is difficult to convince such persons that the plaster with 
which most of our Medieval churches were coated 
internally was the vehicle for coloured ornamentation, 
remains of which are so often discovered under whitewash. 
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or yellow ochre, when churches are in course of being 
repaired. 

One point on which the amateur is apt to dwell is that, 
because a church has only one aisle, it therefore looks lop- 
sided and unfinished. Yet in many buildings the nature of 
the site or other reasons made this the best arrangement. 
In modern churches, however, with our rapidly increasing 
population, it seldom happens that no provision is made 
for throwing out a second aisle at some future period. In 
the case of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Paddington, the well- 
‘known design of STREET, the site is too circumscribed for 
two aisles of full width, and the north aisle is of irregular 
though very narrow width, and roofed with stone and has a 
parapet. The north nave arcade is treated differently to the 
south, and each arch divided into two by a subsidiary pier. 
The effect is by no means unpleasing, though the writer has 
often heard it condemned by critics who have never troubled 
to inquire and find out the razson-détre of this unusual 
treatment. ‘The ably-designed and well-considered work of 
Mr. GRAHAM JACKSON—St. John the Baptist, Wimbledon— 
is an instance of a nave and north aisle, each with a span 
roof, and the latter of scarcely less width than the former. 
In this instance there is no clerestory. The nave side 
windows are treated in quite a different manner to those of 
the north aisle, and greater importance given to them. 
‘The effect of this planning of the building is very good. 
‘The site was too wide for nave and two span-roofed aisles, 
and there is a very considerable fall in the ground from 
north to south, which necessitated a special treatment in 
consequence. ‘The writer hopes at some future day tocom- 
ment more fully on this structure, which has many points of 
considerable interest about it. Our unthinking amateur 
throws out the taunt, when alluding to single-aisled 
churches, that they look like a pig with one ear, and 
the same remark is sometimes made if the stair-turret to a 
_ ‘tower is carried up well above the parapet and crowned with 
a pyramidal covering. ‘There are modern instances of four 
angle turrets to a tower being built for “symmetry,” three 
of them hollow and useless, and the other one containing 
the steps ! 

The popuiar notion is common that a church all under 
one span of roof, and without any piers to obstruct vision, 
is better for hearing. It is forgotten that this type of plan 
fosters echo to a large extent, and thus defeats its own 
object. Also, to be in good proportion the walls must be 
high. That increases expense, and of course makes a larger 
cubical space internally for the voice to penetrate. 

Tie-beams are often objected to by the amateur, and 
where a church is not lofty they no doubt have a rather 
-depressing effect, specially if not cambered. But where 
expense is an object, tie-beams are useful in saving money 
and in minimising thrust. Placed above a lofty clerestory, 
and with substantial curved braces under them next the 
walls, they may look well. 

As respects chancel screens, there is such a rooted ob- 
jection in the minds of many people to this “ obstruction,” 
never mind how light in design it may be, that only 
“educating up” will tend to convince them of the mistake 
Ahey make. 

In conclusion, the writer trusts that he has said nothing 
uncharitable towards the architectural amateur, and that he 
has brought out some of his good points as well as having 
aildly animadverted on his weaknesses. 


THE SPIRAL COURSES OF OBLIQUE 
ARCHES. 


HE correct principles upon which to set out the spiral 
courses of oblique arches were elucidated many years 
‘back, and worked out in great detail; but the mode of ex- 
‘plaining them —by intricate trigonometrical formulze — 
rendered their study in such a form tedious and unsatis- 
factory. In the present article we purpose showing how in 
a simple and easy manner to arrive at the same results, the 
method being applicable to either semicircular or segmental 
-arches, 

It being premised that the thrusts on an arch run in 
planes parallel to its face, let aegf, fig. 1, represent the 
plan of the soffit or intrados of an oblique arch. Produce 
&f until it meets, at ¢, a line drawn at right angles to it from 


the point a. ac is the square span of the arch; upon ac 
draw the soffit ac on the square, and produce the line ac to 
d, making cd equal to the length of the arc adc. The 
radius ee the arc will be found from the usual formula 
= —t = in which R=radius; /=square span (ac); and 
v==rise of the arch at the centre of span. We have now to 
find the development of the soffit in order to determine the 
direction of the joints, which must be as nearly as possible 
at right angles to the lines of thrust. Divide the arc cba 
and the line cd into equal numbers of parts as shown, and 
from these divisions draw lines at right angles to acd, those 
drawn from the divisions in the arc being terminated by the 
face line af; and from the points at which these lines meet 
af, draw parallel to acd lines, such as oo’, intersecting the 
lines drawn at right angles to cd; these intersections will be 
points in one edge /o’zd of the development of the soffit; 
join fd and draw gv parallel to fd, d% parallel to fg, and the 
curve gf’ parallel to the curve /o'zd; then fo'rdhp'pef will 
be the development sought. /d and gz are called heading 
spirals—although straight on the development they will be 
spiral when wrapped upon the cylindrical surface of the soffit 
—and to these the coursing spirals £2, &c., must run at right 
angles. From the curved edges of the development are to 
be made templates from which the bottom arrises of the face 
stones can be marked off; the templates should be of thin iron, 
to allow them to yield to the curved surface of the soffit. 
The mode of procedure will be best shown by an example. 
From the properties of similar and right-angled triangles it 
follows that the line fg of impost or springing makes with 
the first intradosal coursing spiral /£ an angle g/k=the 
angle cdf; cfis called the obliquity of the arch, and ¢/a the 
angle of obliquity or skew ; af is the skew-span. Let it be 
required to set out the work for an arch of 4o feet square 
span and to feet rise, the obliquity, ¢ being 20 feet. Our 


calculations are mostly based upon the property of the right- 
angled triangle, by which the hypothenuse squared equals 
the sum of the squares of the base and perpendicular 
(Euc. bk. lL prop. 47). The radius of the arch will be 
pe [oe Omen (40) Ome . 

Se eye +—=25 feet. The length of arc is 

SU au, OX 10m. 2 
found by measuring the angle at the centre, and then finding 
the length by its ratio to 180 degrees, multiplied by the 
semi-circumference, which =3.1416. &. In the example 
the arc measures 106 degrees 16 minutes, therefore its 
length ={106° 16’ xX 3.1416 X 25} -+180°= 43.368 feet. 
Because acf is a right-angled triangle, the skew-span 
f= (ac)?+(f = V (40)? + (20)?= 44-721 feet. The in- 
clination of the intradosal spiral /& to the impost /g is that 
of the angle gf&, which is equal to the angle cdf, and is as 
of : c€d=20 : 43.368= one in 2.168. From e draw ez per- 
pendicular to af, then the triangles aze and fra are similar, 
B 
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and j7g=ae; therefore the length fg of the impost 
bears the same ratio to ev, the breadth of the arch 
(say 30 feet), that the skew-span bears to the square span ; 
therefore the length fe of the impost= {30 x 44.721} 
—-40=33.54 feet. The length of the heading spiral /@= 
V (ed)? + (f P= V (43.368)? + (20)?= 47.757 feet ; this 
divided by the number of stones or voussoirs in the face 
of the arch will give the thickness of one voussoir. An 
odd number is preferred to give a central keystone. Assume 
the number to be 41; then 47.757—41=1.165 feet will be the 
thickness of one voussoir. In order to receive the ends of 
the spiral courses the impost will be notched, as shown at 
mm, enlarged, and it will follow that the divergence gz of 
the first intradosal spiral must contain an even number of 
voussoirs, and if the theoretical angle g/f does not give 
such value to g&, it will in practice be deviated from suffi- 
ciently to secure it. By similar triangles gk: g/::f:/a; 
or gk = {gf xf} +fd = (33.54 x 20} +47.757=14.045 feet. 
This very nearly agrees with twelve courses, so the practical 
or corrected divergence will be 1.165 x 12=13.98 feet, and 
the corrected inclination of the intradosal spiral=1 in 
{2.168 x 14.045} +13.98=1 in 2.178. As there are twelve 
courses between g and &, there must be twelve notches, or 
checks, on the impost mm; the length of each will there- 
fore be=33 54+12=2.795 feet. The templates for the 
checks are thus set out. From a, fig. 2, mark off ad= 
2.178 feet, and at J erect a perpendicular 1 foot high, join 
ac; bac is the angle of the intradosal coursing spiral. Make 
ae=2.797 feet, and from ¢ draw ed perpendicular to ac 
produced if necessary, then aed is the intradosal check 
template. A ie 

The eéxtradosal check will be the same length as the 
intradosal, but higher in the ratio of the outside to the 
inside radius of the arch. Let the thickness ¢ of the arch 
be 2 feet. Produce dc to # making dh= {25 +2}+25= 
1.08 feet ; join af, then Jah is the angle of extradosal spiral, 
and its rate of inclination is onein {2.178 x 25} + {25+2} = 
one in 2.017. Through d, and perpendicular to ae, draw /d, 
and produce it to meet ah in g; join ge, then age is the 
extradosal check template. 

We will next set out the face of the arch. Let adc, 
fig. 3, be an elevation of the face of the arch square to its 
axis, ac being the line of springing ; draw ce at right angles 
to ac and equal to the obliquity of the arch; join ae, then 
aec=angle of skew. Through the elevation adc, draw at 
right angles to a¢ any convenient number of lines such as 
gd, which produce until they meet ae, as gd meets it in %, 
From /, and at right angles to ae, draw 47=dg, and mark 
off hi=dpt; proceed similarly with the other lines, and a 
series of points will be obtained through which the natural 
elevation of the face of the arch can be drawn; its 
boundaries, being projections of circular arcs, will be 
parts of ellipses. The joints in the face all converge 
towards a point, or focus, which lies below the axis of the 
cylinder in the plane of the face, its distance below the axis 
being called the eccentricity ; this we have to find. Ifthe 
arch be a complete semicircle on the square, the springing 
joints on the square will be horizontal ; but those on the 
face will not, because the extradosal spiral passes beyond 
the intradosal continuing to rise. In the plan of the end 
of the impost ZEG/K, HG represents the horizontal dis- 
tance which the extradosal spiral passes beyond the intra- 
dosal, and at G it is above the level of the springing 
at Z by a quantity equal to WG multiplied by the rate of 
inclination of the extradosal spiral. GJ is equal to the 
angle of skew; therefore HG, HZ (the thickness of arch), 
and GJ, are in the ratios of the obliquity, the square span, 
and the skew-span. In the elevation of springing, DA is 
the rise at G, 4O being a horizontal line passing through 
the axis O of the cylinder, and lying in the plane of the 
face. DC is the face joint at the springing ; it is produced 
to meet at B a vertical line let fall from the centre O, 
then B is the focus of face joints, and OZ its eccentricity. 
OB is to OC (half skew-span) as 4D is to AC (skew thick- 
ness), and therefore as the radius is to the square thick- 
ness 4 Therefore OB={DAxR}. Let X=rate ‘of in- 
clination of extradosal spiral, V=obliquity, and S=square 
span;then DA=HG xX; HG= {bx U} + S.—OB={ HG 

xXx R}st= tx OxXXR} + {Sx7} = {UxXxk} 


—— S= {20 pets 
2.017 


ae. 25} ~-40=6.197 feet. The distance of 


the focus from the soffit of the arch is 6.197+25=31.197 
feet, and to this focus the face joints radiate. Bisect ae in 
m, and from e draw 7& to the soffit, at right angles to ae; 
produce kz to /, making &/ equal to the eccentricity plus 
the radius= 31.197 feet. 

A special template will be required for the quoins at 
the meeting of each face joint with its corresponding intra- 
dosal joint, and the forms of these will be given by the 
diagram, fig. 4, which shows the angle made between the 
face joint and the spiral soffit-edge of the stone. Draw the 
straight lines £7 and zm at right angles to each other and 
intersecting at c. With the radius & of the arch describe 
a quadrant as shown, and mark off the divisions of the © 
stones as seen on the square. With radius x (the value of 
which will be given below) describe the smaller quadrant 
shown, and at a distance y (also given below), drawn m7 at 
rightanglesto&/. Thecurve gh’, tangent to 7 at g, is acircular 
arc very closely approximating the intradosal spiral. From 
the bottom of any radial joint @ draw the radius de, cutting — 
the smaller quadrant in e, and draw df and ef, so that df 
is parallel to £7 and ef parallel to zm ; join /g, then will fez 
be the quoin angle at d for the acute side of the arch, and 
Jen’ that for the corresponding joint on the obtuse side of 
the arch, and this process being repeated for each joint all 
the quoins are obtained. Let =the radius of the circular 
arc /gh', which for the short distance taken agrees very 
nearly with the intradosal spiral. To find the values of 7, 
x, and y, we must refer to fig. 2; then ={Ax(@d )*} 
—+(fd)’x={Rxfe\ sag ; y={R xafx S| = {ag x VU}. Let 
V=rate of inclination of intradosal spiral, and Z=length of 
one check on impost. By construction ade is a right angle, 


and de=adxV; therefore ad=Zl+J/1+V?=2.797— 


————$ 


I ea 5 

J! An (; =o) =2,.543. af=ad—J/1+V7=2.543 
1.0= 2.312. fd=afx V=2.312+2.178=1.061. fop={fax 
(R+é)\ +R= {1.061 X27} +25=1.146. ag= V(af)? +( %)* 
= J (2.312)?+(1.146)?=2.58. Having these values we can 
now find 7, x, and y. r={Rx(ad)}+(fdy={25 x 

(2.543)?} +(1,061)?=152.4 feet. «= {KR Xx/e}tag= {25 xX 

1.061} —2.58=10.281 feet. y={& xafxS} + {agx G} 

= {25 x 2.312 x 4o} + {2.58 x 20} = 44.61 feet. From these 
dimensions the diagram, fig. 4, can be laid down to furnish 
the last templates requisite for marking the arch stones. 

By following the method above described and exempli- 
fied the whole of the dimensions requisite for the construc- 
tion of the oblique arch are obtained by calculation, and 
therefore any degree of exactness required may be attained, 
and no error from scaling measurements off the drawing 
can creep in; every detail being given in figures the 
whole work can be laid out full size if there is room for it, 
and templates can be made directly from the sizes given. 
In work of the description to which the above remarks refer 
accuracy is of the greatest importance, as inaccurate work 
cannot be subsequently rectified by chipping the stones 
about on the site of erection, and therefore the information 
put upon the working drawings should be of such a 
character that the arch stones can with confidence be 
completely wrought and finished, if need be, in the 
quarry. 


DECORATION OF ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, 
HOXTON. 


HE following is a description of the east end decoration 
works carried out by Mr. Westlake at this church :— 

The new pictures in the church together with the reredos 
form a continuous series of events. Beginning on the left-hand 
side, the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection 
lead up to the Ascension ; then follow, in natural sequence, 
Pentecost, the continued life of Christ in the Church on earth 
(as embodied in the Holy Eucharist), and the Church Triumph- 
ant in Heaven. The shape of the spaces in which the pictures 
were to be fixed at first presented some difficulty to Mr. West- 
lake, the upper circular part not easily adapting itself to pictorial 
treatment. The difficulty has been most happily obviated in 
four out of the six paintings, by representing in the circular 
space the bust of the particular prophet who in each case fore- 
told the event depicted on the panel. In the two remaining 
pictures the scenes described by the painter's brush more 
readily and naturally accommodated themselves to the space 
provided for them. Each picture is about 7 feet by 4 feet. 1 
will be worth white to describe the pictures in detail, at the 
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same time giving the English translation of the various Latin 
inscriptions which appear in the paintings. 

_ The Transfiguration.—\n no case has Mr. Westlake more 
thoroughly succeeded with the sacred figure than in this picture. 
Our Lord stands on the mountain top, His face “shining as 
the sun, and His raiment white and glistering.” On either side 
are Moses, with the table of the law in his hand, and Elijah ; 
while in front St. Peter “sore afraid” is bowing himself to the 
ground, St. James is shading his eyes from the dazzling glory, 
and St. John ventures not to look as he adores his loved 
Master. With consummate skill the figures of Moses and 
Elijah are painted in fainter colours than the rest of the picture, 
to represent them as beings from the spirit-world. In the 
semicircular space above, Habakkuk, the prophet of the Trans- 
figuration, holds in his hands a scroll on which is the legend, 
“ His brightness was as the light ; He had rays coming forth 
from His hand.”—(Hab. iii. 4. Revised Version.) 

The Crucifixion.—This is by no means a conventional 
picture. The Man of Sorrows has breathed His last sigh, and 
the triumphant calm of death has succeeded to the agony of 
dying. ‘The soldier’s spear has pierced the sacred side. On 
one side stands ‘‘the mournful Mother,” on the other the be- 
loved disciple. Above is Jeremiah, with downcast eyes of woe, 
depicted in the act of uttering the well-known words, which 
appear on the scroll surrounding his head, “Is it nothing to 
you, all ye that pass by? behold, and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto My sorrow.”—(Lam. i. 12.) 

The Resurrection.—The scene of the picture is the garden 
of Joseph of Arimathzea, with the rock-hewn tomb in the back- 
ground. The stone is rolled away from the door of the sepul- 
chre, and within the cave may be seen the grave-clothes and 
also the red wax impressions used in sealing the stone. The 
figures in the painting are very striking. St. Mary Magdalene 
is shown us at the very moment when she recognises the sup- 
posed gardener to be her Lord. She had been standing weep- 
ing, now she is on her knees in joyful wonder. There is dignity 
as well as love in the attitude of the Risen Saviour. The 
wounds are displayed and the head bent forward in love, while 
the gesture of the hands seems to express what the lips are say- 
ing, ‘Touch Me not.” Behind the Lord stand two fragrant 
cedars, while round the tomb are planted the funereal cypress. 
Above the picture is Hosea—a noble head that will repay close 
inspection—the prophet of the Resurrection. On the scroll 
is written, “O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will 
be thy destruction.”—(Hosea xiii. 14.) This will perhaps be 
thought by many the most beautiful and teaching picture in 
all this beautiful series. 

_So far the paintings lead us up to Mr. Ingram’s masterly 
carving of the Ascension. ‘The following pictures as naturally 
start from the scene sculptured in the reredos. 

Pentecost.—Here the Holy Ghost is represented descending 
like a dove in a circle of fiery light. The twelve Apostles are 
included in the confined space with considerable skill. Inthe 
centre are seated the three “ pillars” of the Church, St. Peter 
with the keys in his hand, St. James and St. John. Kneeling 
below with upturned faces are St. Andrew and St. Matthew. 
The face of the latter saint, who is painted in his tunic only with- 
out his cloak, has a beautiful expression of self-consecration. 
Kneeling behind St. Matthew are St. Bartholomew with guileless 
face, and St. Philip, whose profile only can be seen. Above these 
last Apostles stands St. Matthias, an old man of reverend 
mien; and at the back between St. James and St. Peter is 
St. Thomas, who is represented with a youthful and beardless 
face. The bald head of St. Jude appears behind St. John, 
where a glimpse is also had of St. James the Less. In the left 
corner stands St. Simon, clad in white tunic and yellow cloak. 
Resting upon each of their heads are seen the “cloven tongues 
like as of fire.” The scroll above the dove bears the words, 
“The Spirit of the Lord filleth the world.”—(Wisdom i. 7.) 
Noticeable in this picture is the harmonious blending of colour, 
a difficulty where so much drapery had to be portrayed. Also 
it could have been no easy task to the artist so well to dispose 
of so large a number of hands. 

The Holy Eucharist.—This is amongst the best of the 
series. The scene is laid at Ephesus, and represents the 
Apostle St. John administering the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Body to the Blessed Virgin. On the draped altar behind the 
Apostle stands the chalice, the paten being carried in the left 
hand of the celebrant, whilst his right hand holds a piece of 
the consecrated bread. The graceful folds and lines of his 
robes, the holy face and the dignified figure of the Apostle, at 
once arrest the attention. Upon the altar step kneels St. Mary. 
At either end of the step an angel is kneeling, holding up the 
“houseling cloth.” This cloth is always used abroad at the 
administration of the Holy Communion, and it is not an un- 
common thing to see it in some old-fashioned country churches 
in England. Its use is to prevent any crumbs of the conse- 
crated bread inadvertently falling to the ground. Some criti- 
cism has been expressed concerning the green wings of the 
nearer angel. The colour that we usually associate with 
angelic wings is certainly white, but in such an ideal repre- 


sentation, there is after all no reason why that colour should 
not be used which in the artist’s opinion most harmoniously 
blends with the other colours in his picture. In this case the 
green is most happily introduced. David in royal robes and 
crown appears in the upper part of the picture, with the words 
round his head, “ Man did eat angels’ food.” —(Psalm Ixxviii. 25.) 

fleaven.—Christ, the King of heaven, crowned and robed 
in a dress of the same “ glistering white” as in the Transfigura- 
tion scene, is depicted seated on the rainbow-circled throne. 
The words from the Ze Deum are written on the scroll above 
His head, “ Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ.” Four 
typical saints represent the inhabitants of heaven. On the 
Saviour’s left kneels St. John the Baptist, chief and last of Old 
Testament saints, clad in tunic of camel’s hair, and holding his 
staff, which bears the herald’s message, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God.” Below the Baptist kneels the saint of love, St. John the 
Evangelist, his gospel open against his breast displaying the 
words, ‘‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” On the opposite side on 
her knees is the Blessed Mother of the Lord, holding in her 
hand the white lily of virgin purity. In front of her again the 
typical penitent is kneeling, St. Mary Magdalene, in robe of 
red. 

All the pictures are shown up and set off by the dark dado 
below, and by the scrollwork and colouring in which they are 
framed. The effect from every part of the church is most 
brilliant and striking, and any disappointment which was felt 
at the lack of effect when the reredos was first fixed in its place, 
must have now melted away in genuine admiration. 


KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, ABERDEEN. 


A MEETING at which the Duke of Richmond presided was 

held in Aberdeen on the 26th ult. to consider the report 
of Dr. Rowand Anderson * on the restoration of this building. 
A motion was passed unanimously approving of the scheme, 
and it was resolved to use every effort to bring it to a successful 
issue. Among others, Mr. George Reid, R.S.A, spoke in 
support. He said I have been asked to say a few words in 
support of the resolution which has just been proposed. In 
doing so, I shall take for granted that you are already acquainted 
with the leading features of the proposed scheme of restoration 
as embodied in the architect’s report and in the accompanying 
narrative—both of which have appeared in our local newspapers. 
There are, however, one or two points on which it may be de- 
sirable to enter more fully. The architect in his report says :—- 
“In making these suggestions, I am strongly convinced that 
this is a restoration not to be looked at from an antiquarian 
point of view, but one that must be met in a spirit of compromise 
between the retention and preservation of all that is old and 
historical and the necessities of the present day.” I agree with 
him thoroughly in this. The ecclesiologist and the antiquarian 
may possibly take exception to some of the proposals embodied 
in the architect’s report, but it has to be borne in mind that the 
usages of the year 1505 and those of the present day are widely 
different, and that, although the College Chapel was originally 
a place exclusively set apart for Divine worship, since the 
Reformation period it has been used for academic purposes as 
well. We have a tolerably accurate idea of what the chapel 
was originally like from descriptions given by eye-witnesses, 
and reference has been made to a very interesting paper lately 
written on this subject by Professor Norman Macpherson, of 
Edinburgh, showing, by the aid of illustrative drawings, the 
appearance of the altar, the founder’s tomb, and the rood-screen 
as they were prior to the year 1560. To attempt to restore 
these things to their original condition would be not only to 
attempt an impossibility, but it would render the chapel practi- 
cally useless for all present requirements, besides perpetrating 
a species of antiquarian fraud—a thing which, above all others, 
should be carefully avoided in the work of restoration. There 
should be no doubt in the mind of anyone entering the chapel 
as to what is old and what is the work of the restorer, and it is 
quite possible that in the hands of a skilful architect like Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, the new and the old may be wrought into 
a perfect harmony ; and, instead of the disastrous results gene- 
rally following the introduction of new wine into old bottles or 
new cloth into an old garment, the one part may serve only to 
enhance more strongly the beauty of the other. The stalls and 
rood-screen, as you may be aware, originally stood some 20 feet 
nearer to the east end of the chapel, dividing it almost exactly 
in two—the inner chapel forming a kind of holy of holies for 
the altar and the tomb of the founder, and from which the laity 
were excluded. Even yet this is limited enough, but the archi- 
tect has made the most of it. The upper portion of the rood- 
screen was removed, and the rood and the carved figures of the 
Virgin and St. John occupying the space over the entrance gate 
disappeared—probably at the time of the Reformation, when 
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the iconoclastic zeal of our forefathers knew no bounds. Por- 
tions of the old canopy and of the ambon still remain, and it is 
proposed to restore them to their old positions as nearly as 
may be. Everything points to the central portion of the screen 
as the most suitable place for the erection of the organ—not 
only on account of the floor space saved, but from the imposing 
feature it will add to the interior when skilfully worked in with 
the existing and the restored portions of the screen. A glance 
at the cross section in Dr. Rowand Anderson’s proposed plan 
of restoration will show how admirably this part of the scheme 
has been dealt with. You may perhaps have observed that in 
the estimate of cost one of the largest: items is for decoration 
of the walls and ceiling. The importance of this element in 
the proposed scheme of restoration is very great. At present 
there is a painfully abrupt contrast between the rich deep colour 
of the carved woodwork of the screen and stalls and the cold 
and dilapidated stone floor and bare plastered walls, lined in 
imitation of classic ashlar. These parts will be dealt with and 
harmonised by the introduction of marble and coloured tiles on 
portions of the floor—such as the raised part of the apse—in 
the open space around the founder's tomb, and in the passages 
in front of the stalls, and it is proposed to employ colour largely 
in the enrichment and decoration of walls and roof. If this 
part of the work is successfully carried out, and the remaining 
windows filled with painted glass—which in course of time they 
are certain to be—the whole appearance of the interior should 
be extremely rich and beautiful. Another point to which refer- 
ence may be made is the treatment of the ante-chapel. It is 
proposed to make the entrance to the inner chapel through this 
instead of, as at present, by the door opening into the quad- 
rangle. This arrangement will give to the ante-chapel an im- 
portance which at present it does not possess. It is proposed 
to use the walls for the erection of mural tablets, brasses, and 
such like memorials of eminent men connected with the Uni- 
versity. I think this idea has much to commend it. I think 
the. Senatus and the Preliminary Committee are to be congratu- 
lated on having obtained the services of Dr. Rowand Anderson 
in connection with the work of restoration. He is certainly one 
of the ablest and most distinguished architects (and but for the 
presence of ex-Lord Provost Matthews I might even have 
ventured to say the most distinguished architect) we have in 
Scotland at the present time. His Grace has already referred 
to the new University Buildings in Edinburgh, and these and 
the new National Portrait Gallery are sufficient evidences of 
his genius and fine artistic taste. And you may perhaps be 
aware that the important work of restoring the beautiful cathe- 
dral at Dunblane has just been entrusted to his care. You 
may feel perfectly safe in committing the restoration of the 
College Chapel to his hands. Everything that is old or inte- 
resting will be lovingly cared for and preserved. I scarcely 
think that even the knowledge that the watchful eye of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Monuments is upon you 
need make you afraid. 


TESSER ZS. 


Westminster Abbey. 
SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 


HE most striking characteristic, perhaps, of the Abbey is, 
that it exhibits—generally by the earliest, or, if not so, 

by the best, examples—nearly all of the leading changes and 
varieties of English Medizeval architecture. To begin with the 
first. There is no genuine “Saxon” architecture here, but 
there is what I know no other instance of in England, Norman 
architecture dating from before the Conquest. Edward the 
Confessor, educated as he was in Normandy, and always 
favouring its people, would naturally choose Norman archi- 
tecture for the special church of his own refounding. Accord- 
ingly we find his church spoken of as the first erected in 
England in that new mode of building, which others so univer- 
sally followed; and though the remains which have come 
down to our day are of so simple a character as not to display 
their architectural style very clearly, there can be no doubt 
that what character they possess is Norman and not Saxon. 
These remains consist of the recently discovered bases of two 
of the choir piers, the substructure of the dormitory and parts 
of the dormitory itself, and of the refectory. The later Norman 
remains are limited to a number of detached fragments, mainly 
belonging to the cloisters, and the remains of St. Catherine’s 
Chapel, or the chapel of the infirmary. Of Early Pointed in 
its normal form, whether transitional or perfected, there is 
nothing left; but of the period of the transition between 
the Early and the Middle Pointed styles we are not only 
gloriously rich, but actually stand alone and to ourselves 
this transition} being almost as exclusively English as had 
been, two centuries earlier, the first introduction of Norman 
architecture. Henry III.—like the Confessor, to whose memory 
he was a devotee—had strong French proclivities, and, as with 


him, this Abbey was his special hobby. As the Confessor was 
devoted to the Prince of the Apostles, so was King Henry to 
the Prince of Confessors ; and as the one rebuilt the Abbey im 
the latest French style of his day, so did the other, to say the 
least, impart the latest French developments into his newly- 
erected Abbey. The chief of these developments was fully 
pronounced window-tracery ; for, though the English had been 
following up the course which would logically lead to it, the 
French had gone more rapidly through that course, and had’ 
arrived before us at its results. It was upon a really English 
(“Early English”) stock, that the rebuilders of the Abbey 
grafted this advanced development of window-tracery ; so that 
the Abbey, while possessing this French feature, or rather a 
feature earlier attained in France, is in other respects almost — 
purely English (with one other great exception, its plan, which 
is in all essentials that of a French cathedral). The beautiful 
chapter-house probably exhibits more perfected window-tracery 
than any other work of so early a date in England. It was 
completed, so far as its structure is concerned, in 1253, five 
years (I think) later than the St. Chapelle at Paris. It really 
represents its advanced style better than the abbey itself ; for 
while in the church few of the windows (if any) have more 
than two lights, there is here large windows of four lights, 
which, though simple in design, are as perfect in principle as 
those of any later period. It may be that other English build- 
ings (as, for instance, Netley Abbey) have window-tracery of 
as early a date, but it was certainly not general. (I think, for 
example, the eastern arm of Ely Cathedral dates five years 
later than this, yet has not a suggestion of tracery about it.) 
The next work in point of date consists of the four first bays of the 
structural nave or western arm, built by Edward I. These, 
though showing on examination evidence of their later date, do 
not so much differ from the work of Henry III. as to challenge 
attention as being of another style, the most striking differences- 
being the richer clustering of the columns and the increased 
number of the vaulting ribs. After this there is no other work 
in the structure of the church itself till a very different style 
had set in, though in the interval there were erected some 
exquisite tombs, as those of Edmund and Aveline of Lancaster 
and of Aymer de Valence ; and, external to the church, there 
are three bays of the eastern cloister, erected by Abbot 
Byrcheston about 1345, in the “ Flowing Decorated” style > 
proofs, too, were found that the same abbot had renewed the 
western window of the chapter-house in a similar style. Tf 
may here notice another result of the foreign proclivities of 
Henry III. I refer to the Italian monuments both of Edward 
the Confessor, of himself, and of his children ; also to the rich 
pavements of the Confessor’s chapel and the sanctuary. The 
third of the great transitions or changes of style exhibited in 
the Abbey is a purely English phase of our art. I mean that 
from the Middle Pointed to the Perpendicular style. This is 
most clearly illustrated by the cloister, the southern and 
western walks of which were re-erected from 1350 to 1366, and’ 
are probably about the earliest specimens of the style. The 
nave (or western part of the western arm) had hitherto con-. 
tinued Norman, but shortly after the same period its recon- 
struction was commenced and gradually carried on through a 
lengthened period. This I can hardly call Perpendicular work, 
inasmuch as it contains no Perpendicular tracery at all, its 
leading lines being imitated from the earlier work, while its. 
details alone belong to its actual period. The most remarkable 
instance of this imitation is seen in the western bays of the 
north walk of the cloister which, though having nearly all the 
details as well as the general forms of the earlier bays, can be 
clearly proved to have been erected at the same time with the 
Perpendicular work of the western walk. In addition, how- 
ever, to the three great architectural changes of style of which 
the Abbey was the specially selected scene, it exhibits also 
another great change of style; not, it is true, in an early 
historical instance, but in a more perfected and elaborated 
example than any which exists elsewhere. This also is @ 
purely English development, and one of which, in my opinion, 
we have more reason to be proud than it is the fashion of our 
day to admit—I refer to the so-called Tudor style, accom- 
panied as its most characteristic feature by fan vaulting. This 
style is nowhere so wonderfully and exquisitely carried out as 
in the chapel of Henry VII. Finally, in the same chapel, we- 
have the very earliest instance in England of the supplanting 
of Gothic by Renaissance art; and here, again, the change is 
ushered in by a work of superlative merit, Torrigiano’s wonderful 
tomb of Henry VII. Thus we see in our Abbey nearly all the 
great changes in Mediaeval art exhibited by the’ earliest or by 
the best examples of each, a fact which renders this the most 
t cal church in England. 


Groined Arches. 
H. MOSELEY. 

The theory of the equilibrium of the groin and that of the 
dome are precisely analogous to the theory of the arch. In the 
former a mass springs from a small abutment, spreading itself 
out symmetrically with regard to a vertical plane passing 
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through the centre of its abutment. The groin is, in fact, 
nothing more than an arch, whose voussoirs vary as well in 
breadth as in depth. The centres of gravity of the different 
elementary voussoirs of this mass lie all in its plane of sym- 
metry. Its line of resistance is therefore in that plane, and 
its theory is embraced in that which has been already laid 
down. Four groins commonly spring from one abutment, 
each opposite pair being addorsed, and each adjacent pair 
uniting their margins. They thus lend one another mutual 
support, partake in the properties of a dome, and form a con- 
tinued covering. The groined arch is of all arches the most 
stable ; and could materials be found of sufficient strength to 
form its abutments and the parts about its springing, I am 
inclined to think that it might be safely built of any required 
degree of flatness, and that spaces of enormous dimensions 
might readily be covered by it. It is remarkable that modern 
builders, whilst they have erected the common arch on a scale 
of magnitude nearly approaching perhaps the limits to which 
it can be safely carried, have been remarkably timid in the use 
of the groin. 
Goethe and Art. 


W. E. AYTOUN. 


Goethe’s love for the fine arts amounted almost to a passion. 

In his earlier years he performed the painter’s customary pil- 
grimage through Italy, and not merely surveyed, but studied 
with intense anxiety the works of the great modern masters. 
A poet, if he understands the theory of his own calling, may 
learn much from pictures, for the analogy between the sister 
arts is very strong. The secret of preserving richness without 
glare, fulness without pruriency, and strength without 
exaggeration, must be attained alike by poet and painter 
before either of them can take their rank among the chosen 
children of immortality. It is a common but most erroneous 
idea that an artist is more indebted for success to inspiration 
than to severe study. Unquestionably he must possess some 
portion of the former—that is, he must have within him the 
power to imagine and to create; for if he has not that, the 
fundamental faculty is wanting. But how different are the 
crude shapeless fancies, how meagre and uncertain the outlines 
of the mental sketch, from the warm, vivid, and glowing per- 
fection of the matured and finished work! It is in the strange 
and indescribable process of moulding the rude idea, of giving 
due proportion to each individual part, and combining the whole 
into symmetry, that the test of excellence lies. There inspira- 
tion will help but little, and labour, the common doom of man 
in the loftiest as well as the lowest walks of life, is requisite to 
consummate the triumph. No man better understood or more 
thoroughly acted upon the knowledge of this analogy than 
Goethe. He wrought rigidly by the rule of the artist. Not 
one poem, however trifling might be the subject, did he suffer 
to escape from his hands until it had received the final touches 
and undergone the most thorough revision. So far did he 
carry this principle that many of his lesser works seem 
absolutely mere transcripts or descriptions of pictures, where 
the sentiment is rather inferred than expressed ; and in some 
he even brings before the reader what may be called the process 

of mental painting. 
Genius in Art. 


B. R. HAYDON, 

It was exceedingly fine of Sir Joshua, after making a large 
fortune, to tell the young men :—“ Were I now to begin the 
world again, to catch the slightest of Michel Angelo’s perfec- 
tions, to kiss the hem of his garment, would be glory and dis- 
tinction enough for an ambitious man: I would tread in the 
steps of that great master.” The question is, why did he not 
do it when he began the world? For this simple reason—he 
never had genius for it! Genius, be assured, is not a passive 
quality, and cannot conveniently be buttoned up for another 
opportunity, to be let out as Kolus does the winds, whenever 
the possessor is in the caprice. Genius is a gift which sits on a 
possessor like a nightmare ; haunts him when a lisping child, 
a restless youth, or in confirmed manhood. Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Lawrence, and Chantrey were always predicting what 
grand things they would do as soon as they were above the 
necessities of life; as soon as snow ceased to fall and water to 
be frozen; as soon as babies cease to be tormented with 
abdominal twangs, and Daffy’s elixir was no longer wanted ; 
as soon as all was calm and sinless, and free from bad passion : 
when they were so, would not their judgment be more mature ? 
When they have secured an independence, would not their 
genius be in a fitter condition for fancy? To this millennium 
of quiet they are always looking; at last it is the very time, 
to-morrow they'll begin. In comes another sitter—then come 
the guineas—then the dining out—then the bewitching flattery 
of some darling he has just painted successfully, and very like 
about the eyes. In the meantime, some youth, whom God has 
gifted, in poverty and struggle, spends his money, meant for 
food, to get clay for a model ; conceives a grand figure—sets to 
work, without waiting for the three per cents., and you find, in 
an obscure, cheerless, wretched room, a gigantic figure of Milo 


towering to the ceiling, as fine a combination of high art and 
true nature as has ever appeared since the Greeks! No, no; 
Lawrence never would have executed a great historical picture, 
Chantrey a grand heroic statue, nor Reynolds have become the 
Michel Angelo of the eighteenth century had he began the 
world again ; he would have done precisely what he did when 
he began it before: these lamentations of mispassed time are 
only artful palliatives to conscious defects. It is a refutable 
sophistry to say the higher walk addresses the mind, the lower 
the senses. The higher walk addresses the mind through the 
senses, and if the senses are shocked by the wretchedness of 
the imitation and the want of power in the instrument of pro- 
ducing reality, the thoughts conveyed are not more impressive 
because the means are inefficient—they are less so—and every 
thought, poetical, epic, pathetic, or comical, will have ten times 
more effect on the imagination in proportion to the abstract 
perfection of the reality of imitating the objects used to convey 
them. Study the great works of the great men for ever, but 
never as a substitute, always as an assistant to nature. Never 
hold any communion in early life with those who set out 
despising the illustrious dead—and you will find many. Don’t 
argue, fly; and above all things study alone. I can always 
predict the fate of any student who shares a painting-room with 
another for the sake of society. God help him who feels such 
a want with such a delightful vision in his brain or at his side, 
by day and by night, as painting! If you have genius, industry 
alone will make you ready for its inspirations ; if you have not, 
industry at least will give you knowledge. 


The Broadway, Mazdeburg. 
IDA PFEIFFERS. 


Magdeburg is a mixed pattern of houses of ancient, 
Medizeval, and modern dates. Particularly remarkable in this 
respect is the principal street, the Broadway, which runs through 
the whole of the town. Here we can see houses dating their 
origin from the most ancient times; houses that have stood 
proof against sieges and sackings ; houses of all colours and 
forms, some sporting peaked gables on which stone figures may 
still be seen, others covered from roof to basement with 
arabesques, and in one instance I could even detect the remains, 
of frescoes. In the very midst of these relics of antiquity’ 
would appear a house built in the newest style. I do not. 
remember ever having seen a street which produced so remark-.. 
able an impression on me. The finest building is unquestion-. 
ably the venerable cathedral. In Italy I had already seen~ 
numbers of the most beautiful churches, yet I remained stand-~ 
ing in mute admiration before this masterpiece of Gothic 
architecture. 


Athens in the Time of Demosthenes. 


S. H. BUTCHER. 

The external face of Athens bore evidence of altered. 
relations existing between the individual and the State. The 
grandeur of private houses, and of all that surrounded private 
life, was in striking contrast with the meanness of the newly- 
erected public buildings. The Greeks were more sensitive than 
we are to such acontrast. Greek art in its best days stood in 
intimate connection with national life and the religious senti- 
ment. In the service of the gods it attached itself to the social 
activities of man; it did not gratify vulgar display or set off 
personal ambitions. Once it had issued from the temples its 
home was in the thoroughfares of civil life. Till the fourth 
century B.C, the highest efforts of architecture had been spent 
on the erection of public buildings. But as private fortunes 
grew, architecture, and after it painting and sculpture, began to 
minister to private delights, and to individual culture. At the 
beginning of the Periclean age the citizens, from old associa- 
tion, lived chiefly in the country, and wealthy owners prided. 
themselves on their country houses, while their town dwellings. 
were On a much smaller scale. Houses and lands, said. 
Pericles, were merely “the garden of the house, the super- 
fluous ornament of wealth,” possessions to be lightly resigned in 
obedience to State interests. Soon, however, the insecurity of 
life consequent upon war brought a large population inside the 
walls, and henceforth, as personal luxury grew, the public and: 
private buildings were seen in painful antithesis. Upon this 
topic Demosthenes dwells with emphatic repetition :—“ More- 
over, former times were times of national prosperity and 
splendour : no man then stood out above his fellows. The 
proof of it is this. Some of you may know the style of the 
house of Themistocles or Miltiades, or of the illustrious men of 
that day ; you see it is no grander than the mass of houses. 
On the other hand, the public buildings and edifices were of a 
magnificence and beauty such that posterity cannot surpass 
them—the gateway of the Acropolis yonder, the docks, the 
porticoes, and the other permanent adornments of Athens. 
To-day your statesmen have vast private fortunes: some of 
them have built for themselves houses grander than many of 
the public edifices ; some again have bought up more land than 
all of you who are in this court together hold. As for the public 
buildings which you erect and whitewash, I am ashamed to tell 
of their meanness and squalor. ee. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Amonc the practical results of the movement for the 
registration of plumbers, not the least important 1s the 
review of the advantages claimed for the continuous water 
supply. In the course of the investigations some striking 
facts have recently been brought to notice by Mr. JAMEs 
Macponap, R.P.C., of Edinburgh, who states that the 
daily consumption of water in that city equals 40} gallons 
per head of the population. He points out that on account 
of the differences in the levels of the mains it is well nigh 
impossible to obtain a uniform pressure of water throughout 
Edinburgh, and he details the means which are adopted 
locally for equalising the supply as far as possible in all 
parts of that city. The value of the information obtained 
by Mr. Macpona_p is at once brought home to us when 
we remember that the consumption of water in Edinburgh 
is about twice that of Liverpool and many other large cities. 
Facts like this seem to call for a thorough investigation of 
our methods of water supply generally, and we commend 
the matter to the attention of the Plumbers’ Company and 
its numerous district organisations. 


THE group entitled Zhe Triumph of the Republic, of 
which a model has been set up in Paris, should have some 
interest for Englishmen, since M. Datou, the sculptor, 
designed his work in this country in 1879, when he was 
here a refugee. He could not return with safety to Paris, 
since he was implicated (like many other artists) in some of 
the actions of the Communists, and the model was sent 
from London. The group was designed for the Place de 
la République, but the sketch by M. Morice was considered 
preferable. M. Datovu’s group was, however, considered so 
vigorous as to gain for him a commission from the Munici- 
pality. He has placed the genius of the Republic in a 
triumphal car drawn by two lions, The right wheel is 
pushed by a workman who carries a sledge-hammer. On 
the left side is a figure of Justice, and behind is one of 
Peace. ‘The work has satisfied all critics, and in its com- 
plete state it will be still more effective. 


Tur London County Council at their meeting on 
Tuesday tackled a difficulty that the Metropolitan Board 
never essayed to deal with, and have taken up the matter 
of the improvement of the Strand. The committee had 
advised the Council to apply for powers to demolish the 
block of buildings on the south side of Holywell Street. 
If this were done, they said, the Strand would offer a favour- 
able comparison with the eastern sections of the line of 
thoroughfare of which it forms part—Fleet Street, Ludgate 
Hill, and Cheapside. Powers should also be obtained to 
deal with the enclosed land adjoining the two churches, 
This was agreed to after some discussion, in which the 
Chairman said if the improvement were postponed, it 
would be postponed until the last year of their existence. 


Mr. Grorce AitcHison, A.R.A., Professor of Archi- 
tecture in the Royal Academy, will deliver a course of six 
lectures on Roman architecture, beginning on Monday 
evening, January 27. The second lecture will be given on 
Thursday, January 30, and the subsequent lectures on the 
two following Mondays and Thursdays. The subjects of 
the lectures on painting, by J. E. Hopcson, R.A., are not 
yet announced, and the arrangements for the lectures on 
sculpture have yet to be made. 


Tur palace of Prince SrvERINO, in Naples, has 
collapsed, owing to the percolation of water from sewers 
that were badly constructed. It was erected in the six- 
teenth century, and was adorned with fine frescoes by 
GIORDANO, which have been reduced to "powder. The 
collections of works of art belonging to the Prince were of 
great value, and have been destroyed. ‘It is understood 
that Prince SevertNo will take an action against the 
authorities of the city of Naples to recover damages for his 
losses. 


A REVISED tariff for the telephone throughout France 
has been issued in Paris by the Government. In Paris the 
annual subscription is reduced from 600 francs a year to 


400 francs. In the two or three provincial cities which 
have underground communication the subscription is 
300 francs. In other cities and towns it is to be 200 francs 
instead of 4oo0 francs. There is, however, much dis- 
content about the appropriation of the telephone system 
by the State, and protestations are sent to Paris from‘ all 
parts of the country. One of the most eminent of the 
French lawyers has advised that an appeal should be made 
to the Conseil d’Etat against the action of the Govern- 
ment, which is deemed to be nothing less than an arbitrary 
spoliation. 7 


THE late Sir J. A. Picron left behind him an interleaved 
copy of his ‘“‘ Memorials of Liverpool,” filled with notes and 
copies of ancient documents, which were to be utilised for a 
new edition. The volumes have been given to the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool by Mr. Picron, M.P., in order to be 
deposited in the Free Public Library, and be available for 
the use of students who may be engaged in similar 
researches. In addition, Mr. Picton has given a bust of 
his father, and the silver trowel used in laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Picton Reading-room, which are also to 
be placed in the Free Library. 


SOONER or later the authenticity of the majority of works 
of art which have changed hands is likely to be disputed. 
People will, it is hoped, always admit that the sculpture 
from the Parthenon in the British Museum is genuine, but 
when it is found that the cartoons of RAPHAEL, which 
CROMWELL preserved for the nation, and of which the 
history seems conclusive and consecutive prior to his time, 
are declared in Paris to be no more than copies, we expect 
some day to learn that the Panathenaic frieze is an im- 
posture. ‘The new cartoons which are expected to super 
sede those at South Kensington have belonged, it is said, 
to a Russian family, bearing the name of YAGONJINSKY or 
TacorInsk1, for a couple of centuries, which, however, is not 
a longer time than the English cartoons have been sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the world. How is it that no 
claim was made on behalf of the Russian drawings until it 
was arranged to hold an exhibition of them? Professor 
SCHEVIREFF may back them up, but if the two series could 
be placed side by side it would be manifest that the master’s 
hand is most evident in those we are fortunate to possess 
in England. 


LADIES whose names are associated with the manu- 
facture of champagne appear to be taking the Louvre 
under their protection. Last week we mentioned how 
Madame PommMeEry was about to enrich the galleries with 
the Glaneuses of MiLLEetT, for which 300,000 francs had 
to be paid. Madame RoEDERER has also resolved to 
bestow another work of the artist’s on the Louvre. This is 
a pastel drawing of Zhe Angelus, for which 100,000 francs 
had been offered. It may be mentioned that the price. 
paid to the artist was 64. The drawing is an exact repro- 
duction of the oil-painting which the Americans purchased. 
Madame CorTTiER has bequeathed to the Louvre two paint- 
ings by Drcamps, one of TRoyon’s masterpieces, and a 
small work by MEISONNIER, three paintings by DELACROIx, 
one being his Hamlet and the Gravediggers, a landscape by 
Corot, and ScHEFFER’s A7ng of Thule, besides some other 
works by French artists. 


A very large experiment in the erection of working- 
men’s dwellings is about to be undertaken in Dublin, and 
in no city is there a greater need for houses of that class. 
The Corporation have let to a local company a part of the 
City Estate, which has frontages to Crampton Quay, 
Bedford Row, Temple Bar (which is not a gateway), and 
Asdill’s Row. On the site it is intended to build a series 
of shops on the ground floor with dwellings over them. 
The frontage to the river will be of red brick with stone 
dressings, and will have an architectural character. Each 
dwelling will have two storeys. At Seville Place, which is 
close to the part of the river where ships can lie, about two 
acres will be covered with streets of cottages, large houses 
being erected along the principal frontages. Near GuIN- 
NESS'S Brewery, seven acres are about to be utilised, and 
in other parts of the city there will soon be similar im- 
provements carried out. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW THEATRE AT COVENTRY. 


E give an illustration this week of Mr. Witi1am 
BENNETT’s new theatre in Hales Street, Coventry, 
which has now been completed and opened. The site is a 
very suitable one, having a frontage to a principal thorough- 
fare, and having an open passage on one side. The audi- 
torium contains pit and stalls on the street tevel, dress 
circle tier, with boxes and gallery tier. The stage is un- 
usually large and entirely clear, the dressing-rooms being 
in a separate fireproof building shut off from the theatre by 
iron doors. The proscenium opening is fitted with a fireproof 
curtain, the roof of the stage being constructed with light 
framework and thin glass which will, in the event of fire, 
be shattered, and allow the flames and smoke to escape 
upwards instead of being blown towards the auditorium. 
The whole of the stage, except the actual working parts, is 
of fireproof construction, and where iron is used it is pro- 
tected by concrete. The entrance block, which contains the 
staircases, refreshment and crush-rooms, is entirely of fire- 
proof construction, and each part of the house has two 
distinct exits or staircases. A new feature is the intro- 
duction of open archways on each landing of the gallery 
staircases overlooking the street, with balconies to allow of 
the escape of smoke in case of fire, or escape by ladders 
should the staircases be blocked. The facade is carried 
out in red brick and stone dressings. ‘The work has been 
executed by Mr. C. Gray Hutt, of Coventry, under the 
direction of the architects, Messrs. Essex & Nico1, of 
Birmingham. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


WOS. 150, 151, 152.-_NEWGATE PRISON. [GEORGE DANCE.] 


PARIS EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


HE list of awards of the international juries to exhibitors 
in the British Section has been issued, subject to revision 
by Messrs. William Clowes & Sons, Limited, of Charing Cross. 
Every care, it is stated, has been taken to see that the awards 
are correctly given ; but the list is not guaranteed to be quite 
correct, as the lists of the French authorities were not published 
at the date of issue. 
The following are the awards that will have chief interest 
for our readers :— 
Fine Arts Section, 
Architecture. 


Grand Prize.—R. Norman Shaw and T. E. Collcutt. 

Gold Medals.—Douglas & Fordham, Aston Webb & Ingress 
Bell. 

Silver Medals.—R. R. Anderson, W. Emerson, Goddard & 
Paget, Leonard Stokes, and W. Young. 

Bronze Medals.—G. H. Birch, H. J. Blanc, Burnett & 
Campbell, Campbell Douglas & Sellars, and ). O. Scott. 


Painting, Sculpture, &c. 

Grand Prize.—Alma-Tadema, A. Gilbert, F. S. Haden, Sir 
F. Leighton, and Henry Moore. 

Gold Medais.—J. Aumonier, E. Burne Jones, Alfred East, 
A. Stanhope Forbes, E. J. Gregory, H. Herkomer, J. C. Hook, 
Charles Keene, B. W. Leader, Sir F. Leighton, Walter Langley, 
R, W. Macbeth, W. Q. Orchardson, Alfred Parsons, J. R. 
Reid, J. J. Shannon, Frank Short, J. McNeil Whistler, and 
W. L. Wyllie. 

Silver Medals. —R. W. Allan, Miss A. Alma-Tadema, 
W. Hz. Bartlett, J. Charles, G. Clausen (two), T. Collier, F. G. 
Cotman, W. Crane, Luke Fildes, E. Onslow Ford, A. C. Gow, 
E. J. Gregory, Colin Hunter, A. Hayne, C. E. Holloway, Sir 
J. D. Linton, L. Lowenstam, F. D. Millet, Herbert Marshall, 
E. Roscoe Mullins, J. W. North, Alfred Parsons, Marcus 
Stone, J. M. Swan, W. Strang, J. W. Waterhouse, and W. B. 
Wollen. 

Bronze Medals.—J. Aumonier, Miss E. A. Armstrong, 
J. B. Beadle, E. F. Brewtnall, T. Brock, R. B. Browning, 
P. H. Calderon, J. Charlton, Vicat Cole, M. R. Corbett, 
H. Crofts, A, E. Elmslie, Mark Fisher, J. Fulleylove, 
F. Goodall, Miss K. Greenaway, A, Hacker, A. Hartley, H. G. 
Hine, P. Herbert, C. E. Johnson, T. B. Kennington, Joseph 
Knight, J. Buxton Knight, Yeend King, J. Lavery, G. D. 
Festie. Ns tiring, Leé. K. WwW. Macbeth, E.R, Morris, 
D, Murray, C. S. Mottram, V. C. Prinseps, Thomas Pyne, 


H. Pegram, Briton Riviere, James Sant, Lionel P. Smythe, 
S.J. Solomon, Sidney Starr, Adrian Stokes, Linley Sambourne, 
H. Woods, C. W. Wyllie, R. Thorne Waite, A. W. Weedon, 
E. M. Wimperis, and W. L. Wyllie. 

Ton. Mention.—J. B. Burgess, W. Carter, Alfred East, 
T. F. Goodall, K. Hallswelle, C. Napier Henry, Miss Edith 
Gwyn Jeffreys, Mrs. A. L. Merritt, Miss Clara Montalba, 
T. Nelson Maclean, E. Parton, Miss Henrietta Rae, Wellwood 
Rattray, Arthur Severn, and P. Lionel Smythe. 


Industrial Section. 


Grand Prize.—Doulton & Co. 

Gold Medals.—Aveling & Porter, Thomas Bradford & Co., 
Crompton & Co., Limited, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Francis & 
Co., Limited, Joseph Gillott & Sons, James Charlton Humph- 
reys, G. B. Kent & Sons, Maw & Co., Limited, Musgrave & 
Co., Limited, W. Sugg & Co., Limited, W. Watson & Sons, 
and William Woollams. 

Stlver Medals.—Aspinall & Co., Thomas Bradford & Co., 
Chubb & Sons’ Lock & Safe Co., Limited, Electrical Power 
Storage Co., Limited, Samuel Elliott, Farmer & Brindley, 
George Farmiloe & Sons, Joseph Hamblet, James Hinks & 
Sons, Limited, Incandescent Gaslight Co., Limited, George 
Jennings, Archibald Kenrick & Sons, Lucigen Light Co., Mus- 
grave & Co., Limited, George H. Skelsey, and Yates, Hay- 
wood & Co. 

Bronze Medals.—D. Anderson & Son, Limited, Banner 
Sanitation Company, Blackman Ventilating Co., Limited, 
Griffiths Bros. & Co., Harden Star Lewis & Sinclair Co., T. W. 
Helliwell, Jeffrey & Co., Leeds L. W. Patent Floor Warming 
Stove Co., Limited, John Waddell & Sons, and J. Willing & 
Co., Limited. 

Flonourable Mention.—Anaglypta Co., Barford & Perkins, 
Grover & Co., Limited, and E. S. Hindley. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first of this session’s series of lectures was given last 
week in the rooms of the Philosophical Society, by the 
honorary president, Mr. David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A., the 
subject being “ Linear Perspective.” The lecturer’s purpose 
was chiefly to remove some of the supposed difficulties 
attendant on this branch of drawing, and which deter begin- 
ners. This he did by showing the methods employed by archi- 
tectural draughtsmen, who, in dealing with a complex problem 
—like the delineating in perspective of an important building 
from plans—could not possibly follow out the intricate pro- 
cesses of the South Kensington system as taught generally, 
and had adopted a simplification of its rule. Time permitted 
of only a simple example being treated, but the rules employed 
were shown to apply to even the most elaborate. At the 
conclusion a hearty vote of thanks, moved by the president, Mr. 
Keppie, was awarded the lecturer. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND HIS 
ARCHITECT URE,* 
By PROFESSOR J. ROGER SMITH, 


O preface appears to be needed to a paper on this subject. 

If the merits and fame of the works of the most dis- 

tinguished modern architect who has flourished in this country 

are not sufficient to bespeak a favourable hearing for some 

account of Wren and his architecture, nothing that I could say 
would be of much use. 

The great good fortune of Wren was that the most splendid 
opportunity which any English architect has enjoyed was by a 
sudden stroke thrown open before him. His great merit was 
that he proved to so full an extent equal to that opportunity ; 
and this it is which constitutes his chief claim to our admira- 
tion. It is almost unnecessary to add that the opportunity I 
refer to was created by the Great Fire of London, which laid 
almost the whole of the metropolis north of the Thames, as it 
stood in the year 1666, in ashes. By the Fire Medieval and 
Elizabethan London was practically swept away from the face 
of the earth. Probably, but for that event, parts of London 
would still present as picturesque an appearance as Chester, 
Coventry, and Shrewsbury. Certainly there would be many 
interesting Medizeval churches. As it is, of the domestic 
buildings of Old London, Crosby Hall, and one or two houses 
in Bishopsgate Street, and the half-timbered gables in Holborn 
are almost the only representatives ; and of the churches, St. 
Bartholomew in Smithfield, the chapel in Ely Place, the church 
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whether, if the same calls had been made upon him that were 
made upon Wren, he would have been able to respond to them 
equally well, is another question. Clearly, therefore, the 
English people and their architecture had, to a remarkable 
extent, begun what is emphatically their modern career. 
Whatever was built was to be built in the new taste—that is to 
say, after the Italian fashion, now usually styled Renaissance. 
Whatever was to be done must be-done ina reasoning spirit. 
Whoever was to be the architect for the time must then be a 
man not strange to the new science, and thoroughly in harmony 
with the new architecture. I have taken some pains to point 
out all this, because you will see directly that Wren’s turn of 
mind and training were both such as to fit him for the work 
required at that moment to be done. 

Wren was emphatically a Renaissance architect ; he was also» 
deeply versed in the study and practice of the science of his 
day. He had to reconstruct a vast mass of Medizeval build- 
ings, and never hesitated for a moment to substitute architec- 
ture in accord with the taste of the day in his rebuildings, and 
he could not have done otherwise. Yet he was not so entirely 
blind to or intolerant of the style in which Gothic architects 
wrought, as I think some of us were a generation back in our 
aspect towards the style he practised, and his parish churches 
show singularly the influence of Gothic traditions in moulding 
Renaissance into a new and hitherto untried shape ; while here 
and there he attempted, not altogether without success, a Gothic 
building. I propose in the first instance, in a few words, to give 
the bare outline of Wren’s biography. I will then turn to his 
chief work—St. Paul’s Cathedral—and to some of his other 
architectural undertakings (for it will be impossible even to 
enumerate the whole of them), and I will conclude by some 
account of Wren as a draughtsman—a subject which has been 
‘less handled than the rest. 

The chief authority for the events of Wren’s life is the 
“ Parentalia,” an interesting and scarce work, published in 1750. 
by Wren’s grandson, Stephen Wren, though on the title-page it 
is stated that it—or part of it—had been compiled by Wren’s 
son, Christopher. This isa kind of family history, in which, 
however, the great architect properly occupies the most con- 
spicuous place. A life by Elmes, and a volume entitled “ Wren 
and his Times,” by the same author, add a certain amount of 
information, and recently a pleasantly-written biography, which 
does not, however, much extend our knowledge, has been pub- 
lished by Miss Phillimore. Wren’s churches have formed 
the subject of a good publication by Clayton, and recently a 
volume of his towers and spires has appeared. St. Paul’s has, 
of course, been engraved times without number, but such a 
monograph as should adequately illustrate the noble building is. 
still wanting. An interesting and useful book is, however, Mr. 
Longman’s ‘ Three Cathedrals of St. Paul,” and a wonderful 
tribute to Wren’s genius was the composition by Cockerell, in 
which all his chief works were thrown together. There are 
various essays and papers on Wren to be found in the various 
journals, including a very able paper published a good many 
years ago by Professor Kerr ; and, more recently, some critical 
essays, well worth reading, by Mr. Basil Champneys, published 
(I think in 1882) in the Magazine of Art. Tothose who desire 
to pursue the subject further the books I have named will be 
useful, though a careful study of the actual works left by the 
great architect will be in every way the best source of informa- 
tion. Christopher Wren was the son of a clergyman of good. 
family and position. He was born October 20, 1632, at East 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire. His father was Christopher Wren, 
D.D., chaplain to King Charles I., Dean of Windsor, and 
holder of other distinctions. Elmes says of him that among 
other accomplishments he was skilled in architecture, and that 
he was employed by King Charles I. to design a palace for the 
Queen ; and has printed the brief approximate estimates for its 
erection which he prepared in his “ Life of Sir Christopher.” 
A brother of Dr. Wren was Bishop of Ely, and after the Revolu- 
tion was impeached and thrown into the Tower, where he lay 
for eighteen years. Our hero was an unly son; he was a pre- 
cocious boy, being described as “a youth of prodigious inventive 
wit.” His early education was pursued at home under the dean, 
his father, and a private tutor. He then entered Westminster 
School, and at what seems to us the early age of fourteen, went, 
A.D. 1646, to Oxford. He took his M.A. degree and was elected. 
a Fellow of All Souls in 1653, when he had just completed his 
twenty-first year. The length of a college course and the time. 
of beginning it were at that time different from the customs of 
our day. In 1657 Wren left Oxford, where he had given him- 
self chiefly to scientific work, for London, having been ap- 
pointed Professor of Astronomy in Gresham College, and being. 
then in his twenty-fifth year. This closes his long period of 
eleven years’ residence at the University. In the year 1660 he. 
was appointed Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, and 
in the year 1661 he received the degree df D.C L. not only from. 
his university of Oxford, but also from that of Cambridge. 

At or about this year Wren’s connection with architecture. 
seems to have begun, for he was appointed Deputy Surveyor- 

General of Works under Sir John Denham, the poet, who was 


in Austin Friars, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark, are the chief, 
if not the only ones left. 

A vast rebuilding was necessary. The churches and cathe- 

dral required to be rebuilt, as well as the dwelling-houses, 
public buildings, and places of business. Gothic architecture 
was now past and gone, and the mixed styles which we know 
as Elizabethan and Jacobean that succeeded, had by this time 
fallen into disuse, or nearly so, and had to be abandoned, so far 
as half-timbered construction went, owing to the conviction 
which had impressed itself strongly on men’s minds that brick- 
built houses alone would be safe from fire for the future. Here, 
then, at a turning point in the architectural history of this 
country was a great opportunity. Revived Classic had 
come from Italy and from France, and was the only style 
of the day; it was as yet a fresh thing in this country, nor 
had it become exhausted, though past its prime, in other 
parts of Europe, and not a few of the problems which would 
present themselves had not been solved before. Would 
any artist, or any group of artists, be found equal to the 
occasion? We know now what the response was. Wren was 
then in the flower of manly energy, and enjoying a splendid 
reputation as a rising man; it was by him that St. Paul’s was 
rebuilt, together with the parish churches of London, and not a 
few similar buildings. Under his supervision the destroyed 
streets were realigned, and it was not his fault that the rebuild- 
ing was not made (so far as the laying out of the plan was 
concerned), the occasion for imparting a nobility and regularity 
to our streets and river banks, which would have made London 
a very striking and yet regular city, for he prepared a most 
remarkable plan for a redistribution of the land, so as to em- 
bank the Thames and to provide main thoroughfares 90 feet 
wide, anticipating by 200 years the improvements of our own 
day. . 
aries us dwell for a moment on the state of the public 
mind at the middle of the seventeenth century, so far 
as we can get a glimpse of it through the writings which 
have come down to us, or imagine it from the circum- 
stances of the time. If we endeavour to carry ourselves 
back to the year 1666 we shall have to recognise in the situa- 
tion some features which are not quite unlike those of our own 
day. The immediate past had been a time of change, ferment, 
and displacement of old ideas and ways by new ones, and per- 
haps it was well that the epoch of the Fire of London, with its 
great demands on public spirit, succeeded to such a time rather 
than to some more tranquil period. Think for a little of what 
had been going on. The great struggle between Church and 
State, which had formed one of the features of English political 
life and strife for centuries, had been concluded by Henry VIII., 
with a high hand in favour of himself as representing the State. 
He had overcome the power of the Church, spoiled its goods, 
and finally broken with Rome altogether. In Elizabeth’s reign 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada and the opening up of 
America—the New World—had been stirring events in our 
national life ; and the gradual consolidation of the Empire had 
been all the while steadily going on. The Civil War, with all 
its bitterness, the death of Charles I., the Protectorate, and the 
Restoration had each in turn passed over the country ; and 
men at the commencement of Charles II.’s reign must have 
felt that as wide a gap separated them from their forefathers 
of Henry VIII.’s day as we, after the invention of steam 
travelling and printing, telegraphs and the electric light, feel to 
separate us from our ancestors of, say, George III. Turning 
to letters and learning, Shakespeare, Spenser, the Elizabethan 
poets and dramatists, and Milton had just created the literature 
of which we are so proud, and had cast into the shade the 
writers of the Middle Ages; meanwhile in science the human 
mind was awakening from a sleep of nigh two thousand years, 
and Bacon had shown the way to proceed with investigations 
such as, since Aristotle and the other Greek philosophers, no 
one had touched. Experiment was being substituted for 
guesswork, and Wren was one of a body, among whom 
the illustrious Newton was facile princeps, who were laying the 
foundations of that astonishing advance in science which we 
wonder at to-day. In art a complete revolution had been 
effected, and had reached our shores. The artists of the Italian 
Renaissance had revived Classical architecture as well as 
sculpture, and had revolutionised painting, and their influence 
had spread over France, Spain, Germany, and, latest of all, 
Great Britain. 

At the moment which we have reached architecture was 
almost on the decline in Italy. Bernini was the most famous 
Italian architect of the time. He had just completed the great 
piazza in front of St. Peter’s, and Bernini’s work all belongs to 
the period after the best in Italy. The same can hardly be 
said of France, where probably the best Renaissance work 
then being executed in Europe was in hand, or of England, 
where the Renaissance in architecture may be said to have just 
culminated in the work of our best Renaissance architect, 
Inigo Jones, who had died in the year 1652. Inigo Jones, for 
purity of taste and refinement in architectural design stands 
extremely high—higher, indeed, than Wren himself—though 
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the Surveyor. In 1662 he was appointed a member of a small 
commission which had to do with roads, streets, buildings, &c. 
In 1663 he began the chapel of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and in the same year he undertook the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford, the first building of considerable importance of which 
he is known to have been architect. In the same year he 
declined an offer of employment to fortify Tangier; but he 
(also in 1663) was appointed to survey and report upon the 
state of St. Paul’s Cathedral, then seriously decayed and in- 
jured, partly by the lapse of time and neglect, but partly also 
through ill-usage during the period of the Commonwealth. 
Two years Jater, 1665, Wren visited Paris, where at that time a 
great deal of architectural work was going on, and where he 
spent some months. In the following year, 1666, occurred the 
Fire of London, and that event, as we already know, called 
Wren to the front at the very moment when he had attained 
sufficient success as an architect, and sufficient distinction as a 
public man, for him to be naturally thought of as the builder of 
the future St. Paul’s. 

Briefly to enumerate the salient points in his after-career, he 
was knighted in 1673 ; the first stone of St. Paul’s was laid by 
him in 1675; in 1680 Wren became president of the Royal 
Society, in 1685 he was first elected Member of Parliament, in 
1710 the top stone of St. Paul’s was laid, and Wren’s death 
occurred February 25, 1723, in the gtst year of his life. It 
may interest some volunteers of the present day to add that 
in 1669 he became a member of the Hon. Artillery Company. He 
was also elected Grand Master of Freemasons. The thirty- 
four years from the date of the Fire to the end of the century 
were the busiest part of Wren’s professional life, and the 
amount of important work carried out by him in that period 
of time was immense. A bald narrative like this does not 
leave much impression on the mind; but at least we learn 
from it that Wren had excellent opportunities for obtaining the 
best education that his day afforded, and that he so dis- 
tinguished himself as to attain high honours at an early age. To 
receive the degree of D.C.L. from both the Universities before 
a man is thirty years of age was no small distinction, and one 
that neither wealth nor connection could purchase ; nor was 
the position of President of the Royal Society less a coveted 
distinction then than now. The accounts of Wren at 
Oxford and afterwards are full of his abilities and successes, 
not as an architectural student, but asa student of science, 
and especially of mathematics. His early employment as 
Professor of Astronomy testifies to the esteem in which his 
attainments as a man of’ science were held, and from the age 
of thirteen onwards he appears to have pursued mathematics 
and physical science with avidity, and to have become famous as 
an inventor and discoverer. The ‘‘ Parentalia ” contains a list of 
more than fifty new “ theories, inventions, experiments, and me- 
chanic improvements” exhibited by Wren at meetings of scien- 
tific men at Oxford. It also contains notes of experimental and 
other work done by him in astronomy. Inthe same publication 
there is a catalogue of over forty philosophical tracts pub- 
lished or left in manuscript by Wren, and there is evidence of 
his having been both eminent and brilliant in the pursuit of 
science as it was cultivated in his day. Perhaps, however, the 
best evidence of his position in the then world of science is the 
fact that he was one of a small knot of scientific Oxford men 
who used to meet and discuss science, and who formed the 
nucleus of the Royal Society, the most famous of the many 
Scientific societies in Great Britain. This was founded in the 
year 1660. Wren’s draft of the first charter is extant, and, 
as already stated, in 1680 Wren was elected president of this 
distinguished society. It would be easy, were it necessary, to 
expand the evidence as to Wren’s having become eminent in 
science, and it is not difficult to see how he became so. 
Curiously enough, it is not equally clear how he became an 
architect. Some glirnpses at his possible course of study are, 
however, afforded. First of all, there is the fact that his father, 
his early instructor, with whom he seems to have kept up an 
affectionate and respectful correspondence through life, was 
more orlessconversant with architecture. This circumstance pro- 
bably gave an early bent to his disposition. Among the scientific 
and other papers and inventions in the two lists above named was 
at least one that bore a little on the subject. The heading was 
“New Designs Tending to Strength, Convenience, and Beauty in 
Building.” ‘The probability is, however, that the appointment of 
Deputy Surveyor-General, which he received in 1661, was the 
thing which induced him to turn his attention seriously, and as 
a matter of professional occupation, to an art which had pre- 
viously attracted his notice only as one among other subjects 
worthy the study of a scientific man of education and culture. 
I should be very glad to be able to throw a little more light on 
this part of Wren’s career, but I have not met with the mate- 
rials for doing so. One thing, however, seems clear. Wren 
was not trained, as many of the Italian architects had been, in 
the practice of painting or sculpture, an advantage which Inigo 
Jones had enjoyed, and the weak point in his architecture is a 
tolerance of inferior ornament and ugly forms, which that 
cultivation of the hand, eye, and taste which is best obtainable— 
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perhaps only attainable—by learning to draw or model the 
human figure would have prevented. 

We will now at once turn to Wren’s masterpiece—the 
Cathedral of London. Old St. Paul’s Cathedral had fallen 
some time before the Great Fire into decay and disrepair, and 
not many months before that catastrophe Wren drew up a 
report in which he contemplated the demolition of the failing 
tower at the Crux, and suggested that the inner corners of the | 
crossing might be cut off, and a space formed which could be 
crowned by a dome; and if a large dome was to be introduced 
an octagon was practically the obvious substructure. In Mr. 
Longman’s book is an engraving from one of the All Souls 
College drawings of a longitudinal section, showing what was 
proposed, and the plan (which Mr. Longman did not engrave) 
shows that this dome would have sprung from an octagonal 
base, the four sides towards the cardinal points being pierced by 
arches, the four diagonal sides being lightened by deep recesses, 
but not pierced. A lofty drum and an inner and outer dome 
form part of the design, and it is interesting to note these 
features, since they reappear in the subsequent elaboration of 
the designs which were one after another prepared. After the 
Fire, years elapsed before the rebuilding actually commenced. 
Wren prepared several sketch designs, as he quaintly put it, 
“merely for discourse’ sake to find out what might satisfy the 
world.” There are among his drawings at Oxford various 
studies and sketches for cathedral ground-plans, some of 
which may very possibly have been the ones thus alluded to. 
It seems that he was at this period in the habit of showing his 
designs to friends of the Royal Society, and, of course, the 
Court and clergy would have to be consulted. A design, which 
was one of these sketches, and which he is said to have preferred 
to any other that he made, was selected for execution, and was 
embodied in a large model, still preserved in the cathedral. 
This design was ultimately set aside, much against the 
architect’s wish, as not being sufficiently like the customary 
cathedral plan. For several reasons it deserves a little notice. 
It exists, as has been said, in the form of a large model: it is 
engraved in Longman’s book, and a very good idea of it may 
be formed from the fine drawings hanging on the staircase of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. This design, the 
model-design as we may call it, more nearly resembles a Greek 
church than any Western type ; but in it the usual idea of such 
a church as Sta. Sofia, or St. Vitale of Ravenna, is largely 
modified, even ifthe original suggestion comes from the East— 
which I doubt—and the resuit is a very original composition, 
mainly, I think, the outcome of original thought as to what a 
Protestant cathedral needed. 

Turning to the plan, the main feature is a large central 
domed space, in which, no doubt, the congregations, similar to 
those now often collected under the dome, would have found 
an even more commodious auditorium than the present one. 
The leading idea of the dome proposed before the Fire, namely, 
that it should stand on an octagonal base, is preserved. The 
recesses in the canted side are, however, now replaced by 
arches ; but, as before, the four openings to the cardinal points 
are wider than the four in the intermediate canted sides. At 
the four cardinal openings occur four compartments or short 
arms, each with a domical ceiling, and four more somewhat 
subsidiary domed compartments occur opposite the diagonals, 
the whole being connected together by vaulting ; so that we 
have a short nave, choir, and transepts, and at the same time a 
kind of continuous aisle carried right round the central space. 
The piers are pierced by openings, and the whole ground-plan 
is remarkable for an almost endless variety of form and play of 
outline. The principal access to the western compartment or 
space, which replaces what in another building would be the 
nave, is from a western ante-chapel and a western porch beyond. 
The most unusual feature in the exterior of this plan is that the 
four diagonal sides of the main walls have a concave sweep: 
given to them. A remarkable series of vistas, each with a 
feature at its termination, is secured. A glance at the plan will 
show that the visitor entering from the west would look through 
a series of fine arched openings right up to the choir. When 
he had advanced far enough to pass the vestibule or ante- 
chapel, two diagonal vistas opening right and left would carry 
his eye to the north and south transept doors respectively, 
and when a few steps more had brought the spectator under 
the dome, openings on every hand would be visible. At every 
point in walking round the building the same thing would occur, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that no European building is 
known of which the interior would have been so varied and 
interesting. It is not so certain that the exterior would have 
been a complete success; but it must not be forgotten that 
Wren’s method was to develop and modify his designs largely 
as he went on (a method, allow me to observe in passing, which 
was natural and suited to the conditions of the times, but which, 
under the altered circumstances of our present mode of erecting 
buildings by lump-sum contract, has to be abandoned as 
disastrous in its pecuniary results), We may, therefore, fairly 
assume that had this building gone on, some of the defects in 
the model would have disappeared. Those who visit Rome 
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and go round to the back of St. Peter’s, which is the only spo 
from which that dome can be seen as Michel Angelo meant it 
to appear, may feel that possibly some of the grandeur of effec 
there experienced would have belonged to this design, in which 
a vast dome, springing not very far from the ground, was the 
predominating feature. 

The model design being, however, definitely put aside, Wren 
prepared another, of which the sketches, by his own hand, and 
the fair drawings exist at Oxford. This design received the 
Royal approval May 1675, and King Charles II. was, to quote 
the words of “ Parentalia,” “ pleased to allow him the liberty in 
the prosecution of his work to make some variations, rather 
ornamental than essential, as from time to time he should see 
proper, and to leave the whole to his own management.” 
There are indications that this design was hastily prepared ; 
but as it was the basis of the present building, it is worth ex- 
amination. Broadly, the plan is similar to the one now built, 
the most obvious variation being that the nave has five bays, 
whereas there are now but three, and a kind of internal 
vestibule, and that the side chapels and the present elegant 
semicircular porches at the east ends of the transepts do 
not occur. In passing I may note that these two western side 
chapels were forced upon Wren against his wish, and that it is 
with respect to them—not with respect to the model design, as 
is often supposed—that the story is told of his being moved to 
tears when he was obliged to give in. There is, however, 
another less obvious, but a serious, difference. As _ first 
designed by Wren, the lines of the nave and the two side aisles 
would have been continued their clear width through the open- 
ings between the piers under the dome. As actually carried 
out, these openings are narrowed to some extent, probably 
because the vast structure actually raised required larger piers 
than the more moderate ones included, or at least shown, on 
this plan. The plan of the central dome is, however, both 
in this design and in execution, similar in idea to what it had 
been in the model design, and in the design made before the 
Fire—that is to say, an octagon of which all the eight sides had 
openings, those in the canted sides being smaller than those 
facing the cardinal points. I may seem to dwell on this a little 
unduly, but I do so because it has been the custom, perhaps on 
the authority of Fergusson, to state that Wren owed the idea of 
a central octagon so disposed that not only could the central 
avenues all continue through the openings facing N., S., 
E., and W., but the aisles should all continue through the 
openings in the canted sides, to Ely Cathedral, where such a 
feature exists. I believe this idea, which I formerly myself 
embraced, may prove to be a misconception, and that the true 
history of the genesis of the dome of St. Paul’s is the one I 
have just given; in which case Wren’s octagon, which is, per- 
haps, not an unmixed advantage for his interior, was developed 
naturally out of his two previous designs, as I have attempted 
to show. To return, however, for a moment to the approved 
design. Iam bound to confess that the front elevation and the 
design of the dome are so inferior that one is lost in astonish- 
ment at Wren’s having been content to allow them to be seen. 
My own interpretation is that the work was probably done 
under pressure and in haste ; that Wren gave most of his time 
to the plan, which is really excellent, and that the first idea 
which presented itself to his mind was drawn by him (for the 
sketch is undoubtedly from his own hand); that there was no 
time to criticise it in cool blood and recast it ; and that, when 
he submitted it, he told the King he wished to reconsider it, 
and so obtained the permission already referred to that he 
might make alterations. Of this permission he made use in 
the section, the west elevation, and the treatment of the dome 
to a remarkable extent, and with the best results. The ground- 
plan of St. Paul’s is remarkably regular and perfectly sym- 
metrical. It has a central dome of something over 100 feet 
diameter, carried on eight great piers, a nave of three bays, 
and a kind of western transept, a choir of three bays and an 
apse, and transepts of one bay. Each avenue has side aisles. 
The western transept consists of an enlarged bay almost like a 
vestibule, with a side chapel north and south. There is a vast 
recessed western porch and a portico of coupled columns. The 
usual section of a church—~‘e, that of a nave much higher than 
the aisles—exists, but is masked by the carrying up the aisle 
walls ; and two orders of pilasters run right round the exterior 
of the church, giving place to columns in the grandly-designed 
west porch. This feature is flanked by western towers, each 
with a singularly graceful campanile as its termination. The 
dome is lifted upon a perfectly plain base well above the roofs. 


On this rests a vast circular colonnade or drum, of which every 


fourth intercolumn is blocked up. Above the entablature, and 
within it, rises a second drum, from which springs the lofty 
external dome, crowned by a high lantern, ball, and cross. 
The construction throughout is excellent ; the material em- 
ployed is Portland stone. Structurally, the most interesting 
feature is the dome, which is triple. There is, first and lowest, 
a light dome of brickwork, almost hemispherical, which is what 
is seen from inside. Above that there is a cone of brickwork 
which carries the lantern, and outside that cone is the external 


dome, which is of timber, covered with lead ; while the skill 
with which this vast weight is gradually brought down on to 
the base of the piers is very great. The effect of the interior is 
surpassed by that of several great Renaissance churches—far 
surpassed by that of its gigantic rival, St. Peters at Rome. 
The width of the nave at St. Peter’s is much nearer the 
diameter of the dome than in St. Paul’s, and consequently there 
is no sense of the one being disconnected from the other 
which is the chief blemish at St. Paul’s ; while the entire absence 
of colour strikes one very painfully. The exterior, on the other 
hand, is by far the finest that any Renaissance architect has 
produced, and forms a noble centre to the buildings of the 
metropolis. There are, as usual in Wren’s work, many direct 
geometrical relations between different parts of St. Paul’s, and 
there are some exact dimensions which are a little noteworthy 
= being simple figures laid down originally and not departed 
rom. 
(To be continued.) 


GLASGOW ATHENAUM. 


HE following is extracted from the report submitted at the 
annual general meeting of members of the above in- 
stitution :— 

The Glasgow Athenzum has just completed the forty- 
second year of its history, and being the first full year in the 
new building, it may be looked upon as the commencement of 
another era in its career. The success which has attended the 
operations of the institution since its removal to St. George’s 
Place has fully justified the movement, and must be gratifying 
to all the friends of the institution. The measurements in con- 
nection with the various contractors’ work for the new building 
have now been completed, and it is gratifying to find that the 
actual cost of the building has come out about goo/. under the 
original estimates, and is as follows :— 


Site, including legal charges and less amount 
received for material of old building. » 410,029 16 ¥ 
Contractors’ accounts, architects and mea- 


surers’ fees, &c. ; : ’ ' p  Ul4 077 eerees 
Furniture , ‘ F ° ’ “ see) Mh 280nT Samia 
Electric light installation , ’ a fiers 403 O mee 
Total cost ., , ' «£27,625 12 5 


The directors have the pleasure of reporting that the statuary 
required to complete the facade of the building has been pre- 
sented by friends of the institution. Mr. Mossman is now 
engaged on its execution, and it is expected to be finished and ~ 
placed in position within a few weeks. The donors of the 
statuary are the Most Honourable the Marquess of Bute ; James 
A. Campbell, LL.D., M.P., the president of the institution ; 
J. G. A. Baird, M.P.; John Burnet; and Messrs. J. Burnet, 
Son & Campbell, the architects. It is the wish of the 
directors that the names of those generous donors should be 
permanently associated with the institution, and in the mean- 
time they embrace this opportunity of recording an expression 
of their warmest thanks. 


MULLER HAUS, VIENNA, 


tees of the demolition of this house, a correspondent 
of the Dazly ews, writing from Vienna, says :— 

A few days ago the bricklayer’s spade struck the foundation- 
stone of the old Muller Haus, This old building is rich in 
historical associations. The house, which consisted of long 
galleries and spacious parlours, was built a little less than one 
hundred years ago by Joseph, Count Deym of Striletz, who, 
although he was of undoubted nobility, and proprietor of a 
feudal castle, was still proud to bear the title of Court Statuary 
to Emperor Francis of Austria. The story of this title is 
worth telling. He entered the army at eighteen, and, being of 
fiery temperament, was soon involved ina duel. Having seen 
his antagonist fall, and believing him to be dead, he fled from 
his native country and sought refuge in Holland, where. 
he called himself Muller, and professed to be an artist. 
He earned his living by embossing small portraits in wax 
on light-blue glass, and in a few years’ time, having earned 
fame and money, he migrated to Italy. In Naples he soon found 
favour with Queen Caroline, an Austrian princess, to whom he 
told his story. She obtained for him the permission first to 
copy in wax the finest sculptures of the Naples Art Gallery, and 
then to take plaster casts from them—the first that were ever 
taken. He returned to Vienna with a fortune of 300,000 silver 
florins, honestly earned, and promised to show tochis fellow- 
countrymen what formerly only the few favoured ones who 
could travel to Naples could hope to see. Nobody believed 
him ; but in good time one hundred busts and statues, copied 
from the masterpieces of ancient Greece and Rome, arrived, 
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transported from Naples to Vienna at great cost, and with won- 
derful patience. The emperor gave him some ground upon 
which to build a house with galleries, and after having inspected 
the valuable property conferred upon him the title of Court 
Statuary. Count Deym never took his family name any more, 
but called himself Joseph Muller to the end. All Vienna 
thronged to his show, and Count Deym made his galleries 
especially attractive by a new invention. He was the 
first to use glass prisms on his chandeliers, and with the 
aid of thousands of wax candles earned for his house the 
name of a fairy palace. He gradually completed his 
collection by adding original works of art in bronze, marble 
and ivory, and a by no means inconsiderable number of oil- 
paintings. He married a lady of ancient nobility, a Countess 
Buguoy, who did not call herself Muller. She and her three 
sons and four daughters took the name of Deym. In the 
foundation-stone revealed to light were found beautifully 
sculptured and tinted apples, pears and peaches, a saucer of 
old Vienna porcelain in which lay diverse crystal prisms, 
Count Joseph Deym’s portrait in wax on blue glass, a beautiful 
piece of work, and very well preserved, and a large leaden 
tablet engraved on both sides, giving the history of the founder 
of the house, the Imperial grant, and a detailed account of the 
uses to which the building was to be put. Besides these 
things a glass goblet was found, but a workman dropped it as 
ke took it out, and it was shattered to fragments. There can 
be no doubt that the Count’s portrait was his own work, 
as well as the prisms in the foundation-stone. The fact of 
his placing them there shows how proud he was of this in- 
vention. 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


wate the last meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, 
Lord Dean of Guild Walls reviewed the work of the 
past year. He said :—As this is the last time I shall have the 
honour of presiding at this Court as Dean of Guild, permit me 
to give expression to the feelings both of satisfaction and pleasure 
I have experienced in performing my part of the work carried 
on here during the last two years. After twenty-two years’ ex- 
perience of public work, there is no department in which I have 
had more satisfaction and pleasure than that connected with 
this Court and the Merchants’ House. In the performance of 
these duties I have had the advantage of able and valuable 
assistance from all the members of this Court, without which I 
should have felt very much at sea, if not indeed unable to per- 
form the work. My acknowledgments are due to Mr. Gemmel, 
as the legal adviser and assessor of the Court, for the able 
manner in which all questions of law have been decided. This 
is manifest in the fact that only one decision has been appealed, 
and that decision was sustained by the Court of Session. I 
desire also to give expression to the gratitude I feel to the 
liners both of the Merchants’ and Trades’ Houses for their 
valuable co-operation and counsel, not only at the fortnightly 
meetings of the Court, but at the meetings held for the purpose 
- of going carefully over all the plans preparatory to their coming 
before the Court. Probably this is the most important duty 
performed by the liners, for it is manifest that these plans could 
not possibly be examined and dealt with in open Court. .I feel 
bound to add that the important work of the Court could not 
be performed in a satisfactory manner without the scrutiny of 
the practical gentlemen sent here from the Trades’ House. In 
this work we have, as in former years, had the valuable assist- 
ance of Mr. Whyte, the master of works, who spares neither 
time nor trouble in thoroughly investigating every case, whether 
of new buildings or of alterations on old. Of the latter we 
have had not a few during the past two years. I cannot close 
this recognition of public work performed by those connected 
with the Court without tendering my thanks to Mr. Lang for 
the faithful performance of his duty as fiscal. It is not always 
the most pleasant, but I must say that in no case has Mr. Lang 
pressed his claims unduly, whether for expenses of process or 
penalties. The linings granted during the past year amounted 
in all to 270. Of these there have been 54 for houses, 19 for 
churches and halls, 103 for warehouses, stores, &c., and 94 for 
alterations and additions. The number of apartments in each 
class of houses is as follows :—230 of one room, 905 of two 
~ rooms, 274 of three rooms, 83 of four rooms, 36 of five rooms, 
and 17 of six rooms. There are not so many houses of one 
apartment this year as there were last, which, from a sanitary 
point of view, is in my opinion an omen for good. There are 
considerably more houses of two apartments and upwards, and 
the total estimated value of linings granted is 685,520/., as 
against a valuation of 390,320/. last year. This important in- 
crease is due, no doubt, to general improvement in business, 
for it will be observed from the figures quoted that the number 
of houses erected or to be erected are intended principally for 
the better class of working men. In the construction of houses 
and warehouses in the city during this year, an important con- 
dition has been attached to all the plans brought under review, 


inferior position. 
two other canal projects, which have a most intimate bearing 


in the form of a docket, binding builders to construct their 
properties on safe and sanitary principles. 
I must say, have been willingly adopted. 


These conditions, 


THE NEW FORTH AND CLYDE CANAL. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to the Glasgow Herald :—So 
far as I have been able to learn there is no provision for 


putting Glasgow in direct communication with the new canal, 
and it seems to me that this is a defect of the scheme which would 
prove highly detrimental to the great manufacturing and 
mercantile interests in the valley of the Clyde, and possibly 
accounts for the extreme reticence of the promoters. 
tendency would be to promote the interests of the Forth Valley 
at the expense of those of Strathclyde. 
become the great waterway through the heart of Scotland, and 


The 
The former would 


the latter would be relegated into a secondary and greatly 
In connection with this project there are 


upon it. I refer to the Baltic Canal through Holstein, from 
Holtenau, near Kiel, to Brumsbiittel, on the Elbe, and the 
canal to connect the east and west lochs at Tarbert. The 
former canal, which will be about sixty miles in length by 
85 feet wide at bottom and 28 feet deep, and which is esti- 
mated to cost 8,coo,oo0/., will effect a saving of nearly 100 
miles between Leith and the Baltic, besides offering other 
advantages. The latter canal, which will be little over a mile 
in length, and as presently designed has only a width of 56 feet 
and a depth of 18 feet, could easily be enlarged so as to.admit 
of the passage of Atlantic liners and other large vessels, and 
thus effect a saving of some ten miles in the passage to the 
North of Ireland and America. The three canals, viz., the 
Baltic Canal, the new Forth and Clyde Canal, and the Tarbert 
Canal all form integral parts of the future great and direct 
route from the Baltic to America. 

Now, if the new canal is planned so as to place Glasgow on 
this route, or to give it easy and direct access to it, the position 
of Glasgow for commercial purposes will be more favourable 
than that of almost any other port inthe kingdom. Lying in 
the heart of what may justly be termed manufacturing and 
commercial Scotland, the centre of a dense and busy popula- 
tion, in the very midst of the mineral resources and _ industries 
of the country, the centre of a splendid and most efficient rail- 
way system stretching out in every direction, with the advan. 
tages of a port on the seaboard, and yet so far inland as to be 
safe from naval attack in the case of war, she will be able to 
despatch her vessels with equal ease and facility to the ports 
on any of the coasts of the United Kingdom and to America on 
the west, and the Continental countries on the North Sea and 
the Baltic on the east. The large and ever-increasing traffic 
between the Baltic and America will regularly pass through the 
new canal, and Glasgow would thus naturally become a regular 
port of call for American liners, and a great international 
entrepot and emporium, an unrivalled market for the commo- 
dities and merchandise of the two continents. If the pro- 
jected canal is sanctioned by Parliament, and no provision 
made for direct communication with Glasgow and the Clyde, the 
question will then arise whether the time has not come for the 
Clyde Trust to take an entirely new departure in its line of 
action. Hitherto its operations have been confined to the 
Clyde itself. At a great expense it has deepened and narrowed 
it, and virtually converted it into a great ship canal, and has 
constructed extensive quays and docks along its banks. 


Further dock extension along its banks can only be accom- 


plished with considerable difficulty and at very great expense. 
The question, then, would be whether the Trust should not 
acquire new parliamentary powers, and form a junction canal 
from the Clyde near Glasgow to the new Forth and Clyde 
Canal. The route for this new canal could be round by the 
north side of the city, and plans could be prepared and ground 
acquired for providing along the sides of the canal a magni- 
ficent system of docks connected with the various railway lines, 
and such as would be sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the ever-expanding commerce of the West for many years to 
come. The whole matter is of such vast importance that the 
great shipping interests should at once speak out as to it. If 
it be objected that it is premature to do so until the promoters 
of the new canal divulge their plan, I reply it will then be 
too late. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Glasgow.—A new place of worship that has been erected at 
Crosshill for the Church of the New Jerusalem has been 
opened. It is built of dark red sandstone, and the style of 
architecture is Early English of the Lancet period. The 
principal front to Queen’s Drive has a gable about 60 feet in 
height, flanked by massive buttresses, which rise the full height, 
and terminate in panelled and moulded pediments. The 
entrance door occupies nearly the whole lower portion of the 
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front, and has a richly-moulded archway. The doorway is | 
flanked by buttresses with moulded niches, and at each side is 
a’small lancet window lighting the vestibule. Overthe entrance 
three tall lancet windows, recessed under a deeply-moulded 
arcade, and separated by circular shafts, occupy the full breadth 
of the gable, the apex of which is enriched by elaborate cusped. 
panelling, and terminates with a carved cross. The hall 
buildings extend eastward along this frontage, and are treated in 
keeping with the church. Internally the church is cruciform in 
plan,fconsisting of a wide nave roofed ina single span, double 
transepts’on each side, and a semicircular apse. Besides the 
church, the buildings comprise a hall, seating 250 persons, 
vestry,"cloak-rooms, kitchen, stores, &c. The buildings were 
designed by and erected under the charge of Mr. John B, 
‘Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. , 

Mydrim.—The parish church at Mydrim, near St. Clears. 
Carmarthenshire, will be reopened on Tuesday, October 8 
The church has been carefully restored and reseated, and 
organ chamber and vestry have been added, a heating apparatus 
provided, ‘and a pulpit and lectern worked in oak, passages 
laid with tiles, and other minor works carried out under the 
direction of Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, architects, of Llandaff. 
The church has, at the same time, been restored by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Cleckheaton. — A new Wesleyan chapel and Sunday- 
schools erected in Whitcliffe Road, Cleckheaton, at a cost 
exceeding 6,000/., have been opened. The building has been 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. W. Henry Howorth, 
Cleckheaton. The chapel will seat 850 people. The school- 
room is underneath the chapel, and provides accommodation 
for 850 scholars, exclusive of seven classrooms, library, and 
kitchen. 

Newchurch-in-Rossendale.—New schools, for the New- 
church-in-Rossendale School Board, were formally opened on 
Saturday by Mr. F. H. Freeland, B.A., H.M. Inspector of 
Schools for North-East Lancashire. The building is one 
storey only in height, and has accommodation for about 
300 children in two departments. The schools are designed 
on the classroom principle, the larger rooms being subdivided 
by means of revolving screens. The whole of the external 
walls are faced with local parpoints. The heating is by means 
‘of hot-water pipes, and the ventilation is assisted by Boyle’s 
exhaust-cowls. The building was designed and carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, archi- 
tect, of Birkenhead, whose plans were selected from 139 sub- 
mitted in public competition. Mr. A, E, Emmett acted as 
clerkfof works. 


GENERAL. 


The Late Alderman George, of Leeds, has bequeathed 

to the town his collection of pictures, comprising Landscape 
with Four Figures, by Padgett; Cattle and Sheep, by Watson, 
1860; Landscape and Stream, by T. Holroyd; Landscape and 
Cattle, by Sydney Percy; Shepherdess, Lamb and Dog, by 
Kinnaird ; Landscape, Cattle and Bridge, by 1. Taylor, 1883 ; 
Landscape and Cattle, by T. Sydney Cooper ; Deer, by Ansdell, 
R.A.; Lake Scene, by H. Shirley, 1853 ; Mountain Landscape, 
two, Padgett ; Portrazt of a Gentleman, Robinson ; Landscape 
and Cattle, Griffiths ; River and Boats. 
i? mr. E. A. Lioyd received the special prize for the best set 
of architectural drawings at the prize distribution on Friday 
evening at the Liverpool School of Science and Technology, 
and a further prize (City and Guilds of London Institute) of a 
bronze medal for knowledge of brickwork and masonry. 

Sir Andrew Fairbairn, president of one of the sections 
of the International Railway Congress, Paris, has been appointed 
a Commander of the Legion of Honour. 

The Statue of a god ina sitting posture has, according to 
Reuter, been discovered at Tripolitza by a member of the 
French ‘School at Athens. The style of the art approaches 
that of the antique Egyptian sculptures. The statue is supposed 
to be-the most ancient yet discovered in Greece. 

Mr. Stephen W. Williams, F.RI.B.A., of Rhayader, has 
presented to the Queen a copy of his work, “ The Cistercian 
Abbey of Strata Florida: its History, and an Account of the 
recent Excavations made on its Site.” 

The Committee for the restoration of Selby Abbey have 
applied to Mr. John Oldrid Scott for specifications of the 
necessary work that must be done to make the north transept 
and roof safe, as this work needs urgent and prompt attention. 
‘During the restoration the services will be held in the nave, the 
choir being boarded off from the eastern side of the western 

arch under the tower and the parallel arch in the north aisle. 

Mr. J. Lawton Webster has resigned the borough 
surveyorship of Malton, having obtained another appointment. 


The Prince of Wales will be asked to open the National 
Museum of Science and Art in Dublin next spring, as the 
Queen will be unable to attend. 

Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., will deliver an address at the 
opening of the exhibition of the Southampton Art Society on 
the 14th inst. 

The Autumn Exhibition at the Leeds Fine Art Gallery 
opened on Tuesday, and will remain open till January 2 
next. 

Ths Liverpool Architectural Society will hold the first 
ordinary meeting of the forty-second session on Monday 
evening next, when the opening address by the president, Mr. 
T. Mellard Reade, F.R.1.B.A., will be delivered. 

The Executive Committee of the International Exhi- 
bition held in Glasgow have made a recommendation to the 
Town Council that the surplus, which is estimated at about 
45,000/, should be devoted to the erection of a Museum of 
Science and Art on the site of the late Exhibition. 

The Prize of 100,000 francs for the best work in the Paris 
Exhibition has been awarded by the Press Committee to the 
architect and constructors and workmen of the machine gallery. 
M. Duttert, the architect, will probably be allotted 20,000 francs, 
M. Condamin, the assistant architect, 15,000 francs, the five 
engineers 3,500 francs each, and the workmen the remaining 
47,500 francs, 

The Glasgow Corporation held their first meeting in the 
new Municipal Buildings on Monday. 

The Memorial-stones of the Jubilee Science and Tech- 
nical Schools at Plymouth were laid on Monday afternoon. 
Mr. Shortridge, of Plymouth, whose design for the buildings 
was selected in competition, is the architect. 

A Mass Meeting of plumbers in the western district of 
London is announced to be held on Thursday, October 10, at 
530, at the Town Hall, High Street, Kensington, for the 
purpose of considering the registration of plumbers, promoted 
by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 

Lady Forester has, through the Earl of Northesk, offered 
a donation of 25/7. and a subscription of 4/., if nine others will 
do the same, to the Society for Preserving Memorials of the 
Dead. The Council earnestly appeal to the friends of the 
Society to back up this generous offer. 

The Inhabitants of Kilmaurs village, Ayrshire, have 
subscribed 300/. towards the erection of a suitable Town Hall 
in place of the present Council Chamber. 

A Sum of 2,0co/. has been presented to the University 
of St. Andrews, for the purpose of building and equipping a 
chemical laboratory in connection with the Chemical Chair of 
the United College. 

A EKaulbach Museum is being built in Munich, after the 
model of the Thorwaldsen Museum in Copenhagen. 

Mr. J. H. Cunningham will read a paper on “ Pin-con- 
nected vw. Rivetted Bridges” at the meeting of the Society of 
Engineers on Monday, the 7th inst. 

A Lychgate, designed by Mr. S. Hooper, architect, of 
Hatherleigh, has been erected at Holsworthy parish churchyard. 

Plans have been prepared for public baths, which are 
proposed to be erected at Southampton. 

The Members of the Oxford Town Council, who, in 
company with the city surveyor, have recently visited 
Nottingham, Wakefield, Bolton, and Manchester, and in- 
spected the municipal buildings in those boroughs, will shortly 
present their report to the Council. In their opinion a 
splendid block of buildings may be erected at a cost of about 
60,0007. 

A New Wing has been added to the Leicester Borough 
Asylum, and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, 
which is carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved 
form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 

The Official Report in connection with the final decision 
as to the plans for the new Palace of Justice at Lisbon is 
expected to be issued this month. The delay has arisen 
owing to several of the judges having to adjudicate at the 
Paris Exhibition. The competition, as has already been 
announced, lies between an architect in Bristol and a German. 

The “Glasgow Herald” has published a series of ex- 
haustive articles describing the history and progress of the 
Forth Bridge construction. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have just issued a 
third edition of a list of the books of reference in the reading- 
room. The subject index, which in former editions consisted 
solely of references to the names of authors, now gives the 
short-title and press-mark of every book indexed. 

The York City Council at their meeting on Tuesday 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Mawbey, the borough surveyor, 
and decided to advertise for a successor at a salary of 400/, per 
annum, 
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THE WEEK. 


THe Works Committee of the London School Board 
have explained the circumstances which have caused no 
more than a limited number of builders to be employed by 
the Board. At first it was decided that the carrying out of 
repairs to buildings and to furniture should be entrusted to 
selected firms who were to be invited to tender. But sub- 
sequently it was agreed that tenders for all works should 
be invited from a limited and selected list of builders, 
Accordingly, twenty-one firms were asked if they would be 
willing to tender on a printed schedule of prices. Two 
firms declined, and a third did not reply till after the tenders 
had been received. Some of the builders expressed readi- 
ness to accept the schedule prices, while others agreed to a 
‘reduction from the prices varying from 24 to ro per cent. 
It will thus be seen that the Works Committee have acted 
strictly in accordance with the views of the Board. It 
would be foolish to deny that under the system of indis- 
criminate tendering there was much dissatisfaction, and that 
work was executed which was not according to the right 
meaning of the terms of the specification. The School 
Board must accordingly be excused if they adopt a different 
system, and the builders who are agitating will see that time 
should be given to enable the public to judge of what the 
selected builders can do. 


THE School of Art Wood-Carving, City and Guilds 
Institute, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, has been 
reopened after the usual summer vacation. One or two 
free studentships in both the day and the evening classes 
are vacant. ‘These studentships are maintained by means 
of funds granted to the school by the City and Guilds 
Institute. _To bring the benefits of the school within the 
reach of artisans, a remission of half fees for the evening 
class is made to artisan students connected with the wood- 
carving trade. Forms of application for the free student- 
ships, and any further particulars relating to the school, may 
be obtained from the manager. 


A NEw English church was opened in Venice on Sunday, 
September 29. The building, which was erected some 
twenty years ago asa factory for the Venice and Murano 
Glass Company, has been entirely gutted and remodelled, 
but the architectural character of the exterior has not been 
altered. It is intended to execute an elaborate scheme of 
decoration in the interior as soon as funds will permit ; and 
‘the same is now being prepared by Mr. Witi1am Scort, 
‘who has directed the whole of the works and has designed 
the fittings and furniture. 


THE Z7mes correspondent at Athens gives an account of 
an important discovery by M. Tsounpas, the Greek 
archeologist. A large tumulus at Pharos, near Sparta, was 
commonly known as the Tomb of. MENELAus. On the 
advice of M. Tsounpas it was explored by the Archzolo- 
gical Society of Athens. The tomb was built of rough 
stone laid horizontally, and resembles the treasury at 
Mycene. ‘The find,” says the correspondent, ‘‘ comprises 
fifty ‘ island stones,’ some of which are of the most exquisite 
workmanship and design, the perforations bushed with gold 
but not mounted as rings; several rings of gold and 
bronze, of which one is similar to those in the SCHLIEMANN 
find, with intaglio of an Eastern design, and one with an 
engraved stone set in it ; some vases of silver, mounted in 
gold, of which the silver has almost disappeared by 
corrosion ; implements of bronze of the usual forms, and 
one of a form unique; swords ard knives, some known 
and some unique ; an immense collection of amethyst 
beads and some rings, which must have belonged to women; 
objects of ivory and one lance of a peculiar form, mounted 
in a most recherché manner with bone ; and, what is of the 
highest arcnzological interest, a short sword of the same 
kind as those found in the SCHLIEMANN graves, encrusted 
with gold, and two golden cups of the same workmanship as 
the best of those in the same collection, but ornamented in 
a style of which nothing hitherto seen of prehistoric work 
gives any conception, There is abundant evidence, which 


will appear in its proper place, that this entombment cannot 
be later than the eighth century B.c., and the probability is: 
that it was earlier, and may range from 800 to 1000 B.C., so 
that at any rate it comes into the Homeric age. The 
known art of Greece at an epoch subsequent to that is of 
the most conventional character, purely hieratic. But these 
cups are ornamented in the most exquisite manner in 

repoussé, with companion designs, one of a wild cattle hunt, 

and the other of cattle domesticated. In the former the 
design is spirited to a degree unapproached by anything in 
Greek art—the cattle are charging and tossing the hunters, 

and one bull has run into a net of ropes ; in the latter the 

cattle are grouped with great pictorial effect, and a man is 

tying one of them by the foot—they areas peaceful as the others 
are furious. There is nothing Phoenician or Assyrian in the 

design, and the men in costume and type are clearly Greek, 

while the animals are of a treatment so naturalistic that, if 
they were put into a modern exhibition, it would be con- 

sidered an absurdity to call them antique, much less pre- 

historic. I cannot find a parallel to them in ancient art 

except in some of the naturalistic designs of Cretan coinage. 

They are the flower of a school of art of which we know 
nothing, and which had utterly disappeared from Greece 
before the advent of the school which came to its flower in 
PHIDIAS and PRAXITELES.” This is only a mere outline 

of the discovery, as M. TsounpAs intends to present a full 
account to the Archzeological Society of Athens. There 

seems to be no question about the antiquity of the tomb 
and its treasures, and the discovery in consequence is far: 
more important than those associated with Dr. ScaLiz- 

MANN’S name. 


A couRSE of six lectures on applied art will be given 
by Mr. Hucu Srannus in the library of the Slade School 
of University College, London. They will be commenced: 
on Tuesday next, at 5 p.m, and will be continued on. 
the following Tuesdays. The subject will be the distribu- 
tion and application of ornament with reference to surface;. 
material, construction, and purpose. The lectures will be- 
open to the public without payment or tickets. 


Last week it was supposed that the improvement of the: 
Strand was to be confined to the removal of the houses on. 
the south side of Holywell Street, with the corresponding 
houses in the Strand. But the County Council have wisely 
considered that if an Improvement Bill must be promoted 
it had better be comprehensive. Not only will the narrowest 
part of the Strand be widened, but there will be one satis- 
factory line of communication between it and the north of 
London. The powers sought in the approaching Session, 
of Parliament will have for objects:—The construction of a 
new street from Holborn to the Strand, and a spur street: 
from a point of the new street near Drury Lane to St. 
Clement Danes Church, the new streets being 90 feet in. 
width; the widening of the approach to Waterloo Bridge on: 
both sides of its junction with the Strand; the purchase of 
the whole of the property bounded on the south by Holy-. 
well Street and the Strand, on the north-east by the new 
street, and on the west by Newcastle Street; to construct a 
subway under the new streets, and to plant trees on each 
side. The cost of the work will be enormous. It is esti- 
mated at present at a million and a half, but a much larger 
sum will be needed to complete the streets. The approach 
to Holborn must have a beneficial effect on the neighbour- 
hood, and in a short time we may expect to see that several 
streets of wretched houses will be demolished. 


Ir is not often the capacity for criticism which belongs 
to journalists is turned to account by outsiders. M. OsIRIS, 
who, although very wise, is not, we believe, related to the 
many-eyed and beneficent Egyptian divinity, placed a large 
sum of money at the disposal of the Press Committee of 
the Paris Exhibition in order that it might be employed to 
reward those who contributed to the success of the show. 
The committee have decided to award 100,000 francs to 
the men who constructed the great roof of the machinery 
hall, which shows more engineering science and skill than 
the overlauded Eiffel Tower. M. Durert, the architect, is 
to receive 20,000 francs ; M. ConTamin, who worked out 
the calculations for the ironwork, will have 15,000 francs, 
and five assistant engineers 3,000 francs ; the 50,000 francs 
remaining will be apportioned among the workmen. 
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SURREY COTTAGES.* 


T may not be known to all admirers of Mr. RusKIN 
I that the architectural subject on which he first tried 
his hand as a Wortkiinstler was the English cottage, and 
he exhibited that skill in contrast which was afterwards to 
be one of his most remarkable qualities by his comparison 
between the cottages of England and those seen by him in 
France and Italy. Mr. Ruskin’s taste in those days, some 
fifty-five years ago, did not denote the revolutionist he was 
to become. In his zesthetics there was much which was 
sentimental and feminine, and his essay on cottages in 
parts is suggestive of some prize composition that was pro- 
duced in one of the young ladies’ schools about Streatham. 
Mr. Ruskin was then a believer in the poetry of whitewash 
and the virtues of a thatched roof. ‘The whitewash,” he 
wrote, ‘is stainless, and its rough surface catches a side 
light as brightly as a front one; the luxuriant rose is 
trained gracefully over the window; the light wooden 
porch breaks the flat of the cottage by its projection, and a 
branch or two of wandering honeysuckle spreads over the 
low hatch; a few square feet of garden and a latched 
wicket, persuading the weary and dusty pedestrian, with 
expressive eloquence, to lean upon it for an‘ instant and 
request a drink of water or milk, complete a picture which, 
if it be far enough from London to be unspoiled by town 
sophistication, is a very perfect thing in its way. The ideas 
it awakens are agreeable, and the architecture is all that we 
want in such a situation. It is pretty and appropriate ; and 
if it boasted of any other perfection, it would be at the 
expense of its propriety.” We have no desire to twist this 
passage into evidence of Mr. Rusxin’s weakness. We cite 
it for other reasons. In the first place, it indicates how a 
youth of genius, with the keenest of eyes, and living in 
Surrey, where whitewashed and red-brick cottages were before 
him, was unable to appreciate the lovely colour which old 
English brick commonly assumes, and preferred the white- 
wash because it was “stainless.” Need we wonder that so 
many good people in London were at the same time 
fascinated with the cement covering of their houses, because 
they believed that grey or drab was the only colour that was 
respectable? In the next place, Mr. RuskIn’s words 
suggest the change amounting to a revolution in men’s 
minds, through which whitewash and cement have lost their 
attractions. The oldest cottage, when covered with a 
glaring white coat, loses distinction, and in our sceptical 
days it is difficult not to imagine that the colour is merely a 
thin cloak to hide something which is not able to bear the 
light. In Scotland whitewash is an institution, and a 
stranger may fancy it is applied to country cottages once a 
week, so they have a right to be considered stain- 
less, but where is one to be found which can be 
considered as picturesque and worth the sketching? Mr. 
RusKIN might suppose that a peasant’s dwelling would 
lose its propriety and cease to be pretty if it presented any 
colour, but few will now agree with him. English landlords 
prefer brick, or if they use concrete they take care it is not 
white. Even in pictures the whitewashed cottage has lost 
its charm, and the deserved success of Mrs. ALLINGHAM’S 
drawings of Surrey is in no small measure owing to the fact 
of eschewing anything that will be suggestive of whitewash. 

But a more striking instance of the change in taste is 
seen in the attractive “Old Cottage and Domestic Archi- 
tecture in South-West Surrey,” which Mr. Ratru NEVILL 
has brought out after much loving labour. For it suggests 
that amateurs are sufficiently advanced to take interest in 
forms of simple native architecture, and that architects 
no longer despise the efforts of village carpenters and brick- 
layers to impart an architecturesque effect to the dwellings 
of farmers and labourers. The author of the book does not 
offer them as patterns, but as in literature there is much to 
be gained from the plain talk of country folks who never 
read books or talk like characters in plays, so it is possible 
to interpret the aims of the builders in a liberal way, and to 
realise what they were unable to reach. In fact, unless we 
can produce better houses, there seems no reason for the 
arrangement through which the country workmen were set 


* Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture in South-West Survey, 
and Notes on the Early History of the Division. -By Ralph Nevill, 
F.S.A., F.R.LB,A, Guild‘ord: Printed by Billing & Son, 


aside as designers, and prohibited from exercising any fancy 
of their own. 

Mr. NEvILL has not attempted to exhaust the cottage 
architecture of Surrey. The district from whence he draws 
subjects is “‘the present Parliamentary Division of Guild- 
ford or South-West Surrey ”—that is, roughly speaking, a 
square taken out of the south-west corner of Surrey. 
Travellers by the South-Western Railway will be able to 
form some notion of the kind of houses represented, 
although the pedestrian alone will be able to follow Mr. 
Nevitt. It may be said he has not given all the interest- 
ing houses of the district he selected. The author, while 
admitting so much, says he “hardly omitted anything 
which seemed to have a useful lesson to convey,” and 
especially a lesson on the value of simplicity. What Mr, 
NEVILL says about the reasons which led him to circum- 
scribe the field of his labours is worth the attention of the 
architectural student especially :— 

My own feeling is that an architectural student will do best for 
himself by making a thorough and systematic study of his own neigh- 
bourhood, with its three or four centuries of good work, before he 
begins to rove the country in search of novelties. I would urge the 
importance of this home study, especially on local schools of art, who 
might do the most useful work by directing to it the energies of their 
students. The art of building, to be really living and successful 
among us, must not depend on the efforts of a few architects, but must 
be the possession of the whole of those concerned in the building 
trades. The builder, his clerk and his workmen, may, by a diligent 
study of the good old work that exists all round them, improve them- 
selves just as architects have, since they took to more diligent study, 
They may then pick up again the tradition rudely interrupted at the 
beginning of the century, and they will certainly add a new interest 
and pleasure to their lives and spare the public the purposeless and 
wanton atrocities that so disfigure our land. There is more real 
advantage to be gained from a diligent and discriminating study of 
actual buildings than by the assimilation of any number of text-books, 
valuable as they may be. The more intimately the student is 
acquainted with old work, the less eager will he be to parade his 
insufficient powers under the specious but terrible plea of being 


original. 


Mr. Nevitu has a chapter on “ Date and Style,” in 
which much historical information as well as sound reason- 
ing will be found. There is no documentary evidence to 
show the age of the cottages and farmhouses, but from data 
of another kind he considers that the “ architectural 
remains in this part are chiefly of the sixteenth century, and 
there is very little of earlier date ; such as there is consists 
mainly of timberwork buried in later additions.” The style 
he attributes in a great measure to the foreign joiners who 
worked on the buildings of Henry VIII., from whom the 
English workmen drew inspiration. Sir Witt1aM Morg’s 
house, Sutton Place, near Guildford, which was completed 
in 1568, is one of the buildings which exercised much 
influence throughout the district. Mr. NEviLL also sup- 
poses that the old servants of the King, who seem to have 
preferred Surrey as a place of retirement, “ naturally brought 
the latest ideas of architecture.” 

In the chapter on “ Plan,” Mr. NEvILL suggests the 
evolution which has taken place, as is seen in the alterations 
of the cottages to suit modern requirements. ‘The normal 
plan of the oldest cottages was,” he says, “a simple 
parallelogram containing one room on the ground floor, and 
one on the upper floor,” but even in the oldest of them it is 
not possible to find an oven of the same date as the fire- 
place. All conveniences of that kind were to be 
found in outbuildings which no longer exist. Alfold 
House is a building of more importance than a cottage, 
but, according to Mr. NeEvILt, ‘‘it is difficult to understand 
where the kitchen was situated in such a house.” The 
detail, especially of the balusters, is often of excellent form, 
and, among the means adopted to produce effect, the 
following may be noted :— 

People are often puzzled why new oakwork looks so different 
to old. In all old carved oakwork the surface is always powdered 
over with stamps of varying forms, and in turned work lines are drawn 
in addition to the mouldings. These give a softness and richness that 
cannot otherwise be attained, but architect and workman often fail to 
take note of these points when repeating the old forms, and the result 
is in consequence disappointing. 


In the chapter on “Timber framing” there is much 
that is interesting. ‘The chimneys of the houses so con- 
structed are generally built of brick, but Mr. NEvILL says 
some workmen told him they had taken down some old 


| chimneys with shafts which were formed of wattle and clay, 
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the latter being as hard as brick. The older examples con- 
tain almost as much post as panel, but so expensive a 
system could not be continued. The elaborate panels of 
the Cheshire district have not been imitated about Guild- 
ford. Mr. Nevit believes that it was the decay of the 
timbers which led to the use of hanging or weather-tiles, 
which is one of the characteristics of the Surrey buildings. 
He considers the use is not older than one hundred and 
fifty years, and most of the tilework was executed in the 
last century. The timber framing remains in its complete 
state under the tiles. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE LINCOLN ART SCHOOL, 


13 appears that among the exhibitors in this year’s exhibition 

of the Royal Academy were thirteen old students of the Art 
School of Lincoln. It was resolved to celebrate the event by 
a public dinner, with the Mayor presiding, to which the artists 
and Mr. A. G. Webster, the present master of the school, were 
invited. That three ladies and ten gentlemen, who received 
their early training in the school, should in one year be exhi- 
bitors in the Royal Academy is proof sufficient, says the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle, of the efficient training given at the 
school, without which the natural talent of those who have thus 
succeeded would no doubt have remained latent, or, at all 
events, have been only imperfectly developed. All Lincoln 
citizens have been pleased with the success achieved by Mr. 
William Logsdail, son of the popular verger at the cathedral. 
Mr. Logsdail received his art education at the Lincoln School 
of Art, under Mr. Taylor, where he was a fellow-student of 
Mr. Frank Bramley, who has also risen to fame. After leaving 
the Lincoln School, Mr. Logsdail went to the Art School at 
Antwerp, and eventually started life as an artist on his own 
account. His first marked success was in 1880, when he 
painted The Fish Market at Antwerp, which was purchased 
by Her Majesty the Queen, and, we believe, now hangs in the 
Royal Palace at Windsor. He has since been a constant 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor, and other 
public galleries both in the metropolis and the large towns 
of the kingdom. Probably his greatest success was SY. 
Marks Place at Venice, which was purchased by Mr. 
Joseph Ruston, J.P. In the following year he had 
painted another Venetian picture, called 47 Al-fresco, which 
was also purchased by Mr. Ruston, who is the fortunate posses- 
sor of many of Logsdail’s other principal works which have not 
been exhibited. His picture in the Academy this year, SZ, 
Martin's Church and Charing Cross, is considered by many to 
be his finest effort, and it was purchased by the Royal Academy 
out of the Chantrey fund. Mr. Logsdail’s work is marked by 
brilliant execution and colour, and, although exhibiting great 
Care in its minute details, shows that he does not belong to the 
“niggling” school, but prefers to set forth his ideas by breadth 
and power. Mr. Frank Bramley has also made a name for 
himself. Heis the son of Mr. Chas. Bramley, of Fiskerton, 
and he was a student at the Lincoln School of Art under Mr. 
Taylor. From thence he followed Mr. Logsdail to Antwerp, 
where they were again intimately associated. Mr. Bramley 
works on different lines to Mr. Logsdail, and perhaps by many 
will be considered the truer artist of the two, inasmuch as he 
possesses that creative spirit which goes to make those pictures 
which live longest in men’s recollection. His picture of 
A Hopeless Dawn, in last year’s Academy, created a sensation, 
and Mr. Bramley’s friends had no difficulty in discovering its 
whereabouts, as there was always a crowd round it. It is highly 
dramatic, deep in pathos, and brilliant in execution and colour. 
It was purchased by the Royal Academicians out of the 
Chantrey fund, and probably their money was never expended 
on a sounder picture. This picture made Mr. Bramley’s repu- 
tation, and he has had no difficulty in achieving an almost 
equal success this year, for his picture of Saved might almost 
be hung as a pendantto 4A Hopeless Dawn—the same dramatic 
power and brilliancy which distinguished the one also equally 
mark the other. This picture, we believe, was sold for avery large 
sum to a private gentleman. Mr. Bramley hasattached himself to 
what is called the “ Newlyn School.” Newlyn is a picturesque 
village in Cornwall, where there is quite a colony of artists, Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes being the gewzws /ocd, whose brilliant picture of 
the Health of the Bride, exhibited in this year’s Academy, will 
doubtless be within the recollection of many of our readers, 
Without going much into detail with regard to the other artists, 
we may mention that Mr. Fred Hall, whose picture in this 
year’s exhibition was Adversity, and Mr. F. Markham Skip- 
worth, who exhibited Zara, a Dancing Girl,and On the Sands, 
seem to be following closely in the footsteps of Bramley and 
Logsdail ; and although their work up to the present has not 
achieved that marked distinction which has attended that of 
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the other two gentlemen, we feel certain that if they go on as 
they have so well begun, there must be a brilliant future before 
them. The other pictures which were this year exhibited in the 
Academy by Lincoln artists were :—Mr. W. T. Warrener, Zhe 
Lavoir in a French Village; Mr. J. V. Jelley, Zn the Morning 
Gleam and Kettleness Point; Mr. G. Carline; Mr. J. H. 
Bentley, portrait of Master Hubert Foljamée, and June 21, oor: 
Mr. G, E. Lodge, Master Stripes; Miss L. Taylor (daughter 
of the master of the school), 7ie Banqueting foom, Aston 
ffall; Miss A. M. Woolley, Chrysanthemums; and Miss 
M. Logsdail, Ax Interior and Waiting for the Dean. The 
present master of the school, Mr. A. G. Webster, was also an 
exhibitor at this year’s Academy, his picture being Zhe Casé/e, 
Nemours, Seine-et-Marne. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, that of “ Our Guests—the Artists,” said he could not 
speak to them as being himself an artist, and he could not 
speak to them as some might have done, Mr. Ruston for 
instance, obviously and ably as a great patron of art. He 
could simply, as their fellow citizen and Bishop, express his 
gratitude for his share in the great public honour which their 
distinguished guests that night had brought on the city of 
Lincoln, and to wish them God speed. When the Mayor was 
kind enough to ask him about that banquet, some little time 
ago, he said at once that he thought it would be an admirable 
thing that they should show their gratitude to, and also give a 
word of encouragement to those who were winning honour for 
them. Surely it was a truth that utter failure was very often 
closely followed by complete success, and in the lives of their 
distinguished guests that evening there must have been 
moments of anxious labour, of intense anxiety. When the 
mind was trying to conceive an ideal, it taxed the artist’s vital 
energies, and was an enormous strain upon him, and then 
when he had got his ideal, he had to execute it and bring it 
out, to try to express it, and he should think himself that there 
was generally a sense of despair at the distance which the 
execution was behind the ideal which the artist had conceived. 
Then another difficulty was the solitude which seemed to be 
attached to those who were bound to greatness. Many a 
rising man had laboured alone in his own studio, or before 
that in his own bedroom, appearing to be rather in the way of 
the family, considered a little fanciful and trying to shirk 
the harder path of life, the subject of ill-natured criti- 
cism, when he felt that he had a great career before 
him ; he had to go through all that and not break down, and 
not take any miserable solace which would only make matters 
more miserable when the moment of relief had passed. Those 
who had succeeded in spite of those difficulties deserved their 
encouragement, and he thought they might gladly and heartily 
welcome to the banquet those who had gone through those trials 
with success. They had achieved what was a national honour. 
Thirteen who were connected with art in Lincoln had had their 
pictures placed in the Royal Academy, and some of them had 
been so highly appreciated that they had been purchased for 
the Academy. That was a great achievement, and a great 
additional honour to Lincoln. And yet they would dishonour 
their honoured guests if they were to leave matters there, and 
to let it be supposed that all they cared for was their own 
advancement. A man was not worthy the name of being great 
if he only aimed at greatness for himself, and no man was 
entitled to the name of great unless he strove to help his fellow 
men, and therefore it was that those who came there that night 
would say, “We feel there is a work before us, a work to do; 
we don’t wish to be considered among the ornaments of society 
—we feel we have a work to do to help the people in our day.” 
As to the work they had to do it was not for him, not being an 
artist, to venture anything on the execution of their designs, 
but he would venture, if they would allow him, to be rash 
enough to suggest whether there might not be possibly an 
opportunity of taking a step to the improvement in English art in 
the subjects which were selected for that art. He thought any 
one fond of art would always visit the National Gallery when in 
London, for that had onecharacteristic about it which showed the 
English mind, and of which an Englishman might well be proud, 
that while it was not so large as other galleries in Europe, it con- 
tained less rubbish than any other gallery, andit was what an 
Englishman liked, it was good as far as it went. He would 
venture to suggest to those who visited the National Gallery 
from time to time, that they should examine one school at a 
time. When they found themselves in the English school, they 
would find much to comfort and satisfy them, yet he ventured 
to say that they would find something wanting. There was 
much that was most acceptable, peaceful, quiet, and homely, 
but they did not fully satisfy him, and he ventured, in his rash- 
ness, to feel that they might perhaps, in their English schools, 
introduce more of the moral suggestiveness of art—of the 
moral influence of art. There was a possibility in future which 
their distinguished guests might enter, if it was so to be that 
they were to continue, as he hoped they might, in their suc- 
cessfulcareer. If what Sir Charles Anderson suggested should 
come to pass, and they should be the founders of something 
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like a Lincoln School, he ventured in his rashness to suggest 
why one characteristic of the Lincola School might not be 
this—Landseer had shown them what was human in the 
brute, so they (the artists) should try to show to them the 
divine in man, and the divine surroundings in which man 
lived. He admired those quiet pictures of English life, but he 
desired to see some indication of the moral relations in art. If 
he had spoken ignorantly to them he had spoken sincerely, and 
he wished to express his appreciation of what they had done, 
and he wished them from his heart success, such success as 
they themselves might, as men, be fairly gratified with—that 
the honour they received themselves would be still more 
acceptable by the feeling that they had been enabled to raise 
and help the generation in which they lived. 

Mr. W. Logsdail, in response to the toast, which was most 
heartily drank, said he must apologise for his inability to 
express in fitting terms the thanks of himself and fellow artists 
for the great honour they had done them, and he was sure they 
would not think it was from any lack of appreciation on their 
part. Painters were notoriously bad speakers. Of course 
there were exceptions to the rule, but he unfortunately was not 
one of them, and he must ask them to make up for his de- 
ficiency by imagining what he ought to say and giving him 
credit for it. This at least he could say for himself and his 
colleagues, that they should always look back upon that day 
with pride, and do their best on behalf of the old school. Mr. 
Logsdail concluded by an expression of gratitude to his old 
friend and master, Mr. Taylor, and by thanking them heartily 
for that recognition of their past endeavours, and the en- 
couragement thus given them to go on and try to do better. 

Mr. Taylor, in response to loud calls, also responded to the 
toast, remarking that on an occasion of that kind many old 
associations crowded upon him. He said if he should not be 
considered presumptuous he should like to say a word or two 
with regard to the remarks which the Lord Bishop had made 
on English art. He thought that unconsciously the Bishop had 
hardly been fair to present English art, because he had judged 
of English art from the National Gallery. Unfortunately, 
unlike the French and other Continental nations, we had no 
national gallery of contemporary art, but he thought he might 
call to mind many works which would highly please his lord- 
ship, and he thought it was a very characteristic feature of the 
early works of our English School, and characteristic of them 
as a school, the way in which they attempted to grapple with 
the deep problems‘of human life. Mr. Taylor instanced the 
works of Frank Holl, Langley, Wainwright, Herkomer, and 
said he might also mention the name of another artist, who 

“was present with them that night, Mr. Bramley, whose picture 
of A Hofeless Dawn well illustrated the idea he wished to 
convey. Might he venture also to say that what struck him 
about that meeting was that that recognition of talent had not 
come too late in life. It was early enough to encourage those 
young artists, and possibly to direct their work in the future ; 
when their hairs became grey, although the honour would be 
appreciated, it could not have the same effect as the recogni- 
tion which had been given those young artists that night. The 
last word he had to say was this, they as Englishmen had been 
too much in the habit of crying “stinking fish” as regarded an 
English school of art. There was rising up a school of art in 
England, and he was proud to know that the Lincoln school 
had done some little towards forwarding the advancement of a 
national school, and if he might make a suggestion, as a 
compliment to that meeting, it would be a great advantage in 
Lincoln to inaugurate an exhibition of pictures of the Lincoln 
Students in the city. 

The Rev. Sub-Dean Clements proposed “Success to the 
Lincoln School of Art.” He said the object of the gathering was 
to do honour tothe past and present pupils of the school, and that 
showed them that the school had had a history. He touched 
on the difficulties and unworthy surroundings under which the 
school started, and the compensating advantages which they in 
jLincoln had had in living in the midst of great historic asso- 
ciations, the mute eloquence of which must affect any one who 
knew anything about them. If that school had had a history 
it had had a successful history, but their very success, it 
seemed to him, was more or less perilous. They had a 

character to maintain anda great character to lose, and they 
knew that it was very often easier to win a character at first 
than it was to go on in a long succession of years and maintain 
that character before the world. He was quite certain that in 
the endeavour to maintain the present character of the School 
of Art they should have from all those who had distinguished 
themselves in it the very utmost sympathy, and they would 
give all the moral and material help that they could, for the 
spirit of art was not exclusive, but diffusive and brotherly. But 
while success was perilous it was also stimulating, for suc- 
cessive students would see the footprints of those who had 
gone before them up the hill of honour—and which he hoped, 
also, would prove the hill of reward—and the present students 
must step boldly in those footsteps. If they did that the tuture 
success of the school wou!d be such as they might expect from 


their past success, and the heritage which had been left would 
be worthily entered into by those who succeeded. 

Mr. A. G. Webster, the head master, acknowledged the 
toast. 


SANITARY PROGRESS. 


gfe proceedings of the Sanitary Institute comprised an 

address by Mr. H. J. Marten, president of the Section of 
Engineering and Architecture, who said :—Considering the ex- 
tent of our information and the light we now have with respect 
to sanitary matters, and the extent also of our opportunities, we 
have not much reason to boast of the progress we have made as 
a nation in practical sanitation compared with what we might 
have made during the past forty years. Dealing with the sub- 
ject of fen drainage, Mr. Marten ’pointed out that “the Land 
Commissioners for England” had incidentally contributed to 
the amelioration of the sanitary condition of no less than a 
quarter of a million of acres, or 400 square miles of country, by 
the constitution of numerous drainage districts, and by authoris- 
ing an expenditure on carefully considered schemes for main 
drainage and other such works of more than a quarter of a 
million sterling. There was no doubt that these great improve- 
ments have materially raised the sanitary status of all such dis- 
tricts, and have done much to minimise the physical disadvan- 
tages of fen life. With regard to town, village, and house 
draining, the President said that reports made to the Board of 
Health forty years ago disclosed a most horrible state of affairs. 
One of the great difficulties with which Sir Edwin Chadwick 
had to contend was the then existing idea that every sewer 
must be a “cloaca maxima.” The worshippers were zealous to 
make proselytes, and everywhere preached the doctrine of large 
sewers—“ nothing smaller than such as a full-grown man could 
walk upright in.” Shortly after the advent of Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick, however, ‘cloaca maxima” worship received more of that 
gentleman’s attention than its worshippers altogether appreci- 
ated ; and after being severely wounded in several vulnerable 
points by that veteran sanitarian, this form of worship was, after 
a severe struggle, finally and ignominiously done to death in a 
backyard in Westminster. Some practical but scientific scep- 
tics one day took a peep into one of the old-fashioned metropoli- 
tan “cloacae maxime.” Totheir astonishment they found more 
than four-fifths of the sectional area of the “ cloaca maxima” filled 
with putrid mud, over the top of which a little stream of gas- 
bubbling sewage was dribbling along. A length of small 
earthenware pipe was laid down, and the “maxima cloaca” 
quantity of the sewage was poured down its throat, and to 
everybody’s astonishment the little “pot-pipe” accomplished 
not only all that “ cloaca maxima” did, but even more, for it not 
only freely discharged the whole of the sewage passed into it, but 
left no festering sediment behind in the pipe. So complete had 
been the revolt from the “cloaca maxima” principle, that he had 
for several years past, without stoppage or inconvenience, been 
passing by gravitation, up hill and down dale, the whole of the 
sewage of Dudley, a town containing nearly 30,000 inhabitants, 
through a pipe five miles in length and only 13 inches internal 
diameter. 

It was soon found that the more perfect system of “ pot- 
pipe” drainage brought down to the outfalls not only a larger 
quantity of sewage than came down under the old system, but 
that the sewage was of a much more concentrated description. 
The battle then began, which was still raging, about the vexed 
question of sewage disposal. The chemists were good enough 
to make the first attack upon the solution of this question, and 
dazzled our imaginations with “el dorado” calculations as to 
the manurial value of sewage deposit, when dried and manipu- 
lated according to their respective nostrums, so that the impres- 
sion began to gain ground that all the municipal rates and taxes 
would eventually be paid, and something over, out of the sewage- 
discharge of the urban localities. Great, therefore, was the 
chagrin and disappointment when sewage-manure company 
after sewage-manure company had to be wound up, with assets 
consisting of old bricks and mortar hardly sufficient in value to 
cover the auctioneer’s expenses of their sale. Then came the 
age of sewage farms and broad irrigation, and a large number 
of the leading municipal bodies purchased extensive tracts of 
farming land upon which to dispose of the sewage. But after 
the first few years everything appeared to be against sewage 
farms. In manufacturing towns the farming operations had to 
be conducted with sewage largely mixed with corrosive acids, 
upon which acids it was found that neither cabbages nor rye- 
grass would thrive. Actions were bzing prosecuted on all sides 
for damages for the pollution of the streams into which the 
effluent was discharged—as at certain times and seasons neither 
the land nor the vegetation could take up the whole of the 
effluent—some part of which had to be discharged raw into the 
streams. In other cases actions were commenced to put a stop 
to the nuisance occas‘o1ed by noisome smells emanating from 
the farms and poisoning the atmosphere for long distances 
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wound, The farms were all found to be on too small a scale, 
-and became “ sewage sick,” and additional land had then to be 
purchased at much more than ordinary agricultural value; and 
to cap all, the annual balances were almost universally on the 
wrong side. After a variety of experiments had been tried it 
was found that the effluent, when passed straight from precipi- 
tating tanks continued, if alkaline, to set up a secondary fer- 
mentation, to prevent which the effluent water was passed over 
a small area of land, and the sludge was utilised as a sort of 
‘top dressing to surrounding land, or taken away by farmers as 
‘back loading. This plan was now generally being adopted, 
and all those interested in the question of effluents were turning 
their attention to the discovery of some cheap precipitant. 

Very great progress had been made during the past forty 
years in the details of the fittings of house drainage; and 
every year was adding to the perfection of all domestic sanitary 
appliances. There was no reason why every house in the king- 
dom should not be fitted with apparatus which would place it 
beyond suspicion of any want of proper sanitation. With some 
bright exceptions, the improvements in the sanitary conditions 
of villages had, unfortunately, not kept pace with those con- 
nected with domestic drainage appliances, nor with those in 
urban districts ; but the medical officers of the rural authorities 
were fully alive to the sanitary defects of their districts, and 
were doing good work in continually pointing them out ; and 
he was hopeful that the large sanitary powers now at the com- 
mand of County Councils would be put in force with advantage 
in those districts. Having reviewed the parallel progress that 
had been made in the matter of water supply, and alluded to 
Wolverhampton as an example of the benefits resulting from 
the discontinuance of the intermittent system, Mr. Marten spoke 
of the Severn, a river which could boast of having had the first 
iron boat float upon its fair bosom, and of having been spanned 
by the first iron bridge. Further improvements were in contem- 
plation, having for their object the provision of a sufficient 
navigable depth to enable steamers of from 300 to 409 tons 
burden to navigate the river up to the quays in Worcester— 
that is to say, to within thirty miles of the very heart and cen- 
tre of England. The cutting of this great inland navigation im- 
«provement would be comparatively a very small affair, and he 
‘trusted that most of them might live to see the day when vessels 
of this description might be found daily plying between 
Worcester and foreign parts, and so that, practically, it might be 
the seaport of the manufacturing interests which had their seats 
in that and the adjoining county of Staffordshire. Having de- 
scribed the Vyrnwy scheme for supplying Liverpool with water, 
the President said that the flushes of pure Welsh hill water 
-which under the scheme were to be sent down the Severn, as a 
compensation water during the summer, would be a valuable 
‘sanitary advantage to the river. These flushes also being in 
the nature of small freshets were of great advantage to the fish- 
life in the river, and especially to the salmon, in connection 
with which fish the Severn run took first rank in quantity as it 
‘has long done in quality, and the interests in connection with 
which were worth over £20,000 a year. In conclusion, the 
‘President reviewed the progress of architecture from the point 
of view of the sanitarian, and expressed the belief that before 
long the smoke nuisance in towns would be felt to be intolerable, 
sand would be dealt with in a very summary manner, 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE president of the Liverpool Architectural Society, Mr. T 
Millard Reade, F.R.I,B.A., delivered on Monday evening 

the opening address of the session. After alluding to the loss 
of Sir James A. Picton and giving a sketch of his professional 
dife, the importance of the new relations subsisting between the 
Society and the Royal Institute of British Architects was dwelt 
upon, and the increasingly prominent place the voluntary 
examinations of the Institute were taking, it was considered, 
-would tend to raise the general qualifications and status of the 
profession in Liverpool. The subject for the evening was 
** Architecture, Ancient and Modern,” in which the different 
conditions governing ancient and modern work were pointed 
-out and contrasted. Mr. Millard Reade has always been an 
upholder of a free treatment of architectural details in opposi- 
tion to the “ purist” view, and in his address showed that the 
tendency of modern architecture had set in this direction, and 
she considers that the ideas of the best secular architects are 
insensibly converging towards more settled principles even 
through the waves of fashion in style. Further advance would 
flow from architects attacking the varied problems of modern 
requirements in a direct and sensible manner, without too much 
stress being laid on precedent or too free use of architectural 
* properties.” The new materials within the command of the 
‘modern architect, of which steel is an important one, would 
insensibly react upon the style of our buildings if architects only 
honestly aimed at conquering structural and other difficulties 
with artistic ingenuity, adopting the principles of the grand 


builders of old rather than slavishly copying the external forms 
of ancient architecture. The modern buildings, like the ancient 
ones, if we are to rival or surpass them, should result from 
natural growth, but for good architecture to become general and 
of everyday use the public now, so deficient in artistic sympa- 
thies, require educating. In Medizval times good taste was 
general and natural to the individual, and so far as we can 
judge by the remains left us of the common habitations of the 
people, not at all confined to the church or the palace. Whether 
in these days of scientific education a similar agreeable state of 
things will ever be reached is a problem of the future, but 
architects should assist all in their power a movement in this 
direction, by thoughtful study and doing their very best in the 
buildings entrusted them to design and build, acting on the good 
old principle of example being better than precept. 


NEW LIFE IN ART. 


N address on “ New Life in Art” was delivered by Professor 
Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh University, at the opening 
of his class room for the session. He began by drawing a dis- 
tinction between art which is alive and progressive, and art 
which is stagnant, sterile, and dead. So many deeply-rooted 
human instincts, he showed, made for art that there had always 
been art of some kind or another in the world, but art had not 
flourished in all its forms at the same epochs. Living forms of 
art were intimately related to the times which gave them birth. 
Art which merely reproduced what had gone before was a 
matter of mere convention and tradition. This the lecturer 
illustrated by a reference to the painters of the school of Hol- 
land, and to Constable and the French school of landscape and 
figure painters who received their impulse from him. Turning 
from painting to the arts of decoration, these, he said, would 
be found to have been alive and genuinely productive in all 
ages, even from the remotest prehistoric epoch, but to have 
suffered something like an eclipse during the present century. 
It was now no longer natural that when a man made a thing 
he should make it beautiful or interesting. These qualities 
were something to be ordered and paid for extra, and were 
generally mere lifeless imitations of the past. There were now, 
however, signs of a revival of “ new life” in these forms of art, 
due to the movement for the encouragement in our towns and 
villages of the domestic arts, which did so much in old time ta 
beautify the common things of life. The newly-formed Scottish 
Home Industries Association was designed to help in this 
movement. The value of these simple forms of art as elements 
in the life of the people formed the_subject of some concluding 
remarks, 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF MEASURERS. 


HE ninth annual meeting of this institute was held on 
Monday. Mr. John Dansken, the president, occupied 
the chair. There was a considerable attendance of members. 
It was reported that there were now forty-three members upon 
the roll, and that during the year Messrs. John Shields and 
Thomas D. Smellie had been elected the first honorary mem- 
bers. The funds of the institute amount to 130/. 10s. Refer- 
ence was made to the rules for the measurement of wrightwork 
adopted by the institute, and issued to the members in January, 
and it was intimated that committees were now appointed to con- 
sider the modes of measuring brick, plumber, slater, and painter 
works. The following youths received prizes and certificates 
under the scheme of examinations for young men in the offices 
of members, which was begun in 1887 :—Professional practice, 
first stage—James Black; second stage—Andrew Hogg ; third 
stage--Andrew M. M‘Nicol. Science subjects—William . G. 
Browne and Alexander Davie. The office-bearers for the en- 
suing year are :—President, Mr. John Dansken ; vice-president, 
Mr. Robert Scott; secretary and treasurer, Mr William 
Howatt, 146 Buchanan Street; auditors of professional 
accounts, Messrs. David Robertson and James D. Herbert- 
son; other members of the council, Messrs. James Howatt, 
John Morrison, Robert Reid, John H. Ramsay, Alexander 
Knox, Colin Young, and Robert Whitsen. 


TESSER &. 


John Geevh as an Artist. 
J. RUSKIN. 

T cannot be necessary for me, or for anyone now, to praise 
the work of John Leezh. Admittedly it contains the finest 
definition and natural history of the classes of our society, the 
kindest and subtlest analysis of its foibles, the tenderest flattery 
of its pretty and well-bred ways with which the modesty of 
subservient’ genius ever amused or immortalised careless 
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masters. But it is not generally known how much more 
valuable, as art, the first sketches for the woodcuts were than 
the finished drawings, even before those drawings sustained 
any loss in engraving. John Leech was an absolute master 
of the elements of character, but not by any means of those of 
chiaro-oscuro, and the admirableness of his work diminished as 
it became elaborate. The first few lines in which he sets down 
his purpose are invariably of all drawing that I know the most 
wonderful in their accurate felicity and prosperous haste. It is 
true that the best possible drawing, whether slight or elaborate, 
is never hurried. Holbein or Titian, if they lay only a couple 
of lines, yet lay them quietly, and leave them entirely right. 
But it needs a certain sternness of temper to do this. Most, in 
the prettiest sense of the word, gentle artists indulge them- 
selves in the ease, and even trust to the felicity of rapid—and 
even in a measure inconsiderate—work in sketching, so that 
the beauty of a sketch is understood to be consistent with what 
is partly unintentional. There is, however, one condition of 
extreme and exquisite skill in which haste may become 
unerring. It cannot be obtained in completely finished work ; 
but the hands of Gainsborough, Reynolds, or Tintoret, often 
nearly approach completion at full speed, and the pencil 
sketches of Turner are expressive almost in the direct ratio of 
their rapidity. But of all rapid and condensed realisation ever 
accomplished by the pencil, John Leech’s is the most dainty 
and the least fallible in the subjects of which he was cognisant 
—not merely right in the traits which he seizes, but refined in 
the sacrifice of what he refuses. The drawing becomes slight 
through fastidiousness, not indolence ; and the finest discretion 
has left its touches rare. In flexibility and lightness of pencil- 
ling nothing but the best outline of Italian’ masters with the 
silver point can be compared to them. 


Wero’s Destruction of Rome, 
T. DE QUINCEY, 

Whether Nero were really the author of the desolating fire 
which consumed Rome for six days and seven nights (a 
memorial-stone makes the time longer), and drove the mass of 
the people into the tombs and sepulchres for shelter, is yet a 
matter of some doubt. The direct reasons, however, for im- 
plicating him in this affair seem at present insufficient. He 
was displeased, it seems, with the irregularity and unsightliness 
of the antique buildings, and also with the streets as too narrow 
and winding. But in this he did but express what was no 
doubt the common judgment of all his contemporaries who had 
seen the beautiful cities of Greece and Asia Minor. The Rome 
of that time was in many parts built of wood, and there is 
much probability that it must have been a picturesque city, and 
in parts almost grotesque. But it is remarkable, and a fact 
which we have nowhere seen noticed, that the ancients, whether 
Greeks or Romans, had no eye for the picturesque ; nay, that 
it was a sense utterly unawakened amongst them, and that the 
very conception of the picturesque, as of a thing distinct from 
the beautiful, is not once alluded to through the whole course of 
ancient literature, nor would it have been intelligible to any 
ancient critic, so that, whatever attraction for the eye might 
exist in the Rome of that day, there is little doubt that it was 
of a kind to be felt only by modern spectators. Mere dissatis- 
faction with its external appearance, which must have been a 
pretty general sentiment, argued, therefore, no necessary pur- 
pose of destroying it. The great loss on this memorable 
occasion was in the heraldic and ancestral honours of the city. 
Historic Rome then went to wreck for ever. There perished 
the “rostral” palace, the mansion of the Pompeys, the Blen- 
heims and the Strathfieldsayes of the Scipios, the Marcelli, the 
Paulli, and the Czesars ; there perished the aged trophies from 
Carthage and from Gaul, and whatever was memorable and 
had endured from antiquity. And this of itself might lead one 
to suspect the Emperor’s hand as the original agent ; for by no 
one act was it possible so entirely and so suddenly to wean the 
people from their old republican recollections, and in one week 
to obliterate the memorials of their popular forces and the 
trophies of many ages. The old people of Rome were gone, 
their characteristic dress even was gone; for already in the 
time of Augustus they had laid aside the zoga and assumed the 
cheaper and scantier Jenula. Why, then, after all their con- 
stituents of Roman grandeur had passed away, should their 
historical trophies survive, recalling to them the scenes of 
departed heroism, in which they had no personal property, and 
suggesting to them vain hopes, which for them were never to be 
other than chimeras? Even in that sense, therefore, and asa 
great depository of heart-stirring historical remembrance, 
Rome was profitably destroyed; and in any other sense, 
whether for health or for the conveniences of polished life or 
for architectural magnificence, there never was a doubt that the 
Roman people gained infinitely by this conflagration. For, like 

London, it arose from its ashes with a splendour proportioned 
to its vast expansion of wealth and population ; and marble 
took the place of wood. For the moment, however, this event 
must have been felt by the people as an overwhelming calamity. 
And it serves to illustrate the passive endurance and timidity 


of the popular temper, and to what extent it might be provoked 
with impunity, that in this state of general irritation and 
effervescence Nero absolutely forbade them to meddle with 
the ruins of their own dwellings, taking that charge upon him- 
self with a view to the vast wealth which he anticipated from 
shifting the rubbish. 


Protection of Ancient Buildings from Lightning. 
D. BREWSTER. 


The earliest indication of a method of protecting houses 
from lightning is referred to by Columella. He distinctly states 
that Tarchon, who was the disciple of the magician Tages, and 
the founder of the theurgy of the Etruscans, protected his 
house by surrounding it with white vines. With the same view, 
the Temple of Apollo was surrounded with laurels, which were 
supposed to have the property of keeping off lightning; and in 
Hindostan, fat or succulent plants were planted round houses, 
in order to defend them from lightning. M. Salverte ridicules. 
these methods as inefficacious, and considers them as put for- 
ward by their authors in order to conceal the true method which 
they possessed of protecting their temples and dwellings from 
the effects of lightning ; but we are disposed to take a different 
view of the subject. If the trees which surround a house or 
a temple are sufficiently high, there can be no doubt that they 
will exercise a protective power not inferior to a regular system: 
of conductors ; but even if the temple exceeds them in height, 
they will operate as so many points or conductors in discharging. 
silently the free electricity of the atmosphere. If a house 
covered with succulent creepers were struck with lightning, we 
are persuaded that the electricity would be carried off by the 
conducting juices of the plant, and would not force its way into- 
the walls of the building. Pliny informs us that in consequence 
of all the high towers between Terracina and the Temple of 
Feronia having been destroyed by lightning, the inhabitants 
ceased to build them in times of war. He states also that the 
lightning never descends into the ground deeper than 5 feet, 
and that on this account timid persons either seek for shelter in. 
deep caverns or cover their houses with the skins of seals, the 
only marine animal which the lightning does not strike. With- 
out referring to the practices in Esthonia of placing two knives. 
upon a window to turn away the lightning—of putting a piece: 
of iron into nests where eggs are hatching, or to a practice in 
the fifteenth century of protecting ships by fixing a drawn 
sword on the mast—we may adduce the historical fact 
mentioned by Ktesias, that iron collected in a particular manner, 
and shaped like a sword or pointed rod, had the property, when 
stuck in the ground, of turning away clouds, hail, and light- 
ning. Ktesias informs us that he saw the experiment per- 
formed twice in the presence of the King of Persia. Imperati, 
a writer of the seventeenth century, states that ‘‘at the castle 
of Duino it was an ancient practice in the time of a storm to 
sound the lightning. The sentinel touched with his iron pike 
a bar of iron raised upon a wall, and when he obtained a spark 
at the instant of contact he immediately gave the alarm, and 
warned the shepherds of their danger.” Striking as these facts 
are, we have still more unequivocal evidence that the ancients 
were acquainted with the use of thunder-rods. M. La Boissiere, 
quoted by Salverte, discusses this subject in a learned memoir, 
“ On the Knowledge cf the Ancients in the Art of Evoking and 
Absorbing Lightning.” He mentions a medal described by 
Duchoul, on which the temple of Juno, the goddess of air, has. 
its roof armed with pointed rods; and other medals are re- 
ferred to by the same author, with the inscription, “ XV. Virb 
sacris faciundis,” and representing a fish covered with spines, 
and placed on a globe or on a patera. M. La Boissiere con- 
ceives that a fish on a globe armed with points was the con- 
ductor employed by Numa to bring down lightning from the 
clouds. In a correspondence with M. Lichtenberg, “ On the 
Effect of Points placed on the Temple of Solomon,” Michaelis. 
observes that during the lapse of a thousand years the temple 
of Jerusalem seems never to have been struck by lightning ; 
that a forest of spikes, gilt or pointed with gold, and very acute, 
covered the roof of this temple; and that this roof must have 
communicated with the cisterns and subterraneous excavations. 
in the hill on which the temple stood, by means of metallic 
water-pipes placed in connection with the thick gilding. iron 
spikes, and lead which covered the exterior of the roof. Inde- 
pendently, therefore, of the gilding of the roofs, walls, beams, 
floors, and doors of every apartment, we have here a system 
of conductors not only more complete than those on the temple 
of Juno, but more complete than any system that has been 
employed in modern times. In his description of the exterior 
of the temple Josephus says that it was everywhere covered 
with very heavy plates of gold, and that there rose upon the 
roof very sharp golden or gilt spikes or rods, to prevent the 
birds from defiling it. In describing the attack made by the 
priests upon the Romans after the burning of the temple, 
Josephus says that they tore up the sharp spikes of the temple, 
and also their foundations, which were made of lead, and threw 
them as missiles against the enemy ; and Reland, in his annota- 
tions on the passage, says that these were the iron spikes 
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placed on the roof of the temple to keep off birds. It is, we 
think, impossible to read the preceding details without a strong 
‘conviction that the ancients possessed the secret of bringing 
‘down fire from heaven, and were acquainted with the general 
principles of protecting buildings from lightning by metallic or 
other conductors, 
Church Roofs. 
W. BURGES. 


I am not so much of an antiquary as to advise the use of 
oak instead of deal for our roofs. Oak was the common wood 
of our ancestors, and deal is the common wood of our own 
time, and had the case been reversed, I am quite sure that our 
forefathers, like sensible men as they were, would have em- 
ployed fir. But if we look at the majority of thirteenth and 
fourteenth-century churches, we shall find very few open 
roofs. On the contrary, the roof is generally of the simplest 
‘construction, often with tie-beams, to keep everything together, 
and boarded to the bellies of the rafters, sometimes even a 
flat-boarded ceiling. This afforded space for painting, and 
provided an air-chamber between the church and the outer 
rafters. Hence the edifice was cool in summer and warm in 
winter. A small window opened into this air-place, and 
afforded means of ventilation. Now compare this with a 
modern church roof. The timbers are of the smallest possible 
scantlings ; the roof is open to the top, so that in reality we see 
the straight-lined arch magnified to its fullest possible extent ; 
and the little window, deprived of all use, twinkles up above, 
and only serves to throw in light where it is least wanted, and 
to expose the poverty of the whole affair. In the present day 
so many people have got to consider an open roof as a size 
qué non in Medizval art that it is very difficult to ‘persuade 
them to the contrary. An open roof to look well requires very 
large and very intricate timbers, or it is almost certain to look 
poor. Most of the open roofs of our own country are of a 
comparatively low pitch, and the space between the principals 
was frequently boarded and painted, and treated like a ceiling. 
The same objection may be made to ourchurch furniture. It 
is generally very poor and miserable. It is very true that the 
‘mouldings in woodwork should be more slender and cut out than 
‘in stone, but then they are generally combined in masses, and 
the whole effect is sharp and solid, as it ought to be. The 
best pieces of ancient woodwork I know of are the stalls of 
Amiens Cathedral. 


Concrete in France and Italy. 
T. MARTIN. 


Some substances, such as pozzuolana—a volcanic produc- 
tion found chiefly in Italy—have, in consequence apparently of 
silicate of alumina being predominant in their composition, the 
property of giving hydraulic qualities to the rich or non- 
hydraulic limes. It is of these that the concrete is made which 
has long been used for marine works on the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and, indeed, the piers at some of the Italian 
ports have been constructed almost entirely of hydraulic con- 
crete. .The author had lately an opportunity of examining, at 
Genoa, the extension of one of the moles of the harbour, the 
inner side of which has a vertical wall. The latter was in 
process of being constructed under water entirely of pozzu- 
‘lana concrete, simply thrown into the sea from baskets 
carried on men’s heads, a hoarding confining it to the shape 
of the wall. In a short period it set quite hard, so as to 
enable the upper part of the wall, which is of stone, to be built 
upon it. The outer side of the mole, which had been previ- 
ously made, was formed by stones deposited “a pierre 
perdue.” Though the depth of the quay wall was not great, 
this shows the confidence which the Italian engineers have in 
concrete applied under water in a soft state. The piers of the 
new basin constructed by the Austrian Government at Pola, in 
Istria, are also formed, in a similar manner, of concrete con- 
fined between rows of timber piling. But perhaps the most 
striking application on a large scale of pozzuolana concrete 
is in the great mole which protects the port of Algiers. 
To form the mole, blocks of béton of immense size, so as to 
be immovable by the force of the sea, were employed. Some 
of these were formed zz stu, by pouring the concrete into 
large timber cases without bottoms, sunk in the sea in the line 
of the mole. Other blocks of a smaller size, though upwards 
of 30 tons in weight, were made on shore, being moulded in 
strong wooden boxes. After the béton had set, the boxes were 
removed, and the blocks were launched into the sea to find 
their own level. The béton for the blocks zz sztz was com- 
posed of one part of rich lime in paste, two parts of pozzuolana, 
and four parts of broken stone; that for the blocks made on 
shore was formed of one part of lime in paste, one part of 
pozzuolana, one part of sand, and three parts of broken stone. 
These blocks set sufficiently hard in twenty-four hours to resist 
the shocks of heavy seas, and the mole now stands firmly, 
instead of being, as it was when formed of loose blocks of 
stone in the time of the Moors, nearly destroyed every winter. 
The French engineers have shown great boldness and skill in 
the application of béton, as exemplified in the Pont de l’Aima 


over the Seine, the arches of which, as well as the piers, are 
formed of rubble concrete ; in the new graving dock at Toulon, 
before alluded to; and in the formation or protection of break- 
waters by enormous artificial blocks of béton, as carried out at 
Marseilles, Cherbourg, La Ciotat, Cette, Vendres, Cassis, and 
Algiers. A short time ago, when the author inspected the 
mole or breakwater which encloses the harbour of Marseilles, 
he found the huge rectangular concrete blocks, weighing up- 
wards of 20 tons each, by which its seaward side is protected 
on the “ pierre perdue” principle, perfectly entire and sharp in 
their outline, though they had been exposed for many years to 
the action of the sea. Any one standing upon that mole, and 
witnessing in a gale the heavy seas breaking with tremendous 
force on these concrete masses and recoiling harmlessly, could 
have no doubt as to the efficiency of concrete as a constructive 
material. Hydraulic concrete, to be effective, requires care 
and attention in its manipulation, and in the regulation of the 
proper proportions of its materials. Any failures must have 
arisen from inattention to these, or similar points, as there is 
ample experience to show that, when properly made, every 
confidence may be placed in its strength and durability. Even 
where stone is abundant, this material may be often employed 
with economy and advantage ; but where stone cannot be 
obtained, the importance of being able to form an effective 
substitute out of materials of so little value, and so widely 
distributed, can hardly be overrated, 


NWorman Architecture in Ireland. 
G. WILKINSON. 


The architecture of the Normans in every country in which 
it was introduced (though preserving all the general charac- 
teristics of its early originals) differs in details. It clearly con- 
tinued to be the style of architecture in Ireland much later than 
in England, and extended over a much longer period than in 
other countries, owing, doubtless, to the peculiar and remote 
position of Ireland, at the western limits of Europe. It also 
frequently differs considerably from the Norman architecture 
of England ; but it is in the early examples that the most 
distinctive details occur; and here a peculiarity is devolved 
for which practical geology affords a ready and satisfactory 
reason, for the very hard nature of the stone has induced a 
different kind of ornament, and in several of the early examples 
we find the most elaborate execution on almost square columns 
or rather jambs and architraves, quite at variance with the bold 
and deep cuttings so common in the Norman style. Norissucha 
result other than should be expected, for they must have been de- 
prived in those early ages of the facility of obtaining softer stones. 
It was the practice of the Normans at an early period to supply 
stones even to England, where soft oolitic stones abounded in 
many parts; and when at a later period intercourse with 
Ireland improved, we find that the stones of Normandy were 
brought to Ireland, and are to be met with in many of the 
ecclesiastical buildings, more particularly on the eastern coast. 


Quarrying in India. 
T. H. GOING. 


There is in India a caste of people known as wudders, 
whom I may, in general terms, describe as the navvies of 
India. They are of two classes—those who work in stone, and 
these skilled in the manipulation of earth. The stone wudder 
is a hardy, sinewy fellow, whose stock in trade consists of a 
house, which, when on his travels, he transports on the back of 
his donkey, or else on the head of his wife (no remarkable 
instance of tyranny, since it consists of nothing but a mat and 
a few bamboo stays) ; then he has a heavy crowbar, a few iron 
wedges, some earthen pots, a dog, and a small stock of rice. 
Arrived at his quarry his first care is to lay in a stock of fire- 
wood, which he cuts in the jungle, and removes by means of a 
peculiar bandy or cart with low wheels of solid timber, drawn 
by a pair of buffaloes—an important part of his equipment 
which I omitted to include before in the list. The wood is 
piled in small quantities on the surface of the rock, and ignited 
usually during the night, their favourite time for work. After 
the fire has been steadily kept up for some hours, the upper 
layer of the rock expands sufficiently to produce a separation 
from the substratum. The separation is accompanied by a dull 
bursting sound, and the extent of the severance is ascertained 
by a series of taps with the crowbar, the response of which is 
conclusive toa practised ear. The next operation is to break 
up this loosened bed of rock into fragments of a size con- 
venient for handling, and this is effected by means of a round 
boulder of greenstone, as large as can be lifted to his head 
with the assistance of another man. This he dashes down 
with all his might on the rock, and sometimes succeeds in 
making a fracture with a single throw ; but it often requires to 
be repeated many times, and it is wonderful, considering the 
clumsiness of the method, with what success he turns out 
handsome square blocks of stone, of dimensions well suited 
for building. ‘This, however, is more to be attributed to the 
natural tendency of the stone to square fracture than to the 
skili of the wudder, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir the process adopted for ‘ valuation” by the Metropo- 
litaa Board of Works could be revealed it would probably 
amaze a good many people in London, although we must 
say it was and is used in other places besides Spring 
Gardens. A great many valuations have been made in 
England without any special examination of the premises, 
and the County Council must have been aware of the cir- 
cumstance when it was proposed to appoint a valuer at a 
salary of 1,000. a year. It is stated that he ‘should be 
competent to guide the Council in matters relating to the 
making of valuation lists and the basis of assessment gene- 
rally, and should also be acquainted with the practice of 
rating bodies in connection with the valuation of the 
asylums, schools, offices, sessions houses, and other property 
belonging to the Council, and which might at any time be 
the subjects of appeal against the decisions of assessment 
committees.” From this we can see how far mere routine 
is a factor in the duties of an official valuer. Mr. HARPER, 
an assistant in the architect’s department, has managed to 
discharge them for a small salary since the Council was 
founded, and he is willing to act as valuer at half the salary 
which it is proposed to pay. Unfortunately, Mr. HARPER 
admits that he is without experience in assessment appeals, 
and, as will be seen from the statement above, the uphold- 
ing of assessments is the most important of the valuer’s 
duties, Considering that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
came to an end through the lapses of the valuers, the 
County Council are certainly not acting extravagantly when 
they offer a thousand a year to a valuer, and it was not 
prudent to endeavour to obtain one at a lower salary. It is 
a misfortune that every branch associated in any way with 
architecture is supposed by public men to be overcrowded, 
and they fancy they are doing their duty when they take 
advantage of the excessive supply. But a valuer with wide 
experience and business habits need not go a-begging for 
employment, and it may even be difficult to secure a satis- 
factory officer for 1,000/. a year. 


Tue directors of the Paris Exhibition ought to have 
dropped the word international as descriptive of their 
scheme, unless they were prepared to recognise its meaning 
in all their dealings. In the distribution of the prizes 
France may be said to have secured a monopoly, a state 
of things which was not anticipated when the Exhibition 
was opened. We may take architecture as an example of 
how the prizes were bestowed, and of the equity that 
inspired the proceedings. Thirteen ‘Grands Prix” were 
to be distributed. French architects gained six, French 
Governmental Departments four, England received two, 
and Belgium one. The gold medals were divided in a 
still more remarkable manner. ‘Twenty-three French archi- 
tects were found worthy of them, and we suppose the 
medal awarded to the Department of Public Works in 
Tunis is also to be credited to France. But how did the 
other nations fare? As before, Belgium received one and 
Great Britain two. A medal was also awarded to the 
Academy of Copenhagen. A little more generosity towards 
foreign exhibitors was vouchsafed in dealing with the silver 
medals. The French architects secured twenty-four of 
them, but Spain was allowed to have one, Switzerland also 
had one, Sweden one, Greece two, Holland one, Brazil 
one, Belgium two, and Great Britain five. Although the 
bronze medals do not bring much distinction, France 
retained thirty-five of them, Great Britain received five, 
Holland one, Roumania two, Greece one, and Italy one. 
There are numerous ‘‘ Mentions Honorables” for French 
architects, the Mexicans have three, Roumania has two, 
Monaco. one, Holland one, Belgium two, Tunis one. With 
so one-sided a mode of distribution the architects of Great 
Britain should be satisfied with having gained more medals 
than any country outside of France. 


On Tuesday next a meeting will be held at 22 Albe- 
marle Street for the purpose of presenting the testimonial 
to Sir CHaRLes E. Newron, for several years director of 
the department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum. The subscriptions amount to no more 
than 430/., a sum far short of the expectation of the com- 
mittee, and inadequate as a recyzn'tion of the great services 


which Sir CHARLES NEwTon has rendered to archeology. 
About rso/. will be required for the bust by Sir J. E. 
Boerum, R.A., which it is intended to p!ace in the British 
Museum. The balance, after paying necessary expenses, 
will, by Sir CHartes Newron’s particular request, be 
devoted to the establishment of a prize in connection with 
the British School at Athens, but a much larger sum will 
have to be obtained. It is hoped that all who are in- 
terested in establishing a permanent memorial of Sir 
CHARLES NEWTron’s eminent services to archzeology, and in 
enabling younger students of the subject to follow in his. 
footsteps, will avail themselves of the opportunity, by 
sending subscriptions to Mr. GzorGe MAcMILLAN, 29 Bed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden. 


Waite the French artists and amateurs have been ex- 
citing themselves over a sham contest with the Americans 
for a work by MILLET, they have allowed the widow of the 
painter to be ejected from the humble house he occupied: 
at Barbizon, and the house and studio to be demolished. 
It was Miter made that village, and the pilgrims have 
expended more than would purchase MILLET’s premises. 
If the Americans were aware of what was about to take 
place they would have carried off the materials and set up 
the house somewhere near the gallery which contains the 
Angelus, for it would be an easier and cheaper task than 
the removal of SHAKESPEARE’s house, which at one time 
was all but arranged. An enthusiasm of that kind is not 
understood by the French amateur. It seems more reason- 
able to him that Mitter’s modest abode should be super- 
seded by something new that would produce a higher rent. 
The modern school of French artists may also have felt 
rebuked by the existence of Mittet’s dwelling. It suggested 
that noble pictures can be produced without the aid of 
luxurious surroundings, and that it is not necessary to have 
a studio in the most expensive quarter of Paris in order to 
insure inspiration. There is no use, however, in lamenting 
what is not to be recovered. MuLuet’s house has passed 
away, and in a few years the reputation of the peasant 
painter may have a like fate. 


Tue dissatisfaction which met the proposals to convert 
Holland Park into streets seems to have had some effect on 
Lord Incuester. His lordship now proposes to use the 
old house as a residence, and to refrain from a conversion 
of the grounds. Macautay’s prophecy will not, therefore, 
be fulfilled for the present. The turrets and gardens 
‘‘which are associated with so much that is interesting and 
noble—with the courtly magnificence of Ricu, with the 
loves of OrmMoNnD, with the councils of CRoMWELL, with 
the death of Appison ”—will not be displaced, and the 
survivors of the historian’s generation will not have to seek 
in vain ‘amidst new streets and squares and railway 
stations for the site of that dwelling which was in their 
youth the favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters. 
and poets, of scholars, philosophers, and statesmen.” We 
hope Lord IncHESTER, when he takes possession, will 
perceive how much can be done to make the place more 
interesting in appearance. From the lane at the side much 
can be seen of a ramshickle kind, and, considering the 
number of years which have passed since the house and 
grounds were under efficient control, it is a wonder there are 


not more signs of neglect. 


Now that the cupola of the staircase of the Louvre 
that leads from the gallery of antique sculpture is adorned 
with a splendid work in mosaic, the meanness of the stair- 
case itself becomes more striking than ever. The truth is 
it was intended to be only a temporary convenience, and 
for twenty years at least the marble steps that are to take. 
the place of those now in use (and which are of artificial 
stone) have been lying in the cellars of the Louvre. There 
would be no great expense in making the alterations, and: 
there are other means of access to the galleries, but what 
has alarmed the various Governments is the costliness of 
the work which it will be necessary to undertake for the 
walls. Nothing less than a casing of the richest marbles in. 
panels will suffice, and that will mean an outlay of a million. 
francs. Yet it must be said the contents of the Louvre 
deserve to be enshrined in the richest way, and few tax- 
payers will grudge to lay out money on such a museum. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
“SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 153._INTERIOR, ST. AUGUSTINE’S, KILBURN. 
(J. L. PEARSON, R.A.) 


NO. 154._WEST FRONT, ST. AUGUSTINE'S, KILBURN. 
(J. L. PEARSON, B.A.) 


LIFE STUDIES. : 
E have pleasure in publishing this week some rapid 
sketches from life suitable for decorative purposes, 
selected from the portfolio of Mr. Joun Jetiicoz. They 
will suggest, we think, a style of work which, if carried out 
in colour, would form an elegant adjunct to design as 
applied to the domestic surroundings of modern life. Mr. 
JELLICOE is well known as a versatile and prolific illustrator 
in our midst, who seeks to graft the principles of composi- 
tion of the past to the realism of the present, holding that 
truth of effect does not necessarily suffer when connected 
with symmetry of design. Mr. JELLICoE has of late col- 
laborated with Mr. HerserT RaiLTon (whose studio he 
shares), The works that they have executed together (the 
latest of which is, we believe, an éd/tion de luxe of GOLD- 
SMITH), are interesting if for no other reason than showing 
the perfect harmony of work which two artists can achieve 
who draw on settled principles. 


BOSSLYN. 

HIS house is situate in the Thames Valley, at Stain 
Hill Park, Hampton, and is about two minutes’ walk 
from the river. It is built of red brick with York stone 
dressings, and Broseley tiles to roof. The two principal 
rooms on ground floor open on to tennis lawn, and com- 
municate by means of a loggia with balcony over. Mr. 

Hersert E. Knicut is the architect. 


» 


WOODLANDS. 
HIS house is also situate in the Thames Valley dis- 
trict, and is built with same material, with red York- 
shire™tile hangings and rough cast to upper part. Mr. 
KNIGHT is the architect. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE session of the Association was opened on Friday 
evening last by a conversazione held at the Westminster 
Town Hall, the reception of the members and their friends by 
the president, Mr. Leonard Stokes, A.R.I.B A., taking place 
at 8 pM. The band of the Artists’ Rifle Corps (20th 
Middlesex), by permission of Colonel R. W. Edis, F.S.A.,, 
past president of the Association, attended, and at intervals, 
under the conductorship of Mr. W. H. Ackerman, of the 
Artists’ Corps, got through the following programme of music 
in the large hall:—1. Overture, “Le Chevalier du Guet,” 
Reyloff; 2. Valse, “ Pepita,” Bucalossi ; 3. Selection, “ Bo- 
hemian Girl,” Balfe; 4. Grand March, “ Festival,” Boucher ; 
5. Fantasia, “La Passarelle,” Boisson; 6. Valse, “ Estu- 
diantina,” Waldteufel; 7. Selection, ‘‘ Dorothy,” Cellier ; 
8. Gavotte, “ Cynthia,” M. Watson; 9. Valse, ‘ Daisy,” 
Rindskopf; 10. Polka Mazurka, “ Dark Rose,” Boggetti; II. 
Song, “Golden Love,” M. Wellings; 12. Galop, “ Flick und 
Flock,” cornet solo, Hertel; and “‘ God save the Queen.” 


Prizes. 

During the evening the following prize list was read out by 
the President, containing the names of the successful students 
for the past session :— 

A. A. Travelling Studentshif.—ist, A. E, Bartlett ; 2nd, 
Percy Smith. 

A. A. Silver Medal.—t. A. Hill. 

Essay Prize—C. H. Strange. 
Sadler. 

Measured Drawings.—Ist prize, not awarded ; 2nd prize, 
A. W. Cleaver. 

Cates Prize.—A. C. Walker. # 

Sketch Book Title-page.—Not awarded. ; 

Elementary Class of Design.—Section I.—tst, J. R. Stark ; 
and. R. Enoch. Section II.—1st, J. S. Stewart ; 2nd, H. A. 
Sau] Jaks bos 


Hon. Mention—G. W. 


{oasiue 


Elementary Class of Construction.—ist, H. J. Leaning ; 2nd, 
A. T. Walmsley. 

Elementary Class of Colour Decoration.—ist, H. Druery ; 
and, L. Sargant. Class Prize.—J. D. Scott. 

Class of Destgn.—tst, E. F. Seaman ; 2nd, A. W. Jarvis. 

Colour Decoration Class.—V.T. Jones. Time Sketches.— 
Vo l.jones. 

Class of Construction.—ist, F. R. Taylor; 2nd, F. H. 
Greenaway. Hon. Mention—A. O. Breeds. 

Quantity Surveying Class.—ist, W. J. Wilsdon; 2nd, 
H.L. Paterson. 

Lectures on the History of Architecture.—tst, E. Carless ; 
2nd, M. Garbutt; 3rd, A. T. Walmsley. Hon. Mention— 
P. H. Adams, Johnson, Taylor. 

Lectures on Construction.—ist, C. H. Strange; 2nd, 
J. Murray ; 3rd, T. Jenner, J. W. Wyles (equal). 

The entertainment programme included a concert, which 
was given in the Council Chamber under the direction of Mr. 
John Elwin. This was opened by a part song, followed by a 
song, ‘She Wandered Down the Mountain’s Side,” sung by 
Miss Ethel Winn. Mr. Elwin sang a new song, “ When we 
are Parted” (Blumenthal) ; Mr. James Gawthrop, “ The Sailor’s 
Grave” (Sullivan) ; Mr. Herbert Shartau, a humorous song, a 
solo on the violin being given by Herr E. Polanaski. The 
second part of the concert included a duet by Miss Ethel Winn 
and Mr. Gawthrop, and songs subsequently sung by Mr. 
Elwin, Mr. Gawthrop, Miss Winn, and Mr. Shartau, with a 
violin solo by Herr Polanaski. During the evening, also, 
Edison’s new phonograph was exhibited, and explanations 
and experiments given, in the large committee-room. 

The prize drawings as usual formed an attractive feature of 
the exhibits, the names of the authors having already been 
given in the prize list above. In addition, a series of water- 
colour drawings, done by members of the Association, had 
been hung on the walls, the following being the names of the 
authors :—The president (Leonard Stokes), R. Phené Spiers, 
H. O. Cresswell, W. H. Atkin Berry, R. W. Paul, E. N. 
Selby, D. J. Blow, W. Millard, F. Miller, H. L. Florence, and 
Francis Hooper. A large collection of fine photographs, 
by Mr. J. L. Robinson, were also on view. They had been 
taken during this year’s annual excursion, King’s Lynn being 
the district which was visited. 

There was as usual a good display of artistic furniture and 
fittings. Messrs. C. Hindley & Sons had a particularly 
noticeable exhibit of high-class articles, and among these, 
elaborate chimneypieces with overmantels and cosy corners in 
one, handsomely decorated and upholstered, and other objects of 
excellent cabinetwork, with also carpets and other textile work. 
Furniture of tasteful description was shown by Nosotti, 
tapestry, &c., by Pitman & Son, hand-printed fabrics by Thomas 
Wardle, painted tiles, &c.,by William De Morgan & Co., metal- 
work by Barkentin & Krall, high-class artistic wall-papers 
by Jeffrey & Co. Cloisonné enamel by Starkie Gardner, 
artistic wall-coverings by William Morris & Co., metalwork by 
W. A. S. Benson & Co., fine designs for artistic wall-papers by 
Rottmann & Strome, furniture by Jenks & Wood, and patent 
wall-hangings by Fisher. 

The conversazione was well attended, notwithstanding the 
extremely inclement weather ; but no doubt many more would 
have been present only for that circumstance. 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


QUARTERLY meeting of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Society of Ireland was held on the 2nd 
inst. in Dublin. 

Lord James Butler, the president, said he had been making 
investigations in Waterford, which was very rich in old buildings, 
Druidical stones and objects of that description. In one of his 
drives from Dunmore he had visited a place of interest, where 
FitzStephen and the Normans landed, and Strongbow’s camp 
or earthwork was thrown up to protect the men under his com- 
mand. They were simple earthworks without any stones and 
had now been trampled down by cattle. He visited Slaide 
Castle, a very interesting Norman work, which was pointed 
out as being Danish. He also saw some devices or works be- 
side the castle into which he entered, and he was astonished 
to find himself in very long chambers built in a cathedraiesque 
style He could not find any mortar on the roof of the building. 
It was built up with rude stones placed together with wonderful 
skill, and at the top there was a slab which formed a Gothic 
arch. He did all he could to obtain information about the 
place from the people of the neighbourhood, but failed. 

Dr. Frazer read a paper on a “ Stone Mould for Decorated 
Bronze Celt, with double loop, recently discovered near Fet- 
hard.” He said that whether the numerous implements com- 
posed of bronze, such as leaf-shaped swords, daggers, spear- 
shaped heads, which were found so widely dispersed over the 
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north and west of Europe, and occur in exceptional abundance, 
were distributed over the extensive districts by traders from the 
ancient cities of the Mediterranean coasts, or gradually spread 
from tribe to tribe as civilisation advanced, was a difficult 
problem and far from a satisfactory solution. Some archzolo- 
gists considered they had ascertained exact trade routes, reach- 
ing from the Baltic to Southern Europe, through which com- 
merce was Carried on, and that such roads existed in later times 
was demonstrated. They found that, as far as leaf-shaped 
bronze swords and daggers were concerned, they presented 
common features, or at least exhibited slight and unimportant 
differences in form wherever they were obtained. But the 
smaller bronze implements, which were far more numerous, 
such as celts, with and without sockets, displayed as a rule 
certain distinctive features, according to their localisation, 
enabling them with considerable degree of certainty to recognise 
Italian, Spanish, French, English, and Irish types, modifications 
and shapes, and manner of decoration. The traffickers of old, 
the Phoenicians, came for their tin to Cornwall, and brought it 
home in their vessels to convert it into bronze and manufactured 
articles, adapted in shape and pattern according to the require- 
ments of their customers. The practice would not differ much 
from the mode of commercial life followed by civilised nations 
in trafficking with their less fortunate fellow-beings in foreign 
lands. How the knowledge of that alloy of tin and copper, 
which constituted true bronze, was arrived at, or when that 
discovery was made, remained to be determined. One fact is 
certain, its use being so widespread and characteristic of 
a certain period in pre-historic times, it was designated by 
them the Age of Bronze. It was further capable of demonstra- 
tion that, admitting that these bronze implements were origin- 
ally the exclusive workmanship of a certain primitive race, 
Phoenicians or no, in the progress of time the method of pro- 
ducing such objects by melting bronze and casting it in moulds 
became common property, for they found from time to time the 
moulds in which such implements were made were discovered 
both in England and Ireland. Such moulds must be referred 
to the latter stage of the Bronze Age. They occurred both in 
stone and bronze, and when composed of stone, which might 
be assumed to be perhaps the older form of mould, displayed 
remarkable skill in the fabrication. As a proof of this it was only 
needful to explain a fine specimen which he recently obtained. 
It would be difficult to design a more complete article, with all 
the trained skill of the present day. This stone mould was 
brought to Dublin in July, 1889. Two loops were very re- 
markable in the mould—one on each side of the celt. In the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy they had only a single 
specimen of a bronze implement, a pattern with double loop. 
Another double-looped mould was recorded in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. 10, page 247, found in a field in Somersetshire, 
The specimen in his possession appeared to have been much 
used, Its interior had a peculiar glossy surface, dark in colour, 
as if some lubricate, probably grease, was applied, which may 
have been coated from a smoky flame preparatory to pouring 
in the molten bronze. 

Mr. W. F. Wakeman read a paper on an “ Ancient Sculp- 
tured Cross and Monumental Slab at Devenish Island, Lough 
Erne, County Fermanagh.” He said that the monument was 
composed of three stones, which constituted respectively base, 
shaft, and head. The base was quadrangular in plan, measur- 
ing 2 feet 6} inches by 2 feet 34 inches. Its depth could not 
be ascertained without the necessity of disturbing several com- 
paratively recent graves. Upon each face of the shaft, at a dis- 
tance of 8 inches from the base, was a sharply-cut indentation 6} 
inches long by 24 inches in breadth and 14 inches in depth, which 
was evidently intended for the reception of some support on the 
principle of the flying buttress. Corresponding cavities were 
seen on the surface of the base, which was a feature in the con- 
struction of a cross, which, except perhaps in two instances, one 
at Tuam and another at Drumcliffe, he did not recollect seeing 
elsewhere. The shaft measured a little over 5 feet in height ; 
its dimensions at the base, where there was a shallow plinth, 1 
foot 2 inches by Ioinches. Upon each of its angles, midway 
to the cornice, which capped the stone, was a semicylindrical 
moulding, surmounted by a most elaborate series of crockets, 
which terminated in graceful leaf ornaments. From the junc- 
tion of the angle mouldings with the crockets on each face of 
the shaft springs an ogee arch; that on the western side cano- 
pi€s, as it were, a diminutive niche which might have contained 
an inscription, but which might possibly have been intended for 
the reception of a saintly figure carved in miniature. The 
southern ogee surmounted a human head, quaintly but very 
well sculptured in the style of the fifteenth century. That was 
probably intended as a portrait of some dignitary connected 
with the monastery. The panel beneath the eastern canopy 
contained no design, but the ogee of the latter was enriched by 
the introduction of floriated cusps, much battered and weather- 
worn, Immediately above was a figure of the Crucifixion. A 
design on the northern side had been as nearly as possible 
obliterated. The foliage all round just beneath the cornice was 
extremely good and effective. It sprung from richly interwoven 


bands gene a or supported by the ogees. The most curi- 
ous part of the monument was its elaboratel - 
bellished head. pile oecaas, 

At the evening meeting Mr. J. L. Robinson, architect, read a 
paper on “ Celtic Remains in England,” which he illustrated by 
limelight views. He gave instances of many crosses in various 
parts of England of Irish pattern, which had either been made 
by Irishmen in England or by Englishmen under Irish direction. 

It is proposed to adopt the name and title of the Royal 
Society of Antiquarians of Ireland, subject to the consent of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to correspond with the kin- 
dred antiquarian societies of similar name in England, Scot- 
land, France, and Denmark. 


THE WEDNESBURY ART GALLERY. 


APs arrangements for the building of the Art Gallery build- 
ings at Wednesbury are now taking definite form, and 
the collecting of the funds is progressing satisfactorily, though 
perhaps not quite as fast as those interested in the project could 
desire, the contributions now amounting to nearly 1,500/., in 
addition to the 2,000/. left by the late Mrs. Richards. In an 
open competition by architects of the district, the design and 
plans marked “Terra Cotta” were accepted conditionally on 
their being approved by the trustees under Mrs. Richards’s will, 
and were found to be the work of Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, 
of West Bromwich. That approval has now been given by 
Mr. Edward Smith and Mr. John Handley, and the former 
has, in addition, signified his satisfaction by contributing r1oo/, 
towards the fund. Instructions will forthwith be given to the 
architects to prepare specifications, and in the event of the 
season being deemed too far advanced for building operations 
to be begun this year, the foundation-stones will be laid in the 
early spring of next year, so that the building may be opened 
in the following autumn. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND HIS 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH, 
(Concluded from page 198.) 


IME will not permit of an examination of the secular work 
designed and carried out by Wren, nor is it possible to 
refer to his churches in great detail within the usual limits of a 
single lecture. They form, however, so remarkable a series of 
buildings that they must not be passed over entirely. Fortu- 
nately, Clayton’s work affords the opportunity of considering 
the whole of these parish churches as a group, since plans, 
elevations, and sections of every one are given, with in some 
cases details. Turning in the first instance, as an architect 
instinctively does, to the plans, one is struck. at the outset by 
the immense variety which they exhibit, and the great skill 
shown in producing effect by the simplest means ; and a further 
examination reveals the wonderful picturesqueness attained in 
a style to which most architects would say the picturesque is 
foreign, while the formal and the symmetrical are its natural 
expression. It must not be forgotten that these churches not 
only occupy old sites, but stand with their walls, and even their 
columns in some cases, on old foundations, so that the ruins 
which had to be dealt with limited the architect to a great 
extent. To an ordinary designer these limits would have been 
fetters ; to the man of genius they were suggestions, and though 
we can never have the means of knowing precisely how much 
of all this clever planning is entirely original, and how much 
grew partly out of the condition of each building site, there is 
none the less credit due to Wren for this remarkable series of 
church plans, and his perfect and entirely novel adaptation of 
the style in which he worked to those plans. In not a few 
instances the site was nearly square, but as often as not it failed 
to be truly rectangular, and we have to admire many clever 
devices for masking the irregularity, and others for making an 
interesting interior out of a mere square room. In not a few 
instances there is an aisle at one side only ; in some there is no 
aisle, but columns of which the entablatures are so disposed as 
to break up the interior in some way. 

Of the churches of moderate size, that of St. Stephen Wal- 
brook is the most beautiful and the most famous. Here the 
whole effect of the interior is due to the skilful employment of 
columns and to the domical ceiling which they carry, so that 
within the limits of four plain walls the architect has shown 
how to produce the effect of a nave, choir, and transepts, with 
a dome over the intersection. The ground-plan of St. Stephen’s 
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is that of a rectangular room, measuring 82:7 by 60'0, with a 
projection, consisting of the tower and porch, at the west end. 
This is transformed into what I have described by means of 
the introduction of sixteen Corinthian columns on pedestals, 
and carrying a compressed entablature, above which rise 
arches. Eight of these columns are so placed as to carry the 
pendentives under a flattish dome of about 43'0 diameter, lighted 
by a lantern; and the columns are so disposed that by the 
simple device of returning the entablature back against the side 
and end walls, all the effect of nave, choir, and transepts is 
produced. The lighting is well disposed, all the windows being 
high up, and as usual the fine oak panelled dado forms a dark 
and vigorous base for the architectural features to rest upon. 
I have searched on Mr. Clayton’s drawings for some of those 
geometrical relations between the main. dimensions which are 
generally to be found in Wren’s designs, and I believe always 
exist there—discovered or not; and I have found that the radius 
of the opening of the dome appears to have been used as a 
dominant dimension. This radius is exactly one-third of the 
width of the interior; the height of the dome from the cornice 
upward exactly equals that radius, and the height from the 
floor to that cornice is very slightly more than twice the same 
dimension ; so that the diameter of the opening through which 
the dome is seen is two-thirds the width of the building, and is 
(within about 6 inches) equal to its own height from the floor ; 
and as there may besome slight inaccuracies, I fully believe this 
was intended to be exactly so. There can be little doubt that 
in such geometrical relations of one part to another as these 
lies no small part of the subtle charm of Wren’s best interiors. 
Attached to this church is an extremely plain tower, surmounted 
by a comparatively small but very graceful stone terminal, 
which forms a very good example of Wren’s treatment, both of 
the design and construction of such spires. The tower finishes 
with a balustrade. Within this, on a stilted pedestal, rises a 
smaller square structure, with three engaged shafts at each 
angle, and pilasters within them again. These carry an entab- 
lature, and above that comes a second storey, consisting of a 
kind of attic, surmounted by a gradually diminishing finial. 
The whole outline above the top of the first order is carefully 
kept within a pair of raking lines which (having seen how 
Wren uses them in his design at Oxford for a somewhat similar 
but richer spire) there is no difficulty in applying. The con- 
struction appears to depend upon a device which is met with 
frequently—a truncated dome springing from the walls of the 
tower, and carrying the weight of the inner part of the spire. 

Of churches of the largest type the two best are St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and St. James’s, Piccadilly. In each of these we have 
an arrangement very nearly like that of a Roman basilica, the 
church having a regular nave and aisles, and deep galleries 
filling the upper part of the aisles and the western end of the 
church. The exterior of these churches of Sir Christopher 
Wren did not, as a rule, receive much elaboration. Contrary 
to a good deal of modern church building practice, Wren seems 
to have considered a church as an zz/erzor first. He adapted it 
as well as he could to the purposes of those who were to make 
use of it. He lavished upon the interior the best resources of 
his art, and, as a rule, probably devoted the chief part of such 
outlay as he could dispose of for purposes of architectural effect 
to making that part sightly and seemly, and he appears to 
have cared but little for the effect which the exterior was to 
produce. To this, however, there is in his practice one notable 
exception—his treatment of the steeple. Probably most of the 
Medizeval churches of London which perished in the Fire had 
each a tower—and in many cases a spire or lantern ; however 
this may have been, it is an all but universal rule with Wren to 
provide a tower, and, in many cases, to crown it with an orna- 
mental structure, and on this part of the exterior of a church he 
customarily bestowed the greatest pains—indeed, it is in the 
designs of his towers and spires that Wren’s originality is most 
shown. It was a remark of that acute critic, Professor 
Cockerell, that in the design of a tower and spire for a town 
church, the entrance, if the lowest storey served as a porch, 
should receive architectural enrichment ; all passed it, all could 
see it, its treatment appealed to every person entering the build- 
ing. The upper part again, raised high above the roof, is the 
token that here is a church, and is the appropriate ornament of 
such a building seen against the sky-line, and as such should be 
rich and of effective outline. Between these extremes the main 
wall of a tower is of little use save to lift its crowning feature 
well above the roofs of the houses among which it stands, and 
there is no reason, therefore, for it to be other than plain. 
Almost every one of Wren’s church towers conform to these 
maxims: take Bow Church as anexample. The entrance is 
rich and noble. The crowning feature is characteristic and 
highly worked up. The intermediate mass—that is to Say, the 
upper storeys of the tower—cannot be termed anything else than 
plain. In not a few of the churches that had perished the 
tower had been surmounted by a spire, in others by a lantern, 
and I think I am correct in saying that no Renaissance build- 
ing which Wren could have seen would furnish the smallest 
suggestion as to how to make out of Classical materials a spire 


appropriate to the tower of a parish church, though in Jacobean 
buildings there were examples of the successful treatment of 
the lantern. Something like Wren’s solution of the problem 
appears in views of some Spanish buildings ; but it is in the 
highest degree improbable that such examples were known to 
Wren, even if they were in existence in his day. It is also re- 
markable that, supposing the dates in Mr. Elmes’s life of Wren 
to be correct, the earliest London church to b2 completed was 
one of which the spire is inferior to none in beauty, elaboration, 
effectiveness, and appropriateness. I refer to Bow Church, 
which, according to the above authority, was finished as early 
as 1677. Of this steeple there is an illustration and description 
in Fergusson’s modern volume, and it was excellently illustrated 
by Mr. J. T. Christopher some years ago. Simpler than this, 
but extremely graceful, is the spire of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
with its three arcaded storeys alike in design, but each smaller 
and lower than the one below. Above these comes a fourth 
storey, somewhat simpler, crowned with a little spire. The out- 
line of this composition adheres more closely to the straight 
line of an ordinary spire than any other, and a great charm is 
produced by comparatively simple means. In the sections 
nothing strikes the eye more than the constant appearance of a 
finely-designed dado of oak panelling, beautifully proportioned, 
which forms a base to the internal walling, and usually clothes 
the pedestals on which the internal columns stand. Much bold 
carpentry must exist in the roofs, of which, in some few cases 
we can obtain indications, and which appear, as a rule, to have 
stood well. But it must not be forgotten that this carpentry 
was executed at a time when oak was the timber habitually 
used—a timber of great strength, and capable of remaining un- 
moved at the joints when framed together. Now we employ 
fir timber, which is weaker, and in which, unfortunately, the 
joints cannot be trusted to resist much strain, owing to the soft 
nature of this wood. 

The most famous, and probably the most ingenious, of 
Wren’s timber roofs contrived to support a plaster ceiling of 
elaborate design is that over St. James’s Church, Piccadilly ; 
but though that church is one of the best examples of Wren’s 
good sense and skill as a constructor, its exterior is painfully 
inferior to its interior in design. Here, somewhat unwillingly, 
I must stop in my examination of Wren’s buildings. I will 
content myself with naming Greenwich Hospital, Chelsea Hos- 
pital, the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, and the additions to 
Hampton Court as specimens of his important secular works. 

It would, however, be impossible to say anything that would 
have any value as criticism about these works which Wren 
carried out, unless I were to omit all mention of Wren’s draw- 
ings, which, on various accounts, I am unwilling to do, It 
appears to me that they form a part of the subject of much 
interest to us who are mostly ourselves engaged in making 
architectural drawings. There exist at St. Paul’s two large 
volumes of working drawings which were used on the building, 
and these, by the great kindness of Mr. Penrose, I was per- 
mitted to examine a few days ago. Many of them are clearly 
from Wren’s own hand, and in the case of others, which appear 
to be draughtsman’s work, one frequently finds along with the 
drawing the original draft by the master. Few of these are 
large drawings, though some of them are to a large scale; but, 
as a rule, each drawing deals with a portion of the building, 
and does so very thoroughly. The great bulk of what I ex- 
amined are masonry drawings. The drawing is clear, definite, 
and unhesitating ; a very clear line is used, and the profiles of 
mouldings are drawn with such precision that some of the half- 
inch scale masons’ elevations—for example, those showing the 
entablature of the order used—might almost have been worked 
from without profiles being furnished. One of the most inte- 
resting of these drawings is a plan of part of the piers support- 
ing the dome, with superposed over it a plan of the structure 
at a higher level, showing exactly how much of the drum rested 
directly over the great piers, and how much on the great arches 
that go from one to the other. An extremely interesting draw- 
ing, in part, I think, by Wren, and one among the few that 
could be called general drawings, is a careful elevation of the 
entire west front in outline, the treatment up to the apex of the 
pediment being what we see ; but the upper part showing the 
dome and western towers before the last revision. A remark- 
able detail drawing, full of energy and vigour, and yet precision, 
and undoubtedly an autograph, and necessarily executed when 
Wren was an old man, shows the ball and cross on the summit 
of the lantern, with the whole of the rather elaborate system of 
ties and bolts, by which they are held down, and the foundation 
upon which they are formed. It is remarkable to note how 
thoroughly the author of all these working drawings seems to 
have been aware of just what guidance the mason or other 
workman required, and carefully, definitely, and unmistakably 
that guidance was given. Sir Christopher Wren as a draughts- 
man may perhaps, however, be best understood by a study of 
the large but miscellaneous collection of his drawings in the 
library of All Souls College, as there studies, general drawings, 
first sketches, and finished plans are all to be seen. These, by 
the courtesy of the authorities, I have very recently inspected 
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and examined for the purposes of this lecture. In four large 
folio volumes are stored part of the contents of the great archi- 
tect’s portfolios : fortunately, that part includes a gool many 
drawings belonging to the series made for St. Paul’s, along 
with many connected with his other works. In one or two 
cases we can here trace the way in which he worked, and though 
there may be a doubt about some drawings, whether they are 
his own handiwork or no, and a certainty about others that 
they are the work of an assistant, there remains a large body 
of work about which no one accustomed to architectural design 
can entertain any hesitation as to their being the manuscript 
work of the master just as he left it. Curiously enough, there 
is extremely little writing on these drawings, though I note 
with some interest, as falling in with a strong prejudice of my 
own, that there is a scale on not a few. The autograph draw- 
ings were evidently for the most part rapidly produced, yet with 
a strong leaning towards precision and exactitude. Nearly all 
of them are in ink, and brown ink is usually employed, and 
the elevations are often washed a little in Indian ink, while 
pians and sectional parts are sometimes left uncoloured, some- 
times coloured red, and not unfrequently etched. 

There is a great preponderance of plans, and the geometri- 
‘cian shines out in all of them. In not a few cases the centre 
lines and setting-out marks remain in pencil, and it is interest- 
ing to note how constantly Wren worked from centres and cen- 
tre lines. In his sketch of the approved plan of St. Paul’s, for 
example, a centre line in pencil runs up the nave and choir, and 
a similar line up each aisle from end to end of the plan: but it 
is in his sketch of the ground-plan of the earlier design, which 
we may call the model design, that these centres and centre 
lines are most visible and most interesting. It is possible on 
this drawing to learn the whole process adopted in setting out 
that intricate and remarkable plan. An elevation, clearly and 
firmly drawn, and vigorously shaded in lines, accompanies this 
plan, and there is also a section washed. ‘These drawings 
strike one as perhaps the most masterly in the series, and are, 
without doubt, autographs. I have already alluded to Wren’s 
autograph drawing—for it is clearer than a sketch—for the ap- 
proved plan. There is also a sketch by him of the singularly 
weak elevation which accompanied it. The finished drawings 
submitted to the King are here. They may or may not be his 
handiwork—probably not. A very interesting drawing in con- 
rection with St. Paul’s is a pencil study in perspective of the 
interior of the present cathedral, hasty in execution, but true. 
There are other studies in perspective in the series, bearing out 
an injunction of the master’s in one of his essays on architec- 
ture. ‘The architect ought above all things to be well skilled 
in perspective, for everything that appears well in the ortho- 
graphy may not be good in the model, especially where there 
are many angles and perspectives ; and everything that is good 
in model may not be so when built, because a model is seen 
from other stations and distances than the eye sees the building. 
But this will be universally true, that whatever is good in per- 
spective, and will hold so in all the principal views, whether 
direct or oblique, will be as good in great (¢.e. 27 execution), if 
this only caution be observed—that regard be had to the dis- 
tance of the eye in the principal stations.” Not the least 
instructive piece is a very small perspective study of Greenwich 
Hospital, intended apparently to show him how the two domes 
would look. 

Another drawing of St. Paul’s, which, though probably an 
assistant’s work, possesses historical value, is a careful south 
elevation of the cathedral, corresponding to the outline west 
elevation already named by me. Up to the parapet, this draw- 
ing, which is carefully tinted and shaded, shows the building 
vety nearly as erected ; but it is interesting to note that the 
design of the upper part, both of the dome and the west tower 
as it stood at that time, was not what was ultimately carried out, 
and not anything like so good. Where the drum surrounds 
the building there was then prepared a series of buttresses, 
each one ending in an engaged column. This feature—of 
which, by-the-by, a plan exists in the St. Paul’s collection 
carefully elaborated—has now given place to a smaller number 
of large piers with columns between. There are some other 
differences in the dome, and especially in the lantern ; but the 
change in the west towers is even more marked. At the time 
‘when the drawing was made it was intended that a small dome 
should surmount each western tower, and the extremely 
relegant composition in which these towers actually finish is not 
figured on the drawing. Perhaps in nothing did Wren make a 
greater improvement than in the design of thesecampanili. In 
connection with the dome of St. Pauls I may name an 
extremely careful study (which I entertain little doubt is an 
autograph) of the two great domes of St. Peter’s at Rome and 
Sta Maria dei Fiori at Florence. At the bottom of the sheet 
is a quarter plan of the one and a quarter plan of the 
other, and set up over each is drawn carefully a half-section, a 
centre line separating the two; while on a separate part of the 
sheet is a portion of the plan of each dome at a higher level. 
This drawing is carefully and broadly executed. As usual, 1t is 
‘ia brown ink ; fit is slightly shaded in sepia, and’ the sectional 


| parts are tinted in a colour something like Venetian red. The 
baldachino, and other ornaments in the interior of St. Peter’s, 
are most beautifully drawn; but the human heads, &c., are not 
well done, and it is noteworthy that wherever the figure is intro- 
duced into the undoubtedly autograph drawings the draughts- 
manship is imperfect. Nothing could be better as a study of 
great domes than this drawing, and ithe pains taken with the 
work, and the precision and care of the execution, are most 
instructive, as showing the trouble which a great man considered 
he ought to take in order that he might master the two most 
famous domes in Europe, which he studied as examples of work 
similar to what he was himself charged with. 

In a different way one of several carefully-finished drawings 
for Bow Church is interesting. I have it from Mr. Christopher 
that there is a tradition that when Bow Church was first de- 
signed, Wren proposed a lantern on the tower ; but the parish, 
being wealthy and influential, desired to have something more 
ambitious. Accordingly Wren redesigned the spire, adopting 
something of the same outline, but vastly expanding it. Being, 
however, pleased with his lantern, he employed it for the tower 
of another church, St. Magnus, London Bridge. Accordingly 
here is an elevation of Bow Church, with the lower part of the 
tower as built, but the upper part quite different, and bearing a 
close resemblance to the picturesque lantern so conspicuous an 
object to those who daily cross London Bridge, which crowns 
the above-named church. A drawing which is extremely in- 
structive, as showing how Wren worked, is an unfinished pencil 
study ofthe campanile ofa building (No. 85, in the fourth volume). 
This was to have been in four storeys of unequal height, and it 
bears so great a resemblance to the lower part of St. Bride’s 
spire that I take it to be an early study for that design. Half 
the drawing was to have been a section on half his elevation. 
How the proportion between the heights of the storeys was 
arrived at the drawing does not show ; but their projection was 
regulated by drawing a sloping line from the top of the tower 
(exclusive of a cornice) to some point (out of the paper) on the 
centre line, and the projection, and consequently the height, of 
each cornice, was regulated by a second similar line from the 
edge of the lowest cornice. I had long been aware that the 
section of the dome of St. Paul’s conforms to a similar line, and 
it was, therefore, extremely instructive to find another composi- 
tion in course of being worked out by the aid of such a line, 
and to find the whole machinery of working left visible. 
Another noteworthy feature of this unfinished design is that 
Wren had apparently intended as his manner was to carry the 
highest storey of this construction by means of a kind of internal 
tower resting on a stone vault, or else to provide for a stone 
stair resting on a masonry arch; and in this section he had 
taken the trouble not only to show the outline of the vault or 
arch, but to indicate every voussoir, and to show how he pro- 
posed to work the extrados of each stone so as to form a kind 
of step. A staircase in exactly this position is shown in Clay- 
ton’s drawing of St. Bride’s Church spire. 

Another instructive pencil drawing in this series is one 
identified by Mr. Penrose as a plan of the north-west tower of 
St. Paul’s. This exhibits the construction of the tower at four 
levels. It was rapidly done, and, contrary to custom, no attempt 
to ink it in has been made; but it shows what it is meant to 
show sufficiently to enable a working drawing to be made from 
it, possibly sufficient to guide a good mason accustomed to 
Wren’s work without further details in setting out the masonry 
and building it. A set of six very careful drawings, which 
Elmes refers to the year 1665, embodying the design of a library 
for St. John’s College, Cambridge, deserve a notice as an early 
work, and as being accompanied by a report which exists in 
Wren’s handwriting, and is printed in Elmes’s life. From this 
report it appears that no such thing as keeping copies or dupli- 
cates was in use in Wren’s time, as he asks that when enough 
has been taken off from these drawings to permit a start to be 
made, the originals inay be returned to him in order that he 
might give details for the mouldings. With these drawings 
there is a very spirited sketch in perspective, doubtless from 
Wren’s own hand, of a reading-table and desk, such a drawing 
as would be a sufficient guide to a good workman. The collec- 
tion includes a series of large and highly-finished drawings for 
Greenwich Hospital, probably prepared to show to the King, 
and entirely draughtsman’s work. There are plans of altera- 
tions, surveys, and miscellaneous traces of a large practice, and 
of the various calls which it makes on time and trouble. One 
considerable plan is noteworthy for being sketched on paper 
previously divided up with pencil lines into squares, just like 
what is called section paper by engineers at the present day. 
There are a good many sketches of plan, mostly in ink, drawn 
to a small scale, and apparently without the use of a ruler, such 
as lead one to surmise that Wren possessed the faculty which 
is, from time to time, met with in architects, of being able to 

sketch the plan of an existing building or locality approximately 
true to scale, with but few dimensions to guide him. 

I ought not to omit that a few pencil sketches—mostly of 

scenes including some building, usually some mansion, but in 
some cases of picturesque spots interesting toa passing traveller 
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—are preserved. I am inclined to believe that these are all 
Wren’s. They are boldly and roughly drawn in pencil, trees 
are indicated by an impatient scribble, and the buildings are 
hurriedly drawn, but sufficiently well to show what they were, 
and the perspective is always good. These must not be looked 
upon as studies ; they are a traveller’s jottings. The shape of 
them is curious : they are almost all long and narrow, and with 
a crease in the middle, as though a sheet of paper had been cut 
into long strips, and then each one doubled and shut into a 
book or folio till wanted. 

The sum of these rather desultory observations may perhaps 
be this. The drawings show Wren to have been a rapid, free, 
but very accurate geometrical draughtsman. Geometry seems 
to be suggested by his methods as the inspiring motive of his 
work, as one might indeed expect to find it, when one reads in 
one of his fragmentary essays the following words :—“ It seems 
very unaccountable that the generality of our late architects 
dwell so much upon the ornamental and so lightly pass over the 
geometrical, which is the most essential part of architecture.” 
The contents of these folios testify to a fertile invention, but, 
I am inclined to think, not a fastidious taste. Wren seems, 
probably from having a great pressure of work to encounter, to 
have been apt to content himself with the first idea, and that 
not always a good one; but it is to be observed that in execu- 
tion he generally revised and refined where, as in the case of 
St. Paul’s, his constant supervision of the work gave opportunity 
for doing so. It appears pretty clearly also that structure was 
never absent from his mind. Not only were his designs things 
that could be built, but from the first the question of how to build 
them was considered at the same time as the question of what 
shape to give them, and long before the question of what orna- 
ment to bestow. The two or three professional reports and 
estimates preserved at Oxford concur with the various papers 
given in the “ Parentalia,” to produce the impression upon us 
of a most trustworthy, methodical, sagacious, energetic man of 
business, and it is almost as interesting to turn over these frag- 
ments of his writing and calculating as to scan his drawings. 
The whole thing brings the man himself very near to one ; you 
trace the lines he drew, note the very holes left by the point of 
his compasses, you try to infer his modes of thinking and work- 
ing from the traces here left, and you come away feeling as if 
you had had a glimpse into his very mind, and had seen him 
alive and at work; a feeling to which the cast of his features 
taken after death, and preserved in the Library, gives a 
pathetic tinge, for so startlingly real is it that the sight of it is 
much as though one had seen the old artist in his coffin. 

Here, gentlemen, I propose to leave the subject, and if, in 
addition to giving you some information, I have succeeded in 
to any extent awakening your interest, and possibly have caused 
you to reflect that some lessons for the guidance of a nine- 
teenth-century student of architecture may be gathered from 
the example of this keen investigator and strenuous worker 
of the seventeenth, my object in asking you to meet me to- 
night will have been fully attained. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday, October 7, Mr. H. Adams, 
vice-president, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. J. H. 
Cunningham, M.Am.Soc.C.E., on “ Pin-connected v. Rivetted 
Bridges.” 
_ ‘The author stated that towards the end of the year 1884 he 
had made two designs for the superstructure of a bridge to 
carry a railway across the Mary River in Queensland. There 
were to be three spans, the centre one being 120 feet long, and 
those at the sides each 80 feet in length. In the one design 
pin-connected trusses having long panels, such as are now 
common in America, were adopted, and in the other the trusses 
were of the lattice type, and all their joints were rivetted. The 
pin-connected design was prepared as an alternative, in order 
to ascertain whether a structure of that kind would be cheaper 
than the rivetted one. On carefully comparing them, it was 
found that the pin-connected trusses were 19 per cent. lighter 
than the rivetted ones, and that in erecting the work in the 
field, 53 rivets would have to be driven in the rivetted structure 
for every one required in the other. But these advantages were 
partly counterbalanced by the greater weight of the floor in the 
pin-connected bridge, and the rivetted one was selected and 
built. 

The author then proceeded to apply the facts above noted 
to bridges in general. He thought they indicated that pin-con- 
nected bridges would be more economical and more easily 
erected than rivetted ones, and American experience fully con- 
‘firmed these conclusions. In the States, the economy of every 
‘type of bridge had been thoroughly tested by rival builders, 
and they had found that the best results were obtained by using 
long panels with pin joints. Bridges of that kind were erected 
very quickly, spans of 400 to 500 feet being put together in from 
four to six days, and 250 feet spans in two days. 


In concluding, the author drew attention t» the importance 
of adopting improvements in bridge building. English 
engineers were fully alive to this, and he would merely suggest 
that progress was more likely to be made by greater care in 
designing, and more use of machine tools in constructing, than 
by the invention of new types of trusses. He thought that 
those who tried to effect improvements on these lines would 
find their work simplified by using long panels and pin-joints. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN LISBON HARBOUR. 
ER MAJESTY’S Minister at Lisbon has forwarded to the 
Foreign Office a copy of a decree published in the official 
Gazette inviting tenders for the completion of works for the 
improvement of the Bay of Povoa de Varzim, the tenders to be 
opened at the Department of Public Works, Commerce and 
Industry on November 22. The works are (1) completion of a 
mole or breakwater on the north of the bay ; (2) construction of 
a mole or breakwater on the south side ; (3) completion of the 
work of destroying the Borraceira rock ; (4) the bueying of the 
Gemelgas rock. The basis of the completion of the entire 
work is fixed at 264,876,000 reis (58,860/.) ; amount of deposit 
previously to being allowed to compete 20,000,009 reis (4,444/.). 
Further particulars will be found in the decree, which can be 
seen on personal application at the Commercial Department of 
the Foreign Office. 


DAMAGE ON MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.) 


HAT portion of the Manchester Ship Canal extending from 
Eastham to Ince lighthouse, about six miles, includes several 
points where portions of the foreshore of the Mersey are covered 
by ordinary tides, and those portions are in process of being 
cut off from the river by new embankments. Upon these at 
several points the tide, during Monday’s gale, played with 
disastrous effect, especially in the easterly portion of the Ince 
section, where the sweeps of the tide had fullest play. Imme- 
diately to the westward of the old Ince lighthouse the canal 
takes in the first portion of the river bed, and from this point 
for fully a mile, down to the point where the Gowy river is 
being taken by means of a syphon under the canal, the havoc 
caused is almost continuous. At two or three points the water 
has effected breaches in the outer embankments and flooded 
the cuttings inside. On the embankments rails had been laid 
for the conveyance of stone for the outer facing. These rails 
have been torn up or undermined, and waggons overthrown. 
A little further on, where the embankment had not been made 
and the tide came in with full force, it reached the main line of 
the rails communicating with the other sections, and for about 
fifty yards this is washed out and thrown out of place. A con- 
siderable space is flooded. A little further still a deep cutting 
of about 100 yards in length is protected by an outer embank- 
ment. In this a huge breach is made, and the cutting com- 
pletely flooded. Two steam excavators in it are now standing 
in about 15 feet to 20 feet of water. At the eastern extremity 
of this section, where pile-driving is in progress, one of the 
machines has been overthrown. The important Eastham sec- 
tion, which includes an embankment similar to those described 
of fully a mile in length, has fortunately escaped disaster, but 
the escape was a narrow one. Had the water broken in here 
it would have submerged the works for a mile and a half, in- 
cluding the Eastham locks. At about the period of high tide 
there was a scene of great excitement. «The water reached 
nearly to the top of the embankment, and at one point, where a 
shoot carrying the water from a brook passes over the cutting 
and through the embankment at about 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches 
from the top, the tidal water began to trickle through. A gang 
of men with a string of loaded waggons were ready for the 
emergency, but fortunately the water lowered. This embank- 
ment is formed mainly of red sandstone rubble, whilst those at 
Ince are mainly of clay and clayed loam. Ata few points the 
casing of the outer face of the Ince embankments with strong 
red sandstone blocks has been commenced, and it should be 
stated that at those points even where the strain was greatest 
they stood the test remarkably well. The tide by the table 
should have been 17 feet, but the gale carried it to over 21 feet. 
The following night the tide by table was 2 feet higher, but the 
gale having moderated less anxiety was felt. 


Paris Exhibition Awards. 


_ SIR,—Will you kindly allow us to say that the condensed 
list of Paris Exhibition awards given in your issue of the 
4th inst. certainly conveys an erroneous impression as to thé 
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awards made to us. Instead of our receiving only a silver 
medal, as it would there appear, the following is the exact list 
of medals awarded to us, as they appear in the official publica- 
tions :—Gold medal, Class 63, for locks and safes ; silver 
medal, Class 41, for ornamental keys and locks; bronze medal, 
Class 62, for electric alarms for safes, &c.; bronze medal, 
Class 65, for ships’ locks and exit door apparatus. Trusting you 
will kindly find room SOS eiiele this in your next issue,— 
re, Sir, yours faithfu 
rae! cae & Son’s LOCK AND SAFE CO., 


October 7, 1889. Limited. 


S1rR,—We regret to find that in your list of gold medals 
awarded at Paris you have omitted our name, and have 
inserted it in the list of bronze. We have been awarded a gold 
medal, and also a bronze. We trust that you will correct this 
error in your next issue, as otherwise it is calculated to do us an 
injury, especially as we received the only gold medal awarded 
in 1878.—Yours truly, JEFFREY & Co, 

October 5, 1889. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Govan.—At the last meeting of the Govan Dean of Guild 
Court, Provost Ferguson and Bailies Marr and Kirkwood on 
the bench, the application of the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company, Limited, for permission to erect a two- 
storey tenement of offices, &c., along the south side of their 
yard was granted. The proposed building, which promises to 
be an exceptionally handsome one, will front Govan Road, ex- 
tending from the present gatehouse westward a distance of 
320 feet. The building, with the exception of the front wall, 
which is to be of red sandstone, will be built of brick, and the 
principal entrance will be from Govan Road. On the ground 
floor will be situated the board-room, directors’ lunch-room, 
managers’ private-rooms, offices for the clerks and book-keepers 
in both the shipbuilding and engineering departments, waiting- 
rooms, &c. The upper flat will be set aside for the draughts- 
men of both departments and the female tracers. The architects 
are Messrs. John Honeyman & Keppie. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Cardiff.—The old church of St. John’s has been reopened. 
The accompanying ground plan of the church will give the 
reader a general idea of the extent of the alterations which 
have been effected. The shape of the old building is repre- 
sented by the dotted lines, and a glance will thus be sufficient 
to see how important the additions are. In cases where the 
outward walls of the two churches, for so they may be called, 
are identical, the dotted line has been discontinued. The 


NEW NORTH AISLE 


NEW SOUTH AISLE 


es 


following summary of the work done in connection with the 


restoration of St. John’s will prove interesting : — The 
galleries have been cleared away, and two new aisles added, 
one on the north and the other on the south side. The whole 
of the ceiling has been remodelled, a passage made up the 
centre, and the passages tiled. The roof has been thoroughly 
restored. The old plastering in the panels has been taken 
away and wood substituted, but nearly all the old oak prin- 
cipal rafters have been made use of again, as well as the ribs 
which show in the nave and old aisle roofs. The tower arch 
has been opened out and the stone steps renewed ; this is a 
very fine feature in the building. The rood-loft turret has been 
kept intact and carried up to form an entrance to the gutters. 
The arch to the organ chamber, from the east end of the old 
south aisle, has been raised about 8 feet higher than it was. 


The church has been fitted with new gas arrangements, and 
with channels and gratings for heating the whole of the 
church, but the pipes are not yet ordered. The two new aisles 
will accommodate about 550, but more chairs may be added ta 
bring the number to 600 when needed. Messrs. Shepton 
& Sons were the builders. The tile floors were supplied by 
Messrs. Godwin & Sons, Withington. The whole work was 
only commenced last spring, and has been completed with 
marvellous despatch. Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, of 
Llandaff, the architects, have shown in their designs rare 
felicity and grace. The restoration is undoubtedly one of the 
finest pieces of work completed in England this century. 
The total outlay when the restoration is completed will be 
15,0007, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. Herbert Snell and Mr. J. M. Macintosh were "on 
Monday elected members of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. 

Mr. N. Whitley has presented the Halifax Town Council 
with a copy of one of the most popular pictures in the Modern 
Gallery at Dresden, Zhe Child Jesus in the Temple, by Professor 
Hofmann. 

The Victoria Art Gallery, Dundee, will be opened by 
the Marquis of Lorne on the 26th inst. 

The Hon. and Rev. Canon Legge, vicar of Lewisham, has 
been presented with a life-size portrait of himself, painted by 
Mr. Sydney Hodges. 

Mr. Joseph Parry has been nominated as surveyor to 

determine, on behalf of the Corporation of Liverpool, the pur- 
chase money and compensation to be paid by the Manchester 
Corporation for the easements required by them for their’ 
Thirlmere aqueduct. 
_ Whe Municipal Buildings and Assembly Rooms erected 
by the Tamworth Corporation as a Jubilee memorial were 
opened on Tuesday. The buildings were designed by Mr. 
Joyce, architect, of Stafford. 

The Foundation-stone of the Municipal Offices at York 
will shortly be laid. In connection with the scheme the archi- 
tect, Mr. Matear, has prepared plans for the block of buildings 
in Clifford Street to serve as Sessions Court, &c., and tenders 
will shortly be invited for the work. 

Messrs. Stumm Brothers, of Neunkirchen, some time ago 


‘offered a prize of ten thousand marks for the best method of 


saving workmen employed in the Thomas Slag Mills from in- 
haling the dust. The prize has been divided among three of 
the candidates, one of whom is the engineer, Herr G. F. Zim- 
mer, of London, and the other two, Herr Wasum, of Bochum, 
and Herren Sachsenberg Brothers, of Rosslau. 

The Arbroath Old Burgh School is being pulled down. 
The school was erected about three hundred years ago, and in 
the course of taking it down stones from the abbey have been 
found built into the walls. One is finely carved in the form of 
a canopy on two sides. It had apparently been part of a 
reredos or a stall. Traces of gilding are distinct all over the 
carving. 

The Restoration of the old church of Nymet Tracy, 
Devon, has been entrusted to Mr. R. Medley Fulford, architect, 
of Exeter, 

A New Recreation Hall has been erected at Stafford, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the latest 
improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction 
of the vitiated air. 

The Northern Lighthouse Commissioners are about to 
erect two lighthouses on the Fair Isle, which lies midway 
between Orkney and Shetland. The engineers are on their 
way to the island to make the necessary surveys. 

The New Theatre in Exeter, which has been erected from — 
the designs of Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., by Mr. Dart, 
of Crediton, has just been opened. The building has been 
constructed on the safety principles devised by Mr. Darbyshire 
and Mr. Irving. 

At St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, the workmen in removing 
the floor found an older floor, about 15 inches lower, and on. 
clearing this away a still more ancient floor was discovered, 
together with some interesting tiles. The space has been cleared 
out and a solid bed of concrete laid, which is being covered 
with oak blocks, the reduction in depth being about 19 inches. 

Old Windsor Lock was closed on Monday by the Thames. 
Conservancy, in order that its reconstruction may be completed. 
The new lock, ‘which will be the finest on the river, is 135 feet: 
long and over 18 feet wide, and will contain 6 feet of water at 
the lowest summer level. The concrete sides are faced with. 
blue Staffordshire bricks, and the gates and rubbing-posts are: 
of English oak, the work throughout being of the most durable 
character. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE County Council of London have grown afraid of 
their own scheme of street-making, Only a week was 
meeded to bring about the change. Last week not only 
the demolition of one side of Holywell Street, as originally 
proposed, was favoured, but there was to be a large area 
formed by clearing away the north side, which was with 
other ground to be utilised for a branch from the new 
thoroughfare between Southampton Row and the Strand. 
But the cost of the work, although under-estimated, struck 
terror into the souls of our zediles. On Tuesday the chair- 
man of the Improvements Committee threw over the 
proposals for the improvement of the approaches to 
Waterloo Bridge, which was to cost 216,o00/, as he ex- 
pected that an underground railway might be constructed 
by the railway companies. He also suggested that the open 
space near the projected branch at the north of Holywell 
Street would serve for municipal offices. It was then pro- 
posed by Lord Compron, ‘‘That the report be referred 
back to the committee, with an instruction that no steps be 
taken with regard to the new street between Holborn and 
the Strand, until any insanitary area affected by that scheme 
can be dealt with under Cross’s Act, and until arrangements 
made for rehousing the displaced working classes shall 
have been submitted to the Council.” It was carried. 
Another amendment adopted was “That the further con- 
sideration of the report be postponed, and that before this 
or any other large permanent improvement be entertained 
the Finance Committee do consider and report upon the 
best methods of raising the funds in respect of such 
improvements, and upon the burdens which they will entail 
upon the ratepayers.” It may be assumed that the new 
‘street between the Strand and Holborn has fallen through, 
for very few days remain before the time for lodging 
notices in Parliament. The shrewd folks who have com- 
menced furbishing up old houses in the hope of deceiving 
valuers will be disappointed for the present. It is not 
impossible that the demolition of a part of Holywell Street 
will be abandoned also. The improvement is desirable for 
many reasons, but it is, we suppose, risky to add much 
more to the taxation of the Metropolis. The abandonment 
of an important part of the scheme was unwise, since it 
suggested that more consideration was needed before powers 
were sought in Parliament, and that by pressure the whole 
affair could be whittled down. 


THE precedent of last year will be followed in connec- 
tion with the exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, by 
having lectures on Thursday evenings. The first will be on 
November 7, when Mr. Witt1am Morris will discourse 
once more on “Gothic Architecture.” The following lec- 
tures will afterwards be delivered :—November 14, “Stained 
Glass,” by Mr. Henry Hourpay; November 21, ‘“ The 
Decoration of Bound Books,” by Mr. T. J. CoBpEn- 
SANDERSON; November 28, “ Ornament,” by Mr. Lewis F. 
Day; December 5, “ Design and Expression,” by Mr. 
WaLTER CRANE. We trust the lecturers will take the 
trouble this year to offer something fresh to their hearers, 
especially if they hope to have an audience next year. 


Tue Recorder of Dublin is a judge who deserves to 
hold a higher place on the Bench. ‘There is no doubt 
that from time to time he succeeds in settling cases in a 
way that is satisfactory to both sides. We cannot say, how- 
ever, we are satisfied with the Recorder’s manner of dealing 
with the action of PATTERSON v. DEVINE, which came before 
him on Tuesday. The plaintiff is an architect and valuer. 
He was engaged by the defendant to value, for compensa- 
tion, some house property that was about to be taken to 
make way for the loop line of railway. Mr. PATTERSON’S 
fees amounted to 37/. 10s, which sum the defendant’s 
solicitors agreed to pay, but the defendant objected. 
The Recorder asked on what scale the fees were 
charged, and the plaintiff produced one of the com- 
-mon schedules that are in use in England. Counsel for 


defendant suggested that a firm of auctioneers in the city 
would do the work for less money. The Recorder agreed 
with him, and said how the firm in question had three 
times as much experience as the plaintiff. Now with all 
respect for the Recorder, we must sayfthat was an extra- 
judicial utterance. In cases of this kind it is always wise to 
trust to evidence alone, and, if the defendant considered the 
charges exorbitant, it was open to him to bring witnesses. 
The Irish judges, however, often act in that way, and it is a 
pity that English judges cannot be sent over to exhibit the 
higher style which is known in England. Mr. PATTERSON 
evidently was aware of the strength of his position, for he 
boldly said he had his own prices, and would stick to them 
regardless of what other people might do. The Recorder 
then said that while he considered the charge excessive, he 
would allow one per cent. on the award, or 262 The 
defendant admitted that he got a higher price for his house 
than the sum at which it was valued. That fact was 
enough to indicate that the valuation was not one-sided; but 
we suppose as long as architects have to deal with judges, 
they must expect no more consideration than if they were 
lawyers. 


Ir is proposed by the Museum Committee of the 
Nottingham Corporation to restore the kitchens on tke 
north front of the castle, according to plans prepared by 
Mr. Hersert WALKER, On lines submitted by the borough 
engineer, Mr. ARTHUR BRown, some years ago. The cost 
of the work is estimated at 3,500/., but there is 3,200/. 
standing to the credit of the committee, and in consequence 
no addition to the yearly grant will be needed. The 
restoration has become urgent on account of the difficulty 
of the committee in finding a suitable place for the exhibi- 
tion of the munificent gift of Lord SAvILE, consisting of art 
treasures from thetemple of Diana at Nemi. The collection is 
now ready for exhibition, and should be no longer kept from 
the public; but there is no room available, except one 
which is used as a packing and work-room. Besides, there 
are no store-rooms at the castle, and the museum committee 
are obliged to hire rooms in the town at a considerable cost. 
This, however, is not the worst aspect of the question, for 
the removal of pictures and works of art to and from the 
castle to the store-rooms exposes them to great danger ot 
injury and increases the risk from fire. The plans provide 
for proper store-rooms and more convenient packing and 
working rooms in the basement of the old kitchens, The 
work involves the restoration of the external portions of the 
kitchens and some additions to the stability of the building, 
with a better approach to it. 


Tue Christmas number of the 47¢ Journal will be de- 
voted to the life and work of the greatest painter among 
women, Rosa Bonueur. The text, which is biographical 
and critical, has been written by M. RENE PEyROL, a 
brother-in-law of the artist. Among the illustrations will 
be a large etching by M. FLamenc, of the “ Horse Fair,” 
the work which made the artist’s reputation. There will be 
also steel engravings of “The Resting-Place of the Deer” 
and “The Shepherd.” The illustrations in the text, which 
number over thirty, will include “ Morning in the High- 
lands,” ‘‘Labourage Nivernais,” “An Old Monarch,” “A 
Souvenir of Fontainebleau,” ‘Crossing the Pyrenees,” ‘A 
Highland Raid,” ‘‘A Stampede,” &c., &c. 


THE oldest of the Belgian painters was M. FRANCOIS 
ANTOINE BossuEt, who died a few days since in his house 
in the suburb Saint-Josse-ten-Noode, at Brussels. He was 
in his ninety-second year. After that, who will say that 
painting is not an aid to longevity? Bossurr was born in 
Ypres, and with the great hall before his eyes it is no 
wonder he valued architecture and devoted himself to its 
representation. Endowed with a vigorous constitution, and 
an enthusiasm that seemed always young, he was able to 
keep at work until this year. His paintings of European 
buildings are almost incalculable. The Moorish remains 
in Spain and the old buildings of Belgium afforded him 
most delight. One of his latest works was a view of old 
Brussels, which was commissioned for the Hétel de Ville. 
Another veteran, JuLEs Dupr#, the French landscapist, has 
also passed away. | 
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SURREY COTTAGES.—II.* 


T is not only for their sound construction that the 
cottages described in Mr. Nevitw’s book are worth 
attention, but for the efforts of the builders to attain some 
picturesqueness in all the details. The commonplace 
arrangements which are now to be seen not only in country 
cottages but in the miles of small houses in English towns, 
were apparently unknown in the seventeenth century. The 
men who built the cottages and farmhouses probably lived 
in the district, and their works brought them credit. Now- 
adays there is nothing to associate the builder with his 
building, for even in a country town there may be com- 
petitors who come from a distance, and few care about the 
history of the largest structure. In fact, the co-operation 
of men is more and more ignored as time goes on. Every- 
body supposes now that machinery must be more or less 
employed on a building, and the extent of its aid is never 
considered, or the difference between its products and 
handwork. 

In the chapter on chimneys, we see how much care was 
lavished in details. Ingles were common, and, says Mr. 
NEVILL, there is an endless variety of picturesque treat- 
ment in the way they are narrowed up to the shafts, and for 
that purpose crow-steps were much used. The value which 
was attached to the chimney as a means of gaining effect is 
seen in the stacks attached to almshouses in Godalming. 
The openings were also arranged partly with a view to 
external appearance :— 


The greater number of roof chimneys depend for their picturesque- 
ness on the skil‘ul arrangement of the flues, by which, instead of 
appearing as a square block, the shafts present a number of angles, 
thus gaining a variety of !ght and shade. This is a great secret of 
the success of the old chimneys, and one that is seldom met within new 
work, owing partly to the natural symmetry that results from the usual 
arrangement of cottages in pairs. In the old cottages this dis- 
position is not at all haphazard, but is the result of careful study of 


the poin‘s of view, and it is surprising what a variety of forms are to 
be found, 


Then there were star chimneys like those at Unsted and 
Wonersh. Another arrangement noted is “ when the ridge 
does not butt against the chimney block, one side of the 
roof is prolonged above the ridge till it meets the 
chimney.” Mortar flashings were used (and for a time 
could not be efficacious against wet), and it was not un- 
commen to ornament them with some simple pattern 
worked by the trowel. ‘There are many suggestions in the 
chapter which can be utilised for modern houses. 

With regard to roofs, Mr. Nevitt believes that in 
cottages they were, as a rule, generally “perfectly plain, 
and the return gables and lean-tos that form such 
picturesque masses are therefore toa great extent the result 
of accident.” It is to be devoutly wished that the same 
cause will in time improve the appearance of a good many 
modern roofs. Among Mr. NevILt’s remarks on hip roofs 
are the following :— 


A feature to be noted in all the hips is the manner in which the 
top is formed by leavirg a small gablet. In all old roofs no ridge- 
board was used, but each pair of rafters pinned together at the top. 
It was therefore obviously inconvenient to run the hip-rafters together 
to a point, and they were therefore run, each, to about nine inches 
below the junction of the pair of ra‘ters. This, of course, caused the 
little gablet, which certainly gives spirit to the roof, and, in the 
absence of specially-made end ridge tiles, had other advantages. The 
same thing will be found invariably done with haystacks, the difficulty 
of forming the roint being thus avoided. Another point about old 
hip roofs is that the side always starts at a higher Jevel than the front, 
so that the two dripping eaves do not meet at the hip. 


We have not space to follow Mr. NEvILL through his 
numerous observations on local practice in constructing 
roofs, weather-tiling, barge-boards, &c. 

Windows have undergone many alterations, partly 
owing to the decay of the old sills, and partly to the desire 
for more light. Mr. Nevitu points out that “the older 
window-frames are always moulded ; it is chiefly in the late 


insertions that one finds the square flat frames that have 


been adopted in some modern work, and that of high 
authority.” It was also the practice in the district to give 
an extra projecting moulding to the transoms, and the upper 


* Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture in South-West Surrey, 
and Notes on the Early ITistory of the Division. By Ralph Nevill, 
F.S.A,, FLR.ILB,A. Guildford : Printed by Billing & Son. 


part of the transom was sloped instead of moulded. In 
speaking of doors, Mr. NEvILL says that, in the earlier 
work, they were left quite plain on ihe insides, and curtains 
were used to conceal them. Radiating tops were common 
in the district, and were sometimes arranged in an ingenious 
way. The door-posts occasionally display very elaborate 
carving. 

The old windows are glazed, either square or diagonal: 
The latter seems to be the earlier, and it is almost the only 
feature in the houses to which Mr. Nevitt objects. The 
quarries, however, are more obtuse in the angles than those 
used of late, and are in consequence more agreeable. The 
glass has turned into a dull green through decay, which is 
far preferable to the crude tints of modern stained-glass. 
The iron casements for the windows often present many 
excellent handles. Mr. NevILt points out that “ all hinges 
and such fittings were originally tinned, and where a house 
has been well preserved and tenanted the tinning remains 
perfect to this day. This tinning, when it has lost its first 
brightness, gives the metalwork a colour not unpleasant to 
the eye, or out of harmony with the old oak. Modern 
reproducers of ‘Gothic’ ironwork, however, have turned 
out their specimens finished a dull black, which is, of 
course, impossible for internal use, and is one of many 
similar things that have brought discredit on ‘ Gothic.” 
Much the same effect as is got by the tinning results 
from the latest plan of nickel-plating on the iron, though 
this latter is, of course, a still better process.” 

Mr. NEvVILL, in the last chapter of his introduction, 
describes some brick and stone buildings in the district 
which are of much interest, and indicate the desire to 
advance which inspired the Surrey builders. There are two: 
in High Street, Godalming, which are very elaborately 
arranged, but with a right sense of the limits of brick 
patterns. 

Having given sufficient information about the character- 
istics of the building construction of the district he has 
selected for illustration, Mr. NEvILL next describes the 
examples, and the larger part of the volume is occupied 
with them. In connection with the houses he introduces 
any historical or other information which is likely to add to 
the reader’s interest. 

He begins with examples from Haslemere, which stil 
retains a part of its ancient appearance. Lythe Hill Farm 
shows more elaborate framing than is common in the 
district. A cottage at Chiddingfold is remarkable for the 
quantity of weather-tiling, but looks top-heavy. The White 
Hart at Whitley, like several other buildings depicted, is 
noticeable for the extent of the roof. The village contains 
several examples of buildings with tiles that have grown to 
a pleasing colour. The Rake House bears the date 1602 
on one of the mantel-pieces, and the carving “is of well- 
designed and delicate character.” At Tuesley the cottage 
“has a conspicuous example of weather-tiling projected to 
form a hood.” From Compton three cottages are taken; 
the most interesting, however, is so well restored as to make 
it difficult to discriminate between new work and old. The 
Binscombe cottages, among other peculiarities, have “the 
wide points of rough stone stuck over with small, black 
ironstone pebbles, called ‘ galleting,’” and which he believes 
belongs {to Jacobean work. Unsted Manor is _ pic- 
turesque with its framing, high chimneys, and windows that 
are said to be quite Gothic in detail. Mr. NEvILL enters a 
protest against the quantity of ivy which is allowed to grow 
over the chimneys. 

Godalming furnishes some half-dozen examples, but 
most Londoners are aware of the character of the town. 
The neighbouring Farncombe still retains a few old cottages 
that are worth notice. Then come Nursecombe, Thorn- 
combe Street, Great Tangley Manor, ‘ which has the most 
showy front of any timber house in this division, and 
perhaps in all Surrey,” Wonersh, Shamley Green, Cran- 
leigh, &c., several plates from Guildford winding up the 
series. 

Mr. NEvILL’s book is worthy to take a place on the 
same shelf as the “ History of Selborne,” and books of that 
class, which are inspired by affection for a very small part of 
the earth’s surface. It is well to be able to survey 
mankind, with their works, from China to Peru ; 
but few, if any, have minds that can soar across so wide 
a range. In architecture especially it is well to have a 
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thorough knowledge of some part with which we are united 
by other than professional ties. What Mr. NeviLi has 
done in a filial way for one quarter of Surrey may be 
imitated elsewhere, and work of the kind is valuable now 
that it is known that prior to the appearance of Queen 
ANNE there were men in England who could build well, 
although they were not called upon to erect great cathedrals 
and palaces. The book is especially opportune, for in the 
cottages and farmhouses represented in its pages we see 
efforts to overcome difficulties which are not unlike those 
which beset most of us in practice. 


THE STABILITY OF HIGH CHIMNEYS. 


HE determination of the stability of any solid mass in 
any given direction is very simple, the total over- 
turning moment being equal to the weight of the mass 
multiplied by the horizontal distance of its centre of gravity 
from the edge upon which it will—in case of failure—turn. 
A high chimney, however, though of solid brickwork, does 
not form a rigid mass, but possesses some amount of 
elasticity, as evidenced by the vibrations of certain slender 
chimneys in various parts of England, which, under the 
influence of high winds, assume forms slightly curved; were 
the chimneys perfectly rigid their outlines would remain of 
their normal forms, which need not necessarily be straight, 
as from considerations of appearance curved outlines may 
be adopted. 

The actual stability of any part of a chimney from the 
top downwards must by a large margin—two to one, at least 
—coyer the maximum overturning effort to which it may be 
subjected; but, as will be seen, in addition to satisfying these 
theoretical conditions, there are several practical contin- 
gencies equally requiring to be provided for. Not to over- 
look any point in connection with the subject, it may be 
mentioned that certain conditions may arise under which atall 
chimney, although well-designed, will ultimately be over- 
thrown by wind forces. Any particular chimney will have a 
definite period of oscillation, and should the recurrence of 
wind gusts be isochronous with this period for any length of 
time, the extent of oscillation will increase by the accumu- 
lated effects of the wind efforts until the centre of gravity is 
carried beyond the point of recovery; if a sudden effort 
causes the chimney to deflect—the effort then ceasing, the 
structure will rock back beyond its normal position to some 
extent, and then return; if, at the commencement of such 
return, it is aided by a second wind effort, it will make a 
second oscillation of greater range than the first, and so 
forth in succeeding oscillations, so long as the wind effort 
occurs exactly at the return vibration. This state of affairs is 
very unlikely to occur, but its arising should not be ignored, 
and its possibility serves to show that a steady persistent 
pressure is easier to provide for than short chopping winds; 
where these are present absolute safety must be insured by 
staying the chimney with guy-rods to limit the range of 
vibration. 

The resultant pressure of the wind upon a round 
chimney is one-half of that on a square chimney of which 
the side is equal to the diameter of the circular one; 
wherefore, this latter form should always be adopted for 
structures of any altitude. If the factor of safety in prac- 
tice remained the same for all parts of the chimney, it 
would not be bent into a curved form, but retain its normal 
outlines when deflected ; and if this condition could be 
satisfied a great advantage would ensue, because in that 
case no tension would be put upon the cement forming the 
joints, and it is evident this must occur if the structure is 
bent to a curved form. We may have an ample margin of 
stability for the maximum pressure throughout the surface 
of the work, but if the wind-pressure varies with the altitude 
the ratio of the overturning moment to that of the stability 
of the structure will vary at different heights, and as the 
wind-pressure undoubtedly increases with the height, the 
stability of the chimney at different sections should be 
varied to accommodate it. 

In no case should any part of the work depend upon 
the weight of that beneath it for assistance in resisting the 
overturning efforts of the wind ; if any horizontal section 
be taken, all the resistance to rupture at such section 


should come from the weight above it, otherwise there must | 


be some tension upon the material of which the joint is 
made. A heavy chimney-cap will help very materially in 
giving the desired stability to the upper part of the work; - 
but judgment must be used as to top loading, because this 
raises the centre of gravity of the whole work, and thereby 
introduces an objectionable feature, for the higher the 
centre of gravity the less is the safe range of oscillation. 

Let us now see how the foundations will be affected by 
wind-pressure acting upon the side of the chimney. The 
whole weight of the structure must be supported upon its 
foundations, and, when no disturbing force acts upon it, it 
is to be presumed that the weight will be equally dis- 
tributed over the area of the foundation, but, when a side 
force comes into play, this equal distribution will be dis- 
turbed, and therefore some part of the foundation will be 
more heavily loaded than the rest. While there is merely 
the weight of the chimney acting on the foundation the 
centre of pressure will coincide with the geometric centre 
of the work, but if a lateral pressure is acting capable of 
producing an overturning moment equal to one-half of the 
moment of stability of the chimney, the centre of pressure 
will be shifted to a position one-quarter of the width of the 
base from the edge upon which overturning tends to take 
place; therefore—if the base be made square, as is the 
usual practice—the pressure or load on the part between 
this centre of pressure and the outer edge will be double the 
normal pressure, for half the total load must be taken upon 
one-quarter of the total area of the foundation, and as, 
according to the direction of the wind, this augmented 
pressure may come upon any quarter section of the base, 
the whole foundation must be designed upon the sup- 
position of a load twice the actual weight of the chimney to 
be erected. 

This calculation, showing the doubling of the intensity 
of the load, is of course made for the base of the chimney 
proper, and not for the surface of any expansion of founda- 
tion that may occur beneath it, for it is at the base of the 
chimney itself that the stability must be estimated, and from 
that part to the top the resultant pressure must nowhere 
approach the outer surface nearer than one-fourth of the 
diameter. The great importance of properly preparing the 
foundation is obvious, for even with a much expanded 
foundation the loads are very heavy. The weight of a 
chimney one hundred feet high amounts to five tons per 
square foot of base, and this has to be doubled to include 
the effect of the wind component. The question of how 
much load it is safe to put upon a foundation depends for 
its settlement upon the nature of the subsoil; but it may be 
mentioned that on this subject text-books are usually wrong. 
Some eminent professors have given about three tons per 
square foot as a limit for rock soil, but there are stone and 
brick railway viaducts in the North of England, which have 
stood a great many years, which load their foundations up 
to six tons to the square foot, and sometimes more. If, 
however, the foundation of a chimney shaft should sink, 
it is, on account of the great height of the work, a most 
serious matter, and may lead to the necessity of recon- 
struction ; therefore there must be no doubt as to the 
solidity and uniformity of the bed upon which it is laid, 
and the joints should be made as thin as possible, so that 
the layers of brick may be as close together as they can be 
got. Chimneys that have dropped a little out of plumb 
have been set right by underpinning, but it is a difficult 
operation to carry out under the circumstances. 

The intensity of wind pressure for railway structures in 
England is taken as 56 lbs. per superficial foot, but in the 
case of a very lofty chimney it would be safer to take it as 
70 lbs.; then the effective maximum pressure on a circular 
chimney will be 35 lbs. per square foot on the area found 
by multiplying its height by its diameter. 

If /V=the weight in pounds of any length 7 feet mea- 
sured from the top downwards, and d=the outside diameter 
of the chimney at the bottom of that length, and d’/= 
the outside mean diameter for the length Z, then the mo- 
lel and the 


ment of stability will be equal to moment 
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of maximum wind-pressure will be 
2 
leverage of the weight about the edge is half @, and that of 
the wind-pressure if the taper is not very great will be 
half 2 If the taper is considerable the centre of pressure of 
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the wind will be lower down than half the length, the exact | and his desire hold sway, and at this point lies the position he 


point being the centre of gravity of the trapezium bounded 
by the two sides and the top and bottom diameters of the 
part of the chimney taken. Weare certainly on the safe 
side by taking the centre of pressure—under the maximum 
force—as half the length ; then taking 3 as the factor of 
safety, {WV xd} +2=52'5 xd'x/*; therefore W= {105 xd! 
x/\-+d. For example, let it be required to find the 
weight necessary in a length of chimney of 12 feet from the 
top when d@=6 feet and a’=5 feet 10} inches=5°875 feet, 
W= {105 x 5°875 x(12)?} +6=14,664 lbs. As the length 
taken is 12 feet, this would mean a weight averaging 
1,222 lbs. per foot of height, and allowing the weight of the 
brickwork to be 100 Ibs. per cubic foot, the superficial area 
of brickwork required will be 12°22 square feet on the 
average. The whole area corresponding to a diameter of 
5'875 feet is 27'108 square feet; deducting the required area 
of brickwork, 12°22 square feet, from this, we have left for 
the horizontal area 14'9 square feet, corresponding to a 
diameter of 4 feet 44 inches. This would give 9 inches as 
the thickness of the brickwork required. 

The question of resistance to sliding of the courses one 
upon another must not be overlooked. The co-efficient of 
frictional resistance of damp masonry is about o'7 ; hence 
the frictional resistance of the above chimney length will be 
14,664 X0'7=10,264'8 lbs. The effective wind-pressure 
will be 5°875 x 12 X 35==2,467'5, which shows a factor of 
safety of about 4 in this respect, which is ample. ‘These 
may be taken as leading calculations, but of course in all 
cases the conditions due to locality must be considered. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS.* 


R, PRESIDENT and Gentlemen :—Josh Billings says, 
l “ There is many a man who can set a mousetrap to 
perfection, but not satisfied with such small game undertakes to 
trap for bears and get ketched by the bears.” These are my 
sentiments, and I apprehend the bears find them always an 
easy prey. 

‘Art is a mistress who is won by no partial service,” is 
another old saying of which, no doubt, you have all felt the 
pungency. Such art I struck when I undertook this paper. 
The different routes of thought that presented themselves to 
me became more numerous the more I gave the subject con- 
sideration, until they became bewildering in their multiplicity. 
Finally, I concluded to take the essence, so to speak, of their 
several suggestions for my theme, and to change the title of my 
paper to “Hints to Architectural Students.” I hold that a 
student himself can come nearer home in giving pertinent 
advice to students than the elders of the profession, who have 
either forgotten the feelings that animated them in their 
student days, or look back upon them as so many adolescent 
follies. Somehow, notwithstanding this, it seems to be neces- 
sary that great and mediocre mortals alike have to pass through 
the same general experience. 

At this point I would like to make two quotations from 
Viollet-le-Duc, in regard to the origin of the architect and the 
necessity for work. They are as follows :—* The master work- 
man laid aside his functions and the architect was born.” 


‘¢ He built better than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew ”— 


the real work as far as true architectural art is concerned. 

For the architect or student, art is the visible expression of a 
satisfied desire, the embodiment of the beautiful and the useful. 
Thus it befalls to the architectural student to learn how to 
combine these two stubborn qualities. To do this requires 
reasoning power, artistic taste and feelings, constructional 
ability, and knowledge of man’s life and its needs. 

The first ten years of student life is to learn the artistic and 
constructional parts of the profession. The remainder can be 
deferred until forced upon us by actual practice, as it surely 
will be, as is proven by our prominent architects, who rarely 
find time to touch the pen and pencil, yet the knowledge of 
which, gained in their student days, like a sixth sense, makes 
them masters of the business situation. The business part of 
an architect’s work is of so much less scope than the strictly 
professional, and is so easily attained by the emergencies of 
practice, that it may be safely laid aside in student days to take 
care of itself, as if the business ability is inherent it will assert 
itself without effort when the time comes for its activity. 

Now I come to some of the hints I desire to offer. Man 

* A paper read before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, 
by Mr. R. A, Denell, and published in the Zn/and Architect of 
Chicago, ; 


will assume. At this point began the, divergence from the 


forgotten and the great names of men and their works which 
are handed down in history. They were no smarter than 
many others at the outset of their career, but through their 


indomitable energy succeeded in acquiring an education and 
knowledge often under adverse conditions, so that it gave them 
their pre-eminence not only in a business sense, but an educa- 


tional one as well, 


You often hear younger students say, “ What shall I draw 
or study?” and you or somebody else replies in a free and 
know-all-way, “Some of the most difficult branches of the 
work.” The result is that the student does not gain anything, 
because the information, though perhaps good, is so far ahead 
of him that he cannot grasp it. It might have been said to 
him, “ Learn how to draw.” But to him a thousand-and-one 
questions would arise. How, what and with what, and, besides, 
for what? Right here allow me to say that I have been there, 
and that if some one had told me of a certain and fixed object 
for every separate study, besides the reason, I would have known 
more to-day and taken more interest in my studies as I went 
along. Now, I would like to lay a course of study from 
four to eight years in architecture that even more ad- 
vanced students might benefit by. The course of studies 
that are generally laid down for college courses are so 
technical that it is almost impossible for a draughtsman who 
has not had the advantage of a high-school education to acquire 
them without the aid of highly-paid tutors. Besides the dis- 
advantage of doing all this work after perhaps a hard day’s 
work at a similar line of study. As a help to foster courage 
for work, hear what H. W. Longfellow says :— 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


The architectural student should mingle with artists, students, 
people of culture and education as much as possible, especially 
of artistic tastes and pursuits akin to his own. This is a strong 
point. Ideas are like families, they must be crossed or else 
they degenerate. Besides, all of you know the great amount 
of help and knowledge you can get by intercourse with other 
draughtsmen ; learning of their methods, styles, systems, and 
mannerisms of working, which you can compare, criticise, 
deduce, and adopt. It also helps to keep your mind on your 
work, It is a source of great encouragement even to observe 
the failings, faults, and successes of fellow-students, and one 
never really knows another’s abilities until he works with him. 
They are generally so much exaggerated by ignorant persons that 
ifone gets beyond a certain line he is jumped about twenty 
places at once. By coming in contact with the actual person 
one, nine times out of ten, receives encouragement, and that of 
the best kind. One may see certain faults which will help to 
raise his own abilities in his own estimation, and this is a help, 
because of the encouragement it affords the person who had a 
case of big head before. 

I would like also to offer a few miscellaneous thoughts which 
suggested themselves to me while rummaging for data which I 
think are all good to enthuse and encourage the student. To 
acquire taste isto become habituated to the good and beautiful, 
but to become habituated, we must learn to choose it, and this 
requires reason and education. 

“ The primitive artist was an observer, but not a student.” 
You will see by this, to be a genuine student itself is a task, 

“ The philosopher observes to compare, to know, while the 
artist does this and more; he endeavours to improve after 
knowing.” 

Art only is true and good which is in harmony with the 
manners, institutions, and geniuses of the nations wherein it 
exists ; and as notions differ, art should differ. This is the 
essence for that hackneyed problem, an American style, 

Every man who is born an artist possesses his art by 
intuition, but this intuition can only be successfully developed 
by calculation and experience. We owe more to induction and 
knowledge gained by study than to intuition. 

Architecture requires two operations of the mind, study and 
application of precedent. 


A Course of Study. 


The more you study the more you want to study, and if 
really interested there is no such genuine pleasure as study. 
It is, alas ! too true that the less you study the less you want to 
study. So all that have fallen out of the habit, and who have tried 
again and again to re-start, can, I think, if they first arrange 
some exceedingly attractive studies, and set stated times for 
them, gradually at first; then, before they know it, they will 
have joined the other side. What it requires is determination 
and enthusiasm. What was at first a necessity becomes almost 
acraze. For a start I would advise everybody to lay out a 
scheme of study, so as to have system and method. Put down 
the different studies—why, when, and what for shall I study 
these more than others? In that way the greatest ground can 
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be covered to the best advantage. The young man who intends 
to succeed must first have the faculties of the artist, and, 
besides this, must submit himself to a deliberate training, and 
those who would hold their own cannot afford to miss any 
opportunity. The main idea of the earlier studies is to train 
the student in the knowledge and representation of form, and 
to develop his powers of designing. For these things not only 
is time required, but undisturbed, concentrated study. 

To do this, draw continually, mostly freehand, from photo- 
graphs, sculpture, life, nature, casts; in fact, everything. For 
training in design, entering the C. A. S. C. competitions is fine 
practice. The scope is so wide and you see so many different 
studies of the same thing. I hope the competitions will grow 
in quality and favour. There is one great advantage in teaching 
yourself, and that is, what is self-taught is rarely forgotten. 
Another of these earlier studies is the rudiments of algebra, and 
plain and descriptive geometry, as they are great cultivators of 
the imagination and clearness of conception which are abso- 
lutely essential, and which, also, too many designers lack. 
Drawing from memory is another great help. He who has 
this knowledge has perspective at his finger ends and also the 
correct representation of shadows and shades. 

For line and line only, draw from the round, such things as 
vases, especially Greek ones. Draw them from photos if you 
cannot get the vases themselves, or casts of them. Drawing 
from the round is the only thing that will give real command of 
form, and for this nothing is better than the figure pure and 
simple. A draughtsman who can draw it easily has the power 
to draw anything. This refinement of line-drawing is wanting 
in the majority of architects’ work. It is extremely offensive to 
one who appreciates it to see it butchered. Our best architec- 
tural works show this value of form in a greater or less degree, 
depending on the standing of the architect as an artist. Draw 
also from photos, in line only, ornamental details on a large 
and small scale, so that all the refinements of line and de- 
tail can be clearly felt and shown, especially the Greek and 
Tuscan ornaments. If a student does this conscientiously I 
feel sure that he will have an art feeling which will not be 
taken by any coarse or rude forms, and in which, besides, he 
will find an honest pleasure afterwards in criticising the work 
of others from his plane of true feeling. 

For educational purposes the study of the five orders is 
indispensable. Some say that the orders are never used in the 
present day, and therefore are of no use. To this I reply that 
there are certain musical exercises that form part of the train- 
ing of all fine musicians, which are never played for listeners. 
It is the training they give. They have been readjusted and 
criticised by some of the greatest men of knowledge of pro- 
portion and composition, and therefore are the most nearly 
perfect for studies. The study of them also develops the 
powers of dignity and elegance. One can see their influence 
in the best foreign and American works. 

Learn how to draw is the first, last, and every study. To 
design it is necessary to draw, and examination will show that 
persons who design well draw well. In that I do not meana 
picture maker or an artistic draughtsman in that sense, but 
simply freehand work. It is necessary to do away with the 
idea that artistic drawing is only an ornamental acquisition. A 
designer’s drawing is not only his manner of speaking, but also 
of thinking. As for the power of invention and proportion on 
which design depends, they cannot be developed without the 
drawing. To acquire this one must do a great amount of 
drawing from nature. Draw from flowers and plants while 
fresh, so as to get the feeling of life the plants have. You 
should have them look as if they were growing, and with as 
few lines as possible. 

The student should also store his mind with a great variety of 
ornamental details of all kinds. He should be able to draw 
them from memory, so that when he is designing he can call on 
them for suggestions and ideas, and on this depends a good 
deal of the freedom of the designer. The student of drawing 
must not confine himself or work to one method, but go out to 
all, as some are best for one thing and some for others. I refer 
to pencil, pen, brush, colour, and charcoal. Of course the 
pencil is the one that is to be worked with the most; and, 
besides, it is a combination of brush and pen, owing to its 
powers of tinting or shading. If the pen or pencil only are 
used, the wielder thereof has a tendency to harden his work, 
and sometimes to give it a lack of refinement of form, not to 
speak about colour, light, and shade. When drawing, by all 
means use a soft pencil. A hard pencil leads to stiffness and 
stops the freedom, owing to the rut in the paper and the 
pressure the pencil requires. Charcoal is excellent for full-size 
details and large ornamental work, owing to its ease of erasing 
and power to cover paper. In the skilful hand it gives 
beautiful effects, but it takes a skilful hand to take advantage 
of its possibilities. 

The pen is the most popular of all methods, owing to the 
ease of publishing pen drawings. It is too brilliant and full of 
character not to be popular; but, alas! it does not depict 
light and shade, aor the colours of surfaces. It is the hardest 
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instrument to handle, and exposes a slovenly hand in a pitiful 
manner. A pen drawing is not true to nature, yet it can be 
used to great advantage in hoodwinking unsophisticated clients. 
To make a finished pen drawing is one of the very hardest 
things in a student’s category of possibilities. Very few archi- 
tectural draughtsmen can cope with it, and it is the first thing 
amateurs usually tackle. They try to follow a pen drawing 
through all the intricacies of colour, materials, picturesqueness, 
surroundings, light and shade, and what is the result ? Jumble ! 
It is a great pleasure to look upon such finished drawings as 
those of Meeker and Pennel, but then they are artists. 

The brush is the only means of studying colour, and now is 
becoming exceedingly popular, and not without good cause. I 
can see for it a great future, and I hope it will stay with us per- 
manently. It will stop a student’s too close study of line, and 
besides, it is a great help for studying from nature. It fixes 
one’s attention on masses before details, and is alive to contrast 
and graduations; but above all is the breadth and repose of its 
work. There is a great charm in colouring, and, therefore, it 
becomes, instead ot a study, a source of pleasure, and finally a 
craze to the enthusiastic student. From an educational point 
of view the brush is above all other methods. 

The student must sketch from nature. Why? Asa means 
of acquirement and expression, to store his mind with ideas 
and to work out his ideas with freedom in designing ; and 
besides that, to see the relation between actual work and 
drawings. A sketch is a selection. To sketch one need not 
draw the object exactly as he sees it, but is to take what he 
wants and reject the rest, and therefore the better the sketcher 
the more valuable become his sketches, and the more benefit he 
receives from them. Of course, a sketcher is not to be dead to 
the picturesque, but, as a source of study, he is to retain the sub- 
ject architecturally. By sketching in this way (more) knowledge, 
power of rendering and picturesqueness, all blend together. 

A sketch must have some idea in view to portray; without 
this itis empty. If draughtsmen would sketch more, I think a 
certain amount of that crudeness and stiffness in their work 
would be eliminated, and that it would also improve their 
designing. A student should try and study out of the office the 
reverse of what he studies in the office. Study of constructed 
drawing, thought it correct many of the gross errors into which 
draughtsmen fall, and, while it cannot be neglected, still it will 
never put a group of curves in perspective, and suggest a bit of 
ornament. It needs the sensitive and skilled hand to do this, 
just as all machinery needs the skilled hand of man to guide it. 

Out-of-door drawing will give one the memory by which he 
can draw well whatever his office work requires. 

The best designer is not always the best draughtsman, not 
because he has neglected to learn to draw, but because he has more 
designing talent ; yet if he developed his capacity in the same 
way the expert draughtsman does his, the result of his work 
would be correspondingly greater. The draughtsman must not 
forget the design and yield to the picture when drawing, 
although the temptation be great. Design first, and let the 
rest be to brighten the effect and improve it. Picture-making 
when done in this way is fine training, as it cultivates the 
artistic sense on all sides. In picture-making one can make 
certain features prominent to suit his will. It is a good thing 
for younger draughtsmen to copy the work of our best draughts- 
men, and to do so until they have thoroughly mastered and 
made themselves familiar with several styles and methods of 
rendering. Yet the student must know what to choose, so as 
not to copy bad drawings nor bad features. A bcilliant design 
requires a brilliant treatment, and a simple design a simple one. 
A Spanish figure in a Gothic design would seem out of place. 
Drawing from photograph in sepia and pencil is an excellent 
study for everything. 

A student can vary his work by spending certain evenings 
in reading. It is not necessary that he should read strictly 
architectural books, either. There are a great many of the 
finest novels which are of great architectural value to students, 
and, besides, in themselves a constant source of pleasure to 
read. Take, for instance, “ Marble Faun” or George Eliot’s 
“Romola,” &c. Then, again, some of Ruskin’s works are very 
nice reading from a pleasure point of view. Reading is a great 
producer of enthusiasm, and a draughtsman is nothing without 
it. I honestly think that nothing great artistically was ever done 
without enthusiasm and admiration as prime factors. By read- 
ing one also can learn more about heating, acoustics, ventila- 
tion, drainage, engineering, than they could have in ten years’ 
actual practice. 

In all the aims of man, architecture is the one which 
suffers the most from imperfections, and which is criticised 
the most. Now is our time, boys, and no one knows better 
than I that “procrastination is the thief of time.” Perhaps, 
gentlemen, this article is too much for one of my experience 
and ability to put before the club, especially while there are 
members before me who are head and shoulders above me 
architecturally. I hope, however, that you all will find some 
benefit from it, and forget from whom it came. I will give as an 
excuse that the best workman is not always the best instructor, 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


alae twenty-first annual meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects was held on Tuesday in the Religious Insti- 
tution Rooms, Buchanan Street, Mr. John Gordon, president, 
in the chair. Mr. William Maclean, secretary, submitted the 
report of the Council. During the year, the report stated, one 
member had died, one had resigned, and four rew members 
had been admitted, leaving fifty-one members on the roll. An 
arrangement that was believed to offer mportant advantages, 
and which implied no loss of independence, had been effected 
in the affiliation of the Institute with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Among other things, the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill had occupied the attention of the Council during the 
past session. It had ultimately been agreed to recommend the In- 
stitute to co-operate with the Royal Institute in opposing the Bill 
in its present form. Meantime, however, the Bill had been with- 
drawn. Generally the Council had to report that the affairs of the 
Institute were in a satisfactory condition. The treasurer’s state- 
ment showed a balance in favour of the Institute of 2742. 6s. 11d. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the reports, remarked 
that the Institute had now reached its majority, and those who 
had been original members would agree with him that during 
these twenty-one years their Institute had fairly fulfilled the 
intention of its promoters. They had considered and satis- 
factorily settled numerous questions connected with their pro- 
fessional practice, and they were now endeavouring by 
examinations and professional obligations to maintain a body 
of fully qualified practitioners. The reports were adopted, and 
the following members of Council for the ensuing year were 
elected:—Messrs. John James Burnet, William T. Salmon, 
John Gordon, Thomas L. Watson, Alexander Petites ky, 
Bryden, William Leiper, H. K. Bromhead, James Chalmers, 
Alexander Skirving, and Malcolm Stark, 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 


TESSERZE. 


St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. 
J. ANDERSON, 


alrié most magnificent specimen of the inside of a church, 

erected on the Classic system of architecture, that I 
know of in Britain is St. Paul’s Church in London; and 
although Westminster Abbey is not so perfect in its kind as 
many other specimens of that mode of architecture, and is 
besides so much disfigured by a variety of extraneous in- 
cumbrances as to detract greatly from its general effect, yet 
even in its present corrupted state, though greatly fallen, it still 
rises proudly eminent, and seems to be (as in the language of 
Milton) “not less than archangel ruined;” so that as those 
who have not an opportunity of visiting more perfect structures 
of the kind may, from it, form some idea of the kind of sensa- 
tion which that species of structures is calculated to excite, I 
shall, on account of its proximity to the other, employ it for the 
purpose of illustration. Let any person, then, who has never 
thought of such structures, enter the one or the other of these 
churches by the west door, and, after the first surprise, excited 
by the novelty and magnitude of the objects, has a little sub- 
sided, let him candidly attend to the nature of the sensations 
that they severally excite. In that case I shall be very much 
deceived if he does not confess that in Westminster he feels a 
light and exhilarating sensation that tends to elevate and 
expand the mind, and exalt it to a kind of sublimity of percep- 
tion that makes him rise, as it were, from the earth, and expand 
and fill the ample space uround him. The eye, whichever way 
It is turned, sees an amplitude of space so distinctly marked as 
to be sufficient to enable the mind to measure in idea its extent 
without being so much broken as to separate it into parts that 
cannot be contemplated together. It seems, then, to be one 
great whole of immense magnitude, which, as it retires back- 
ward from the eye, leaves the imagination still to trace, without 
confusion, an indefinite extent still unseen. In St. Paul's 
Church, on the contrary, on entering by the west door, the 
lowness of the roof compared to what the exterior of the 
building made you expect, and the uniform vault-like appear- 
‘ance which that exhibits ; the magnitude and solidity of the 
pillars that support this ponderous vault, with the puerile 


pilasters stuck upoh them ; the closeness which these assume 


at a small distance, so as to convey the idea of a solid wall, 
which totally cuts off all idea of space behind it; the gloom 
which results from the smallness of the windows behind, 
totally excluded from the eye of the beholder, conjoined with 
the shade of the massy pillars ; all these circumstances com- 
bined tend to impress the mind with a chilling sensation of a 
burial vault, more fitted for the repose of the dead than tke 
reception of the living. Nor is this sensation abated when the 
eye is directed to the further end, where the small window 
from the great distance, is contracted into a point ; and from 


| the closeness, parallelism, and darkness of the sides, it conveys 


more truly the idea of looking through a telescope than’any- 
thing else; though the light from the dome appears to bea 
kind of something that is not easy to be accounted for, the 
parts of it appearing from that view so indistinct as not5to be 
easily recognised. On advancing under the dome itself the 
mind is rather distracted by a variety of sensations than filled 
with any one sort. If the eye be cast around, the circularity of 
the dome so ill connects with the straight lines of the other 
parts of the building, and the massiness of the pillars that 
support it are so continually broken by their diminutive pilasters, 
as to render it a matter of no small difficulty to form an idea of 
the plan ; and from the same cause the real magnitude of the 
building cannot be conceived, as from no position can anything 
be seen but parts of the building that do not exactly connect 
together into a whole. Moreover, the sombre gloom, which 
even here perpetually prevails, still impresses the mind with an 
idea of the mansions of the dead rather than the resort of the 
living. On looking upwards, the eye is still more distracted by 
the complication of parts that present themselves in a mass 
without any claim to pre-eminence, each seeming to solicit an 
equal degree of attention: these consist of arches above 
arches, cornices, architraves, pilasters, off the perpendicular, 
seeming ready to tumble over your head, should the cement 
that attaches them to the wall lose its hold ; windows, like slits 
scarcely seen, which admit only just so much light as to make 
the eyes ache without informing the judgment ; pictures which 
are just enough enlightened to appear as patches of different 
colours, without being so much seen as even to have their 
forms distinctly recognised, far less to have their merits appre- 
ciated, without the aid of a telescope, which, indeed, could be 
of no use in that dim light, and, to crown all these puerilities, 
a glimpse of a distant light is seen through a peep-hole in the 
top, just calculated to make the ignorant rustic stare, and 
children admire the raree show—to obtain a glimpse of all 
which beauties, the curious beholder, if he does not lie down 
on the floor upon his back, runs a risk of cramping his neck to 
such a degree as not to find it an easy matter for its muscles to 
recover their former tone. 


Harewood Castile, Yorkshire. 
J. JONES. 

From its present remains the castle appears to form a right- 
angled parallelogram, having its sides in the direction of the 
cardinal points of the compass. Two lofty square towers on 
the S.E. and N.E. angles form important appendages ; both of 
these contained four storeys of rooms, and reached to a height 
of upwards of 100 feet, commanding from their elevated position 
a most extensive look-out. Two other towers seem to: have 
existed, one on the north side, over the entrance portal, and a 
corresponding one on the south side. The principal entrance, 
and, in fact, the only one, was upon the north side, 
leading from the level of the ground inwards into a sort of 
porch, forming the basement of a tower. This portal 
was high enough for a man to enter upon horseback, and 
was defended by a portcullis, the groove for which is at present 
in an excellent state of preservation. Inside of this there was 
another formidable door, apparently of similar dimensions, 
and constructed as the outer one. This led into the great 
hall, 55 feet long by 29 feet broad, the stone seats around 
which are still existing, where the lord of the manor met his 
vassals and held his courts, both manorial and judicial. 
Bondgate still exists, a cluster of cottages near; and half a 
mile distant is Gallows Hill, which is not only traditionally 
preserved among the people, but is marked as such upon an 
old map in the estate office. The most singular feature in the 
great hall, and indeed in the whole castle, is a recess in the 
upper part of the south wall. It has all the appearance of a 
most elaborate tomb, and in fact has been described as such 
by all the early writers. Dr. Whittaker was the first to con- 
tradict this statement, and in this respect he is most assuredly 
correct. He says, “If it is a tomb, whose is it? Certainly 
not the supposed founder of the castle, for he was buried in 
the parish church. Besides, who ever dreamt in those days of 
being interred in unconsecrated earth? Or what heir would 
have permitted so incongruous a circumstance ina scene of 
conviviality.” The original slab has, however, been removed, 
and instead of a stone coffin nothing appears but a mass of 
solid groutwork ; while instead of kneeling figures of priests 
or children beneath, appears on a sort of frieze a light and 
elegant enrichment of vine leaves and grapes. From this last 
circumstance, combined with its situation near the head of the 
table, it is undoubtedly an efficient sideboard. Over the 
entrance portal was the portcullis-room, communicating by an 
inner staircase with the great hall, the rooms over it, and also 
with the chapel or oratory. This chapel is richly ornamented 
with the arms of the following families :—Sutton, Aldburgh, 
Baliol, Thweng, Bordesley, Constable, Ross, and Vipont ; the 
arms of Aldburgh and Baliol are several times repeated in the 
chapel. Glover, in his Survey, mentions many mote, but they 
have all disappeared, He has carefully delineated the follow- 
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ing :—Ryther with quarterings, Totheby, Fortibus Earl of 
Albemarle, Aldburgh, Lord de Lisle, Fitzwilliam, Bellerve, 
and Redman. He distinctly states that most of these were 
painted on wood, glass, or metal, and to have had the proper 
blazonings, whereas those at present existing are all in stone, 
and not emblazoned at all. Under the western part of the hall 
was the dungeon, lighted only with one small light, while under 
theentrance there seems to have been a solitary cell for refractory 
or condemned prisoners, and an inner prison, not lighted at all. 
The recess and steps into the dungeon are still remaining, and 
evidences of the door into the inner prison also. It is super- 
fluous to particularise the various rooms in the building, but 
there is one remarkable feature which must not pass unnoticed. 
By means of passages in the walls every part of the castle was 
accessible. These passages pervade the whole building, and 
formed no unimportant part of itseconomy. By means of them 
escape could be made to any part of it in time of danger. 
There appears to have been three sally ports—one on the 
north, communicating with the principal staircase, one on the 
south communicating with the great hall and the room over it, 
in a capital state of preservation, and one at the west, apparently 
communicating with the kitchen. The last remarkable feature 
about the castle is the roof. Over the great central room there 
are manifest marks of a high-ridged roof having been let in, but 
beneath the parapet wall which surrounded it. The roof was so 
arranged as to leave sufficient room for an external platform on 
each side upon the leads, defended by an inner and outer 
parapet, and affording abundant security for moving about in 
all directions on the leads or platform. This arrangement was 
for the purpose of defence from attack, and fitted for placing 
engines of war, or even cannon, which after the time of 
Edward III. were often used, and not unfrequently placed on 
the top of high buildings, In the goth year of Edward III, 
A.D. 1367, a license was granted to “ Willielmus de Aldburgh 
miles,” to crenellate “ mansum manerii” at “ Harwode.” From 
this it is evident that the roof was embattled as in Norman 
buildings. Between the towers at the east end are the remains 
of a projection issuing from thereof, from which boiling lead and 
other missiles might be hurled upon the besiegers in the event 
of an attack. 


The White Hart Device in Westminster Hall. 


J. G. NICHOL 


The badge of the White Hart was the most favourite device 
of King Richard, and it was that which he used for the 
cognizance which was profusely distributed among his courtiers 
and immediate dependants. It has been suggested with much 
apparent probability that he adopted it from the White Hind 
which is stated to have been borne by his mother, the Fair 
Maid of Kent, and which was certainly used by the Holands, 
the sons of her first marriage. The writer of the Life of 
Richard, edited by Hearne, states that the badge of the White 
Hart was first given at the time of the Tournament held in 
Smithfield, in 1390, for the entertainment of the Count of St. 
Pol and the Count of Ostrevandt. But it is less probable that 
the White Hart was first given on that occasion than that it 
was then brought into conspicuous notice by being displayed 
upon all the housings and accoutrements of the English knights 
who took part in the tournament, as the accounts given by 
Walsingham and in the Polychronicon state that it was, 
Indeed, as Anstis has pointed out, there is a document in 
Rymer, some years earlier in date, which enumerates various 
crown jewels pawned to the Corporation of London, among 
which occur three brooches in the form of White Harts, set 
with rubies. It should, however, be added that in this docu- 
ment the White Hart does not come prominently forward, for 
there were more brooches of other patterns ; as, of twenty- 
three in the whole, four were worked with a Griffon in the 
middle, five were in the form of White Dogs, one great one 
with four Blue Boars, four in the form of Eagles, three in the 
form of White Harts, and six in the formof Keys. Still there is 
ample evidence that the White Hart was made very conspicuous 
on occasion of the tournament already mentioned, and it is 
remarkable that a passage has been found in the household- 
book of Richard’s great adversary, the Earl of Derby (after- 
wards Henry IV.), for that very year, recording the expenditure 
of 4os. for the embroidering of two sleeves of red velvet. and a 
pair of plates of the same suit, with the Harts of the King’s 
livery. And it is very probable that it was about that time that 
Richard adopted the impolitic system of distributing these 
favours so extensively as tokens of adherence (they went by the 
popular name of signs), thereby fomenting divisions, and 
endeavouring to form a private and personal party in that 
realm, the whole population of which he ought to have 
endeavoured to cherish with an impartial and parental regard: 
I must not quit this part of the subject without adverting to the 
varieties of this favourite device of Richard II., which have 
been observed in that most noble monument of him, and indeed 
of his whole race, the great hall at Westminster. It is well 
known that the string-course which runs round the hall is 
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adorned with large sculptured ornaments, which are, generally 
speaking, the royal crest of a lion, and the badge of a hart 
placed alternately. The hart is usually lodged on a single row 
of nebulée, with ornamental foliage springing from behind, 
which foliage is sometimes oak with acorns, sometimes a rose- 
bush, or it terminates in fleur-de-lis. In one instance the hart 
is placed in a four-wheeled cart, as if on his way to the chase ; 
in another he is pulled down by dogs; in a third he is lodged, 
the end of his chain being held up by a “ woodhouse,” or wild 
man, who bears a club over his shoulder. Such were the 
conceits by which our old artists avoided monotony and sus- 
tained the interest of spectators. It has been remarked by 
Mr. Willement that in the whole series especial care has been 
taken to distinguish the crest from the badge; the lion in- 
variably being placed upon a helmet. And here it may be 
added that we are in no case to regard the white hart as a 
supporter in the modern acceptation of that term. Some old 
heraldic writer of the sixteenth century has asserted that “ King 
Ric. II. forsoke the two antellops for his beasts, and toke two 
White Harts bearing up the arms with their backs.” Such a 
design the writer had no doubt seen, and it was one truly 
accordant with the elegant taste of the artists of the period ; 
but animals so placed cannot be considered as supporters in 
the modern sense, any more than in another instance at West- 
minster Hall, where the royal shield is held by demi-angels and 
the stag is placed below. It was not for some time after that 
the usage commenced of supporting arms by two beasts, or 
human figures, placed erect on either side the shield. As for 
the antelope which, according to this statement, Richard 
“forsoke,” it was first adopted as a royal beast by King 
Henry IV. 
Constantinopolitan Architecture. 


T. HOPE. 


Previously to the extension of Constantinople the arch had 
always appeared single, but in this city first began to be seen, 
within the circumference of wider piers and arches, rows of 
more or less numerous smaller and closer columns, carrying 
smaller arches, Such we find in Sta Sophia, supporting 
within the transepts the galleries for the women, and within the 
absides the conchs that close their summits. Such again we 
find at Ravenna, in the church of San Vitale, also built under 
Justinian, and such we find in considerable edifices in other 
parts of Italy, to which penetrated the fashion of Byzantium. 
Indeed, from those ports of Italy which derived their archi- 
tecture immediately from Constantinople, we must in a great 
measure draw our inference of what existed in that capital 
itself. It is by no means on the spot where the first specimens 
of each new style successively introduced were first invented 
and displayed, that we may still hope to find them preserved. 
Where they first arose they also first fell. Constantly a prey to 
earthquakes and conflagrations, to internal commotions and 
external enemies, and having experienced in 1204, on being 
taken by the Crusaders, the annihilation of all the works of art 
that had escaped from former disasters, Constantinople, when 
the last of its Constantines lost his empire and _ his life, 
possessed perhaps not one single edifice which the first 
Constantine, its founder, or even Justinian, had beheld. In 
Sta Sophia, the capitals of the columns are a poor imitation of 
the Corinthian and its acanthus ; in most Greek buildings they 
became a still poorer squared block, with unmeaning scroll or 
basketwork. From the day when Maximian, the colleague of 
Diocletian, deprived Rome of the residence of a court, and 
Constantine of the dignity of a capital, that city had begun to 
decline, until at last it became little more than a heap of ruins 
and a nest of robbers, who within its very walls made the 
traversing of its streets unsafe without an escort, and caused 
every habitation to be converted into a tower of strength. 
Constantinople, on the other hand, had by degrees become the 
centre of all the remaining arts and industry, as well as litera- 
ture of Europe, the only focus whence these spread their light 
to the farthest confines. The Greeks of Constantinople were 
the arbitri elegantiarum to the rest of the world, as those of 
Athens had been before. Hence also their new style of archi- 
tecture was copied on every side, and first, in those parts of 
Italy only divided from the Grecian shores by the Adriatic, 
which, after they had ceased to belong to the annihilated empire 
of the West, were, under Justinian, for a while attached to the 
eastern dominions, and, from their vicinity as well as allegiance 
to Constantinople, kept up with it a more intimate intercourse. 
Of the Constantinopolitan architecture, the lesser details 
followed the greater masses westward. Not only the single 
arches, with imposts generally elongated, sometimes with sides 
expanding beyond their base, or with summits pointed, 
scolloped, and curling up, but the lesser arches, inscribed within 
single larger ones, may each be seen in some of the different 
buildings, religious or civil, in Lombardy, and several of them 
united in the town-halls of Fano, Piacenza, Padua, Verona, 
Milan, and Como, whence it is that they seem to have spread 
throughout the rest of Europe, as features of what has since, 
more westwardly, been called the Lombard style. 
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antiquities met with in the districts around Rome will be 
placed in the ancient papal villa. The administration will 
collect, conserve, and exhibit the memorials of ancient. 
civilisation, leaving the task of studying them to archzo- 
logists. The museum will shortly be opened, and _his- 
torians and artists, as well as archeologists, will be able by 
the aid of the collections to trace the art of the Romans, 
and to follow out its relations with the art of Phcenicia, 
Etruria, Greece, and Campania. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ACCORDING to a recent report by M. DE Kowninck, the 
great wealth of Greece in marbles of all colours, more 
precious even than those of Carrara, is as yet but slightly 
developed. ‘The marble of Paros, the most celebrated of 
all, well merits the reputation it has always enjoyed. Its 
colour, more often of a white slightly tinged with yellow, 
imparts to statues which are made of it a beautiful effect, 
and when this tint is slightly shaded with a rose it resembles 
the colour of human flesh: This marble has no equal for 
transparency ; but unfortunately it is frequently interspersed 
with sheets of mica, which alter its homogeneity. Among 
other well-known marbles are the white of Pentelic, of a 
finer grain than that of Paros, the red of Laconia, the 
speckled of Scyros, the black of Mantinea and Mount 
Hymette, and the famous green capitolin of Carystos. 
There also abound numerous varieties of serpentine stone, 
of different shades and qualities. ‘The metalliferous pro- 
ducts are not so varied. There is found at Seriphos 
magnetic iron which is one of the best kinds that are 
known ; but the most important mining in the kingdom is 
that of slag, which is derived from the old mines of 
argentiferous lead of Laurium, and which is consumed to a 
large extent by Belgium. 


Ir is remarkable that in spite of all the efforts of 
experts disputes will arise about the meaning of a wire- 
gauge. On Tuesday a Wolverhampton firm sued a Bir- 
mingham firm for 14/. 4s. for box-handles supplied. The 
order had been for handles of 18 Birmingham wire-gauge, 
and his Honour Judge Grirrirus, when the case first came 
before him, adjourned the inquiry in order to obtain an 
opinion from Mr, Cuark, of the Shakespeare Foundry. 
He reported :—‘‘'I find the plates are, as the ironmasters 
frequently send such iron, full 18 w.g. ; but, in fact, on the 
edges, which are always thicker than the middle in pressed 
work, they gauge 17 w.g.” Counsel for the plaintiffs asked 
for a verdict for the plaintiffs. Counsel for the defendants 
submitted that the edges were the proper means of testing, 
and that the award was in defendants’ favour. The Judge 
gave judgment for the plaintiffs for the full amount claimed. 
He refused an application for a new trial. The expenses, 
it is needless to say, will amount to more than the sum in 
dispute. 


At the present time there is a good deal of talk about 
the Barbizon School, and Mr. D. C. THomson has wisely 
taken the opportunity to bring out his book on the painters 
who gave renown to the village, viz. Rousseau, D1az, 
Miiet, Dauzicny, and Coror. Copies will be given of 
several of the artists’ works by the aid of etching, photo- 
gravure, woodcutting, &c. Each artist will be considered 
separately, but the series of biographies will form a complete 
work in one volume, the aim of which will be to give the 
English-reading public, for the first time, the often romantic 
and always interesting story of the lives of these great 
painters. Up to the present there has been no illustrated 
work of this nature either in French or in English. The 
author has had unusual facilities for obtaining information, 
and, with very few exceptions, the pictures described have 
been carefully examined by him. The volume will be 
published by subscription, and will appear in 1890. 


Tue French Academy of Fine Arts has decided upon 
the subject of the essay for which the Prix Bordin, amounting 
to 3,000 francs, will be awarded in 1891. This time one of 
PascaL’s pensées about the contrarieties which are exhibited 
by humanity in all things has been taken. That gloomy 
valetudinarian, who, not being happy, did not care to see 
anybody in a different condition, discovered that it was 
among the vanities of life for a painter to seek admiration 
for resemblances of things whilst the originals were neglected. 
The competitors for the prize are to demonstrate either the 
truth or the error which they may find in Pascat’s exclama- 
tion. When the essays arrive on January 1, 1891, we 
suppose very few will support the dyspeptic croaker’s views. 
PascaL is answerable for many of the vagaries of the 
French mind, and it would be well for societies to spend 
THE remonstrances of all lovers of Eastern art evidently money in obtaining refutations of his sophisms. 
have no effect on Indian manufacturers, for every year 
there is an increase in the use of the hideous aniline and 
alizarine dyes. According to an Allahabad paper, the 
imports of such dyes have risen from 13% million ounces 
in 1886-87 to 40} million in 1888-89, and in value from 
rs. 10 to 23 lakhs. Judging from the quantity imported 
during the three months ending June 30 last, which was 
more than three times as much as arrived in the correspond- 
ing period of 1887, and amounted to over I I,000,000 
ounces, the increase is likely to be maintained. The matter 
is One on which legislation is difficult ; but there can be 
no question that the general use of these dyes is disastrous 
both to the native vegetable dyes and to the reputation of 
Indian fabrics. Most of the goods which are coloured in 
that way are exported to English markets, and it is there- 
fore evident that in spite of the enormous sums which are 
spent every year on what is called “art education,” people 


R&ADERS of LONGFELLOW’s poems will remember what 
he writes about WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, who was, 
according to the Germans, the greatest Minnesinger or 
lyric poet of the twelfth century. He was a great traveller, 
and visited most of the courts of Europe. His influence on 
the poetry of his age was, therefore, not confined to his own 
country. ‘There seems no certainty about the place of his 
birth. It was either on the Maine or the Danube. But 
Botzen, in the Tyrol, has a desire to become associated with 
the poet’s reputation, for on September 15 a memorial of 
WALTHER was erected with great ceremony in the town. 
His works can only be appreciated by a few, but WaGNER’s 
opera, “The Master Singers of Nuremberg,” revived the 
interest in his memory. 


in this country have less taste in colour than many inhabi- 
tants of the world who are supposed to be savages, 


THE training of Mr. A. H. Hata was gone through in 
Scotland and England, and his excellent plates are produced 
in Great Britain, and are mainly bought there. Patriotism, 
we suppose, induced Mr. Harc to endeavour to gain for 
Sweden, in the Paris Exhibition, the credit which he might 
secure; while foreign artists who have lived for a far shorter 
time in this country enrolled themselves among Englishmen, 
as if to acknowledge their indebtedness to them. Unfor- 
tunately he did not obtain a high honour for his native 
country. Mr. Haic was awarded no more than a bronze 
medal in the Section of Engraving and Lithography, whilst 
Mr. HADEN gained a Grand Prix, Mr. Macseru and Mr. 
SHORT gold medals, Mr. Srranc and Mr. LowENsSTEIN 
silver medals. However, we hope Mr. Haic’s countrymen 
will, in his case, take the will for the deed. The jury was 
constituted of undoubted masters of the art. For Mr. 
a sake, we regret they did not set a higher value on his 
works, 


Or late years the antiquities found in excavations in 
Rome have been lodged in various places in the city. Re- 
cently the Minister of Public Instruction has resolved that 
all antiquities found within Rome are to be placed in the 
Baths of Diocletian, where they will constitute a Museum 
of Urban Antiquities. The relics found in Latium, 
Etruria, and other neighbouring regions will be sent to the 
Villa Julia, which once belonged to Pope Jutrus IIL., 
and is situated in the Flaminian Way. Vasari claims to have 
been the original designer of the building, but the credit for it 
is due to MicHEL ANGELO and VicNoLa. Afterwards it 
was converted into a veterinary school, and subsequently 
was assigned to the Sapienza, More lately it was used as a 
military. store. It is now a national museum, and any 
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LLLUSTRATIONS. 


LIFE STUDIES. 

E publish some further sketches by Mr. JELLICOE 
this week, some of which are studies for a 
Tudor picture. he artist in making them has reproduced 
the pose of the model under several aspects; two of the 
most interesting we have selected, thinking they may prove 
suggestive to our artistic confréres. In conformity with his 
general practice, Mr. Jeriicor, though strictly adhering 
to the main characteristics of the life, has infused a certain 
amount of idealisation into his work. If this were more 
generally adopted, we venture to think that a distinct 
advance would accrue to modern art, which, in many 
cases, seems to consider mere slavish imitation is its supreme 
end. In reference to the sketches from the same hand 
we produced last week, a contemporary remarks :—“ They 
are noticeable as inaugurating a style of architectural 
design which will no doubt prove popular.” It is certainly 
high time that our panelling, china and domestic goods 
should no longer be decorated with weak imitations of tne 
conventionalities of Watreau and Boucuer, and that a 
more healthy style of art prevailed. The two lower 
figures we have chosen from a great number of sketches, 
as giving some idea of the range of costume and subjects 
in which Mr. JELLICOE indulges. He revels in the de- 
lineation of the past, and has an abhorrence of the cos- 

tumes and environments of modern life. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


MISSION CHURCH, HARROW. [R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A.] 
NO. 155._CROSS SHCTION AND EAST ELEVATION. 
NO. 156.—PLAN AND LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


BRISTOL SOHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

W* publish a view of that portion of the Medical 

School buildings which it is proposed to erect 
now. Itis a modification, both in plan and elevation, of 
the design made ten years ago by the late Mr. CHARLES 
F, Hansom, F.R.I.B.A., and forms part of the group of 
buildings of the Bristol University College and other por- 
tions which were erected by him. At present the School of 
Medicine is carried on in a temporary building, which, in 
future, will be devoted to the anatomical department. 
The new wing contains, on the ground floor, the main 
entrance hall with porter’s room adjoining ; the museum, 
50 feet by 30 feet, and also rooms for the faculty, the 
medical tutor, and for students; also a large lavatory and 
cloak-room. On the first floor is the library, 50 feet by 
30 feet, and the physiological department, consisting of 
lecture theatre, 28 feet by 24 feet, a professor’s room, and a 
laboratory, 30 feet by 20 feet, with projecting bay in addi- 
tion, 16 feet by 9 feet. Advantage is taken of the slope of 
the site to provide a well-lighted basement containing the 
porter’s living rooms, wash-house, storerooms, and large 
space for the heating vault, coals, &c. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Epwarp J. Hansom, F.R.LB.A,, of the firm 
of Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Bristol, in conjunction with Mr. F. BuicH Bonn, his late 
father’s partner. 


SIR CHARLES NEWTON. 


ic)s Tuesday a meeting of the subscribers to the testimonial 
to Sir Charles Newton was held in the rooms of the 
Asiatic Society. Lord Carnarvon presided. 

Mr. G. A. Macmillan, the secretary, stated that about 460/, 
or 4702. had been subscribed, of which 100 guineas had been 
devoted to the bust of Sir Charles Newton, which had been 
executed by Sir J. E. Boehm, and about 3o/. to circulars and 
other expenses. The remainder was to form an endowment of 
the British School at Athens. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said :—When it was known that Sir 
Charles Newton had retired from active duties in the British 
Museum a committee was formed of his old friends and 
admirers for the purpose of doing him honour. That com- 
mittee included the names of men eminent in almost every 
department of life, the names of foreigners of world-wide 
reputation, and personal friends of Sir Charles Newton. I had 
the honour to be appointed chairman of that committee. It 
was my special good fortune that I could join the most sincere 
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and unqualified admiration of Sir C. Newton’s services to the 
private recollections of a friendship of many years. When I 
think of Sir C. Newton’s public services in the cause of 
archzeology I scarcely know where to begin or where to; end, 
because it has been a life-long devotion to him, and there has 
been a singular unity of purpose running through the whole*of 
his career. Let me briefly recapitulate what those services have 
been. In 1840 he was appointed tothe British Museum. In 1852 
he accepted the Vice-Consulate at Mitylene. Between 1856jand 
1859 were made his remarkable discoveries of the mausoleum 
at Budrum, and his excavations at Cnidus and Branchide. In 
1860 he was made Consul at Rome. In 1861 he was appointed 
Keeper of Antiquities at the British Museum, and in 1880 
Professor of Archeology at University College, London. Sir 
C. Newton’s reputation has not been merely an English one. 
The learned societies of other countries have delighted to admit 
him as one of themselves, and have crowned him{with! such 
honourable distinctions as they had in their power to give. 
Oxford and Cambridge gave him of their best. France, Italy, 
Germany have all admitted him as an associate in the labours 
by which he has been distinguished ; and, lastly, he enjoys the 
honorary and honourable position of Professor in the Royal 
Academy here in London. But I think probably Sir C. Newton 
himself would attach most importance to his discovery of the 
mausoleum at Budrum. It is not known, and I think it ought 
to be known, that he sacrificed all his prospects in the British 
Museum in order to perform the great public services for which 
he is so distinguished. Now, we are met for the formal purpose 
of commemorating these services so far as lies in our power 
by presenting that remarkable and striking portraiture of 
himself which those who have known him long will acknow- 
ledge is worthy of the eminent sculptor who has wrought it 
and of my friend himself, for in its marble lines may be read 
the character and the mind which we have so long known and 
loved. It is proposed that this bust should be placed in the 
British Museum, and, as chairman of the committee, it was my 
duty to communicate with the official Trustees of that body, 
and I hold ia my hand a letter which I have received only 
this afternoon from Mr. Maunde Thompson on the part of 
the Trustees accepting the gift. Of all the great institutions 
with which this capital abounds, I know none that appeals 
more strikingly to the imagination than the British Museum, 
and I can hardly conceive a higher honour to any man than 
that his bust should be installed there. In that Museum, 
apart from its books, engravings, and coins, you have the 
records of Assyria, Greece, and Rome, of Asia Minor, India, 
China, and Egypt, and monuments of all those subjects which 
are cognate to the studies of Sir Charles Newton. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that in the British Museum the 
history of the world is stored and recorded ; and, therefore, I 
say that I can conceive no higher object of ambition to one 
who has devoted himself as our friend has for so many years 
than that his memory and his name and lineaments should be 
preserved within the walls of that institution. As Mr. Mac- 
millan has said, the liberality of Sir Charles Newton’s friends 
has travelled beyond what is necessary for this bust. I hope 
we shall appropriate the surplus in a manner satisfactory to all 
who have subscribed, and, I hope, to Sir Charles Newton him- 
self. We propose that this surplus, which may be taken at 
300/,, shall be devoted to the purposes of the British School at 
Athens. There is no single object connected with classical 
archeology in which Sir Charles Newton is more deeply 
interested than that school. Sir Charles Newton, I have now 
the honour, in the name of the committee and the subscribers, 
toask your acceptance of that bust and of the endowment, 
whatever it is, to the British School at Athens, and it only 
remains for me to assure you of the great regard and respect 
with which your many friends have joined to present you with 
this mark of their affectionate esteem. 

Sir C. Newton, in acknowledgment, said it was hardly 
necessary for him to say how profoundly touched and gratified 
he was bythe words which had fallen from the chairman, and 
the fact that his services had been thought worthy of such dis- 
tinction. There was in the British Museum a great number of 
busts of men who, he thought, had well earned their right to be 
in that great institution. Some of those, like Mr. Payne 
Knight, had been great benefactors to the Museum. It was, 
indeed, a great honour in such company to be placed in that 
national great Valhalla. With reference to the surplus, he 
would venture to say that it was still within the competence of 
subscribers to add considerably to what had been raised for the 
benefit of the school at Athens, and 300/, although a large 
addition to the slender means of the school, was yet not as 
much, for the purpose of endowment, as the school ought to 
have. His friends in Germany, who were not as rich as we 
were, had contributed a portion of that surplus, and the great 
Professor Mommsen had told him that Germans had done as 
much as lay in their power. He could not but feel increasing 
regret that life was much too short for the work which had to 
be done. When he was at the Museum, he always felt that he 
should like to have devoted twice as much time to making the 
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great collection of antiquities more known and appreciated by 
the British public. He had, however, done what he could, and 
he felt sure that his successor would surpass him in making the 
great treasures of the Museum available to scholars from all 
countries who were in the habit of visiting the British Museum. 
He begged to thank Lord Carnarvon and the subscribers for 
that noble proof of their goodwill and friendship. 


GREEK LIFE AND ART. 


TS connection with the Victoria University local lectures, 

the Rev. Canon Hicks gave the first of a series of eight 
on “Greek Life and Art,” on Monday, at the Town Hall, 
Withington, In the course of his lecture Canon Hicks said it 
was right to remind ourselves that the civilisation of ancient 
Greece was not yet dead ; it was still a living force. He did 
not need to urge that the Greek nation still survived, and that 
Greek was stilla spoken tongue. But he wanted to remind 
them that in the world of intelligence the old Greeks were still 
our masters ; they remained our teachers in literature, in philo- 
sophy, in art. The form of our modern buildings could only be 
understood in relation to old Greek architecture ; and the very 
names of poetry, of music, of the drama, were purely Greek. 
In the plastic arts, in the shaping of a vase, in the casting of a 
bronze, in the designing of a coin, in the composition of a bas- 
relief, in the form of a sepulchre, in the moulding of a statue, 
we must see and learn to love the old Greek work. In painting 
Greece had little to teach us, though we would gladly have 
learned much, but that was only -because her paintings had 
been destroyed by the lapse of time with the exception of a few 
slight relics. The old Greeks were masters still in the arts of 
writing and of speech. Every rule of rhetoric, every canon of 
composition, every theory of grammar, every figure of speech, 
came from Greece. In philosophy and logic we sat at the feet 
still of Plato and Aristotle. We could not even think, let alone 
speak, without owning our debt to the Greeks. Even modern 
science gladly borrowed her terminology to no small extent 
from the pliant and subtle language of Greece ; nay, more, the 
logical methods of the scientific inquirer, the very moulding of 
his thoughts, the principles of his investigation, came to him 
prepared from the lecture-rooms of old Greek philosophy. To 
this day we could not do without Hellenism, even as we could 
not do without Hebraism. From the one we needed to kindle 
our enthusiasm for right action ; from the other we needed to 
receive the canons of right thinking and the standards of grace 
and beauty. To the Greeks art was a part of life and not an 


embellishment of it. Beauty of form and colour entered into 
all they did or made. 


THE RESTORATION OF ST. SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK. 
ta 


E Bishop of Rochester made an important announce- 

ment on Tuesday in delivering his quadrennial charge to 
the clergy of the diocese in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, with 
reference to the restoration of that edifice. This work would, 
he said, require an expenditure of 35,0002, and would occupy 
five years. He spoke upon the subject as follows :—All will 
agree that the restoration of one of the most exquisite Early 
English churches in the country if worth taking in hand at all 
should be done thoroughly. Southwark is full of picturesque 
history, and St. Saviour’s isin the centre of it. Great func- 
tions have been celebrated within the church walls; State 
processions have passed it on their way to the metropolis ; fire 
and decay and stupid Vandalism have through long ages 
wreaked their worst on it. Within its shadow repose the 
ashes of saints, poets, dramatists, who have made England 
famous. Here, in February 1423, James, King of Scotland, 
was married with magnificent pomp to Joan, daughter of the 
Earl of Somerset, and niece of Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winchester. In March 13 2, John de Shepy, thirtieth prior of 
Rochester, was consecrated in this church forty-fifth bishop of 
Rochester, by the bishop of the diocese, who had a great 
house close by. The. church where Rogers and Hooper and 
Saunders and Ridley witnessed a good confession before their 
death of fire; where Gower, Fletcher and Massinger are 
buried ; where Christians still come to visit the tomb of 
Bishop Andrewes, and where Dr. Sacheverel was chaplain, 
claims and deserves a united and enthusiastic effort to make 
her worthy of her past history, and not quite unworthy of a 
future which must hereafter be in store for her as the cathedral 
church of London south of the Thames. The matter presses, 
the appeal is stirring, and aid should be prompt and great. 
Of the sordid nave not one stone shall be left standing, if I 
have anything to do with the restoration. The transepts and 
choir are suffering from damp and neglect, and cannot be left 
as they are without grave risk. Mr. Gwilt’s admirable instal- 
ment of restoration must be now made complete if the fabric is 
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not to suffer irreparable injury and the Church grave discredit. 
Let us have no thought of pusillanimity about a possible failure. 
If we fail, it will only be because we deserve to fail. At least 
100,000 people pass the church daily on their way into the city ; 
some of them will be ready with their help. John Harvard, 
founder of the great college in Massachusetts which bears his 
name, was baptized in the church, must constantly have wor- 
shipped in it, was probably educated at St. Saviour’s Grammar 
School. Our American kinsmen, always so ready to take 
practical interest in whatever associates them with the native 
country of their forefathers, will be informed of this effort ; and 
if I find it in my power to serve the cause by once more cross- 
ing the Atlantic to bring it under the notice of the members of 
Harvard College, I shall welcome an opportunity of doing so, 
with Sir Arthur Blomfield’s drawings in my custody. Since 
the church was open to the public a few weeks ago, 4,820 per- 
sons have visited it. This fact is indicative of the interest felt 
init. The diocese generally will, I am persuaded, take up the 
matter with enthusiasm. Situated now in the county of London, 
the church, with her maimed but exquisite beauty, her ancient 
history, and her coming opportunities as a vital centre of 
worship and duty, will have a s'rong claim on our fellow- 
citizens on the north side of the Tiames. An influential com- 
mittee, in the labours of which I hope to be permitted to take 
an active part, will set to work immediately after the vacation, 
and should we be spared for another visitation four years hence, 
there ought to be a good account to give of the grand and 
inspiring duty which I deliberately initiate to-day. 


STYLE OF FRANCIS 


[BE reign of Francis I, and the splendid epoch of the 

Renaissance are inseparable in the minds of artists, as 
well as in the researches of the historian. The art of painting 
has more than once reproduced the noble spectacle of the King 
of France holding the dying hands of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Pope Leo X. closing the eyes of Raphael in that solemn 
chamber, where people, pontiff, and cardinals pressed them- 
selves around the great artist. There existed, indeed, at that 
time an enthusiasm hard to describe, an inclination toward the 
arts that no historical work could mention. 

In speaking of the revival of arts, it is not my intention to 
go into the details of a history, but to confine myself to archi- 
tecture only, with perhaps a few accessory remarks about her 
sister arts. 

Before speaking of the style of architecture prevalent during 
the reign of Francis I., let us glance back to the period called 
the Middle Ages, and to the events that led to our style. By 
the Middle Ages we understand that period beginning with the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, and ending with the discovery 
of America. We cannot fail to notice the religious ardour 
which inanifested itself after the year 1,000. Roman basilicas 
were transformed into Christian churches. There was indeed 
a peculiar spirit which reigned during the Middle Ages and 
governed the minds of the people all over Central and Western 
Europe. Every one knows of the feudal laws which prevailed 
in the then civilised European countries—the arts and sciences 
being entirely influenced by the spirit of the age, as I should 
call it. The architecture of the Middle Ages was, in the early 
part, the Byzantine and the Romanesque, the latter developing 
into Pointed or so-called Gothic architecture, which reached its 
most refined development in France. , 

Glancing over Europe when the period called the Middle 
Ages is about to vanish, we will have to notice the following 
situation :—-The importance of Italy, Venice, Florence, Milan, 
Genoa and Naples — republics and powerful commercial 
centres. We will also see the importance of the German 
Empire, of England and of Spain; all this about the period 
between the years 1450 and 1510, Gunpowder had been in- 
vented, also the art of printing, and the great Italian diplomat, 
Machiavelli, was creating considerable excitement. Such was 
the general outlook in Europe about the time the Renaissance 
made its appearance. In speaking of the Renaissance, we 
mean a general revival of all the arts of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and to Francis I. we owe the first impulse of that 
revival in France; therefore, in speaking of that epoch, I 
would here and there say a few words about the monarch 
himself. 

In the chateau of Cognac, in Angoumois, was born 
Francis I., September 12, 1494; he was then Count of 
Angouléme, and his childhood was passed in the chateau of 
Amboise. He was educated in all the arts of chivalry, which 
were prevalent in feudal times, and he was made to read those 
beautiful romances, characteristic of the times—the literature 
of the Middle Ages. The young count grew up with an 
intrepid, strong character. His tutor, Artus de Gouffier 
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Boissy, a savant in all things and a good talker, was greatly 
responsible for the taste that Francis afterwards developed for 
sciences and arts. If the spirit of the Middle Ages still lived 
in its chivalrous customs or in the habits of castle life, it was 
evident though that society underwent a transformation. Such 
changes do not come all at once, they prepare themselves far 
back ; and the childhood of Francis I. was entirely influenced 
by these motives. At the age of eighteen, at that time Duke of 
Valois, he was married to Claude, the deformed daughter of his 
uncle, Louis XII., which alliance made him an heir to the 
crown of France. Eventually, after the death of Louis XII, 
Francis I. ascended the throne of France, on January 1, 1515, 
barely twenty years of age. His first campaign with Italy 
took place shortly after his accession to the throne, when he 
appointed his mother, Louise of Savoie, regent. It is to this 
rapid transit to Italy, to this lightning conquest (too well 
known by all those familiar with the history of France) that we 
associate the epoch called the Revival of the Arts. 

Let us now look back to Italy, at a time before this 
campaign took place, in order to gain a better comprehension 
of the situation. The Renaissance in Italy was but an 
imitation of the antique ; the progress of science against the 
legends of Medizeval Europe. The unanimous judgment of all 
men of intelligence places into the hands of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio the palm of literature of the Middle Ages. 
Compare this literature with the paintings of that epoch. 
Every nation has its characteristics, and certainly the nations of 
the Middle Ages rivalled themselves in this production. The 
Renaissance created for national literature the same evil that 
the romances of Cervantes did for the customs of chivalry—the 
same, we must say, for architecture. 

What characterises the Renaissance is precisely the almost 
total neutralisation of this national type. One forgets instinct, 
the creations of the people, and that, for the plastic imitations 
of the ancients. The fall of the Greek or Byzantine Empire 
was a yet recent event, and that nation, like other degenerated 
races, swarmed with orators, scientists, and philosophers. 
These last named now came to seek refuge in Rome, in Venice, 
in Florence, and wherever else they could find a place to gain 
their livelihood. They taught Greek and the antique arts; 
they pretended to teach the Hellenic arts as they were prac- 
tised in Greece before that country fell under the Roman 
sword. It is to these men that is probably due that fiery 
passion for all that was antique, and which revolutionised the 
public spirit of that period. Greek architecture (or at least 
what was then understood as such), literature, laws, &c., were 
now predominating the public mind. The century, full of 
modesty, produced nothing of itself. One imitates and explains, 
and one stands amazed by the magnificence of the ancient 
world. The new generation is afraid to go into originality for 
fear of showing its inferiority. Archzeology makes its appear- 
ance now in the shape of a science. 

The magnificence of Francis I., a chivalrous spirit who 
always went to seek the beautiful and the grand, was now after 
the Italian campaign thoroughly saturated with this enthusiasm 
for the Renaissance. He very soon scattered gold right and 
left to induce the best artists of Italy to come with him to 
France and introduce the revival of arts in his country. Atthe 
return from this campaign, the first steps taken by Francis I. 
were to remodel the system of all the schools and colleges. 
Aside from the then renowned University of Paris, the King 
also established the College of France. The origin of degrees 
is also ascribed to that epoch. The studies of Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, philosophy, law, and medicine reached now their 
highest development. France, indeed, was also to see its last 
days of Medizeval life. Society was no more what it was in 
feudal times. Instead of only the nobility and the peasantry, 
there had now developed a new individual; this individual 
was the burgher or citizen. To the feudal laws had succeeded 
the Roman laws, and this new individual was to be the 
adequate representative of the period. It was he that fur- 
nished the scholars and scientists ; the nobility furnished the 
knights and men of the sword, while the yeomanry tilled the 
soil, and also furnished the material for the infantry of the 
army. Finances were also controlled by the burgher or citizen, 
because the nobles were, as a rule, at that time squanderers, 
and knew not the value of money. 

The Renaissance was now making rapid strides in France ; 
all the fine arts underwent a complete transformation ; but, as 
it is my intention to deal only with architecture, I will say but 
little of the remaining arts and sciences. The artists that 
Francis I. had brought with him from Italy were now com- 
missioned to remodel the principal chateaux that had been the 
property of the past sovereigns of France. Such was the state 
of affairs in France at the time usually called the first period of 
the reign of Francis I., and which ends with the defeat of 
Francis at the battle of Pavia, which was the last battle of a 
long war between Francis I., Italy, Henry VIII. and 
Charles V., which latter three were allied against France. 
This was about the year 1525. Every one knows of the long 
imprisonment the King suffered in Madrid, Spain, from which 


he was released by Charles V. on condition of a very one-sided 
and unfair treaty. .In the year 1526 the King is again in France, 
and here begins the so-called second period of the reign of 
Francis I., which is really the most important for us to consider. 
The state of affairs in general was very near the same as it was 
during the first period, but the King, advancing now toward 
old age, did not care so much for war as he did during the 
early part of his reign ; while, on the other hand, his love for 
arts and sciences had been greatly enhanced. Aside from 
having been in Italy, he had now been in Spain, and had while 
there been deeply impressed with some of the existing buildings 
and monuments. He had come back to France with a new 
spirit and enthusiasm for the arts in general, and especially so 
for architecture. A good deal of the work now being done in 
France was by native French artists. Although Francis was 
greatly impressed by the magnificent monuments he had seen 
in Italy, yet they were not his ideal. He had his own ideas 
about the beautiful, which he imparted to all the artists that 
worked under his auspices. 

Let us now glance over some of the work that was accom- 
plished during that reign, and which resulted in what we call 
to-day in architecture, “The Style of Francis I.” As a monu- 
ment of sculpture the tomb of Louis XII. and Anne of Brit- 
anny at St. Denis is, perhaps, the most noteworthy—a classical 
portico, surmounted by a large stone, on top of which lie the 
two statues, that of Louis and Anne. On every side of the 
monument are grouped admirable figures borrowed from the 
celebrated “School of Athens,” by Raphael: heads of philo- 
sophers and apostles that seem to meditate about the vanity of 
human thoughts. This monument is the work of Jehan Juste. 
It is remarkable to see the degree of perfection the study of 
anatomy is brought to in this work. 

Perhaps the best works in painting. of that period were the 
following subjects, produced at the Salle du Vatican, by Raphael, 
under the auspices of Francis I. :—“ Della Segnatura,” “ Par- 
nassus,” and “ Jurisprudence,” and “The School of Athens” 
above mentioned, and, to complete all, the best of his “Holy 
Families.” Francis was indeed the mighty hand that realised 
the thoughts of his epoch. He kept from the Middle Ages 
nothing but the adventurous impulse of chivalry. 

In the early part of his reign I have said that Francis 
brought over with him artists from Italy to remodel the 
chateaux he was then inhabiting, but now there were quite a 
number of French artists at work upon these buildings, for the 
King believed in uniting the grandeur of the antique art with 
the national spirit in France, and thereby create a style of 
architecture different from what he had already seen in Italy. 
But this work did not confine itself to the chateaux alone. The 
Tuileries and the Louvre were both remodelled to suit the 
tastes of the King. Among the chateaux occupied by the 
sovereigns of France, Pierrefond, Maintenon, Montigny, Am- 
boise, and Meillant remained examples of Medizeval architec- 
ture of France. Probably on account of their beautiful pro- 
portions and their fine Gothic details, Francis did not deem it 
necessary to alter them. The chateau of Blois sustained some 
extensive alterations in its interior, but the exterior still remains 
as a beautiful example of the best of French Gothic architec- 
ture, with exception of the interior court and the celebrated 
grand staircase, which latter are entirely of the Italian school. 
This chateau has recently been restored by M. Felix Duban. 

The chateaux that underwent a complete change wer 
Fontainebleau, Chambord, St. Germain en Laye, Ville? 
Cotterets, Chenonceaux, Azay le Rideaux, and a few smaller 
ones. The reason these chateaux underwent a complete change 
will be explained by the following statement. The castle archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages in general, and especially these last 
named, consisted in heavy walls with battlements, a good 
many elevated towers with narrow loopholes for defensive 
purposes ; large doorways with pointed arches, and supplied 
with a drawbridge thrown over a ditch. Such buildings were 
more adapted for warfare than for habitations of pleasure and 
distraction, and were especially ill-fitted to the gay court life of 
Francis I. Therefore such buildings would not do, so he soon 
brought into their place the Italian construction, and especially 
the Florentine and Milanese. Large square pavilions, long 
galleries supplied with statues thrown into niches after the 
antique manner, were now predominent features with those 
remodelled buildings ; everything up to the terraces and foun- 
tains seemed designed from the same model. 

The chateau of Fontainebleau was already being worked 
upon during the early reign of Francis I. Situated in a most 
romantic locality, among large prehistoric rocks, Francis 
undertook to make it a spot of enchantment. Large water- 
basins were executed, around which wound themselves sandy 
paths, laid out after the style of Florence and Milan, and yet in 
such a way so as not to lose that wild romantic effect which 
pleased the King so much. The buildings composing this 
chateau are patterned after the Florentine and Roman school, 
Speaking of Fontainebleau, there is another structure which 
deserves mention. Situated about two leagues from Fontaine- 
bleau, at the little town of Moret, was built the House of the 
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Cooper, which, perhaps, is better known by the name of the 
House of Francis I., of which some time ago the American 
Architect published a photogravure. As forests abounded on 
all sides, Francis I. had an idea of establishing there a 
rendezvous place for hunting, a pastime of which he was very 
fond, and he therefore caused to be erected the edifice I speak 
of. This house, by the way, has quite a little history. In 1826 
it was sold by the Government to a lover of the arts—I do not 
recollect his name—who caused it to be transferred stone by 
stone to Paris, where, in the Champs Elysées, it was rebuilt, 
uninjured, with its own débris. The sculpture on it is 
attributed to Jean Goujon; the date, 1828, carved in the 
frieze, refers to the installation of the rebuilt structure. This 
house is a very elegant example of the style of Francis I. 

Chambord is a confusion of buildings. Large towers 
predominate; imposing chimneys and elaborate dormers are 
some of the principal features. It is a mixture of the feudal 
and Florentine construction. Chenonceaux is Chambord 
over again, a little smaller—statuary everywhere, the carving 
and sculpture conforming to the art of the Middle Ages. 

To give any further description of the various buildings and 
monuments would only be tiresome to my hearers; I will 
therefore briefly review the style. It is evident that the archi- 
tecture that was being developed now in France was in many 
respects superior to the Italian Renaissance, but more so in 
details than in general proportions ; perhaps the high roofs 
traditional of the Gothic period were in a great measure 
responsible for what superiority it had in proportions. These 
facts are plausible when one considers the relative causes. 
The revival of Classic architeciure in Italy first manifested 
itself in the early part of the fifteenth century, through an archi- 
tect named Filippo Brunelleschi ; and was afterwards developed 
by suca men as Bramante, Palladio, Michael Angelo, Vignola, 
Raphael and others. Now these artists, instead of studying 
the remains of Greek architecture, were more or less guided by 
the teaching of a Latin architect, Vitruvius, Vitruvius himself, 
instead of having carefully studied remaining examples of 
Greek architecture, took up the examples of the then existing 
Roman monuments, of which many missed the first principles 
set forth by the Greeks, and classified them into four orders, 
which he called Greek architecture, and to which orders he 
applied the most absurd rules of proportions, pretending them 
to be the secret of Greek art. 

To these four orders Vignola added a fifth, which was an 
alleged mixture of the Ionic and Corinthian orders of Vitruvius. 
This fifth order was called the Composite, and was subjected 
to new rules of proportion, to distinguish it thoroughly from the 
others. 

Such was and still is the so-called Italian school of archi- 
tecture. It is evident that several of the above-named artists 
were highly qualified by nature as architects, and therefore 
produced some remarkable works, even though their talents 
were more or less impeded by the education they received. 
As only the best works of the Italian school served as models 
for the introduction of the revival in France, the new style was 
evidently to be superior to the old one. French artists very 
soon promoted the style by refining the details and by com- 
bining some of the forms of the Renaissance with their own 
Medieval forms. 

The result was that they developed a style of architecture 
eminent in principle, elegance, and refinement. The early 
French Renaissance was indeed well begun, but how soon it 
was to fall to such coarse and vulgar styles as those of Louis 
XIII, and X[V, to be once more brought to a higher standard, 
with new theories and new principles, under the first empire ! 
As I have said before, the style of Francis 1, being the first 
manifestation of the Classic revival in France, was nevertheless, 
like the Medizeval styles, the representative style of an epoch, 
harmonising with all the customs and modes of living asso- 
ciated with those times. Can we say the same of European 
architecture of to-day? It is unnecessary for me to point out 
the evils of modern architecture, as the subject has already 
been discussed and demonstrated by many of our nineteenth- 
century architects. The great question lies before us, What 
shall be done, what more can we do, than to study the works 
of our predecessors, try and follow their footsteps, using forms 
of design that they have used, and that have become perfect 
through the persistent labour and combined efforts of nations 
and generations? But, in reviewing this question, do we find 
that we are pursuing the proper methods? I will not attempt 
to answer this, but leave it to your own solution. However, I 
will take the liberty to outline a few facts. 

_ For the past few years there has been considerable enthu- 
siasm in the United States to develop a national style of archi- 
tecture, and such a style that would entirely correspond with 
our customs and modes of living. ‘Todo this we are compelled 
to carefully study the architecture of the past in order to gain 
knowledge and train ourselves to appreciate true art. 

Whether we should pick out any particular existing style as 

a model to guide ourszlves by is a rather difficult question to 
answer. Nevertheless we all know that the architectural 


monuments and buildings executed by the Greeks at the time 
their arts were flourishing were of an order superior to any- 
thing that was done before or since. We know more to-day 
about Greek architecture than did the artists of the period 
of Francis I. Had they been guided by better sources than 
the books of Vitruvius, who knows what the result would have 
been? 

To copy the forms of Greek architecture bodily, and apply 
them without reason to our buildings, should be considered out 
of the question. It is the underlying principles that we should 
carefully study, and apply them to suit our convenience, 
Perhaps no one in this country has set a better example in this 
than the late H. H. Richardson. I do not favour the style of 
architecture chosen by him as a modus operandi, but cannot 
help being strongly impressed with the great principle that 
seems to guide all his designs. How little Richardson was 
really understood by most of the American architects is shown 
in the too numerous weak imitations and copies of his works. 
Instead of copying his works without understanding his 
motives, why not try to follow him in his principles? 
By doing so we would most assuredly make better pro- 


gress toward the development of a national style. That 
we are in many respects ahead of the present [uro- 
pean architecture is a fact only too well known. And what 


facilities we have here compared with our brethren on the other 
side. A Richardson could not have existed in France, Germany 
or England. But unfortunately the freedom that we enjoy here 
to practise our art and demonstrate what we know, without 
reference to preceding styles and their book rules, has also its 
dark sides. It leads to absurdities as well as to brilliant con- 
ceptions and advancements. This fact shows itself only too 
well in the depraved school of design practised by some of our 
north-western contemporaries, whose works are constantly 
perpetrated upon us through the medium of some of our pro- 
minent architectural publications. Why should not said 
publications draw the line between good and bad work; why 
should they not discriminate for the benefit of the student and 
subscriber ? 

Within the past few years such things as sketch clu bs have 
been organised by draughtsmen in various cities of the United 
States, object of said clubs being mutual instruction. The 
oldest and best equipped of these is the C. A. S. C. The 
efforts and results of this club have by no means been small 
since its organisation, and the work produced by some of its 
members is indeed worthy of earnest consideration. The 
monthly competitions have at all times shown more study 
of architecture than those of similar clubs in the country. 
The C. A. S. C. is very near to the right road, but could be 
brought a little nearer by means of more conscientious 
decisions on the part of the judges for the monthly competi- 
tions. 


THE ARAB MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


N a letter to the 7zmzes on the Arab monuments of Egypt, 
Mr. R. D’Hulst says :—During a few months’ absence in 
Europe, I find that two or three minarets have been restored 
in the fashion usual here, viz, by the total demolition of the 
upper part. In this case the common plea of want of funds 
cannot be adduced. 

The charitable bequests administered by the Wakf were 
originally made for (amongst other things) keeping the mosques 
in repair ; but the Wakf, which is a glaring example of the 
very worst of Oriental administrations, takes not the slightest 
notice of this obligation It was only the other day that the 
Cabinet Council was contemplating the request of the Wakf to 
authorise it to acquire real estate tothe amount of 30,000/, 
which they have economised. This request is a most pre- 
posterous one, which any one having an insight in the Wakf 
administration will not hesitate to admit. There is hardly a 
single mosque in Cairo which is not more or less in a dilapi- 
dated, tumbling-down condition, not to speak of the sibils and 
medresses ; yet the Wakf administration, though economising 
at the rate of 30,000/., deliberately ignores the necessity of 
repairs till the ruinous condition becomes so dangerous that 
they are forced by the police administration to act, when they 
simplify matters by pulling down the ruinous part. Such action 
is only in unison with the whole system (if any) of Wakf 
management. Nearly all the old Mamluk palaces are in the 
hands of the Wakf, and, consequently, under such admirable 
administration, are nothing but ruins. Last year the police 
admistration drew up a list of above 1,000 houses in Cairo, 
which were to be demolished for the public safety on account 
of their ruinous state, and, with my knowledge of the town, I 
do not hesitate to say that the Wakf property forms the most 
prominent part of the list. Now it has the permission to 
acquire additional property to the value of 30,000/,, to be thus 
equally mismanaged, and to acquire it with the money saved 
by ignoring its obligations. Some wili answer to this reproach 
that there is a Commission for the Preservation of Arab Monu-. 
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ments ; but this Commission, like a number of other things in | 


the Orient, has served and still serves as dust to be thrown into 
the eyes of Europeans. Under the existing conditions this 
Commission is, even with the best intentions, quite helpless, 

Should I be asked to propose a remedy for this state of 
things, I would answer, now that the Boulak Museum is being 
transferred to Gizeh Palace, where there is no want of space, 
transfer there also the Arab Museum, and the illuminated Korans 
of the Khedivial Library (which are never accessible as books, 
but are works of Arab art), and unite with these the Arab 
(Cufic) collections of the former Boulak Museum, making one 
large Arab museum, which, though in the same building, 
should be under separate administration, as few Egyptologists 
have the necessary qualifications for this position. In conjunc- 
tion with this the keeper should be charged with the preserva- 
tion of the Arab monuments and the necessary power given 
him to do so. The post, however, would call forth an amount 
of patience, energy, and knowledge of the Orient, without 
which nothing can be done. 

When in Tunis and Algiers last spring I had an opportunity 
of seeing how the French keep in repair the mosques and 
palaces (which serve as official residences for French military 
and civil officers); they have taken the Wakf administration 
in hand, and without interfering in any way with the Moslem 
religion keep all buildings in perfect repair. 


“SVENTRAMENTO” IN_ ITALY. 


fi Pie preservation of the antique character of the Italian 
cities seems to be, says the Rome correspondent of the 
Times, of so much less importance to their inhabitants than to 
outsiders that it is highly probable that, if the municipalities 
only were to be consulted, the limits of renovation would be the 
ability to raise money. Fortunately municipal government in 
Italy is a very different thing from what is known in England 
under that name, the Royal Government holding a right of veto 
in many directions—on the power of raising loans, levying 
taxes, modifying the map of the city, and—most important 
from our point of view—through the Archeological Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Public Instruction, on the disturbance 
of any remains of antiquity which may be declared a national 
monument. The power exercised by the archzxological authori- 
ties is applied with as much energy as discretion, and it is 
quite sufficient for the Ministry to be informed by any respon. 
sible person that a monument is threatened, to have an in- 
spector of antiquities sent to examine the case and stop any 
injury toit. In this way the scouring of the sculpture on the 
Duomo of Florence was stopped on the warning of the Cornhzl/ 
Magazine, to the intense indignation of the Jourgeois, who 
hoped to see the whole exterior of the church as bright as a 
bride-cake when the facade should be uncovered. It was being 
cleaned with acids and the chisel—a process which was stopped 
by the Ministry instantly on its being made known. I was 
able in this way to stop the destruction of the guadrivium of 
Giovanni Pisano at Rieti, which was in the way of widening a 
street, and the renovation of the pulpit of Donatello at Prato, 
which was already in the hands of the scraper. Any traveller 
seeing a relic of antiquity being injured may, by a note to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, secure an immediate examina- 
tion of it by a competent inspector, and its preservation, if the 
circumstances permit. 

The large cities have been for the last few years ina fever 
of sventramento, opening up, and certainly in some cases it is 
not only justifiable, but demanded by the most imperious sani- 
tary considerations. In Naples, for instance, it can hardly be 
carried too far, as in the architecture of that city there is almost 
nothing worth preserving; but the fever has spread to Venice 
and Florence, where immense injury might be caused by the 
operations of a modern engineer. The consequences will interest 
an English public more than it seems to the Italian. j 

The plans in Venice included a broad street from the rail- 
way station to the Piazza St. Marco, and the demolition of all 
the picturesque Riva from the Riva dei Schiavoni to the public 
gardens, and the construction of fine modern buildings along 
the whole line, The latter part of the project brought the 
whole body of artists, Italian and foreign, up in protest, and as, 
without its artistic attractions, Venice would be in a more 
miserable state than it is now, the clamour raised in behalf of 
this remnant of the old Venice which furnishes half the pictures 
painted there, stopped the measure in the Council after it had 
gone through the Giunta or Grand Committee ; but the other, 
for the wide street, passed without serious opposition. What 
might be the use of a wide street in a city where no kind of 
land vehicle exists, and the only horse is one kept as a curiosity 
(if, indeed, he still exists), is more than I can see, unless it be 
to build fine shops on ; but as the Venetians are complaining 
of the falling-of of trade, these seem useless. It will be a 
satisfaction to us to know that the Government refuses its con- 
sent to this invasion on the unique character of the city. 
Venice needs no sventramento, but it would be the better for a 


little cleaning in some of its historical precincts, such as the 
court of the house of Marco Polo and the covered way that 
gives access to it from the canal, which is generally in a pesti- 
lential state. But any demolition, except for instability, would 
be sacrilege, and so the Government, if I am rightly informed, 
regards it. The sea-air blows through its streets, and the salt 
tide flows and ebbs through its canals. All that can be done is 
to keep the one and the other as clean as circumstances 
permit. 

As to Florence, one is apprehensive of the effects of any 
touch on its time-honoured walls. But neither sea air nor sea 
tide does for it what it does for Venice, and the tendency to 
typhoid, which has caused trouble to its sanitary authorities and 
loss to its finances, demands the adoption of measures for its 
prevention. With any amount of love of the antique, we must 
admit that the first use of cities is to live in, and no amount of 
picturesqueness pays a man for dying of typhoid. And all who 
know the “centre” of Florence, which is now menaced, must 
be willing to admit that it was a filthy congeries of habitations 
which the most devoted English lover of the Medizeval would 
be very unwilling to abide in. It had neither drainage nor 
water supply, and pleads for demolition. It was valuable 
simply as sketching material. It was, it is true, the nucleus of 
the Florence of the Medici, and in it were some of the historic 
houses of that time, but they were so incrusted in the accre- 
tions of succeeding centuries that no one in our time has been 
able to distinguish them in the incrustation. 

What has been decided is to demolish the entire block 
between the Via di Porta Rossa on the south and the Via dei 
Cerretani on the north, the Via dei Calzaioli on the east, and 
the Via Monalda—Piazza degli Strozzi—Via di Pescioni on the 
west ; to enlarge the Piazza dei Mercato Vecchio to double its 
present extent, reaching as far as the southern limit of the 
Piazza St. Andrea; then running wide streets from the Via dei 
Speziali to the Via dei Strozzi, Via di Or St. Michele, to Vicolo 
dei Strozzi, Via della Nave to the Via dei Corsi ; and from the 
Volta dei Pecori to the Via Tornabuoni, through the Via 
Teatina ; and across these others from the Piazza St. Maria 
Maggiore to the Torre de Foresi, Via dei Naccioli to the Via 
di Pelliceria, and from the Palace of the Arcivescovato to the 
Mercato Nuovo. But the houses on the Via Calzaioli and all 
the historic houses will remain undisturbed—the Palazzo 
Arcivescovile, Casa di Bezzoli, Palazzo Orlandini, Medici Torna- 
Quinci, Vecchietti, Case de’ Sassetti, Torre de’ Foresi, Torre di 
Lana, and all the old houses on the Via di Porta Rossa. These 
will all be disengaged from the more modern incrustation in 
which most are hidden, and the Loggia of Vasari in the 
Mercato Vecchio has been taken down and will be reconstructed 
in the vicinity of the new fish market. A careful study of the 
plans on the spot, and on the elaborate map drawn by the 
engineer of the work, has satisfied me that the rzsanzmento of 
the “centre” of Florence can raise no reasonable alarm in the 
mind of any lover of the city, though the work of reconstruction 
must be carried out with great judgment to avoid the disfigure- 
ment ofit. The sanitary advantages leave no room for discussion. 
At the same time nothing really worth preserving historically 
or architecturally will be disturbed, but will, on the contrary, 
be better seen by being isolated more. 


CONDITIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
IN OHIO. 


URING the last year a law has been passed by the Ohio 
D Legislature, which is now in operation under the title of 
“An Act to Prevent the Erection of Dangerous Buildings for 
Public Use.” The following are the requirements demanded :— 

Section 1.—Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, that it shall be unlawful for any person, society, 
firm, agent, representative of any private or corporate authority 
or society, or any committee, commission, or board acting under 
any authority whatsoever, to erect or cause to be erected, or 
for any architect, engineer, builder or other person to furnish 
any plan, description or specification for the purpose of erecting 
in the State of Ohio, any structure, room or place where per- 
sons are invited, expected or permitted to assemble, or for the 
purpose of entertainment, judgment, amusement, instruction, 
betterment, treatment or care, or to make any addition to or 
alteration therein which shall in construction, arrangement or 
means of egress be dangerous to the health or lives of persons 
so assembled. 

Section 2.—In every such structure, room or place capable 
of containing fifty or more persons, the stairways and approaches 
thereto, and all doorways and escapes therefrom, in their aggre- 
gate width shall be of sufficient capacity to allow any audience 
which can be accommodated therein to escape therefrom in four 
(4) minutes, moving at a rate of two (2) feet per second, and allow- 
ing four (4) square feet of floor space to each person; then 
adding for hindrance 2 feet to the width of each opening, pas- 
sage or stairway. The doors from the same shall open out- 
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ward, but no such room or place (unless the structure be fire- 
proof) which is over 6 feet from the surface of the lot shall have 
less than two doors, stairways or exits. The floors of such struc- 
tures, and of all hallways, stairways, corridors, balconies and 
galleries therein or thereto shall be capable of sustaining a live 
load of 109 pounds per square foot with a safety factor of five. 
All supports for floors or other parts of such structures shall 
be fully capable of sustaining the aggregate loads and pres- 
sures above provided for, in addition to any rhythmical or vibra- 
ting motion which may be caused in the use of such structure. 
The roof or covering of such building shall be capable of sus- 
taining a live load of thirty pounds of vertical pressure and a 
horizontal wind pressure of forty pounds per square foot, with 
safety factor of five. When walls supporting floors are of com- 
mon brickwork, the minimum of thickness and the maximum 
of height, supposing the length to equal the height, shall be— 
where no openings occur—g-inch wall, ro feet, used inside only ; 
13-inch wall, 20 feet ; 17-inch wall, 30 feet ; 21-inch wall, 4o feet ; 
26-inch wall, 50 feet ; 30-inch wall, 60 feet ; but when thinner 
walls stand upon thicker walls the total height shall not exceed 
the one above given. Walls of hard brick laid in cement may 
be increased fifty per cent. above these dimensions. When 
walls between supports are of greater or less length than the 
height, the length may be increased 2 feet for each foot the 
height is reduced, or reduced 4 foot for each foot the height is 
increased from the dimensions given in this section. When 
there are buttresses or pilasters extending to the foundations 
and projecting from the wall, the thickness of the wall may be 
reduced by one-half the depth of such projections, provided they 
occupy at least one-tenth of the surface of the wall, and the 
thickness of the intervening walls, considered separately, shail 
not be less than what has been given in this section. Provided, 
however, that when any wall is strengthened by firm anchoring 
of girders, floors or roofs, such anchors not being more than 
twelve times the thickness of the wall from each other, either 
horizontally or vertically, the surface of such wall may be 
doubled. The thickness of level-bedded stone walls to be the 
same as brick. For rough stone, not in courses, add twenty- 
five per cent. to the thickness for brick. Where openings occur 
thicken the walls by their ratio of surface. All piers, pillars 
and columns shall be capable of sustaining the aggregated live 
load given and the weight of the building. All arches must 
contain the line of pressure within the middle one-third of the 
voussoirs. The greatest pressure allowed per square foot of 
good brickwork shal! be five tons ; for work of hard brick laid 
in Portland cement ten tons ; for unbedded sandstone masonry 
four tons ; for second-class masonry eight tons; for first-class 
masonry twelve tons. Piers, columns, pillars and all marble, 
granite and limestone work not over twenty per cent. of the 
crushing weight. Every such building, place or room when 
above the second floor shall be provided with at least one fire- 
escape, which shall be so placed as to be easily accessible, so 
marked that it may be generally understood, so constructed.as 
to lead directly to the open air, and so designed as not to be 
dangerous for women and children, and shall be sufficiently 
enclosed to protect persons thereon from fire below, ze. it shall 
be placed against a dead wall and be enclosed on three sides, 
and in buildings where two or more assemblages occur, as in 
schoolhouses, each room above the second floor must have an 
exit leading to a fire-escape. No fire-escape shall be less than 
24 inches in clear width, with an additional 14 inches in width 
for each person (over fifty) to be accommodated thereby. The 
ventilating system or machinery shall be capable of changing 
the air in such room every thirty minutes ; and all lavatories 
and water-closet places shall have double the above given 
capacity for ventilation; and all conveniences used in such 
buildings shal! have soil and waste pipes fully ventilated to the 
outside air. The warming and lighting apparatus shall be 
arranged and constructed so as to be safe against explosion or 
fire. All smoke flues or pipes, unless lined with terra-cotta or 
other fireproof material of permanent character, shall not be 
nearer than 8 inches to any combustible material, and not 
nearer than 4 inches in any case, nor shall any smoke flue, pipe 
or chamber of metal being or passing under woodwork be 
nearer thereto than twice the diameter of such pipe, flue, or 
chamber, unless protected with suitable fireproof guard with 
open space above. Every warm-air flue of metal shall be at 
least 12 inches from all woodwork, and also be completely 
covered with asbestos or other fireproof wrapping, with a circu- 
lation of air between it and the wood, and no wood shall be 
nearer than 4 inches to any such flue in brickwork. 

Section 3.—This Act shall not apply to cities of the first 
class, where the construction of buildings is regulated by statute 
under the direction of a building inspector ; nor shall it be con- 
strued so as to interfere with existing laws relating to the 
inspection of buildings, but no certificate as now provided by 
law shall be issued for buildings hereafter erected, or alterations 
hereafter made (except in such cities of the first class), unless 
they conform to the requirements of this Act. 

Section 4.—Any person who violates any of the requirements 
of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon 
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conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not less than 100 
dols. nor more than 1,000 dols. ; or be imprisoned in the county 
jail not less than ten nor more than sixty days; or both, at the 
discretion of the court, and shall be also liable to any person 
injured by reason of his violation of the requirements of this 
Act, and shall be also {liable to criminal prosecution for loss of 
life. 

Section 5.—It shall be the duty of prosecuting attorneys to 
see that this law is enforced in their respective counties, and for 
each conviction of violation thereof they shall be entitled to a 
fee of 25 dols., and such other sums as may be allowed by the 
Board of County Commissioners, 

Section 6 —This Act shall take effect and be in force within 
sixty days after its passage. 


Marble in the Paris Exhibition. 


SIR,—In marble, stone, and granite, the Paris Exhibition in 
itself is a marvellous building, compared with any of ours, which 
are of matchboard and corrugated iron. It shows what the 
French people can do in a short space of time, for the build- 
ings surpass many of our public buildings. Portions are built 
with granite plinths and bases. The stone and marble with 
glazed bricks and united with iron, seem as if intended to stand 
for a thousand years. The Exhibition shows the progress the 
French are making under their present rulers. I am pleased, 
however, to add that where I found English-made goods in it 
they are more complete, more durable, and better finished than 
those of any other nation. 

The marble trade of our country has been nearly destroyed 
by the system of middlemen, percentages, sweating, &c., which 
make poor the worker and the middleman rich, until master 
and men are either driven out of the country or to the work- 
house. How can this once prosperous and important trade be 
restored? I will offer a few of my own ideas on the subject. 
Let every gentleman and all directors of corporations, com- 
panies, &c., prohibit architects from putting in their specifica- 
tions foreign marbles while we have an abundance in the United 
Kingdom lying undeveloped, the Connemara green marble 
being one variety. . Forty years ago, a Mr. Franklin, a Jew, of 
Cannon Row, Westminster, the only man who had the pluck 
to import this green marble, used to tell the masons the reason 
it was so expensive was that the quarries had all been worked 
out, and that he had the greatest difficulty in getting blocks 
long enough fox ordinary shelf lengths for chimneypieces. As 
much as 35s. to 45s. per foot cube has been paid for this marble. 
I have known 21s, per foot cube given for a slab 2 inches thick, 
3s. 6d. to 6s. 6¢. for # inch slab, simply because of its scarceness 
in the market. The fact is this beautiful marble has never 
been developed. I was once asked by Mr. Burredge and Mr. 
Fyre, two large landowners, near Clifden, to go over to Ireland 
and give my opinion of this marble. On travelling from Galway 
to Clifden there were to be seen mountains of this excellent 
marble, in some places as much as 230 feet deep. The water 
from the mountains and the action of the weather had laid bare 
blocks from 20 feet to 35 feet in length, which could be used in 
various countries and bring large profits to the exporters. No 
sooner did my report appear than gentlemen were forthcoming 
to form companies, but as only twenty-one years’ lease could 
be granted I declined to have anything to do with the scheme. 
This same county of Galway produces the most excellent black 
marble yet found. I made a contract with Messrs. Chaplin 
& Horné to bring this marble from Galway to London at 
6/. Ios. per ton, and yet I was getting marble brought from 
Ioo miles the other side of the field of Waterloo at 15s. per 
ton. The whole of London might have been built of this Con- 
nemara marble and the quarries would not be exhausted. 
Some most excellent granite may also be found in the county 
of Galway, and in almost every county of Ireland there is ex- 
cellent building stone. I appeal to our capitalists to withdraw 
their money from foreign bonds to develop Ireland’s resources, 
and in that way put an end to discontent and coercion for ever. 
We have also hundreds of square miles of excellent marble in 
Cornwall, Devon, Derbyshire, and many other counties. Scot- 
land and Wales are also rich in stone, yet for nearly every six- 
roomed house as well as forthe National Gallery inferior foreign 
marbles are used. Lately we have discovered 350 square miles 
of fine white marble in Tasmania, which may prove a source of 
wealth to Great Britain. Surely our colonial possessions con- 
tain marble equal to the best that Italy is supplying to Great 
Britain and Europe. May I ask why our Government will not 
do something to bring the mineral wealth of the colonies before 
the eyes of the world? 

In the Belgian Department of the Paris Exhibition, Leon 
Boucneau exhihits a block of Bissia de Herculaneum, generally 
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called brown Brocatella, which is an excellent marble for mul- 
lions. It is 13 feet long by 3 feet square. Adjoining are some 
very large specimens of various cheap Belgian marble slabs in 
rouge royal, rouge greyot, black, and blanc, varying in size 
from 12 feet to 18 feet long, and from 3 feet 6 inches to 7 feet 
6 inches in width, exhibited by the Société Anonyme, late 
Messrs. Puissant Fréres. The above firms are two of the 
principal manufacturing firms for the English markets. Some 
very fine specimens of chimneypieces are exhibited by M. 
Devillin, of Brussels, and Evrard Leonce. M. Gruyers, of 
Louvain, exhibits excellent carving in wood and stone in pulpits 
and church stalls. I say that Belgium shows more than any 
other nation in this particular trade, but want of space forbids 
me to enter further on Belgian products. 

The specimens of marble found in the French Department 
far surpass in quality any found in Belgium, for the Belgians 
have to import all their best marbles from France, Italy and 
Spain. The French use their beautiful specimens of marble in 
decorations, and they have a very charming effect. The inlaid 
work is remarkably well executed. 

In consulting the masters I gather from them they are 
anxious to contribute to the happiness of their workpeople. 
There appears to be a better understanding between the masters 
and men in these countries than in England. The men inform 
me that the masters, as a rule, employ them winter and summer 
—twelve hours in summer, and as long as they can see in the 
winter. Sometimes they work by gas or other light. Men’s 
wages vary from 5d. to 73d. per hour ; the women who sand or 
polish obtain from 13d. to 3d. per hour. Work by very little 
children is rarely done as they have to attend school. Another 
system is very largely adopted, it is this. Many men live out of 
town or away from centres, as far as from six to ten miles. 
The materials are cut to size, and taken round to the homes at 
times to suit all: by this means the masters get work done 
Io per cent. cheaper. When work is slack the men are the first 
to suffer ; but to make up for this they have a few acres of 
land, so that they produce what they want to eat and can spare. 
This makes them better off than the constant hands. It also 
prevents overcrowding in their large centres of industry. The 
system contributes largely to the happiness of the people, and 
to the absence of that squalid poverty so often witnessed in 
Great Britain. 

Few have had more experience than myself, as I have been 
working and importing marble during forty years. I have seen 
nearly all the old firms scattered and the trade broken up. 
Forty years ago men and masters were better off, when every 
man followed his trade. Trades Unions were inaugurated to 
protect the various trades. When the Masons’ Union kept 
clear of politics it was powerful and protected its trade. In 
contracting for a building on the Continent, master masons are 
recognised as separate from the builders; in England master 
masons and importers of marblework are compelled to provide 
20 per cent. for the builder, often a man who is as ignorant of 
the work asa house lamb ; they may have to draw a bill at four 
months, and often must take it up themselves. I have known in 
my time men start as builders, and, by a system of bullying and 
sweating, they were enabled to retire on a fortune in a few 
years, often leaving the workers and masters to end their days 
in the workhouse. Some may callthisclever. I callitasystem 
of fraud. I have known masters, when November comes, dis- 
miss aS many as 200 workmen by a stroke of the pen; men 
who have been working all the summer, and who had scarcely 
made up for lost time in the previous winter. How can men 
respect such masters? I remember contracting with the late 
Mr. —— for a latge job of marblework. When the job was 
finished he gave me an order on the builder for payment. On 
applying for it the builder wrote a cheque less 20 per cent. and 
2} per cent. for cash! I consulted Mr. ; he advised me 
to accept the offer, and the next job, which was three times as 
large, he arranged to give his orders on the gentlemen for whom 
the buildings were being erected. 

Merchants often send in more than one kind of material. 
This is one of the causes why our buildings go to ruin so quickly. 
When the Roman monks superintended the erection of our old 
cathedrals, everything used was of the best, nor was the work- 
man ground down in his labours. The masters were treated 
with respect. The work was well and truly done, to the satis- 
faction of all. Some of these buildings were erected from 430 
to 500 years back, yet they will outlast our modern buildings. 
The u» ust system of building and sweating is against the best 
interests of our country. 

A man who is not a Protectionist is a foolish fellow. A 
one-sided free trade will destroy the industries of any country. 
We must have free trade all round or protection all round. 
The English industrial classes can then hold their own against all 
comers. The British mechanic need fear no country ; only let 
him have fair play and no favour, no charity, but the right 
to enjoy the fruits of his own labour. Then there will be greater 
harmony between the masters ruling and the working classes. 
—Yours truly, 

GEORGE MITCHELL (“ One from the Plough ”). 


Hayward v. Sandon Bros. 

S1IR,—In your report of this matter, in which Mr. C. F. 
Hayward, district surveyor of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, sued 
my clients, Messrs. Sandon Bros, for fees for fifteen separate 
shops and sets of rooms contained in one building, Tavistock 
Chambers, Museum Street, you say that Mr. Bridge, the magis- 
trate, ordered that the full amount of the claim, 56/. 5s., should 
be paid forthwith, together with costs; but you omit to say 
that our counsel, Mr. Morten, gave notice of appeal, and that 
the magistrate at once consented to state a case. 

Our contention is that section 27 applies only as to the 
separation of buildings and limitation of their areas, and does 
not refer to fees, which are limited by section 49 to 1o/. on one 
building. 

As this is a question largely affecting builders and specu- 
lators, and one upon which some decision is necessary, I shall 
be glad to hear if any who are interested in the decision will 
help to fight the battle, and I shall be happy to acknowledge 
any subscriptions, limited to a guinea, and to account for the 
proper expenditure of the same.—Yours faithfully, 

W. SECKHAM WITHERINGTON.. 
79 Mark Lane: October 16, 1889. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Mansfield College, Oxford—QOn Monday evening the 
Opening ceremony connected with Mansfield College, the 
first Nonconformist college at Oxford, took place. The first 
steps towards the foundation of the college were taken more 
than four years ago, and were due to the resolution of the 
trustees of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, to transfer their 
endowments to Oxford. The buildings are on an excellent site, 
purchased from Merton College, and commanding one of the 
finest views of Oxford. Their style is English Gothic of the 
Edwardian type, and they are from designs by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, of London. The buildings are grouped so as to 
form three sides of a quadrangle. The principal’s house and 
the library, with lecture-rooms below, form the west wing. The 
south side is formed by a further lecture-room block, the tower, 
and the dining-hall block. The chapel fills up the east side of 
the quadrangle. The whole exterior is ornamental with carved 
work, a prominent place being given to the arms of the princi- 
pal benefactors of the college and of many old Puritan families, 
On entering the grounds from the narrow passage on the west 
side, known as Love Lane, the principal’s house is the first part 
of the building that arrests the attention of the visitor. This is 
connected with the library block by a small staircase. The 
library itself is one of the finest portions of the building. On 
the outside the ornamental lettering gives the first suggestion 
of its purpose—“ Scientia” on the one side, “ Theologia” on 
the other. Inside the library is fitted throughout with carved 
oakwork, the shelves being arranged so as to form twelve 
alcoves, with an upper gallery, a large amount of space being 
thus secured. Below the library are two lecture-rooms, the 
larger of which, seating about 200 persons, will be used 
for various kinds of public work, such as the Sunday 
evening lectures, which have hitherto proved so_ success- 


ful. The ground floor of the central block nearest to 
the library is occupied by a tutor’s sitting-room and 
guest-chamber, while above are two smaller lecture- 


rooms and the junior common-room. At the main entrance 
and high up in the centre of the tower is a statue of Milton, 
Below this are the college arms, and just over the doorway is 
the motto, ‘Deus locutus est nobis in Filio.” The tower 
inside is occupied by tutors’ rooms and rooms for college 
servants. Between the tower and the chapel is the hall block, 
comprising, on the upper ‘loor, the senior common-room and 
dining-hall, while on the ground floor are lavatories and 
kitchens. Over the fireplace in the senior common-room is a 
motto from Seneca: —‘“ Nullius boni sine socio jucunda 
possessio est.” In the dining-hall, high over the fireplace, are 
the Mansfield arms, with the words, “Deus illuxit nobis ;” 
while lower down on the scroll appear the words, * Beatus qui 
manducabit panem in regno Dei.” The chapel occupies the 
east end of the quadrangle. In the front of the vestry tower 
is a statue of Bunyan. Over the main entrance is a statue of 
Origen, holding a book. On the left-hand side, as the visitor 
enters the doorway, stands Athanasius, and on the right 
Augustine. Inside the chapel the statues are arranged in the 
following order :—Beginning at the organ, and passing towards 
the door, there are Wycliffe, Calvin, Cartwright, Baxter, Howe 
and Whitefield. Then, crossing over and going back to the 
pulpit, the visitor sees the statues of Wesley, Watts, Owen, 
Hooker, Knox and Luther. The stained-glass window at the 
end, the gift of Mr. Wills, of Bristol, and friends, shows the 
figures of Abraham, David, Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Peter, James, John, Paul, Andrew and Matthew. The organ; 
which is also the gift of Mr. W. H. Wills, is built by Mr. 
Vowles, of Bristol. Unfortunately it cannot be completed 
before the Christmas vacation. The general contractors for 
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the building are Messrs. Parnell & Sons, of Rugby. The 
furnishing of the hall and senior common-room has been done 
under the direction of the architect, and the remainder of the 
building under Mr, G. Faulkner Armitage, of Altrincham, The 
statues and carving are by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, and 
the clerk of the works has been Mr. Stephen Kemp. 

Surrey.—The new villa now being erected for Mr. Thomas 
Pigg, M.D., on the Bellaggio Estate, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. William Dawes, architect, 
Oxford Circus Avenue, London, and Cooper Street, Manchester, 
is now approaching completion. It is designed in the Old 
English half-timbered style, and is roofed with red tiles. The 
walls are of red brick, and the dressings of stone from local 
quarries. The half-timbered work begins at the first floor, and 
is here and there broken up by tiling and the brickwork of 
chimneys in an irregular and picturesque way. On the ground 
floor there are the dining-room, drawing-room, library, kitchen, 
service-room, pantry, scullery, knife and boot-cleaning room, 
ash-closet, coal-store, &c. The entrance hall, from which the 
Staircase rises, is spacious and quaintly treated. It is entered 
on the front through a porch, and from the back by a verandah 
and terrace, in which recessed seats have been arranged. This 
terrace faces the south, and commands a fine view of the 
charming country in and around the Bellaggio Estate. On the 
first floor there are five bedrooms, linen-room, bath-room, 
water-closet, and housemaid’s closet. The woodwork of the 
interior is stained and varnished to the tone of walnut, and in 
the small divisions over the windows of the entertaining rooms, 
as also in the windows of the staircase, entrance-hall, and 
porch, tinted glass in lead quarries is introduced, The building 
is substantially and well constructed. It is prettily situated 
at the junction of four roads, and in its picturesque treatment 
it forms a pleasing feature in this beautiful estate. Mr. Alfred 
Foster is the contractor for the work. 


Manchester.—Considerable additions and alterations have 
been made in the Arts Club premises in Albert Square, and 
the whole of the rooms have been redecorated. The club now 
consists of a large smoke-room, dining-room, private dining- 
room and committee-room, billiard-room for two tables, card- 
room or dressing-room as may be required, lavatories, water- 
closets, &c.; bar, manager’s sitting-room and _ bedroom, 
storerooms, service-rooms, pantry, larder, wine and beer store, 
&c. There is a spacious corridor on each floor communicating 
with the staircase hall, which has been enclosed for the private 
use of the club, Dinner lifts have been provided from the 
kitchen, which is on the upper floor, to the service-room on the 
second or dining-room floor. All the entertaining-rooms are 
provided with electric bells. The smoke-room on the first floor 
has been materially increased in size, and now forms a hand- 
some and commodious room for receptions or entertainments. 
The decorations and furnishing have been carried out by 
Messrs. Kendal, Milne & Co, and the constructive works by 
Messrs. Southern & Sons, under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. William Dawes, of 2 Cooper Street, Manchester, 
and Oxford Circus Avenue, London. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Edale.—The tower and spire of Edale Church, Derbyshire, 
have now been completed, and are a great improvement to the 
building. The robust and quaint treatment of the main portion 
of the church has been adhered to in the newly-added portion. 
Both tower and spire have been built with stone obtained in 
the locality. Provision has been made for bells, but these 
have not yet been supplied. The character of the entire 
building is admirably suited for the position it occupies. The 
details are bold, and there is a total absence of anything town- 
like or weak in the structure throughout. Standing as it does 
alone in one of the most beautiful valleys in Derbyshire, 
enclosed by lofty hills and moorlands, it seems to harmonise 
with the hard wildness and silence that is everywhere around 
it, All the tablets and brasses originally belonging to the old 
and ugly building it replaces have been placed inside the nave 
and chancel of the new church. The timbers internally are all 
Stained and varnished, and the roofs are covered with red 
Broseley tiles. The old stained-glass from the original build- 
ing has been refitted in some of the new windows, and a new 
memorial window has been added in a triplet light in the nave. 
The church has been erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. William Dawes, architect, Manchester, 
and Oxford Circus Avenue, London. 


—— 


4 New Hall has been erected at Reading, and special 
attention has been paid to the ventilation, the extraction of the 
vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
latest improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilators, and 
fresh air admitted by their improved air-inlets. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Edwin Landseer’s The Free Kirk, depicting an 
interior of a primitive Highland church, with shepherds and 
dogs, has been lent to the Dundee Fine Art Exhibition by the 
Queen. 

Mr. R. H. Middleton, deputy borough surveyor of 
Birkenhead, has been appointed borough surveyor of Walsall 
out of ninety-nine applicants. The salary is 350/. per annum, 
to be increased to 4oo/. after the first twelve months. 

The Curator of the Walker Art Gallery has issued his first 
list of sales at the autumn exhibition, from which it appears that 
up to the present date eighty-three works of art of the value of 
3,1192. have been starred. 

Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., has completed a bust of the 
late Mr. W. Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. The bust is to be placed in the 
University Library. 

The Paris International Exbibition will be closed on 
November 6 instead of October 31, as was proposed by 
M. Alphand. | 

The Foundation-stone of a new church at Highcliffe, 
Winchester, designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., has lately 
been laid. 

A Committee has been formed in connection with a scheme 
to erect a building for a fine art gallery and museum, at a 
probable cost of 4,000/. or 5,000/., for Kirkcudbright. 

Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., has been commissioned to 

execute a statue of the late John Bright for Rochdale Town 
Hall. : 
An Exhibition of Works in black and white and pastels, 
and of works by the members of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, will open on Monday next in the 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts. 

The Corporation of Morley contemplate constructing 
new waterworks, at a cost of 85,000/, the gathering-ground to 
be at Sowerby Bridge. A Bill will be lodged in the next 
Session of Parliament authorising the construction of the 
works. 

The Liverpool Water Committee reported on Monday 
that the Vyrnwy lake is now so well filled that another 
3 feet will reach the overflow, the contents being 12,235 
million gallons. 

Mr. F. J. C. May, of Maidstone, has been appointed 
borough surveyor of Brighton. 

The Committee appointed to collect funds for the building 
of a new church to seat 250, at Llandaff Yard, have accepted 
the designs of Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, architects, 
Llandaff, and have instructed them to carry out the work. A 
church was much needed in this part, and the work will 
probably be commenced at once. 

Messrs. Chubb’s London locksmiths’ partial strike has 
terminated. Instead of an advance in the London price list the 
men have accepted the arrangements proposed by Messrs. 
Chubb, under which they now resume work at the Wolver- 
hampton works of the firm at the rate of pay they received in 
London. 

The York Corporation have received eighty-six applica- 
tions for the borough surveyorship. Out of these the following 
have been selected for final consideration :—Mr. John Buchan, 
borough surveyor, Grimsby ; Mr. Alfred Creer, borough sur- 
veyor, Lancaster; Mr. H. J. Martin, deputy borough surveyor, 
Bradford ; Mr. J. Patten Barber, vestry syrveyor, Islington ; 
Mr. T. Leake, Government clerk of works; and Mr. H. C. 
Marks, borough surveyor of Dewsbury. 

The Walker Engineering Laboratories, presented to 
the University College, Liverpool, by Sir A. B, Walker, will be 
opened on Saturday, November 2. There will be a public 
meeting in St. George’s Hall, at which Sir John Coode, presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers, will deliver an 
address, and the annual distribution of medals and prizes will 
take place. 

The Leamington Town Council on Monday decided 
to invite the Association of Sanitary Inspectors to hold their 
annual meeting next year in Leamington. 

Plans have been prepared for the extension and improve- 
ment of the village church of Apsley Guise, at a cost of between 
1,000/7. and 2,000/. 

The Parish Church of Treflys, South Carnarvonshire, 
dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels, has just been 
reopened after restoration from the designs of Mr. Henry 
Kennedy, architect, Bangor. 

The Coatbridge Town Council have agreed to the 
building of a town hall and municipal buildings, plans for which 
have been approved of. 7 Ue 

The Junior Constitutional Club is to be erected on the 
site of the houses numbered ror to 104 Piccadilly, and will 
adjoin the Badminton Club. The frontage is 115 feet, and the 
building will accommodate 6,000 members. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE competition for the iron tower, having a height of 
1,200 feet, which is to be erected in London by a company 
having Sir Epwarp WarkIN as chairman, will, we suppose, 
be restricted to engineers. The selection of the judges 
indicates that what is most desired is something that will 
give satisfaction to judges who are engineers, and conse- 
quently will be indifferent to the appearance of the struc- 
ture. Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL is an expert in science ; 
Mr. Benjamin Baker has studied the principles of beams, 
and his reputation was gained by the cantilevers of the 
Forth Bndge ; and Mr. T. A. Wa.ker, although a con- 
tractor, confines himself to engineering works of a difficult 
kind. It cannot be said that any one of the judges has 
shown a liking for structures that would give pleasure to 
onlookers by a combination of architecture with engineering, 
and probably the judges would find it difficult to under- 
stand any value in the lines of a work beyond aiding in 
giving stability. If an agreeable appearance was to count 
for anything, an architect would have been appointed. The 
prizes of 500 guineas and 250 guineas, it may be assumed, 
will pass to competitors whose notions of construction cor- 
respond with those of the judges. 


ProrEssor Lisxe has given his authority in support 
of the genuineness of the picture ascribed to LEONARDO DA 
Vinct which has been recently added to the Munich 
Pinakothek. The circumstances under which the picture 
was acquired were enough to raise a prejudice against it. 
The picture was knocked down in an auction in some small 
town of South Germany for 22 marks ; it was, of course, 
bought at a larger price for the gallery. It measures about 
2 feet by 18 inches, and represents the Blessed Virgin 
seated, holding the infant Curisz, in a room having a 
window through which one of Lronarpo’s mysterious 
landscapes is seen. CHRIST is grasping with both hands a 
pink which has been taken from a fine vase that is shown 
as filled with flowers. The picture is seen in better condi- 
tion than when it was purchased, for Professor HAusER 
has removed a thick coating of varnish from it and placed 
it in a more suitable frame. While admitting it to be an 
original work, and admitting its beauty, Professor LipkE 
Says it was not produced atthe most developed period of 
Da Vincr’s life ; he considers it to be rather an early work, 
when the artist was still under the influence of his master, 
VeERROCCHIO. The Professor sees resemblances between 
it and the Annunciation of the Uffizzi; but Messrs. 
CrowE & CAVALCASELLE ascribe it to GHIRLANDaJo, while 
MUNDLER says the latter is a work by Lorenzo pi CrREDI. 
Professor LUBKE asserts, however, there is a sketch by 
LEONARDO in Turin which seems to have a close relation- 
ship to the picture in the Munich Gallery. The work will 
excite much curiosity owingto the scarcity of LEONARDO’s 
paintings, and probably the general verdict will be that it is 
a work in which more than one artist co-operated, owing to 
the fastidiousness of the master, who was never satisfied 
with his productions. 


On Saturday last the French Académie des Beaux-Arts 
held its annual meeting under the presidency of M. Cuapu, 
the sculptor. One of the most interesting incidents of the 
day was the reading of the memoir of CABANEL by M. 
DeLanorpe. He described the painter as a delicate 
colourist, an able designer who was possessed of an innate 
feeling of elegance in the combination of lines, in the 
physiognomy of his figures, and the tones adopted for 
accessories. At first CABANEL met with difficulties, but it 
was long before he became the most fashionable portrait- 
painter in Paris. Political personages and representatives 
of the aristocracy besieged his studio, for to be painted by 
CABANEL became the dream of high officials as well as of 
wealthy merchants. M. DrLagorbe is of opinion that the 
chef @auvre of the painter is the series of pictures in the 
Panthéon devoted to the history of Saint Louis. He died 
when his reputation was at highest. The great prizes of the 


Ecole des ‘Beaux-Arts were afterwards distributed. We 
have already given the names of the winners. There was 
no premier grand prix won by any of the competitors in 
architecture. M. Havarp obtained the Prix Bordin for his 
splendid “ Dictionary of Furniture and Decoration,” which 
deserved a higher reward, if one were obtainable. 


THE envois, or works produced by the holders of the 
Prix de Rome to denote their progress, are now on view in 
the galleries in the Quai Malaquais. There are five archi- 
tectural examples. M. Ropin sends a restoration of the 
Temple of Heliopolis, M. p’Esprnay sends a restoration of 
the Basilica of Constantine, and a design for a dome in the 
Villa Medicis. M. Anprt, among other works, has a 
restoration of the Temple of Victory at Athens; M. 
DEFRASSE contributes views of the Temp!e of Antoninus 
and Faustina at Rome, and of the Temple of Bacchus at 
Athens ; M. CHEDANNE’s two views ate of the Forum of 


Augustus at Rome, and the house discovered under the 
Farnesine Palace, 


THE annual report of the Manchester Architectural 
Association states that at the beginning of the fifteenth 
session, which has just commenced, there are seventy-six 
ordinary and eight honorary members, being a larger 
number than at any previous time. It is regretted that the 
classes of design and construction show little progress, and 
for a prize that was offered only two sets of designs and 
four imperfect sets of answers were sent in. The answers 
were apparently all derived from books, instead of repre- 
senting experience obtained in an office. During the 
session, papers will be read on the following subjects :— 
‘Qld House Work,” by Mr. F. M. Simpson ; “Dry Rot: 
a Botanical Contribution to Architecture,” by Mr. W. H. 
Bipiakk, M.A, ; “A Visit to Doulton’s Pottery Works,” by 
Mr. F. B. Smiru; ‘ Commission,” by Mr. L. Booru ; 
“Prospective: a Thirtieth-century Architect,” by Mr. 
F. R. L. Epwarns ; “The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Courtiers,” by Mr. J. A. Gorcu; “The Ventilation of 
Public Buildings,” by Mr. F. R. Farrow; “A few Recent 
Notes in Holland and Belgium,” by Mr. T. Cuapwick, 
A.R.1.B.A., and two others. 


Count ALBERTO SANVITALE, acting on the advice of 
Professor PrcorRINI, has been engaged during several months 
in the exploration of lands called Castellazzo that he pos- 
sesses in the Commune of Fontanellato, near Parma. 
During the Bronze Age the district was inhabited by a race 
of primitive Italians, and at a later period by Roman 
colonists, who erected a temple to the forest deity, Sitvanus. 
The temple was, during the Medizeval age, transformed into 
a church dedicated to St. Possrprus, the disciple of St. 
AucusTINE. Another change occurred towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, when the church had to give place to 
the chateau of the family SanviraLe. The excavations 
have shown that Castellazzo was undoubtedly one of the 
most vast of the stations of the primitive Italians jn the 
valley of the Po, and there is the strongest confidence that 
if the explorations are continued during next year a large 
necropolis will be discovered. Another important site has 
been found at Capezzato, where a necropolis was fun- 
earthed by Professor Picorint in the bed of the river Taro. 
Professor Dupor of Heidelberg and Dr. ScouHMACHER of 
Carlsruhe have lately visited the two sites, and have 
reported on their archeological importance. 


M. GriLLon has recently discovered the remains of a 
Gallo-Roman temple in Vézelay, a town that has already 
yielded much to archeologists. In this case the remains 
are above ground. The church of St. Stephen, according 
to tradition, was built on the site of a temple dedicated to 
Baccuus. It was used from the first as a chapel for the 
leper-house. At the time of the Revolution it was converted 
into a corn-market, and was sold in 1797. According to 
M. Gritton, for the sanctuary of the church a part of the 
ancient temple was utilised, and the work is still in a good 
state of preservation. Several fine thirteenth-century 
capitals are found in the church, and in the left transept there 
is a fragment of a fresco-painting. 
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THE ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS." 


HE National Art School in Paris can be considered 
T as the greatest of all existing institutions for teaching 
art; and secondly, as a museum which well merits to be 
examined thoroughly. As a school it interests Frenchmen, 
although an occasional foreign student may avail himself of 
its advantages. As a museum of art it can be enjoyed by 
all the world, and yei it attracts comparatively few visitors, 
native or foreign. The cause of this neglect is, in a 
measure, owing to the planning and character of the build- 
ing. There is no wide entrance to suggest that any- 
body passing is welcome to enter. The part of the 
school which faces the Quai Malaquais appears unlike 
a public building, and seems to be some ancient 
private house that escaped conversion into a curiosity- 
shop or a bookseller’s store. In the Rue Bonaparte there 
is a wide iron gate opening on the courts, but for entrance 
the narrow wicket alone is used. ‘The school is almost as 
isolated as an ecclesiastical seminary. On Sundays one can 
enter from twelve till four, which are not the hours a 
Parisian selects for sightseeing, and on week-days the 
visitor cannot cross the portals unless he has an authorisa- 
tion from the Government Department of Fine Arts, and 
he must prosecute his studies under the eye of the porter 
who is assigned to watch him. It is not surprising that few 
people care to pursue knowledge under so many difficulties, 
as if they were Argonauts in search of gold. One proof of 
the peculiar arrangements for keeping out visitors (which 
seem more impeding because they occur in France, where 
everybody is made to feel he has a property in the works of 
art) is seen in the circumstance that there are no peripatetic 
vendors of guides to the museum to be found in its neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The stranger has to trust to the few pages in 
his general guide-book, and he is not long in discovering 
that they will not give him much aid where so much is to be 
seen. 

It is not only the humble catch-penny guide which is 
not forthcoming. Much has been written about the school, 
but M..MUunvz gives as one of his reasons for bringing out his 
volume—the non-existence of any ¢vavail d’ensemble upon 
the school, and he tells us how he was compelled to seek 
his information among the archives of the school, the 
archives of the Direction des Beaux-Arts, the National 
Archives, &c,, and sources that were far apart. His pages 
will therefore be a surprise to many who believe they are 
acquainted with all things that relate to art within the limits 
of Paris. 

The history of. the school goes back to 1648. In the 
original scheme of an Academy which came from CHARLES 
LE BRUN it was proposed that there should be a great 
school open to youth which was to replace the private 
ateliers of the members of the Guild of Painters. When 
the Academy was founded the right was reserved to it to 
open a public school and to pose the model there. The 
teaching was kept up, and there can be little doubt that it 
was better than is suggested by the works of the professors, 
who were obliged to submit to the dictates of fashion. But 
the national school was not possessed of any permanent 
local habitation. In 1692 some of the large rooms in the 
Louvre, which was then a sort of asylum, were granted, 
and there the Academicians painted, taught, and exhibited 
until 1807. Afterwards temporary accommodation was 
found for the Academy as a part of the Palace of the 
Institut. In 1816 the Musée des Petits-Augustins was 
assigned for the school, and the site was used for new 
buildings, only a part of the ancient monastery being 
adaptable to the new requirements. 

From time to time the school underwent many changes 
according to the whims of artists and amateurs who were in 
power. Under the existing Republic the old examples 
were followed, but the changes were made for the advantage 
of the students rather than as evidence of the notions of 
Academicians who had followers to vote with them. There 
is, however, no cessation of the grumbling ; and, indeed, 
the critics seem to consider that a student who gains the 
highest prize of the school is irretrievably ruined. 

The teaching, as M. Mtnrz explains, consists of (r) oral 


* Guide de LLEcole Nationale des Beaux-Arts. Par Eugéne Miintz, 
Conservateur de la Bibliotheque, des Archives et du Mnsde de I’Ecole, 
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courses relating to the different branches of art, (2) the 
school properly called, and (3) the ateliers. In 1883 it was 
decreed that the ateliers, which were formerly open to all 
the students of the school, were to be reserved for those 
who had shown their competence. Another decree 
related to the carrying on of studies in all branches 
of art in the same period. At present the average 
number of students is from 1,000 to 1,100. 

It is time, however, we followed M. MUtnvz in his . 
journey as a cicerone. We suppose most visitors to 
Paris have seen the courtyard, although they may not 
have had the courage to enter through the gate. The eye 
is first struck by the great busts of Pucrr the sculptor and 
Poussin the painter, which stand on lofty pedestals. Still 
more impressive is a beautiful arcade, which once be- 
longed to the Hétel de la Tremouille in Paris. Then 
there is a fine portal, a relic of the Chateau d’Anet, the 
residence of Diana of Poictiers, which was designed by 
PHILIBERT DE L’ORME, who was aided in carrying out the 
work by some of the first artists of the time. Frag- 
ments of architecture are arranged along the walls of 
the court, and the view is terminated in one direction 
by the entrance belonging to the Chateau de Gaillon, 
which was built for Cardinal AmsoIsE, and was one 
of the noblest works of the Renaissance in France. 
Another prominent object in the court is the tall column 
with a Corinthian capital, which bears a figure of 
Abundance, that is supposed to be in the style of GERMAIN 
Piton. The open courts, without proceeding further, form 
an excellent study for anyone who desires to study the 
French Renaissance, and it was wise to arrange so many 
noble examples in the forefront of the School to inspire the 
students with the idea that the Renaissance is not yet 
exhausted. 

At the intersection of the first and second courts are 
the amphitheatre and School of Anatomy. Since 1869, 
when Dr. Hucurer, the professor, began to make a 
collection, the school has gained many additions, and the 
collection is now, as M. Mtntz says, most complete and 
most instructive. In the galleries are skeletons for the 
exposition of the principles of comparative anatomy. 
Then there are copies of the éorchés, or skinless figures, 
which Renaissance artists produced, and casts of pieces 
used in the dissecting-room. Finally, the school has 
acquired the casts of animals which the great BARYE made 
from nature, besides his drawings from the life. 

BEULE declared that nothing could be more complete 
than the second court, in which are arranged numerous bas- 
reliefs, the great vase of St. Denis, marble copies of ancient 
statues, galleries, and lastly, the fine building, which is the 
Musée des Etudes. If seen in the early morning, says 
BEULE, it is difficult to avoid the belief that one is at the 
entrance of some Italian palace which had been adorned 
by some of the able Florentines. Every object will bear 
careful examination. 

The Batiment des Loges, adjoining the courts, serves 
many purposes. On the ground floor are the workshops for 
making casts, which contain about 3,000 moulds, A 
catalogue of the casts that are obtainable has been pub- 
lished, and fills 230 pages. ‘The Palais des Etudes was 
mainly designed by Dusan. It is an attractive example 
of modern Renaissance. Over the ground floor, forming 
a sort of frieze, are the names of famous artists—for the 
French seem to interpret LONGFELLOw’s words as if they 
were, “ ames of great men all remind us We can make our 
lives sublime.” The vestibule is crowded with copies of 
the masterpieces of ancient sculpture, and in the glazed 
court there isa still larger number, although not all are of 
equal merit. An adjoining hall, known as the Salle Romaine, 
which will be shortly opened, is to be devoted to casts of 
Classic architecture; and the Salle de l’Ornament, as the name 
suggests, is occupied mainly with casts of capitals, cornices, 
vases, tripods, triglyphs, and the bas-reliefs on the Arch of 
Constantine in Rome. 

The sad/e for the distribution of prizes, known as the 
Hemicycle, is soon reached, and it is the part of the school 
best known to strangers on account of the great painting 
by Dretarocue, An English visitor must regret that only 
one of his countrymen, In1iGo JoNEs, was found worthy of 
a place in it. The Salle d’Olympie contains casts from 
Olympia, Halicarnassus, the temple of the Wingless Victory 
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at is vet: NP Gd Pe and from Selinus. Next comes the Greek 
gallery with casts of selected statues. 

The library where M. Mtwrz presides contains much 
else besides books. ‘There are several test works by the old 
Academicians , original drawings, and busts. Inthe Schcelcher 
collection of engravings of architectural ornament, about 
eight thousand artists are represented. Another collection 
was got up by the late M. DENUELLE, who was eminent as 
an architect-decorator. The collection of books comprises 
those which were purchased by the Ancient Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture, to which few were added for a long 
time. In 1834 there were only five hundred and fifty 
volumes ; now there is a valuable collection arranged in 
the most systematic way. The archives contain many 
documents on the early history of the Academy of Arts 
—discourses, memoirs, diplomas, letters, &c. 

There are several Salles assigned to special subjects, 
such as architectural construction and carpentry. All the 
contents have been recorded in the most elaborate manner 
by M. Mtwrz, to whom the smallest scrap that is found in 
any collection becomes of importance. From his ex- 
perience as an historian, he knows that valuable evidence 
can be made out of things that appear to be trifles. 

One of the most interesting features of the School is the 
collection of copies of ancient works which have been made 
by students in the Villa Medici, and others who are 
specially commissioned. Thus we find by CaBaneL a 
group from the Dispute of the Sacrament. A copy of 
Mercury, by RAPHAEL, is supposed to be the work of 
Incres. M. SIGNOL, ‘who is one of the Nestors of 
painting, made copies of Zhe Prophets in the Sistine 
Chapel. M. LecuEvaLiER-CHEVIGNARD was the copyist 
of RapHart’s Marriage of the Virgin. M. BoNnNAT’s 
vigorous style found ample employment in copying Rem- 
BRANDT’Ss Anatomical Lesson, but who could imagine that 
M. HENNER was the right man to copy the picture of 
HOLBEIN’s family at Bale? M. JEAN PauL LauRENs seemed 
also out of place before Masaccio’s Miracle of St. Peter. 
But it may be said that, however he may desire, the most 
loyal admirer of a great master cannot repress his own 
individuality when he becomes a copyist. On that account 
the pictures in the School are very different from such 
works as are to be seen in progress in the galleries of the 
Louvre. 

Another room contains the works which have gained 
Count Caytus’s prize, that is, heads with a prescribed 
expression. The first example among the paintings is by 
Louis Davip—1773—and represents Sorrow. ‘he first 
among the models is by Marre, and shows ‘‘Sleep dis- 
turbed by an agreeable Dream.” There is a large collection 
elsewhere of works which won the Grand Prix in sculpture, 
painting, and medals, and have great interest in the history 
of French art. In the vestibule on the quay are the 
copies from the Sistine paintings, by Paut Baupry, 
who was one of the most distinguished _ pupils of 
the School. In the chapel, which is a relic of the 
ancient monastery, are examples of sculpture and painting. 
It is impossible, however, to give a notion of the wealth of 
the School in works of art by the aid of an article ; nothing 
less than a volume will serve. M. Mtwrz, who does what- 
ever he undertakes in a thorough manner, has in his 
catalogue enriched students and ‘the public with a guide 
that will not only serve those who work in the classes as 
visitors, but all who are engaged in furthering the good 
cause of education or art. It may induce many people in 
England to become liberal to local art schools when they 
see how much has been done in France in aiding by 
examples the native talent for art. It is not only masters to 
teach but works of the highest class are considered neces- 
sary to help in the development of ability. For visitors a 
better catalogue cannot be desired, and the plans and 
illustrations add to the advantages of the text. We hope, 
however, M. Mtwrz will not be satisfied with supplying a 
guide- book to the building and its contents; a book 
corresponding on what may be called the life of the school 
would be no less interesting. The Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
excites ambitious thoughts in the minds of young artists 
who are not Frenchmen, and they are often kept from Paris 
by the absence of information respecting what is required 
of them, the cost of instruction, their position in the 
schools, and other matters. 


The School no doubt is! 


barely sufficient to contain all the French students ; but 
something could be done to meet the wants of foreigners 
who believe that the best instruction in the world is to be 
found in the ateliers of the Rue Bonaparte. 


—____—_ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOGIATION, 


(Pee first ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, A.R.I.B.A, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 
Mr. Cote A. ADAMS proposed the 
mittee report for the last session. 
Rowe, and carried. 

Mr. W. E. PRAT? proposed the adoption of the balance- 
sheet and a vote of thanks to the auditors, Mr. Reginald A. 
Rix and Mr. Max Clarke. Mr. Bulmer Booth seconded the 
resolution, and it was carried. 

The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Douglass 
Mathews, who for over twenty-five years had been an officer of 
the Association, and most of that time hon. treasurer. The 
duties of that office were by no means light, and Mr. Mathews, 
finding he could no longer devote the time necessary to fulfilling 
those duties, had retired. The least they could do was to pass 
a hearty vote of thanks to him. The vote of thanks was 
carried by acclamation. 

Votes of thanks were also awarded to the Entertainment 
Committee for their labours in connection with the late conver- 
sazione, particularly to Messrs. Burrell, Cresswell, Pryce, and 
Erle. Votes of thanks were further awarded to the various 
firms who sent exhibits. 

Mr. W. H. Town, the hon. librarian, among other donations, 
announced a series of photographs given by Mr. J. L. Robinson, 
Pics Ny Country Cottages,” by the author, Mr. Ralph Nevill, 
F 

The prizes—a list of which appeared in Zhe Architect of 
October 11—were then distributed by the President. At the 
finish the President said that those of the prize-winners who 
had not presented themselves to receive their prizes, or written 
letters to notify their absence, would be able to receive their 
prizes at the next meeting but one. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered 


She Annual Address. 


Who that cares for his profession, and has watched the 
varied growth of its numerous branches, has not dwelt, at least 
briefly, 1 upon the subject of education for our architects of the 
future, and has not perchance smiled as he thought how 
hundreds are yearly pitchforked into their profession with little 
or no special knowledge of its requirements, and little or 
no aptitude or fitness of mind for the special calls which 
will inevitably be made upon their individuality ? 

Architectural practice of to-day requires, perhaps, rather 
more than in times gone by, that an architect, besides being an 
artistic, should be ‘eminently a practical man—two qualities 
which, it must be admitted, are rarely found in the followers of 
the other arts ; for although our architect forefathers were great 
engineers and wonderful constructors, yet I very much doubt 
whether they had to contend with the thousand and one troubles 
and trials of the modern practitioner, who is expected to keep 
at his finger-ends all manner of small details, as well as large, 
connected in any way with his profession. 

The architects of days gone by were undoubtedly fine 
fellows, but it is not enough simply to study what they have 
done, or left to some extent undone, and go and in our simple way 
do likewise, as far as in us lies ; but we must also study the 
requirements of the age we live and move in, and the possibili- 
ties and capabilities of certain materials and things almost, if 
not quite, unknown to our forefathers. 

Thus we see that no small things are required of the young 
man who wishes to become an architect; and such a one 
should first ask himself, Do I possess the varied qualifications 
required of me? Have I anything of the artist within me ?— 
that is, have I a soul capable of being touched by a beautiful 
sight, a beautiful sound, or a beautiful thought? Is my one 
desire to throw myself, heart and soul, into my work for the 
sake of the work, and for the love of the work, quite forgetful 
of self? Have I a love for overcoming difficulties ? Do I 
recognise the fact that I shall be called upon to meet, face to 
face, unaided, practical difficulties in construction, that must 
be mastered by myself and not delegated to others ?>— 
that common sense, above all things, will be required 
of me?—and that constant observation on my part will be 
necessary, if I am to keep myself az couwrané with the multifold 
requirements of a restless age? And, lastly, he should ask 
himself, Can I think out for myself the best way of meeting 
certain given requirements with readiness? Can I grasp a 
situation, and am I tolerably clear-headed? If the aforesaid 
young man can, without unduly taxing the elasticity of his 
conscience, answer in the affirmative all the foregoing questions, 
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then he may be said to be a fit and proper person to enter the 
ranks of the architectural profession, not otherwise. 

Having entered our ranks, however, it will be clearly seen 
that it is of the utmost importance that his technical education 
should be taken in hand at once and carefully directed. 

Our present system of placing a young man in an architect’s 
office as a pupil is an excellent one in theory, but in practice 
is not quite so good. The principal is generally too busy to 
give much, if any, special attention to his pupil, and frequently 
openly tells the parents of his would-be pupil that if their son 
comes into his office he will simply have to shift for himself 
and “pick up” what little knowledge he can. The parents, 
knowing no better, assume it is all right, and article their son, 
often to find that what they were told is too true, and that their 
son has indeed to “ pick up” what he can. 

The Architectural Association was, no doubt, established to 
help the student, both in his pupilage and in his subsequent 
stage of “assistant,” to acquire a little more knowledge than 
was generally to be learned in an average office. It is now, 
however, beginning to be felt that what may be called “the 
picking-up system” is far from satisfactory, and, in order to 
pass the examination now happily established by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, it is necessary to acquire, some- 
how or other, considerably more knowledge than can be “ picked 
up” in an ordinary office. The Association undoubtedly helps 
considerably, but does not go so far—I am sorry to say— 
towards fulfilling this very desirable object as I, for one, should 
like to see. 

In its early days, when the Association numbered some two 
or three hundred members, our present voluntary system may 
have—and no doubt did—work admirably; but since then 
our numbers have quadrupled, and I venttire to say that of late 
years our system has been strained to its utmost, and has, to 
those who look closely into its workings, shown evident signs 
of giving way. Now, how is this? Well, there are various 
reasons, in my opinion, which I will give you one by one; and 
1 must ask you to examine these reasons, and to face boldly 
whatever conclusions they may lead you to cometo. If you 
will do this, and still remain of the opinion that our present 
system is the best we can adopt under the circumstances, then 
do not listen to any suggested changes. But if, on the other 
hand, you agree with me that a change is desirable, then I 
shall look to every one of you to assist in carrying out such 
a change. 

1. It is against human nature to give away gratis that which 
we have taken some time and trouble to acquire for ourselves. 
Some disinterested people will do it, no doubt, with more or 
less regularity ; but I am afraid it does not come naturally to 
many of us. My views may be pronounced sordid—and so 
‘hey may be; but men must live, as they will tell you for them- 
selves, and I am simply stating facts as I find them. 

2. Neither does it come naturally to us to value at their true 
value those things which we acquire for nothing, or with next 
to no trouble or expense. Getting a thing for nothing induces 
us to value it accordingly. 

3. In the voluntary system we almost entirely lose all 
semblance of regular system. The man who gives his services 
will not be dictated to by another who is only acting in a 
similar capacity ; and we must, therefore, take what we can 
get in the way it is offered, and be thankful. If, however, you 
were to pay your instructors, your committee could decide 
what was required, and request the lecturers or visitors to act 
accordingly. 

4. In casting about for voluntary helpers in a field naturally 
somewhat limited—for, as I have already told you, even visitors 
and lecturers must live, and, in order to live, must look for a 
guid pro guo,in one form or another, for the time and labour 
spent in or upon a class or course of lectures—and, as a 
natural result, the powers that be have sometimes to appoint 
men that might not be considered the most suitable if there 
were a salary attached to the post. 

5. In order to obtain suitable visitors for most of the 
classes, it was arranged some few years back that each visitor 
should only be asked to attend on two or three evenings during 
a session. This had the desired effect of inducing men to 
become visitors ; but has it not had this bad effect upon the 
classes—that the visitors individually never get to know the 
members of a class, and the members of a class never know 
their visitor? Continuity being thus lost, loss of interest is the 
result, since the class practically degenerates into a series of 
independent meetings. 

6. In our voluntary system we work the willing horse, and 
to such an extent as to interfere unreasonably and unfairly with 
his private prospects. It is to our honorary secretaries that I 
more particularly refer. How they get through their work in 
the admirable manner in which they do I cannot conceive ; 
and I do not even wish to suggest that the work could be 
better done—as I know it could not. But I do wish to assert 
that itis not fair or just to expect any man to give up his time, 
often whole days together, in the way that our secretaries are 
apparently expected to do. Some of our other officers have 


very hard work to do, and, to their credit, manage to get 
through it admirably, but our honorary secretaries are over- 
worked, and should be relieved without delay. 

Having pointed out a few of the reasons why, in my opinion, 
the voluntary system is open to objection, I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that several of your past presidents have 
dwelt in their opening addresses upon the fact that our system 
was capable of considerable improvement, and hinted, more or 
less strongly, that some serious steps should be taken to 
achieve such improvement—Mr. Gotch calling “our present 
system of teaching a stop-gap, and desiring that the function 
now fulfilled by the Architectural Association on the voluntary 
system should devolve upon an authority recognised by the 
profession,” and Mr. Slater “doubting whether voluntary work 
is adequate or the best.” 

I should here like to remind you also of the fact that we, as 
a nation, find it to our interest to make ourselves responsible 
for the elementary education of the community. Therefore, 
should not the smaller we, as a profession, recognise the 
desirability of becoming responsible for the technical education 
of our students? I do not mean that simply we, as an Associa- 
tion, should do what little we can, but I mean that the whole 
profession, through its representative body or bodies, should 
take the matter in hand, and do its utmost to forward architec- 
tural education. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects is the one body 
that represents, far more than any other body in the three 
kingdoms, our profession ; but what do we find it doing for 
education? It certainly has instituted a series of examinations 
for those who wish to join its ranks ; and it hopes by so doing 
that in time membership of the Institute will carry more 
weight with it; and that, recognising this to be the case, the 
public will look more and more to the Institute for information 
and guidance in matters architectural. This, of course, all 
tends indirectly to raise the tone and also the standard of 
education in the profession; but it is not in itself education. 
Therefore, I think I may say that the Institute as a body is 
doing nothing directly to educate the younger members of the 
profession. It has, however, lately called into existence a new 
class of members—or rather revived an old one—viz. 
“students”; but, as far as one can tell, from what it makes 
known to the public, the Institute does not at present, at any 
rate, propose to instruct (!) these students in any way, but simply 
to examine them at certain stated intervals. 

Now, as we recognise fully the importance of making our 
body as thoroughly representative and efficient as possible, and 
being by experience conscious of the magnitude of the under- 
taking, and feeling that the support, both moral and otherwise, 
of the elder body in the profession would be of the greatest 
value to us, should we not approach them on the subject, and 
endeavour to obtain their co-operation and assistance in this 
great work? 

The late Mr. Street was in his latter days anxious to see 
our Association and the Institute working more together, 
instead of in separate grooves as they now are, and in 
his admirable opening address to the Institute in 1881 
he referred to the subject at some length, the following 
being short extracts from his remarks :—‘ The Architectural 
Association is in so many respects working in a groove 
which runs parallel to our own, that I can never avoid 
feeling that some means might and ought to be devised 
for enabling that active body to join us.... Surely some 
plan might be devised by which our juniors might, under 
their own government, be training themselves, until they 
gradually fall into their places among us. . I should 
above all things like to see their connection with us esta- 
blished, together with full liberty of self-government as to all 
those educational arrangements which they at present appear 
to manage admirably and prize much. . . . What chance there 
may be of doing anything in this direction I know not, but 
nothing would give me move pleasure during my term of 
office than having to assist in any such fusion of the two bodies 
as might be found practicable.” 

I am fully alive to the fact that Street’s suggestion was not 
received with favour by the Association at the time, and that 
the matter was dropped. But that was eight years ago, and 
since then some of our leading members who were at the time 
opposed to the idea have changed their views on the subject, 
and now see that considerable advantages might be derived by 
following some such scheme as Street proposed. We also 
must not forget to allow for eight years’ change in the two 
bodies themselves, and in fact in the whole situation. What 
was then desirable is now doubly so, for the reason that archi- 
tectural education is recognised now to be of far greater 
importance than ever. 

Strictly speaking, the Institute, as the acknowledged repre- 
sentative body of the profession, is the proper executive for 
carrying out whatever work the interests of the profession at 
large call for—educational or otherwise. But if it will acknow- 
ledge and help the Association in such a way as to practically 
endow it with the authority of the whole profession then the 
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Institute might be said to {be, at any rate, contributing very 


largely to the work of architectural education. 


The Architectural Association has hitherto been the chief, 
and, so far as concerns London, I may say the only educational 


society in the profession. Now, as the Institute is evidently 


alive to thejimportance of professional education, and as we are 
clearly of the same opinion, would it not be well if the two 
bodies} could join hands and work together, instead of sepa- 
By so doing, I believe 
they would form the means for establishing, and effectually 


rately, for this their common object ? 


maintaining, a comprehensive system of architectural training, 


based upon experience in such work, and endowed with the 


moral and material support of our whole profession. 
The Association, as an independent society, would, of course, 


still continue to do good work, as it has done in the past, and 
the Institute would not have to apply for any new charters ; we 


should simply undertake to do conjointly what it would be much 
harder and more inconvenient to do separately with equal 
efficacy, viz. forward the technical education of our profes- 
sion. 

The reasons for our working together for educational pur- 
poses are that we find the task has outgrown our voluntary 


efforts, and they presumably wish to advance the cause of 
education further than they can do simply by the system of 


examinations now coming into operation. 

Having suggested that the Institute and the Association 
should work more together in the future, I will endeavour to 
show you what advantages would accrue to us from such an 
arrangement. But, first of all, it would of course be necessary 
that the Institute should agree to work with us. They might 
decline in ’89 to have anything to do with us, as we did in ’81 
to have anything to do with them; but I hope and believe 
they would not come to any such conclusion. 

In appointing our visitors and lecturers, we should, if we 
were working with the Institute, be able to draw them from either 
our own list of members or from theirs, and, besides this, we 
should be in a position to offer them fees—as I shall point out 
presently—which, if not adequate in themselves all at once’to 
repay the lecturers for all the time and trouble expended, yet 
might make it worth their while to accept such posts, when 
taken in conjunction with the fact that such offices werejfilled 
by the nominees of both the Association and the Institute, 
thus reflecting a certain distinction upon the holder thereof. It 
would be considerably to our advantage if we could,thus get a 
stronger list of visitors and lecturers to help in the Association. 
Men who have a gift for, and who are prepared to make’a 
business of, teaching are much wanted in our profession, and 
such a body of men might be called into existence under some 
such system as I am suggesting. 

Again, with the Institute to help us, we might reasonably 
expect to be able to collect enough money, either in capital to 
endow certain Chairs, or in yearly subscriptions to support the 
same. In our city we have numerous very wealthy companies 
which exist ostensibly for the benefit of certain trades. Un- 
fortunately we have no Worshipful Company of British Archi- 
tects; but if it were pointed out to the companies that do exist, 
viz. the Ironmongers, the Blacksmiths, the Dyers, the Glaziers, 
the Goldsmiths, the Plumbers, the Carpenters, the Paper- 
Stainers, the Plasterers, the Turners, the Tylers and Brick- 
layers, &c., &c., that it really is to the architect to whom they 
look for good designs and good construction, surely they 
might assist in educating the man to whom they eventually 
turn for help. What is the use of registering a plumber if an 
architect designs bad plumbing, and will have it carried out ? 
or of giving a certificate of proficiency to a carpenter if the 
architect provides him with a design unsuited to the material 
in which it is to be executed? There must also be many in the 
profession who would help us if they felt confidence in us, and 
I maintain that greater confidence would be placed in us if it 
were known that the Institute was in some way officially con- 
nected with us. 

We might also reasonably expect the Institute to help us 
with its purse, for, although I am perfectly aware that at pre- 
sent the Institute is not too well off, yet, with a little judicious 
saving in its expenditure, it might find that it could help pretty 
effectually. And I fancy that if the Institute felt that we should 
be glad of its assistance, it would very soon be able to offer us 
such assistance, in the shape of funds to pay lecturers’ fees for 
certain courses of lectures, and in all likelihood all they would 
require in return would be to have some voice in the appoint- 
ment of such lecturers, leaving all matters of detail in the hands 
of the Association and the lecturers. 

Having pointed out how we should gain by being recognised 
and helped by the Institute, I will direct yourgfattention to what 
we should do for ourselves in the way of raising funds—for 
funds we must have, if we are to carry on our work in a satis- 
factory, and not merely in an amateurish, manner. Letters on 
the subject of raising money for the Association have appeared 
of late in the professional ‘papers.and in our own /Vo/es ; but, 
though_I admire the writer’s enthusiasm and,energy, I cannot 
agree with all his views on this subject. However, if he can 


only enable us to raise half the sum he mentions, we shall do 
very well indeed to begin with. 

But before asking others—except perhaps the Institute—to 
help us, I think we certainly ought to show that we are in earn- 
est ourselves, and in order to do this we should raiseour annual 
subscription to a guinea. Our present subscription of half a 
guinea is quite inadequate to carry on all the works we now 
have in hand. It is also ridiculously small when compared to 
the subscriptions paid to other somewhat similar professional 
societies. 

Some few years back, as you will remember, it was proposed 
to raise our subscription, but the general body did not agree to 
the proposition, thinking that if they could get all they wanted 
for half, why pay a whole guinea. But things have changed 
since then, “ technical education” is the cry heard on all sides 
around us, and we are every day being more looked to as an 
educating society, and more and more expected to provide the 
means for our students to acquire the varied accomplishments 
now recognised as necessary in an architect’s education. When 
I joined the Association there were only two or three classes 
for me to take advantage of, and yet I felt that my half-guinea 
was very well invested. Now, a young man joining the Asso- 
ciation has some fourteen or fifteen classes to work in—if he can 
find the time. If we were to apply the old rule of three to this 
little problem, we should find that if half a guinea was well spent 
in ’74, a guinea would be still better spent in ’89 ; and, person- 
ally, I feel convinced that if our members felt that, by raising 
our subscription, they were enabling their executive to provide 
for them really able and reliable instructors, they would at once, 
and with pleasure, pay the increased subscription. Architects 
know as well as anybody the value of money, and what to ex- 
pect for their money ; show them that by paying an extra half- 
guinea they will get value for their money, and you may await 
their decision with confidence. Men pay their guineas to the 
various classes and lectures established outside our body, be- 
cause they feel that these classes and lectures are worth the 
fee ; and they would do so in our case for the same reason. 

Another way to augment our funds would be to charge fees 
for the privilege of joining the various classes. The shilling or 
two now paid to defray the out of pocket expenses of the classes, 
as now arranged, should be raised to something that would 
leave a balance, after paying expenses, to go towards paying 
the lecturers or visitors. The fees might be kept as low as 
practicable, but I feel that it would be only reasonable and 
business-like to charge them. 

With more funds at our disposal the library might be im- 
proved. We have, no doubt, a very valuable collection of 
books, but we should possess many more duplicate copies of 
the recognised text-books of the profession. Besides this, we 
ought, I think, to be able to open the doors of our library for 
more than the two or three hours a week which they are now 
open. And if a series of afternoon classes could be established, 
which members who were in their articles, or who happened to 
have time at their disposal, couid attend, it would be no incon- 
siderable advantage to many of our members, who are expected 
at present to cram all the work they do at the Association in as 
overtime. This is not only a tax on their constitutions, but it 
is also a considerable trial to their strength of mind, as they 
have to give up so much of the time which other young men— 
their brothers and friends—are able to devote to recreation, or 
pursuits of their own selection. If we were to hold such classes, 
as we are at present constituted, I doubt if we could work them; 
but if the Institute would recognise, and assist us to work them, 
I think they would be a great success. But first of all, members 
of both the Association and the Institute having pupils or im- 
provers would have to be sounded as to whether they would 
support such classes by encouraging, and also insisting, as far 
as they were able, that their pupils should attend them. 

Somethingtin the nature of a drawing school would also be 
a valuable adjunct to this Association, but would require con- 
siderably more funds to keep up than are at present available. 
And that something of this sort is required I feel quite certain. 

I have now shown you, as far as the limited time at my dis- 
posal will allow me, the defects of our present voluntary system. 
I have tried to insist that if we are to pose before the w orld as 
a teaching body we should adopt more efficient methods than 
our present ones, and I have given you the opinions of some 
others on this subject. I have likewise tried to show you the 
folly of our trying single-handed to cope with an undertaking 
of such magnitude, and have suggested that we should—with 
their concurrence—work with, and obtain the assistance of, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in this work. I have 
shown you how we should gain by accepting the assistance of 
the one body that really represents the whole profession. I 
have suggested ‘ways for obtaining‘ funds, for carrying out various 
improvements,*.and also for ‘systematising, consolidating, and 
thereby*greatly strengthening the work we are now doing in 
the profession. I have pointed out in these suggested means 
for raising funds that we may confidently look for help to others, 
but insisted that weZ ought to’ show that we ourselves are in 
arnast by first doing'what ‘is obviously necessary, viz, raising 
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our annual subscription ; and, having done all this to the best 
of my ability, I now call upon each one of you, as members of 
this Association, upon each member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, as belonging to the one body that really 
represents the profession at large, and also upon every architect 
outside these two societies who has the smallest degree of sym- 
pathy with our undertaking and love for his profession, to unite 
and to the best of your ability help forward the great cause of 
architectural education. 

Mr. H. L. FLORENCE proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President. He was glad to hear him point out in his 
address the great diversity of qualifications required in an 
architect nowadays. As regarded the system of architectural 
education in the Association, he said he had always been in 
favour of the voluntary system. It had certain advantages that 
could not be enjoyed under paid masters, and students learned 
better and more pleasantly from those who had just learned 
themselves. The time for it, however, he felt was long since 
past, but this was the first occasion when the necessity for a 
change had been put before them so plainly and so forcibly, 
The duty of preparing students for the examinations rested on 
the Association as a teaching body, and the present system, 
however admirable, was not now sufficient. Their funds were 
not large enough, and that would necessitate raising the amount 
of subscription to a guinea. The Institute, hé believed it 
would be found, would be willing to help both as to teaching 
and as to funds, and he was sure that body would concur in any 
well-devised scheme laid before them. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER seconded the vote of thanks. He said 
he was sure they might count on help from the Institute, though 
they must not be in too great ahurry. It had been years before 
they had got the examinations established. 

Mr. COLEA. ADAMS said the proposals made by the President 
would have been heard some years agoin silence, or perhaps with 
something quite the reverse of silence. While recognising the 
need of change, he hoped the voluntary system, so productive of 
enthusiasm and esfri¢t de corps, would be dealt with tenderly. 

Mr. C. H. BRoDIE acknowledged that he saw the expediency 
for a change, as also for increasing the annual subscription, 
which he had voted against a few years past. 

Mr. FLORENCE put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation, and, with a few words of thanks, the 
President terminated the proceedings. 


SEWER-GAS AND STREET LAMPS, 


R. JOHN PENN, the engineer, proposes the utilisation 

of the street lamps in towns as agents for the destruction 

of sewer-gas, He relates his experience of trials for the purpose 
as follows :— 

Some time ago I made a series of experiments to ascer- 
tain whether sewer-gas could be removed from the sewers 
and drains of towns and destroyed in a simple manner. I 
caused an ordinary street lamp to be made practically air- 
tight, the chimney of course excepted, and to be fitted with a 
burner so contrived that the flame surrounded the mouth 
of a pipe, which pipe was in direct communication with the 
sewer. 

The burner was supplied with ordinary gas, 

Test papers were placed in the pipe between the sewer and 
the burner, and also in the chimney. 

The first experiment showed, by the discolouration of both 
papers, that sewer-gas was passing through the lamp, though 
the lamp was not alight. 

The second experiment showed, the lamp being alight, by 

the discolouration of the paper in the pipe, that sewer-gas was 
passing through the flame, while the paper in the ~ imney 
showed, hy remaining absolutely unaffected, that th s -c.c 
was destroyed. 
_ The experiment was repeated, sulphuretted hydrogen being 
introduced with the sewer gas ; in this case the test paper in 
the pipe became almost instantaneously discoloured, while that 
in the chimney remained absolutely unaffected. The duration 
of this experiment was about five hours. It is obvious that, as 
combustion in the lamp was entirely supported by air from the 
sewer, the pressure in the sewer was relieved by this amount of 
air, and as all this air was passed through the intense heat of 
the flame I venture to think that any noxious germs must have 
been completely destroyed. 

Now, it seems to me that if standard lamps, which would 
of course serve also as illuminants, were placed along the 
course of, and connected with, the sewers and drains of towns, 
the pressure in these sewers and drains would be very greatly 
reduced, and sewer gas would not be forced into our houses, 
nor through those leaks, gullies, &c., which now too frequently 
serve as outlets to foul air. 

The principle is capable of extension, notably in private 
houses, is very simple in practice, is by no means costly, and in 
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these times of mysterious oubreaks of fever may be worth the 
consideration and attention of those more versed in such sub- 
jects than I am. 


TESSERZ. 


Rennie as an Architect. 


J. BARROw. 
S INCE there are few parts of civil engineering that do not 
\J occasionally require the aid of architecture, Rennie, at a very 
early age of his progress, was called upon for a display of his skill 
in this line. Amongst his first undertakings in either line was 
that of the Lancaster Canal, which presented many difficulties, 
and amongst others, that of carrying it by an aqueduct over the 
Lune, so as not to interrupt the navigation of the river. Being 
one of the largest fabrics of its kind in Europe, and of a 
pleasing design, it is an object that arrests the attention of 
strangers, and is very generally admired. The bridges of 
Leeds, Musselburgh, Kelso, Newton-Stewart, Boston, New 
Galloway, and a multitude of others, attest the architectural 
skill, the solidity, and, we may add, the good taste of Rennie 3 
whilst a thousand smaller one, with the various lochs, wharf- 
walls, quays, embankments appertaining to canals, rivers, and 
harbours in every part of the United Kingdom, are so many 
proofs of his diversified talent, and his skill in adapting the 
means to the end. The breakwater in Plymouth Sound can 
scarcely be called an architectural work, but it is constructed 
on true hydrodynamical principles, and so gigantic in its 
dimensions, and cyclopean in its structure, as to defy equally 
the force of the waves and the ravages of time. To Whidby, 
who zealously superintended the execution of this immortal 
work, the highest praise is also due; nor was the plan finally 
determined on without his advice and assistance. But the 
architectural work which, above all others, will immortalise the 
name of Rennie is the Waterloo Bridge, a structure which, 
even according to foreigners, had no parallel in Europe (and if 
not in Europe, certainly not in the whole world) for its magni- 
tude, its beauty, and its solidity. That a fabric so immense, 
presenting a straight horizontal line, stretching over nine large 
arches, should not have altered more than a few inches, not five 
in any one part, from that straight line, is an instance of firm- 
ness and solidity utterly unknown, and almost incredible; but 
all Rennie’s works have been constructed for posterity. The 
bridge of Neuilly, which the French ranked as superior to that 
of Waterloo, actually sunk 23 inches. Rennie made nothing 
slight, nor would he engage in any undertaking where, from 
an ill-judging economy, a sufficiency of funds was not forth- 
coming to meet his views. Another work, executed from a 
design of his, is that of the stone bridge over the Thames, by 
which the old London Bridge, so long the disgrace of the 
metropolis, was replaced. His design, which was selected by a 
Committee of the House of Commons, out of at least thirty 
that were offered, consisted of a granite bridge of five arches, 
the centre, one of 150 feet span, being one of the largest stone 
arches in the world which has been constructed in modern 
times. Of the bridges which connect the banks of the Thames, 
three have been built from the designs of one man, a fact which 
must throw a lustre on the name of Rennie, and be regarded 
with a feeling of pride by the most distant connection of his 
family. 
Conservative Restoration. 
GS Ge SCOTT! 


The great principle to start upon is to preserve the greatest 
possible amount of ancient work intact ; never to renew a fea- 
ture without necessity ; but to preserve everything which is not 
so decayed as to destroy its value as an exponent of the original 
design ; never to add new work, except in strict conformity with 
the evidences of its original form; never to mask over or 
smarten up old work for the sake of making it conformable with 
new ; never to “restore” carved work or sculpture, but to leave 
it to speak for itself ; and, generally, to deal with an ancient 
work as with an object on which we set the greatest value, and 
the integrity and authenticity of which are matters which we 
view as of paramount importance. These principles are, how- 
ever, much more readily laid down than acted upon—so much 
so, that to one who holds them the process of restoration is one 
of continual disappointment, vexation, and regret ; for, labour 
as you will to act up to first principles, innumerable 
hindrances stand in the way of their realisation. Sometimes 
the stone is found to be so utterly disintegrated that it is with 
the utmost difficulty—here a bit and there a bit—that you can 
trace out by laborious study what were the original details ; and 
to attempt to keep these bits seems as hopeless as to preserve 
a body which falls to dust as you look at it. Sometimes, when 
this is by no means the case, a barbaric builder or clerk of 
works, or an over-zealous clergyman, interferes in your absence, 
and destroys the very objects you have been most labouring to 
preserve. A conscientious representative having been blamed 
for incurring extras in one place, makes up for it in another by 
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introducing, before one is aware of it, a sweeping clause, which 
condemns quantities of work one meant most religiously to pre- 
serve ; and, from one cause or another, one is always finding 
one’s intentions more or less frustrated. Still, however, this is 
better than acting on no principle at all ; or must be better than 
openly to advocate and act upon those which are decidedly 
wrong. However this may be, there is no doubt of the fact that 
our churches and old buildings are everywhere losing their 
value through misdirected and reckless, or at least overdone, 
restoration ; that it is high time that some public protest be 
made against it, and some course adopted for its prevention ; 
and that each of us in our own practice should institute a rigor- 
ous examination as to what he has done and is doing, with a 
view to a stern falling back upon true principles, that the 
churches yet unspoiled may yet be saved. I am, however, very 
uncertain whether we do not all go upon a very wrong principle 
in our dealings with ancient churches. I could almost wish the 
word “restoration ” expunged from our architectural vocabulary, 
and that we could be content with the more commonplace term 
“reparation.” We have got into the way of assuming that the 
“ restoration ” of a church must, in its own nature, be the signal 
for pulling it to pieces from top to bottom. Not only must 
substantial repairs be attended to, the foundations underpinned, 
the strength of the walls looked to, decayed timbers spliced or 
new ones here and there inserted, the most decayed stones 
carefully cut out and replaced, the covering made reliable, and 
the fittings put in seemly order, following and retaining every 
remnant of what is ancient, the stonework cleaned from its 
thick coatings of whitewash, and the roofs divested of the con- 
cealment of modern ceilings—but, beyond all this, everything 
must be meddled with; the seating all taken up, floors removed, 
plastering stripped from the walls, the whole church left for 
some months at the mercy of the elements by the removal of 
its roofs ; windows which do not please the clergyman or the 
squire replaced with more pretentious ones—indeed, the whole 
thing overhauled, and radically reformed from top to toe. We 
all of us, however conservative our views, adopt something 
approaching to this as the normal and necessary view of a 
restoration, and the chief difference between us is that, if the 
architect be at heart earnestly conservative, the church comes 
out from the ordeal with a certain amount of its ancient self 
remaining, but with very much of a new garb, or very much of 
its ancient look and very many of its interesting ancient 
features gone ; but if his feelings are not conservative, so much 
the more is there of novelty instilled, and so much the less of 
antiquity retained in the restored church. 


The Study of Works of Art. 
J. G.. FICHTE. 

Art summons all men to the enjoyment, but only a few to 
the use or even to the knowledge, of her secrets. But in order 
that a work of art may even come into contact with our minds, 
and we ourselves enter into communion with it, it must first of 
all be understood ; that is, we must thoroughly comprehend 
the purpose of the artist, and what it is which he desires to 
communicate to us by his work, and be able to reproduce this 
purpose as the pervading spirit of the whole work out of all its 
parts, and again to deduce these from the purpose which 
created them. Still, this is not the work itself, but only the 
prosaic part of it—that only which, in the contemplation of the 
work from this point of view, lays hold of and penetrates us 
with irresistible power, is the truth of art; but still, we must 
first possess the introductory knowledge, this comprehension of 
the work in its organic unity, before we are capable of its enjoy- 
ment. This organic unity, indeed, like all works of genius, 
still remains infinite and inexhaustible, but it is no mean plea- 
sure to have approached it, although only at a distance. We 
may return to our common occupations, and forget this glorious 
revelation, but it will abide secretly in our souls, and gradually 
develop itself there unknown to us. After a time we will 
return to this work and see it under another form ; and thus it 
shall never become old to us, but with every new contemplation 
create a fresh life within us. We shall no longer desire some- 
thing new, for we shall have discovered the means of trans- 
forming even the oldest into young and living originality. 


The London Bridge of the Romans. 
C. R. SMITH. 

The absence of inscriptions among the Roman remains in 
London is striking, but doubtless to be accounted for in the 
same manner that we must explain the non-existence of temples, 
public buildings, and the city walls. Every stone, like every 
inch of ground in London, has its value. Continued building 
and rebuilding for centuries has never allowed inscribed stones 
to sink into the safe obscurity which in less populated and more 
remote stations has shielded these memorials of our prede- 
cessors from the hands of ignorance and avarice. But “though 
the gold be wanting,” though our Londinium cannot rival in 
remains of public buildings, costly statues, and sculptured 
sarcophagi and altars, the towns of the mother-country, yet the 
reflective antiquary can still find materials to work on, can 


point to the localities of the less obtrusive and imposing, but 
not less useful structures—the habitations of the mercantile and 
trading population of this ever mercantile town. The numerous 
works of ancient art which have been yet preserved afford us 
copious materials for studying the habits, manners, and customs 
of the Roman colonists ; the introduction and state of many of 
the arts during their long sojourn in Britain, and their positive 
or probable influence on the British inhabitants, This is, in 
fact, the high aim and scope of the science of antiquities—to 
study mankind through their works. It appears that we have 
no direct testimony to the existence of a bridge across the 
Thames at London in the time of the Romans. Dion Cassius, 
who wrote in the early part of the third century, alludes to a 
bridge when recording the invasion of Britain by the Emperor 
Claudius (A.D. 44). He states that “the Britons having fled to 
the Thames, towards the mouth of the river, easily forded it, 
well knowing the shallows and depths ; while the Romans pur- 
suing were, from their ignorance of the fordable parts, greatly 
endangered. But the Gauls again setting sail, and some of 
them having passed over by the bridge further up the Thames, 
they attacked the Britons on every side with great slaughter ; 
but, blindly pursuing the fugitives, many perished in the bogs 
and marshes.” This notice of a bridge, though not entirely 
satisfactory as to locality, is clear and positive as to the very 
early erection of one somewhere at or near London. It is not 
likely that if a bridge had not been thrown across the Thames 

either at that early period or in subsequent times, that this 
historian would have written as he did. The only question 
that may be raised appears to be the possibility of this author’s 

speaking of the bridge in the time of Claudius merely because 
one was known to him at the period when he wrote (almost two 

centuries later). But the difficulty appears to me to rest in 

attempting to deny the existence of a bridge across the Thames 

at London at any period during the positive settlement of that 

people in Britain. That the Romans, to whom the building of 
bridges was an everyday business, should have omitted erecting 

a work so indispensable for the continual traffic and intercourse 

between the two divisions of their chief city, and so necessary 

for communication from all parts of the province, is quite incon- 

ceivable and contrary to their usual custom and policy. They 

spared no labour in conveying from remote quarries stupendous 

stones for foundations of walls and buildings, compared with 

which the construction of a bridge would not be more difficult 

of accomplishment nor less necessary. Indeed, the neighbour- 

ing forests would have furnished materials in abundance. The 

proximate station of Pontes, the Ad Pontem in the North, the 

Pons Elii, Tripontium, Durolipons, and the names of other 

stations compounded of Duro (water) and Srzva (a bridge), 

can, I think, leave us in no doubt as to the common occurrence 

of bridges in Britain. My position is, first, that with such a 

people as the Romans, and in such a city as Londinium, a 

bridge would be indispensable; and secondly, that it would 

naturally be erected somewhere in the direct line of road into 

Kent, which I cannot but think pointed toward the site of Old 

London Bridge, both from its central situation, from the general 

absence of the foundations of buildings in the approaches on 

the northern side, and from discoveries made in the Thames on 

the line of the old bridge. 


Copying Ornament. 
De Ra EAY: 


There has been much said and written upon purity of style, 

and it may startle some to see it asserted that this has had 

only one tendency, and that has been to retard the progress of 
the art of ornamental design in this country. But many of the 

kinds of ornament called styles being themselves impure, in so 

far as they are destitute of the first principles of beauty, a 

servile adherence to them is not only a very questionable kind 
of purity, but calculated to corrupt the taste, while it retards 
originality of conception. If an ornamental designer were 

asked to imitate another in the same profession, he must either 
be conscious of his own inferiority, or feel his reputation com- 

promised by the request. And the same may be said of any 
other profession where conception or originality of design is 
required to constitute excellence. If a poet imitates the works 
of another poet, he thereby acknowledges his own inferiority, 
and so does the artist who copies the work (either ancient or 
modern) of another artist. But in neither case can the works 
copied constitute or supersede the laws or first principles of 
art. The greatest merit of all works of art, either in poetry, 
music, painting, or sculpture, consists in their being unlike the 
style of any that have preceded them, for there are no limits to 
the inventive powers of genius, and, indeed, it is only invention 
and originality that prove the possession of that divine gift. 
But the mode of proceeding in regard to tuition in the orna- 
mental arts has, in this country, been of a very opposite 
character. What has hitherto been understood by purity of style 
is nothing more than servility of copying, and if we were to 
inquire very closely into the origin of what are termed styles of 
ornament, we should find their claims to this distinction to rest 
on a foundation of a very slight and unsatisfactory kind. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE President of the Architectural Association hardly 
did justice in his address to the proposals of Mr. A. W. 
EarLE about obtaining funds for the Association. His 
letters have exercised influence with the Association, since 
it is again proposed to raise the subscriptions, and to appeal 
to certain companies for further assistance. All this is no 
more than a way of utilising Mr. Earr’s scheme, and he 
should be credited with having anticipated the committee’s 
scheme. Nor is it fair to suggest that, if Mr. EARLE can 
obtain half the money he estimated as required, he ought to 
be satisfied. Nothing can be done in the way of collecting 
funds without the co-operation of the Association, and it 
would be unfair to expect Mr. Ear Ee to take the initiative. 


THE proposals for a Belgian Exhibition at West Ken- 
sington, under the direction of Mr. J. R. WuiIt.ey, are 
warmly encouraged by the Belgian Government, by the 
various trade guilds and chambers of commerce, and by 
the principal fine art societies, &c. Colonel J. T. Nortu, who 
is to be president of the reception committee, owns large 
cement works near Antwerp, and proposes to erect in the 
grounds at Earl’s Court a facsimile of a Belgian fort, 
which, it is expected, will be mounted with guns supplied 
by the well-Enown firm of CockERILL & Co., of Seraing, 
and, as the colonel has invited General SToEFs to visit 
London with a number of Belgian. Volunteers, we may 
expect to have the pleasure of witnessing Belgian gunnery 
practice in London next summer. Arrangements are being 
completed to take over to London some of the best 
Belgian exhibits from the present Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion, and the paintings from the celebrated Wiertz Gallery 
in Brussels. Two meetings of the principal Belgian manu- 
facturers and merchants, convened and presided over by 
M. Léon pE Bruyn, Belgian Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce, have been held in the Marble 
Hall of the Ducal Palace, when Mr. WuitLey and Mr. 
Epovarp Skve, Belgian Consul-General in England, 
furnished full particulars concerning the undertaking, and 
were very cordially received and applauded. 


THE operations connected with the financing of the 
Tivoli in the Strand have given rise to much talk in London, 
and a case connected with them was heard in the West- 
minster County Court on Wednesday, when Mr. Watrrr 
EmDEN, architect, sued a Mr. Hurter for 24d. 5S. ,, f0¥ 
professional services. It appeared that, in June 1888, Mr, 
KENNEDY, a solicitor for defendant, called at plaintiff’s 
office on behalf of the defendant, and asked for a copy of 
the plans of the Tivoli, as the defendant was seeking to 
obtain a mortgage upon the building. Certain documents 
were given to Mr. KENNEDY, including copies of plans. 
Mr. EmpEN, in his evidence, said he originally was 
employed by the defendant, who was erecting the Tivoli, 
and then the place was to be taken over by a limited 
company, which the defendant was going to float. The 
plans were given to Mr. GARRARD, the surveyor to the 
mortgagees. In consequence of a letter from Mr. KENNEDY, 
one of his clerks went to the offices of the mortgagees and 
explained the plans. The mortgagees were tae Mutual 
Fire and Life Assurance Company, of King Street, Cheap- 
side. Mr. Garrarp called upon him and told him that 
the company would not advance the money until they got 
the plans of the old buildings. His original contract was 
that he should have “Institute terms,” which he had had, 
They did not include those plans. These were wanted in case 
any question as to ancient lights ever arose. The defendant 
instructed him to do everything the insurance company 
required. The mortgage was eventually obtained. The 
defendant offered to pay ten guineas, but that was not 
enough. Mr. Garrarp said he only advised the insurance 
company to make the advance upon the examination of the 
plans of the old buildings ; he did not think the charges 
excessive, certainly not so far as the plans were concerned. 
Defendant’s counsel said his client was at one time the 
owner of the old Tivoli Restaurant. The place was sold for 
100,000/., and 70,000/. was to remain on mortgage. The 
plans were only borrowed, and the plans of the old building 
should have been in the office of Mr, EmMpEN, If he had 


made plans for the company, the company should pay; for 
them as they were bound to do. All the work which his 
client should pay for was the loan of the plans andjthe two 
journeys to the insurance office by the plaintiff’s clerk. 
Seven shillings an hour was too much for the clerk’s time 
and superintendence. The Judge said the defendant was a 
mortgagor, and, unless the work had beendone, the 
defendant would not have got the money. The amount 
was for the jury to’arrive at, but he thought‘the whole of 
the evidence was in favour of the plaintiff. The jury gave 
a verdict for the plaintiff for twenty-one guineas, and 
judgment for the amount was given, with cosis. 


THE collection of drawings and paintings of birds now 
to be seen at the Fine Art Society’s shop in Bond Street, is 
one of the best of those one-room exhibitions which often 
give more pleasure than many which fill large galleries, 
Mr. Marks is never more successful than when painting 
birds. Out of a desire to be accurate, and from his pains- 
taking manner, his figures sometimes appeared cramped, as 
if he held his brush close to the point. But with birds before 
him he works more freely, and lines and colours can be put 
under the microscope without risk. Mr. Marks is ahumourist, 
but he has too much respect for birds to caricature them. He 
represents them in a way that might be called reverential. 
GOETHE used to say that Rooss the painter entered so 
thoroughly into the ways of sheep as to make his pictures 
horrible from their naturalism. But one has never had a 
feeling of that kind before any work by Mr. Marks. He 
does not lose himself in his ornithology. In arranging 
them three drawings are often put together in a frame, but 
they gain a certain decorative character from the arrange- 
ment. The whole of them, we are told, “is the result of 
frequent morning visits to the Zoo during the past summer 
months” ; but it must not be supposed that any one of them 
suggests that the subject is not at liberty. Many have a sky 
for a background, and in others the sea is seen, and well 
painted. Mr. Marks frankly admits that he _ bitterly 
laments the want of practice in his early studies of drawing 
objects in motion, but the figure of a sea-bird on the wing 
suggests that the artist hardly does justice to his power by 
his words. At the same time, it may be asked why he does 
not commence studies in motion now, and make up for his 
neglect of them in the past. There are seventy-three works 
(including a sketch that was made in 1837), and whether 
the author depicts owls or eagles, canaries or pelicans, love- 
birds or vultures, the same power is seen. Most of the 
drawings were sold prior to the private view, and much 
grumbling has been heard because there were not more to 
buy. The purchasers are wise, for it is not often artists 
arise who have the love of birds which Mr. Marxs’s works 
exemplify. 


In the summer of last year the Corporation of Scar- 
borough sought for plans, designs, and estimates for the 
work of laying-out the Weaponness Valley Estate, com- 
prising gardens, pleasure-grounds, and sites for detached 
villa residences. The scheme also contemplated the en- 
largement of the Mere itself to something like the extent it 
occupied many years ago, and so that it should, with a com- 
paratively shallow depth, be both available and safe for 
boating and fishing in summer and skating in winter ; the 
plans should also be made to include refreshment-rooms, 
conservatories, boat-houses, &c., as well as residences. 
Prizes of 150/, and 5o0/. were offered for the first and second 
best plans respectively. Eleven plans, with, in some cases, 
accompanying drawings and descriptive details, were received 
by the Corporate Property Committee, and since their 
receipt they have been on view to the members of the 
Town Council at the Town Hall, and their characteristics 
have been reported upon by the borough surveyor to the 
Town Council. A committee of “the whole house” unani- 
mously selected two, one bearing the motto “ Progress,” 
and the other that of ‘Floreat Scardeburg,” as first and 
second ; the next in excellence were those marked “Re- 
creation” and “Scardeburg ” respectively. The first-prize 
plan is the production of Messrs. EpEson & ROWNTREE, 
architects, Scarborough ; the second prize;is awarded to. 
Mr. R. Upcuer, of Penzance. The estimate of cost for 


“Progress” is 26,800/., and of “Floreat Scardeburg ” 
25,0312, 
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where else, each managed by different sections of the art 
representatives of the neighbourhood, instead of being all 
under one roof, with a united direction and purpose. The 
causes of these divided interests were not difficult to perceive, 
but he hoped that in the near future we might see each of those 
great foci of industry with a suitable academy fixing a banner 
under which the surrounding art might be gathered and 
nourished. Thinking so highly as he did of academies, he 
invited them to join him in wishing “ Success to our Royal 
Academies of Art,” coupling the toast with the name of a dis- 
tinguished Scottish Academician, Mr. John Smart. 

Mr. Smart said the kind words Mr. Powell had spoken in 
regard to the Academies were the outcome of his kind and 
generous nature. Still he was willing to accept all Mr. Powell 
had said in good faith and believe it himself, but he was sorry 
to say that lately some people had slightly differed from both 
Mr. Powell and himself. There had been things said of the 
Academies—both of the Royal and the Scottish—which they 
could not, he thought, all agree with. He would not say more 
upon that subject, but would content himself with thanking 
them for the way in which they had responded to Mr. Powell’s 
toast, and with assuring them that it was the desire of the 
Academy to do everything in its power for the art of Scotland. 

The Croupier (Mr. M‘Taggart, R.S.A.) next gave “ The 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts.” In some humorous 
remarks he sketched the popular conception of an artist’s free- 
and-easy life. However far that conception might be from the 
truth, still artists’ ways were exceedingly attractive, and men 
from all quarters supported them. Artists were never jealous 
of each other. He remembered when the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of the Fine Arts was started about thirty years ago, 
and since that time it had done noble and good work. 
Exhibitions generally, however, were now on their trial; 
they were not so successful as formerly, and _ there 
were a good many reasons why. Exhibitions were a 
tremendous service to young artists; they were also a great 
boon to the public, but to the older artists they were no benefit 
whatever. One of the great drawbacks to the happiness of an 
artist’s life was these annual exhibitions. If he went wrong the 
committee of the exhibition would “sky” him to let him know 
he had gone wrong. If he was hung on the line he had critics 
of the press, who knew everything so much better than artists 
did, and were always perfectly ready to tell artists where they 
went wrong. They were perfectly ready to guide artists. No 
doubt that was one of the disadvantages, but the real draw- 
back was this, the great difficulty there was to get great works 
of art. No man had a kindlier feeling to the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of the Fine Arts than he had. It was a pity, in a city like 
Glasgow, the Institute should be struggling to pay its way. 
Some of the richer men might put their hands into their 
pockets and pay off the debt, and that would go a long way to 
encourage the fine arts and give heart and soul to the art move- 
ment in Glasgow. He proposed the toast in the hope that 
some of the richer men would pay off the debt speedily, and 
prove themselves worthy successors of such men as A. B. 
Stewart and John M‘Gavin. 

Mr. P. S. Dunn, who responded, said that in looking around 
at the exhibition, they must feel there was a body of artists 
among them of whom they might well be proud. The Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts might largely take the credit of 
having brought those artists to the front. During the past 
twenty-eight years their exhibitions had gone on from year to 
year improving, and they might certainly claim to have as fine 
a body of artists in Glasgow as any city in the kingdom, not 
excepting London. He was told occasionally they were 
hanging rubbish and rejecting good work. He still maintained 
they were exercising a good influence in bringing to the front 
artists whom even our French neighbours delighted to honour 
on the occasion of their great exhibition. 

Mr. Templeton proposed “The Royal Scottish Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours.” He had been assured by the 
chairman, he said, that in respect to material prosperity, in 
respect to finances and membership, the Society was in a 
highly prosperous condition. In respect to the immaterial 
part, he had only to look round the walls to see examples of the 
highest excellence, and many examples of the highest promise. 
He spent a good part of his life criticising the work of water- 
colour painters, because in his employment he had no fewer 
than 160 water-colour designers. He had also a designing 
school which contained over sixty people. While the art 
of the Society was pure art, the art of his workpeople was not 
necessarily coarse art. He expressed the gratification he per- 
sonally felt in knowing more than he had hitherto done of the 
Water-Colour Society, and in seeing those extremely beautiful 
works of art. Such works would be a credit to any society, and 
could be placed side by side with those of the most influential 
societies in Europe. 

The Chairman, who replied, said it was indeed very gratify- 
ing when looking at the surrounding pictures, and recalling to 
memory their early exhibitions in West Nile Street, to note the 
vast strides made by their members in water-colour painting, 
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ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


lies annual meeting was held on Friday, October 18, when 
the following members were elected officers for the year 
1889-90 :— 

President, Sir Thomas A. Jones; secretary, B. Colles 
Watkins ; treasurer, Thomas Farrell; keeper and librarian, 
P. V. Duffy; visitors, living model school, P. Vincent Duffy, 
Thomas Farrell, Alfred Grey, W. Osborne ; visitor, day living 
model school, S. Catterson Smith ; professor of painting, Sir 
Thomas A. Jones; do. of sculpture, J. R. Kirk; do. of archi- 
tecture, Thomas Drew; do. of anatomy, W. Thornley Stoker, 
M.D.; do. of history, W. J. FitzPatrick; do. of literature, 
Edward Dowden, LL.D.; do. of antiquities, J. T. Gilbert, 
LLD.; do. of chemistry, Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D.; 
trustees, Sir Thomas A. Jones, B. Colles Watkins, W. Osborne; 
auditors, A. J. Mayne, Thomas Drew. 

Council, 1889-90 —Thomas Drew, A. J. Mayne, H. E. Doyle, 
C.B., James Brenan, J. H. Owen, B. C. Watkins. 

A letter from Viscount Powerscourt was read, offering to 
present to the Academy a portrait of himself painted by the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield, R.H.A. 

It was unanimously resolved :—‘* That the secretary be 
directed to convey to his lordship their thanks for his gift, and 
of their warm appreciation of the interest which his lordship 
has always taken in the progress of Irish art, and the services 
which he has rendered to it as president of the Art Union of 
Treland.” ’ 

The election of an Associate of the Academy was then pro- 
ceeded with, and Mr. R. T. Moynan was unanimously elected. 

The annual report of the council was submitted to the 
meeting, together with the statement of accounts, which 
showed a marked improvement on the results of the year 
preceding. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


HE annual luncheon of the members and friends of the 
Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
preliminary to the opening of the exhibition on Monday last, 
took place in the Fine Art Galleries, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow, on Thursday in last week. There was a large 
attendance, between eighty and ninety gentlemen being pre- 
sent. Mr. Francis Powell, R.W.S., P.R.S.W., president of the 
society, occupied the chair, and Mr. William M‘Taggart, R.S.A., 
was croupier. 

The Chairman, in proposing “The Royal Academies of 
Art,” said there could be no doubt that their Royal Academies 
were a great help to art. It might be that there were periods 
when, through the altered conditions of life and an increasing 
population, they failed to meet the requirements of the time. 
Still, they formed the core or backbone of the art of the country, 
and sooner or later showed the stamp of its progress in those 
centres of the kingdom's civilisation where they were esta- 
blished. It seemed to him that now our large cities had 
become so populous they should each have an academy of art, 
comprising the best painters, sculptors, and architects of the 
district, and holding the principal exhibition of pictures within 
its walls, being also the nucleus of artistic education. Young 
students and artists could not always leave the place where 
their families were established and migrate to London or 
Edinburgh, and yet every important centre of commerce had 
its considerable contingent of art lovers and workers who 
would be immensely benefited by an academy wherein all the 
art of the locality was concentrated. Unfortunately we found 
art in our leading cities sadly wanting in unity. Let them look, 
for instance, at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, &c, 
where the chief exhibitions of paintings were held in one place, 
the artists’ meetings in another, the art schools being some- 
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and to see the higher standard of art shown in the present 
gallery. It had been a steady rise and progress, some men 
doing better in one year than another, but all advancing like a 
determined army. Since their last exhibition the Society had 
received a most distinguished honour, Her Majesty having been 
pleased to command that every member should have a diploma 
signed by her royal hand, a special favour conferred only on 
three or four other societies in the kingdom. In connection with 
the toast which preceded, he was in hopes his colleague, Mr. 
M‘Taggart, would have taken the opportunity of thanking the 
Institute for its kind co-operation with their society. He should 
now take the opportunity of thanking the chairman and presi- 
dent and council of the Institute for their continued courtesy and 
goodwill to the Society, not forgetting Mr. Walker the secretary. 
Water-colour painting, he continued, was a branch of art quite 
by itself, and was not intended as a rival, or to supplant any 
other method or material. Water-colours were always limited 
in dimension, and were quite unsuited for large work, for in 
attempting it some of the peculiar beauties of the medium were 
lost through mechanical difficulties ; but to their branch of art 
was given a charm that from its modesty was apt to be 
undervalued by the world in its greedy seeking for sensation, 
and which by its very character became a weakness and a 
fault in the hands of inexperience. He alluded to its delicacy. 
If they looked at nature with attention they perceived the ex- 
quisite refinement and delicacy bestowed by God’s hand on all 
things, from the tender pencillings on the petals of the wayside 
flowers twinkling in the grass to the wondrous modelling of the 
towering heights of the vast cumulus cloud ; and surely to see 
expression given to that which was so insisted on by the Great 
Master became a delight to the eye, and there was no known 
medium that lent itself so perfectly to render in gem-like scale 
these subtleties of nature as water-colour art. He thanked 
them for the warm response they had given to Mr. Templeton’s 
toast. 


ART AND HISTORY. 


ofaee fourth Ancoats Sunday lecture was given at the Public 

Hall on last Sunday afternoon, by Professor W. B. Rich- 
mond, A.R.A. It was usually supposed, the lecturer said, that 
history had exclusively influenced art. What he wished to 
show, on the other hand, was that art—-that was to say, man’s 
emotion finding vent in the delineation of his ideas, his aspira- 
tions, and his admiration for God’s work—came long before 
writing was invented, and consequently long before history was 
invented. The desire for the creation of beauty was no doubt 
one of the first attributes of man as contrasted with his more 
bestial appetites. In prehistoric caves, which showed man 
existed on the face of the globe at least 30,000 years ago, we 
not only found patterns and designs engraved upon bones, but 
in the British Museum any one could see that there was an 
artist in those times who knew how to draw an elk as well as 
most people. At the present day upon the weapons, the 
spoons, and the dishes made by the uncivilised Fijians and 
Samoans patterns were to be seen of as beautiful design as any 
they could find in Persian, Japanese, Greek, or modern English 
art. All this went to show that the desire of man was to make 
beautiful forms, and all this knowledge of design went before 
language. Four thousand years ago, in Egypt, there was a 
very highly cultivated and advanced art, proving that prior to 
that period there had probably been many centuries of artistic 
growth. This art had probably given to us moderns the only 
idea we could have had of what the life of the ancient Egyptians 
was, for without it we should never have found out the Jan- 
guage which was expressed in the form of hieroglyphics, these 
forms being simply a result of the imitation of natural objects. 
Art and religion had always gone hand in hand. Among the 
Greeks, who brought the beginnings of their art from Egypt, art 
was the exponent of their mythology. The stories of their 
religion were depicted upon their vases. Art rapidly progressed 
in Greece until we found it taking a sudden jump in sixty years 
from an archaic and almost barbarous state to a point of such 
cultivation in the time of Pericles as the world would probably 
never see again. After its climax in that period, the art of 
Greece began to dwindle, but it was revived in her colonies, 
and when the Normans went down to Sicily they found the 
Greek people carrying on their noble art and their noble archi- 
tecture. From them the Normans learned how to. build 
churches, and they brought their architecture to Europe, and 
from those Normans we had the architecture which adorned 
England now. In the tenth century of our era there was, 
practically speaking, no art in Europe ; but at the siege of Con- 
stantinople the Greeks who were living there made their way up 
among the Greek islands to Venice, and were employed to 
make the mosaics for the vast shrine of St. Mark’s, which was 
the parent, as it were, of not only the Italian but of all the arts 
of the West. A century and a half later an Italian sprang up 
who studied under a Greek artist, and who in the space of forty 
years adorned the churches from north to south and from east 


to west of the Italian continent. From him, Giotto, and to him, 
Giotto, we Westerns owed practically all we knew about art- 
In conclusion, Professor Richmond referred to the increasing 
employment of machinery in modern times. Machinery had 
its advantages, but it also had its dangers. It might supplant 
the handicrafts ; but he was confident that the time would come 
when machinery would have to take its proper place, and when 
it would no longer be allowed to overwhelm the craftsman and 
break down his originality. 


THE NEW SPALDING CLUB. 


HE third annual meeting of this club was held in the 

Advocates’ Hall, Aberdeen, on Monday. There was a 

large attendance. Mr. P. J. Anderson read the annual report 
of the Council as follows :— 

The Council are again able to congratulate the club on the 
condition of its affairs. The membership continues to reach the 
limit assigned by the rules, and the finances could not be in a 
more satisfactory state, as no subscriptions are in arrears. 


Deceased and New Members. 

During the past year the Club has been deprived by death 
of seven of its members—Rev. C. Elrington Bisset, of Lessen- 
drum; Mr. P. H. Chalmers, the honorary treasurer ; Professor 
Christie. Mr. J. R. Cornwall, Mr. A. L. Pirie, Mr. J. F. 
Thomson, and Mr. H. J. Trotter, M.P. for Colchester. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate the loss sustained through 
the death of Mr. Chalmers. With him originated the idea of 
reviving the Spalding Club, and from none could that idea 
have come more appropriately, owing to his hereditary 
connection with the literary history of the district. It is to his 
enthusiasm and energy that we in large measure owe the 
successful start made by the new society. His interest in its 
affairs never lessened. Professor Christie was elected a member 
of Council in 1888, and was entrusted with the editing of a 
volume of Selections from the Wodrow MSS. The Council 
anticipated a full and painstaking treatment of the subject by 
Dr. Christie, but, unfortunately, at his death only a general 
plan had been sketched out. Mr. Thomson, a young man of 
much promise, was, it will be recollected, associated with the 
Rev. Mr. Cooper in the editing of the ‘‘ St. Nicholas Chartulary.” 
In losing him the club has lost a valuable member, and one 
who bade fair to become an archzologist of note. Mr. 
Trotter, a grandson of Andrew Philip Skene, of the Halyards 
(Fife) branch, took a lively interest in the appearance of the 
first volume issued by the club: and shortly before his death 
printed for private circulation a genealogical tree, showing the 
descent of the Skene family (in a form to correspond with the 
volumes issued by the club). His sister, Miss Trotter, has 
courteously placed a limited number of copies in the hands of 
the secretary for distribution to members of the club that may 
be specially interested in the family. Among the new members 
admitted to fill up vacancies in the ranks of the club, the 
Council are glad to note two Scottish peers, who have not 
merely done much for the study of Scottish archeology in 
general, but have especially deserved well of printing societies. 
These are the Marquis of Bute, to whose munificence the 
Grampian Club owes the sumptuous -edition of the Chartulary 
of Cambuskenneth, and the Ayr and Galloway Society a 
Collection of the Charters of the Friars Preachers of Ayr; 
and the Earl of Rosebery, the founder and president of the 
Scottish History Society, and the donor to its members of a 
volume of papers connected with the Forty-five. 


The Club’s Publications. 

Since the last annual meeting, two volumes have been 
issued to the members of the club :—‘ Lacunar Basilicae 
Sancti Macarii Aberdonensis. The Heraldic Ceiling of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Machar, Old Aberdeen,” described in 
historical and heraldic detail by W. D. Geddes, and Peter 
Duguid; “Fasti Academiae Mariscallanae Aberdonensis. 
Selections from the Records of the Marischal College and 
University,” edited by P. J. Anderson. Vol. I., Endowments. 
The publication of the Selections from the Wodrow MSS, 
referred to above, was contemplated by the original Spalding 
Club so far back as 1844. From the annual report of that 
year, it appears that “the Council have resolved to apply for 
permission to have transcripts made from the manuscripts of the 
industrious Wodrow, now in the Library of the University of 
Glasgow, of such portions of his collections upon the lives of 
the Reformers and most eminent ministers of the Church of 
Scotland as refer to persons connected with the ecclesiastical 
history of the North-Eastern Counties” (“Notices of the 
Spalding Club,” p. 32). From entries in the account books of the 
old club, it would seem that the transcripts had actually been 
made, but these the secretary had been unable to trace. 
Accordingly, renewed application was made to the Senatus 
of the University of Glasgow, who readily allowed the MS. 
to be again copied. The selected portions of the collections 
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(which in all fill twenty volumes) treat of the lives of the follow- 
ing divines :— 

_I. Ministers and Bishops :—John Craig, second reformed 
minister at Aberdeen (1573-79), previously colleague of Knox, 
and afterwards chaplain to James VI.; David Cunningham, 
first reformed Bishop of Aberdeen (1577-1600), previously sub- 
Dean of Glasgow ; Peter Blackburn, second bishop (1600-16), 
previously Regent at Glasgow University ; Patrick Forbes, of 
Corse, fourth bishop (1618-35) ; Adam Bellenden or Ballantyne, 
fifth bishop (1635-38), previously Bishop of Dunblane, and 
afterwards rector of Portlock ; John Forbes, minister at Alford 
(1593-1606), and afterwards at Middelburg and Delft; John 
Durie, minister at Montrose (1585-1600), previously at Edin- 
burgh; David Lindsay, Bishop of Brechin (1619-33), pre- 
viously minister at Dundee, and afterwards second Bishop of 
Edinburgh. 

II. Principals and Professors :—Alexander Arbuthnot, first 
reformed Principal of King’s College (1569-83) ; James Lawson, 
sub- Principal of King’s College (1569-72), afterwards minister 
at Edinburgh ; Robert Howie, first Principal of Marischal 
College (1593-98), afterwards Principal of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews ; William Forbes, fourth Principal of Marischal 
College (1620-21), afterwards first Bishop of Edinburgh; Charles 
Ferme, Principal of Fraserburgh College (1598-1605), pre- 
viously Regent at Edinburgh University ; John Johnston of 
Crimond, Professor of Theology at St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews (1592-1611). 

After the death of Professor Christie, it became the duty of 
the editorial committee to select another editor. They unani- 
mously agreed to request the Rev. Robert Lippe, chaplain to 
the Royal Infirmary, &c, to undertake the work. That gentle- 
man has consented to act, and the committee are confident 
that at his hands the book will receive careful and scholarly 
treatment. A considerable portion of the collections is already 
in type. As it is wished, where possible, to give portraits of 
the above divines, members of the club aware of the existence 
of such will confer a favour by communicating with the 
secretary. Together with the Wodrow biographies it is pro- 
posed to issue a volume of miscellanies, the materials for which 
are being collected by the committees on family history, burgh 
records, and church records. The Council would welcome 
further contributions suited for such a volume. It is matter of 
regret to the Council that, owing to the departure for Canada of 
the Rev. Dr. Gammack, the progress of the collections towards 
a history of Angus and the Mearns has been temporarily sus- 
pended. The editorial committee have found it no easy task 
to discover an editor at once competent and willing to under- 
take a work for which Dr. Gammack’s qualifications were 
peculiarly great. A similar difficulty has been experienced in 
connection with the projected history of the Gordons. The 
family papers of the Marquis of Huntly have been freely placed 
at the disposal of the club, but as yet no editor has been found 
bold enough to venture on so wide a field. The Council are 
assured that satisfactory progress is being made in the prepara- 
tion of the other works promised in former reports :—The 
“ Register of the Scots College at Rome”; the “ Diary of the 
Scots College at Douai”; the “History of the Family of 
Burnett”; the “Annals of Banff” ; the “ Folk-lore and Place 
Names of the North-Eastern Province”; the translation of 
Bosca’s “ Lives of the Bishops” ; the “ History of the Family 
of Forbes”; the “Book of Bon-Accord” (revised edition) ; 
the “Bibliography of the Shires of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Kincardine,” &c. Volumes dealing with the history of agricul- 
ture in the three counties, and with the rise of natural science 
in the same district, are also in contemplation. 


Protection of Ancient Monuments. 


The Council would remind the club that by Rule I. its 
objects are defined to be “to promote the study of the his- 
tory, the topography, and archeology of the North-Eastern 
Counties, and to print works illustrative thereof.” The Society 
therefore is not purely a book club, but is interested in all 
matters affecting local antiquities. A suggestion has been 
made which commends itself to the Council, to assume, in 
connection with the Act of 1882, for the better protection of 
ancient monuments (45 and 46 Vict. cap. 73), some practical 
duty of surveillance over the ancient monuments belonging to 
the district. The proposal has arisen in consequence of an 
application made to one or more gentlemen interested in 
archeology, who happened also to be members of the club, by 
General Pitt Rivers, the Inspector of Monuments under the 
Act, requesting them to take steps towards the formation of a 
local committee for such surveillance, a small grant from the 
Treasury being available towards any outlays that might be 
necessary. Considering the circumstance that one of the most 
notable works of the former Spalding Club, and one amongst 
the most remarkable single contributions to archeology made 
by any club, consists of the work known as “ The Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,” the duty or function thus suggested seems 
both apt in itself and appropriate to the Society. It is proper 
to state that the Ancient Monuments Act has in view only the 
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remains generally regarded as prehistoric, “ dolmens, ancient 
forts, and similar monuments,” and not “ more recent historic 
and ecclesiastical ruins, such as castles, abbeys, or churches.” 
Cf such prehistoric remains only three are at present 
scheduled in Aberdeenshire (the Bass of Inverurie, the vitrified 
fort on Tap o’ Noth, and the Newton stone), one in Moray- 
shire (Sueno’s stone, near Forres), two in Forfarshire (the cross 
slab at St. Vigeans, and the so-called British forts on the Black 
and White Catherthuns), and none in either Banffshire or Kin- 
cardineshire. But, under the roth section of the Act, provision 
is made whereby other monuments of like character may, on due 
representation, have extended to them a similar protection. Inthe 
two volumes of the “ Sculptured Stones ” are chronicled no fewer 
than 39 ancient monuments in Aberdeenshire, 4 in Banffshire, 
12 in Morayshire, 3 in Kincardineshire, and 53 in Forfarshire. 
During the twenty-two years that have elapsed since the 
appearance of the second volume many other remains have 
been brought to light, and it has been suggested to the Council 
by more than one member of the club that it would be a fitting 
task for the present Society to carry on the work of its prede 
cessor by preparing a supplementary volume. This matter 1s 
referred to the editorial committee. 


INTERESTING ANTIQUARIAN CASE. 


action has been brought by the Earl of Home against 
the trustees of the late John Sturrock, engineer and sur- 
veyor, Dundee. The late Mr. Sturrock was a zealous anti- 
quarian, and his collection included a unique jet bracelet and 
an urn, which he found on opening a tumulus on the farm of 
Balcalk, Tealing, about nine years ago. ‘These articles were 
exhibited in the Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, for two 
years ; but they were now, along with the remainde: of Mr. 
Sturrock’s collection, to be sold by Mr. Dowell in Edinburgh at 
the end of this month. The Earl of Home in this action seeks 
to interdict the sale of the bracelet and the urn on the ground 
that they are his property, and that they were removed without 
warrant. ‘The complainer states that in the early part of 1880 
Mr. John Sturrock, without any warrant or authority whatever, 
entered upon the complainant’s farm, and opened one of the 
said mounds thereon, in which he found a skeleton, behind the 
right shoulder of which was the urn mentioned in the prayer of 
the note, and round the neck of the skeleton were jet or cannel 
coal beads and plates, forming the necklace also mentioned. 
Mr. Sturrock took away the urn, and the necklace consisting of 
the beads and plates. All this was done most unwarrantably 
and illegally, and without the knowledge or consent of the com- 
plainer. Shortly thereafter the urn and necklace were placed 
by Mr. Sturrock in the museum of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, in Edinburgh, and the complainer having learned 
this from a paper read by Mr. Sturrock before the Society, he 
caused intimation to be made to those in charge of the museum 
that he claimed the said articles, but that he was willing to 
allow them to remain in the meantime for exhibition in the 
museum—the complainer, however, understanding that they 
were not to be removed therefrom. The complainer, however, 
has now learned that the executors of Mr. Sturrock have 
instructed Mr. Dowell to sell the articles, and the sale has been 
advertised to take place on the 29th, 3oth, or 31st inst. On 
inquiry, the complainer learns that some time ago Mr. Sturrock 
took away the articles from the museum. This was done, how- 
ever, without the complainer’s knowledge, and only lately came 
to his knowledge, he till then believing that the said articles 
were still in said museum. 

In their defences the respondents state that Mr. Sturrock, 
having obtained permission from Mr. Miller, tenant of the 
farm, to examine what appeared to be a natural hillock in one 
of the arable fields, discovered therein near the surface a cist 
or stone coffin about 3 feet long by 2 feet deep and 2 feet broad, 
containing a skeleton embedded in fine sand. Behind its right 
shoulder he found the urn or food vessel, curiously ornamented 
with twisted markings and zigzag lines ; beneath the urn a 
flint knife and bronze pin; and lying round the neck and 
shoulder the necklace, apparently of jet, consisting of 147 beads 
and plates, which is believed to be the most perfect’necklace 
of the kind yet discovered. These articles were interred along 
with the deceased person, whose skeleton was found as above 
mentioned. The interment occurred at least two thousand 
years ago, and the coffin appears not to have been disturbed 
from that time until its discovery by Mr. Sturrock. The 
deceased person, or other original owner thereof, is believed 
and averred to be unknown, or otherwise the complainer is 
called on to produce a title as executor or next-of-kin to that 
person. The articles so found became the property of the 
finder, Mr. Sturrock, who was well known as a zealous and 
experienced antiquarian. He did not conceal his discovery, 
but published full details, taking special pains and precautions 
to restore the necklace and prevent injury to the urn and neck- 
lace from exposure. He exhibited them before the Society of 
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Antiquaries on April 12, 1880, and read the paper referred to, 
subsequently published. He left them on loan in the Society’s 
museum for nearly two years. About 1882, on his request, 
they were returned, and continued in his possession as part of 
his valuable private collection of antiquities. They explain 
that, Mr. Sturrock having, after a long and painful illness, died 
on December 25, 1888, the respondents, his executors- 
nominate, entered into possession of his estate, including his 
large and curious private coliection of antiquities, of which the 
articles in question formed a valuable part. They advertised 
for claims against the estate in the usual way. In terms of the 
directions of trust disposition, they offered the whole collection 
to the British Museum, then to the Museum of Antiquities ; but 
these bodies having successively failed to come to terms, they, 
three months ago, began to advertise the sale of the collection 
at Edinburgh. The complainer was all along well aware of 
the whole circumstances connected with the discovery of the 
articles by Mr. Sturrock, and the subsequent possession and 
acts of ownership had by him and his executors of and regard- 
ing the same. Until the presenting of this note the com- 
plainer did not advance or intimate any claim with regard to 
these articles to Mr. Sturrock or his executors, but acquiesced 
in and consented to his and their dealing with them as his and 
their lawful property. 

Mr. Dickson, for the complainer, said it was admitted that 
Mr. Sturrock found the articles on the farm. This was not the 
case of aman going about and accidentally discovering the 
coffin. Mr. Sturrock knew that this was an artificial mound, 
and that there might be something within it, and he had no 
right to examine it only with the permission of the tenant. 
This coffin was not treasure-trove in any sense. The action of 
Mr. Sturrock was like that of a man going into a safe and 
taking out the contents. Mr. Sturrock was clearly a trespasser 
upon the ground. It might well be that the Earl of Home, if 
he recovered these articles, might be liable to be called upon 
by the Crown to account for them; but in the meantime he 
could not allow the respondents to dispose of them, and prob- 
ably make them irrecoverable. 

Lord Kyllachy : Do the Crown permit this sale? 

Mr. Dickson: It was only through our action that the 
Crown knew of the sale. 

Lord Kyllachy : If the articles are of any antiquarian value, 
I should be surprised if the Crown allowed them to pass away. 

Mr. Dickson said that if his lordship continued the case, he 
would communicate with the Crown. 

Lord Kyllachy said that would be the proper course to pursue, 
as he considered the Earl of Home had no title to interfere. 

Mr. Kennedy, for the respondents, said the Earl of Home 
could purchase the articles at the sale, and consign the 
purchase price until the question was settled. As to the 
Crown, they knew of the find from the very first. 

His lordship adjourned the case, to allow the Crown an 
opportunity of appearing, 

Counsel for complainer, Mr. Dickson; agent, R. Strath- 
earn, W.S. 

Counsel for respondents, Mr. Kennedy ; agents, Macpher- 
son & Mackay, W.S. 


BEDROOM ROBBERIES. 


Apes is hardly anything in “ professional” thieving that 
startles people more than the audacity with which bed- 
rooms and other upstairs apartments are continually robbed. 
House after house, mansion after mansion are plundered in the 
same manner. And not the least curious part of the business 
is, how orderly everything is arranged for the thieves. The 
family are mostly at dinner, the ladder is always handy to be 
placed in position, the room is known, the window is merely on 
the catch, whilst the money, jewellery, and other valuables are 
all within easy reach. The two men, or three, are quietly 
counting the minutes. The attack is suddenly whispered, and 
darlings of cabinets and drawers suddenly change owners, the 
ladder disappears, whilst the “operators ” vanish into thin air, 
leaving a chambermaid to record their performance to the 
family below. Three men are preferred to ‘work the job,” if 
they can depend upon each other, in preference to two, and 
sometimes a ladder is not required—the strongest man “ giving 
a back,” upon which the nimble one mounts, whilst the third 
man keeps “watch and ward” until all is safe. Should he see 
danger in the air, a descent is speedily made, and the ladder is 
left to tell the story of what has happened. 
With respect to the common window-sash catch, it is really 
a marvel how such a rough-and-ready fastening for windows 
can be continued after all the robberies by its aid that have 
taken place. Windows have to becleaned both inside and out- 
side ; and in order to do that, unless in special constructions 
the lower sash must be loosened by having one side of the 
beading, or upright flat rod that screws into the side of the 
window-frame to keep the sash in its place, removed. This 
constant removal tends to loosen the fit of the sash, and, toa 


certain extent, affords an amount of guiding power to the 
thief. When the burglarious entry is about to be effected, as 
readers of newspapers know, a common knife is inserted 
between the sash-bars of the upper and lower sashes, and 
forces back the catch. The rest, of course, is plain burglary, 
for up goes the sash, and in goes the thief. Once inside, the 
first thing that he does is to quietly fasten the door, and, with a 
confederate upon the ladder outside, he hurriedly begins to 
ransack all over the room. Should the catch be too stiff for the 
knife, then comes the treacle-plaster and the glazier’s diamond. 
As the burglar’s tools are mostly in first-rate working order, it 
only takes a few seconds for the diamond to make the cuts that 
are necessary. The pane of glass having been thus marked, 
the treacle-plaster or liquid glue is gently laid on, and 
as gently pulled outwards, when the glass comes away stick- 
ing to it. When we say “gently pulled outwards ” we must ex- 
plain that there is, firstly, a sharp but silent jerk to break from 
the diamond-cuts, when the removal, without noise or fractional 
breakage, is very rapidly effected. It seems almost past belief 
that there are a number of sash-catches, stops and other con- 
trivances easily obtainable to foil all this; to render nugatory 
the action of the diamond, the liquid glue, and the criminal 
skill of the most expert window-burglar. In the Lichfield case, 
as was Stated at the time, there was a large quantity of plate 
and some money which was left untouched, but which certainly 
would not have been had time and the fates permitted. Toa 
large class of persons who occupy houses having from ten to 
twenty windows, the item of expense may bea consideration. 
If, however, they will take into account that it is under more 
than usual conditions of structure that any windows above the 
first floor need be thus fortified, the cost should not be of a 
deterrent character. Safe sash-fasteners, at prices from two 
shillings upwards, can be obtained at all furnishing iron- 
mongers’ shops. For instance, there are sash-fasteners that 
screw up, others that wedge, and others, again, that both screw 
and wedge. In addition to these, there are spring-catches 
fixed in the side-slides of the window-frame that are very 
secure; perhaps a look over our advertising columns may 
afford the searcher after a trustworthy fastener a clue to 
where his desire can be gratified. There is no difficulty about 
it whatever, for the fastener that has any pretension to value 
will be pointed out to the purchaser most readily by any 
respectable tradesman who sells such articles. 

A word here may be said respecting the summer time—about 
windows that have to be left open in the evening to let in the 
welcome cooling air. In that happy atmospheric existence 
sash-fasteners are not required; hence, the problem arises as 
to what mode of security should be adopted. We do not think 
that anything better can be used than wire protectors, made in 
some what the following form and dimensions. Let there be 
some steel wire about one-eighth of an inch in thickness made 
into a lattice-work with the crossings at right angles and diagon- 
ally as is usually seen. Some may prefer brass, but brass is easily 
cut whilst steel, of the size here given, takes time, and generally 
more force—whether with the file or metal saw—than the thief 
can well command whilst standing upon a ladder. The wire- 
work can be made into inside window-screens, as we often see 
done in brass, and fastened strongly inside. The metal may be 
nickeled or gilt, which will give a neat appearance to it and also 
prevent rusting. If such screens are properly fastened with 
suitable sash-catches, then entering rooms by the windows will 
be a much more difficult task than it has hitherto been. Indeed, 
it may be almost affirmed that in the darkness of the evening 
the present mode of burglary by window would be almost 
abandoned by thieves. In the first place there would be no 
practicable way of getting at the window-catch to undo it; for 
we recommend the disuse of the present unguarded spring-catch 
altogether, except for higher floor windows. Even in summer 
time those stout steel screens would offer considerable protec- 
tion when the windows are thrown open for ventilation. Lest 
we forget it, we will mention that the practice of leaving the 
room-door key on the inside is about as dangerous as such a prac- 
tice can well be. It gives an enormous advantage to the thief 
when the servant comes tothe door ; in this wise. Upon finding 
the key turned against entry, she immediately hurries downstairs 
to give the alarm. By the time, however, that she has reached 
the dining-room, or wherever the family may be in the house, 
the thief or thieves have all got safely away with as much of 
the property as they had in readiness at the moment of their 
disturbance. Under these circumstances, the better way 
would be to have the keys of rooms anywhere but in the locks 
inside of such rooms. Most locks of the kind have a small 
slide-bolt in addition to the lock-bolt proper. That bolt might 
be dispensed with ; and under the alteration a thief would be 
rather “hard set” to fasten himself in by means of the lock- 
bolts, so as to gain time for escape whilst the alarm was being 
given. Again, in houses which are exposed to such unwel- 
come visitations it would be well, if the expense was not con- 
sidered too great, to have an electric wire from every attack- 
able window in communication with the occupied rooms 
below. Those wires could be attached to bells only sufficiently 
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loud in tone to be heard in that room. The reason for that is 
that the thieves in the room upstairs, being always on the 
listen for the least alarm, would be so far deceived as to be 
lulled into a false sense of safety, instead of decamping at once 
upon hearing an alarm, and taking with them whatever they 
could manage to scramble off with. Upon the ringing of the 
electric bells every available person should immediately rush 
to the back of the house, calling for any neighbours where 
practicable. It would be advisable, too, that a couple of police 
lamps should be kept alight during the hours when such 
robberies are “ within measurable distance” of being attempted. 

Where the electric wire might not be available, a bell-pull 
on each landing to ring only a bell of low tone might be fixed, 
so that if the servant either had any suspicion or found a room- 
door fastened from inside she need take no particular notice, 
but pull the cord and trip downstairs as if nothing was the 
matter. It would also conduce materially towards detection if 
frequent patrols with a lamp in hand were made round the 
premises—by two men if possible—in the company of a little 
terrier dog. Everyone knows how impudently those active ex- 
plorers will go sniffing and snuffing about, and how savagely 
they will “set” and snarl and bark at anything living, though 
still, that they see or hear intheir course. We have tested them 
in the house and can well remember how one retreated up the 
stairs barking and screaming at the stranger until it took refuge 
under a bed in aroom on the third floor. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that the workers in crime never rest. Munguaim 
dormio is their motto; they are never asleep, but are always 
plotting, scheming, and devising attacks upon the person and 
property of society, whether the latter is asleep or awake. 

Under such hostile circumstances it behoves society to be 
on the alert, very much on the alert, indeed. Recurring for a 
moment to the door-fastenings, it may be urged with some 
reason that many persons would object to any alteration in the 
lock arrangements upstairs, principally on account of involving 
expense. In that case, then, let them remain, and let the bell- 
pull on the landing be used in the cautious way that has been 
previously described. 

We will here mention two room-robberies of recent date 
that may well tax one’s credulity as to how they could have 
been so safely committed. The family were at supper, and 
whilst they were so comfortably occupied the “ looting” was in 
full swing upstairs; and this is how it was carried out. The 
thieves seem to have been quite engineers in the “art and 
mystery” of the business. In a stack-yard about half a mile 
away from the doomed domicile they found three ladders, and 
some ropes, with which the ladders were lashed ship-shape 
fashion together ; and having done that, the next thing was to 
keep a good look-out for the solitary county policeman. They 
managed to give that important functionary the blind side of 
the road, and on they went towards the scene of operations, 
where they patiently waited their opportunity. That was not 
long in coming; the supper-bell rang, which to them was the 
signal for the “assault” upon the outworks. It was not many 
minutes ere one of them was at a bedroom window, where the 
sash-catch was instantly forced, when a drawer was eased of 
its treasure of fifty pounds in Bank of England notes, forty 
sovereigns, three gold rings, a bracelet, and three purses having 
some twelve pounds in gold inside of them. It was quite un- 
usual for so much money to be kept in the house; but here 
comes the speculative nut to be cracked. The robbery took 
place upon the Monday evening, the money having only been 
obtained from the bank upon the previous Saturday, and it was 
to be paid to the servants in wages on the Tuesday morning! 
Here is a problem upon the evolution of cause and effect, con- 
joined with time, place, and circumstances; one upon which 
the “expert” in such matters may not only “season his 
admiration,” but exercise his brains upon the coincidence of 
some phases of the doctrine of Probabilities. 

In this case the thieves thought carefully about their own 
safety whilst “in action,” and took extraordinary precautions 
thereunto. They locked the bedroom door, more than one of 
them having entered through the window when the discovery 
of the money was announced. They screwed up the house 
doors leading to the lawn, stretched a strong copper wire, and 
locked the bedroom door, the scene of operations, and then they 
shook hands with themselves and went to “duty” with much 
comfort and certainty of undisturbed success. And all this 
time the family supper was going on in the regions below. At 
nine o’clock one of the servants found the bedroom all right ; 
at half-past nine she had occasion to go there again, and found 
the door locked inside. Supposing that her mistress was there, 
she quietly walked downstairs and joined her fellows in the 
servants’ hall. But it was not until half-past eleven o’clock, 
when the mistress went to bed—there was no master—that the 
robbery was discovered. Ly that time the thieves and the 
sovereigns and the three purses and the gold that was within 
them had “vanished into thin air.” Ofcourse the police were 
speedily informed of what had happened, but more of that pre- 
sently. 

Following this case is one that almost takes the breata of 


our credulity away from us. Here, again, the servants and 
family were at home, and the house was broken into and 
robbed. And now comes the strange feature in this robbery. 
There were two dogs within doors and several out in the 
grounds ; the mansion contained a dozen servants ; yet we are 
told that notwithstanding family, servants, and dogs not a sound 
was heard of a strange kind all the evening. Can anyone give 
a satisfactory solution of all this? 

The first exclamation with most people is, ‘‘ Where were the 
police?” The time to send for the police is before a burglary, 
and the question to ask them is, ‘“ Where is the residence of 
the nearest local architect?” Heis the man to send for upon 
entering into possession of a dwelling, when every defect in 
security, and the practical remedy, will be pointed out. It is 
most unreasonable to rail against the police in these affairs. 
They have no more control over them than they have over the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. Give the police a reasonable 
chance in their duty of protection, and they will not fail. We 
say this advisedly, from all that we have seen and know of the 
police. 

Having now given what we deem to be useful hints upon 
prevention and security with respect to this class of robbery, 
we will say a few words upon the exceedingly careless manner 
—the almost culpably careless manner—in which property is 
kept in upstairs rooms. 

In our opening observations we mentioned that in upstairs- 
room robberies the money and other valuables are nearly 
always within easy reach, that is, that they are generally kept 
in a drawer, and not unfrequently left upon the dressing-table. 
The marvel has long been that persons who have hundreds, 
even thousands, of pounds’ worth of what may be called 
“highly concentrated property,” so far as bulk, value, and 
portability are concerned, do not avail themselves of the many 
secure depositories that have been constructed for such 
purposes, and which show a considerable degree of elegance in 
their appearance. These “safelettes”—to coin a name—can 
be obtained from the principal makers of almost any pattern, 
and, ard passu, almost any strength, that the purchaser desires. 
We have seen several specimens, and where a few pounds are 
not of vital consideration, they can be ornamental and mounted 
to agree with the decorations and furniture of any room, no matter 
how costly both may be. 

In looking over our advertising columns the reader will see 
the names of leading safe-makers, from which he may choose 
for himself, at prices from ten to forty pounds. Cases for such 
safes are made to resemble articles of furniture, and fit into 
recesses in the room or otherwise. We saw at Hobbs’s, in 
Cheapside, one of those safes very snugly ensconced in 
a small chest of fancy wood dressing-room drawers, the 
usual drawer front being the door of the case. The 
safes inside are lined with crimson or blue, or any coloured 
cloth that may be fancied. But safes without ornamental 
cases can be painted and grained according to any desired 
pattern The higher class are fire-resisting, and have for 
fastening no fewer than eleven bolts of one kind and another 
round the door, the said door being made of 73-inch metal, 
with steel-plate in the interior, whilst the body is of extra strong 
boiler-plate or steel all round. Those who do not require it 
can have safes without the fireproofing, but including all the 
thief-resisting strength of the others. Mr. Tann, of Newgate 
Street, can also supply plate and jewel-safes for dressing-rooms, 
and so can the Messrs. Chubb. It will thus be quite evident 
that, apart from any window opening, one of the safes here 
spoken of would fully exhaust all the time that the burglar 
would have at his disposal. But it will occur to persons who 
may read this article that small safes have been bodily passed 
through a window and carried away. That has happened, but 
inquiry has afterwards shown that such abstraction took place 
under circumstances that are not likely to be found in any 
dwelling-house. In the case of small jewel or plate safes 
instances arise in which the owner desires to make “ assurance 
doubly sure” by having the safe itself fastened to its place. To 
meet that condition, an application to the maker at the time 
of purchase will elicit the best and most practicable information 
upon the point. 

We cannot conclude this paper without saying a few words 
upon the proper custody of keys. Cases are continually arising 
in which keys are not to be found when wanted. All locks of 
any character are supplied by the maker with two keys. At 
some time or other one of the keys gets either lost or mislaid, 
thereby leaving only a single key to go on with. Assuming the 
lock to be in everyday use, what is the position of the owner 
then? He must either stop the lock in order to send the 
remaining key as a pattern to have a fellow one cut by, or go 
on at the risk of losing what he has got. And that happens 
unpleasantly now and again, when the lock must be removed 
altogether. We have known a gentleman continue with one key 
to open a large office-safe, until “in the fulness of time’ that 
key also disappeared ; in fact, was lost. Nothing now remained 
but to have the workmen in from the maker’s to break open the 
safe. And so they came with drills and chisels and sledge- 
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hammers to make an entry. After many hours’ belabouring 
that was effected at the cost of the men’s time, and the 
removal of the safe to the factory fora new door and other 
important repairs. Now, all that expense and annoyance could 
have been avoided by having a third key fitted at the time that 
the safe was bought. From a long experience of such matters 
we have always recommended a third to every lock that is 
intended for any purpose of lock-security. In such a case in 
the event of any key being mislaid, another of the three can 
be sent to the locksmith’s as a pattern for a new one to be cut 
by, without occasioning any inconvenience whatever. 

We sincerely trust that our remarks here will have the 
effect of drawing the attention of our readers closely to the 
matter of security for windows and upstair rooms, and we feel 
satisfied that, if those to whom such security is of importance 
will carry out the suggestions which we have laid down, they 
will not regret it, and may have much cause to be exceedingly 
thankful. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED. 


a] atte: directors of Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, ventilating 

engineers, London and Glasgow, have resolved, subject 
to final audit, to recommend a dividend of 12 per cent., free of 
income tax, on the ordinary shares of the company, for the 
year ending September last, placing to the reserve fund one- 
sixth of the profits earned, and carrying forward 2,352/. 85. 5a. 
The year ended has been the most prosperous since the forma- 
tion of the company. The directors attribute this success and 
their consequent ability to pay such a handsome dividend, 
which has been declared at the same rate each year, to their 
constant study of the requirements of architects, and to the 
great and ever-increasing demand for the latest improved form 
of the self-acting air-pump ventilator, patented in 1882 and 
perfected in 1887, which, though much superior in design, 
make, and action, is now sold at 50 per cent. less than previous 
and inferior forms, constituting it not only the most efficient 
and ornamental, but the cheapest ventilator in the market. 
The company have at present some very important contracts 
in hand and in prospect at home and abroad, and plans have 
been prepared for the ventilation of the Canadian Houses of 
Parliament, Ottawa ; new Municipal Buildings, San Francisco ; 
the new Mormon Temple; and the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt 
Lake City, &c. 


THE SUBSIDENCES IN CHESHIRE. 


ie Salt Union directors, as the result of their conference 
at Crewe with the members of the Northwich and Winsford 
Local Boards, have forwarded to the two Boards a list of ques- 
tions, to which answers have been appended and the document 
returned to the Salt Union. The questions are framed on the 
assumption that the land subsidences in Cheshire have been 
caused by the pumping of brine by the Salt Union and their 
predecessors, and that compensation should be paid in respect 
of damage resulting therefrom. The Boards propose that com- 
pensation should be paid to non-receivers of brine royalties 
(but not to royalty receivers or their tenants) within the area 
covered by the Bill of 1881. Any works using brine are to be 
excluded, as well as railways, rivers, canals, and bridges. Com- 
pensation to the extent of rd. a ton or 1d. per 1,000 gallons of 
brine pumped is only demanded for ‘uture damage, the dis- 
tinction between that and past damage to be determined bya 
general survey ; no further applications to Parliament for in- 
crease of compensation to be allowed for ten years. The 
Boards, in answer to the question whether since 1881 anything 
has occurred to alter the right to compensation for damage, 
assert that prices have been largely increased, and that public 
opinion has greatly altered, the right being now admitted by 
most of the opponents of the Bill of that year. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Hammersmith.—On Saturday the completion of this fine 
church was celebrated, when the tower was dedicated by Arch- 
deacon Hessey. The new church takes the place of a small 
chapel of ease, which was erected in 1631 to remove the incon- 
veniences which the residents of the hamlet felt in having to 
trudge through a mile and a half of muddy lanes to their parish 
church at Fulham. When Hammersmith, in 1834, was sepa- 
rated parochially from Fulham this chapel became the parish 
church. After two centuries the old building retained only two 
claims to a longer existence—first, it was a type of the architec- 
ture of the period—a claim which had been considerably 
weakened by repeated alterations and efforts at enlargements ; 
and, secondly, Archbishop Laud, when Bishop of London, laid 
the foundation-stone and consecrated it. A prayer which he 
composed for the first of these occasions was used in 1882, 
when the late Duke of Albany laid the first stone of the nave 


of the new church, and again in 1886, when the Duchess of 
Albany laid the first stone of the chancel. In Laud’s diary is 
found the entry, ‘1631, Tuesday, June 7th, I consecrated the 
Chapel of Hammersmith.” The new church, which is Early 
English in style, is one of the largest and finest of modern 
London churches. It is built externally of red Mansfield stone 
and internally of Ancaster rag, with Box Ground and Corsham 
stone dressings. The arcading, which is richly moulded, is of 
blue Bath stone. A noticeable feature is the Belgian marble, 
which is used for the columns, caps and bases, as also for a 
dado round the inside of the building. The new church 
measures externally 183 feet in length, 67 feet 6 inches in 
breadth, and 76 feet in height, and, including the morning 
chapel; affords accommodation for about 1,300 persons. The 
tower measures 127 feet from the ground to the top of the 
parapet and 158 feet to the top of the pinnacles, with which the 
four angles are terminated. A lofty flagstaff surmounts the 
whole, and will be a conspicuous object for many miles round. 
The cost of the church has been about 25,000/. There is a 
debt of some 3,800/. still due. The architects of the church 
were Mr. H. Roumieu Gough and Mr. J. P. Seddon. 


Llandow.—The restoration of the interesting little church 
of Llandow, near Cowbridge, Glamorgan, has been commenced. 
The church will be fitted with new seats, prayer-desk, lectern, 
chancel seats and altar-table, all of oak ; also a stone pulpit. 
The work is being carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
Kempson & Fowier, architects, Llandaff, and Mr. John 
Morgan, of Llantrissant, contractor. 


Hayward v. Sandon Bros. 


SIR,—The letter you were good enough to publish last 
week with reference to the above matter was forwarded to you 
by inadvertence, without my clients, Messrs. Sandon Bros., 
having seen or approved it, and at their request I wish to 
withdraw it. They nevertheless intend to contest the case. If 
you will kindly insert this in your next issue I shall be much 
obliged.—Yours faithfully, W. SECKHAM WITHERINGTON. 

79 Mark Lane, London, E.C.: 

October 23, 1889. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Thorneycroft, R.A, having recommended the 
adoption of the design by Mr. G. A. Lawson for the statue of 
Burns, which is to be erected in Ayr, his advice has been 
approved by the committee. Mr. John Mossman’s design 
was placed second. 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Artists, 
Wolverhampton, has just been opened. Pictures to the number 
of 120 have been contributed. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Birmingham Art Circle 
opened on Wednesday. Forty-four paintings and drawings 
have been contributed by nineteen out of thirty members who 
constitute the Society. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill’s book on “ Old Cottage Architecture” 
has been placed on the art prize list by the Science and Art 
Department, 


Mr. T.S. M‘Callum, of Manchester, has been appointed 
engineer in place of the late Mr. R. Vawser, for carrying out 
the main sewerage works of the local board district of Royton, 
near Oldham ; also to complete the Slack Brook sewerage and 
sewage purification works for the Local Board of Swinton and 
Pendlebury, near Manchester. 

The Industrial Home and School, Coventry, erected from 
the designs of Mr. H. Quick, of Coventry, was opened by Lord 
Leigh last week, 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth, F.RIBA, Master of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, on Wednesday opened the Jubilee Art, 
Science, and Technical School that has been erected at 
Bingley. 

Considerable Alterations have been made to the Work- 
house, Cardiff, embracing the ventilation, which is now carried 
out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. 

The Corporation of Hull having acquired 50,000/. under 
the Hymers bequest, preparations are being made for the 
erection of a college. It has been agreed to hand over nearly 
20,0007. to the newly-elected body of governors, with the view 
of operations being commenced at once. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue County Council of London, after consideration, have 
perceived that the widening of the Strand cannot be post- 
poned for an indefinite time, while the subject of the com- 
munication with Holborn is under deliberation. On 
Tuesday it was resolved to seek for ‘“‘ powers to acquire the 


land and buildings on the north frontage to Holywell Street, 


sufficient land and buildings on the north side of St. Mary- 
le-Strand Church, and a portion of the enclosure at the 
west end of the said church, so as to form a practicable 
roadway with frontage thereto,” in addition to the block 
on the south side of Holywell Street. With so much space 
at their disposal as is proposed, the Council should be able 
to convert the Strand into a satisfactory thoroughfare. 


Tue Salford Town Council are at present considering 
the best means of improving the dwellings of the poor in 
the township. As an experiment, the cost of finding accom- 
modation for 200 families, or, in all, 1,000 persons was sought. 
The town clerk, the borough engineer, and the medical officer 
of health have been engaged for four months in the 
-inquiry. It was found that the destruction of the worst 
specimens of insanitary property would involve the dis- 
lodgment of 300 households, but the number of persons 
would be only goo. Accommodation for dwellings for 
even a larger number could be found on vacant plots of 
land belonging to the Corporation. The report says :— 
“Tt is recommended that the erection of dwellings project 
be decided upon and put in hand with the least pos- 
sible delay. If the works are’ forthwith commenced and 
proceeded with, it may reasonably be anticipated that to meet 
the present insanitary condition of things an expenditure will 
be required of from 100,000/. to 150,000/, during the next two 
or three years ; but if, as your committee have reason to 
anticipate, the project of acquiring one or more of the sites 
for the erection of artisans’ dwellings should be allowed to 
be taken in hand by private enterprise, or by a company 
which, we understand, is being formed for the purpose, the 
liability referred to would be correspondingly reduced.” 
Before proceeding with the works the committee recom- 
mend that the town clerk and the borough engineer should 
jointly report to the Council as to the best course to be 
pursued to carry out the scheme, under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, or the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, as 
well also as to the probable expenditure involved, the fund 
from which such expenditure should be obtained, and the 
mode of raising and paying the same. 


On the wall of that part of the Louvre known as the 
‘Pavillon de Rohan, and facing the Rue de Rivoli, 
standing in niches on each side of the gateway, are 
‘eight statues—K Leper, Hocur, Marceau, DeEsaix, NEy, 
Soutt, Lannes, and Massena. ‘They were all instru- 
‘ments of the ambition of the first NapoLreon, but 
they also distinguished themselves as soldiers of the Re- 
‘public. They were not, however, the sole representatives 
of militant France at the end of the last century, although 
it might be supposed that they were selected on that 
account. It is now proposed to put forty-six additional 
statues in the niches of the same facade, and as peace hath 
her victories as well as war, there will be figures of men who 
never drew a sword, and women who were as ignorant of 
the tented field as any spinsters. CARNoT, the organiser 
of victory, the President’s grandfather, will have the honour 
which was hitherto denied to his memory. BoucHARDON, 
‘the sculptor, who in 1752 was one of the tenants of the 
Louvre, is also to appear. JOAN or ARc may fitly stand 
near the warriors, but it will be weil to keep her apart from 
celebrities such as Madame DE SgEvicNE and Madame DE 
Stat. M. GuILLAuME, the architect who has charge of 
the Louvre, asks permission of the Government to expend 
200,000 francs on the new sculpture. It is to be hoped 
part of the money will be used for statues of some of the 
members of his own profession who were attached to the 
works department of the Louvre. The names of the archi- 


tects employed from the fifth to the thirteenth century are 
unknown, but from RoBerT DE LUZARCHES and PIERRE DE 
MoNTEREAU to Louis VISCONTI. there is a record of many 
great artists who deserve recognition. 


A sTONE with a runic inscription, recently found at 
Overchurch, Upton, Birkenhead, was described at the 
meeting of the Chester Archzeological Society on Monday. 
As yet it is the only one met with in the county. A 
conjectural translation of the signs is :—‘‘The people 
raised a memorial. Pray for AETHELMUND.” According 
to the account of the discovery given by the Rev. Father 
Ditton, the stone was part of the building materials of an 
unsightly little church, built at Upton in 1813 out of the 
materials of the old church of Overchurch, which fell into 
ruins about that time. The church was pulled down 
in 1887, and the materials were purchased by Mr. 
Tuomas WEBSTER, who, seeing some remains of sculp- 
ture on one of the stones, had it cleared, and in 
the process the lime which had filled the runes on 
the edge of the stone came out, and this inscription 
was brought to light. The stone was an ancient “ bidding- 
stone,” or “ bidstone,” asking a prayer of passers-by, for the 
soul of some Saxon warrior or priest who lay interred 
beneath. After the lapse of so many centuries, it was well 
nigh impossible to discover whence the stones were pro- 
cured wherewith the old church of Overchurch was built, 
and therefore they might never find out whence this runic 
slab was taken, and, unrecognised, built into the walls. 
That it was in its day, about the ninth century, an important 
if rude monument, marking the last resting-place of some 
great Saxon, there could be but little doubt, and it would 
indeed be curious if it gave its name to the chief hill in 
the neighbourhood—Bidstone Hill—from whose quarries 
the material very likely came for building Overchurch. 


On Thursday next the memorial of PauL Baunpry, the 
French painter, will be inaugurated in the cemetery of 
Pére La Chaise. The architectural portion was designed by 
M. AmprosE Baunpry, the brother of the painter, and the 
sculpture by M. Mercit. The site is near the tomb of 
ALFRED DE MusseEt, the poet. <A figure of Fame is 
introduced, who is placing a crown of laurel on the bust of 
the artist. An inscription records that the monument was 
erected by BauprRy’s admirers and friends. At the base is 
seen a figure of Madame Baupry kneeling, and an inscrip- 
tion near her declares, “Glory crowns thee, while I weep 
for thee, a widow, left alone with my children.” On the 
right of the monument is engraved, ‘‘ Civis et amicis honoris 
causa posuerunt,” and on the left side, ‘“‘ Fratri optimo, frater 
pius et infelicissimus.” BAuDRy was born on November 7, 
1828, and the inauguration thus takes place on the sixty- 
first anniversary of his birthday. 


Visitors to the Bethnal Green Museum will remember 
that near the building, on both sides of the church, 
are two plots of ground which have been left partly free 
from buildings. A third plot is to be found across the 
road. The total area is about six acres. The ground is 
known as the Poor’s Land, and was purchased about 
two centuries back to be used as an open space. The 
wish of the donors has not been realised, and, what is more 
remarkable, the trustees, who are their representatives, are 
not all adverse to “ the prevention of any new buildings 
thereon.” Seven of the twelve trustees are eager to see a 
free library, town-hall, and infirmary erected on the ground. 
There is much opposition to the arrangement, and a Land 
Preservation Committee has been formed to endeavour to 
keep the ground in the state which the original purchasers 
desired. There is no part of London where open spaces 
are more needed than in Bethnal Green ; and the County 
Council in April last decided to take steps in order to 
secure the land for the benefit of the residents. But it is 
apprehended that the Charity Commissioners may favour 
the appropriation, and accordingly support is needed. Mr. 
Poutson, the secretary of the committee, has explained 
the circumstances clearly in a small pamphlet, which 
should convince people of the impolicy of seizing on land 
which cannot be better employed than when left in its 
original condition. 
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THE EDINBURGH CONGRESS. 


FTER the failure of last year in Liverpool it was not 
unwise for the controllers of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science to seek a place for 
this year’s meeting where there was a likelihood of more 
success. ‘To some extent the Council must be held re- 
sponsible for what occurred in Lancashire. There was no 
originality about the Association to justify the experiment. 
It was simply set up on the lines laid down by BREwsTEr for 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
Scottish scientist was better acquainted with the wants of 
men like himself than any man in Great Britain. Finding 
that students of natural phenomena were isolated, each 
doing his best without any knowledge of similar efforts that 
were made elsewhere, he contrived means for bringing 
them together. The public in general were indifferent 
to science and scientific men unless when results were 
brought forth having a marketable value. BREWSTER’s 
Society became an agent in popularising science; it in- 
spired the new generation with the desire to investigate the 
world around them; it made people feel that the student 
of science was well employed, and it compelled the 
Government to aid researches which, a few years before, 
were considered to be as fruitless as the dreams of the 
alchemists. The British Association was called into exist- 
ence to meet the needs of the time; as they exist no longer 
the Association has degenerated from its pristine power, but 
its utility has not ended. So long as new discoveries 
in science can be revealed at the meetings it will be 
tolerated. Whenever a different mode of announcement 
finds favour with scientists the Association is not likely to 
survive. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to make a new discovery in 
any one of the so-called fine arts. In production the old 
processes continue to be employed ; indeed it is often 
lamented that some are lost, and it is considered doubtful 
whether they can be again discovered. It is accepted as a 
truism that modern works are inferior to those which are 
ancient. In architecture, in painting, in sculpture, in the 
application of art to industry, we have to seek the nearest 
approach to our ideals among examples of which the 
authorship is not always certain. ‘There may be canons of 
art, but it is safer for an artist when he makes it felt that he 
is enamoured of precedents and leaves innovation to revolu- 
tionary Frenchmen. 

The people of Liverpool, although dull, are shrewd, and 
naturally expected that the National Association for Art 
would correspond with the British Association for Science, 
and let them have several revelations in return for their 
subscriptions. But when it was found that the apparent 
purpose of all the orators of the new Association was to 
seek an increase of patronage for artists, there was more 
than disappointment. Hospitality continued to be offered 
to the strangers, but the combined efforts of the Associa- 
tion failed to move the people and the Corporation to 
accomplish so simple an act as the setting up of a few 
panels on St. George’s Hall, for which a commission had been 
given. In resisting, the City Council were the interpreters 
of what was thought about the value of the meeting. So 
signal a defeat could hardly fail to show the necessity of a 
different system of tactics, and no better place for trying it 
could be found than Edinburgh. The meeting in the 
northern capital consequently differs from the preceding 
one in Liverpool by being less suggestive of an invasion. 
The headquarters’ staff may hail from the South, where 
circumlocution is to be found at its strongest, and courtesy 
will be extended to so distinguished a body ; but in the 
arrangement of the proceedings it was found necessary to 
give some regard to Scotsmen, and rightly so. 

When the report of the proceedings is complete, it will 
be found that many interesting papers have been read, but 
the question that should be asked is, Does the position of 
art in Scotland after the Congress differ much from what it 
was a year ago? In our opinion, the fate which attended 
the meeting in Liverpool will not be absent from Edin- 
burgh. The keenest observer cannot discover that the 
Lancashire folks care any more for art than formerly, but the 

Scotch care a good deal about art, especially since they find, 
as Lord Lorne said, that it pays, and we cannot imagine 


how this week’s meeting will make them become more: 
enthusiastic about buildings, pictures, or statues. 

For it should not be forgotten by the English visitors. 
at the Congress that in no country of Europe during recent 
times has there been a more marked progress in art than in 
Scotland. This is seen especially in painting. It is impos- 
sible now to estimate the quality of the pictures which were 
found in churches and houses at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. If we may judge from the few portraits which 
remain, the highest standard was the sign-painter’s. GEORGE 
JAMESONE, who is supposed to have studied in RusEns’s 
studio, may with reason be claimed as the first Scottish 
painter who gained eminence as a portraitist ; but such was 
the rancour of the seventeenth century, that a portrait 
which he made of an Aberdeen Provost was wrenched from 
the wall of the Session House by the Covenanters, because 
it savoured of Papacy. WALPOLE speaks in high terms of 
his works, and CUNNINGHAM says he stands at the head of 
the British school of portrait-painting. But with a long 
succession of disturbances in Scotland, art was not likely to 
flourish. ‘That the artistic spirit was not trampled out by 
theologians and their followers is seen by the self-sacrificing 
efforts of AIKMAN, Gavin HamILToN, and Ramsay to 
become great painters. Then what was more creditable to 
Scotland, if taken as evidence of the love of art, than the 
devotion of STRANGE, the engraver, who, instead of making 
a name for himself as a painter, was satisfied with repro- 
ducing painters’ works in a manner that was never sur- 
passed? It is by occasional examples we must measure 
the extent of the power that was latent in Scotland. 

The modern school begins with RAEBURN, who died in 
1823. Many are the artists who have madea name since his 
time? SypDNEY SMITH could joke about the first Edinburgh 
Reviewers cultivating literature on a little oatmeal. His 
words are still more applicable to the followers of art in the 
first half of the century. The country was poor, and 
material interests must be first considered. But no sooner 
did Scotland become comparatively wealthy than art was 
generously patronised. Let any one consult the list of 
subscribers to the Scottish Art Union, and it will be dis- 
covered that, in addition to those living in Scottish towns, 
there is scarcely a part of the world from which money is 
not sent to help in the purchase of paintings. Look also 
at the number of the gifts to public galleries which come 
from men who have gained riches, and it will be evident 
there is no lack of patronage in Scotland. 

It may be said perhaps, as an excuse for the Congress, that 
the interest which the people have taken in art might be stimu- 
lated by the efforts of English artists. On that supposition it 
would be well, as there are no discoveries toreveal, that at least 
some theory should be brought forward that might be called 
novel. Unfortunately, the papers read at the meetings of 
the Congress do not appear to be marked by any quality of 
that kind. It would seem as if the rule laid down was to 
avoid surprises.) Mr. Briron Rivikre’s address on the 
real and the ideal, and the relations of science to art, must 
have revived the memory of old arguments employed in dis- 
cussions by some who were present. From the days when 
GERARD and his friends formed a little society in the 
Aberdeen University to discuss zesthetics and similar sub- 
jects, the theory of art has been a favourite subject with 
young collegians, for it enabled them to display their know- 
ledge of psychology. It may, however, be taken as a com- 
pliment to metaphysical Scotland to find so able a painter of 
animals displaying an affection for theory, and people with 
so much individuality could hardly fail to approve of Mr. 
BriToNn RiviEReE’s declaration that a work cannot be called 
artistic unless it bears the impress of the painter’s mind. 

Mr. Wartts’s plea for the nationalisation of art would 
have produced more effect if read elsewhere. When he 
spoke about music and labour going hand in hand in 
Southern climes, he should have added that something 
similar is to be seen in Scotland. His assertion that only 
those great nations of old live for us whose achievements 
in art are memorable could only apply when there were 
no books or literature, for ancient Greece is better known 
to us from Homer than from the works of the artists who 
were his contemporaries. Artists seem to be prone to 
exaggeration when they use the pen, and Mr. Warts would 
have helped his cause with more force if he had not con- 
founded what is possible with what is desirable. As for his 
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notions on political economy, they must have jarred on the 
ears of the countrymen of Apam Situ. 

Mr. Hopcson, who is more of a “¢tvateur than his 
brethren in the Academy, could not discover a theme more 
stale for a discourse than the failure of the Government 
Art Schools. But when he admitted that he was one of the 
examiners of the work of the students, his hearers must 
have felt that the failure of the schools is owing in no small 
measure to the artists who are employed in that way. The 
Department can at any time get hold of the majority of the 
Royal Academicians and turn them into temporary officers. 
Nobody supposes that the examinations could not be gone 
through with equal discrimination, and at less cost, by 
artists who are not Academicians, But as people imagine 
that the Academicians take fees because they approve of 
the system by which the works are produced in the 
schools, the Department gains patrons and examiners 
by one outlay. If Mr. Hopcson and his brother examiners 
consider the schools to be so unproductive and so 
dangerous to art and manufacture, why do they take any 
part in the administration? To resign in a body would be 
an act of patriotism. Mr. Horstzy’s effort to keep lady 
artists from a study of the nude in the schools was not made 
for the first time in Edinburgh. His paper was not received 
with approval, but there is much to be said in favour of the 
proposed restriction. 

Mr. YEameEs had also a grievance to display. He is 
opposed to exhibitions, competitions, criticism, prizes, 
picture-lending, and shilling admissions. The great masters 
were not obliged, he argued, to send their works to exhi- 
bitions ; it was not necessary for them to think of what the 
critics were likely to prefer ; the patience of their patrons 
was not tried by constant demands for the loan of pictures, 
nor were they discouraged by knowing that the most 
expensive work, with many others, could be seen for a 
shilling. We might be disposed to ascribe so odd a 
manner of judging of the condition of an artist to bilious- 
ness if Mr. YEAMES'’s essay stood alone, but unfortunately it 
corresponds with the utterances of artists of late years. They 
are as a sacred caste, and it is the duty of the public to 
minister to them. 

The suggestion of Mr. OnsLow Forp about the pro- 
duction of reductions of statues at the public expense was 
in a similar spirit. If the figures were not superior to the 
majority of those which are commonly seen in the Royal 
Academy, who would care to possess the copies? Statuettes 
like Mr. Forp’s Zgvptian Harpist would, of course, be 
acceptable in any country, but the sculptor probably does 
not care for the patronage of the bronze-founder, or else we 
might expect it to be now in course of-reproduction. Nor 
can we see whether Mr. Forp’s suggested creation of 
a Minister of Fine Art would make art and artists much 
happier than they are at present. The proposal is not new, 
for it has been heard since the time of the late Sir Rosert 
Prez. Indeed, no lover of art ought to care to see it con- 
trolled by Government clerks. A Minister is dependent on 
the House of Commons, and he must be persuasive if he 
gained an extra grant for statuettes and the like if the 
House was constituted as it is at present. 

So far we cannot discover any possibility of advantage 
for Scotland from the Congress in Edinburgh. Yet in the 
North success is measured by a gain of something that is 
tangible. The Lord Justice Clerk, with the shrewdness 
of a lawyer, pointed out at the opening meeting a few 
things which he fancied the Association if possessed of 
any influence could easily secure. What was desired most 
by his lordship was that the new hotel which is 
to be built at the east of Princes’ Street should be 
in better style than many of the buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood. His lordship must have little knowledge of 
railway directors if he can imagine them as being overcome 
by the essays and speeches of a Congress meeting. He 
should also be aware that railway companies have of late 
years erected hotels that in appearance are among the best 
in the country. His lordship’s second suggestion, viz. the 
removal of the railings around St. Giles’s Church, in 
Edinburgh, it may be assumed will also fail to be carried 
out if the work depends on the Association. The hotel 
and railings were as much as the judge cared to impose on 
the members at present. Unless some remarkable increase 
of power should be given to the Association we are afraid 


the Lord Justice Clerk will be disappointed in his expecta- 
tions. If he cannot gain his end through the agency of 
the local Cockburn Association, it is vain for him to hope 
that any other society will be more successful. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY.* 


ee hundred and eighty-six years have elapsed 

since St. Kentigern, of blessed memory, the first Bishop 
of Glasgow, went to his rest, and was interred in our immediate 
vicinity on the banks of the Molendinar stream. Of this excel- 
lent person a competent historian writes :—‘ He is described 
as tall of stature, of a robust constitution, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue both of body and mind. He was of a 
mild and gentle temperament, had the spirit of the true 
missionary, and was indefatigable in the exercise of his ministry. 
He died in the year 603, full of years, leaving a name which has 
come down to us as a bright light out of an age when a very 
profound darkness prevailed in Scotland.” Admirable testi- 
mony is borne tothe excellent disposition of this worthy bishop 
by the fact that among his friends he was known by the 
familiar name Munchu or Mungu, hence Mungo, a word 
belonging to the Celtic dialect current at the period, and 
meaning ‘dear friend.” This significant cognomen evidently 
came into common use far beyond the limits of the circle of his 
immediate friends, for it has come down even to our own times 
in connection with that stately pile which forms the chief 
architectural adornment of our city, and which was dedicated 
to its first bishop, not under his forensic name of St. Kentigern, 
but under his endearing familiar name of St. Mungo. It is 
hard to conceive how a more appropriate name could have 
been devised for the educational institution whose formal 
opening is the special business of this meeting, than that of the 
Christian minister the memory of whose virtues has been thus 
enduringly handed down to us, and who, carrying on his earnest 
and self-sacrificing work, demonstrated in his whole life the 
truth enshrined in the adage which forms the motto of this 
college, “ Labor omnia vincit.” 

It was indeed a dark and troubled period of our national 
history during the whole lifetime of St. Mungo. About the 
time of his birth the Dalriad Scots from Ireland obtained a 
firm footing in Cantyre, and commenced that series of contests 
with the earlier inhabitants of Caledonia which ultimately 
resulted in giving them supremacy in the country. These con- 
tests, though much to be lamented on account of the bloodshed 
with which they were accompanied, were in the long run pro- 
ductive of great and lasting benefit ; for by their means the 
various races and tribes were welded together, and became 
united into one nation under the sway of a chief of the dominant 
race, Kenneth  Macalpine (A.D. 843), the first. king who 
reigned over the whole country called Scotland. Thus through 
her warlike sons Ireland gave a name both to the country and 
people of Scotland ; areturn for previous benefits conferred on 
the “ Green Isle” by ancient Caledonia, which centuries prior 
to the Roman invasion gave her not only her earliest inhabit- 
ants, but also her Celtic tongue. 

During the first six hundred years of this protracted cons 
test there was little of education in the country in the sense in 
which that word is now generally understood. Seminaries of 
learning there were none; for even the clergy, we are told, 
were obliged to proceed to the Continent in order to obtain the 
professional training that should qualify them for occupying at 
home the offices for which they were intended. The mass of 
the people, though adepts in the arts of war, must have been 
completely ignorant of letters. ' 

But a change for the better took place in the fifteenth cen 
tury—an eventful period in Scottish history. Though still a 
time of fighting and bloodshed—though during its currency 
two of the reigning princes, James I. and IIL, fell by the hand 
of the assassin, and one, James II., was cut off by accident at 
the siege of Roxburgh Castle—yet the harbingers of peace ap- 
peared in the omens of quieter and happier times. In 1410, 
the year prior to that in which the decisive battle of Harlow 
was fought, the foundation was laid of our first Scottish uni- 
versity by four learned doctors, who commenced a course of 
teaching in common law and three courses in philosophy at 
St. Andrews. The young institution could not be established 
as a university without a Papal Bull, and one being obtained, 
was brought from Rome in February 1413. ‘Its coming,” says 
the historian, “ was welcomed as a national triumph, and all 
church bells of the city rang out their loudest peals. On the 
morning of the following day, which was Sunday, the Bull being 
read in the presence of Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
the priests, and the attendant multitudes, a procession to the 
church was made, Te Deum was sung, and high mass was 
celebrated with a splendour unwonted in Scotland. Such was 


* An address by Principal Blackie, delivered at the opening of 
St. Mungo’s College, e 
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the enthusiasm and such the mode in which the first public 
entrance of science and literature was welcomed into the 
country. The day having been thus celebrated with religious 
solemnities, the evening was devoted to festival, in which the 
streets blazed with bonfires and rang with songs and pealing 
of bells, and with abundance of dancing and wine-drinking.” 
The royal reception thus given to the first institution of learn- 
ing founded in the kingdom is very significant, and sheds con- 
siderable light on the state of opinion and feeling among the 
people at this still stormy period of our national history. 
Eleven years after this happy event took place (1424) 
James I., being released from captivity in England, returned 
to his kingdom. He was a vigorous and enlightened ruler, an 
adept not only in all kinds of martial and athletic sports, 
which formed the chief accomplishments of the nobility of the 
period, but was possessed also of a liberal education acquired 
during his long detention in England. His skill in music was 
great. He not only sang beautifully and played skilfully 
upon the harp and the organ, but was a musical composer ; 
and in this department the airs and sacred pieces he pro- 
duced wete so distinguished by their excellence and originality 


as to stamp a new impress upon the national music of 


Scotland, Moreover, he was one of our earliest native poets, 
having been preceded only by Thomas the Rymer and John 


Barbour; his verses were esteemed to be equal to those of 


Chaucer, whom he made his model, and they were written in 
the language employed by that father of the English tongue. 
By the middle of the century, 1450, thirty-nine years after the 
founding of St. Andrews University, another kindred educa- 
tional light appeared on the Scottish horizon. In virtue of a 
Bull granted by Pope Nicholas V. at.the request of King 
James II., a university was founded in Glasgow, of which 
William Turnbull, then Bishop of Glasgow, was appointed 
Rector. 

It is allowable to~suppose that this important event was 
hailed by the citizens of Glasgow with demonstrations of joy 


similar to those exhibited in St. Andrews on the occasion of 


the reading of the Pope’s Bull, but unfortunately history seems 
to be silent on the subject. Glasgow was then a very small 
place indeed, probably consisting chiefly of a few houses 
clustered round the precincts of the cathedral. Its population 
most likely did not exceed a couple of thousand, if it was not 
still a smaller number, for even 110 years later, that is in 
1560, it is only credited with possessing 4,500; consequently 
the number of students drawn from among its citizens could 
not be great. The Pope’s Bull, in virtue of which the institu- 
tion was founded, brought no endowment with it, and the king, 
at whose request the Bull was granted, does not appear to have 
taken any steps to provide one. In these circumstances it need 
not excite surprise to learn from the historian “that this 
university was founded without any property in lands, houses, 
orrents. It came into the world as naked as every individual 
does.” This singular condition of matters was not remedied 
tillin 1459 and 1466 certain properties were bequeathed for 
its use. 

_ Among the students enrolled in the register of the young 
institution one deserves to be specially mentioned, William 
Elphinston, who rose to be both rector of the university and 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts. He was eminent in the know- 
ledge both of canon and civil law, was made Bishop of 
Aberdeen, and in 1494 founded the university of that northern 
city and King’s College, in virtue of a Papal Bull obtained at 
the instance of James IV. More fortunate than that of 
Glasgow, Aberdeen University possessed an endowment from 
its beginning, the provision for the professors being esteemed 
not illiberal for the period. It was also fortunate in having for 
its first principal a well-known writer and man of great learning, 
Hector Boece, one of our earliest native historians. His history 
of Scotland, written in Latin in a very elegant style, was trans- 
ated into the language of the period by John Bellenden, Arch- 
deacon of Moray, by command of James V. Boece’s work may 
be read with interest even in the present day in this transla- 
tion, which is the best existing example of the language and 
prose of the period. 

In 1496, just two years after the University of Aberdeen 
was founded, an important educational Act was passed which 
probably had a double object in view—an increase in the 
number of students attending the recently-founded universities 
and an improvement in the education of the classes named in 
it, This Act required “through all the realm that all the barons 
and freeholders that are of substance put their eldest sons and 
heirs to the schools fra they be aught or nine years of age ; and 
till remain at the Grammar schools until they be competently 
founded and have perfect Latin ; and thereafter to remain 
three years at the schools of art and jure, so that they may 
have knowledge and understanding of the laws.” A penalty of 
20/, was attached for non-compliance. By restricting the 
operation of the Act of 1496 to “ the eldest sons and heirs” of 

barons and freeholders,” the influence of the feudal system 
which concentrates favours and hopes on the first-born son of a 
family, is shown in a marked manner; and alsa the influence 


of public opinion, which would probably not have supported 


Parliament in demanding a greater sacrifice to book-education 
than that of one son. For though people were evidently begin- 
ning to believe that some other kind of education was needed 
than that which fitted a youth to play his part in the battlefield, 
yet if “the barons and freeholders ” had been polled they would 
likely almost to a man have condoned the sentiments put by 
the poet into the lips of a well-known contemporary nobleman, 
Douglas Bell the Cat :— 

Thanks to St. Bothan son of mine 

Save Gawain ne’er could pen a line, 


In the present times, when educational appliances have been 
nultiplied on every hand and placed within reach of every 
honest worker, it is difficult to estimate the debt of gratitude 
due by the country to those who in the early times referred to 
undertook the instruction of youth. Theirs was peculiarly a 
case of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, for at that 
period the only means of communicating instruction within 


‘reach of the teachers were oral prelections and copies of manu- 


scripts, the age of printed books not having as yet begun in 
Scotland. In connection with the want of this great educa- 
tional appliance it may be observed that the art of printing 
from movable types, which rendered the rapid production of 
books possible, was invented in Mentz about the year 1440; it 
was introduced into England in 1474, into Scotland in 1508, 
and into Glasgow a hundred and thirty years later in 1638, 
The University of Edinburgh, the youngest in Scotland, was 
founded in 1682, or five years after the Novo Erectio of 
Glasgow, which took place in 1677. It began its work, there- 
fore, in halcyon times in relation to the supply of printed books, 
which by that date were reasonably plentiful and comparatively 
cheap. 


THE ANCIENT LAKE DWELLING AT 
LOCHAVULLIN. 


OME months ago, in the course of drainage operations which 
the Oban Town Council are carrying on at Lochavullin, 
Oban, there was discovered an ancient lake dwelling. Steps 
were immediately taken, before further excavations were made, 
to have it examined by some eminent archeologists, and among 
others who visited it were Dr. R. W. Cochran-Patrick, the 
Under-Secretary for Scotland. It was pronounced by several 
authorities to be an excellent specimen in a fair state of preser- 
vation, and Dr. Cochran-Patrick has now written Councillor 
Munro the following letter in reference to it :— 

““My dear Sir,—You may remember the enjoyable day I 
spent in June, along with the Provost, yourself, and other 
gentlemen, at the lake dwelling, and also my promise to send 
you some notes on the general subject of lacustrine habitations. 

“T regret that I have been so long in fulfilling my engage- 
ment, and that the same reasons which have caused the delay 
prevent me entering as fully into the question as I would other- 
wise have liked to do. 

“Before, however, noticing the points of interest which 
arise, I should like to make one preliminary observation. There 
exists in Scotland, as well as in other countries (though I think 
it is perhaps more pronounced among us than among other 
nations), a not unnatural inclination prematurely to identify 
archeological remains and ancient objects generally. Thus in 
the Lowlands earthworks are sometimes called ‘ Roman Camps,’ 
in other places they are called ‘ Danish Forts,’ elsewhere ‘ Picts’ 
Castles, and so on, For many years all the leaf-shaped bronze 
swords and bronze weapons were classed as ‘Roman.’ Gene- 
ralisations of this sort which proceed from an imperfect or in- 
complete basis of fact are not only usually erroneous and 
misleading, but cause incalculable mischief to a scientific study 
of the past by deterring many students from engaging in it. 
Fortunately for the future of Scottish archeology a better system 
has of late prevailed. We have recognised the fact that the 
first and most important step towards ultimate true knowledge 
is assiduously to collect and accurately to record existing data, 
When this has been done all over Scotland and the facts thus 
gained carefully compared we shall some day be in a position 
to reconstruct truthfully to a very great extent the prehistoric 
history of Scotland. Now, with regard to the special case in 
point, three questions present themselves. The first is, for 
what purpose were these lake dwellings constructed? The 
second is, who made them? The third is, when were they 
used ? 

“In answer to the first question, I think it may safely be 
predicated that these dwellings were places for secure retreat 
rather than for common abode. It is true that. both in ancient 
times and among modern savages there have been instances of 
tribes living as a constant habit in marshes or on the borders 
of lakes in dwellings raised on piles, and accessible only by 
water. Such are those described in ancient times by Hippo- 
crates as living in the Phasis, and by Herodotus as inhabiting 
the shores of Lake Prasias. In modern times they are found 
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in South America, on the shores of the Gulf of Maracaibo and 
the mouths of the Orinoco and the Amazons, in Central Africa 
in Lake Mohyra, in New Guinea and Borneo, and in the Straits 
of Malacca. But even in these cases the choice of a dwelling- 
place was in all probability originally determined by the neces- 
sity for a secure retreat. In Scotland, therefore, as in Ireland, 
I think it may safely be assumed, so far at least as our present 
evidence goes, that the lake dwellings were used for occasional 
occupation in troubled times, and not for permanent habitation. 

‘““Now we come to the second and third questions, Who 
used them, and when in Argyllshire? And the answer to these 
must be very vague, for as yet we have not the materials to 
arrive at any more certain calculations. Dr. Monro, in his 
admirable volume on ‘ Scottish Lake Dwellings,’ sums up very 
correctly all that we can say at present on the point in these 
words (p. 287) :—‘ Turning now to the Celtic area beyond the 
limits of the Scottish portion of the kingdom of Strathclyde, I 
may at once state that there is no data derived from an ex- 
amination of its artificial islands, nor any relics of their occupiers 
which can give even an approximate notion of their chrono- 
logical range.’ All that we can say at present, therefore, is 
this—the district where now Oban stands was for an unknown 
series of ages uninhabited. Then, from some source not yet 
actually identified, a population came. We cannot tell what 
changes took place in that population, or whether a succession 
of races followed one another, respectively conquering and 
vanquished. But this we do know, that there was a gradual 
increase in civilisation, and that the later inhabitants had a 
knowledge of metals. A ray of historic light falls upon the 
district when the Dalriadic Scots established their kingdom, 
which was followed by the mission of St. Columba, as recorded 
by Adamnan. So far as I am aware there is no mention made 
of lake dwellings in Argyllshire in any of the early annals. It 
would be vety interesting to know if there are any traditions 
still lingering among the Gaedhalic population in which any 
notice is taken of artificial islands or dwellings in lochs, In 
Ireland they were occupied and noticed down to comparatively 
recent times. In the south-west of Scotland we know they 
must have been occupied after the Roman invasion, for Roman 
objects were found in them. But in the West Highlands we 
know at present absolutely nothing. When many examples 
have been carefully and accurately investigated by competent 
and experienced explorers, and all the results carefully recorded 
and compared, then the foundation of future true knowledge 
will be laid. But no examination can be satisfactory unless the 
structure is in dry and well-drained ground where every spade- 
ful of soil can be riddled and where the excavation can be laid 
bare to the bottom of the original loch without risk of water 
coming in. Meantime I would advise that the Oban one should 
be carefully preserved until the conditions of careful excavation 
indicated above can be ascertained. It has not been found 
suitable to make a systematic examination of this discovery at 
Oban on account of the difficulty in getting Lochavullin 
thoroughly drained, but this difficulty is being gradually over- 
come ; and as care is being taken to preserve the lake dwelling 
intact, it is expected that a systematic excavation of the place 
may be possible during the next dry season.” 


THE BOLTON SCHOOL BOARD AND 
ARCHITECTS’ COMMISSIONS. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Bolton School Board was 
held last week. Previously, says the Chronicle, a 
meeting of the School Building and Sites Committee had been 
held, this extending over a couple of hours, and being attended 
by several architects and surveyors in the town. The principal 
business was to fix the commission to be paid for taking out the 
quantities for the proposed new Board schools. At the 
meeting of the committee a resolution was passed fixing 
I} per cent. (in addition to 5 per cent. for the plans) as the 
architects’ commission for taking out the quantities for the 
Chalfont Street and Brownlow Fold School. 

Mr. Broadbent proposed the adoption of the committee’s 
proceedings, He thought they had adopted aright and wise 
course, 

The Rev. D. O’Brien seconded the resolution. They had 
gone over the matter very carefully, and it was unnecessary to 
go into it again in public. 

Mr. French said he should move an amendment as a 
protest against the action proposed to be taken, and in 
justification of the action of his friends. His amendment was 
that the proceedings should be confirmed save and except that 
portion dealing with the architects’ commission. He would not 
reiterate the arguments previously advanced, but at the same 
time he thought they had perfectly proved their case in favour 
of the payment of the 2 percent. The letters called for at the 
last meeting had been found, and he now asked that they be 
read, desiring it to go forth that they had no desire in this 


and to show that they were dealing with the architect upon his 
own grounds and terms, and not upon the fictitious terms 
imported into the argument at the last meeting by members 
on the other side, 

Mr. Scholes seconded the amendment. He thought it 
would be penny wise and pound foolish to reduce the 
commission to 14 per cent. 

Mr. Abbatt saw no reason why they should pay more than 
neighbouring Boards. Indeed, one of the architects in ques- 
tion had done work for the amount they proposed at Bradford. 
Thus they were neither acting dishonourably nor injudiciously. 
The architects were honourable men, and would do the 
work in an honourable manner ; therefore he should support 
the motion. 

Mr. French explained that it had been shown that the work 
done at Bradford was done under special circumstances. 

The Rev. D. O’Brien thought the discussion would serve no 
useful purpose, and that it would be most unpleasant to the 
architects concerned to have this matter discussed in public 
over and over again. He asked that the letters should not be 
read. He accepted at once Mr. Freeman’s denial that he 
never had it in his mind to offer to do the work at 13 per cent. 
Still he thought it could be efficiently done at that price, and 
for that reason he supported the motion. The architects were 
honourable men and would not “ scamp” the work, 

Mr. Broadbent said the special circumstances about the 
Bradford charges by a Bolton firm had not reference to this 
work, 

Mr. Williams said the statement had gone forth in the 
public press that Mr. Freeman had offered to do the work at 
I} per cent., and in justice to him the letter contradicting the 
statement should be read. 

The Clerk then read the letters. Mr. Freeman’s was dated 
September 7. He said the usual fee was 24 per cent, but he 
offered to do it for 2 per cent. when before the committee, on 
the understanding that he was to be paid direct, and to have no 
transactions with the contractors. The statement that he 
had offered to do it at 1} per cent. was a misunderstanding. 
He never suggested any such amount. In all previous cases 
the usual recognised terms had been paid without question. 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Morley’s letter was dated September 9. 
At the time they offered to do the work for 13 per cent. com- 
mission they said they were under the impression that if they 
did not do it at that price, the quantities would go elsewhere. 
They would be sorry to have it imputed to them that they were 
lowering the usual prices and charges in the district, and asked 
that the matter might be considered as favourably as possible. 

Mr. Abbatt: That letter was written two days after Mr. 
Freeman’s. They could communicate with each other. 

Mr. Scholes : They are honourable gentlemen, Mr. Abbatt. 

The Clerk finally read the letter of Messrs. Stead & Morris. 
They said they were prepared to take out the quantities on the 
same terms that were granted to the other architects engaged 
by the Board. 

The Rev. J. W. Cundey said that the statement made by 
himself at the last Board meeting in reference to Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Morley was justified by the letter which had just 
been read. 

The Rey. D. O’Brien said that he asked Mr. Morley him. 
self whether it would be any breach of professional etiquette to 
accept 14 per cent., and he said “ No.” Consequently it could 
not be charged against them that they had in any way broken 
professional regulations. 

Mr. Scholes wished to ask a certain question with regard to 
a statement made by Mr. Morley in committee. It was whether 
Mr. Morley said there would undoubtedly be considerable 
disagreeableness between the surveyor and builder in case a 
separate surveyor was appointed. 

The Chairman ; I understood him to say there would pro- 
bably be. 

Mr. Abbatt said he rose to explain with reference to the 
statement he made in committee as to Mr. Freeman’s position, 
That statement he now wished to withdraw, but he would say 
that Mr. Freeman left the impression upon his mind that he 
would accept 1} per cent. The letter which had been read 
dispelled that impression. 

The Chairman observed that he certainly understood Mr. 
Freeman would only accept 2 per cent. That was the impres- 
sion left upon his mind. 

The Rev. T. T. Berger said that, occupying the position of 
chairman of the School Building and Sites Committee, he 
could not give a silent vote upon that question. He yielded to 
no member of that Board upon the question of economy—in 
the spending of the funds that were committed to their care. 
He had ever since he had been a member of that Board, and 
that was a considerable period now, always studied economy 
and the expenditure of the finances, and the public would fully 
bear him out upon that point. There were always two things 
to be considered with regard to expenditure of public money. 
He was quite aware that they could get a man at any price, 


matter to act in anything but a proper and honourable manner, | but it was not always economy to take the man who will take 
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the lowest wage. If this work was done for 1} per cent., the 
question was whether it would be economy for them to accept 
and get it done for that price. A fair price for the work was, 
he contended, 2 per cent. If they could get the work done 
satisfactorily for 13 per cent., they should not pay more, He 
quite agreed with that; but it was only upon the hypothesis 
that they could get it done satisfactorily. He believed they 
could not get it done satisfactorily for that price. Messrs. 
Morley & Woodhouse had told them that afternoon that in 
cases where separate parties were employed as surveyor there 
was very naturally considerable friction and considerable 
difficulty in the end. In some further observations the speaker 
hinted that there had been, in connection with that matter as 
with other matters in connection with that Board, a side-wind 
brought to bear. 

Ultimately the matter was put to the vote, when the amend- 
ment was lost by seven votes to six. 

A discussion then followed upon the original motion, which 
was catried by the same vote, namely seven to six, 


TESSERA. 


Harmony in Architecture. 
W. HOSKING. 

ARMONY in architecture is that agreement which exists 
between its various parts, as in the relation of a column 
t» its entablature and stylobate, in the accordance of a cornice 
with the elevation it crowns, and in the coherence of one part 
of a composition with another. It is that which exists in the 
common tendency of the leading lines of a structure ; and it is 
that which blends the straight and circular in enrichment or 
decoration, as in the capital of an Ionic column, whose square 
and horizontal form is harmoniously adapted to the vertical 
lines and cylindrical form of the shaft by the intervention of 
the volutes. An inharmonious combination arises out of the 
collocation of the same voluted capital with a pilaster or square 
pier. This quality requires a judicious arrangement of orna- 
ment. ‘That a certain degree of enrichment should pervade the 
whole of a composition, and not be confined to one part of it— 
for instance, a Corinthian ordinance, in which the columns are 
unfluted and the entablature is quite plain—is inharmonious, 
for the capitals, being masses of rich foliage, are spots having 
nothing to connect them with the rest. A degree of harmony 
must exist, too, between the solids and vacuities of an edifice. 
An Italian portico, with its thin and straggling columns, is an 
inharmonious object, for it conveys an idea of infirmity and 
poverty, which is not the case with one proportioned like the 
best Greek and Roman examples. Inthe front of a house, 
windows and the piers between them being too wide or too 
narrow will affect its character in this respect. The compara- 
tive size of various portions of the same composition, though 
they be in themselves simple and harmonious, may be such 
that they shall not be so in combination. The portico of the 
London University College is of almost unequalled magni@- 
cence and beauty, and the cupola behind and above it is of 
elegant form, though it does not resolve itself in a simple form; 
yet they do not harmonise—the one is much too large for the 
other, and their forms are incoherent. This harmony has 
reference to comparative magnitude, strength, decoration, dis- 

position, and proportion, 


The Greek Stage, 
KARL O. MULLER. 


The ancient stage was remarkably long, but of little depth. 
It was but a small segment cut from the circle of the orchestra, 
but it extended on either side so far that its length was nearly 
double the diameter of the orchestra. This form of the stage 
is founded on the artistical taste of the ancients generally ; and 
again, influenced their dramatic representation in a remarkable 
manner. As ancient sculpture delighted above all things in 
the long lines of figures which we see in the pediments and 
friezes, and as even the painting of antiquity placed single 
figures in perfect outline near each other, but clear and 
distinct, and rarely so closely grouped as that one intercepted 
the view of another ; so also the persons on the stage, the 
heroes and their attendants (who were often numerous), stood 
in long rows on this long and narrow stage. The persons who 
came from a distance were never seen advancing from the back 
of the stage, but from the side, whence they often had to walk 
a considerable distance before they reached the centre where 
the principal actors stood. The oblong space which the stage 
formed was enclosed on three sides by high walls, the hinder 
one of which alone was properly called the scene; the narrow 
walls on the right and left were styled parascenia; the stage 
itself was called in accurate language, not scene, but pro- 
scenium, because it was in front of the scene. Scene properly 
means a tent or hut, and such was doubtless erected of wood 
by. the earliest beginners of dramatic performances, to mark 
the dwelling of the principal person represented by the actor. 
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Out of this he came forth into the open space, and into this he 
retired again. And although this poor and small hut at length 
gave place to the stately scene, enriched with architectural 
decorations, yet its purpose and destination remained essenti- 
ally the same. It was the dwelling of the principal person or 
persons ; the proscenium was the space in front of it, and the 
continuation of this space was the orchestra. Thus the scene 
might represent a camp with the tent of the hero, as in the 
“Ajax” of Sophocles ; a wild region of wood and rock, with a 
cave for a dwelling-place, as in the “ Philoctetes” ; but its 
usual purport and decoration were the front of a chieftain’s 
palace with its colonnades, roofs, and towers, together with all 
the accessory buildings which could be erected on the stage, 
with more or less of finish and of adaptation to the special 
exigencies of the tragedy. Sometimes also it exhibited a 
temple, with the buildings and arrangements appertaining to a 
Grecian sanctuary. But in every case it is the front alone of 
the palace or the temple that is seen, not the interior. In the 
life of antiquity, everything great and important, all the main 
actions of family or political interest, passed in the open air 
and in the view of men. Even social meetings took place 
rather in public halls, in market-places and streets, than in 
rooms and chambers ; and the habits and actions, which were 
confined to the interior of a house, were never regarded as 
forming subjects for public observation. Accordingly, it was 
necessary that the action of the drama should come forth from 
the interior of the house ; and tragic poets were compelled to 
comply strictly with this condition in the invention and plan of 
their dramatic compositions. The heroic personages, when 
about to give utterance to their thoughts and feelings, came 
forth into the court in front of their houses. From the other 
side came the chorus out of the city or district in which the 
principal persons dwelt ; they assembled, as friends or neigh- 
bours might, to offer their counsel or their sympathy to the 
principal actors on the stage, on some open space—often a 
market-place designed for popular meetings—such as, in the 
monarchical times of Greece, was commonly attached to the 
prince’s palace. 
Roman Itineraries. 


R, BURGESS. 

There are three ancient itineraries which have come down 
to us enumerating, like a modern “vre de poste, the various 
roads and distances from place to place in the Western Empire of 
Rome. The first is commonly called the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
because it was made and published during the peaceful reign 
of the Antonines, the golden period of the Roman empire. 
During these forty years of peace and good government the 
arts and useful public works were encouraged, and it is one of 
the blessings upon which we may congratulate the profession 
of architectural science and art, that it flourishes best in the 
atmosphere of peace and goodwill on earth. The second 
itinerary was discovered at Augusta (Aost), in the possession 
of a certain Conrad Peutinger, and is known under the name 
of the Carta Peutingeriana; it is evidently of Christian times, 
mention being made of St. Peter’s Church. The orthography 
betrays the corrupted language of the eighth century; but not- 
withstanding these defects of composition and spelling it is a 
precious document, and unique of its kind, being the only one 
that affords us the least information of the state of the world 
at that period. The third of these ancient itineraries was 
found at Bordeaux; it describes the journey from that city to 
Jerusalem, and is known on that account under the title of the 
Jerusalem Itinerary ; it appears to be of about the same date 
as the Carta Peutingeriana. These are the three documents 
from which is to be gathered all that can be known of the 
public roads of the Roman empire. 


Ludwig von Schwanthaler. 


E, FORSTER. 


Schwanthaler grew up in the studies and intuitions of 
ancient art; there it was he learnt the greatness and beauty of 
form, the simplicity, clearness, and liveliness of representation ; 
thence it was that came to him the laws of arrangement as well 
as the amount of movement of his figures ; nay, even if he had 
but to draw contours, as was the case in the king’s build- 
ings of Munich, he chose for it the style of old Grecian vase: 
pictures. Still, however much he seemed to have abandoned 
himself to the art of Hellas, however fresh and full of its spirit 
he composed his Hercules’ shield, his Argonauts, his friezes of, 
Argonauts and Aphrodites, that spring alone could not afford 
him complete satisfaction. His mind, his imagination seeking’ 
after a still and beneficent communion, longed after figures and 
deeds of another period, and those he found only in the 
enchanted expanse of romanticism. Even on the confines of 
the old world, with Arminius and his Teutons, he finds himself 
more at home; but his greatest efforts were reserved for the 
cycle of traditions and the deeds of the period of chivalry. 
He enjoyed at times the satisfaction of believing that his 
Nibelungen, his Prince’s statues (for instance, that of Frederic 
the Victorious), his Barbarossa frieze, had assigned a new: 
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direction to new romantic sculpture. A third department, 
however, which Schwanthaler attempted to cultivate afterwards 
—that of the present time—did not afford him any such large 
scope. Like one gifted with a far-reaching sense of vision, he 
pierced sharply the clear expanse of Grecian myths, looked 
into the shadowy recesses of Medizeval times ; but of modern 
times he only perceived an amorphous mass, no concise deli- 
neation : and thus his modern figures are the feeblest. As far 
as execution is concerned, the repeated reproach was made 
to him that it was defective both in study of nature and 
thorough elaboration ; and these defects have been attributed 
also to his being overwhelmed with work. We do not share 
this opinion, and think that he, in almost all cases, has reached 
that point of executional perfection which lay in the complex 
nature of his mind. This, however, found more satisfaction 
in a broad, truly monumental style, which possessed life 
even without entering into the detail of minute elaboration ; 
and if Schwanthaler achieved great things, it was because he 
strictly adhered,to a purpose and scope adequate to his indi- 
vidual and especial compass and nature of power. 


Roman Sculpture at Duntocher, N.B. 
R. STEWART. 

In a certain freedom of execution and simplicity of design, 
we have seen nothing superior throughout the entire assem- 
blage of our Roman inscriptions than this work which forms 
part of Antonine’s wall.. A plain raised border surrounds the 
stone, within which, in the lower centre of the field, appear two 
winged Victories, each resting one foot upon a globe, and 
jointly supporting with their raised hands an oblong tablet 
bearing the inscription. On either side of the Victories stands 
a Roman soldier ; the one holding a spear and leaning on his 
scutum, or long-shaped buckler; the other supporting a small 
standard with his right hand, and carrying what appears to be 
a sheathed sword in his left. The former is no doubt intended 
for one of the Hastati or Principes, who carried long spears 
and oblong shields ; the latter for a Vexillarius, with his ensign 
displayed. In the first, the lorica or cuirass covering the body 
is perfectly distinct, and he stands before us in the full equip- 
ment of battle. The standard-bearer seems more lightly 
accoutred, while something like the fold of a scarf descends 
from his left shoulder. The head-dress of the two figures is 
rather singular, bearing a much greater resemblance to the 
bonnets of our Highland regiments than to the Roman galea 
or helmet. As, however, the legionary soldiers had a decided 
penchant for adorning the crests of their morions with feathers, 
we have here perhaps a specimen of the length to which, in 
this respect, their tastes would sometimes lead them. 


Influence of Locality on the Judgment. 
J. C. LoubON. 


The influence of locality on a taste for architecture is much 
greater than might be at first sight imagined. If we suppose 
an individual with a taste just, correct, delicate, intense, and 
refined, living in a country where any particular style of archi- 
tecture prevailed, we must perceive that he would ‘hardly be 
able to avoid certain prejudices in favour of that architecture. 
For example, if he lived in a country where almost all the 
churches and cathedrals were in the Gothic style, as in Eng- 
land, he could hardly avoid entertaining an opinion that that 
style is particularly adapted to churches and cathedrals; and 
if he went to Italy or to Russia, where he would find eccle- 
siastical buildings everywhere built in the Grecian or Roman 
manner, he would consider them gloomy and unsuitable. In 
like manner, a man of architectural taste, living in a country 
where the houses have flat roofs or roofs of very low pitch, as 
in the higher class of dwelling-houses in Italy and England, 
could, if he were travelling through a country where all the 
houses were high-roofed, as in the greater part of Germany, 
hardly avoid disliking them, from his prejudice in favour of low 
roofs. The Italian artist who was the biographer of Winkel- 
mann relates that he, though a German, after residing many 
years in Rome occupied solely with the study of the fine arts, 
became so prejudiced in favour of flat roofs that when passing 
through Switzerland on his road to his native country he could 
not be reconciled to the high roofs of the cottages, though he 
was told that they were necessary to prevent the snow when 
melting from penetrating the roof. Now Winkelmann appears 
to have been a man, notwithstanding his prejudices, whose 
taste was both intense and refined, though it was far from 
being just, as may be learned from the following passage :— 
“From Verona we proceeded to the Tyrolean Alps. When 
we reached the first defile of the mountains, I observed that 
Winkelmann suddenly changed countenance: he then said to 
me, in a pathetic tone, ‘ See, my friend, what a horrible country ! 
what terrible heights!’ A short time afterwards, when we had 
entered on the German territory, he cried out, ‘What poor 
architecture! Look at those roofs, how steep they are!’ This 
he said with so much vehemence, as strongly to express the 
disgust with which these objects had inspired him. At first I 


thought he was jesting, but when I found that he was in earnest, ! 


I replied that the height of the mountains had a grandeur which 
charmed me; and that, as to the steepness of the roofs of the 
houses, this ought rather to shock me, who was an Italian, than 
him, who was a German. ‘Besides, continued I, ‘we must 
judge of all things relatively ; in a country subject to heavy 
falls of snow these high steep roofs are indispensable.” (“Vie 
de Winkelmann,” p. cxxvili.) We see by this example that the 
great in art and taste, as well as the great in wealth and worldly 
influence, are not more exempt from prejudices than the little. 
We consider it of importance to be aware of this, because the 
prejudices of those who are looked up to with respect are apt 
to mislead men who cannot, like Winkelmann’s Italian friend, 
exercise their reason. It is easy to conceive the influence 
which the prevalence of any particular style in any given 
locality will have on architectural taste, however good it may 
be in other respects ; and the same may be said not only of the 
style of design, but of the manner of construction and the 
materials of execution. A person with a just taste in archi- 
tecture, living in a country where stone was chiefly used for 
walls, would not be at first reconciled to walls of brick, but 
would be obliged to control his feelings by his reason. Where 
thatch is the material with which cottages are generally covered, 
it is difficult to avoid considering slates and tiles as cold and 
unsuitable for cottage roofs. Many more instances might be 
given; but enough, we trust, has been said to show the un- 
avoidable influence of locality in modifying more or less the 
taste of individuals. 
Sculpture and the Decline of Architecture. 


S. SMIRKE, R.A. 

To say the truth, without however meaning the slightest 
disparagement of the sister art, I would express my belief that 
most of the errors of architecture in its decadence may be traced 
to the injurious influence that sculpture exercised over our art. 
The habit of a sculptor’s mind would naturally lead him to 
exercise his inventive faculties in designing and modelling, out 
of the plastic material with which he is most familiar, forms 
and combinations of forms that would produce picturesque 
groups, and an ornamental or at least pleasing arrangement of 
lines, and of chiaro-oscuro ; and, when he comes to execute his 
conceptions in stone or marble he would of course seek to con- 
struct his work, if not out of a single block, at all events in as 
few as possible ; because joints, and especially bed-joints, he 
is of course always anxious to avoid or conceal. All the pro- 
prieties therefore of asonic construction, the sound bonding 
together and truthful bedding of stones, the avoidance of false 
bearings, and all such-like considerations, are entirely foreign 
to his art, and are in fact subjects which never, or rarely, de- 
mand his study, nor even need his attention, as a sculptor. 
Hence it is, probably, that we find that the sculptor of the 
seventeenth century, when he produced works of architecture, 
was very prone to treat his buildings, however large, rather like 
magnified copies of small sculptural models, than as purely 
architectural works, that is to say, works built up on the true 
principles, and according to the known rules, of good archi- 
tectural construction, When we call to mind the practice so 
prevalent and so popular, in the seventeenth century, of 
erecting in churches huge architectural pageants of a most 
ostentatious character, but of very slight and temporary mate- 
rials and construction, as chapelles ardentes and catafalcos, 
when the funeral obsequies of some high ecclesiastical or 
political dignitary were performed, it seems not unlikely that 
this prevalent fashion, on which, as is well known, artists of 
highest eminence were often engaged, conduced to, or at least 
accelerated, that degraded character of architecture which we 
so much deplore, and which so injuriously influenced our art in 
subsequent times. Those vast architectural shams, the cata- 
falcos, were put together by the flimsiest contrivances: there 
was, of course, a lavish superfluity of statuary; for it was of 
mere lath and plaster, and the drapery was often—I believe 
usually—only linen steeped in glue and whiting, to give it a 
fictitious rigidity and something of the superficial aspect of 
stonework. By such-like artifices it became easy to “body 
forth” for a day’s ceremony some “ baseless fabric of a vision,” 
highly picturesque and imposing perhaps ; indeed, when treated 
by men of genius and ability, very striking and even magnificent ; 
for as I have said, men of the highest rank in art were not in 
those days averse to lend themselves to these ephemeral pro- 
ductions. In presenting such unreal mockeries to the view, 
masonic proprieties were neither required nor regarded. The 
boldest and least fastidious practitioners would probably in- 
dulge and amuse their fancies in realising the semblance of 
impossible structures ; and as it was just as easy and inexpen- 
sive out of the lath and plaster or clay and stucco in which they 
worked to present to the devout and admiring congregation a 
galaxy of clouds and glories, and to group together all the 
cardinal virtues and the whole hierarchy of saints, as it was to 
exhibit the most gorgeous domes and the richest colonnades, 
it is not to be wondered at that the productions of the two arts 
got irretrievably intermingled and confounded as well os 


corrupted. 
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AND COMMENTS. 


NOTES 


One of the features in the new Higher Grade School of 
Leeds (of which Messrs. Ketty & BuRTCHELL are the 


architects) is the playground on the top. The building in 
style is an adaptation of Classic, and somehow recalls 
Glasgow. The site adjoins Woodhouse Lane, and 10,213. 
had to be paid for it. The Board could not afford to have 
extensive playgrounds at that rate, and it was decided to 
utilise the roof. The playground is carried on iron girders, 
and the surface is covered with asphalte. 
being at the sides, a parapet 8 feet high is elevated all round, 
with openings corresponding with the windows, which are 
fitted with cast-iron grilles with a wire covering. The 
alteration has made the building appear rather top-heavy, 
but in this case, as in many others, architecture had to be 
sacrificed to convenience, 


A CONFERENCE of members of French architectural 


societies was held recently at Bourges with the object of 


discovering whether a confederation between them were 
possible. Some societies were not represented by delegates, 
but sent letters expressive of goodwill, while others declined 
to attend. The first proposition was for the union of the pro- 
vincial societies with the Société Centrale in Paris, financial 
support being one of the conditions, but it was rejected. 
Another proposition, by which subventions were solicited 
from the provincial societies to keep going a journal that 
was set up by some amateur journalists of the Société Cen- 
trale, met with a like fate. What was resolved, however, 
was the creation of a general independent association, which 
would include the architectural societies in Paris as well as 
in the provinces, the Société Centrale thus becoming one of 
the units, 

Ir might be supposed that Mr. Hersert Raitton had 
resolved that his etchings of Westminster Abbey in the 
fortfolio should gain an increase of beauty as the close of 
the series is approached. His interior of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel in the new number of the periodical is the finest 
representation of the building that has yet appeared. It 
sparkles with light and shade, and the wonderful roof looks 
as if it had been formed by fairy fingers. The plate really 
suggests the poetry of architecture rather than builder’s 
work, It has another value, since a comparison of the plate 
with the photographic illustrations of parts of the Abbey in 
the same number will show how little chance photography 
can ever have of displacing the work of an artist. 


THE late Emrte Aucier, the dramatist, who died lately, 
was one of the patients of Dr. Ricorp, who has also passed 
away. But as fees would not be accepted by the physician, 
AUGIER resolved to pay his debt in another form besides 
current coin. He gave a commission to GUSTAVE BOULANGER 
to represent him as a Greek offering a cock to Escu.arius, 
and the statue of the divinity was a likeness of the physi- 
cian. It was impossible to resist so delicate a com- 
pliment. In the collection which Ricorp has left, there are 
a good many paintings and other works of art which were 
also marks of the gratitude of patients who owed their 
health to the skill of the great doctor. 


THE proposals for municipal legislation with reference 
to architecture which were put forward by Sir James 
Gowan, the Dean of Guild of Edinburgh, in a paper that 
was read at the Art Congress in that city, would be ap- 
plicable throughout the country. Sir JAMES complained 
that the Scottish Town Councils and Dean of Guild Courts 
were not possessed of any power that would enable them to 
interfere with designs of buildings that, when erected, would 
not tend to the amenity of a town. They might remon- 
strate with the builder, but he could legally be indifferent. 
Sir JAMEs Gowan therefore proposed that the following 
regulations should be made in Scotland:—“ First, to confer 
upon the Dean of Guild Courts at least negative power with 
regard to the proper architectural construction of buildings. 
That is to say, that the Court shall, in the first instance, 
decide whether any building is in itself or in relation to 
its architectural or natural surroundings, or other con- 
siderations, objectionable and affecting public propriety 


The danger 


and interest, and that there be, if it is desired, an 
appeal to a court of taste, to be constructed of, say, 
the following :—The Principal of the University, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture (if such a chair could be esta- 
blished), Professor of Art, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, Chairman of the Board of Manufactures, 
Chairman of the Cockburn Association, and the President 
of the Architectural Association. But second, and of not 
less importance, let it be enacted that only architects having 
the guarantee of professional knowledge and ability 
authenticated by their position as members of an Archi- 
tectural Association, constituted by law, equivalent in its 
own department to that of law, or medicine, should be 
privileged to prepare plans for the Dean of Guild Court. 
As matters stand, while the most trivial petition to sanction 
a plan is in most cases presented by a qualified procurator, 
the plan may be the production of any person who has had 
no training to qualify him as an architect. This is no 
exaggeration, and the fact remains that men entirely 
destitute of any enlightened ideas of architecture are con- 
stantly employed to carry out what they are radically incom- . 
petent of doing.” The regulations would have to be made 
more precise before they could have legal authority, but the 
principle is clear enough. 


AFTER the revelations about the discreditable construc- 
tion of several of the London Board schools, it was to be 
expected that some change should be made in the manner 
of selecting contractors. At present the open-contract 
system has ceased to be adopted by the Board, and hence- 
forth tenders will be invited from those builders alone whos¢ 
names are registered in the Board’s offices. A large majority 
approved of the arrangement at the meeting of the Board 
which was held on Friday last. Like all innovations, it will 
give rise to some inconvenience, while many men may now 
desire to tender who were formerly indifferent. But the 
Board, having tried one system without advantage, were 
bound to test the value of some other. Nor can it be 
denied that many builders are in favour of the new arrange- 
ments. The Chairman of the Works Committee stated 
that since the Board had changed the system seven respect- 
able builders, who had not tendered for fifteen years under 
the open system, had now come forward as candidates for 
the Board’s work. ‘There are now thirty-eight builders on 
the list, and any builder who takes the trouble to apply and 
produces satisfactory references can likewise be registered. 
It cannot therefore be said that the School Board are 
sacrificing the interests of the public for the benefit of a 
few favourites. 


A CASE was heard in the Dalston Police Court, on 
October 21, which suggests a rather original way of trying 
to evade giving notice under the Building Act. ‘The 
defendant had given notice by letter, August 1888, of his 
intention to extend the schoolroom of Hampden Baptist 
Chapel, South Hackney. This work was completed in the 
spring of 1889. The district surveyor’s account was sent in 
ahd paid. In September 1889, the district surveyor dis- 
covered that new windows had been formed in some 
recesses in the school, and wrote to the defendant request- 
ing notice and full particulars of the work, which, however, 
he declined to send ; proceedings for neglect to give notice 
were therefore taken. ‘The solicitor for the builder main- 
tained first, that the works were covered by the original 
notice ; and, secondly, that merely taking out the 9-inch 
filling of a recess and inserting a window did not affect the 
structure, or was work of a nature requiring a notice. He 
called the minister of the chapel to show that the work was 
constantly going on, but this witness admitted, in cross- 
examination, that the order for these windows was not 
given till about July 1889. Mr. Hamiiron, an architect, 
gave evidence for the defence, and maintained that the 
work did not necessitate any alteration to the building ; the 
witness, however, admitted that if the filling of the recesses 
were removed it was necessary to ascertain that there was 
an arch over the part removed, or to place one there to 
prevent the superincumbent wall from falling down. The 
magistrate, in giving judgment, decided that this could not 
be called a repair or exempt under Clause 9, but was work 
for which notice ought to be given ; and also, that it was 
not covered by the original notice for extending the school- 
room. ‘The defendant was fined 20s, and costs, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


KENSINGTON PUBLIC BATHS. 


HESE baths, which have lately been completed from 

the designs of Mr. THomAs VERITY, are situated in 
Lancaster Road, Notting Hill. The cost of the site was 
13,0007, and the building, including the engineering, 
42,000/, The size of the first-class bath, of which we give an 
illustration, is 87 feet by 46 feet 6 inches water measurement. 
The exterior is executed in red brick and terra-cotta from 
Mr. J. C. Epwarps, of Ruabon. The general contractors 
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expedients to push their arts, which sprung spontaneously from 
their people’s taste, as the flowers now rise from the crevices of 
their walls, to be taken as relics by the descendants of those 
Britons the builders found and vanquished. The answer must - 
be that the stress of modern life is so much greater than of old, 
the number of mouths requiring food in given limited areas is 
so great, that in the haste to supply wants, necessaries for the 
body are apt to be only considered, and there is little need to 
attract by the grace of form where the desire is paramount for 
the appeasement of appetite. We muitiply faster than did the 
ancient nations, We push each other into the sea and across 
it, and build up other peoples, who by their invention and skill 
make yet narrower in the world’s markets the room that our 
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were Messrs. KirK & RANDALL. The special engineering 
work was designed by Mr. Janez Cuurc#, M.I1.C.E. The 
water used in the boilers and washhouses is softened by the 
Atkins process, 


(MARYLEBONE CRICKET CLUB :— 
1—OLD PAVILION. 2,-NEW PAVILION. 


UR illustration of the well-known pavilion at Lord’s 
is from a water-colour drawing by Mr. Frank T. 
Verity. ‘This building has been pulled down to sive space 
for a larger one, to meet the increased requirements of the 
club. The new pavilion is in course of erection, from the 
designs of Mr. THomas Verity, by Messrs. J. SIMPSON 
& Son, of Paddington Street. The exterior will be in 
Mr. J. C. Epwarps’s pink terra-cotta and Cuttybrook bricks. 
The contract amount is 15,000/, The building consists of 
large saloon and offices, dressing and bath-rooms, canteen, 
retiring-rooms, and accommodation for about 2,000 mem- 
bers on the various levels of terrace, balcony, and roofs. 
The foundation-stone was laid by the treasurer, Sir SPENCER 
Ponsonby Fang, K.C.B., on September 17. 


THE ART CONGRESS IN EDINBURGH, 


HE second meeting of the National Association for the 
: Advancement of Art and its Application to Industry 
began in Edinburgh on Tuesday. The opening address was 
delivered by the Marquis of Lorne, the president for the year. 
His lordship said :— 

The last congress was held at Liverpool, and constituted 
the first meeting of the kind. Some wonder was expressed 
that we should think it necessary to have such an assemblage. 
Was it needed, it was asked, in this most civilised country at a 
time when pictures realise high prices, and when the whole 
aspect of our streets is being improved by the erection of 
buildings which, in comparison with those they replace, are 
seemly and often handsome—was it needed that we should 
have congresses of artists as incentives to the proper apprecia- 
tion of art, when the great nations of antiquity had no such 
organisation? Greece, whose voyagers discovered Britain, 
Rome, whose legions conquered and colonised it, had no such 
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people may hope to find. Besides these rivals of young blood 
and of our own veins, we have our old competitors on the 
Continent, those ancient antagonists whom century after 
century we have met in war, and now have to strive against in 
the more peaceful but hardly less vital occupations of peace. 
We desire among a practical people to show that it is that 
people’s interest to make their work good in form as in stability, 
to clothe with the best combination of colours or patterns, 
brought, if necessary, from abroad if we cannot produce them 
here, the sturdy handiwork in which they excel all others, so 
that grace and force shall go hand in hand, helping each other 
to attract customers in the world’s mart. We must not forget 
that, although we justly pride ourselves on the durability of our 
manufactures, the French and Germans are treading in this 
also close upon our heels. The cannon of Krupp have excelled 
ours in the durability of heavy-ordnance, and France is building 
vessels near Marseilles which are as fast as those of our 
mercantile service, and have characteristics which make them 
quite as desirable for passengers as those of our great naviga- 
tion companies. It is no time for us to be too self-satisfied. 
Look how our neighbours believe in the efficacy of art as a 
handmaid to labour. The art schools of Paris are of two 
classes, those intended to educate painters, sculptors and 
architects, and those intended for artisans employed in the 
decorative arts, masons, potters, iron and _ bronze-workers, 
cabinetmakers, house-painters, paper-stainers, weavers and 
others. The first school, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, is the 
national art school under Government. It is not intended for 
artisans, but only for those who intend to practise the highest 
branches of art, namely, architecture, painting and sculpture. 
Of the second class—the schools intended to train artisans for 
more or less decorative employments—some are maintained by 
Government, some by the Municipality of Paris, and all are 
free. Paris allocated in 1885 upwards of 40,o00/, to instruc- 
tion in drawing and modelling alone, and has five evening 
schools for artisans, with 450 pupils on the roll. Besides this, 
the Municipality has drawing taught in all the primary schools. 
There is also a preparatory school of practical drawing, and a 
school for the application of art to industrial purposes. For 
these purposes the City Council gave even more than they were 
asked to supply, and granted 42,000/, This is so important 
that I must quote further. ‘ The method of instruction 
appears admirably adapted to train up an intelligent class of 
artisans.” A thorough appreciation of the general principle 
underlying all the arts is inculcated, a thorough control of the 
tools, and a knowledge of materials and their special adapta- 
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bility to the various purposes ; but not least in weight there is 
encouragement to original design and composition, which 
avoids the exasperating sameness so often seen in our schools 
of art. For this purpose the variety of model, drawn from all 
available sources, is an essential condition. The monthly 
competitions are also invaluable. They insure that so soon as 
a pupil has mastered one branch of instruction, no time shall 
be lost in moving him to another. They keep up also a con- 
stant and living interest in the progress of education. A 
certain stated time is given, which concentrates the student’s 
attention and prevents him from dreaming and dawdling. 
The Municipality spends very large sums yearly in decorating 
their public buildings by historical and national pictures. 

It is remarkable that through all the vicissitudes of the 
later history of France, when the people have indeed taken up 
far too many different models to encourage the art of govern- 
ment—that through all the changes the love for art, and the 
practice of its encouragement by the State, has been the only 
abiding institution among them. Witness, for instance, the 
manufacture of the Gobelin tapestry, which each Government 
has continued, not for purposes of sale, but as a monopoly 
secured to the nation for enrichment of the nation’s public 
buildings. This beautiful art has not succeeded in maintain- 
ing itself among us, and the Windsor factory, which began 
well and had at first some deserved support, will have to be 
closed unless public bodies in Great Britain will follow the 
example of France, and decorate their public halls and galleries 
with some of its beautiful productions. 

Many of my audience may remember the pleasant group 
and figures in statuary, modelled by M. Dalou, who exhibited 
in England for some years statues of peasant girls and women. 
He was one of the energetic band of artists who were to be 
found among the defenders of Paris against the Germans, and 
after the city had fallen, and was in danger of disgrace as well 
as of defeat by the insurgent hordes of the Communists, 
M. Dalou was not afraid to have himself inscribed as one of 
the insurgent officials. For what purpose? To fight the 
Government of law and order? No, but that he might from 
within the city save its artistic glories from the torch of the 
incendiaries, which laid in ashes so many of the grand build- 
ings of Paris. He and his friends were successful in rescuing 
the wondrous treasures of the Louvre; and now Paris in its 
gratitude gives him commissions for great works that have 
occupied him since he was allowed to return to his country, and 
will occupy him for a good many more years. Very noble 
designs are they which are now being executed by him, and 
worthy types of what a proud people may expect from its sons 
as illustrative of trials and endurance. His studio stands not 
far from that Champ de Mars which so many thousands of us 
have visited for the sake of the Exhibition this year. 

Were our councillors to give like commissions to our 
painters and sculptors, we should be following a worthy 
example. Of old, Scotland did appreciate French architec- 
ture, and we have men who could apply the best foreign 
examples to native needs. When shall we hear of a Scottish 
bailie rising in his place in council and moving as a matter of 
course that sums be given to our own people to decorate our 
public places? Were the experiment tried it might succeed 
better than some of us may imagine. Manchester has employed 
Mr. Madox Brown. Who will at Edinburgh honour himself 
and Auld Reekie by first making a similar proposal? 

You may have seen some articles by Lord Armstrong speaking 
of the too great expectations raised by the talk of this spread 
of technical training, but he also indicates drawing as one of 
the most useful things a boy can be taught. ‘The eminent Pre- 
sident of last year and others spoke each of his own profession, 
whether painting or of sculpture. It is evident that were 
Sir Frederick to have honoured us this year at Edinburgh by 
his presence, he would have paid homage to the natural beauty 
of the site of this capital, and would have extolled the indi- 
vidual patriotism of him who restored St. Giles’s. It seems to 
me evident also that he would have recommended that a match 
be laid to a gunpowder magazine in the Castle, so that the 
explosion might vary a little the grim formality of line which 
characterises the lofty range of barracks on that historic 
rock. But perhaps he would have waited to perform this 
Operation, so necessary from an esthetic point of view, until 
he had had a little time and preparation to direct the guns of 
the Argyll battery at that awful monument of industrial 
hideosity which rises in the shape of a tall factory chimney in 
the middle of the fine valley beyond the North Bridge. And 
then he would not have been content until he had brought his 
Bn to bear upon some of the stony horrors of the Calton 

Ill. 

There is probably still much to desire in the improvement 
of the skill displayed in undertaking the creation of statuettes, 
in silver and bronze works intended as gifts or as prizes for 
racing and athletic games. It is not sufficient that we should 
improve the taste in comparatively technical details; we 
should be able to have designs for such purposes—such as the 
little statuettes you see by the dozen in the museums of Italy, 


which prove that the ancient artificers could as easily put the 
clay into the form of man or woman as the later Medieval 
artists of our northern climes twisted into graceful knots and 
foliage the tails of the grotesque animals which Saga or elf 
legend made him believe to exist in forest and lake. You will 
probably know the cave studio formed out of a cliff by the side 
of the road that leads from Naples to Capo di Monte. In that 
cavern may be seen the curious art of the bronze-caster most 
profitably and perfectly followed. The antique is accurately 
copied, so accurately, even to the oxidisation of the metal, that 
it is next to impossible to know the original from the perfect 
counterfeit. And it is almost from beneath their feet that the 
rare and fine old models came. They were often gathered 
from the ashes of Pompeii, or from the black lava which 
entombs Herculaneum. A rare fidelity to nature, a wondrous 
power of copying attitude and expression, a mastery of propor- 
tion, and a taste for grace shone in the work of those Roman 
workmen, and why should we despair of being again like unto 
them? At present, if we do copy an old model, we see too 
often that the eye for proportion is no longer so keen, and 
that hands and feet are made too large, and a general clumsi- 
ness is traceable in the copy. We have abundant and abound- 
ing subjects in our own national history which should fire 
imagination and produce results. Why should not the figures 
of our great heroes be as common as were the wondrously- 
fashioned figures of the old gods? Why should we not have 
Diarmaid and Graine, King Arthur and Sir Balva, Fionn and 
the Feinn, and Bruce, and Crichton, and Wallace, and Dundee 
as forms of men familiar to our eyes as to our ears, just as 
Hercules and Apollo and Mercury were familiar to those old 
people whose touch was grace, and whose homes were haunts 
of genius? for they shaped their household things to images of 
joy, and coloured their walls with the great memories of deeds 
which the indwellers were to see, to recall, and to emulate. 
They did not stick upon their hearths vile caricatures of the 
Ceesars or of the Consuls, or of the A%diles of their people. 
What we discover in their homes was noble in draughtsman- 
ship, even though the subject be often ignoble ; but our folk, 
whatever may be their politics, have no hesitation in buying an 
atrocious print of their modern political hero, and placing him, 
apparently as a scarecrow, against their own feeling of adora- 
tion, above the fire at which they warm their feet. Can any- 
thing be more dispiriting than the terra-cotta images we see on 
mantelpieces of our best authors, our most eloquent statesmen, 
our most popular men? They are more like the wax images 
the witches used to be supposed to make of the people they 
hated, that they might stick pins into the likenesses that pains 
should follow in the like afflicted parts of the subjects of their 
detestation. Germany and Berlin have good ironwork statu- 
ettes of her heroes of the wars of Frederick. She has, 
through Wagner, put into harmony the legends of her shadowy 
warriors of the Nibelungen Lay. Stevenson has well worked 
to deprive Scotland of the reproach of having no good statue 
of Wallace. Why not have good small copies of his statue at 
Aberdeen made in bronze for a people who cherish the soldier- 
martyr’s memory, and desire to help a countryman? Hamish 
MacCunn is doing work in music that will live, and we may 
yet have the Blind Harry and the Fingalian legends touched by 
him. 

But what a wide field there is to occupy in art to-day. We 
need not be ashamed of what we have done in painting here. 
A most generous gift from a large-hearted Scotsman has given 
us scope for a display of the canvases of many of our best men, 
and the land that produced Jamesone and Raeburn, Faed and 
Noel Paton, has no cause to blush for deficiencies in painting. 
I have sometimes met with a feeling that, to care much about 
these things is a proof of womanish tendencies, of impracticable 
ideals, of unworkmanlike or unmanly aspirations after comfort 
and luxury, rather than use and progress. I have heard it said, 
“Oh, we are a hardworking lot, we have no time or use for 
these things ; we are too poor to pursue decoration, too prac- 
tical to delay a moment to get grace or manner or attractive- 
ness ; we are too pushing to dawdle over design.” Yet the 
busiest have ever a moment to help to make them more busy. 
The race for wealth is full of possibilities, and he who pushes 
ugly wares into the market will now find that his defter 
antagonist can beat him by aid of design and the form that 
takes captive the eye of the purchaser. Mere beauty made the 
trade in amber in ancient days profitable to the rude dwellers 
on the Baltic, and every object that exhibits some form of taste 
will have its money value. 

After pointing to various examples of art applied to eccle- 
siastical building in early times, he said there was one feature 
of Roman and Italian example we had as yet failed to follow, 
and that was the exterior adornment of our buildings by the 
aid of colour. The London white-surface bricks, he said, are 
now successfully used, and frost does not injure them. Why 
not have other colours? Why should not the smoky streets of 
Manchester and other towns still more under the smoke pall of 
the Black Country, not be made to look as bright as colour and 
glazed tile can make them, with an occasional wash down from 
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a street Mee... SL La ? Allthe hues so harmoniously shown on the 
tropical birds could be imitated to make these towns look like 
gardens instead of looking like dirty brickyards as they now 
do. If less vivid tints be * wanted, why not copy the diaper 
work on the Doges Palace at Venice? ‘In towns where the air 
is clear the glaze might be dispensed with, but how much even 
a partial employment of such coloured surface would light up 
the gloomy vacancy of our walls. In his concluding remarks, 
he said it is in the power of art to awake the nobler senses, It 
is her function to raise the mind from what is low and mean 
and sordid; it is her province to show forth the beauty that 
lives in most of what exists around us, hidden though it may 
be by what is common or unclean. Art may point out the 
divine in human and natural forms, and show where the finger 
of God is visible among the defacements of His works ; she 
can excite the deepest feelings of religion or of patriotism—it 
is for this we desire that she may dwell among us, 


Idealism and Realism in Painting. 

Mr, Briton Riviére, R.A., delivered the presidential address 
in the section of painting. In the course of his remarks he 
said that the most remarkable achievements of the age had 
been those of science and, properly applied, the influence of 
science could do much to advance art. Most of his brother 
artists would agree with him that it was possible for a picture 
to be scientifically true and have no art at all in it; and on the 
other hand, to contain several scientific blunders and yet be a 
great work of art. As to the absolute necessity for the union 
of idealism and realism in the artist’s work, nature supplied 
the materials, but it was in the power of the artist to select, to 
arrange, to organise, to intensify, to subordinate them as he 
pleased. The traditional standard counterbalanced and regu- 
lated mere realism, without which idealism itself would never 
be able to do its best. Tradition had always been the abiding 
power in art. The qualities which would characterise the art 
of these days, if it were to be a permanent link in the great 
chain of art history, were that it would be perfectly sincere, that 
it would be work in which realism was used not only for its own 
sake, but as a language in which to express the mind of the 
painter, and he believed that, however apparently revolutionary 
its aim, and however original and even eccentric some of its 
methods might appear, it would in the main be in harmony 
with and founded upon the great traditions of the past. 


Wationalisation of Art. 

A paper by Mr. Watts, R.A., on this subject was read in his 
absence. Mr. Watts said that in modern times it had come to 
be thought that beauty and utility were not only two different 
things, but they were actually antagonistic, and yet art, to 
fulfil its mission perfectly, must have a thoroughly natural and 
domestic expression. What wonder was it now, when one 
thought of the joyless leisure of our working-men, that 
drunkenness had become their national sin? Never was a 
time when art and music were more required as healthful 
influences for necessary portions of that general education in 
which alone thereis hope. But the modern mind awakened to 
the sense of the value of beauty and joy was confronted by the 
new enemy to art, the progress of invention bringing mecha- 
nical aid more and more into use and usurping more and more 
the place of the skilled workman’s eye and hand. Machinery 

was the most deadly foe to art and beauty, because it was ever 
in active opposition to the sense of life that should be appre- 
ciable in all human produciions. To preserve the human 
element in work for the sake of work alone was worth a great 
effort. Inthe haste to be rich the very man who found his 
most refreshing leisure within the walls of his private picture 
gallery was in his daily work assisting to extinguish the life of 
this very art of which he believed himself to be so devout a 
lover, turning his workmen into machines and pouring hideous 
and badly-made articles out upon the world, every one of 
which weighed in the scale against the chances of a national 
life for art as it did against national reputation. He begged 
lovers of art to recognise the immense and valuable help they 
could give by the encouragement of all such work as tended to 
teach the working-classes to love and honour it. In the 
activity of the Home Arts Association, the Handicrafts Guilds, 
the kindred associations, they had all that was most needed to 
revivify what was naturally artistic in the British Islands when 
the nation understood that its art was inextricably bound up 
with all its material prosperity, its spiritual life, and intellectual 
vigour. Then, and only then, would Britain boast an art that 
would live for future ages by the side of her great and noble 
literature. 

The Failure of the Government Art Schools, 

Mr. J. E, Hodgson, R.A., read a paper on “Some of the 
Causes of the Failure of the Government Art Schools and 
possible Remedies therefor.” He said that our art schools had 
opened a career to men of limited means which required a 
considerable outlay of time and money. They had taught 
superficially what was only valuable when thoroughly and pro- 
foundly acquired, and they had produced a vast mass of raw 
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material which they were powerless to fashion. After many 
years of education art as applied to manufactures was much as 
it was. Instead of the artist educating the manufacturer the 
manufacturer educated the artist, and he at least knew his 
market. He held that the administration of the art schools 
should be decentralised and the country cut up into so many 
districts, each with an independent central department, which 
should concern itself specially with the manufacturing needs of 
the district. In some art schools the students should be taught 
all that appertained to the ceramic art, and the certificates 
granted to teachers should be given for proficiency in the 
special study of ceramics. And so in every manufacturing 
district, in the carpet-weaving districts, in the metal work- 
ing, the silk weaving, in every place where there was a 
local industry the art schools should specially minister to that 
industry, and these schools would not only educate workmen, 
but would enable the manufacturer to educate himself, and he 
in his turn would do all in his power to promote and encourage 
them. The manufacturer wanted men whose judgment had 
been improved, and whose knowledge had been extended by 
steady attention to one object and ‘by frequent exercise. In 
our Government art schools we had all the machinery necessary 
for producing such men, but with their present uniform and 
stereotyped system of education no such result was likely to be 
brought about. 

The Chairman said that no more important question could 
have been brought before the congress. The large question 
of technical education was in the air. When their very exist- 
ence as a nation in the future depended upon their proving 
themselves worthy of the occasion, he could not imagine any- 
thing more important than that they should thoroughly grasp 
the fact that centralisation, as applied to ed ucation or art, and 
the kind of art that will have to be applied to technical educa- 
tion, must be one of the most paralysing influences that could 
possibly be found. He had much pleasure in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hodgson. 


The Nude in Art. 

Mr. j. C. Horsley’s paper had for title “The Royal Com: 
mission of Fine Arts and the Government School of Design.” 
He described the circumstances of the appointment of “the 
Royal Commission and the great merits of its initiator, Prince 
Albert, and went on to denounce in severe terms the utter 
failure of South Kensington, whose whole system is rotten, and 
whose duties are carried out in a perfunctory and careless 
manner. He charged the Government with want of patriotism 
in giving our best work to foreigners by accident residing here. 
In no other country in the world could the coinage and the 
decoration of important public spaces, such as Hyde Park 
Corner, have been so wrong in allotment and so disastrous in 
result. When officially connected with the School of Design 
he was informed that a minute of Council existed forbidding 
the employment of naked female models in any of the schools 
connected with the Department. Now, every female student 
was offered the opportunity of assisting in the degradation of 
her sex. It was a common saying abroad that English people 
are all mad, and one was glad to take refuge in such 
faith when hearing of English-speaking women thrusting 
themselves into life schools on the Continent, and draw- 
ing side by side with male students from naked models of 
both sexes, Or as in the spring of this year, when there 
were said to be 700 English and American women in the 
ateliers in Paris, many of them ‘spending their Sunday mornings 
with French medical students in the hospital dissecting-rooms. 
Upon the Slade and South Kensington Schools lay the guilt of 
initiating and fostering modes of study that led to the practice 
of such enormities, and it was the governing powers of both 
that should be called to account for permitting them. The 
British taxpayer might exert a potent voice in the matter, and 
would be specially induced to do so were he to study the Civil 
Service Estimates for the current year, and the mulcting he 
was to receive from South Kensington financing. He entreated 
Christian men and women to do their utmost towards bringing 
to their senses those senseless female art students of their time 
who, in their preposterous efforts to unsex themselves and 
claiming front places on the male platform, bring dishonour 
and contempt on themselves and their country. Many women 
were sent into the world with delightful and admirable artistic 
natures, and produced work of high interest and charm, 
Moreover, they occasionally exhibited the same executive skill 
which they possessed, frequently to perfection, in music, but to 
attempt the highest walks of art was an utter mistake on their 
part. It would be a beneficent Act of Parliament indeed to 
themselves and others that made the proceeding illegal and 
punitive. 

Mr. Forbes White said that the remarks which fell from 
Mr. Horsley with reference to ladies were uncalled for and un- 
just. He had the honour to know several ladies who had 
studied in the life schools in Paris, and they had not conceived 
one iota of wrong or harm from the teaching of these schools. 
He protested in the strongest way against the innuendo which 
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came at the close of the address that such work should be 
made illegal. Was the Venus of Milo, he asked, done without 
any relation to the human figure? It seemed to him that the 
same prudent delicacy would require the Venus of Milo draped 
and the Venus of Titian with its face turned to the wall. He 
stood up in defence of the delicacy of the ladies who did their 
duty and discharged what they ought to do to carry out the 
highest aim of their life with regard to sex. 

Miss Burton said that if it was bad for a woman to be 
working in the way Mr. Horsley described, it must be bad for 
aman. 

Sculpture in England. 

Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., delivered the presidential 
address in the section of sculpture. In the course of his 
remarks, he asked was it not deplorable that the legacies left by 
the late Prince Consort in the shape of the establishment of art 
schools were not receiving the attention due tothem? There 
was no branch of art that had suffered more from those 
withering influences than sculpture. It had been his privilege 
to examine works of art at South Kensington, and it was 
gratifying to find that every year the quality of the work was 
better. How sad it was to think of the immense proportion of 
all this talent bound to run to waste through the State not 
having the courage of its opinions! The appointment of a 
Minister of Fine Arts was, he thought, the only remedy for the 
present state of things, and if he gained his post through a 
majority of votes of the artists of the United Kingdom so much 
the better. As showing the need of control, he pointed out 
that the London County Council had erected a group of lamps 
in Piccadilly the want of taste in connection with which was a 
positive outrage on civilisation. Mr. Ford also recommended 
the establishment of companies to issue reductions of fine 
works, and so provide worthy, struggling artists with the sinews 
of war to carry on their art. Had he to make a statue of 
Sculpture, he would represent a fair young maiden with blind- 
fold eyes and heavily fettered hands and feet, that it would be a 
marvel to the passer-by how she could stand at all, 


Art and the People. 


Mr. William Hole, RS.A., read a paper on this subject in 
the section of painting on Wednesday. The function of art, he 
said, was not necessarily to picture things of beauty, but to be 
beautiful. The crucible of the artist’s brain received the rough 
form from nature, and, purging it of extraneous matter, gave 
forth as a pure product the spirit which was his thought. 
Lacking this gift—and it is among the rarest—the would-be 
artist is but a skilled mechanic. Faithful, patient, con- 
scientious, learned—all these he may be; but artist he is not ; for 
all the virtues never yet made one. The average artist, like the 
average critic, was but the development of his surroundings, 
the embodiment of the people’s taste, supplying what was 
required. Subjective art appealed most readily to those 
initiated in the higher mysteries of beauty; and a painted 
story, an attractive prospect, and a comely face, or an exciting 
incident—apart altogether from any artistic merit the work may 
otherwise possess—has only to be seen to be admired and 
find a purchaser—might even aspire to the dignity of a 
handrail and a policeman; while the unassuming canvas 
which with true originality reveals some phases of loveliness 
in nature undreamed of hitherto save by its author was passed 
by as uninteresting. Even when art acknowledged to be great 
was publicly exhibited, it was treated with neglect and indiffer- 
ence. Look at the meagre advantage taken of the glories of 
the National Gallery, whose chief occupants are loungers, 
loafers, holiday-makers, country cousins, and in general those 
who are to be found where anything is to be seen for nothing. 
Or if they demurred to this, he had only to instance a similar 
case of fatuous indifference in the good city of Edinburgh, 
where—when crowds were gathered together at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1886—one of the most faultless collections 
of modern art ever brought together in this country attracted 
so little attention as to excite the indignant comment of an 
amateur, that the peaceful solitude of the place made it most 
attractive as a nursery. 


The Political Influence of Art, 


The combined sections of sculpture, architecture, and 
national and municipal encouragement of art met on Wed- 
nesday, with the Marquis of Lorne in the chair. 

Mr. Philip Rathbone, chairman of the Arts Committee of 
the Liverpool Town Council, read the first paper, on the 
“Political Influence of Art,” to a comparatively small attend- 
ance. In dealing with his subject, Mr. Rathbone laid it down 
that while any form of art might add grace and might tend to 
refine daily life, the fostering of patriotic feeling was the pro- 
vince of monumental art alone. Galleries of pictures were not 
monumental in themselves. The three phases of monumental 
art were architecture and the two sister arts—decorative sculp- 
ture and mural painting. No national monument was com- 
plete without these. Take even the noblest church bequeathed 
to us—Westminster Abbey. They had turned it into a doll’s 


warehouse by cramming it with images carved with no con- 
sideration for the architecture of the building. So bleared 
were our eyes, indeed, that we passed that noble shell, St. 
George’s Hall in Liverpool, without noticing its unfinished form. 
Architecture we had been obliged to partially cultivate for 
utilitarian reasons, but we had done our best to eradicate from 
it any historical and human interest. The whole of the town 
halls of modern England would only tell future generations that 
certain of our fellow-citizens wore coats and vests of a most 
ghastly colour. As to the practical outcome of the considera- 
tions he had in the course of the paper put before them, they 
were threefold. In the first place, it was the duty of every 
citizen to impress upon the authorities of the town or city that 
all public buildings should be adequate monuments of civilisa- - 
tion. In order to attain this end it was necessary to call into 
requisition sculpture, as without it no building could be com- 
plete, and thus we should put an end to the terrible things now 
going on. For the same reason it was equally desirable to 
provide fresco-painting or mosaic work, not only for the instruc- 
tion of future generations, but for the instruction of living 
citizens. No city would give better subjects for fresco-work 
than Edinburgh would. We had done a great deal of late for 
the education of our children. Something required to be done 
for men and women. The lessons to be impressed on them 
were different ; but as pictures and objects had been found 
most effective in teaching children, there was no reason why 
they should have less effect in teaching children. of larger 
growth. 

The Marquis of Lorne, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rathbone for his paper, said he was not at all without hopes 
that it would become a good political cry for municipal elec- 
tions to send back the party which had given such and such a 
great architectural ornament to the city, or such and such a 
great decoration placed in some public position, so as all citi- 
zens as they passed by might be able to see and to enjoy it. 
The idea of better commissions to artists he did not think a 
Utopian idea. If artists would only hammer away in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, they might attain this object. 


Architectural Effect in Cities, 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in his paper on “Architectural Effect 
in Cities,” said that in Edinburgh there had been certainly 
something like architectural design and contrast on a large 
scale. The portion of the new town which was contiguous to 
old Edinburgh had been laid out by the Georgian architects 
with that centralised symmetry and parallelism of line 
which rendered it such an effective base to the picturesque 
irregularity of the old town. In the laying out of streets, the 
first thing to aim at was sanitation, picturesqueness afterwards. 
Crescents were charming in effect, but not sanitary. Fora 
similar reason houses arranged in a square or quadrangle 
should always have the angles open. In no case should the 
buildings be carried too high in relation to the width of the 
SUKeeL, 

A Plea for Decorative Sculpture. 

Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins read a paper on “ Public Buildings ; 
their Use and Decoration,” discussing what should be the 
nature of the decoration employed—its general character and 
scope. In his opinion, it was only when the subjective as well 
as the objective character of their work was fully developed 
that it could be truly described as great. Both were fully 
expressed in Grecian architectural sculpture, and so it should 
be with us. Our problem was, after all, the same as theirs— 
(1) to represent an idea; (2) to keep as close to nature as pos- 
sible ; and (3) to be sure of the effect at the required distance. 
The subjects for decoration must naturally vary, according to 
the nature and object of the building itself, and it would be 
futile to try and fetter the imagination by any hard-and-fast 
lines as to what is and what is not suitable. The only 
difficulty sculptors had at present to contend with was to 
find a fitting place for work that was commemorative, 
but of a more abstract and ideal character. Many events 
that had helped to make up our history could have been 
better represented by a relief or a group expressed in an 
abstract form, or even literally, than by statues to individual 
men. But this could not be done as things were now, except 
in a few instances where the money would allow a relief or 
two to be placed round a pedestal, or on the walls of their 
cathedrals. He did not speak hopelessly, for there were many 
signs that people were beginning to think and feel widely about 
these things, and that the long-prayed-for unity of the arts was 
on the horizon of the near future. Before, however, the 
sculptor could work in his true field—in connection, that was, 
with architecture—there must be a demand for his work. 
What was wanted, therefore, was a natural and healthy demand 
for sculpture. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson held that in this country architec- 
ture was in a more vigorous condition than in any other 
country in Europe. This he believed to be entirely attribut- 
able to its freedom from any State control. Sculpture as an 
art had languished very seriously, more in the north than in the 
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south, and this, he believed, was entirely due to the dissocia- 
tion of sculpture and architecture, and to the cultivation by 
academies of a class of sculpture quite unfitted for this climate 
and even for our very houses. 


Competitions and Exhibitions. 

Mr. W. F. Yeames, R.A., read a paper which dealt with 
some of the drawbacks to art arising from competitions and 
exhibitions. He felt convinced, he said, that the spirit of com- 
petition must be in antagonism with the true spirit of the fine 
arts. It introduced working at high pressure, a struggling and 
fighting spirit, a rising by lowering of others ; whereas the true 
essence of art was that all it produced should be done under a 
restful influence ; that the work should be done for the work’s 
sake itself; and that it should spring from the simple and 
natural aspirations of the land where it took root, and that any 
artificial and stimulating agencies could only turn it away from 
that direction in which it was beneficial to mankind. 

Mr. Hole, criticising this paper, argued that exhibitions might 
be made ameans of education for the people. At present they 
were not so. They might as well open a free library for people 
who hadnever learned to read. Speaking ofthe Scottish National 
Gallery, or what they called the National Gallery, he said it was 
a beautiful little collection so far as it went. As an educational 
centre in the capital of Scotland, it ought to be a great deal 
better than it was, But Scotsmen were suffering under a 
national injustice in that the English and Irish Galleries 
received grants from the National Exchequer, while Scotland 
received nothing. They ought to have it, and he thought they 
would yet have it. 

Mr, W. S. Black read a paper on “ Hindrances to Applied 
Art.” He said that the great evil in Edinburgh and elsewhere 
with regard to art education was that people taught what they 
did not know themselves. Their system of training in Edin- 
burgh was sadly deficient. The proper teacher of art should 
be an artist himself. He deplored the falling off in the standard 
of work now met with in the gold and silversmiths’ trade in 
Edinburgh. 

Papers were read by Mr. J. Starkie Gardiner on “ Design- 
ing for Wrought-Iron and other Metals,” and “ The Application 
of Enamels in Decoration;” by Mr. W. D. McKay, on 
“Traditional and Modern Methods in Oil-Painting ;” by Mr. 
Thomas Bonnar, on “ Suggestions for the Picturesque Treat- 
ment of Interiors ;” and by Mr. Walter Crane, on “ Design 
and Material.” 

A general meeting of the Association was held to con- 
sider the following resolution :—‘ That the Congress approach 


the Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool with the expression of 


the hope that they will reconsider their decision to discontinue 
the decoration of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, by Mr. Stirling 
Lee, and in accordance with his design.” 


Mr. Stirling Lee, it was stated, was the successful one of 


many competitors for the decoration of the building; but the 
Corporation had decided to proceed no further with it. After 
some conversation the resolution was adopted, thirty-one voting 
for it and two against it. 


CRUMBLING NAPLES. 


she” term inundation, writes a correspondent of the Daz/y 

News, does not correctly express the effect of the two 
violent storms of rain which burst over Naples on September 25 
and October 19. It is not possible for Naples to be inundated 
in the common sense of that word, for no water can lie in any 
part of the city. But the defective water-courses which carry 
off the water from the hills which surround the town, and the 
fact that on a large tract of land on the summit of the Vomero, 
at the west end, an entirely new quarter has sprung up, the 
drainage of which is as yet incomplete, have caused a real 
torrent of water to burst many of the drains on that side of the 
city. A veritable river of water rushed down the hill, heavy 
with earth and stones, after each of the two storms, and on its 
way destroyed gardens, threw down walls, filled cellars and 
ground-floor dwellings, and covered the Riviera di Chiai with 
a sort of alluvial deposit two or three feet deep. It is in this 
quarter that Signor Crispi’s house is situated, and it was on 
both occasions seriously damaged. After the first storm a 
water-course was made for the water from the Vomero, so that 
it might not follow the disastrous course it took in September. 
But it did still greater damage, as no precaution had been taken 
for carrying off the water, and the consequence was that it 
carried away about a hundred yards of the beautiful Via Tasso, 
a road which winds along the side of the Vomero higher up 
and parallel to the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. The road was 
destroyed from side to side, leaving the foundations of a palace 
on its edge exposed, so that it threatened to fall. The débris 
were precipitated by the rushing water, which was as yellow as 
the Tiber, on to the gardens below ; they blocked the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele ; they burst a portion of the causeway and 
destroyed the wall of Prince Amadeo’s palace on their way 


through Signor Crispi’s house to the sea. At the same time the 
newly-built buttress which supports the tottering rocks at 
Posilipo was damaged, and there also cellars were filled with 
water, and all traffic was stopped, while at innumerable points 
in the city drains fell in, and houses were inundated. There 
were not sufficient omer’, municipal guards, or military 
Sappers and miners to respond to the calls for help. But these 


storms, though they served to show how badly the city is pro- 


tected from the effects of heavy rain, are not the most destruc- 
tive agents at work. Scarcely a day passes without some out- 


wardly seeming solid house falling in; and the aspect of the 
city, with some hundreds of large “palaces” propped with 
beams or buttressed with stone, is hardly reassuring. While a 
new Naples is gradually being built, the old Naples is crumbling 
away, and in many streets the people are half panic-stricken.- 
A Commission has been appointed by the Syndic to examine 
the state of the city, and it has already presented a report em- 
bodying a scheme of reconstruction and repair. Work is to 
be begun immediately. There is no doubt that the defective 
pipes of the new waterworks, together with the fact that the 
taps in the houses are carelessly allowed to run all day into 
drains not fit to hold the water, which, consequently, percolates 
and undermines the foundations, and the neglect of the old 
water-cisterns, and probably also an imperceptible but constant 
vibration of our volcanic soil—all contribute to the rapidly 
increasing crumbling of houses which has been observable 
since the year 1884, when the new waterworks were inaugurated. 
But all the damage done owing to these causes, and accelerated 
by the late heavy rains, certainly might have been prevented by 
forethought and honest work, but those are two things difficult 
to be met with in this land of “ far niente.” 


MILLET’S “ANGELUS.” 


HE New Vork Times, October 15, says :—The highest- 
priced picture of modern times, the Angelus by Jean 
Frangois Millet, arrived in this city by the steamer La Bourgogne 
on Sunday. Little did the steamer officials dream, when they 
packed the picture deep among the cargo, that the diminutive — 
parcel represented a money value of 110,600 dols. Owing to 
its position it was impossible to move the picture yesterday, 
but to-day it will be placed in the vaults of the Garfield Safe 
Deposit Company, until it is exhibited at the American Art 
Galleries, 6 East Twenty-third Street, under the auspices of the 
Barye Monument Association. The exhibition will begin 
November to and continue until January 15. The Angelus 
was bonded at the Custom House yesterday for 65,000 dols. 
for six months, for exhibition purposes, and everything is in 
readiness for the removal from the steamer to-day. It is the 
intention of the American Art Association to exhibit the paint- 
ing in the principal cities throughout the country. Already 
applications for it have been received from St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago, in the order 
named, and those cities will be given the preference as to time 
of exhibition. The Association have not as yet given any 
thought as to the ultimate disposal of the painting. 


THE ROYAL ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 


“fess Society has just received from Her Majesty permission 

to employ the title “ Royal,” and Mr. Ayerst Ingram 
has returned from his visit to Australia, having succeeded in 
putting the affairs of the Society on a sound footing. A sub- 
stantial guarantee fund has been raised in Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide to meet the expenses of future exhibitions, and it 
is intended to hold an annual exhibition in each city to be 
open fora month. A commission on all sold works will be 
charged, and this is to be invested in the name of the Society, 
with the view of shortly extinguishing the liability of the gua- 
rantors. The surplus of receipts over expenses, which is confi- 
dently expected, will be divided equally among the national 
galleries of the three colonies, and will be devoted to the pur- 
chase of works from the Society’s exhibition. Local painters 
are to be asked to exhibit, and a sub-committee at home, con- 
sisting of Messrs. S. J. Solomon, Arthur Hacker, Jacomb-Hood, 
and others, will select and invite works from English artists 
outside the Society. It is believed that the demand for good 
English pictures and drawings will soon become very active in 
Australia. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Easington.—The new church of All Saints, just completed, 
has been opened. The contractors were Messrs. Hall Thorp 
& Son, of Leeds, the woodwork being the work of Mr. Mow- 
bray, of Durham. Mr. T. Bolton was clerk of works, and the 
architect Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham. 
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Hornsey.— The Bishop of London will consecrate on Satur- 
day morning the new parish church, accommodating 1,250 
persons, which has just been erected according to the designs 
of Mr. James Brooks, architect. The first stone was laid in 
June of last year by Lady Magheramorne, whose husband, 
Lord Magheramorne, the former member of Parliament for the 
division, has given towards the cost a sum of 1,000/, Exclusive 
of the tower, the spire, and west front, which it is not intended 
to proceed with at present, the church, with organ, has cost a 
sum of 15,0002, towards which I0,000/. has already been sub- 
scribed, amongst the principal donors, in addition to Lord 
Magheramorne, being “A Friend,” 3,c00/, and Mr. G. Atten- 
borough, 7oo/, The pulpit, it is of interest to note, has been 
erected by parishioners and friends, as a memorial to Cancn 
and Mrs. Harvey, the former of whom for upwards of half a 
century was the rector. The building, which is of Ancaster 
stone, the style of architecture being Perpendicular, has been 
erected by Messrs. Rudd & Son, of Grantham. 


Garden Steps. 

S1R,—When on a visit to Hatch House, Tisbury, Wilts, I 
noticed a flight of stone steps in a terraced garden which was 
made by William III., whose wife Mary, as well as her sister 
Anne, daughters of Anne Hyde, wife of James II., were born 


if 
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T. L. GALWEY, Lieut.-Gen. R.E. 
Terrace House, Roehampton, S.W. ; 
October 14. 


Mr, Haig’s Works at the Paris Exhibition. 

SIR,;—On my return to England a few days ago I had my 
attention directed to a notice which appeared in your issue of 
the 18th inst., wherein the writer seems to hint that by not 
associating myself with English artists at the International 
Exhibition I have failed to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
my training in this country. I think that the notice, not being 
of the nature of a criticism, demands some remarks from 
myself. The fact is that I responded to an invitation to exhibit 
in the English section by sending two etchings, this being the 
number allowed, and of modest dimensions, as I understood 
that the space was very limited. The President of the “ Painter- 
Etchers ” suggested to us, the members, that the room being so 
small, the sending of a work of such dimensions as, for instance 
my Toledo Interior, would be to take an unfair advantage of the 
other exhibitors, and I agreed with him. When I subsequently 
visited the Exhibition I found to my surprise that my two works 
although absolutely independent and original etchings had 
been hung among the reproductive engravings and etchings 
which had a wall assigned to themselves exclusively, and with 
which my works were not meant to compete ; whereas their 
place clearly was on the wall opposite devoted entirely to 
original etchings. This was even frankly admitted by one of 


the hangers. Hence my works were virtually out of the race, 
and may not have been observed by your correspondent. I 
wonder how it came to pass that one exhibitor was able to 
hang most prominently as many as twelve original etchings, not 
all of small dimension? My association with the Swedes is 
natural, I ama member of the Royal Academy of Stockholm, 
as well as of another Swedish society of artists, a great number 
of whom, although trained and working in Paris, exclusively 
exhibited in the Swedish section; so that I, though fully con- 
scious of the advantages of my training in England, and 
warmly’ thankful therefor, in an International Exhibition also 
exhibited with my countrymen. Englishmen, I am sure, will 
appreciate and respect my conduct. Your correspondent refers to 
the awards and to the small honours I gained for my country. 
Well, opinions naturally vary as to the value of these awards. 
Here an eminent d/ettante received high distinction, there an 
excellent artist none, and so liberally and indiscriminately were 
the honours distributed that really they count for very little 
among artists. I look upon my medal received in the Salon 
some years ago as an honour higher than any I could have 
obtained in the International ; and really, though I thank your 
correspondent for his sympathy, I do not myself feel in the 
least sorry. By kindly giving these remarks a place in your 
esteemed journal, you will greatly oblige, Sir, yours very truly, 
AXEL HERMAN HAIG, 
London ; October 28, 1889. 


GENERAL. 


The Victoria Art Galieries, Dundee, which cost 13,000/, 
to erect, were opened on Saturday by the Marquis of Lorne. 
Mr. William Alexander was the architect. One peculiarity 
is that the walls are covered with boards arranged so as to 
form a concave surface, in order to aid in a better distribution 
of light. 


The First Exhibition of the Edinburgh Ladies’ Art Club 
was opened on Monday at 90 George Street. There are 
twenty-eight exhibitors. 


M. Dupuis, who died recently, has left to the town of 
Saint-Omer a collection of pictures, pottery, furniture, &c., with 
the two houses containing the objects. The gift is valued at a 
million of francs. Money to pay the legacy duty was also 
bequeathed. 

M. Piacentini, the Italian architect, has been commissioned 
to design a Parliament house for the Mexican capital; He has 
adopted the Greek style, which, he believes, will allow of the 
introduction around the building of open galleries supported 
by columns, which will be often a convenient resort for the 
representatives. Sculpture will be largely employed for the 
decoration. 

The Original Drawings prepared for Cassell’s “ Historical 
Cartoons” have been lent to the People’s Palace, where they 
will be on view for three months. 


Mr. E. G. Mawbey, lately elected borough surveyor of 
Leicester, has been presented with an illuminated address by 
the members of his staff in the city surveycr’s office, York. 

Mr. A. Young was, on Tuesday, elected as valuer to the 
London County Council at a salary of 1,000/. a year, under the 
conditions that he do hold his office during the pleasure of the 
Council ; that he be required to give his whole time to the 
duties of his office, and be not allowed to take any private 
practice ; and that on retirement he be not entitled to any 
superannuation or pension. 

The Buxton Local Board have obtained an order against 
the Duke of Devonshire to abate a nuisance caused by smoke 
issuing from the chimney of the natural and hot baths at 
Buxton, 

Mr. A. Buckle was elected president of the York Arts 
Guild at the annual meeting on Friday evening last. 

Professor Baldwin Brown has undertaken to give a 
lecture on “The Great Cathedrals and their Builders” to the 
members of the Greenock Philosophical Society. 

Mr. Cameron, of Inverness, has been successful in the 
competition for a new church for the Free North Congregation, 
Inverness, his plans having been placed first. The building, 
which will accommodate 1,400 persons, is estimated to cost 

5004. 
: The Committee of the proposed cathedral, New York, 
have placed the designs of Mr. John Robinson, of Inverness, 
among those to which further attention will be given. 

Lady Combermere has bequeathed a sum of 28,000/. 
towards the building of a new wing at the Cork Infirmary, to be 
named the Gibbings wing. 

Mr. Thomas Verity, some of whose buildings we illustrate 
this week, has taken his son, Mr. Frank Verity, into pattnership, 
and the firm will be known as Thomas Verity & Son. 

The Ball which was to be held in Edinburgh in connection 
with the Art Congress, on Thursday evening, has been 
abandoned owing to the indifference of the public, 


_be obtained at a moderate price. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE first meeting of the one hundred and thirty-sixth 
session of the Society of Arts will be held on Wednesday, 
November 20, when the opening address will be delivered 
by the Duke of Apercorn, C.B., chairman of the Council, 
Previous to Christmas there will be four ordinary meetings, 
in addition to the opening meeting. The following papers 
will be read :—‘‘Scientific and Technical Instruction in 
Elementary Schools,” by Dr. J. Hatt GLADSTONE, Ph.D., 


-ELRS. ; “Rabies and its’ Prevention,” by Dr. ARMAND 


Rurrer, M.A. M.D.; “The Paris Exhibition,” by 
Mr, H. Trueman Woop, M.A., secretary to the Society; and 
“London Sewage,” by Sir Roperr Rawiinson, K.C.B. 
For meetings after Christmas :—‘*The Chemin de Fer 
Glissant, or Sliding Railway,” by Sir Doucras GALTON ; 
‘Modern Improvements in Facilities for Railway Travel- 
ling,” by Mr. Georce Finpray ; “ Commercial Geography,” 
by Mr. J. S. Ketrie ; “The Relation of the Fine Arts to 
the Applied Arts,” by Mr. E. C. Rozrns ; “Ocean Penny 
Postage and Cheap Telegraph Communication between 
England and all Parts of the Empire and America,” by Mr. J. 
HENNIKER-HeEaton, M.P.; “The Industrial Arts of Japan,” 
by Mr. A. Lasenby Liperty ; “The Records of the India 
Office,” by Mr. Freprerick C. Danvers; “ Precious 
Stones at the Paris Exhibition,” by Mr. H. Tempe 
Euicorr ; and ‘Recent Progress in British Watch and 
Clock-making,” by Mr. J. Trippiin. 


ANEW museum is about to be established in Berlin. 
It will be assigned to the exemplification of German 
ethnology. Figures representing the various races of the 
empire will be obtained, as well as anything which can 
serve to throw a light on the domestic economy, arts, 
Sciences, and employments of the people. Professor 
VircHow is the president of the committee having charge 
of the project, and he is assisted by Professor BAstiAN, who 
is one of the chief authorities on anthropology. 


THE Belgians have their Prix de Rome for painting like 
their neighbours the French, and, as sometimes occurs in 
Paris, it was not awarded at the recent examinations, The 
competitors, however, say they have been made the victims 
of policy. For the first time the students of the Antwerp 
Academy were allowed to compete with the Brussels 
students. Now it is well known that Antwerp is jealous of 
Brussels and vice versé ; and, as the Prix could not be 
awarded to a work from Antwerp, the administration, in 
order to avoid the agitation that was inevitable, withheld it 
from all parties. This concession to disaffection will, of 
course, produce ill-feeling against Antwerp, so that little is 
gained by the want of courage. 


THE jury appointed to examine the designs sent in for 
the decoration of the Galerie Lobau in the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris, did not consider that any one was worth a prize, and 
the proposed second competition among the authors of the 
most deserving designs had to be abandoned in consequence. 
A new competition will therefore be necessary. The 
Competition for the decoration of a Salon at the angle of 
the building near the quay was more satisfactory. ‘The 
subject assigned was the Siege of Paris. It was arranged 
that three artists were to be selected for the second com- 
petition, in which a fragment of full size will be submitted. 
Owing, however, to the exceeding merit of the designs, 
five artists will compete. Among them is M. Paut Baupoin, 
whose fine frieze in one of the municipal schools has been 
reproduced in Zhe Architect. ‘Three months are allowed 
for the preparation of the works for the second contest. 


In spite of all the raids of collectors, it is evident, from 
the examples which Mr. Wattis has brought home to 
Birmingham, that Italy is still rich in ironwork which may 
Mr. WALLIS: was pro- 
yided with only 1,000/., and for that sum he has secured a 


quantity of pieces which are never likely to lose their 
interest for students. Many of the examples were obtained 

from Italian buildings which were about to be pulled down, 

and comprise balconies, gates, grilles, lamp-brackets, &c. 

A pair of gates from Guastalla is suggestive of what can be 

done with square bars. <A splendid balcony, nearly ro feet 

in length, came from Mantua. The smaller works are no. 
less valuable, and it will be strange if the collection does not 

exercise influence over the work of Birmingham and the 

neighbouring districts. Mr. WALLIs’s success should per- 

suade the committees of local art schools and museums 

that, if they desire to raise the character of the industries of 
their districts, it will be wiser to obtain subscriptions and 

seek special collections. that will be far more advantageous 

than the temporary use of the South Kensington travelling 

cases, 


THE condition of some of the Birmingham churches 
is more or less dangerous, and it will be necessary to have 
repairs carried out for the security of the public. From the 
length of time the decay has been neglected, it may be 
assumed that the congregations are either unwilling or 
unable to pay the cost of the necessary works. If the 
Corporation, on seeing the necessity of the reparation, 
should execute it from the municipal funds, there may be 
great difficulty in obtaining repayment. When the rickety 
church of All Saints, in Lambeth, was made safe by the 
Metropolitan Board, not one penny of the cost was 
recovered. Secular premises could be sold if no other way 
of repayment was apparent ; but the Board shrank from 
that expedient. Will the Birmingham Corporation be able 
to discover some way out of the difficulty? The churches 
cannot be allowed to remain as they are, and, on the other 
hand, there would be an outcry if the money of the rate- 
payers was expended on restoration. 


THE relations between the Vikings and this country 
have fascinated others besides M. Du Cuartuiu. An Irish- 
man, Mr. J. Petriz O’Brien, devoted a great part of his 
time to the subject, and it is feared he has lost his life in the 
pursuit of information. He was so much struck with what 
he saw in Scandinavia, that he made another journey with 
the hope of finding relics which came from Ireland. He 
was, it is said, successful in meeting with Celtic manuscripts 
which had been carried off during the numerous invasions. 
Mr. O'BRIEN also claimed to have discovered monuments 
of certain Irish kings, who somehow came to have authority 
in Norway. But with a subject of the kind there is room 
for imagination. According to intelligence which comes 
from Hammerfest, the traveller, who was in a whaling-boat, 
was wrecked off Kola, and a further account says he had 
arrived at a Lapp encampment, having lost not only his 
luggage, but the treasures he was able to obtain. We hope 
Mr. O’Brien may find his way back to Ireland, for so 
much enthusiasm for archeology is not to be met with 
every day. 


— 


ACCORDING to the new list of members the Society of 
Architects contains two honorary members, three hundred 
and seventy-five members, and twelve Associates, which is 
a large number for so new a Society. What is no less 
remarkable is that over one hundred and eighty towns are 
represented, In the year ending June 30, 1889, there were 
thirty members and one Associate elected. It is announced 
that a start has been made with a library, and the Council 
appeal to members for aid in books and money. The 
papers read during the last session were all interesting, and 
it is expected that in the forthcoming session there will be 
no less success. 


THE city of Nancy, in France, which was mainly 
created by Prince STANIsLAUSs, is fortunate in finding many 
liberal benefactors since his time. The latest is M. Poiren, 
an inspector-general of roads and bridges, who left 
300,000 francs for the erection of a public hall for con- 
certs, literary and artistic conferences, meetings, &c. The 
design was prepared by M. Jasson, a local architect, who 
has spared no pains to make the work successful. The 
decorative painting and sculpture, as well as most of the 
contracts, have been also confided to natives of Nancy. . A 
description of the building appears in the last bulletin of the 
Society of Architects of the East of France. ; 
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MR. WATERHOUSE’S ADDRESS. 


HE address which Mr. Wareruouse, R.A., delivered 
on last Monday evening might be taken as a sign of 
the beginning of a new era in the Institute of Architects. 
The addresses which preceded it for many years were filled 
with excuses for the shortcomings of the Council. There 
was always something brought forward which the Council 
could not prevent as a cause for the unsatisfactory condition 
of affairs, But for a time, at least, it will be difficult to seek 
excuses in the character of the constitution of the Institute. 
There is a new charter; the new by-laws have given satis- 
faction to the Privy Council; there are alliances with pro- 
vincial societies; students in town and country are eager to 
submit themselves for examination; the library is endowed 
with a new catalogue; and, in fact, the transformations are 
so numerous that the premises in Conduit Street no 
longer seem adapted for business that has so many rami- 
fications. 

Under the new conditions it would be a mistake to 
follow the example of some presidents, and endeavour to 
gain condonation for the defects of administration by repre- 
senting the Institute as a body that was bravely struggling 
against adverse fate. Mr. WATERHOUSE is not the man to 
make affairs appear worse than they are, and from beginning 
to end his address was inspired with a hopeful spirit, that 
was enough to give encouragement to the most desponding 
architect or pupil. No less remarkable was the absence of 
bias in regard to styles. A stranger who might happen to 
be unacquainted with the President’s works would be unable 
to infer from the address whether they were Classic or 
Gothic. He found an excuse for the diversity which now 
prevails with regard to style when it was stated that “‘in 
times like the present, when we may be said to be in a state 
of transition socially, politically, and religiously, we cannot 
expect a strong and united architectural expression.” 

With an urbanity that is rare on occasions of the kind, 
Mr. WATERHOUSE avoided everything that might wound the 
tastes or prejudices of any of his hearers. Nor was the 
indispensable laudation of the Institute carried to excess 
on Monday. Mr. WATERHOUSE then seemed to be the 
representative of the profession rather than the head of 
one of the architectural societies, and a great part of the 
address was occupied with matters which might be called 
non-official. 

Mr. WATERHOUSE has, fortunately for himself, escaped 
suffering from the “insolence of office” which so many 
architects have endured, and he must have been thinking 
of them when he referred to the open abuse of architects 
in Parliament which gives encouragement to so many 
officials. But it was characteristic of his manner of 
looking at things to make out that the strained relations 
between the State and the profession are beneficial. Dr. 
REICHENSPERGER was quoted to testify that English archi- 
tecture, which draws no inspiration from Government 
officials, is superior to what is produced in Germany. Ina 
like spirit the absence of an official system of education 
for architects, which so many believe to be one of the 
misfortunes of this country, was shown to have its own 
advantages, for, as Mr. WATERHOUSE said, “It is better 
not to be all cast in the same mould ; as artists, it is most 
important that we should not be so;” and again, “If a 
college of architecture, heavily endowed, were to descend 
upon us from the skies, I am not at all certain that it 
would be an unmixed blessing. Thoughtful critics among 
our Continental brethren appear to agree that there is 
something in the freedom of English study and practice 
which is atthe bottom of the good results they have been 
willing to signalise. Do not, therefore, let us hastily throw 
away our birthright.” We hope these weighty words will 
have effect upon those who are eager to introduce the Con- 
tinental system of training with all its defects among us. 
Strong men may be able to use it without any risk to their 
individuality, but, as the history of many of the artists who 
have gained the Prix de Rome constantly demonstrates, the 
system is like some overpowering force from which it is 
difficult to be separated, however strongly the victim may 
desire. 

But with all his admiration for English ways, Mr. 
WATERHOUSE is neither blind to the impediments to pro- 
gtess which continue to exist among us nor to the clearer 


course which the French have opened. He points out the 

neglect to employ the public buildings of the country for 
educational purposes, affording opportunities, like those 

which the French utilise, for young architects to study while 
occupying subordinate positions. Mr. WaTERHOUSE also 
laments the absence of a Building Council, like the one in 
Paris which was founded over two hundred years ago, and 

is not rendered obsolete by a succession of revolutions, 

Another need in Britain is “a special tribunal for the con- 

sideration and settlement of building cases,” which at pre- 

sent are puzzles to judges, magistrates, and jurymen. The 
French, too, have no fear that mammoth buildings will be 
raised wherever speculators select upon without any regard 

to the character of a neighbourhood, a danger which at 
present threatens London. 

As regards education, Mr. WATERHOUSE was not in- 
different to the good fortune which the French architectural 
student can enjoy because the Government pays attention 
to the recommendations of artists) ‘The Museum of Com- 
parative Sculpture on the Trocadéro, which evidently gave 
much delight to the President, is hardly likely to be imitated 
in this country. It was with difficulty an incomplete collec- 
tion of statuary was obtained for South Kensington, and as 
casts from buildings would occupy more space and give less 
pleasure to the public, it would be at the risk of his office 
for a Minister to follow the French. ‘The casts in Paris are 
not left to be their own expositors, as must be the case in 
England. Every year there are courses of lectures on 
them by specialists. Mr. WATERHOUSE, with his draughts- 
man’s skill, must have suffered some privation at his in- 
ability to find time to draw what he saw in the Museum. 
He strongly recommends students to work in the galleries 
which may be called unique ; for they can there “‘ consider 
the type of ornament most likely to subserve the develop- 
ment of the architecture of the future, whether natural or 
conventional, and speculate on the possibility of the more 
archaic offering the greatest attraction to the student of the 
twentieth century.” The latter suggestion may have its use 
even now. 

In noticing the buildings of the International Exhibition 
at Paris, Mr. WATERHOUSE gave them far more praise than 
they obtained from the majority of critics. There were, as 
he said, new conditions and new materials which involved 
new forms and expressions. The domes of the buildings 
assigned to the arts are said to satisfy esthetic critical 
faculties by their fine form and admirable colour. The 
Eiffel Tower also comes in for praise, but Mr. WATERHOUSE 
is not eager to see the imitation of it raised in London. 
There is, however, nothing to stop the men who have made 
the proposition and who are anxious to have a permanent 
memorial of their vanity. If we must imitate the French, 
Mr. WATERHOUSE considers it would be better done by 
planting trees along our streets than by copying their tower. 
London, he considers, might claim to be the city of plane 
trees, since that tree is proof against smoke and a chemi- 
cally-laden atmosphere. ‘The objection raised against trees 
as interfering with the appearance of a building has no 
weight with Mr. WaTERHOUSE, for he asserts that by “ their 
contrasting forms they heighten its effect, and this not only 
in summer, but in winter also, when the curves of branch 
and twig form an admirable foil to the rigid stability of the 
architecture seen through and above them.” ‘The planting 
of trees would be one of those aids to the amenity of the 
metropolis and of provincial towns, of which the value is 
not adequately recognised. 

In all presidential addresses at the Institute we must 
expect that something will be said on the education ques- 
tion, which has been complicated by the undeterminate 
action of the Council during many years. It is well 
to be always definite, and Mr. WaTERHOUSE was wise in 
declaring emphatically that the Institute is not, and never 
was intended to be, a teaching body. The furthering of 
education, according to the Charter, need not go beyond 
the holding of examinations, the bestowal of prizes, and 
the opening of the library. It was pointed out by the 
President that outside the Institute there is no lack of means 
for education. The school of the Royal Academy, the 
courses at King’s College and University College, the 
lectures at the City and Guilds of London Institute, and 
the excellent private studios lately opened, are all most 
excellent means to supplement the education which 
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the pupil obtains in the office of an architect. Whether 
the desire for a more extensive curriculum is to be 
ascribed to a love of deeper knowledge, or a wish to 
gain a mastery of the profession without much mental 
labour, may be disputed ; but the President seems to take 
the latter view when he says, “ What seems to me to be 
wanted now more than anything else is the self-denial and 
enthusiasm necessary on the part of the pupil to fully avail 
himself of the advantages and privileges at his disposal.” 

Mr. WATERHOUSE, in speaking of education, did justice 
to the work which the Architectural Association has ac- 
complished. He goes so far as to ascribe any pro- 
gress which the Institute has attained to the efforts 
of the junior body. At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is less zeal than formerly in the ranks 
of the Association, The classes are languishing, and, in 
spite of the number of senior members, the task of teaching 
is considered to be too oppressive. Mr. WATERHOUSE con- 
siders that over much is attempted by the students and the 
visitors. ‘It is not surprising,” he says, “‘ that an appeal is 
made to the Institute for help,” but not a word is said about 
the granting of money to the Association. The President 
recommended the adoption of the new form of articles of 
pupilage, which has, however, to be approved by the Institute. 
According to it, an architect, when he takes a pupil, will 
agree to his absence from the office while attending lectures 
and classes to qualify himself for the various examinations. 
The President also took up the question of how far in the 
examinations style was to be considered. Mr. ArrcHison 
would confine them to construction, archeology being 
eliminated. Mr. WATERHOUSE, who does not renounce his 
liberty to introduce new forms, considers it is well for every 
architect “to know a little about the styles which have 
brought architecture to its present position ;” but at the 
same time he says it is better ‘‘to encourage independent 
judgment and _ invention in devising means to a prescribed 
end than any slavish conformity to ancient precedents.” 

In another way Mr. WaTERHOUSE disregarded pre- 
cedents when he testified to the merits of the Assize Courts 
which are in progress in Birmingham. The public do not 
always value architectural work as it deserves; but on occa- 
sions like the opening of a session of a Society, there is no 
necessity for the ignoring of what has been done, which is 
the usual practice. We hope Mr. WaTERHoUSE’s example 
will be more often followed. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


alae second ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
: on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
ehair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
W. P. Corby, H. Tinker, T. G. Charlton, J. W. Acock, A. B. 
Thomas, C, E. Salmon, R. H. Davies, A. G. Wright, W. C. 
Waymouth, W. Kerr, C. W. Dawson, W. Weir, F. P. Theo- 
balds, A. Easton, F. E. Halford, H. B. Tabberer, B.A., C. C. H. 
Dornbusch, P. G. Newell, D. Dinwiddy, L. S. Rogers, J. Mew, 
K. Sakwrai, B. W. Austin, A. R. Read, L. E. G. Collins, A. J. 
Meacher, G. R. Morriss, W. G. Perkins, A. E. Pell, W. E. Pitt, 
W. E. Davis, H. J. Cox, F. H. Price, E. F. Selby, J. W. Paul, 
pet sper Ge kh. hy Clark, V) 1. King, G. P) Allen, F. Kk. 
Kendall, A. S. King, B. D. Cancellor, C. J. J. McCormick, 
F, A. C. Smith, J. A. Cooke, E. H. Ward, J. P. Clark, S. B. 
Lee, G. H. M. Trew, A. N. Wilson, A. E. Gamble, C. H. 
Aveline, A. E. House, E. J. Kerr, T. J. Mackness, H. D. 
Austin, W. C. Hulbert, E. A. White, W. B. Hopkins, H. W. 
Johnson, E. C. B. Howell, G. M. Nicholson, H, C, Lander, and 
J. Souter. 

Mr. F. T. Baggallay then read a paper on 


The Treatment of Angles and Terminal Features, 


Mr. BAGGALLAY said:—When the design of a building 
ceases to depend for its effect solely upon the grouping of the 
parts and features, or upon their proportions ; when, in fact, it 
becomes a question of adding something in the way of orna- 
ment, or of modifying form to produce an ornamental effect, 
certain parts of the building immediately offer themselves for 
treatment. Of these parts the angles are sure to be among 
the most prominent. They are the terminations of the several 
faces, and, which is more important, two of them must, in every 
view, form the terminating features of the whole composition ; 
they are, too, the points at which, if a change of architectural 
treatment is required, that change must be made, An angle is 
generally even more important than the middle of any front, 


for while the latter is important to one face of the building 
only, the treatment of the angles affects the whole. 

It is customary to say that the angle of a building requires 
strengthening—apparent strengthening, that is, for, as a matter 
of fact, it is in many buildings one of the strongest parts of the 
walls. This want is greater if the walls are much cut into by 
large windows that appear to destroy the horizontal tie, and 
again greater if they are practically reduced to a series of piers, 
as in many buildings for business purposes, where light is of 
extreme importance; and it becomes a practical necessity if 
the walls are cut into by arches having an outward thrust. But 
in the simplest case of a building with plain walls, broken only 
by ordinary windows, there is an immense esthetic advantage 
in any arrangement which gives, or seems to give, to its angles 
a stability sufficient to hold up the mass between them—or at 
least to assist it to hold itself up. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that without some such arrangement a building looks as 
if it would fall; it does not do so; but it is no exaggeration to 
say that every building looks as if it might fall, and that sturdy- 
looking angles seem as if they would help to hold it up, and 
therefore add an element of apparent stability to the structure, 
which is of the utmost importance. Another common saying 
is that the angles of a building require to be emphasised. 
Whether or no this dogma is to be accepted depends very 
much upon how it is interpreted. On the one hand I have 
seen old buildings and some few drawings of modern ones in 
which the actual angles—the arrises dividing two main faces 
of the building—were deliberately rounded off, and the effect 
was not only inoffensive but decidedly good. Quite apart from 
the quaintness of the idea—and that always goes for something 
where more important qualities are not sacrificed—the absence 
of the hard line and the substitution of a soft gradation from 
light to the shade was decidedly pleasant. Again, in using 
such features as pilasters and buttresses at angles, it is always 
more effective to plant them a short distance within the faces, 
and leave the actual angle severely alone, rather than to put 
them absolutely on the angle. In the case of the pilasters this 
arrangement gives three arrises instead of one, and in the case 
of the buttresses three instead of two, in both cases serving 
rather to confuse the actual angle than to emphasise it. 

But if we understand that it is a point in the design rather 
than the particular line which is to be emphasised, then no 
maxim of design is worthy of greater respect. There is no sort 
of design, architectural or otherwise, more poverty-stricken and 
contemptible than that which seems to come to no definite 
conclusion, and to have no bounds which it might not 
overstep, which looks as if, supposing it to be a street 
front, it might be continued up the whole length of the 
street. We are all familiar with this kind of design in street 
fronts, in which the windows, piers, columns, pilasters, and 
other features are all set out at equal distances, all the same 
width, and similar in design ; fronts which look as if they were 
slices cut from a huge bar or sheet, and sold by the lineal yard, 
like calico or wall-papers. Sometimes there is a central 
feature with a slice of the “‘ stock article” on each side, but that 
does not help much ; the whole affair looks like the middle of a 
design without the ends. It, in fact, cannot be called a com- 
plete design at all. The effect is not quite so noticeable 
in detached buildings, but even in them it is_ sufficiently 
disagreeable, : 

An angle, therefore, demands especial treatment, and is the 
architect’s opportunity. But it is also prolific of difficulties and 
dangers ; and the success or the reverse with which a designer 
seizes the opportunities, overcomes the difficulties, and escapes 
the pitfalls, is no mean test of his skill. Some of the difficulties 
that occur at angles are familiar to every student. Thereis the 
Greek Ionic capital, the volutes of which have to be so 
awkwardly bent out. There is the difficulty in spacing 
triglyphs and modillions at angles, to say nothing of the corner 
dentil ; and there is the enormous projection of every cornice 
when seen across the corner, made so much worse when there 
is a corner column beneath it. One may take it as a good safe 
rule that columns at corners should be avoided, if possible. 
The Greeks, it is true, used them in their peripteral temples, but 
for one thing the Greek columns had such an excess of 
strength that any little comparative weakness of appearance, 
due to position, was of small importance; and, secondly, the 
introduction of a fresh feature at the angle would have been 
fatal to the simplicity at which they especially aimed. But the 
Greeks, too, showed their appreciation of the fact that angle 
columns do naturally look weak, by giving them an inclination 
inwards, and by making the intercolumniations at the corners 
comparatively small. One may draw one more illustration of a 
difficulty in dealing with an angle from Classic and Renaissance 
architecture. It occurs in the internal angles of buildings, the 
interiors of which are decorated with pilasters. Pilasters or 
antes come in very well on the plain faces of the walls, but 
when they come to meet in the corner one is very apt to get an 
extremely ugly little slip orcorner of one of them, or else a 
sort of pilaster with a bend up the middle of it, which is not 
much better, 
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These are some of the difficulties; the chief source of 
danger is the habit of drawing things in elevation only, for- 
getting to think how they will look in perspective, or from 
other points of view. That is, of course, a highly dangerous 
and frequently fatal practice with reference to anything ; but it 
is doubly dangerous in the case of angles. Since an ounce of 
experience—even sometimes other people’s experience—Iis 
worth a ton of theory, I will make public confession of a 
case in which I fell a victim, in this way, to my own careless- 
ness, and hold myself up as an “awful warning” to others. I 
had to design a gable end to a small church; the gable 
was already drawn with a narrow bell-turret on one side, 
making it look rather like a pig with one ear; and the whole 
end was, too, rather low in proportion, being cut in half bya 
narthex roof. SoJI carried up a buttress and pinnacle oppo- 
site the turret, turned the coping of the gable out horizontally, 
and made it all as high as I dared. In the side elevation the 
height of the roof prevented my noticing anything wrong. 
Well, one day I went down to the works and saw this buttress 
and pinnacle executed, and my heart almost stood still, The 
buttress did not project very much in the upper part, and the 
gable wall was only 9 inches thick, so the whole thickness from 
back to front was only about 18 inches. To make matters 
worse, I had no parapet on the side, and the overhanging 
eaves came down rather low; so there was this great stick 
of brickwork standing up like a square, tall, ugly chimney- 
stack. 

Beginners sometimes go so far as to draw two elevations of 
a building with so little reference to one another that, when 
they come to be put together, they will not fit; the cornices 
and strings are at different levels, or some of those on one face 
come to a sudden stop at the corner and disappear on the other 
side. ‘This, however, is so elementary a fault that it is not 
worth dwelling upon. If strings or cornices or other features 
are wanted on the main front of a building, and not upon an 
adjacent side, the manner of stopping them requires very care- 
ful consideration. If all the similar features can be confined 
to one front, it is simple enough ; you return them all upon 
themselves before they reach the angle at all, as is so often 
done in modern street fronts, the angle being left bare. But 
this cannot be done with an odd string here and there. There 
is one thing that must not be done, they must not be cut off 
square and left. The best thing, if it can be managed, is to 
have some special angle feature, such as a pier, against which 
the horizontal features can be stopped, or round which they 
can be carried, just as may be convenient..If this is not 
possible, then it is best to return them, for a short distance at 
least, round the corner, and, if there is no feature or excuse 
there to stop them, one had better be improvised ; a good 
many things would do, but most people fall back on a bit of 
carving, which at least brings them to an honourable end. 

If one considers the various ways in which the external 
solid angles of buildings may be treated, and tries to arrange 
them into groups, they fall naturally under three heads. Under 
the first is a single, simple, but exceedingly effective treatment. 
It consists merely of leaving the angle alone—that is, of leav- 
ing a breadth of plain, unbroken wall on each side of the arris, 
of greater or less width according to circumstances—allowing, 
probably, the main cornice and plinth, and perhaps some other 
important horizontal features, to run round, but stopping the 
rest of the breaks some distance from the angle. This splen- 
didly simple treatment is especially effective if the other parts 
of the walls are much broker up, and particularly if the breaks 
consist of a long range of regular features, such as an arcade, 
colonnade, or series of large openings. But in the plainest and 
simplest buildings the amount of effect one may get by merely 
crowding up the openings a little towards the middle of each 
front, so as to leave a good width of plain wall surface at the 
ends, is hardly to be exceeded by that which may be obtained 
by the most elaborate means. Examples of the plain solid 
angle are so common—they grow and multiply so naturally if 
people will but let them alone, as they did in times less fussy 
and ambitious than the present—that we are apt to overlook its 
value, But one or two prominent modern instances may ke 
pointed out, such as the new building for the Faculté de 
Médecin at Paris, the Library of St. Genevitve at Paris, and 
the Public Library at Boston, in America, These buildings 
owe nearly the whole of such architectural effect as they have 
to the broad, solid simplicity of the angles. If, in the views of 
them, you cover up the greater part of the angle piers, you see 
that very little such effect remains; and if you break them up 
with pilasters or buttresses, or put niches in them, or add 
turrets or buttresses, you find it much easier to spoil the 
design than to improve it. A shield or cartouche, or some 
such ornament—evidently applied on the surface of the wall— 
adds a little interest perhaps, and is decorative without detract- 
ing from the breadth and solidity of the pier. But, in most 
Cases at least, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to inter- 
fere with their bare simplicity without detriment to the design 
as a whole. 

In the second group I propose to put all such treatments 


of angles as arise from the use of such simple features as 
quoins, piers, pilasters, columns, buttresses, and so on, either 
singly or in groups. And in the third come the more important 
angle features. 

As regards quoins, it is not necessary to say very much. In 
looking up examples and preparing this paper, 1 have been 
rather surprised to find how seldom ordinary quoins have been 
used in important buildings, or by the best architects of Renais- 
sance and modern times. The most prominent examples I 
have come across in well-known buildings are those of a few 
of the Florentine palaces and some of the London clubs, 
notably the Travellers’ and the Reform, But in his later works, 
even Sir C. Barry abandoned their use. The fact is, that 
although quoins do emphasise and strengthen an angle ina 
simple and logical way, they have a tendency, which it is diffi- 
cult to overcome, to dwarf a building by destroying its scale. 
If you think of almost any building with quoins, and imagine 
how it would look without them, you will understand my mean- 
ing at once. I would not be understood to condemn quoins 
altogether, but only to point out that there is this tendency, and 
that, for that reason or some other, many of the best architects 
have usually avoided them. They are, or pretend to be, espe- 
cially big, heavy stones ; they are very conspicuous—it is one 
of the objects of using them to make them so ; they are apt to 
give their own scale to the whole building, especially as they 
are tailed into the walls, and do not appear as a separate fea- 
ture. The simplest way to counteract this tendency is, evidently, 
not to make the contrast between the quoins and the general 
wall-surface too marked ; in using stone quoins with brickwork, 
not to project them beyond the general wall-face, nor to make 
them very large ; in using rusticated quoins with plain stone- 
work, not to make the rustications too heavy, and only to resort 
to rock-facing when the rest of the wall is rusticated. 

I think that in all times and countries the feature most 
commonly used for the purpose of marking the angles has been 
the obvious one of a strong pier, marked off by its projection 
beyond the general wall-surface, or by its special treatment. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to go back to the ancient archi- 
tecture of Egypt and Assyria, though we could find illustrations 
there two or three thousand years old. But, of the Greek and 
Roman periods, the little temples, “in antis,” to many people 
the most satisfactory of their architectural compositions, may 
be quoted ; even in the peristylar temples the angles of the 
wall behind the peristyle were generally marked by ante, and 
in the Roman basilicas and tombs the external arcades and 
ranges of columns or pilasters were stopped at the angles by 
piers.. In Byzantine architecture, the only style that’ can be 
said to have existed in Europe for several centuries after the 
fall of the Western Empire, the exterior of the buildings seems 
to have received so little consideration that it is not surprising 
to find no particular attention given to the angles. But in the 
Romanesque, which appeared after the period of barbarism, 
they are again marked by piers or, as Sir G. Scott called them, 
‘‘ nilaster-strips,” which were always wider, and usually a great 
deal wider, than the strips by which the rest of the walls were 
divided up. 

The pilaster-strips, we know, became in time the shallow 
buttresses of the later Romanesque and Norman styles, and 
through them the ancestors of all the subsequent developments 
of buttresses. But quoins also seem to be descended from 
them, and in this way: all the pilaster-strips were generally— 
at any rate, generally in the commoner class of work—built up of 
alternate flat stones on end, which had little or no hold on the 
walls, and long stones laid flat and tailed well into the walls. 
One may see it is so by examining almost any bit of, say, Saxon 
architecture. But this method, when it came to be used at the 
angle, seems to have puzzled the simple builders of the period 
to some extent. I cannot exactly say how they argued the 
matter out, but they seem to have come to the conclusion that 
the best solution was to make the bonding-stone tail into both 
walls ; and thus they arrived at the peculiar, primitive form of 
quoins we cali long and short work. Whether this form was 
the parent of modern quoins, or whether, as is more probable, 
other workmen in other places met the same difficulty by 
tailing every stone into the walls, first one on one side and then 
one on the other, I cannot say : but in either case quoins would 
be the lineal descendants of the pilaster-strips. 

The angle strips, if they were not merely the last of a series 
of narrower strips forming the piers of a shallow arcade, as in 
the lower stages of the cathedrals at Pisa and Lucca, were 
connected at the top, and generally at several other points, by 
corbel-tables, which brought the wall out flush with them, and 
served excellently well to tie them into the general mass. 
Examples will occur to every one. The style was spread over 
nearly the whole of Western Europe, and, of course, developed 
in different directions in different parts. But even when the 
styles had wandered so far apart that their common origin is 
unrecognisable, as in the towers of Durham Cathedral on the 
one hand, and the west front of Piacenza Cathedral on the 
other, we still find the angle piers marked and prominent. In 
the northern example, however, they seem already to fore- 
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shadow turrets, while in the other they have nearly developed 
into the broad pilaster form, which they have already still more 
nearly approached in the cathedral of Genoa. 

Angle piers continued to be used throughout the Middle 
Ages. Even after buttresses had been developed from them 
we find them persisting also in their original form; still, as a 
rule, stopped by a corbel table or cornice at the top, and gene- 
rally with a buttress planted against each of their faces. Later 
on they projected farther and stopped the cornices, themselves 
running up into pinnacles at the top. They, and the buttresses 
planted against them, gradually became more and more elabo- 
rate and their grouping more and more complicated, until they 
developed into the graceful groups that mark the angles of the 
great church towers of the Late Gothic period. To analyse 
these groups would be an impossible task, and probably not a 
very profitable one, for the treatment is different in every case. 
All have a central pier, the pinnacle of which overtops the rest 
and dominates the composition, and against the two faces of it 
are planted buttresses. But how those buttresses are treated 
is a matter of taste. Except as regards the dominating pin- 
nacle, the buttresses have become the chief thing in the group, 
and, as a matter of fact, the pier frequently exists only in 
imagination or for part of the height. Its pinnacle is left, and 
the buttresses are placed, not at the angle of the wall, but at 
what would be the middle of the face of the pier; but the pier 
has no projection, and is not to be distinguished from the wail 
face. One sometimes sees groups of angle buttresses and 
pinnacles without the central pinnacle, but I do not remember 
any such groups which appeared to be quite a success; the 
effect, too, is usually made worse in such cases by the buttresses 
being placed close up to the angle. 

To go back for a moment—there is an early development of 
the angle pier that is exceedingly effective, namely, the develop- 
ment into the kind of shallow buttress which is sometimes 
found enveloping the entire angle in Early Gothic buildings. 
It makes an exceedingly strong and satisfactory feature. The 
feature which we generally mean when we speak of an angle 
buttress—that invention of the late and scientific Gothic period 
for saving a buttress—is rather an abomination. It looks so 
terribly mean and poor. When angle piers were used alone in 
Gothic times—that is, without buttresses—they were generally 
octagonal in form, and surmounted, or intended to be sur- 
mounted by pinnacles. For good examples, I need only point 
to the towers of Magdalen College at Oxford, and to Giotto’s 
campanile at Florence. In Renaissance architecture, again, 
angles were more frequently finished—at least in important 
works—with piers, of one form or another, than with any other 
feature. Sometimes these piers are of considerable projection, 
and stop the majority of the architectural features, the main 
cornice alone breaking round them—as in the ‘ Mercato 
Nuovo” and the Church of the Annunciata at Florence. But, 
as a rule, the pier is of slight projection, and all the horizontal 
features are carried round it, except the upper part of the main 
cornice, under the corona of which it stops. The piers are 
treated in a variety of ways: sometimes they are panelled ; 
sometimes only broken by niches; more frequently they are 
rusticated or broken up into groups of pilasters. Strange to 
say, a rusticated pier does not seem to destroy the scale of a 
design in the same way that rusticated quoins do ; probably 
because it is evidently a separate feature. Such piers may be 
seen in many Italian palaces, as well as in France and England, 
where Perrault, Mansard, and Sir Charles Barry, in particular, 
used them with singularly satisfactory effect. One may point 
out, with respect to these piers, that they gain, like most other 
angle features, by being a little set in from the actual corner. 

Piers treated as regular pilasters with caps and bases 
generally look out of place if there is nothing to suggest the 
pilaster-form in the rest of the design ; but their use was quite 
common in such cases. On the other hand, at the end of a 
facade in which pilasters or columns are introduced, a pilaster 
or a group of pilasters forms the natural and most satisfactory 
angle. A pilaster placed absolutely upon the angle is to be 
avoided, not only because it is not strong enough alone, but 
also, and chiefly, because when both sides of the angle are 
seen, it looks clumsy and ill-proportioned. For the latter 
reason the common and obvious expedient of coupled pilasters 
js also unsatisfactory if they are set right upon the angle ; but 
if they are set in, so that the angle shows, or even if the outer 
one of each couple only just meets the other, without their 
becoming two sides of the same, then the objection falls to the 
ground. It is an interesting, and not an easy exercise, to 
design a group of pilasters, or pilasters and columns to 
terminate a facade and get happily round the corner. The 
chie {things to avoid, besides weakness, are columns or 
pileste’s actually at the angles and any excess projection in the 
cornice. If the latter is a great cornicione supported on con- 
soles, the trouble with it, unless you are very careful, is apt to 
be a constructive as much as an esthetic one. 

I cannot leave the subject of the smaller angle features 
without a passing reference to the twisted-cord moulding some- 
times used in Egyptian and in Venetian buildings. It no 


doubt marks the angle well enough, but it has a quite intoler- 
able resemblance to an upholsterer’s cording on the cushions 
of a chair or couch, and is entirely beneath notice as an archi- 
tectural feature in such a position. There is not the same 
objection to the roll-moulding that one often finds on the angles 
of early Gothic buildings, especially on the buttresses. The 
roll is cut into the solid angle, and not stuck on outside it, and 
it gives some fine, sharp lines of shadow. If only it were 
easier to run the roll right out at the top, or in some way get rid 
of the disagreeable effect produced by its being stopped short, I 
think we should all take to using it again now. A chamfer on 
the angle of any important feature is seldom or never an 
improvement ; it weakens the line, and destroys its sharpness 
without giving any sort of compensation. 

The larger angle features may all, for convenience, be 
grouped under the heads of turrets and pavilions. Angle 
pavilions aré an invention of Renaissance architects; while 
turrets, though they continued to be used in the later period, 
are an essentially Gothic feature. It is noticeable that angle 
pavilions, as elements in a composition, are, more often than 
not, made subordinate to a larger feature of the same kind 
which occupies the middle of the main face of the building ; 
while angle turrets more generally terminate facades or faces 
which have no very large or prominent central feature. Neither 
rule is without very numerous exceptions, but the distinction holds 
good in the majority of cases. It is also noticeable that turrets 
are not such effective terminal features for long facades as for 
short ones, unless they have almost the proportions of pavilions. 
This is only natural: the longer building requires a wider 
terminal feature. With respect to circular and polygonal 
turrets on the angles of buildings, it is a common fault with 
inexperienced designers to put the centre of the circle or 
polygon actually on the angle. It is natural enough, but a 
little observation and experience teaches us that it is fatal as 
regards effect. The centre should be well within the angle, 
and it does not much matter how far within as long as the 
angle does not come out beyond the turret. This is a matter 
to be particularly noted in the case of turrets carried on corbels, 
like many of those in the chateaux of the Loire district, as well 
as the little turrets on the angles of some of the Scotch castles. 
The same observation, of course, applies to circular and poly- 
gonal bays and oriels on angles, if people must have such 
things, and there seems just now to be a taste forthem. With 
respect, however, to such angle bays, I have ceased to believe 
it possible to design one that can be tolerated, unless it is 
carried up to the roof and made more or less into a turret. It 
may be an oriel, carried on corbels ; it need not start from the 
bottom, but it must goto the top. The reason is obvious. It 
is a fundamental principle that the angle must appear strong, 
and that is impossible if it seems to be carried on the roof ofa 
bay window, or upon a cunningly-contrived, but inadequate, 
pier in the middle of the outer face of the bay. Before 
leaving the subject of turrets there is a word or two to be said 
about towers. Large towers have, rather commonly in modern 
buildings, been used at angles. But there is this objection to 
them in that position. Anything that can be called a tower 
must be avery large and prominent feature ; certainly it will 
overtop any building to which it is attached. It is, therefore, 
ridiculous to put it at the extreme corner of a composition 
where, from most points of view, it makes the group altogether 
one-sided, and from the most favourable point overwhelms the 
rest of the building. Of course, if there are other towers in 
the group it isa different matter; I am thinking of a single 
tower, which is the most that the majority of us are likely to 
have to deal with at present. 

Something remains to be said about rounded corners and 
angles that have to be cut off for convenience at the corners of 
streets, and so on, ‘They may be taken together, for the 
principles involved in dealing with them are practically identical. 
They present a peculiarly difficult and dangerous problem to 
the architect, who, if he has any proper ambition, is sure to see 
in them his opportunity for doing something original and effec- 
tive. The problem, too, is generally complicated by the 
temptation—sometimes it is the necessity—to put an entrance 
in the angle. But all openings in or near angles must weaken 
them; and an important opening in a curved surface is a hor- 
rible thing to deal with—the head of it must overhang. These 
difficulties are, unhappily, seldom overcome with any sort of 
success. In nineteen cases out of twenty the attempt at an 
original feature results in some tall and consumptive, or 
grotesque, piece of confectioner’s architecture, much too weak 
for its position, yet running up like the funnel of an old-fashioned 
steam-engine, and giving something of the effect of such a 
machine to the whole building. 

As to the entrance, the natural and unavoidable weakness 
of the opening is too often aggravated by making it arched or 
by surrounding it with light ornament. The best way to deal 
with these rounded and canted angles is, I feel sure, to treat 
them, not as angles at all, but as short fronts with the angle 
features on each side of them. If the special feature is inevit- 
able, it should be made to stand firmly, as a well proportioned 
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mechanical—there was only one art, and that true art, whether 
seen in a painting, a piece of sculpture, a building, or the com- 
monest object of everyday use; and the degree of beauty they 
saw in, and the satisfaction they derived from them was their 
fitness and expression more or less successfully worked out of 
the idea that called them into existence. Art might be described 
as the work of man expressing his ideas, whether in painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, and matter in some form was es- 
sential for doing so in each case. Painting and sculp- 
ture accomplished this by the direct imitation of nature, 
and they thus necessarily appealed to a wider circle than archi- 
tecture, because they were descriptive, and could express every 
emotion and passion that stirred the human breast ; but they 
did not do soas completely as a great actor could who appealed 
to them through the ear as well as the eye, and could tell a com- 
plete story, whereas the painter and sculptor could only seize 
and perpetuate one moment or incident of it. Architecture, on 
the other hand, in order to express its ideas, had to create its 
own forms, but in doing so it must follow closely the laws and 
methods of nature, particularly that all structure must be 
functional, adapted to its purpose, and modelled to express or 
emphasise that ; but in dealing with the decoration of surfaces, 
and those points of the structure that seemed to call for such, 
then he might imitate the forms of nature in plant and 
animal life, but under certain restrictions included under the 
head of conventionalism. The success with which all that was 
done was the measure of its fitness and its resultant beauty. In 
organising matter the architect called into play more of the 
creative force than either the painter or sculptor. To the com- 
pleted structure must be brought all those elements used by the 
painter, such as form, colour, composition, breadth of treat- 
ment, subordination of masses and detail, and light and shade. 
Architecture and the constructive arts displayed the power of 
man in subduing all nature to his service. Without them life 
could not be ameliorated or society organised. They provided 
them with the comfortable home and luxurious mansion— 
buildings where their youth were educated, and suffering 
humanity received all the care that skill and liberality could do 
to alleviate mental or bodily suffering ; all those buildings for 
carrying on the functions of local and imperial business 
arising out of their national life, and the solemn temples where 
man offered his homage to his Creator. Without the construc- 
tive arts, painting and sculpture could never have passed 
beyond the most elementary condition to the high state of per- 
fection they were now in. To conceive and construct with 
stability, fitness, and expression called forth as much art power 
as either painting or sculpture. Therefore, he held that archi- 
tecture was entitled at least to an equality of position, con- 
sideration, and respect. After taking a rapid glance of the 
development of architecture from the Greek style of the age of 
Pericles, through the Roman, Gothic, Palladian, and Queen 
Anne, Dr. Anderson thus summed up the important facts in its 
history :—(1) Greek architecture grew, culminated, and dis- 
appeared, retaining to the last its essential characteristics ; 
(2) that, dating from the age of Augustus tu the present 
day, a_ period of, say, 1900 years, architecture has, 
with the exception of the Medizval period of 490 
years, been in a state of transition; (3) that since the 
period of the Italian Renaissance, architecture has followed 
literature, and did not concern itself so much with the 
production of buildings, adapted to and deriving their 
expression from the purposes of the building, as in reproducing 
the features, details, and proportions of ancient buildings ; (4) 
that up to the end of the last century only one styie of art pre- 
vailed at one time; and, lastly, that during the present century 
various styles or periods of architecture have been in use at 
one time, the advocates of each contending for their particular 
style as the one that should be used as best adapted to modern 
life and wants, to the exclusion of all the others. But now that 
contention has ceased, any and every style may be used. Such 
a state of things never occurred before in the history of art. 
What did it mean? Was it confusion? If not, as they could 
not remain stationary, what was it leading to? Was an entirely 
original style of architecture, that would be as distinctly their 
own as Grecian or Gothic was to the people who produced 
them, to arise out of all this? No. It was impossible that 
they could ever have a new style of architecture in that sense, 
as all the possible methods of construction were known to them ; 
but although they could not have that, they could give to their 
buildings a new and truer expression than they had had since 
the decline of Medizeval art. They had all the experience of 
the past at their service, as well as the ever-increasing and 
expanding science of the present day, and, in addition, a com- 
mand of wealth, material, and appliances infinitely beyond what 
was at the service of those who reared the buildings from which 
they had been drawing all their architectural knowledge. It 
was in this direction, he held, that they must look for progress 
in architecture. A very distinguished architect, who contri- 
buted a most valuable paper in the architectural section at the 
Liverpool conference last year, maintained that it was only 
from architects themselves that any improvement in modern 


feature of itself, having but little connection with the rest of the 
building, which should be finished with its own terminal features 
on each side of it. : 

I had intended to deal with internal angles, but the paper is 
already so long that I will only stop to point out that where 
two long wings of a building meet and form an internal angle— 
two sides of a courtyard as it were—a marked feature in the 
angle is an imperative necessity, and is usually supplied by a 
turret, sometimes by a tower. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Baggallay for his paper. None of them could walk through, 
London especially the City, without their attention being un- 
pleasantly drawn to the angle turret, a feature Mr. Baggallay 
had alluded to. Only that they knew of the existence of a 
friendly but concealed girder, they would think these turrets 
were about to come down and crush the passers-by. 

Mr. W. BURRELL seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. F. R. FARROW, hon. secretary, said : In Venetian treat- 
ment of facades the angle bay was worked out ina stronger 
and more substantial way than the central tower, and not only 
that, but the pavilion block was treated more substantially than 
the rest of the facade. This method seemed peculiar to 
Venice and was one that he admired. In reference to the 
rounded angle of the turret, he had seen that feature in Paris 
not only rounded but rusticated, which produced certainly a 
piquant effect. 

The PRESIDENT, in the course of some remarks, said that 
what would suit one building would not suit another. An 
angle turret that looked well on a three-storey building would 
look ridiculous on a five-storey building... A turret seen from 
the diagonal should be designed from the diagonal as well as 
in elevation. Strings awkwardly designed would make an 
unpleasant spot in the composition. They would do best in 
many cases in leaving, as Mr. Baggallay said, the angle alone. 
A plain, solid angle, with the windows kept well away from it, 
would look well under any circumstances. The windows should 
be kept well away from the angle at the side as well as from 
he centre. 

The vote of thanks, being put by the President, was 
carried by acclamation, and Mr. Baggallay having replied, 
the proceedings terminated, 
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ART CONGRESS IN EDINBURGH. 


@)* Thursday in last week the presidential address in the 
Section of Architecture was delivered by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson. 


The Past, Present, and Future of Architecture. 


An Art Conference, such as they were now having, he 
said, was a thing that could not have been held during the 
great art epochs, because it implied that they had doubts and 
difficulties as to the proper direction they ought to take—that 
they were not very sure about their position, and had a general 
desire to examine into the existing state of things. He might, 
therefore, be permitted to say something about the place of 
architecture in the domain of art. The artificial distinction of 
fine art as opposed to useful or mechanical art, which came in 
about the middle of the last century; the foundation of 
academies of art, in which architecture had been relegated to a 
very secondary position ; the use of the word artist to dis- 
tinguish those who painted pictures from those who made 
them ; the artificial and modern distinction between architec- 
ture and building, and the almost entire exclusion of architec- 
ture from literature dealing with art, or where it was admitted, 
looking at it from the pictorial point of view—all this had had 
the effect of warping the public understanding of art, and limit- 
ing it very much to the painting of pictures and sculpture dis- 
sociated from architecture, and the latter had come to be in the 
minds of many the art of applying decoration or ornament to 
buildings which could serve their purpose equally well without 
such. In support of this he recalled what Mr. Ruskin had 
said. In his “ Lectures on Architecture” they were told that 
no person could be an architect who was not a great sculptor 
or painter, and if not, he was only a builder. In his “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture” he said, ‘‘ Architecture is the art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised by man that 
the sight of them contributes to his mental health, power, and 


wis€ unnecessary. Such doctrines as these were contradicted 
by everything they saw in Nature, and all they could learn 
from Grecian and Medizyval art, Art was not applied to any 
object in nature ; the beauty they saw there, or what seemed 
by contrast the ugliness in the lower animals 


them for their environment and the purposes for which they 
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architecture could come, and that the unsatisfactory condition 
of modern art must not be laid at the door of society. In 
opposition to this view, Dr. Anderson argued that architects, 
as much as the public, were under the art influences of the time ; 
that the public, cultivated or uncultivated, were the employers 
and paymasters ; that, therefore, primarily the fault lay at the 
door of society, as the business of the architect was to interpret 
and realise the public taste of the time to the best of his 
ability. Look at the state of architecture not many years ago, 
and to too great an extent even now, and they would under- 
stand more clearly what he meant. What architects did was to 
give their attention and study to what was, and still is, too 
often believed to be architecture, which they were told by art 
critics might be added to or taken from a building at pleasure, 
and was an imitation more or less accurate—chiefly less—of the 
features of some previous style of architecture, and which at 
the time the public desired to have, irrespective of its fitness 
for the building. The uses of the building had to be met by 
the designer as he best could, and as long as they did not 
interfere with the style of architecture adopted ; but when they 
did so, then the purposes of the building had to be sacrificed to 
this thing called architecture. As an instance of this tendency, 
Dr. Anderson cited the High School of Edinburgh, the 
Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, a Presbyterian church at the end of 
Albany Street, and the prison buildings onthe Calton Hill. He 
remembered meeting the late Mr. Billings, the architect, and 
author of the well-known work on the Baronial and Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities of Scotland. He had just before then seen a 
building of his erected for the North London Waterworks. It 
was in the form of a castle. He asked Mr. Billings why he 
made a waterwork like a castle. His reply was, “ What would 
you have me make it like?” He (Dr. Anderson) replied, ow 
waterwork ;’ but said Mr. Billings, “Can you tell me what a 
waterwork is like, as I must have a type to work from?” As 
he could not do so, or convince him that he might originate 
one, he had to retire from the dispute, leaving Mr. Billings 
quite satisfied that a castle was a very good representative for 
a tower for pumping up water. The architect of the Calton 
Gaol, under the influence of the prevailing taste of his day, 
must have looked at the problem he had to solve from the 
same standpoint as Mr. Billings. He wanted a type to work 
from, and he chose the castle ; but, as a castle was a place to 
keep people out, and a gaol to keep people in, see what a 
deplorable result. One of the finest sites in the world covered 
with a toy castle, devoid of expression, and utterly meaning- 
less; the towers and battlements mere make-believes, and 
absolutely useless ; the highest tower of all for the sentinel to scan 
the surrounding country and give notice of any one approach- 
ing was, he believed, a chimney or ventilating-shaft, and the 
portcullis seen at the principal gateway to the east would 
neither move up nor down, and was placed where no such thing 
would be in a veritable castle. The whole thing was an evident 
and palpable sham, not even rising to the level of theatrical 
scene-painting. It was a subject for the deepest regret that 
the Prison Board should, when the late alterations and additions 
were being made, have continued the traditions of such worth- 
less work, and wasted large sums of money here—and, he 
believed, elsewhere—in doing what was absolutely useless, and 
which tended to corrupt the public sense of what was right and 
wrong in building. The Prison Board was either ignorant of 
what had been done and was doing elsewhere, or considered 
that what they were doing was very much better. In further 
illustration of the principle for which he was contending, Dr. 
Anderson instanced the difference between the old mansions, 
whose picturesqueness grew out of necessary alterations for 
accommodation and comfort, and the modern mistakes of 
baronial buildings, in which too often everything was 
false, misunderstood, and misapplied. Notwithstanding all 
that, he maintained that architects were primarily not 
to blame for these absurdities. The public taste of 
the time demanded them, and if any architect, seeing 
the absurdity of them, had insisted on building a real castle, he 
would have been at once set aside. Such work as he had been 
describing would happily never be done again to the extent of 
forming acharacteristic of any period, because the public took 
a much more intelligent interest in architecture than formerly. 
Foreign travel, once the privilege of the few, was now indulged 
in by the many. Museums, antiquarian and archzological 
societies, cheap art publications, and photography brought the 
art treasures of the world to their own doors, and a general 
spirit of inquiry into the reason of things was abroad. The 
medical profession, always in the van of every good work, now 
saw a better way of stemming and preventing disease by 
insisting on the observance in their buildings of nature’s laws 
rather than by pouring their nasty stuffs down their throats. 
Municipalities are doing and will do still greater service in 
connection with our towns and buildings. He noted also a 
great improvement in church architecture, due to the labours 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Antiquarian and Ecclesiological 
Societies. The improved planning and internal arrangements 
of their buildings were entirely due to a public demand, more 


or less clearly expressed, for buildings which would answer the 
purposes for which they were erected, and that should not be 
sacrificed to so-called architecture. He thought he had laid 
before them sufficient evidence to show that any improvement 
in architecture must and did come, in the first instance at least, 
from the ‘public; but he did not assert that, following and 
interpreting this public feeling, the architect was unable to 
influence and advance it. If he was gifted with those qualities 
which went to make an architect he would advance it—if not, 
he would retard it. Unfortunately, the education of architects 
had hitherto been left very much to chance. With the excep- 
tion of the Chair of Fine Arts in the University, so worthily 
filled by Professor Baldwin Brown, there was no systematic 
training in the various branches of his calling available and 
equal to what was provided for others. Although they had had 
in their midst for the last half century an Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, enjoying the prestige and privileges 
of a royal incorporation, generous support from the public, and 
substantia! aid from the Government, whatever they might 
have done for painting and sculpture, it was certain that they had 
done nothing for architecture. But they were not altogether 
to blame for this, as it represents the narrow but public idea of 
art at the time it came into existence. Painting and sculpture, 
as fostered by academies, were so dissociated from architecture 
and art in its largest and widest sense, that their sympathies as 
a body were necessarily withdrawn from what was outside their 
own specialties. They were, therefore, incapable of dealing 
with this large question. The old School of Design of the 
Board of Manufactures did much good work for art, but since 
the blight of South Kensington had fallen on it, its vitality has 
been lowered, and it could not, under present circumstances, do 
that which it was so well able to accomplish. Works of paint- 
ing and sculpture were luxuries which brought much enjoy- 
ment to their fortunate possessors. Architecture, on the 
contrary, was a necessity for rich and poor alike, second 
only in importance to the healing arts. It was frequently 
asserted by medical men that if their architecture was more in 
accord with modern science there would be less occupation for 
them. Their daily life, health, and comfort depended to a large 
extent on the construction of their homes. The transaction of 
public business, and the dignity and attractiveness of their 
cities, depend more on architecture than on either painting or 
sculpture. They need not look at bad paintings or bad sculp- 
ture, but bad architecture forced itself on them everywhere. 
Architecture had sometimes been described as the music of the 
eye. Think, then, of the lovely harmonies and contrasts, the 
interest, the picturesqueness and intelligence that might greet 
them at every turn, in place of the dreary monotony of their 
streets and the vulgar pretentiousness of many of their suburban 
houses. Millions were spent every year in this country on 
buildings, and the waste in money, the mental and physical 
discomfort resulting from the defective education of those who 
designed and built was enormous. If the public would only 
realise this as keenly as the necessity for proper sanitation, they 
would then see the importance of having those entrusted with 
the construction of their public and private edifices fully 
equipped by education for doing so. Large sums were given 
or bequeathed every year for educational and charitable purposes, 
but nothing was given for the training of those who were 
entrusted with the outlay of such enormous sums of money. 
The work of painters, good or bad, did not affect such a large 
circle as the work of the architect. The influence of the latter 
penetrated into nearly every trade, and much of the best- 
designed work of those who contribute their skill and labour 
to every edifice was due to the exertions of architects ; and, 
therefore, in pleading for architecture, he included all the 
minor arts. Education was wanted in all of them ; not the 
education of mere drawing and skill in reproducing, and as 
they saw everywhere misapplying, but critical and analytical 
teaching that would bring home to them the origin, the nature, 
and development and uses of all ancient work in every depart- 
ment, along with a sound knowledge of all mechanical and 
natural laws, so as to insure health, stability, and economy. 
He should not, therefore, make any apology for appealing to 
all those who were able and willing to help on every good 
cause to consider the claim of architecture as entitled to as fair 
a share of public support as either painting or sculpture. In 
conclusion, Dr. Anderson asked, What is to be the future of 
architecture? His belief was that it had a greater future than 
a past. Through the action of public opinion, at this moment 
there was splendid work being done in Britain. He need only 
mention the names of Bodley, Shaw, Pearson, Scott, Bentley, 
and others, besides a large number of younger men, who would 
carry on the traditions of good work and achieve greater things 
than their masters. In the other constructive arts a similar 
advance was being made. The great and only hope of archi- 
tecture lay in a healthy and intelligent public opinion ; 
they must ask for and insist on getting structures soundly 
and sanitarily constructed, adapted to the purposes for 
which they were erected more than ever they had done; 
and although he said that every other consideration was ta 
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yield to this, in conjunction with this healthy public spirit, 
the proper education of architects must keep pace with it, 
because the public could not do as a body the work of 
specialists ; then men able to carry out such buildings in an 
artistic and truthful manner would, by reason of this deter- 
mination, be called into existence. Architecture must cease to 
follow the transient literary and zesthetic fashions of the day— 
the absurd distinction of fine art from that which was useful or 
mechanical, of architecture from building, and all the talk 
about applied art must give way to that which is produced as 
in nature. All these must pass away if they were ever to get 
into a clearer atmosphere of reality than now surrounds them, 
and they must put themselves in line with the science of the 
day ; then they might look forward to erecting buildings fitly 
representing the ideas and wants of the age, with a constant 
succession of ever-varying expression and beauty, natural 
dignity, and not artificial picturesqueness. That time might 
not be very far away. Ever since the penetration into Europe 
of the Arabian doctrine of the supremacy of reason over 
authority, and which many maintained to be one of the chief 
factors in the Renaissance of the fifteenth century, the world of 
thought had been in a state of transition. The causes that had 
been ceaselessly at work since then were now gathering great 
force, and the victory of reason and law seemed now assured. 
When that took place, art of every kind would then be the 
material expression of it, and the great creative intellect of 
man untrammelled by worn-out traditions, but utilising all that 
was good and of universal truth in the past, would have free 
play, and the world would then see structures greater, grander, 
and more useful than any that had ever existed. 

Mr John Smart, R.S.A., referring to Dr. Anderson’s remark 
that the Royal Scottish Academy had received substantial aid 
from Government, declared that that body had never received 
one penny of Government money. True, they had received a 
building in which to hold their exhibitions, under certain con- 
ditions—a bargain made between the Government, the Board 
of Manufactures, the Edinburgh Town Council, and the Royal 
Scottish Academy. For this building they had given funds 
which, at the time of the bargain, they considered sufficient for 
their part of the agreement. As members of the Academy 
they had tried honestly and honourably, and he believed they 
had succeeded in fulfilling those obligations as well as could be 
expected from any body such as they were. He regretted 
having to take notice of this, but he felt it his duty as a member 
of the Academy. 

Mr. Honeyman, Glasgow, proposed, and Mr. John Smart, 
R.S A., seconded a vote of thanks to Dr. Anderson. 

Dr. Anderson, in acknowledging the compliment, alluded to 
what Mr, Smart had said, remarking that his protest might 
perhaps have been better reserved for another place. A meet- 
ing of this kind was scarcely the place—in fact, it was not the 
place—where one could enter into any discussion on such a 
subject; but if Mr. Smart would make his statement in some 
other place, he had no doubt a very satisfactory reply would be 
given to it. 

Architectural Mouldings. 


Mr. H. H. Statham, in his paper, said the subject was one of 
great importance in architectural design, of which most persons 
outside the profession knew nothing. Moulding might be 
defined as a means of modelling the surface of stonework or 
other building material in a parallel direction, so as to produce 
lines of shadow, light, and half-light. They might be grouped 
under four heads—flat surfaces placed at different angles, and 
which were almost invariably used in narrow strips as defining 
or dividing members ; convex surfaces ; concave surfaces ; and 
surfaces of compound curves, combining convex and concave. 
The design of a moulding could be regarded in two different 
ways—either an effect of lines of light and shadow when seen 
from the front in execution, or as a design in profile when drawn, 
or when seen at the angle of a building. It was the character 
and refined drawing of the profile that marked the artistic feeling 
of the architect. 

Mr. Stirling Lee, sculptor, regretted that a greater number 
of sculptors had not been present to hear Mr. Statham’s inte- 
resting paper. If sculpture was to have anything to do with 
architecture, the sculptor must know the foundation of his art. 

_The President said the history of mouldings might be 
said to be the history of architecture, and it was of the greatest 
value to all engaged in the pursuit of architecture that they 
should make themselves thorough masters of that subject, be- 
Cause they could have a building perfectly good in every respect, 
and showing the highest art of the architect, with only mouldings. 
_ Mr. Honeyman said that many of our most beautiful build- 
ings owed their charm first to general composition, and after 
that to mouldings, although quite destitute of sculpture. 


Architectural Mducation. 

Mr. G. S. Aitken read a paper on “ The Architectural Edu- 
cation of the Public.” The love of architecture, he said, was 
an acquired affection. He suggested that architecture should 

€ recognised as one of the indirect branches of study in the 


tuition of the young. The result of a more intelligent interest 
in architecture would be, that much which was now done through 
ignorance would not be repeated, and a healthy public opinion 
would be brought to bear on any who presumed to perpetrate 
bad art. Mr. Ruskin, when once lecturing in Edinburgh, be- 
wailed the dreary monotony of the New Town architecture of 
that day ; and the idea had probably occurred to many of them, 
how desirable it would be if some beneficent but firm control 
was exercised over the acres of prosaic frontage which were 
continually rising in some of the new thoroughfares in our great 
towns and cities. Even since Mr. Ruskin’s protest, the offence 
had been repeated in the western extension of the New Town 
of Edinburgh, due, no doubt, to the reasonable desire to ensure 
a definite standard of architecture throughout. One could not 
help, however, seeking to realise the interest which might have 
been found in some of these monotonous streets and crescents, 
if a freer hand had been permitted. Thorough compulsion 
would of course be foreign to the instincts of-a free people, but 
probably some modified form of it could be devised to which all 
parties would agree. That it required very little art or outlay 
to effect a remarkable change in our common street architecture, 
was a statement that must commend itself to all who had passed 
through the streets of any of our Scottish or English manu- 
facturing towns, with their rows of matter-of-fact stone or brick 
boxes, and then recalled to remembrance some visit to an 
ancient town or village which the arm of modern enterprise had 
not reached. While the ancient house had been carefully 
thought out and lovingly erected, the modern one had been run 
up with inconsiderate haste and entire indifference to any good 
influence which it might have on the passer-by. The best 
method of architecturally educating the public was for every 
architect to do well his part in creating original work. The 
profession had reached the high-water mark of the revival of 
old styles, and if the public was to be induced to interest itself 
in modern architecture, that consummation could only be 
effectually realised by the production of work in new forms. 

Mr. Campbell Douglas read a paper on the same subject. 
Having briefly sketched the progress of architecture through 
the Middle Ages, he said if they compared the architecture of 
our own times with that of the Elizabethan, Queen Anne, 
Jacobean, and even Georgian times, few would be found hardy 
enough to deny that there had been a sad falling off in artistic 
conception. If they looked in the direction towards which 
their modern architectural efforts pointed, there was a pretty 
general consensus cf feeling that they had fallen upon evil 
times in architectural designs ; for almost everything which 
was done, not only in this country but on the Continent, in 
America, and our colonies, forced them to confess the humiliat- 
ing fact that the inspiration which was to revivify our architec- 
ture, whether religious, civil, or domestic, must be sought for 
in the models of bygone times. The reasons which had led to 
architecture being so lightly esteemed were not very difficult to 
discover. People did not set themselves to learn anything for 
which they did not see any good reason. Architecture was a 
language, and was, or ought to be, the expression of an idea ; 
like all languages of civilisation it had also a grammar. The 
grammar of architecture consisted in the intelligent use of 
such special features of style, arrangement, and shape of mass 
as_ were found in piazzas, domes, minarets, campaniles, towers, 
spires, &c. ; but in those styles with which they had chiefly to 
do it consisted mainly in the judicious use of such mouldings 
as those who were masters in the styles had employed, thereby 
imparting a certain individuality and mode of architectural 
thought to that style. They had become eclectics, and every 
architect worked in as many styles as his employers wished ; 
and so, to use the homely saying, each tried to be a “ Jack of 
all trades,” and therefore, as they might expect, was a master of 
none. As a remedy for that unsatisfactory state of things, he re- 
commended reading, joined toa careful study of actual examples ; 
that architecture should be taught as a branch of a liberal 
education, and that a chair or lectureship of architecture should 
be established in Scotland. 

The Rev. Mr. Thomson advised architects not to pander to 
the publi- taste in the matter of architecture, but to become the 
teachers of beauty in thought and style. They should lay it 
down as a principle that they would not cater to the public like 
the shopkeeper, who sold what paid. One of the saddest cities 
in the world to visit was Edinburgh, and every one must feel a 
sense of sorrow that everything possible had been done to hurt 
the sight and be detrimental to the noble situation of the city. 
There was not a single terrace or square in the west-end of the 
New Town that a tourist or a man of art would wander joyfully 
through. 

Mr. Statham considered Mr. Aitken’s suggestion for educa- 
ting the outside public in architecture a most practical one. He 
thought the real reason why the public did not care for archi- 
tecture so much as for sculpture and painting was that it was 
a much more difficult thing to understand. People never 
thought why they liked or did not like architecture, and the 
press was most indifferent to the subject. He wished to saya 
word with regard to the teaching of Ruskin. He considered 
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Ruskin an utterly false teacher of anything relating to architec- 
ture. He was a mass of contradiction, and knew nothing 
about plans or construction. He wasa perfectly unsafe teacher, 
and the public should know it. 

Mr. Honeyman concurred in the views of Mr. Aitken as to 
the advisableness of teaching architecture in public schools 
along with history and geography. He differed from him, 
however, as to compulsory interference in any way with art. 
That was an idea with which he had no sympathy, and he 
believed it would be impracticable. 

The President said he did not see that architectural edu- 
cation need be such a very difficult thing. A great deal of 
valuable information was being imparted to youth through the 
eye. The introduction of diagrams into education was having 
a most important effect, and it seemed to him that there would 
be no great departure from the present system of education by 
the introduction of well-drawn diagrams of architecture. He 
agreed with Mr. Honeyman that it would not do to establish 
an authority over architects or the public in regard to archi- 
tecture. He was perfectly satisfied that such an authority 
wonld destroy all the freedom and vigour of architecture in this 
country. 

Mr. Aitken said the censorship to which he referred did 
not apply to buildings designed by architects, but to those 
erected by speculating builders and irresponsible men, who 
should be controlled to some extent. 

Mr. Campbell Douglas, referring to what had been said 
about Ruskin, said they were indebted to him more than any 
other man for calling attention to architecture as aa art. He 
did not say, however, that he was an accurate scientific 
teacher. 


The Sections of Painting, Sculpture, and Applied Art were 
again combined on Thursday. Mr. William Morris presided. 


Function of Texture in the Arts. 


Mr. George Simonds read a paper on this subject, speaking, 
he said, as a sculptor, and not as a painter. He defined 
texture as a certain quality caused by the condition of surface, 
and by the nature of the material underlying it. The effect of 
texture on vision was that the varying inequalities of surface 
gave a brilliancy and transparency to colours of all sorts, and 
modified the effects of light and shade. They could see how 
valuable this quality was by noting the beauty of effect pro- 
duced by the tooth of time and the ravages of wind and 
weather on ancient walls and buildings. He thought that one 
reason why modern wrought-iron looked so feeble beside old 
work was not so much a question of design or workmanship as 
of texture. He pointed out that sculpture was not an imitative 
art, but aimed at producing a certain effect on the mind by 
more or less conventional rendering of natural objects, and 
reached its highest artistic value in the rendering of the noblest 
types of humanity. The chief characteristics of a fine human 
being were harmony of proportion, rhythm of movement, 
beauty of outline, and charm of colour. The last-named was, 
however, of least importance to the sculptor, and as to the 
other three it was clear that texture had nothing to do with 
them, so that it would seem that texture was not intended to 
play an important part in sculpture of the highest order. 
There were, however, various methods by which natural 
textures might be imitated by the sculptor, and while he held 
that each art was most satisfactory within its own sphere, and 
that sculpturesque painting or picturesque sculpture were each 
abominations, yet the greater numerical superiority of painters 
gave them such weight in art matters that the public were 
content to accept their dictum ; and it was no wonder that they 
found sculptors endeavouring to propitiate them by cultivating 
qualities which in their undue development might lead to the 
degradation of their art. The texture of the skin, he went on 
to show, could be rendered in sculpture by means which were 
neither laborious nor difficult, although in the case of marble 
the natural texture was such as to render the operation un- 
necessary. As to the texture of the hair, it was absolutely 
impossible to reproduce it in any satisfactory manner, and the 
sculptor should frankly confess that it was not his business to 
imitate nature at all points. He concluded, therefore, that the 
value of texture in the sculptural representation of the human 
form need hardly be taken into account at all. Inthe case of 
the lower animals, texture was of great importance, and it 
would seem that its value was in inverse ratio to the dignity of 
the object represented. The successful representation of in- 
animate objects depended almost entirely on the careful render- 
ing of that characteristic by which alone some show of reality 
could be given to such things as the sculptor was sometimes 
forced to employ as accessories, but which, as in the case of 
the modern Italian schools, was sometimes carried to absurd 
lengths. It was with much regret that during the past five-and- 
twenty years he had watched the steady spread of that 
unhealthy appetite for so-called realism. It was the realism of 
ugliness in which many now took delight, and which they called 
truth to nature, as if there was not a higher realism and truth 
to beauty to be aimed at, 
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In answering a question Mr. Simonds took exception to the 
term “colour” as applied to sculpture It was, he said, foolishly 
applied. Whether the Greeks coloured their sculptured works, 
he regarded as an extremely difficult question to answer, and 
pointed out that traces of colour had been found in the draperies 
of statues, and there were to be found busts with coloured eyes. 
In our own day Gibson, notably, had tried the effect of colour, 
but a representation in Madame Tussaud’s, he said, would have 
been quite as good. 

Mr. Morris said he thought that the Greeks did colour not 
only their sculpture, but their architecture as well, and that in 
the latter case red, blue, and yellow were the colours they 
fancied. How far they coloured their statuary it was difficult 
to say, but their idea of imagery was that it should be as like 
life as possible. 

Mr. J. L. Wingate, R.S.A., took exception to what Mr. 
Simonds had said as to the relation between the painter and 
the sculptor. He deplored that sort of what seemed almost to 
be jealousy between painters and sculptors. 

Mr. Simonds said that sculptors were even still in a very 
unpleasant position in the body of artists, and there was no 
doubt, too, that painters had, without intending in the slightest 
degree their detriment, an influence upon sculptors. Sculptors 
had found that by urging their grievances they did get them 
redressed, and they were determined to have the recognition 
they deserved from the public and the body of artists; but 
people had said to him, “ What are you, Mr. Simonds?” “J 
am a sculptor.” ‘Oh! I thought you were an artist.” 


Texture as a Quality of Art and a Condition for 
Architecture. 


Mr, E. S. Prior read a paper, discussing the subject from 
the standpoint of an architect. In architecture texture was of 
the first importance. It might be defined as that quality of 
architectural surfaces which was independent of designed form 
and designed colour, and when well woven threw a magical 
garment over brick and stone, softening their outline and add- 
ing mystery to their beauty. Nature’s own texture was at hand 
for us to use, but our work must take its character from the 
material. He pointed to the value of our jointings of brick and 
stone, the piecing of our woodwork, the coursing of our slates 
and tiles in producing harmonies in textures ; but he instanced 
some glaring discords in the uses of materials in modern prac- 
tice in the bringing of polished granite and plate-glass into the 
same wall with rough brick and stone; in the use of glazed 
tiles mixed with stucco; in the combination of brickwork and 
terra-cotta ; or, again, to tuck-pointed brickwork and the uni- 
formity of Portland cement. He pointed, in comparison, to the 
desire for texture shown in the great architectural monuments 
of the past, often finding expression in apparent imperfections, 
and in the extraordinary irregularity and want of exactness 
sometimes found in them, which seemed to show an utter con- 
tempt of rule and measured system of designing. We pro- 
ceeded on different lines. Our work, as it were, was machine 
made. He took an illustration from windows. Architecture 
as an art had delighted in the tracery of its apertures ; but we 
had revelled in the possibilities of plate-glass, and turned into 
sightless sockets what should have been a delicate network of 
light and shade. Even many who monopolised the title of 
artists were content to live behind the monotony of undivided 
light rather than lose the Philistine satisfaction of getting as 
much light out of the opening as possible. People said, “ Why 
don’t you invent a style that shall be in accord with the life 
and instincts of the nineteenth century?” No such invention 
was necessary. We had such a style, smooth and serviceable, 
cheap and changeable, like our dress, ever at the mercy of 
manufacturers and commercialists ; and until the times had 
changed we must be content to be without the infinite grace of 
texture. Our materials must be commercial materials, made at 
the cheapest rate, and for the best sale. Our method of design 
must be that which killed the subtler power of texture, and, 
above all, the spirit of the age did not care to have it. At the 
same time he did not wish to leave the matter with that pessi- 
mistic conclusion. Such revolutions must proceed step by 
step. Already the return of texture to our arts seemed not a 
far-away dream, and it was in the right consideration of art 
that the progress had been greatest. 

Mr, T. R. Ablett agreed that there was nothing more 
detestable than plate-glass windows, behind which he felt cold 
whether they were shut or not. A feature of modern architec- 
ture which he drew attention to was the practice of building 
stupendous houses on iron and plate-glass foundations. 

Mr. Clark Stanton, R.S.A., replying to Mr. Ablett’s observa- 
tions on plate-glass, said that plate-glass had been used badly 
like other materials, Do not decry what science has given 
you, he said. Use it artistically. 

Mr. Morris pointed out that if they had people who did not 
care about architecture, they did not get the proper kind of 
architecture. It was acase of like people, like priest. The ques- 
tion of texture was complicated by the fact that easy and cheap 
carriage forced people to use materials not fitted for the district, 
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and out of harmony with the surroundings. As for an iron 
architecture, there never was and never could be such. Every 
improvement in the art of engineering made the use of iron 
more ugly, until at last they had that supreme specimen of 
ugliness, the Forth Bridge. : 

Mr. Prior, in reply, said he did not quite agree with Mr. 
Morris in the statement that they never could have iron con- 
struction, but they did not have it, and did not seem likely to 
have it for many centuries. The difficulty with architects, he 
pointed out, was that they were supposed to be chemists, 
geologists, and scientists, and when they were they became 


sham artists. 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR AND THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


4d Bains number of persons decorated in connection with the 
Paris Exhibition is 408. There is one promotion to the 
grade of Grand Croix, viz. M. Meissonier, three promotions to 
Grand Officer, twelve to Commander, eighty-two to Officer, 
and three hundred and ten nominations as Chevalier. The 
following is the list of the Englishmen who are included in the 
above :—Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour—Sir William 
Thompson, F.R.S. Commanders of the Legion of Honour— 
Sir Polydore de Keyser, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A., Sir Colville Barclay, C.M.G. Officers of the 
Legion of Honour—Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., Sir Henry 
Roscoe, M.P., F.R.S., Sir George Bruce, Mr. Henry Chapman, 
Mr. J. Hunter Donaldson, Mr. James Dredge, Mr. W. H. 
Preece, F.R.S., Mr. H. J. Trueman Wood, Mr. J. Aylmer, Mr. 
J. Pilter, Mr. J. Nordenfelt, Mr. Charles Galloway. Chevaliers 
of the Legion of Honour—Sir George Chubb, Professor Francis 
Elgar, Mr. George Findlay, Mr. William Forbes, Mr. Henry 
Oakley, Professor W. Roberts-Austen, F.R.S., Mr. Henry 
Moore, A.R.A., Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., Mr. B. W. 
Leader, A.R.A., Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., Mr. Joseph Leigh, 
Mr. W. J. Soulsby, Mr. Arthur Paget, Mr. C. Le Neve Foster, 
Mr. P. C. Gilchrist, Mr. George Hodgson, Mr. Samson Fox, 
Mr. J. Tripplin. Officers of Public Instruction—Sir Bradford 
Leslie, Mr. C. V. Boys, F.R.S., Mr. B. Bannister, Mr. Conrad 
Cooke, Mr. H. J. Ellicott, Mr. W. H. Massey, Mr. D. Pidgeon, 
Mr. J. W. Woodall. Officers of the Academy—Mr. W, 
England, Mr. F. Cundall, Mr. J. Lough, Mr. H. Vasliu, 


Finish in Art. 

Mr. A. Roche read a paper on “Finish in Art,” which he 
defined as completeness in expression. An unfinished work 
might suggest, but it could not completely express ; it might 
suggest one thing to the artist and another to the spectator. 
All that tended towards completeness of expression tended 
towards true finish. All that marred completeness of ex- 
pression made the work in which it appeared unfinished. 
There were works which were regarded as highly finished, 
which, though they contained multitudes of laborious touches, 
had never been truly begun. Art, according to Michel Angelo, 
was a transfiguration of nature by the soul, and that being the 
notion of art must determine the finish of it—for finish was the 
leaving of the material in such a condition as to convey the 
impression intended by the artist. Accordingly, the spirit of 
scientific realism being the spirit of reasoning analysis, the finish 
of scientific realism must necessarily fail to command our 
highest interest. Yet men were so prone to cling to mere 
material facts, that they continually expected to find the finish of 
scientific realism associated with that higher art whose aim was 
the representation of essential truth rather than mere external 
facts. What some people wanted was a map of a lot of things 
within the four square sides of a frame, and they called the 
result a picture. Millais had given them this in Jost Awake, 
and Noel Paton, he said, also obscured the fine qualities of his 
work by his mistaken idea of finish. In art living beauty was 
the product aimed at. Detail was not necessarily beauty. 
Finish, therefore, was completeness of vital expression. 
Mr. Roche instanced as an example of finish Reynolds’s Zz7¢¢/e 
Fortune Teller. 

Mr. Morris, in remarking on the paper at the close, 
said that Sir Joshua was all style and nothing else. When an 
ordinary layman professed to admire Sir Joshua he did not 
believe him. Something might be said against Millais in the 
picture in question, but Millais was amusing while Sir Joshua 
was not. 

In the Section of Museums and Encouragement of Art, Dr. 
Anderson, the keeper of the Museum of Antiquities in Edin- 
burgh, read a paper on “The Proper Function and Manage- 
ment of Local Museums,” in which he maintained that if the 
museums of the country were to be pulled out of the slough of 
despond into which they had nearly all driited, the public, for 
whose benefit they existed, must find the money to supply them 
with endowments proportionate to the importance of the work 
they were capable of performing. ; 

Mr. G. H. Wallis narrated the history of the Nottingham 
Museum, and explained the events which led up to the acquisi- 
tion by the Corporation of Nottingham Castle, and to its 
adaption to the purposes of a museum and art gallery at a cost 
of nearly 30,000/. (12,000/. of which amount was obtained by 
subscriptions), and its opening in July of 1878 with one of the 
finest and most extensive collections of art treasures ever 
brought together in the Midland counties. The event, he con- 
sidered, marked the most important era in the history of 
museums in England, as it was the first instance of a municipal 
body establishing on a permanent basis a museum with asso- 
ciated art galleries for pictures. 

At the meeting Alderman Brittain, Sheffield, spoke on the 
subject of the Turner drawings and sketches at the National 
Gallery, and complained that of the 18,000 or 19,000 which 
Turner bequeathed to the Gallery, only about 500 were acces- 
sible to the public, and these only to the extent of about 60 at a 
time, and that the remainder were hid away in tin cases in the 
lower regions of the Gallery. He moved the following resolu- 
tion for presentation to the Council of the Association :—“ That 
for the benefit of art students throughout the country, the 
trustees of the National Gallery be respectfully requested to 
allow the Turner drawings and sketches, now in tin cases in the 
lower room of the National Gallery, to be made more acces- 
sible to the public than they are at present, either as a loan to 
provincial museums and art galleries, or in any other way that 
may be found practicable.” 

The resolution was adopted. 

Professor P. Geddes, in the course of his paper on the 
“ Public Encouragement of Art on the Continent,” suggested 
that the committees of the Association should form themselves 
into a standing committee to carry on the purposes of the 
Congress, and report to the annual meetings wherever held. 

(To be continued.) 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


Ad the meeting of the Historic Society of Lancashire which 
was held on Monday, Mr. T. Harrison Myres, architect, 
read a paper on “ Monumental Brasses,” having special reference 
to those of Lancashire and Cheshire. It was illustrated by 
about Ioo large and carefully prepared diagrams of rubbings 
taken from the best examples in England. Mr. Myres stated 
that no branch of archeology was more interesting to the student 
or amateur than that which embraced the investigation and 
illustration of the sepulchral monuments of past ages, whether 
viewed as an evidence of costume or from the treasury of 
heraldic knowledge which they furnish. The monumental 
brass possesses a paramount degree of value and utility, helping 
to fix dates to ancient documents, illustrating the various periods 
of architecture, and throwing much light on the manners and 
dress of bygone days. After describing the composition of the 
sheets of brass anciently used, the lecturer said that the best of 
the existing examples of brasses were to be found in the 
southern and eastern counties, and that about 4,000 were still 
to be seen in England, though not less than 8,000 were stolen, 
lost, or destroyed during the period of the Commonwealth. 
The oldest existing brasses in England (rubbings of which taken 
by the lecturer weresubmitted) are those of Sir John D’Aubernoun 
and his son, 1277 and 1327, from Surrey, both in a good state 
of preservation. Having distinguished between English and 
Flemish brasses, Mr. Myres proceeded to des:ribe the brasses 
of Westminster, St. Albans and Waltham Abbeys, All Hallows 
Church, Barking, London, those in the Isle of Wight, Sussex, 
Kent, Whalley, Preston, Winwick, Ormskirk, Sephton, Wilms- 
low, and Bebington, in Cheshire, giving the Latin inscriptions 
with English translations, and concluded by appealing for the 
preservation or careful restoration of such ancient relics, par- 
ticularly by such a Society as that before which he appeared. 


CHURCH BUILDING IN THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS, 


A NEW cathedral church is to be built at Stanley, the chiet 

town of the Falkland Islands, from the designs of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. ‘The whole of the materials for the 
building—these desolate islands being even wanting in anything 
of the sort except the rough stone for the walls—have 
been packed and sent off ready to be put together on the 
spot. Bricks, lime, cement, wooden rafters, the pews, the iron 
sheeting for the roof, have all been sent out under the charge 
of a clerk of works and skilled bricklayers. The heating of the 
building has been entrusted to Mr. John Grundy, to be carried 
out by his well-known system. Mr. John Grundy, we hear, has 
just turned his attention to the export trade, so that customers’ 
wants outside the kingdom may be met. 


The Manchester Ship Canal Company having found it 
necessary to take portions of the land attached to the Salford 
Corporation Sewage Works at Mode Wheel, the building com- 
mittee of the Salford Corporation have served upon them a 
notice requiring them to take the whole of the sewage works. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘RESIDENCE, SUTTON, SURREY. 
HIS house is designed for a site on Sutton Common. 
a 


The materials to be employed are red brick, and 
am Hill stone for the window jambs, &c. The upper 


-part of the house is in half-timber work, with panels of 


rough-cast work. ‘The large window in the roof is for the 
purpose of lighting a smoking-room, from which there is a 
fine view over the Surrey hills. ‘The estimated cost of the 
building is 2,300/. ‘The drawing from which the illustration 
s taken was exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy. The 
architect is Mr. W. H. Nasu. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 160,-DHTAILS FROM THE FARNESH PALACE, ROME, 
(H. R. RICARDO.) 


KNOCKHOLT, RAVENSBOURNE, KENT. 


HIS house, recently completed for Mr. S. HEywoop, 
stands on an elevated site at Ravensbourne Park. 
The contractor was Mr. J. WADDINGTON, of Sydenham. 
The plaster enrichments to hall, staircase, &c., were supplied 
by Messrs. Newton & Co., of Red Lion Square. Messrs, 
Evans & Co., of King Street, Regent Street, have executed 
the stained-glass. The architect is Mr. J. KINGWELL-COLE, 
28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
RA,, president, in the chair. , 

The Secretary announced the deaths of the following mem- 
bers :— Samuel Musgrave, Fellow; Gerard Ford, Honorary 
Associate ; and Firmin Epellet, Honorary Corresponding 
Member. 

The Council, it was stated, had granted certificates of com- 
petency to Mr. G. Law Crickmay as district surveyor, and to 
Mr. Robert Williams and H. Hugh Tasker as building surveyors 
under local authorities. 

Mr. MacVicarR ANDERSON stated that the restoration of 
the church of St. Mary-le-Strand was now completed, and the 
scaffolding taken down that day. The building left his hands 
in a sounder state in some respects than it left the hands of the 
original architect. 

The PRESIDENT endorsed the opinion of Mr. James Brooks, 
that it would be desirable that the church should be thrown 
open for one week to allow the interior to be inspected. 

Mr. Ernest Day, the Mayor of Worcester, who attended for 
the first time since his election as Fellow, was presented, among 
others attending for the first time, to the President. 

The PRESIDENT delivered as follows 


The Annual Address. 


Gentlemen and Colleagues,—When I had the privilege 
of addressing you from this chair at the opening of last session 
we were on the eve of an important event in our history. 
Having lived for upwards of half a century under our first 
charter of incorporation, we were about to start life afresh 
under a second. But last November the by-laws made under 
its provisions had not been finally approved, as the character of 
the examinations through which Associates would for the future 
have to pass had not been then defined to the complete satis- 
faction of the Privy Council, nor had the terms and conditions 
of competition for certain prizes been inserted therein. This 
having subsequently been done and submitted toa special general 
meeting of the Institute, the Council were duly authorised to 
sign and seal the by-laws, which met with their lordships’ 
approval on February 7 last. ‘ 

Of these by-laws one of the most important authorises the 
alliance under certain conditions of non-metropolitan Archi- 
tectural Societies with the Royal Institute. In consequence of 
this provision, and after the necessary negotiations, nine 
Societies entered into alliance with the Institute, viz. :—The 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, the Leicester 
and Leicestershire Society of Architects, the Manchester 
Society of Architects, the Glasgow Institute of Architects, the 
Northern Architectural Association (Newcastle), the Bristol 
Society of Architects, the Nottingham Architectural Society, 
the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, and the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society. 

The Presidents of seven of these nine bodies were in June 
elected members of the Council, and all the nine allied societies 


are now assisting in the conduct of local examinations under 
the new system, as Liverpool last year, and Glasgow, Leeds, 
and Manchester in previous years, did most efficiently under 
the old. The alliance of these societies and their cordial co- 
operation for the advancement of our art are, I think, among 
the most pleasing and satisfactory results of the working of the 
new Charter, and a happy augury for the future. I trust the 
time may be not far distant when other non-metropolitan 
societies may be enabled to ally themselves with the Institute, 
and that in this way our scheme for progressive examinations 
may be carried out more generally than is at present possible, 
and, in fact, leave no part of the United Kingdom to feel itself 
neglected in this way. I should add that the Australian 
societies are desirous also of entering into alliance with the 
chartered body at home, and that the question of holding central 
examinations in Sydney and Melbourne—which is a more 
difficult one than it at first appears—is engaging the attention 
of those who have had most to do with the establishment of 
our progressive examinations. 

The members of the present Council are the first who have 
been elected by voting papers sent and returned by post; but 
notwithstanding the facilities thus offered, only about 500 
members voted out of 1,200 who had the power to vote. Since 
then there has been a large accession of new Fellows and 
Associates, and I sincerely hope that on the next occasion a 
greater proportion will take sufficient interest in the affairs of 
the Institute to record their wishes as to who shall represent 
them on its Council. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to state, without wearying you 
with statistics, that during the session which has just terminated 
I12 gentlemen were admitted to the examination in archi- 
tecture. Of these 82 passed, and 81 Associates were elected 
during the session. Instead, therefore, of the obligatory 
examination being a deterrent, it seems to be a positive attrac- 
tion to the young architect, and no sign could possibly be 
healthier, no evidence more encouraging to those who have our 
practical examination system atheart. Besides which, 62 Fellows 
were elected, of whom 26 had been Associates, so that, with this 
satisfactory increase, the number of subscribing members 
reached a net total last September of 1,350, as against 1,200 in 
1887, and 1,190 in 1885, at the same period of the year. With 
such additions to the classes of Fellows and Associates, with 
the certain prospect of still further additions, and with a 
Council increased from 21 to 34 members, comes the pressing 
consideration of how we can best gain the needed expansion of 
our premises here, and on this your Council may shortly be 
expected to submit an important proposal. We want greater 
space for our always increasing library, and better and more 
private accommodation for the conduct of our business, which 
has also largely increased. 

The library, which is open every working day and evening 
in the year, now consists of upwards of 8,000 volumes, and is, I 
believe, the only special architectural library in the United 
Kingdom. Its formation is associated with the honoured 
names of Donaldson and Papworth; of Nelson, Tite, the 
Wyatts, Hardwick, Mocatta, Fergusson, and others; of some 
of the most distinguished European architects and archzolo- 
gists in Europe ; and last, but not least, with that of Mr. David 
Brandon, who has so generously defrayed the entire cost of a 
new and complete catalogue, arranged under the three separate 
heads of subjects, authors, and countries, than which no gift 
could have been more opportune. 

The royal medal for the promotion of architecture, after 
having been given previously in three successive years to three 
practising architects—two foreigners and one Englishman— 
was awarded last June, with Her Majesty’s gracious sanction 
toa learned English archzologist. ‘The presentation of this 
medal to Sir Charles Newton was a tribute not only to his 
personal attainments, which are great, but also to the merits or 
that great Institution with which Sir Charles has been so long 
connected, and which is so rich in treasures of Classic art. 
With the conspicuous exception of the royal medal, British 
architects have been content to do their work without much 
intervention, or even recognition, from the State. If their 
creations are noticed in either House of Parliament it is 
generally with very equivocal praise, if not with open abuse ; 
though that need not very much disturb us. Our legislators 
have perhaps little leisure for the contemplation of the beautiful 
in art, and seldom rouse themselves to any studious appreciation 
of architecture, unless it be to such adverse criticism as 
politicians in opposition find convenient for the Parliamentary 
harrying of a First Commissioner of Works and Public 
Buildings. 

An eminent German, a member of the German Parliament, 
Dr. Reichensperger, who was one of the judges in the great 
competition for Lille Cathedral, and who enjoys a cosmopolitan 
reputation, has explained the attitude of the State towards the 
British architect in, to us, interesting terms. He says, to quote 
his words, “ The well-known aversion of the English to bureau- 
cratic overgovernmentation exhibits itself even in the domain 
of art, especially in that of architecture, There is on the other 
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examinations, nor with official diplomas thereupon granted. 
Nevertheless, the English continue to execute architectural 
works of all kinds, not only in no respect inferior to our own, 
but, in my estimation, actually superior from an esthetic point 
of view.” This praise from a well-known German, coming as 
it does with almost similar eulogistic comment from French 


architects of distinction, ought to be some consolation to us, if 


we are tempted to think that from authorities at home abuse 
comes more naturally to us thanhonours. There has, however, 
been a very gratifying instance to the contrary during the past 
year, in the knighthood conferred on our colleague and former 
vice-president, Sir Arthur Blomfield, at which we rejoice, not 
only on account of his personal qualities, and because of our 
knowledge of the beauty of the buildings he has executed, but 
because it is a recognition from the Throne itself of the excel- 
lence of English architecture, as illustrated in Sir Arthur's 
works, 

Among the subjects which engaged our attention during the 
past session was that of a new, or rather amended, form of 
articles of pupilage. Though carefully prepared at the in- 
stance of the Council by the Practice Standing Committee, it 
was rejected at a special general meeting of the Institute, in 
consequence of the omission, due to a desire expressed by a 
majority of the Council, of the words “and surveyor” from the 
title of the third party to the contract, namely, the architect. 
The difference of opinion raised by the discussion was not open 
to further argument ; but I think the desirability of publishing 
such a form of articles of pupilage as an Institute paper is so 
great, and of such important consequences to our profession, 
that I venture to suggest a compromise, which may, I feel sure, 
be accepted by both those who style themselves only “ archi- 
tects” and those who style themselves “architects and sur- 
veyors.” I would propose in the form which is to be issued 
to omit both one and the other—to leave simply a blank, in 
which you, gentlemen and colleagues, may insert the word 
“architect” or the words “architect and surveyor” at your 
pleasure, and as you may deem fit. The new form, the sub- 
stance of which was approved by you, makes provision for such 
absence from the Office as may, in the opinion of the principal, 
be reasonably allowed to the pupil for qualifying himself by 
attendance at lectures and classes for the Institute examina- 
tions ; and, further, it contains a clause arranging for the re- 
funding, before a given date, of a portion of the premium in 
case of the inability of the principal to perform his side of the 
engagement. We must all be well satisfied that such reason- 
able stipulations have been suggested for incorporation in a 
form of articles of pupilage to be issued with our authority. 
There is no doubt but that they have been already acted upon 
by many architects; and the public should, without further 
delay, be enabled to profit by a very excellent form of articles, 
which, however, cannot be published as an Institute paper 
without your sanction. 

On another occasion, during a very important discussion 
which took place last April in this room on the scope of the 
Institute Examinations, some remarks were made by the 
Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy which ap- 
peared to me to have great weight, though they were not 
supported, The Professor would make no inquiries in these 
examinations as to the historical or archzological knowledge 
of the student under examination, but simply test his fitness as 
a building constructor, entirely irrespective of archzeological 
peculiarities or, in other words, styles of architecture. Now, 
though I disagreed with him to this extent, that I thought it 
would be most desirable for every architect in this end of the 
nineteenth century to know a little about the styles which have 
brought architecture to its present position, it is most im- 
portant that our examinations should never have anything 
about them likely to fetter the student in any way; and I think 
that, under the present system, the utmost freedom is allowed 
our students in all that concerns the inventive side of their art. 
It is better, in my opinion, to encourage independent judgment 
and invention in devising means to a prescribed end than any 
slavish conformity to ancient precedents. But, at the same 
time, we should be very unwise to refuse to take advantage of 
the accumulated experiences of the past, or to completely sever 
that tie of tradition which makes the acquisition of architectural 
knowledge partly a study of history, and connects it from age 
to age with the life of a nation. Again, a discussion took place 
here last January on the award of the Soane Medallion and 
other prizes, when it was advocated that we might premiate a 
design which did not fulfil the prescribed conditions, and was 
avowedly unfit to be applied to the purpose for which it was 
intended, if only it displayed some excellence of design, or 
rather some originality in external appearance, obtained per- 
haps at a sacrifice of internal convenience. Now, in my 

opinion this is a very mischievous doctrine. If our structures 
are not fit for their purpose, we cannot hope for much public 
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side of the Channel no hierarchically classified and betitled 
band of architectural officials ; neither do we meet in England 
with establishments founded and supported by the State for the 
education of architectural students, nor with Governmental 
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appreciation, however striking their appearance may be. 
Architecture, moreover, differs from painting and sculpture in 
being nearly always intended primarily for utilitarian purposes, 
and afterwards, and without in any way interfering with these 
purposes, being invested by the cunning of the artist with those 
attributes of proportion, beauty, and repose which convert it 
into a work of art. Buildings without a purpose, or unfit for 
that purpose, may, from their artistic qualities, arouse our 
enthusiasm as antiquaries or archeologists ; but, depend upon 
it, we should look upon them with other feelings if we had had 
to pay for them ourselves or if we were to try to use them, 
Architecture, to me, implies art under certain well-defined con- 
ditions. If unrestrained by these conditions it lacks its first 
requisite, its adaptation to certain chiefly human requirements, 
and becomes a kind of constructive stage scenery. The more 
closely our students, and in fact all of us, stick to the conditions 
of the problems we have to solve, while striving at the same 
time to give our work the highest artistic expression of which 
we are capable, the sooner, in my humble judgment, will 
modern architecture secure public appreciation. 

The most noteworthy event of the current year is the Inter- 
national Exhibition in Paris. Though its cosmopolitan cha- 
racter has been only partially realised, on account of the 
abstention of Germany, Austria, and other countries from 
joining as nations in the show, the French themselves have 
done wonders, both in the way of exhibits and in the buildings 
in which they are displayed. Although it may be difficult in 
every instance to admire the details of some of these buildings 
either in their form or in their colour, it is only right to pay a 
tribute of unstinted admiration to their originality, to the 
acceptance they display of new conditions and new materials, 
involving new forms and expressions. The domes of the two 
Palaces of the Fine and Liberal Arts by M. Formigé give even 
more than this. They satisfy esthetic critical faculties by their 
pure form and admirable colour, the latter imparted externally 
by a covering of dull blue and white faience. The constructive 
ironwork of the buildings is everywhere visible, and is filled in, 
not overlaid, by panels of bright buff or pinkish terra-cotta, the 
ornamentation of which, though it has necessarily suffered from 
the hurry inseparable from such work, is bold and clever. The 
Eiffel Tower, so greatly dreaded by the lovers of old Paris— 
architects and the public alike—was perhaps to many an agree- 
able disappointment. I confess it was to myself. Its individu- 
ality, its web-like construction, seemed to remove it from all 
sense of competition with its neighbours of ordinary dimensions 
in brick and stone. They seemed to hold their own, and were 
not so disconcerted by its neighbourhood as I had anticipated. 
Perhaps this arose from the strikingly unusual and fantastic 
forms of the other Exhibition buildings. As in many another 
less ambitious fabric it was not the constructive details of the 
tower which gave dissatisfaction, but some of the attempts at 
decoration—notably, the somewhat awkward and heavy arcading 
of the galleries, which I think displeases both in itself and in 
the way in which it breaks the grand sweep of the angles of the 
tower. No doubt a break in the sweep at this point is desirable 
esthetically, but not such a break as the line of the tower has 
received by the peculiar design of the gallery arcade. Though 
thus confessing a certain admiration for the tower, I yet feel 
the greatest repugnance to the prospect of a sister tower being 
erected in London. One may look with equanimity on one 
such colossus as a wonder of the world, without desiring to see 
it reproduced elsewhere. Another at home would not have the 
charm of novelty ; no such unexceptional site for it could be 
found in the heart of this crowded city, where it would be 
nearly certain to prejudice the effect of some of those structures 
which have been bequeathed to us, and which help to make 
London, in spite of its skies of fog and smoke, one of the most 
beautiful cities in Europe. Some eyesores may be tolerated 
for their undeniable public utility, though needless disfigure- 
ments, as Charing Cross Station and Bridge, which have 
certainly not improved our grandest river view; but the 
threatened tower has not even the excuse of being a necessary 
evil. 

In the matter of tree-transplanting, the Parisians have much 
to tellus. Nothing was more surprising to me than the vigour 
of growth and foliage of the immense trees which embower the 
gardens of the Exhibition, and which last winter had their roots 
in other places. Moreover, beyond the boundaries of the Ex- 
hibition, the trees of Paris are one of the city’s greatest charms. 
If their size and height now in some weathers darken the ad- 
jacent houses, their shade and beauty attract crowds which 
would not otherwise resort to the streets and boulevards where 
they flourish—and so the shopkeeper perhaps gains more by 
the numbers of passers-by than he loses in diminished daylight. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that our County Council, when they 
have time to consider the beauty of London, will see fit to ordain 
that the wider thoroughfares of the metropolis shall be graced 
with a mode of decoration at once the least expensive and the 
most effective that can be used for the adornment of a great 
city. There is hardly a more beautiful tree in existence than 
the plane tree, and no place in which it flourishes better than 
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in our somewhat dingy city. Why should not London be known 
as the city of plane trees? It is, in my opinion, a great mistake 
to suppose that trees in most cases hide a building to its detri- 
ment. By their contrasting forms they heighten its effect, and 
this not only in summer but in winter also, when the curves of 
branch and twig form an admirable foil to the rigid stability of 
the architecture seen through and above them. 

But to return to Paris. To me the most interesting part of 
the Exhibition was a gallery, or rather a pair of galleries, which 
were not, strictly speaking, part of this year’s show ; probably 
they would not have been included among the number of places 
to which my jury-button was an “open sesame,” had not one 
of them contained the Exposition-Rétrospective of French art- 
workmanship, a collection of both gold- and blacksmith’s work 
such as has surely never been brought together before. This 
most precious collection was exhibited in the covered gallery 
forming the western wing of the Trocadéro Palace. But it is 
not of this loan collection of masterpieces in metalwork that I 
would now invite attention, but to the museum of architectural 
sculpture, which occupies the whole of the east gallery, and 
which appears to be destined ultimately to fill the whole of the 
western also, for across both galleries, at regular intervals, are 
erected the facsimiles in plaster of the grand stone portals of 
Charenton, Beauvais, Nancy, Vézelay, Chartres, Clermont, 
Moissac, Saint-Gilles, Toulouse, and that of the Grosse-Horloge 
at Rouen among other examples. Through these portals the visi- 
tor passes. The eastern gallery iscompletely furnished already 
with casts of all that is most interesting in the way of architec- 
tural sculpture in France from Gallo-Roman times to the Renais- 
sance, while occasionally, side by side (with apparent intention), 
are placed casts of sculpture of different ages or from different 
provinces when it seems specially interesting to invite compari- 
son, showing at a glance not only the differences arising from 
lapse of time, but in contemporary art, between one province 
and another; for, according to Viollet-le-Duc, there were 
twelve distinct schools in France alone in the twelfth century. 
It is clear that this most fascinating collection owes much, if 
not everything, to the enthusiasm and learning of Viollet-le- 
Duc, and to the veneration in which his name is held by those 
who knew him and who can appreciate his value. Todo him 
honour the Museum of French Sculpture was instituted, on the 
lines which he himself had indicated, to show the country’s 
gratitude to the man who, more than any other, during forty 
years “raised up, restored, brought back to life and light,” by 
his labours and his genius, the incomparable historical monu- 
ments to be found in every part of France. 

At the eastern extremity of this eastern gallery is a vast 
apartment, the Salle Viollet-le-Duc, in which are hung some of 
his water-colour plans and elevations of mountain structure, 
more marvellous, I think, than even his delineations of archi- 
tecture ; and, besides these, in portfolios, an exhaustless store 
of studies, sketches, and cartoons from his facile pencil, with 
the manner and perfection of which we are all more or less 
acquainted. 

It is, perhaps, useless to hope that our Government will 
imitate the example set them in France, and give us the 
advantage of a similar educational museum on this side of the 
water, especially as we have already at the South Kensington 
Museum two galleries which contain a variety of plaster copies 
of celebrated monuments. I would therefore strongly com- 
mend the galleries of comparative sculpture at the Trocadéro 
to the notice of the English student. He can there draw 
under cover, and without molestation, from morning till night, 
and he can there enjoy the advantage of comparison, so diffi- 
cult when his models are, it may be, hundreds of miles apart. 
He can there consider the type of ornament most likely to sub- 
serve the development of the architecture of the future, whether 
natural or conventional, and speculate on the possibility of the 
more archaic forms offering the greatest attraction to the student 
of the twentieth century. 

This brings me to another subject for our consideration, to 
which I alluded last year, also associated with Paris, and 
which, I think, might be greatly assisted if due advantage were 
taken of all the lessons to be learnt from this museum by the 
thoughtful student. M. César Daly gave us, at the Inter- 
national Conference in June, an eloquent address on the sub- 
ject deeply interesting to us all, which he calls “ Les Hautes- 
Etudes d’Architecture.” He said that architecture more than 
any other art required studies of a various and elevated 
character, and not only a profoundly learned and philosophic 
conception of the past, but a knowledge of the needs of the 
present, of their relation to this past, with foresight into the 
tendencies of the future. The end he would set before us is to 
penetrate the future of our art—not ignarantly, but by an 
intelligent study of the relation which its contemporary archi- 
tecture has borne to the social, religious and political life of 
the past. In times like the present, when we may be said to 
be in a state of transition socially, politically and religiously, 
we cannot expect a strong and united architectural expression 
—nor do we find it. We belong to diverse schools, Classical, 
Gothic, Scientific or Rationalistic, and finally Eclectic, in 


which each individual borrows from Antiquity or the Middle 
Ages, from the East or West, the North or the South, from 
every age and every country, what pleases his own fancy. This 
eclecticism, this individualism, is hateful to M. Daly, and he 
would have those among us who are fitted for the task prepare 
the way, by a philosophical study of the relation of architec- 
ture to life in the past, for an enlightened and earnest practice 
of it in the future. This would be to put our knowledge and 
admiration of the past to noble use; it would convert us from 
mere archeologists into benefactors of the present and 
succeeding generations. We should then learn to discriminate 
between what in bygone art was based on constant laws and 
applicable to our own work and to all time, and what was 
ephemeral in its nature, begotten of a state of society or 
religion past, and never to be resuscitated, and with which, 
therefore, we as practical artists have no further concern. I 
confess I entirely sympathise with M. Daly in his enthusiasm 
on this subject, and hope that his earnest appeal may not be 
made in vain, but that the more learned among us may apply 
themselves to studies from which so much may be hoped. 
The habit of analysis recommended by Mr. Appleton in his 
admirable presidential address to the Architectural Association 
last year would tend in this direction, and would prepare the mind 
of the student for the ‘‘ Hautes-Etudes” so eloquently advo- 
cated by M. Daly. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, in his excellent address as president 
for this session of the Architectural Association, has also 
treated very fully the great subject, annually becoming more 
urgent and irrepressible, of professional education. He main- 
tained that the time had now come when the Institute and the 
body he represents should work together more than they have 
yet done to effect this their common object—to prepare for 
examinations as well as hold them—and he instanced the desire 
expressed by the late Mr. Street, in the powerful address 
delivered from this chair, that the two bodies should be drawn 
closer together. I commend Mr. Stokes’s utterances on this 
point to the attention of every member of the Institute and the 
Association, believing as I do that the senior and representative 
body of the architectural profession will do wisely, if the way 
can be made clear, to give substantial help to those who, 
during a long and prosperous period, have shown an earnest 
determination to help themselves. There has also been a pro- 
posal, to which Mr. Stokes alluded, that an appeal be made to 
the public for a large sum to establish and endow a college 
for the systematic study of architecture. Those in favour of 
the proposal seem to think that not enough is done for the 
student, and that he is left too much to his own devices. 
When, in my address at the opening of our last session, I com- 
pared what is now done for the earnest student with what was 
done for him only a generation ago, I confess I was hardly pre- 
pared for such a suggestion. It is possible that many who 
ought, one would suppose, to know what educational advan- 
tages they possess, have hardly gone to the trouble of realising 
them. I shall take the liberty, therefore, on this occasion of 
briefly enumerating some of them. 

In this country there is no single or complete and unalter- 
able course of architectural education, apart from the practical 
knowledge the student may acquire in the office of his master. 
I do not think this is to be regretted. You have heard me read 
the opinion of the English system (or want of system) expressed 
by the German onlooker. It is better not to be all cast in the 
same mould—in fact, as artists, it is most important that we 
should not be so. . There are certain matters, however, that all 
architects must be versed in if they are to do their work with 
ease to themselves and advantage to their employers. Let us 
see how these essentials are to be secured ; what existing insti- 
tutions will aid the student in his search after knowledge. To 
begin with, this Institute, which is not, and was never intended 
to be, a teaching body. It holds no classes and gives no 
formal instruction ; it has no professors, as such, upon its staff. 
At the same time, it does definitely promote and encourage—or, 
to use the words of the Charter, it “ furthers ”—the systematic 
education of the young architect—(1) by its system of examina- 
tions ; (2) by its annual prizes and awards; and (3) by its 
library. : + ; 

In the first place, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
admits no architect or architect-student to the position of 
Associate (A.R.IL,BA.) until he has satisfied its board of 
examiners that he has acquired a satisfactory basis of education 
in design, construction, the nature of materials, sanitary science, 
the general history of the art, the characteristics of the leading 
styles, and the methods of modern practice. By the syllabus 
issued to persons intending to prepare for these examinations 
the Council of the Institute are careful not only to point out to 
the student the outline and scope of the subjects with which he 
has to make himself conversant, but also to direct his attention 
to the chief literary and artistic works he should consult, to the 
buildings he should visit, and to the method in which he should 
pursue his studies. The examination he has to undergo is a 
searching one, both graphic and oral, extending over many days, 
conducted under strict scrutiny, either here in the rooms of this 
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Institute, or in one of the chief non-metropolitan cities where 
local Societies allied to this Institute lend us their valuable aid 
for the purpose. Moreover, the Council have now put in force 
a scheme for three examinations following each other at 
intervals of not less than two years—a scheme which during 
the past session was submitted to and received the approval of 
the Institute. The first of the progressive examinations (the 
preliminary) is to test the general knowledge of aspirants about 
to enter the profession, thus setting a standard, and, from the 
nature of the examination being known beforehand, directing 
education into channels likely to be specially useful. Being 
then at the commencement of his pupilage admitted a pro- 
bationer by the passing of this first examination, his studies for 
the next two or three years in the office, at home, and at the 
Architectural Association, instead of being desultory, will be 
guided by the programme of the intermediate examination, an 
examination which, by means of testimonies of study and 
drawings to be submitted, will prove that the student has been 
diligent in the earlier portion of his pupilage, and is in a fair 
way of becoming at least an efficient draughtsman, while the 
examination itself will test his acquaintance with the elementary 
principles and practice of architecture both as a science and 
anart. These two, the preliminary and intermediate examina- 
tions, will enable the student with more ease than hitherto to 
prepare for the final one, qualifying for candidature as Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Institute of British Architects, after two or 
three years’ further study. By this time he will probably have 
completed his term of pupilage, and passed a further period in 
some other office so as to see variety of practice. It is believed 
that these three steps or divisions will make the final examina- 
tion of greater value, and, while still avoiding the groove of an 
Academic course, be a more absolute test of competency than 
the single examination hitherto held. Here, perhaps, I may be 
permitted to forestall the report of our board of examiners, 
and inform you that for the preliminary examinations to be 
held this month in London and various sarts of the United 
Kingdom, 107 candidates have been admitted ; and of these, 
forty-one, having been declared exempt, are already registered 
as probationers of the Royal Institute. 

Secondly, the student is incited to effort by prizes offered for 
the design and construction of buildings or parts of buildings in 
some prescribed style, or for some special purpose, and for the 
best essays on given subjects. Also by travelling studentships, 
the winners of which have, according to the nature of the 
respective studentships, to submit illustrated memoirs on 
modern architecture abroad and modern practical subjects 
generally ; studies of colour and decoration; and measured 
drawings of celebrated buildings at home and abroad. Some 
of these are of considerable value, and all are open to students 
from whatever part of th: United Kingdom they may 
present themselves, with, in most cases, a stipulation as 
to age. An exhibition of the drawings submitted for these 
prizes and of the work done by the travelling students is held 
annually, and this, I venture to think, may be: regarded as 
distinctly educational work. ; 

Thirdly, the library is open not only to the members of the 
Institute and Association, but to all bond fide students of archi- 
tecture. The Institute offers them access to all the more 
famous books on our art, and to all the smaller educational 
treatises on architecture, and allows the students not only to 
consult them in the rooms of the Institute, but, under certain 
limitations, to take some of them away for home perusal. 

In the schools of the Royal Academy the architectural 
student can, on certain evenings of the week, design a building or 
part of a building under the direct supervision and instruction 
of architect-members of that body, who attend in rotation as 
visitors for that purpose, and prescribe the subjects on which 
the students are to exercise their powers. The designs 
thus prepared, or certain of them, are put in competition for 
Academy prizes, the most valuable of which are two travelling 
studentships, one of 6o/. for the study of English architecture, 
another of 200/. for foreign travel, given in alternate years. 
Probationers are required to draw a subject or two from 
memory only, which I regard as a most valuable exercise. The 
students have many privileges, not the least being access to the 
splendid library of the Academy, and attendance at certain 
courses of lectures given by the Royal Academy professors. 

Then there are the lectures delivered by the Professor of 
the Arts of Construction at King’s College ; the three courses of 
architecture, as an art, as a science, and as modern practice, 
ae by Professor Roger Smith at University College; the 
and Gullds of London Insti nes eeometey at the City 

‘ te. also the pupil- 
rooms or studios of those private gentlemen who of recent 
years have begun with much success to supply the needs of 
those who wish for (and can afford) a more personal attention 
that can be given by a professor to a large class, or by the 
visitors to the Architectural Association classes, 
spa eniee sen what Gatrs set forth that the student of 
tdiding #HaCR ae now be under any difficulty in ascer- 

g 's the least he ought to know, nor how he can, with 
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diligence, acquire the requisite knowledge. Familiarity with 
the practical work of carrying out a building will be obtained in 
the office of the master whose pupil he is, and original design 
can be practised at home, in the schools of the Royal Academy, 
in the classes of the Architectural Association, or elsewhere. 
What seems to me to be wanted now, more than anything else, 
is the self-denial and enthusiasm necessary on the part of the 
pupil to fully avail himself of the advantages and privileges at 
his disposal. 

I have described most of the advantages which a student in 
London can enjoy if he choose, but I have said little yet about 
the methods of teaching adopted by the Architectural Associa- 
tion, which have had, in my opinion, remarkable results— 
results which, like many other great things done in this country, 
have been due principally to voluntary effort. The Architec- 
tural Association has been a great success, and it is still so 
much a success that I hope every one of the non-metropolitan 
societies allied to the Institute will soon have connected with 
it an association of juniors, similarly constituted, and doing 
equally beneficial work. Without such teaching bodies to feed 
a professional society, not only education languishes, but the 
society itself may die of inanition, for I cannot refrain from 
recording an impression that the great progress which has 
attended the Institute during the last few years has been 
largely stimulated by the efforts of the junior body, fostered as 
they are by the close and cordial relations existing between the 
Institute and the Association. In urging upon the allied 
societies the desirability of organising, or perhaps in one or 
two cases of developing, classes of instruction for their juniors, 
I feel that I cannot do better than offer them as a model the 
methods of mutual instruction so long successfully practised by 
the Architectural Association of London. 

At the same time, I can quite understand the difficulties 
under which the Association labours, aggravated as they must 
be by the increased obligations entailed upon its Committees 
and Officers from the development of our Examinations, followed 
as they now are by the registration of successful candidates as 
Probationers, Students, and Associates of the Institute. The 
chief cause of complaint, it seems to me, is that the many classes 
held by the Association are not so well attended as they ought 
to be; and, after reading the Report of the Association Com- 
mittee for the past session, I have been induced to think that 
too much is attempted, considering the comparatively limited 
time which can be given to each subject by students who are 
occupied most of the day in their masters’ offices, and by 
members of committees and visitors, who have their own busi- 
ness to attend to. Omitting all mention of the classes com- 
posing the Elementary Division, I find that the Advanced 
Division consists of at least nine classes of instruction with six 
courses of lectures, carried on by voluntary labour, chiefly 
honorary or gratuitous. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
elder workers at present taking part in the educational labours 
of the Association should ask virtually for a reconsideration of 
the method in vogue, should appeal in fact for the opinion of 
the senior body, and if necessary for its help; while others 
cry out in the wilderness fora college to be raised and endowed 
by voluntary subscriptions. But if a College of Architecture 
heavily endowed were to descend upon us from the skies, I am 
not at all certain that it would be an unmixed blessing. 
Thoughtful critics among our Continental brethren appear to 
agree that there is something in the freedom of English study 
and practice which is at the bottom of the good results they 
have been willing to signalise. Do not therefore let us hastily 
throw away our birthright. Examine the student to ascertain 
whether he possesses at least a minimum of the technical edu- 
cation which the most competent among us believe that he 
ought to possess, that he is able to make a respectable drawing, 
and to design a fit and convenient building. When this has 
been ascertained, I submit that the sooner the student is left to 
his own devices the sooner he will develop his inventive faculty 
and his artistic judgment. At present, in England, the students 
come under different influences, and are early thrown to a 
certain extent on their own resources. They do not all drink 
at one fountain, as would be the case if we had our Heaven- 
descended college ; and, in consequence, there is more indi- 
viduality about English work than can be found generally in 
the modern architecture of France and other continental coun- 
tries long in possession of that home of architectural learning 
for which some of us sigh. 

But do not suppose that I think everything connected with our 
profession and professional education in this country is perfect. 
Far from it. Ours is, I believe, the only great country in Europe 
which does not utilise its national buildings and monuments for 
educational purposes. Her Majesty’s Office of Works and Public 
Buildings, with its branches in Edinburgh and Dublin, appears 
to be the only department of the kind, among the great nations 
of Europe, that has no educational aim or influence. This 
Department resembles too much a professional architect’s office, 
though of course on a gigantic scale, for it is entrusted with the 
design and execution of buildings, at the cost of the nation, in 
every part of the United Kingdom —buildings which in coun- 
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tries less wealthy than our own are, so to speak, schools of 
architecture—where the architect-student who has won honours 
during the early years of his career takes a subordinate place 
by right of merit, with the possibility of rising from the grade 
of Inspector to that of Assistant architect, then to Architect 
and Architect-in-chief. Ours, too, is the only great country in 
Europe that settles the artistic character of its national buildings 
at the fag-end of a Parliamentary session, by a party vote, in 
Committee of Supply, often after a public discussion, in the 
columns of a morning paper, by persons perhaps the least com- 
petent to understand the subject. In this country there exists 
no Board analogous to the French ‘“‘ Council-General for Civil 
Buildings,” the members of which still meet twice a week in 
Paris, and have done so ever since the foundation of the 
Council by the Minister Colbert, some 225 years ago. A 
similar Building Council, appointed by the Government, and 
partly composed of professional architects, is wanted in London. 
To serve thereon would, as in France, be considered the highest 
distinction, for obviously the honour would be only conferred on 
those whose technical training, artistic judgment, and tried im- 
partiality were beyond question. 

I know that much may be said both for and against a more 
extended control being exercised over the architectural features 
of acity, and of the participation by a large professional ele- 
ment in such control. It may be opposed to English practice 
and prejudice to give the professional man this power; but, on 
the other hand, it is most difficult for the unprofessional mind 
to judge correctly of the probable effect of a building from an 
inspection of technical drawings. 

More is wanted than an architectural Council for national 
buildings. A special tribunal for the consideration and settle- 
ment of building cases is also required. We are daily 
threatened with structures of abnormal height. Does it not 
behove us to consider the propriety of such structures, not from 
an artistic point of view alone, but also from one of health? It 
is not as if we were in London constructing a new quarter. 
Everywhere we are surrounded by existing buildings, generally 
of a costly character, many of them displaying artistic excel- 
lence, while a few are of quite unique excellence. Ought such 
buildings to be sacrificed by the growth ofthese upstarts? Are 
we prepared to see London, by the introduction of these build- 
ings on stilts, lose all sense of harmony and proportion? This 
question and that of rights of light and air are doubtless 
difficult to deal with, but they will have to be considered 
probably when a vast amount of mischief has been done and 
cannot be undone; and the sooner some constituted authority 
takes them in hand the better. Weare not unlikely to see square 
blocks of offices and chambers of, say 200 feet high, springing 
up in our midst, as we hear of them already in the cities of the 
New World, where they cannot do so much harm as they 
would here. The Romans were a wise as well as a practical 
people. Augustus forbade any house in Rome being built 
higher than 70 feet ; Trajan restricted their height to 60 feet. 
Why should not we deal with this and similar questions in the 
same spirit, and so stem the tide of self-interested tower- 
building and vulgar self-assertion, and give people who have 
already done so much to beautify our cities sore protection, 
some assurance of immunity ? 

We all are proud of the freedom claimed by the fiee-born 
Briton to do what he will with his own, anl are very jealous 
lest our liberty of action should be interfered with ; but, never- 
theless, the law in some cases steps in to prevent individual 
action when it affects the senses of the public prejudicially. I 
say in some cases; because, though the organ-grinder can be 
made to desist from plying his trade in the street at the door 
of aman who complains of the noise, the newsboy may yell 
into your ear with impunity, and there is nothing at present to 
prohibit the owner or occupier of any house erecting, with his 
landlord’s consent, any sort of vulgar advertisement on his 
property. So long as such an advertisement only outrages 
good taste and spoils the look of the advertiser’s own premises, 
some people may argue that it need not be interfered with ; 
but when, by soaring into the air, it not only hides the precious 
sky from the public view, but perchance by its ugly letters, 
each the height of a man, and apparently suspended by some 
demoniacal agency, shuts out the prospect of some gem of 
architecture by which, out of his own pocket, a neighbour has 
contributed to the happiness of every appreciative passer-by, is 
not the case much aggravated? When the advertisement 
fanatic indulges in such excesses, it appears to me that some- 
thing should be attempted in the way of wing-clipping, to stop 
such aerial flights. The upper end of Regent Street within 
the last year or two has been at times disfigured by an immense 
red banner advertisement, stretching across the street from 
house to house, so as to entirely destroy the fine effect of Nash’s 
church at the end of the vista. 

The sense of propriety and refinement possessed by a 
portion of the public is powerless to restrain such vulgar 
exhibitions ; and I submit that, for the sake of the architectural 
effect of our cities, upon which so much wealth has been and is 


remedy there be, should be found. 
taxed in some ratio to their obtrusiveness much good would no 
doubt be effected ; but, beyond this, it appears to me that we 
want some constituted authority to which individuals feeling 
themselves aggrieved might refer any act of vandalism, any 
offence against artistic propriety or educated public taste. It 
is toa constituted authority that matters of this kind, and others 
like them, should be referred, and they would thus be settled, 
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I think, with less ill-will than is engendered by a correspond- 
ence in the daily newspapers. 

In default of a proper authority, this Institute has done 
what it could wherever it thought its action might be of any 
avail in the improvement of the metropolis, or the preservation 
of existing buildinys of merit, as, for instance, in the question 
of the site for the National Portrait Gallery, pointing to the 
advisability of closing Hemmings Row and so adding to the 
space available for a building likely to be of great interest—and 
due to the public spirit and generosity of a single private 
individual—which would thus have had a fine frontage facing 
Charing Cross Road. In our interposition for the preservation 
of St. Mary-le-Strand, we may flatter ourselves that our action 
has not been without result, as the report of the committee of 
the County Council is in favour of the removal of all the houses 
between Holywell Street and the Strand, thereby opening up a 
fine view of both this beautiful church and that of St. Clement 
Danes, and allowing of east-going traffic passing on the north 
side of both churches I hope that the hint thrown out by Mr 
Herbert Carpenter in our Fournal of Proceedings, that the 
space thus cleared between the two streets should be planted, 
somewhat in the manner of the Rambla in Barcelona, with a 
double row of plane trees, may be carried out, as it would 
immensely add to the attraction of what cannot fail to be a 
most desirable and unquestionable public improvement. 

The great measure of local government passed by the 
Legislature during the Parliamentary Session of 1887-88 would 
have increased the boon it has conferred on the nation had it 
inciuded provisions for testing the qualifications of architectural, 
engineering, and building officers appointed under the new Act. 
Since the year 1855, when the Metropolitan Building Act now 
in force became law, the Institute has been the constituted 
authority for conferring certificates of competency, after careful 
examination, upon candidates for the office of district surveyor 
in London; and since that time no one has been appointed to 
the office unless he held our certificate, which is now regarded, 
I have every reason to believe, as substantial evidence of 
qualification. 

Following the initiative of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
local Acts of Parliament, such as the Eastbourne Improvement 
Act 1879, the Willesden Local Board Act 1887, and others, 
have contained a clause to the effect that every candidate for 
the office of building surveyor or inspector shall hold a certifi- 
cate of competency from the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, or from other bodies which are named in those Acts. 
Now, during the last few years we have added to our examina- 
tion of candidates for the oftice of district surveyor in London 
an examination for that of building surveyor or inspector under 
local authorities, and the Institute has granted several certifi- 
cates of competency to persons who have been examined for 
the purpose, Such examinations, instead of being confined, as 
they are at present, to a few candidates, should, I think, be 
made applicable by statute to all; and an excellent provision, 
found only in the Metropolitan Building Act and a few local 
Acts of Parliament, should be applied generally throughout the 
country, in order to insure the efficiency of all technical officers 
employed by the urban and rural sanitary authorities. As I 
have already respectfully urged in a letter to the President of 
the Local Government Board, it is under the control of those 
officers that the vast majority of dwelling-houses throughout 
the United Kingdom are erected, and mostly by speculators, 
who, though they may employ an architect to make the designs 
or sketches for such buildings, do not allow him to superintend 
their erection. We must, therefore, all agree that, on this 
ground alone, it is incumbent on the Government to enforce 
the technical examination of candidates for such offices ; and 
I need only add that the Institute is prepared to hold and 
develop its statutory examinations of candidates for the office 
of building surveyor under local authorities, so as to accom- 
modate such candidates, not in London alone, but in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

It would be impossible for me to catalogue all the works of 
conspicuous merit in progress throughout the country during 
the past year, even if I had the requisite personal knowledge 
of them; but I trust I shall not be thought invidious if for a 
special reason I make some mention of a building which | 
have recently seen and been deeply impressed with, and which 
I venture to predict, like all other thoughtfully designed and 
original work, will have its effect on the architecture of the 
future. In it is shown what terra-cotta is capable of in a way 
I have not seen out of Italy, nor I think even there. It shows, 
further, there is still, or let me say once more, alive amongst 


being lavished, we should be no longer apathetic. A remedy, if ' us pure inventive art, an art with nothing extravagant about it, 
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but clothing the building on which it is expended with details 
of exquisite beauty, dictated by necessity, and designed to meet 
the peculiarities of the materials employed _without slavish 
regard to precedent. When last I saw this building, at sunrise 
on a bright October morning, when it could be seen unaffected 
by its smoky surroundings, I felt proud to know that the 
Birmingham Assize Courts was the work of our honorary 
secretary, Mr. Aston Webb, and of his able coadjutor, Mr. 
Ingress Bell. 

If I might venture to criticise a creation of so much beauty 
and originality, it would be to say that in my humble judgment 
the detail is a trifle too delicate for the atmosphere of a smoke 
begrimed city, though on that matter of detail I would not now 
insist ; but rather on this, that if we all as architects gave the 
same amount of loving attention to our work that has been 
bestowed on this, and brought the same inventive genius into 
play, we should not long have to wait for an appreciative 
public. We hear the complaint raised in all quarters that the 
public cares nothing for our art, and the way in which our 
buildings are sometimes treated bears witness to this ; but are 
we sure that the fault does not, in some measure, rest with our- 
selves? Do our buildings tell their story with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, are their details always designed to suit the materials 
employed, and is the ornamentation the product of our own 
invention? The consideration we receive may not equal what 
we conceive to be the merits of our art, and I do not think it is 
in some cases. Indeed, I have been told by a citizen of 
Birmingham that for his part he did not care for the building 
I have just singled out for commendation, nor did he think it 
had created much enthusiasm among those for whom it is 
intended! It will be a work of time to awaken an interest in 
our art; but I do most certainly believe that public interest 
will be aroused if we are only true to ourselves, if we strive to 
be more inventive when invention is required, and determine 
that everything we do shall be of our best. 


My impression, moreover, is that we are surely advancing. 
The education of our students is now based on something of a 
system, and we see among the productions of some amongst us 
a true artistic sense of the beautiful overlaying a desire for the 

itness of their work as means to a useful end. There never 
was a time when there was a higher tone in the profession, 
when the necessity for clean-handedness was more generally 
understood. The regret everywhere felt among us if a member 
of our body forgets or disregards his obligations in this respect 
is to me a proof of the rarity of the occurrence. I think, 
therefore, we may take a hopeful view of the future of the pro- 
fession. Its progress under its altered circumstances during 
the next few years will be watched by many of us with interest, 
and by a few perhaps with some anxiety also, lest any part of 
the new machinery should fail to work quite smoothly. Should 
that be the case, we have happily those who devised it at hand 
to set it right. A natural fear may, of course, linger, lest the 
inventive artistic faculties which every architect must possess in 
some degree should not have free play in the course of our 
examinations ; but as this is guarded against by the present 
system, I see nothing to prevent our noble profession achieving 
in the near future great results, 

Sir A. W. BLOMFIELD, A.R.A,, proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President for his address. There was ample ground, he said, 
for satisfaction and hopefulness in regard of the work of the 
Institute. They had a bright and cheering prospect for the 
future, while as to the past what had been accomplished 
during their President’s two years of office would bear com- 
parison with the record of any year since the foundation of the 
Institute. One most interesting point referred to in the 
address was the high degree of success attained by the 
examinations in so short a time. That success was due to 
the admirable way in which the scheme had been thought out 
and its machinery devised, as also to the untiring labours of 
those gentlemen who had charge of it. Those gentlemen and 
the President must feel that their labours were already bearing 
fruit in raising the general average knowledge. On the sub- 
ject of professional education he was glad to hear a note of 
warning against the abandoning our present system —or want 
of system, as the President had said—for new methods borrowed 
from the Continent. The remedy should be worked out by 
gentler means. 

Mr. R. W. Epis, F.S.A., seconded the vote of thanks. He 
was pleased to find that the President did not favour the idea 
A characteristic of English archi- 
tecture of the present day and generation was the individuality 


4 fae for the facility 
ays /ondon would be looked on as one of the most picturesque 
cities in the world. Referring to the London Counts Canned: 
Mr. Edis expressed a hope that in regard of the sanitation and 
picturesqueness of London it would avoid the blunders of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. If he succeeded in furthering 


those ends he should be content to think that h 
if e ; 
had done something, ; at any rate 


The vote of thanks was put by Sir Arthur Blomfield and 
carried by hearty acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT returned thanks and adjourned the pro- 
ceedings till the 18th inst. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF WORKS OF ART 
AND BUILDINGS. 


pees following are the resolutions passed at the Congress 
held at Paris on June 24 and 29 last, under the president- 
ship of M. Charles Garnier :— 

(1) It was resolved inasmuch as the powers of the national 
and international organising committees expired at the opening 
of the Congress, to perpetuate their existence by an amalgama- 
tion with the national and international committees of the 
Amis des Monuments Society, and that the publication entitled 
“L’Ami des Monuments” should be the organ of the com- 
mittees. 

(2) It was resolved, on the motion of M. Eugéne Miintz, 
that in the future (as was done during the period of the Renais- 
sance) whenever a work or art, whether of architecture, sculp- 
ture, or painting, is touched, the author of the restoration, as- 
sisted by a committee consisting of archeologists, painters, 
sculptors, and art-lovers, should draw up a description of the 
work in question both before and after the restoration. It 
would be desirable if photographs of the monument in its dif- 
ferent conditions were added to this document, which should be 
deposited in duplicate in the public archives and on the 
premises. 

(3) It was resolved that instructions should be addressed to 
the surveyors of taxes, with a view to such an application of the 
law that it should not be to the interest of the owners of ancient 
buildings with mullioned windows (/fenétres a meneaux) to stop 
up such windows in order to avoid taxation. 

(4) In the case of the demolition of a work of art for pur- 
poses of public utility or other reasons, the authorities should take 
the initiative to have photographs, drawings, and, if necessary, 
casts made and deposited in the public museums in order to 
preserve the memory of every building or work of art, whether 
public or private, presenting any points of artistic or archzeo- 
logical interest. 

(5) The Congress congratulated the Municipal Council of 
Paris on their action for the preservation of the Gallo-Roman 
amphitheatre of Lutéce at Paris, and expressed a hope that the 
ruins of the amphitheatre and the museum in connection there- 
with should be made accessible to the public. 

(6) It was resolved that the various Governments should be 
asked to agree as to what monuments should be safeguarded in 
times of war by an international Convention. 

(7) That the Commissions for the protection of historical 
monuments should consist of art-lovers, archzologists, and 
scholars, and that the artist entrusted with the execution of the 
work should be a consulting member of the Commission. 

(8) All methods of cleaning public buildings with the ex- 
ception of simple brushing were condemned, scraping in par- 
ticular, and it was suggested that the law requiring the fronts 
of Parisian houses to be scraped periodically should be modified, 
as proposed by the Central Society of Architects and the 
Society for the Protection of Parisian Buildings, so as to permit 
them to be kept clean without scraping. The Congress also 
protested against the periodical scraping of marble or stone 
statues. 

(9) The Congress recommended that young persons should 
be made acquainted with the works of art in their neighbourhood 
by means of perambulatory lectures and guides, and the learned 
Societies were requested to prepare illustrated guide-books for 
that purpose, pointing out the different styles and the dates of 
the works illustrated. 

(10) The Congress recommended that a collection should 
be made of ancient architectural drawings, and that in every 
country a person should be appointed by the Government to 
search for such drawings, with a view to their being photo- 
graphed and the photographs distributed. 

(tr) It was proposed that a Commission should be formed 
to consider the question of the restoration of pictures, and that 
restorers of acknowledged ability should receive certificates of 
their competency. 

(12) As regards ancient paintings, it was resolved that 
measures should be taken for their preservation, and that 
copies should be made of such paintings as are valuable from 
an historical point of view. 

(13) It was resolved that, in view of the law of November 14, 
1837, article 3, that in the case of the restoration of any public 
buildings, only builders who had been previously approved by 
the Government should be employed, and that by preference 
the work should be done by daywork rather than by contract 
in a lump sum. 


(14) The Congress expressed the hope that drawing should 
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be taught in such a manner as to develop the taste for works 
of art. 

(15) The Congress recommended that in the repair of 
buildings such repair should be restricted to what is necessary 
for their preservation or the uses to which they are put, and 
that it is desirable to abstain almost entirely from renewing 
sculpture and paintings. 

(16) The Congress suggest that the law relative to the 
export of ancient works of art should be so far modified as to 
reconcile the general interests of science with national and local 
interests. 

(17) The Congress agreed to communicate either directly 
with the Government or through the ambassadors of the 
various foreign countries the decisions arrived at by the 
Congress, with a view to uniformity of legislation with regard to 
historical buildings and works of art. 


OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS PROJECT. 


fae following report from the Committee of the New City 
Buildings was presented at the special meeting of the 
Oxford Town Council which was held last week :— 

Your committee report that they have carefully considered 
the details of requirements which the Council referred to them, 
and have directed the surveyor to prepare block-plans showing 
the area over which you haveat present control, and a schedule 
of the areas of the several rooms needed for the various depart- 
ments, and the result is appended to this report. This schedule 
is printed and the plan lithographed, and copies are annexed. 

Your committee requested three of their number and the 
surveyor to visit certain towns in the north of England, and to 
inspect and report upon the accommodation of the municipal 
buildings in those towns. The sub-committee visited Notting- 
ham, Wakefield, Bolton, and Manchester, and as the result of 
such visit, they report that they were much pleased with the 
Nottingham buildings, which they considered were especially 
well designed and completed, within an area of about 200 feet 
by 170 feet, which is less than the site at your command. The 
cost was about 60,000/., and the main building was found to 
cube out at 9. per foot, and smaller detached buildings, not faced 
with stone, at 6¢. per foot. The visit to Wakefield was disap- 
pointing, and the sub-committee were not favourably impressed 
with the plan adopted in their public buildings. Bolton Town 
Hall and municipal buildings were thought to have all the 
requirements necessary for Oxford. We extract the following 
from the report of the sub-committee :— 

‘The building is wholly detached, being surrounded by wide 
streets, while the chief entrance front faces an open square, 
The principal floor is elevated and approached by a consider- 
able flight of stone steps, and is entered from a portico sur- 
mounted by a pediment having six Corinthian columns and an 
inner vestibule, over which rises a handsome tower. A corridor 
Io feet wide entirely surrounds the large central hall, and com- 
municates with the business rcoms which are on the external 
side thereof. This hall is 112 feet long and 56 feet wide, its 
length being parallel with the front. At one end there is an 
elevated orchestra, and above a fine organ, which alone cost 
2,200/, The hall has a gallery on two sides, and one end 7 feet 
wide, which gallery is level with and is approached from the 
upper floor. The principal floor has a Borough or Sessions 
Court, 51 feet by 41 feet, placed on the farther side of the large 
hall, and forming the centre of that side, and has Magistrates’ 
Room immediately adjoining, and opening on to the Bench, 
with rooms for magistrates’ clerk and Clerk of the Peace on 
one side, and jurors’ waiting and retiring rooms and witnesses’ 
rooms on the other. There is also a barristers’ room and a 
solicitors’ room near. On one side of the entrance vestibule 
are two rooms for the treasurer, and on the other are three for 
the surveyor. The Borough or Sessions Court has a gallery 
for the public, approached from the floor above, with a grand 
jury room on the same floor, and two side galleries, one of which 
is intended for ladies; and adjoiniag the grand jury room a 
waiting room and a refreshment room; and there are two 
committee rooms on the other side of the court, and between 
them is the staircase for approaching the public gallery. 
There are three other staircases rising from the basement 
floor to this level, all of which have stone steps 6 feet wide, 
with central well-hole the same width, occupying spaces at the 
ends of the corridors, and have large windows from which the 
corridors are lighted. Inthe centres of each end there are 
also straight flights of stone stairs not less than 8 feet wide 
leading directly from the streets to the principal floor, one of 
which is intended for the separate use of persons having to 
approach the orchestra, the other leading to the seats at that 
end of the hall. The Mayor’s Parlour, the reception and 
banqueting rooms, the council-chamber, and three offices for 
the town clerk, are upon what is called the first floor 3 but as 
the basement is raised slightly above the level of the streets, 
and the ground-floor not less than 12 feet above it, it is prac- 
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tically the second floor. The basement contains offices and 
cells for the police, rooms for the borough analyst, the medical 
officer of health, and the inspectors of nuisances ; also a rate 
office, waterworks office and stores, and three rooms for the 
porter. There is also a police parade under the great hall, but 
this is artificially lighted and ventilated. The tower contains 
an illuminated clock with four 10-feet dials. The total cost of 
building, fitting, and furnishing, exclusive of charges of architect 
and salary of clerk of works, amounts to the sum of 105,1832, 
8s. 9¢. The visit to Manchester was taken chiefly that the 
sub-committee might inspect the greater building of which 
Bolton was a modified plan.” 

Your committee have gathered from the report of the sub- 
committee certain conditions which they think it might be 
desirable to carry out :—1. That the chief room should be 
central to the building, and entirely surrounded by a corridor 
at least Io feet in width, and that it should have galleries, 
approached from similar corridors, upon the second floor. 
2. That the principal offices should be external to the corridor, 
and directly approached therefrom. 3. That such corridors 
should be approached by at least three stone staircases 
adjoining external walls, the flights of which should not be less 
than 6 feet in width, and that the spaces between the flights 
should not be less than 5 feet. The windows in the external 
walls of staircases should be so arranged as to give ample light 
to the corridors. 

Your committee consider that the chief room would be 
greatly improved if the principal approach were from the end 
instead of, as at Bolton, from the sides ; but they thoroughly 
approve of the dimensions of it, which are those of a double 
cube. Since the return of the sub-committee they requested 
the surveyor to show how far the accommodation provided at 
Bolton could be obtained upon your existing site, with the 
result that it is found to occupy nearly the whole of it, and for 
the sake of light and air they suggest for your consideration 
that it would be well in some points to extend it. Unless this 
can be done adequately, it will not be possible to include the 
Corn Exchange within the area, There is certa inly no neces- 
sary connection between a corn exchange and municipal 
buildings, and even for its particular purposes it might be found 
more convenient to remove the Corn Exchange, say toa site in 
George Street, adjoining the Cattle Market. 

Your committee wish to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the courtesy and attention their representatives 
received from the mayors, town clerks, and others of the 
corporations of Manchester, Nottingham, Bolton, and Wake- 
field, 

In conclusion, your committee consider that under present 
circumstances they would not be justified in going further. 
They have collected much useful information, and had pre 
pared various plans, and submit the same for the consideration 
and use of the Council in future. 


BRITISH BARROWS ON THE YORKSHIR 
Greenwell, F.R.S, 


WOLDS. 

la as the last few days Canon 

F.S.A., the author of “ British Barrows,” has been occu- 
pied, says the Leeds Mercury, in opening barrows on the north- 
east of the Yorkshire Wolds, in the parish of Folkton and 
Hunmanby, being a continuation of the excavations made by 
him last year, and of a work commenced twenty years ago. 
When these barrows are completed, the whole of that portion 
of the Wolds will have been carefullyexamined, The late Lord 
Londesborough opened some, but no very accurate detailed 
account of their contents has been published. The barrows on 
Folkton Wolds have proved unusually interesting. The one 
where the extraordinary find took place the other day was of a 
moderate size, 60 feet in diameter, and although originally 
higher, was only about 3 feet above the ordinary level of the 
ground. Within the mound was an excavated trench, which 
ran almost entirely round the barrow. A most remarkable 
discovery was made on the east side of the mound within this 
enclosed trench. It consisted of the body of a child, of not 
more than four years of age, with which were associated three 
objects composed of hard Wold chalk. They are entirely 
covered, except at the bottom, with a series of ornamentations 
executed in the most skilful manner. Many of the lines form- 
ing the patterns are raised, and therefore must have required 
much greater dexterity in making than the elaborate decorated 
vessels cf pottery belonging to the same period and people. It 
is difficult to describe the beauty and delicacy of the workman- 
ship in these objects. The largest one has on the top, at the 
centre, four concentric circles, from which four representa- 
tions of the lines of the star radiate, and the interven- 
ing portions are very minutely cross-hatched. The 
top of the second-sized one is ornamented with four 
concentric circles of two lines ; whilst the smallest has in same 
position two series of concentric circles, each of three lines 
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two circles combined. On the sides of the larger one is a design 
closely resembling that of the Union Jack, some of the com- 
partments of which are filled with cross-hatching similar to the 
top. A very peculiar design occurs upon all—two curved lines 
prolonged downwards, where they unite, and having beneath 
the curve, in the one case raised, and in the other incised dots, 
producing in a conventional form the human face, in some way 
resembling the owl-headed figures which Dr. Schliemann found 
at Hissarlic, and which he considers to be representations of the 
goddess Athene. No figure has hitherto been met with upon 
the pottery or other articles of the ancient British period, In 
one design raised and incised diamonds appear. The orna- 
mentation possesses something in common with that class of 
vessel to which the name of drinking-cup has been given, but is 
more varied, and, if possible, more artistic. What their purpose 
may have been it is impossible to conjecture. The smallest of 
these objects was found at the back of the head of the child, 
and the two others behind the hips, closely adjoining each 
other. There were also seven burials of unburnt bodies in the 
same mounds with which there was nothing associated except 
the central one, which had a very beautifully decorated 
drinking-cup. Another mound, 45 feet in diameter, at a small 
elevation, contained an excavated trench, 20 feet in diameter, 
within the mound. The first discovery was four bronze axes, 
of the early form, without flanges or sockets, They were 
placed together, and there was indication that the mound 
had been disturbed at that point. The axes are of the 
type which hitherto is the only one that has been found 
associated with the burials of the Bronze Period in Britain, 
the later form with flange and socket having never been 
met with. These four are very beautiful specimens, and are 
in the finest state of preservation, having on them a polish 
like glass. Three of them are ornamented —two with a 
pattern, and all of them covered with short incised lines, The 
other, besides being ornamented in the same manner as the 
two first-mentioned, has a herring-bone pattern about the 
middle, and towards the cutting edge a zigzag line enclosed 
between two straight ones. The finding of such implements in 
barrows is of extremely rare occurrence, and in all Canon 
Greenwell’s experience in barrow excavations has only occurred 
once—at a barrow in Butterwick, five miles from the barrow in 
question. At the centre of the mound was a grave 73 feet in 
diameter, and sunk into the chalk rock toa depth of 8 feet. 
This large grave had been made for the reception of the bodies 
of two males, whose bones were found lying—one on the left 
side and one on the right side, one overlying the other—at the 
bottom of the grave. Some time after these burials the grave 
had to a certain extent been re-excavated, although the work 
did not extend to the sides or the bottom of the original. In 
this re-excavation it is evident that a fire of great intensity had 
been kept up, by which the sides and bottom had been altered 
in colour to a great extent. The signs of burning extended 
beyond the sides of the grave, covering an area of to feet in 
diameter. It is impossible to say what the object of this burn- 
ing may have been, as it is a feature which has hitherto been 
unobserved in the burial-places of these people. At the bottom 
of the later excavation in the burnt and reddened chalk was the 
body of aman in the usual contracted position, and having a 
flint knife in front of his face. Two feet higher, and still 
within the limits of the grave, was a fourth body, in front of 
whose face was a rudely-made drinking-cup and a flint scraper, 
The examination of the mounds is still proceeding, 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Bedford.—The dedication of the new church of St. Martin 
has just taken place. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
S. Foster, Bedford, from designs by Mr. J. Chatwin, Birming- 
ham. The gas pendants and standards and other ironwork 
were made by Messrs. Thomason & Son, of Birmingham. 

Framlingham.—The nave of St. Michael’s Church has been 
reopened after restoration, and the chancel has been closed in 
turn for the same purpose. The work has been carried out 
from the designs of Mr. E. S. Prior, of London. 

Hensal Town.—The new church of St. Thomas has been 
opened. The church consists of nave with north and south 
aisles, transepts, chancel, vestries, organ chamber, baptistery, 
porch and heating-chamber, and will accommodate 600 people, 
The walls are faced with Lincolnshire red brick, both inside 
and out, with Bath and Doulting stone dressing. The roofs 
are covered with green slates, and there is a lofty bell turret 
rising from the ridge over the chancel arch. Internally the 
roofs have boarded and panelled ceilings, while the ceiling of 
the chancel is vaulted in wood. The floors under the seats are 
of Gregory & Co.’s solid burnettized wood blocks. The chancel 
fittings are of oak. There are double doors to all the entrances 
and the church is warmed by a powerful warm-air apparatus 
in the basement. Part of the scheme is to build a parish-room 
and Sunday-school on the ground to the south of the church, 
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where there is available space. The architects are Messrs, 
Demaine & Brierley, of York, whose design was selected in 
competition, Mr. W. T. Creed has acted as clerk of works. 
Messrs. Thos. Gregory & Co., of Clapham Junction, are the 
builders, represented by Mr. Isaac Newton as foreman, The 
cost of the new church is about 6,000/, 

Southport.—The foundation-stone of the new church of SS. 
Simon and Jude has been laid. The church is being erected 
from the designs of Mr. John Sutton and Mr. Huon A. Matear, 
architects. 

Upton Magna.—The decoration of the old church has now 
been completed, having been carried out by Messrs. Campbell, 
Smith & Co, under the direction of Mr. G. H. Birch. 


GENERAL. - 


The Commission of Fine Art for the Paris Exhibition 
have decided to bring out a great book on French art between 
1789 and 1889, as a memorial of the Exhibition. The prin- 
cipal art critics of Paris will write the chapters. There will be 
ten etchings, besides photogravures and woodcuts, in illustra- 
tion of the text. 

M. Karkowski has obtained the commission for the deco- 
ration of the Mairie of Nogent-sur-Marne. He will receive 
39,000 francs for the work when completed. 

Eighty-six Sculptors have sent in models for the statue of 
Condorcet which is to be erected on the Quai Conti, Paris. 
MM. Noel, Perrin, and Steiner were selected to take part in 
the second competition. 

Mr. Robert Clamp, A.R.I.B.A., architect, who for many 
years has practised in Hull and the East Riding, has removed to 
the South of England, and he requests that communications 
in future be addressed to him at his offices and residence, 
“ The Studio and Rest,” Woking, Surrey. 

Mr. Evan Spicer, chairman of the South London Poly- 
technic Institutes, has received a promise of 1,000/. from Mr. 
Frank Nettlefold, of Streatham, towards the amount required 
for the Battersea Polytechnic. 

Georges Pull, the ceramic artist, who died recently in 
Paris, made a name by his imitations of old Palissy ware. 
Many pieces in museums and private collections, for which 
€normous prices were paid on the supposition that they were 
the works of Palissy, were produced in his humble atelier, 
A gold medal was awarded to him a week before his death. 

Mr. George Palmer, of Reading, has presented a second 
recreation ground to the borough. It consists of 21 acres of 
valuable building land, situate at the east end of the town, and 
he has also undertaken to fence the ground, and to give 300/. 
towards planting and otherwise improving the land. 

Mr. Alfred Creer, borough surveyor of Lancaster, has 
been appointed city surveyor at York, at a salary of 4o00/, per 
annum, out of eighty-seven applicants. 

M. Jules de Koonigswarter, who is the Portuguese Consul- 
General in Hanover, is now in Paris for the completion of his 
work on the remains of ancient architecture in Portugal. 

4. New Bridge is proposed to be erected across the Tyne, 
between Newcastle and Gateshead. It will be nearly 2,000 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, and it is suggested that the bridge 
should be constructed of steel chains and suspension rods 
supporting a strongly-braced platform, the chains to be carried 
over two high towers and anchored in solid abutments at each 
end of the bridge. 

The Wolverhampton Town Council have decided to 
apply to the Board of Trade for a provisional order enabling 
them to supply electricity for public and private purposes 
within the borough, and to oppose similar applications by two 
electric-light companies. 

A New Club has been erected at Canterbury, and special 
attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is carried out 
on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 

A New Church is about to be erected at Blaengarw. A 
limited number of architects were invited to send in competi- 
tive designs, viz, Messrs, Seddon & Carter, Halliday & 
Anderson, Bruton & Williams, Mr. E. Lingen Barker (of 
Hereford), Mr. Bruce Vaughan, and Messrs. Lambert, E. W. 
Burnett, and Philip Thomas. After careful consideration 
three designs were selected, and on Tuesday it was definitely 
decided to appoint Messrs. Bruton & Williams, of Cardiff, as 
architects, j 

Mr. S. Staliard has been appointed surveyor to the Maid- 
stone Local Board of Health. 

The Berwick Board of Guardians at their meeting on 
Monday, resolved to build a new workhouse, which it is esti- 
mated will cost 10,000/, 

The Forth Bridge was completed on Wednesday, and the 
last bolts were rivetted in the girders forming the connection 


between the north side of the Forth and the island of Inchs 
garvie, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE danger of delaying the acceptance of tenders was 
exemplified at the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday. The prices of materials are rising, and it is not 
to be expected that contractors can be bound by offers 
which were based on prices of another sort. The Asylums 
Committee had recommended that Messrs. Pero’s tender 
for erecting the lunatic asylum at Cane Hill should be 
accepted. It amounted originally to $2,4472., but that sum 
represented the prices that were current six weeks ago. 
Messrs. PETO were, therefore, compelled to add 1,400/, or 
a little over 15 per cent., to theirtender. There wasa good 
deal of opposition to the acceptance of the tender, but the 
recommendation of the committee was adopted by a 
majority of five, ninety-five members voting. It certainly 
is satisfactory to find a firm of Messrs. PrEro’s standing 
willing to undertake the first important building work of the 
Council, and we trust that nothing will occur to deter firms 
of corresponding position from tendering on future occa- 
sions. Any dissatisfaction which might arise from mis- 
management in dealing with tenders should be appeased by 
the gift which was offered by Sir SyYpNEy WATERLOw at the 
same meeting. It consists of a piece of ground at High- 
gate which is nearly twenty-nine acres in area, and is known 
to many as a part of the suburbs which has not been 
spoiled by improvements. In addition a sum of 6,000/. is 
to be paid to purchase the freehold of two and three- 
quarter acres, or to defray the cost of laying out the ground 
as a public park. The people of the metropolis have 
reason to be grateful to Sir SYDNEY WaTERLOw for his suc- 
cessful endeavours to provide workmen with proper 
dwellings at a reasonable rent, and he has shown his 
philanthropy in many other ways. His last gift, therefore, is 
only one among many acts which should not be overlooked. 


THE transformation of the Hétel de Chimay, which was 
purchased in order to enlarge the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
may be said to be complete as regards the masonry and 
carpentry. But the arrangement of the interior must be 
postponed until money is forthcoming, and in consequence 
the ateliers will continue to remain in the old building. It 
will also be necessary to expend a further sum of 6,000/. for 
the purchase of additional property. It appears that a 
large building belonging to the Department of Public 
Assistance, and which adjoins the school, is now vacant. 
From time to time the advantage of removing the building, 
which is hideous enough, has been advocated, but hitherto 
the authorities have been deaf to the proposals. The 
project is againbrought forward. ‘The site would be of 
great benefit to the school, which is cramped for space, and 
the removal would be an improvement of the street. 


ONCE more it is shown how uncertain is the tenure of 
the French artists upon the Palais de ]’Industrie, where the 
Salon exhibitions are held. They know they are tenants at 
will, and at any time can be evicted, but they have contrived 
to stave off the evil day. A new danger now awaits them. 
Among the buildings of tne Paris Exhibition which it is 
intended to preserve is the Palais des Beaux-Arts, which Mr. 
WATERHOUSE praised in his address. But the question 
then arises, What will be done with it? There is no need 
of an architectural picture gallery, and it would be useless to 
utilise the building for the Museum of Decorative Arts. It 
has struck M. ALpHanp that the palace would serve admir- 
ably for the Salon exhibitions, while the Palais in the 
Champ-Elysées would serve for municipal fétes and other 
public gatherings. It might be supposed that the artists 
would gladly accept any arrangement which would endow 
them with certainty of possession. But they fear that the 
success of the exhibitions would be ended if people were 
compelled to makea journey tothe Champ de Mars. There 
is no confidence in the attractiveness of French art if the 
pictures were to be seen elsewhere. It is supposed that the 
Salon is no more than an additional promenade to the 
Champs-Elysées, As the artists are able to add about 4,000/, 
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a year to their benevolent fund out of the receipts, any~ 
decrease of popularity in the exhibitions would be serious. 
At the same time we believe no great loss would arise 
through the transference of the exhibitions to the Champ- 
de Mars. ‘The distance between the two buildings is not so» 
great as to deter amateurs and the picture-loving public, 


Ir was a hard trial for any civil engineer to assume the 
responsibilities which Sir J. W. Bazatcetre bore for so- 
many years. But the two months’ experience of Mr. 
JOsEPH GoRDON indicated that the London County ° 
Council had found a qualified successor to him. It is sad: 
to think that so able a man, who had made his way by hard 
work, was not able to enjoy his position fora longer term. 
But, like so many men in all departments, Mr. GorDON 
succumbed suddenly to heart disease while travelling in 
an omnibus on Saturday. His reputation as an engineer 
will rest on the works he designed and carried out in pro- 
vincial and continental towns. He must have been a: 
capable man, who, although a foreigner, was entrusted with - 
the drainage of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Stuttgart, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Homburg, and Aix-la-Chapelle. On his ap- 
pointment to the borough surveyorship of Leicester, Mx. 
GorDon designed works for sewage removal and the pre- 
vention of floods which will cost 600,000/7.,, and the money 
was well laid out. Lord Rosrpery, in referring to Mr. 
Gorpon’s death on Tuesday, said there was not a member 
who met him who did not feel confidence in his ability. 
That was the secret of his power, and his works show that- 
the confidence was never misplaced. 


In the excavations for sewage works in Rome a marble - 
group has been found. It represents a nymph struggling 
with a satyr. The figures are about one-half life size. Tt 
is evidently a work of the Greco-Roman period. The- 
group is not entirely complete. The head of the nymph 
has yet to be discovered. The satyr is almost intact. The- 
work is to be seen in the Tabularium of the Capitol. The 
lower part of the left arm of a colossal statue has beens 
found elsewhere, that is, near the church of St. Mary of 
Angels. It is fine in execution, and is supposed to have- 
formed part of a statue of DomiTIan. 


Tue City of Glasgow Board of Lunacy recently invited: 
eight firms of local architects to submit designs for an- 
asylum to accommodate 500 patients, which was to be - 
erected at Gartlock. Six of the firms entered into the com- 
petition. After careful examination of the plans sent in, . 
the Board considered those by Messrs. THomson & 
SANDILANDS, of West Regent Street, to be the most suit— 
able, and they were appointed architects of the buildings, 
which, it is expected, will cost 70,0007. Messrs. BARCLAY 
were awarded a premium of rood, and Mr. H. E. Cuirrorp - 
one of 50/, while the three remaining firms received anh 
each. The Gartlock Estate belongs to the Board, and has. 
an area of about 350 acres. The buildings are to be- 
erected on an advantageous site near to the loch, which is - 
well shaded. 


AMONG the notes in the quarterly statement of the- 
Palestine Exploration Fund is an extract from a letter by 
the Pere Léon Cr#, of the Algerian Mission at Jerusalem, . 
and which gives the following account of fresh discoveries . 
at the Pool of Bethesda:—“ In clearing out the crypt of the - 
church built at the south-east angle of the pool in the time 
of the Crusades, at the north-west corner, close to an open- 
ing which permits the water to be seen and drawn up, and 
surrounding a little door still obstructed, which doubtless. 
affords a way of descent to the middle of the pool, we found. 
very interesting remains of a mural painting which marvel- 
lously confirms the already numerous proofs of the authen- 
ticity of the Pool of Bethesda. Arab fanaticism has destroyed’s 
the heads and hands of the figures, but notwithstanding , 
that, above the little door mentioned there is visible the. 
beautiful and well-preserved nimbus of a winged figure, 
which causes the water by which it is surrounded in the - 
picture to be moved and agitated. It is an exact interpre- 
tation of the first part of the fourth verse of the 5th chapter 
of St. John, ‘An angel went down at a certain season into-. 


| the pool and troubled the water,’ ” 
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REPORTS ON THE PARIS 


EXHIBITION.* 


MONG the numerous thoughtful acts which marked 
Sir James WHITEHEAD’s tenure of office as Lord 
Mayor, the sending of a party of seventy-five workmen to 
report on the work of their trades in the Paris Exhibition 
was one which earned the thanks of others besides citizens 
of London. It may have helped to bring about a better 
understanding between England and France. The French, 
who are not able to comprehend the peculiar nature of the 
English constitution, had a right to complain of the official 
slighting of their Exhibition, and the indifference to it of 
whole classes of producers in England. The appearance of 
a band of artisans as the representatives of this country 
was, however, calculated to remove a little of the ill-will 
which was created by a disregard of the French amour 
propre, especially as the municipal authorities of Paris 
endeavoured to give as much importance to the visit of the 
working-men as if it were a political mission. The artisans, 
it may be mentioned, were selected by their respective 
trades, and, if we may judge from their reports, they appear 
as a whole to have understood that they were sent to Paris 
to gain information about the character of French work, 
and of the condition of the workmen who produced it. In 
the majority of the reports the objects in the Exhibition are 
at once attacked, and the advantage of this method will be 
seen by a glance at the report of the bookbinders’ deputy, 
who fills ten pages with an account of what befell him from 
the time he left the Victoria Station until he resolved, as 
he says, to tear himself away from the seductions of Paris, 
which, in his case, seemed to consist in a childish delight in 
eating confectionery without any thought of payment. But 
bookbinders may all have a similar taste, and if so, it helps 
to account for the low condition of the trade in England. 

The desire for information which inspired the artisans 
was not always satisfied, and often the men must have 
felt disappointment. In the Exhibition they were pro- 
hibited from taking notes. Even the delegate of the bakers 
was not allowed to carry off information for the benefit of 
the hungry. ‘On two occasions,” he writes, ‘“ when I was 
busy taking notes, a Frenchman, dressed in Government 
livery, demanded my note-book with a great deal of noisy 
speech, which I did not understand ; and perhaps it was 
well for us both that we did not understand each other, for 
had he understood my remarks possibly I should have 
fared badly.” His was not the only case; and a great many 
visitors will agree with the baker when he concludes that 
the Exhibition was never intended to throw light on dark- 
ness, but to become a medium for making money. The 
delegates endeavoured to gain the knowledge which was 
withheld in the Exhibition by visits to manufactories. In 
the majority of cases, although the men were provided 
with letters of introduction, they failed to obtain admission. 
The workmen in Paris, however, were most friendly to the 
visitors, and the trade societies took an active part in the 
reception. One delegate, who has no exaggerated notion 
of the value of the information that was brought back, or of 
the services rendered to English industry, maintains that 
the visit was advantageous in another way, for “it certainly 
has been the means of engendering a good feeling between 
the workers ; and for the peace and progress of the world 
nothing is more necessary than that a bond of sympathy 
should exist between the workers of all countries.” 

In the volume the reports are bound in the alphabetical 
order of the trades, and it may be well to adopt it also in 
glancing at those which are likely to have interest for our 
readers. In that case, bricklaying should come first. 
We may note, however, in passing, that the delegate for 
boiler-making and ship-building, who spent the greater part 
of a day examining the Eiffel Tower, found the workmanship 
to be of a simple character. There is no welding of the 
frames, corners, &c., in order that the two adjoining parts 
may be made solid, which would be found in a similar 
structure in England. On visiting M. E1rret’s works, the 
manager confessed there was nothing interesting about the 
machinery employed, and some of the tools were of “a 
most primitive kind.” In brassworking the delegate admits 
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that in chandeliers English manufacturers are beaten by 
foreigners, but in every other respect England can hold her 
own. Insteam and water fittings the English work has 
superiority. 

The report on bricklaying is by Mr. G. M. Pettit. He 
says it is only in respect of building chimney-stacks that 
bricklayers are recognised as a distinct trade. The bricks 
in the walling of the Paris houses are laid by the masons, 
most of whom come from the north of France. The brick- 
work does not appear to approach English work, and Mr. 
PEITIT says there is nothing to be learnt from the French 
in the trade except about chimney-stacks, ‘‘ The bricks,” he 
says, ‘‘are made circular on the face, are chiefly laid 
‘heading bond,’ with red and white bricks intermixed (all of 
the same material, the white being burnt more than the 
red), and a corbelling of bricks at the head.” Among the 
exhibits a fireplace and mantel of firebricks and blue joints 
is described as the best piece of work in the Exhibition, but 
the delegate was not allowed to take a note of it. In the Belgian 
section bricks were exhibited which are especially adapted 
for constructing wells. They are circular on face, with 
‘ends cut to the bevel of the circle, with one course beaded 
and the other grooved—the hollow and beads going round 
the ends as well as the beds, so that when laid dry the 
beads fit into the groove, which makes it an impossibility 
for the bricks to be forced in by pressure against the 
sides.” Some of the roofing tiles are also commended. 

Mr. JILEs, in his report on bronze-working, tells us 
how the French have great advantage over the English 
workers from the sculptor’s studio being attached to the * 
foundry, and in consequence it is possible to make the 
casting in convenient pieces, the portions to be detached 
being mutually agreed upon. The sculptor also facilitates 
the operations by providing sockets or mounts at the joints. 
The co-operation not only produces better work, but is 
more economical. In France there is a demand for bronzes, 
which encourages a founder to produce them. Casts in 
zinc, subjected to a solution that gives them the appearance 
of bronze, are also in request, and are cheaply turned out. 
Mr. J1LEs considers that ‘‘with a foundry well organised, 
energetically conducted, and possessing the latest improved 
apparatus, a trade could be established in England far 
beyond our own requirements, without fear of any com- 
petitor.” 

The report on marqueterie, by Mr. C. W. CHAMPION, 
says there are no methods of work to report on; improve- 
ments are found in artistic designing and finishing. The 
trade, then, has undergone few revolutions, and if the 
French workmen hold their own it is owing to the artistic 
training they receive. The following description of the 
process is given:— 2 

The first thing that is required is the design. This is usually 
furnished by the customer. It is first fastened to another paper by 
pins or gum to undergo the process of pricking. This is either done 
by hand or by machine with a fine needle. If it is done by hand, the 
needle is enclosed in a thin wooden handle. The whole of the pattern 
is then pierced by the needle at exceedingly fine intervals, thus 
leaving the copy of the design in the workman’s hands for further use. 
The pricked pattern is then placed over white paper, and a preparation 
of dust is rubbed through, leaving the white paper with the dust on. 
The impression is then made fast by heating the paper. As there are 
many colours of veneer, it is necessary to take a few copies of the 
same design. These are then cut up into pieces and pasted upon the 
various colours required. An extra pattern is necessary for the 
groundwork, as this and the colours are cut separately. Now comes 
the most important part, viz. the cutting. This must be done with 
great care, for the various pieces of the pattern must fit accurately. 
It is done upon a wooden machine of very simple construction. The 
work is held fast, in a perpendicular position, by pieces of wood 
called chops. The saw is very fine and moves horizontally in a frame 
upon the machine. When the cutting is finished, the various pieces are 
fitted in according to the design. The inlay is then ready for laying 
on the article it is intended to adorn. 


There are two reports on cabinet-making. Mr. C. V. 
ApAMs believes ‘there is certainly little that any first-class 
English workman can learn from his foreign rival.” He 
found that the French workman was more of a general 
hand, and not, as in London, an expert in the production 
of one article. Mr. J. P. Tait, in his report, says there are 
not many signs of originality or improvement in French 
work, and the range is limited, being confined to the styles 
from Louis XIV. to Louis XVI. He sums up the differ- 
ence between French and English furniture by saying that 
with the former solidi’y is a secondary consideration, style 
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and beauty having most importance, while in England it is 
the reverse. On the whole, he considers the cabinet-work 
as inferior to what was seen in 1878, Mr. Tair suggests 
that we might learn much from French work about com- 
bining the works of the metalworker and the cabinet-maker. 
He has something to say about the position of the able 
workman, not only in this country, but elsewhere, whose 
existence is ignored. Patrons are needed, he says, to 
purchase art furniture, and he points to the benefits which 
RIESINER and others derived from the patronage of the 
French Court. It is a healthy sign to have workmen 
endeavouring to assert themselves, but the fear is that 
when they employ machinery, as seems to be inevitable, 
there is a temptation to have various hands on the work, 
and in course of time a renewal of the existing system 
is evolved. 

The skill shown in the carpentry of some of the 
Exhibition buildings receives merited praise from Mr. J. C. 
Taytor. The models of stairs struck him as being worth 
purchase by the Carpenters’ Company. Mr. Vzst, while 
admiring much of the joinery, says that even in the Hotel 
de Ville the execution is anything but good, and in general 
he considers that the ‘‘ quality of the work executed by the 
French is far inferior to that executed by the British 
workman. More than that, they are not able to put that 
finish on work that is put on by our own countrymen.” 

In carving and gilding, Mr. R. Frances places the 
French before the English worker. The process called 
**Vernis Martin” is supposed to be known to no more than 
two or three houses in Paris, and therefore Mr. FRANCES’s 
notion of its principle is worth consideration. According 
to him, ‘‘its chief mystery is. varnish, with which the gold 
bronze is mixed ; it is understood to be gold and not a base 
metallic bronze, and it is also styled Dorure 4 la Poudre. 
From what I saw it is used as ordinary gilding, as an 
addition or accessory, and appears to be stippled on, having 
the effect of vignetting round the painting, spreading out 
until it reaches the gilding proper and blending insensibly 
(if I may so use the term) with the leaf-gold.” The 
qualities ascribed to the French gilder, and which make 
him so successful, are said to lie in being more profuse and 
fearless in selecting his varnish, his good taste, his eye for 
form, by which the carver’s work is preserved, and his 
accuracy in dealing with curved surfaces. 

The examples of carving in stone in the Exhibition 
were not much valued by Mr. H. G. Kirk, and in prefer- 
ence he sought subjects in the streets of Paris. He tells us 
that “the result was disappointment not altogether unmixed 
with satisfaction,” for his anticipations were not realised, 
and the English carver’s work he found would bear a com- 
parison with what he saw. His conclusion is that the 
French system tends to produce mechanical and not artistic 
carvers. The figurework is admitted to be far ahead of 
what is employed in London. In the report on wood- 
carving, Mr. Curran has a remark which will help to 
explain one of the difficulties which beset the English 
workman in other branches of work besides carving. There 
is no national style among us, and the continual changes to 
suit what is called public taste will not allow of adequate 
study of any of the imported styles. The delegate writes: — 


In England we constantly hear the’complaint of want of originality 
of design, but the very same complaint would apply to any nation 
exhibiting at the Paris Exhibition. For here, in the matter of design, 
it never was truer of anything than that ‘‘ there is nothing new under 
the sun.” All the nations seem to be working on the old lines, and 
the effort is to try which can reproduce the old forms best. The styles 
most prevailing in Paris are the three Louis, viz. XIV., XV., and 
XVI., of which Louis Quinze seems to have the preference. In the 
Exhibition one is met nearly everywhere with work in this style ; and 
to judge from what is to be seen here, the French rarely depart from 
the styles of their own country. It is not difficult to see that this gives 
them an advantage over ourselves; for while men are continually 
working on the same lines, and those the creation of men of their own 
race, with the same peculiarities of feeling and thought, they are neces- 
sarily better qualified than others who, like the English, are called 
upon to copy the nations of the world in all the work they may have 
produced, or the styles they may have created, throughout the various 
stages of their existence. If this fact could be quite understood, 
together with the little encouragement received, people would cease to 
say that the English wood-carver is behind, in ability, the same class 
of any other country, but rather, on the contrary, admit that he is well 
to the front. : 

The report on decoration is by Mr. W. PEaRcE, and is 


a model of its kind. Hehas the courage to declare that 
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the best piece of work in the French section was “an 
obscurely placed display of imitation woods and marbles 
by M. Ausrun,” for, in spite of all that is said about shams, 
there is still room for imitations that will suggest the 
original materials. The decorative paintings on canvas 
illustrate, he says, the faintness of the line of demarcation 
which in Paris separates the decorative artist and the 
picture painter. The pattern-books of French wall-papers 
convinced Mr. Pearce that ‘“ English manufacturers have 
littleto fear and less to learn” from the foreign manufacturers. 
The painters of Paris obtain praise for “the soft and subtle 
combinations which were apparent in much of the work, a 
preference for the combination of combative rather than 
complementary colours, skilful harmonies of analogy, and 
the most difficult of all colour combinations on which to 
obtain success, viz. those of colours having equal depth and 
value although opposite in hue.” Mr. PrEarcE has jotted 
down some of the combinations which struck him as 
novel :— 

Claret and bluish olive, picked out old gold ; brown madder with 
ochrish orange, picked out gold; leather brown and bright yellow 
with brownish pink ; pale yellow with pale azure blue; straw colour 
and magenta; pale peacock-green, shrimp-pink and ivory white ; 
yellowish green and lavender in two shades ; lemon yellow and spring 
greens with scarlet lines ; lavender and pale sea-green ; pearl-grey and 
cameo-pink with brownish red; yellow in three tints relieved with 
French grey ; rich olive and deep blue with gold ; brown, deep blue 
and olive-green ; pale yellow-green with pure white mouldings; pale 
yellow green with soft violet and white; silver grey and sea-green ; 
salmon colour and blue grey; terra-rosa and deep French grey ; azure 
blue, silver and emerald green; poppy scarlet, grey-green and 
black ; drab and lilac separated by greenish white; vellum and 
neutral orange with dull blue; bluish olive-green and chestnut, and 
chestnut with bright yellow. The first colour mentioned in each 
combination is the one principally used, and the third that of 
mouldings. 

Mr. PEARCE’s observations on the teaching of art in the 
Municipal Schools merit attention. Children of seven are 
taught the elements of harmonious colouring by means of 
coloured papers, and which they arrange in the most 
effective way. In drawing from the cast the students in 
the night schools represent it as it appears to them, and 
everywhere individuality is fostered. 

The report on designing and engraving, by Mr. JENKINS, 
unlike many in the volume, admits that English workers 
can learn from Frenchmen, especially in attention to 
detail. But he says that English engravers, chasers, and 
embossers, who, with patronage, might rival French work, 
are supplanted by inferior men ; and the stories which are 
current about the illiberality of the manufacturing silver- 
smiths support his opinion. Another cause assigned for 
the difference between French and English workers is the 
facilities which are found in Paris for studying art on 
Sundays, while in London all the museums are closed. 

Next week we hope to again take up the reports, which 
form a volume that affords more information about French 
work and workers than is to be found in books by native 
writers which treat of Paris life. 


ART CONGRESS IN EDINBURGH. 
(Concluded from page 268.) 


N the rst inst. the Sections of Architecture and Sculpture 
were combined, and the meeting was held under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Rowand Anderson. 


The Relation of Sculpture to Architecture. 

Mr. J. D, Sedding read the first paper, which dealt chiefly 
with architectural expression unaided by sculpture. He com- 
plained that architecture, which had the largest and grandest 
record of all the arts, should be denied its proper rank. He 
claimed that architecture was an imaginative art, with noble 
ways of utterance, and a power of appeal as independent of the 
sister arts as were painting, poetry, music, or sculpture. If it 
were admitted that their work had not the solid merits of old, 
something of the blame must be set down to the utilitarian 
spirit of the age, and to the overcrowding of the profession. 
He combated the idea that architecture had no source of expres- 
sion independent of sculpture, and condemned Mr. Ruskin’s 
depreciation of architecture, and his view that a building was 
worse than nothing without sculpture. As to the importance of 
figure sculpture in buildings to secure imaginative expression, 
he said: that if they were to knock off all the heads and hurl 
down all the statues at Amiens and Notre-Dame, there would 
be an infinitesimal difference in the general expression of the 
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structures whose architecture they enriched. He instanced 
“Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral as expressive 
%buildings, although devoid of religious sculpture. The archi- 
tect was first and last a pictorial artist on a large scale. The 
sculptor and painter nowadays were content with their brief 
but brilliant swallow-flights, but the architect’s art revealed him 
as the stimulator of men’s imaginations by means of large 
effects extended over a large area. He was a picturesque 
manipulator of vast forms, and he not only used his own best 
faculties, but the best faculties of others. It was a mistake to 
suppose that a building was bound to be adorned with sculpture 
to have imaginative expression. A building was capable of 
high expression with no aid from sculpture and scarcely any 
ornament ; and whether severe and naked or richly adorned, it 
was from the architect that it got its expression. 

Mr. Stirling Lee in his paper claimed that the arts are a 
sisterhood, each having her separate loveliness and calling, but 
all united in the household of architecture. The present con- 
dition of things was not the fault of the architects, the contractor 
and not the architect being too often empowered to employ 
decorators and sculptors, thus placing matters upon an entirely 
commercial basis. In France art had made itself a tremendous 
power in the nation, but here it was only by united sympathy 
and action that they could hope to force those in authority to 
recognise their use. When the committee-man was driven 
from the council chamber of art, artists would begin to be free. 
Something was radically wrong in the relations of sculpture and 
architecture, at a time when, instead of flourishing, they only 
survived. The remedy appeared to be the constitution of a 
power in the country which should have control of its own 
creations. He therefore suggested that a committee of their 
number be appointed to consider the best means of forming a 
National Association of Artists, which would bring architects, 
sculptors, and painters into intimate contact. The position 
now held by sculptors was no doubt due to the disuse of high- 
class sculpture in and on our buildings ; so that when one was 
brought face to face with stern practice he found out the little- 
ness of his training, together with the results of neglecting 
geometry, and that science—masonry—from which their art 
had been developed. Until sculptors fully realised that fact 
and went through the workshops as figure-masons they could 
not be true in treatment to the construction of material stone. 
Whatever might have been the reason for their divergence 
from the ideal state, it was evident that most of the difficulties 
which prevented their working together in harmony would be 
removed could they attain a unity of style. Whether, as a 
matter of fact, architects ever did come from the workshops, he 
could not say; but that it was absolutely necessary for stone- 
catvers to do so before sculpture would ever be able to take its 
‘piace as decoration for architecture, he had no doubt whatever. 
Ia these days they had become a nation of modellers, not 
sculptors, and were so entirely occupied with the plastic form 
‘of art that the Glyptic seemed about to perish. In doing what 
they could to facilitate the possible evolution of the architect 
and sculptor from the mason, they were working towards the 
education of artists and artisans. 

Mr. George Simonds said Mr. Sedding claimed as archi- 
tecture certain works which were purely engineering. He could 
not conceive how the Pyramids or Stonehenge could be con- 
sidered as architecture, although, no doubt, Mr. Sedding would 
say they were, because they expressed an idea. But did 
engineering work not express an idea? The Forth Bridge and 
the Eiffel Tower expressed ideas, but no one would claim them 
as architecture. 

Mr. Statham said he had long been of opinion that sculptors, 
as a rule, had not the slightest idea of what architecture meant. 
They did not understand that the devising of a plan was in 
itself a form of art, and that architecture was the expression of 
construction. 

Mr. 'W. M. Conway said that in architecture they merely 
got a beautiful basis for sculpture and painting. The basis of 
art was surely the acceptance of the senses, and they must 
have in any work of art the sense of expression, which the 
sculptor and the painter supplied. 

Mr. Onslow Ford said he was afraid that architects knew 
as little about sculpture as sculptors did about architecture. 
He suggested that the architects should visit them a little 
oftener, and Jet them into a few of their secrets. 

The President agreed with Mr. Sedding that architecture 
was independent of sculpture and painting, and had a distinct 
soul of its own. He believed a great deal of the difficulty in 
the past was caused by the undue prominence given to painting 
and sculpture by academies, who were forcing into prominence 
a class of sculpture dissociated from painting and art in its 
highest sense. Until they could get academies to recognise 
that there was a great world of art outside their walls they 
would not arrive at that pitch of perfection for which they were 
Striving, 

Artistic Co-operation. 
Mr. C. W. Whall read a paper, in which he urged that the 
. stu dents in the various arts should mix together as much as 


possible, and that students of architecture should themselves 
learn to draw and carve the figure. In these days few men 
practised or understood more than one of the arts. They should, 
therefore, have co-operation between architects, sculptors, 
painters, and decorators. If there was to be imagination and 
poetry in a work of art, it must be the outcome of one mind, 
and have free scope. It was no more possible for an artist to 
compose a great imaginative work on lines laid down for him 
by another mind than it would be for a musical composer to 
write a sonata on a number of airs whistled to him by some- 
body else, and that somebody else not even a musician. He 
concluded by moving a resolution to the effect that a memorial 
be addressed to the representative authorities of the various 
denominations praying that means should be taken to afford 
greater facilities to the public for viewing the interior of 
churches at other times than during public worship. 

Mr. John Honeyman said: the great obstacle to co-opera- 
tion was the idea of subordination, which was abhorrent to the 
artistic mind, and the difficulty of reconciling the idea of 
servitude with perfect artistic development. In one direction 
only did it seem possible for them to co-operate on equal terms 
towards the advancement of art, namely, in the promotion of 
art education, availing themselves of all the facilities which 
modern enterprise had placed at their disposal. He did not 
mean the education of art students, but equally, or perhaps 
still more, the education of the great mass of the population, 
who had no proper conception of what art was. 

The resolution was adopted, but the Council rejected it as 
impracticable. 

Scottish National Architecture. 

Mr. David MacGibbon read a paper on “The Character- 
istics of Scottish National Architecture.” These characteristics, 
he submitted, were wide and varied, embracing both the broad 
general elements and the minute details of the style. The 
most prominent and important were these :—That there is a 
Scottish style; that from the point of view of economy or con- 
venience it accomplished its purpose ; and that it was effective 
and picturesque. Broadly speaking, the style of construction 
and decoration in Scotland might be said to have been Celtic 
till about the eleventh century, after which the Scottish style 
prevailed till it was superseded by the Renaissance in the 
seventeenth century. There could be no doubt that the system 
of building with stones and mortar was introduced into Scot- 
land by the Norman immigrants, both lay and ecclesiastic. 
After the death of Alexander III., and the Wars of Succession 
and Independence, a new order of things commenced, which 
continued practically till the union of the crowns. That 
change was well exemplified in the architecture, especially the 
civil department of it, which from this time ceased to have any 
resemblance to that of the South, and became entirely national. 
Another cause of this was the completely crippled and 
exhausted condition of the country after the Wars of. Inde- 
pendence ; the nobles, and even the King, were so reduced in 
their resources that none of them could now afford to con- 
struct large castles like those of the first period, such as 
Bothwell and Kildrummie. Those might deem themselves 
well off who had the means to erect a three-storeyed fireproof 
tower sufficient to afford shelter and protection to their family 
and personal retainers. The adoption of these keep towers in 
Scotland was a striking proof of the poverty of the land; but 
it was probably to that circumstance that we owed the remark- 
able development of this special plan, which formed one of the 
chief characteristics of the Scottish style. From its introduc- 
tion in the fourteenth century till after the union of the crowns 
in the seventeenth, the keep plan formed the pattern after which 
the greater proportion of the mansions of the lairds or landed 
proprietors were erected. During these four centuries the 
simple keep plan was subjected to many modifications and 
additions, but the original form of the quadrilateral main 
structure was never departed from. Into these alterations, 
additions, and modifications the lecturer entered at some length, 
He was not aware that anywhere except in Scotland such a 
remarkable and long-continued development of the keep plan 
was to be found, and he thought there would be no hesitation 
in admitting that these plans constituted a Scottish national 
style of building, so far, at least, as the internal arrangement of 
the houses was concerned. And when the external features of 
these buildings were considered, there would probably be as 
little difficulty in recognising that they also were of native growth 
and development. Mr. MacGibbon next dealt with the growth 
and development of the smaller features of tne style, which he 
showed were also of native and home production, and in con- 
clusion discussed the interruption of the development of the 
Scottish style by the advent of the Renaissance. 

In the Section of Painting, Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A., 
presided, in the absence of Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A. 


French Impressionism and its Influence on English Art. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., read a paper, and stated 
at the outset as the excuse for his paper, that although writing 
about art might be distinctly reprehensible, it was less so in the 
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hands of those who understood it. There were many dangers 
gust now to which the English school was exposed, and he 
noted as one of these the influence which was decoying our 
younger and more dexterous—he would not say more earnest— 
men to France for study of a certain technique which had 
something fascinating forthe moment. There was great praise 
granted to the extravagances of modern French art. Impres- 
sionism was in the air, This he regarded as a deplorable fact. 
They were told that art must be the exponent of the wants of 
the generation. No one disputed it, but the question might 
arise whether art should express the good or the bad of a 
generation ; whether painters and sculptors could wisely leave 
traditions, which had stood the severe test of centuries, and 
embark in ephemeral processes which had at the outset an air 
ef clever imposture. What they had to be sure of was that the 
art they practised, through which they exposed the tendency of 
their thought, was the best they could give; to be sure that 
they were not treacherously exposing to view sides of life 
which had better be forgotten. The leaders of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement were men of the highest genius, to whom 
no labour was too severe, no practice too painful, in following 
out the love of Nature, and copying her in her varied moods and 
intricate ways with fidelity ; and Ruskin, the only English critic 
worth listening to, had brought all his powers to aid their efforts. 
They had created a great movement for the English school, 
and why, he asked in the name of all that was wise and prudent, 
had the younger men now thrown over all that tradition, and 
rushed headlong to acquire gymnastics of painting in France. 
Empty and specious facility was always attractive for a time, 
and easy to learn. Whatever might have been the faults of the 
English school, it had been earnest and industrious, and the 
masters whom it had endeavoured to follow had been the great 
masters of Italy and Holland. There had been in recent 
French art a strong group of powerful and real painters, each 
more or less influenced by Italian art; but the present French 
school was the outcome of wilful disregard for the secure ground 
which steadied the steps of its predecessors. The Impression- 
ists were falling, if already they had not fallen, into a manner- 
ism as fatal to progress as the most pedantic academy could 
teach. The watchword zaiveté might be considered as one 
of the special watchwords of the new creed, but to educate 
maiveté was really to educate affectation. If our young painters 
were to study in a school whose aim was to upset everything 
old, and the institution of nothing worthier in its place, we 
might look forward to a year or two of success for them; but 
for the ultimate end of their career we could discern nothing 
but failure. Velasquez, who was held up as the prophet of the 
movement, was a great painter, and, after all, pre-Raphaelite in 
his manner and exquisite finish ; but the difference between 
him and his pupils of the nineteenth century was that he did 
not smear, but drew and painted with assured certainty and 
absolute mastery. It was to be lamented that in this age too 
great a desire for immediate fame, without a solid foundation 
for a structure which was to last, should be part of the system 
of life daily becoming more common. Those youngsters who, 
in their very natural love of freedom of style, were eager to 
win the race, must mind that they did not lose their wind, and 
see that their training had been sound and sure. They might 
accept the dicta of the affected school of Impressionists if 
they pleased ; but at the wrong time of life, when it would be 
impossible for them to apply the curb, they would find that 
if they did not apply it their work would lose certainly 
and quickly the little fascinating value it had in the days of 
their freshness of impression, and their reputation would be 
consigned to the limbo of obscurity. It was but too evident at 
the last exhibition at Burlington House that France and her 
latest artistic fashion had already acquired a following in 
Britain, and that certain tricks of execution and mannerisms 
resulted in the exhibition of works which could neither be 
called pictures nor studies. It was a serious matter for English 
art when young English painters found, or thought they found, 
it necessary to go to Paris to learn how to paint ; and, after all, 
he questioned whether the @zcta of the advanced French school 
were not old truths put in modern French argof. Venetian art 
three hundred years ago could tell us about the “values” of 
which we heard so much ; and what they called plecne air was 
a very ancient mode of treatment. There might be some 
reason for the greater migration every year of French students 
to Paris. Art was in the air, but, so far as could be judged, the 
merits of the French school were not brought to these shores. 
Then there was the studio system in France, and it was high 
time, if we were going to keep our English art English, that 
the studio system should be applied to English education. 
There was no need to mention names of great artists in England 
who should be able to wean our students from French ateliers, 
but there was need to set our faces against ephemeral crazes, 
foreign in fact, and foreign to the traditions of our school, 
leading nowhere but to affectation, so rightly abhorrent to 
English character. 

Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., took exception to Mr. Richmond’s 
remarks on the pre-Raphaelite movement, which he thought 


had interrupted the tradition of English art, but he did not see 
the exceeding value of nationality in art. Wherever they 
found beauty, there was the tradition they ought to follow, irre- 
spective of nationality. As to Mr. Ruskin, he thought he had 
acted as adrag upon English art, and had set back it and its 
traditions for fully a quarter of a century. The absurdities he 
had taught about morality being the basis of art now excited 
very just ridicule. When people spoke of the French Im- 
pressionist school, he thought they should remember that there 
was another and a more vital school in France. 

Mr. Walter Crane said that one point of Impressionism 
which he thought had not been alluded to, was that there 
appeared to be entire absence of selection of preference in 
subject. They would as soon paint a squalid backyard as a 
beautiful glade. Values, however, hardly compensated for the 
absence of beauty. 

Mr. William Morris said that one of his chief objections to 
the Impressionist school was that their pictures were painted 
for artists only, and schools of art that would be enduring must 
appeal to the people. There would always be finesse ; but the 
great merit of the Holland painters was that their aim and 
object had been epical. He could not sit down without protest- 
ing against what Mr. Hole had been saying about Mr. Ruskin. 
Mr. Ruskin would not have been a great man if he had not 
made errors. As for his having put art back, it appeared to 
him that he was the man who had made art possible. He was 
the man who had had a fair and square shot at big-wiggism. 

Mr. A. Roche said he did not think cold water and general 
infamy should be thrown on “tone.” In this country they did 
not pay attention to it, so that students were naturally attracted 
to France. 

Mr. F. Deas complained that Mr. Richmond had not ex- 
plained to them what Impressionism was. He felt that the 
paper was in a great measure a tissue of assumptions, and an 
argument in a most vicious circle. They were told that the 
work of the Impressionists was hasty, incomplete, and vapid. 
He wanted to know whether that could be said of the works of 
men like Corot and Diaz. Mr. Richmond had spoken as if the 
Impressionist school had absorbed the whole of France, and he 
asked whether the school was to be judged by its great men or 
by those who were at the rear end? 

Mr. Richmond, in reply to criticism, said that his paper 
was not on French Impressionism, but its influence on English 
art. At the close he was warmly thanked for his paper. 


Apprenticeship in Picture-Making. 

Mr. J. Lawton Wingate, A.R.S.A,, read a paper on “ Appren- 
ticeship in Picture-Making.” He sketched what had already 
been done in Edinburgh in the way of giving facilities to the 
art student. The School of Art in Edinburgh, however, since 
its affiliation to South Kensington had ceased to bea school 
for picture-makers, doing evil rather than good, and affording a 
contrast to the school as previously conducted by Scott Lauder, 
whose pupils, as_picture-makers, had not languished un- 
appreciated. In Britain, however, the learning of picture- 
making by apprenticeship had never been adopted. He 
pointed out the system of apprenticeship carried out in the 
studies in Holland in the seventeenth century, where the pupil 
entered in tender years, working through the drudgery of his 
profession. Painting was a handicraft, and the training of the 
youth must be given to an artist-painter. He dwelt on the 
school of Scott Lauder as the most recent where such teaching 
had been effectual. 

Mr. Richmond, A.R.A., contended that any reformation 
which would take place in art education in the country would 
have to come outside the Royal Academy. He did not think 
there was any disposition for that estimable body to move. 
He did not know how far the Edinburgh Academy was con- 
ducted on the same principle. While these two bodies con- 
ducted their education upon such very trivial and childish 
lines he did not see how they were going to prevent young 
artists going to Paris, where they got something better; but he 
personally did not believe that academies ever had taught any- 
thing at all. The only possible way of educating young men 
to be painters was to collect them round the personality of a 
master. 

Mr. Denovan Adam, R S.A., said that in his own small way 
he had been so impressed with the truth of what had been 
stated that he had started a studio for animal-painting at 
Stirling. If people were to paint animals, they could not learn 
to do it in a statue-gallery or the traditional life-class. 

The Sections of Applied Art and Encouragement of Art 
were also combined, Professor Baldwin Brown presiding. 

Mr. T. R. Ablett, honorary secretary, and director of the 
Drawing Society, read a paper on “The Educative Faculty of 
Drawing ;” it was followed by one on “Art Teaching in 
Elementary Schools,” by Miss Mary Burton. Mr. Lionel Cust 
explained the working of the Art for Schools Association 
Papers were also read by Mr. Alfred Harris, of Kirkby Lons- 
dale, on ‘The Home Arts and Industries Association ;” by 
Mr. Monro Ferguson, M P., on “ The Scottish Home Industries 
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Association ;” and by Mrs. Ernest Hart, on “ Village Industries 
in Donegal.” 

Mr. Francis H. Newbery read a paper on “The Place of 
Art Schools in the Economy of Applied Art.” He contended 
that for practical purposes the desire of the Department of 
Science and Art was to check the production of picture pro- 
ducers, and to make the artisans attending their schools of the 
most necessary use to the manufacturers affording them em- 
ployment. Who was to blame for the present position which 
schools of art occupied? His answer was, the public. For the 
general public what did art mean? Why, picture-painting, and 
that alone. Such being the case, it could not be wondered at 
that the public was taken at its word, and supplied with the 
manufactured article, and given at the same time the student 
to boot. Was this right? Certainly not. Schools of art 
should have nothing to do with the direct production of picture 
painters. Their function was to insure that the student should 
draw and paint to the best of their ability toteach him. Schools 
of art existed, and in this respect existed rightly, not for the 
immediate production of designs, but of designers. They were 
not commercial but artistic institutions, with ideas and aims 
which should be ever of the best, and whose efforts should be 
directed not to supplying the demands of a public taste, but of 
endeavouring to educate that taste by an acceptance of the fact 
that good art and public taste were not usually synonymous 
terms; and in this really lay the true functions and place of a 
school of art. 

Mr. Horsfall believed they were all making a tremendous 
mistake in constantly abusing South Kensington, which was 
simply the reflection of themselves throughout the country. The 
fault lay in themselves, because they had not the public spirit 
and generosity enough to support their own art schools in their 
several districts, and make them as independent as possible of 
a central examining body, whose necessarily general rules could 
not be as favourable as they might possibly be to the industries 
of particular centres. If they wanted to make their schools of 
art independent to a healthy extent of South Kensington, they 
must be more generous in support of them. 

Mr. William Morris said that no doubt there must be draw- 
backs connected with such a system as that of South Kensing- 
ton, but those drawbacks were due to the fact that its system 
had been forced upon it by the tendency of people to paint 
when they had learned a little drawing, and by the tendency of 
society, which considered a painter a gentleman and a designer 
anon-gentleman. It was impossible to deny that their schools 
of art had been of great advantage. It had to be borne in 
mind that they were simply the reflection of the kind of art 
current in the country. 

In the Section of Museums and Encouragement of Art, Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann read a paper on “ Artists and Critics,” in which 
he advised artists to place their aims and methods before critics 
by personal intercourse. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Be B. Richmond attacked Mr. Sala and Mr. Quilter, who were 
absent. 

The presidential address in the Section was delivered by 
Professor Baldwin Brown. In the course of it, when speaking 
of the unity of the arts, he said that architecture in the eleventh 
and thirteenth centuries was the mistress art, the most imposing 
artistic outcome of corporate religious life. Round architecture 
were grouped the decorative arts, which, on a smaller scale, hut 
in the same spirit, lent themselves as language to the heart of 
the community, and from such a soil art bloomed out in 
every place and beautified the loveliest thing. There were 
abundant signs that some such ideal as this, of the artistic 
activity of a community, was coming more and more pro- 
minently forward to give direction to the efforts now made on 
every side for the revival of a national art. They were, how- 
ever, So much accustomed in these days to care only in art for 
the brilliant individual achievement, that they naturally asked 
themselves where was the place for genius in this system of 
harmonious co-operation, and of arts in fixed hierarchical 
order? Was there scope and stimulus for individual 
achievement of the highest kind under such artistic con- 
ditions? History supplied us with the answer. The 
widespread artistic activity of the Middle Ages culmi- 
nated in works of great original genius, as daring as 
they were beautiful. From the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, he said, the arts had tended to group themselves 
round painting rather than architecture, and he pointed out 
that painting was neither the natural nor the effective leader of 
the arts when these worked together as the outcome of a 
national artistic movement. Modern painting was too versatile, 
too uncertain, too independent of tradition and restraint. The 
principle of the unity of the arts, and the growth of art out of 
the life of the community, could be made effective by 
machinery, and at the head of the system of work which they 
were endeavouring to establish was the natural place for the 
art which embodied fixity of principle, and was accustomed to 
Control diverse artistic operations towards a common end. It 
was not impossible that if movement in that direction continued 
the National Association might come to reorganise itself on a 


somewhat different basis, so that instead of sections of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and applied art, they might find in 
future years the precedence transferred to the old mistress art 
of the Middle Ages, while the cther arts grouped themselves 
around her for the common work under the rubric “ Decoration 
in form and colour.” They should need, in the first place, to 
work as well from above downwards as in an upward direction 
from below. In other words, a civic life expressing itself in 
noble architecture, architecture clothing itself in sculptured 
detail and in colour, might be met midway by an art that had: 
sprung up in every cottage home, and arose from the adorn= 
ment of the simple household-utensil. Let them leave machinery 
alone, and concentrate their efforts on the encouragement of handi- 
craft, not in place of, but side by side with, machinery production. 
What was needed was the establishment of an academy of 
architecture and the arts of decoration to correspond to the 
already existent Royal Scottish Academy, which would then 
confine its functions to the case of painting and sculpture. 
With architects at the head of the new academy there was at 
once secured a proper direction for its efforts to revive and 
encourage the higher branches of the arts of design, Architects, 
were no more infallible than other people, but they had, at any 
rate, this advantage. In all matters of decoration they were: 
professionals, not amateurs, as might possibly be the case with 
the painter and the sculptor. Some painters, like the accom- 
plished head of the Royal Scottish Academy, might be past 
masters in all that concerned the decorative and industrial arts, 
others might never have given to the subject any special atten- 
tion. The architect, in his training and his professional 
practice, must have the subject incessantly before his mind. 
Hence, under the influential management of the Board of 
Trustees, and with the soundjdirection of thearchitects of Scot- 
land, a substantial movement might be set on foot towards the 
realisation of that ideal of a national art already spoken of. Let 
them take leave of the theme with a glance into the future. Let 
them see the Royal Scottish Academy devoted to the best 
interests of those arts which its members chiefly adorned, 
advancing the cause of painting not only here in Edinburgh, 
but through Scotland at large, and advancing it not only on 
well understood and. conventional lines, but along any paths 
which the wayward and capricious art seemed determined to 
tread. Let them finally see the new Academy of Architecture 
and Decoration at work in every corner of its extensive field, 
and stimulating artistic expression in every section of the com- 
munity. 

After the business of the sections, votes of thanks were 
accorded to the public bodies and individuals in Edinburgh 
who had aided the Association during the congress. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual conversazione in connection with the above was 
held last Wednesday evening, when the members and 
their guests to the number of over 300 met at the Edgbaston 
Assembly Rooms. The guests were received in the drawing- 
room by Mr. T. Naden, president, and Mr. W. Hawley Lloyd, 
vice-president, and the following members :—Messrs. C. E, 
Bateman, H. Beck, H. R. Bewlay, W. H. Bidlake, W. H. 
Hendrick, H. H. McConnal, T. W. F. Newton, F. Barry Pea- 
cock, A. Reading, V. Scruton, J. A. Cossins, W. Hale, F. B. 
Osborn, J. Ward, and Herbert R. Lloyd, hon. sec.; and among 
the guests present were :—Mr. Alderman J. B. Goodman, Mr, 
Alderman J. D. Hardman, Mr. R. F. Martineau, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Harrison, Mr. G. H. Johnstone, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Chatwin, Mr. Registrar and Mrs. J. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 
Tait, Professor Tilden, Dr. and Mrs. Wendle, Professor Hill- 
house, Mr. E. R. Taylor, Mr. J. Pratt, Mr. S. H. Baker, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes (president A.A, London), Mr. E. S. Gale 
(hon. sec. A.A., London), Mr. S. Walliker, Mr. C. J. Hart, Mr. 
J. W. Tonks, Mr. J. D. Mullins, Mr. N. Neal Solly, Mr. A. 
Hayes, and Mr. and Mrs. Brewerton. A short instrumental 
concert followed the reception, and was succeeded in its turn 
by dancing, which was continued into the early hours of the 
morning. 

In the drawing-rooms a beautiful collection of drawings and 
works of artistic merit had been arranged for the interest of the 
guests during the pauses of the other attractions, and con- 
spicuous among the works exhibited were the drawings lent by 
Messrs. Herbert Railton, Aston Webb (architect of the 
Victoria Courts), R. Phené Spiers, Gerald C. Horsley, W. J. N. 
Millard, Ernest George, C. E. Mallows, W. N. Gething, and 
J. S, Paul; and the pottery and artistic fabrics designed by 
Mr. W. Morris, and some magnificent examples of the 
needlework of the South Kensington School lent by M es 
Chamberlain, King & Jones; the art metalwork of Messrs. 
Hart, Son, Peard & Co. and Messrs. Brawn & Co., and the 
pottery sent by Sir Henry Doulton from the Lambeth and 
Burslem Potteries, 
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Considerable interest also was attached to the fine sets of 
‘drawings, the work of students of the Association, the measured 
drawings of ancient buildings being especially good ; and in 
‘connection with the student work it may be mentioned that 
one of the junior members has, this year, carried off a prize in 
competition with his professional brethren of the Architectural 
Association, London. 

The evening was entirely successful and pleasant, as was 
likely to be the case with so many attractions of varying nature 
for the different guests assembled. 


TESSERZ. 


Grinling Gibbons. 
J. ELMES. 


ARLY in 1671 Evelyn discovered that rare genius in art, 
Grinling Gibbons, in a small house at Deptford, working 
on a carved copy of Tintoretto’s picture of the Crucifixion, 
which he caused to be shown to Wren, Pepys, Baptist May, 
and other competent judges of art, and afterwards taken to 
Whitehall, where it was seen and much admired by the King, 
the Duke of York, and the Court. “The King,” says Evelyn, 
‘no sooner cast his eye upon it than he was astonished,” and, 
having considered it for a long time, and discoursed with 
Gibbons about it, he ordered it to be carried into the Queen’s 
bedchamber, where the King admired it again; but being 
called away, left Evelyn and Gibbons with the Queen, believing, 
from the subject, she would have bought it. When the King 
was gone, one Madame de Boord, whom Evelyn calls a 
“¢ French peddling-woman, who used to bring petticoats and fans 
and baubles out of France to the ladies, began to find fault 
with several things in the work, which she understood no more 
than an ass ora monkey.” Evelyn was so indignant at this con- 
duct, and at the attention which the Queen paid to her chattering 
milliner, that he ordered the sculpture to be removed back to 
the artist’s “ poor solitary thatched house in a field,” near 
Evelyn’s house, Sayer Court, Deptford, the artist having been 
probably a ship’s carver. This distinguished critic and able 
artist describes this first known work of Gibbons as one which, 
for curiosity of handling, drawing, and studious exactness, he 
had never seen in all his travels. The original painting he had 
himself seen at Venice, and brought home a copy of it, there- 
fore was well acquainted with the subject on which the obscure 
artist was at work. Evelyn, with a desire to serve him, inquired 
the price. Gibbons being, as he said, but a beginner, valued it 
at one hundred pounds, which the inquirer thought so moderate 
that the very frame was worth the money, there being nothing 
in nature so tender and delicate as the flowers and festoons 
about it, and yet the work was very strong. The piece in alto 
and mezzo-relievo had more than one hundred figures of men, 
&c, in its composition. It was subsequently purchased for 
eighty pounds by Sir Robert Viner, Lord Mayor. 


English and Foreign Vaulting Shafts. 
R. WILLIS. 


A large class of churches is to be found in which the 
vaulting shafts are all stopped before they reach the ground, 
and on which the piers are simple cylinders or octagons, upon 
whose abacuses the pier arches rest. These pier arches may 
be compound arches, and indeed generally are of two orders ; 
the bases of the vaulting shafts either rest on the ledge of the 
abacus, or upon corbels or strings above. Another class 
nearly allied to this is one in which the pier is compound, but 
all its parts relate to the pier arches alone. There is a 
marked difference between the vaulting systems of one country 
and another, which makes it essentially necessary to enter 
minutely into the analysis of their parts. Thus the vaulting 
shafts in England are so rarely allowed to descend to the 
ground, that the cases where it does occur may be called 
exceptions only ; whereas on the Continent they generally do 
so descend. The Norman churches of England have, for the 
most part, plain cylindrical piers, but when they have com- 
pound piers, their parts rarely exhibit connection with the 
vaulting shafts, but with the pier arches. The Early 
English churches, in like manner, have rich pier arches, 
generally consisting of three orders, with sub, edge, and face 
shafts, as at Ely, or, if of more, their shafts and arches arrange 
themselves into three groups of the same kind, as at Exeter ; 
and the vaulting shafts (generally three) either rest on rich 
corbels in the spandrels of the pier arches, as at Lincoln, or are 
stopped higher up; whereas in the contemporaneous churches 
of the Continent the vaulting shafts either descend to the 
ground, or have bases which rest on the abacus of the pier. 
Of the superior effect of the English arrangement over the last- 
mentioned one there can be no doubt. A corbel may always 
be proportioned to the weight or projection of that which it 
supports, and, on the other hand, the weight sustained by a 
shaft should always appear to rest on its axis. Hence, when a 
single large pier cr shaft is employed to sustain pier arches, a 


disagreeable effect of intrusion is produced by the appearance 
of a group of small bases, shelved, as it were, upon the edge of 
the abacus ; and even when this is softened by the employment 
of an applied half column to carry them, there still remains the 
barbarism of one shaft sustaining three or more smaller ones. 
The Norman south transept of Peterborough, Trinity Chapel, 
Canterbury, and Malmesbury Abbey Church, also the Early 
English round Temple Church, London, are English examples 
of this awkward practice, fortunately rare with us. 


Caligula and Architecture. 


V. RYDBERG. 


Caligula had a passion for building, but nearly all he built 
was purposeless. It is hard to think of artists in a nicer posi- 
tion than his architects were. Caius had a taste of his own 
with regard to the productions of literature and art; and no 
schoolboy ever more boldly rejected as worthless all that 
until then had passed for mcdels of the beautiful. To this 
keen critic Virgil was a dunce, Livy a prattling fool; he is said 
to have doomed the Homeric songs to one general destruction, 
perhaps from recollections of the strictness with which 
Tiberius had forced him to read them. All must bow to 
Caligula’s taste ; ; and it is not improbable that the greater 
number of the busts of Virgil, then so common, disappeared 
during his reign. Not one has come down to our time, but 
by conjecture the poet’s name has been given to an antique 
bust in the Museo Capitolino, which bears the traits of his 
muse’s and his own nature, an admirable union. Caius’s 
opinions in architecture were equally destructive. For his 
castles and villas he made plans that he thought the more 
ingenious the more they defied a sound understanding. The 
architect had to obey, and in so far as life was dear to him, see 
that all was ready within the time set by Czesar’s impatience. Not 
far from the Baths of Caracalla and the Porta San Sebastiano 
isa columbarium that belonged to the freedmen of Augustus. 
Within, a niche is to be seen, adorned in uncouth taste, with a 
spiral line broken off. One would not have expected to find 
upon antique ground a presage of the style that more than 
fifteen hundred years later was to deck the churches and gates 
of Rome with curled periwigs, but one soon discovers that this 
eccentricity did, not spring from the taste, but was imposed 
upon it by the space. Had any of Caligula’s castles been spared 
by time, I have a suspicion that we should have been surprised 
to find in them many small prophecies of the grotesque and 
rococo manners. But all that is left of his buildings are the 
mighty ruined walls of his Imperial palace on ‘the Palatine, 
and a foundation wall of the bridge he threw out from this hill 
over the Forum Romanorum to one of the summits of the 
Capitoline. The bridge was a connecting link between two 
high divinities, when they wished to take counsel together upon 
things of importance. One of the gods was Jupiter Capitolinus, 
the other, for whom the Emperor had built a temple, founded a 
priesthood, raised golden statues, and imagined costly sacrifices, 
was Caius himself. When they spoke with each other it took 
place in this fashion. Caius, also called Jupiter Latiaris, 
whispered in his co-divinity’s ear, and then placed his own ear at 
the latter’s mouth. Jupiter Capitolinus, who never answered in 
the same way, had, however, ground to complain, if not on his 
own, on his kinsmen’s behalf, for the Emperor had had a num- 
ber of the most beautiful of Greece’s statutes of the gods trans- 
ported to Rome and beheaded, in order to give them other 
heads bearing the features of his own face ; and it is said that 
he had designed the same fate for the Olympian Zeus. 


Classic v. Gothic. 


tee DONALD SON. 


The three periods of Classic art show the progressive ad- 
vance of taste, an enlargement of the sphere of invention, not 
an antagonistic process, for each one was perfect, and harmon- 
ising at the same time with the rest. All these could be 
adopted at the same time with perfect congruity. But shall we 
adopt the Byzantine, the Norman, the early Pointed, the 
Decorated Lancet, the Perpendicular, or Flamboyant? Will 
either admit a mixture with the other? We are limited to one 
style. The Semicircular will not properly combine with the 
Pointed ; nor the details of the pre-Norman with those of the 
subsequent epoch ; nor the arch of this with the arch of that 
period. Where is the just ratio between the base, the shaft, 
and the capital? They are all various. Where the utility, ex- 
cept for show, of the column, elevated in the Classic to the 
leading majestic feature of a monument, in Medizvalism re- 
duced to mere shafts of decoration? What the laws of contrast 
between light and shade, when all the mouldings of a clustered 
shaft or reveal may be rounded off without a square or plane 
face to act in contrast and relief? Where the beauty of the 
exterior of buildings without breadth, cut up by the projecting 
and flying buttresses, evidences of weakness in construction, 
destroying all unity, quiet and repose, and introducing instead 
a bustling, busy succession of shadows, lines, and disconnected 
parts? What mean those niches with figures therein, following 
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up the sweep of the curved vaulting of a cathedral porch, as if 
each effigy of solid stone were ready to fall on the head of the 
worshipper as he entered the sacred edifice? What meant all 
this magnificence of disposition, that costliness of decoration, 
that attention to animal luxury and comfort for the residences 
of men supposed to be devoted to ascetic self-denial ? What that 
affluence of art and material bestowed upon the memorials of 
monk and nun, abbot and bishop, so flattering to clerical vanity, 
and which the heathen did not admit ? Doubtless there are many 
daring flights of science and hardihood of construction showing 
great skill and handicraft. But there is sgarcely a cathedral 
which is not tottering on its legs, displaying rents and crevices, 
and threatening ere long entire ruin, unless timely repaired, 
after only five or six centuries of existence. Whereas there are 
the remains of monuments in Italy, and Greece and Asia 
which have survived the shocks of earthquakes, the barbarous 
violence of the destroyer, and the wasting havoc of time. 
Despite of all this, they present lines of columns, surmounted 
by heavy entablatures, standing free and upright as on the day 
of their erection, and as though in their solitary grandeur they 
still defied the raging of the tempest, the fury of man, and the 
natural causes of decay and ruin. We conclude, then, that it is 
best for the student not to be exclusive in his taste; for there 
are elements of grandeur, fitness, and elegance in all classes of 
art and in all periods. But to train the mind to appreciate the 
truly beautiful, he should select for his early studies the 
examples most severe in taste and most correct in form, as the 
best adapted for that purpose. His education therefore should 
be Classical, perfected by a knowledge of all subsequent styles, 
including Medizval; and then he may adopt and exercise 
safely the one most congenial to his matured taste and experi- 
ence: for then he will be unprejudiced, the slave of none, the 
master of all. 
Roman Mosaic. 


M. D. WYATT. 


In the Roman decoration of imperial times two distinct 
schools may be traced: the one most ancient—founded on 
Egyptian, Dorian, and Etruscan models—chiefly affecting 
monochrome combinations of black and red or buff, or 
delicately coloured subjects and ornaments on uniformly flat 
grounds, and the other rejoicing in the glowing tints and golden 
and spangled grounds of the East, popularised after the spoils 
of Ionian, Corinthian, Phoenician, and Syrian magnificence had 
given that taste for gorgeous costume which led to the substitu- 
tion of the Babylonian embroidery and figured tissues in 
costume and wall-hangings for the simpler stuffs indulged in 
during the republican ages. Whether the art of fabricating 
gold ground mosaic was of Oriental discovery, or whether, as is 
more likely, it was derived from the north of Africa—the 
nursery of the glass and enamel trade—are, as yet, unsettled 
points; but that it was freely adopted in imperial times is 
proved by the various specimens still existing at Pompeii and 
Naples. It is certainly curious to remark how devoted the 
ancients were to tesselation as a system, whether in their finest 
or coarsest examples. Large surfaces of uniform colour are 
invariably made up of small cubes, little varying in size in any 
portion of the work. No special labour is bestowed on fine 
joints, and no effort is made to disguise their effect by using 
coloured cement stoppings. The jointing was evidently 
accepted as an artistic invention, and with good taste and 
judgment it was kept regular, so as to prevent distracting the 
eye from the pictured forms. Its lines were invariably made to 
subserve by contrast the effect of the flowing contours wrought 
upon it, and no effort was made by the use of large slabs, com- 
bined with tesserae, to save the labour or expense consequent on 
reducing the whole to one uniform gauge of size or rectan- 
gularity. This reduction of all to a common modulus is one of 
the sources of that appearance of flatness and repose which 
peculiarly marks all well-designed pictorial mosaic. Such 
regularity is infinitely more important than fineness of work. 
The best specimens of the value of this adherence to gauge 
over large plain surfaces with which I am acquainted are those 
noble black and white pavements and wall and vault linings 
which abounded in the baths of Caracalla, at Rome. 


Italian Terra-cotta. 


Da ROCK 


The free and frequent use in architecture of decorative 
burned clay during the Medieval period all over the Italian 
peninsula is something astonishing, and deserves the close atten- 
tion of every art student who visits that instructive land. 
Though Alps and Apennines could give its people stone and 
marbles, yet while we were building our churches and 
castles everywhere throughout this country of stone, even in the 
fens and roadless swamps of Lincolnshire, the Italians were 
erecting their edifices, sacred and secular, of brick, with their 
ornamentation in burned clay. The observant traveller who 
goes to Rome brings back with him lasting recollections of its 
several fine, tall, many-storeyed belfries built of brick, saving 
some few low marble columns with their imposts to the two 


small arches of the windows. Near Vesta’s Temple, by the 
Tiber, stands that curious old house, once Cola di Rienzi’s, alk 
of brick, elaborately wrought into so many kinds of decorative 
form. Ever and anon, in some of the old out-of-the-way 
churches at Rome, do we catch a glimpse of some nice piece. 
of burned-clay work, which has been spared by the ruthless 
hand of the would-be Classic architects in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. All over Tuscany are scattered fine 
examples of this style, and the whole of Lombardy is full of 
them. In Verona they often start up before us. Pavia shows. 
you the west front of St. Pantaleone’s ; Cremona, its cathedral ; 
Monza, its town-hall; Mantua, its ducal palace and St. 
Andrew’s, all rich in the splendid examples of what has been 
and yet may be done for architecture in its decorative members 
by the use of this material. Though last to be mentioned, 
almost the very first in importance is the great hospital at 
Milan, in all likelihood the finest specimen as a whole, beyond 
the Alps, of what decorative burned clay can do, and, perhaps 
better still, how it should be done, as far as its manipulation 
goes, to bring out all its beauties. Here we find that the 
squeezing was but the first part of that process through which 
those ornaments were made to go. Thrown out of their 
moulds, and while yet soft enough, they were, as needed, 
wrought again by hand, before being fired, and thus had given 
them a softening grace and a crispy sharpness which the 
modelling-stick of an artist can alone bestow. 


Indian Enamels. 
). FS OROYEES 

Enamelling or the art of fixing colours by melting in fire 
is of very ancient date ; it was practised by the Egyptians and 
carried to a high degree of perfection in Persia. The art is 
known in every part of India. It is chiefly employed in orna- 
menting arms and jewellery, not only in gold, but also in silver. 
Enamels being vitrifiable substances to which peculiar colours 
are given, we may compare the Indian with the European 
methods of making enamel. In general, ten parts of lead and 
three parts of tin are oxidised by continued heat and exposure 
to air. To the mixed oxides add ten parts of powdered quartz 
and ten parts of common salt, and melt in crucibles. Thus is 
obtained a white enamel, and the basis of coloured enamel, 
metallic oxides being added. The oxide of lead or of antimony 
produces a yellow enamel: reds are obtained by a mixture of 
the oxides of gold and iron. The oxides of copper, cobalt and 
iron give greens, violets and blues, and a variety of inter- 
mediate colours by mixtures. The workmen of Behar are 
stated to make two enamels, which are applied to the surface of 
some of the rings. One is yellow: five parts of lead are melted 
in a shallow crucible, and to these is added one part of tin, 
and the alloy is calcined for four or five hours. It is then 
heated to redness in the crucible of the glass furnace. One 
part of white quartz is next added, and the mass stirred about 
for three hours. It is then taken out with a ladle, poured out 
on a smooth stone or iron, and cooled in water. They then 
take one part of their palest green glass, and add a fourth part 
of the other materials to make the yellow enamel. The green 
enamel is made in the same manner ; and to the melted glass 
is added, not only the prepared lead and tin, but a small portion 
of the black oxide of copper. In Mysore they make a bright 
yellow enamel by first calcining five parts of lead and one of 
tin, then adding one part of zinc, calcined in a separate crucible. 
When these begin to adhere they are powdered in a mortar. 
When the maker of glass rings is at work he melts some of 
this powder, and while the ring is hot, with an iron rod applies 
some of it (the powder) to the surface of the glass. 


English Mouldings. 


Re A EAL EN. 


There are three planes in which mouldings will be found to 
lie—one parallel with the outer wall, which we shall designate 
the wall-plane ; one at right angles to it, or parallel with the 
soffit, which may be called the soffit-plane; and the third, the 
plane formed by chamfering on edge, which was generally (not 
invariably) done at an angle of about forty-five degrees, or the 
chamfer-plane. It is clear that ty sinking hollows in any one 
of these surfaces a group of mouldings would be developed. 
In considering any series of mouldings previously to copying 
them, the first point is to lay down on paper the various planes, 
that is, to ascertain the plane of the arch or other feature 
before the mouldings were cut. When this is done by accurate 
measurement, the rest of the process becomes comparatively 
easy, and the most complex and extensive combination, which 
it appears at first sight impossible to copy with anything like 
accuracy, may be readily disentangled, analysed, and sketched 
with precision. Without attending to these facts all attempts 
to do so will be futile. It may be alleged, as a general rule, 
that Early English mouldings lie on the planes rectangular; 
that Decorated, according to their kind, fall either on these, or 
on the chamfer-plane alone ; and that Perpendicular mouldings 
almost always lie on the last. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


161.__DETAIL SKETCHES OF GATEWAY. CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
: FINSBURY... [J. D. SEDDING.] 


162._GATEWAY, CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, FINSBURY. 


SHOW-ROOMS, NO. 10 OLD BOND STREET. 
HE building we illustrate to-day has some historic 
associations; the hall in the rear was the old 

Western Exchange, and one of the sights of London in 
1820. It is a lofty building, and has spacious galleries 
around supported on Doric columns. Its existence dates 
back to the sixteenth century. After being put to yarious 
uses, it has at last, with the front building, fallen into the 
hands of Messrs. Morcan & Co., Limited, coachbuilders, 
of Long Acre, W.C., extensive alterations having to be made 
to adapt it to the requirements of a show-room. Whilst 
leaving the hall intact, but little of the front building 
remains except the roof. The first floor has been removed 
to form a spacious entrance vestibule, two storeys high, and 
formed by a richly-carved solid oak arch of the full width 
of the building. The flooring is of mosaic pavement, and 
the walls and ceiling are elaborately panelled. The front 
elevation, which is entirely new, is Dutch Renaissance in 
style, the material used being red gauged brickwork with 
moulded and carved stone dressings. ‘The whole of the 
work was executed in three months by Messrs. Hit Bros., 
builders, of Mitcham Road, Streatham, S.W., from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. FREDERICK 
WHEELER, F.R.I.B.A., of 22 Chancery Lane, W.C., at the 
cost of 4,500/, 

THE “MANCHESTER EXAMINER AND TIMES” LAMP. 

HE lamp is to be illuminated ultimately with three 

sunbeam lights, each of 200 candle-power, placed 

in perpendicular form. ‘The office will also be lit with the 
electric light, the current for which will be supplied by the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Corporation. It will be the 
first provincial newspaper office in Londonso lighted. The 
lamp has been executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. LockrE WorTHINGTON, A.R.I.B.A., architect and sur- 
veyor, of 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE, CHISWICK. 


HE present church was built about thirty-eight years 
f ago by Mr. SHarpE, a banker. Owing to the in- 
crease in the population of the district the accommodation, 
which was adapted to the needs of Chiswick when it was a 
rural district, was found insufficient, and it was considered 
necessary to enlarge the church. Messrs. NEwMAN’s scheme, 
as shown in the illustration, is the third which was prepared, 
and it has obtained the sanction of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. It is to be hoped that a start will be soon made 
with the work, which is estimated to cost about 3,000/, 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


A MEETING of the Society of Architects was held at 

St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday last, when the 
president, Mr. Robert Walker, A.M.Inst.C.E., of Cork, de- 
livered the opening address of the session 1889-90 :— 

My first duty is to thank you for placing me in the chair of 
the Society of Architects for the session 1889-90. I esteem it 
a great honour that you should have elected me to the office of 
president unanimously, and notwithstanding that in my earlier 
years my lot was cast in this great metropolis and since that 
time up to the present my professional engagements have kept 
me in touch with the scene of my former labours, I regard your 
selection as a compliment to our provincial brethren with whom 
my lot is now chiefly cast. 

We must have great centres of thought and labour, but the 
spirit of decentralisation is abroad, and you have recognised the 
growth of that spirit by exhibiting a desire to bring the profes- 
sional practitioners in the outlying and remote parts of the 
kingdom into closer alliance with the great centres, with a view 
to making it manifest that all the members of the profession 
have a common interest in raising the standard of the attain- 
ments and efficiency of the whole body throughout Her Majesty’s 
jurisdiction ; and in this matter your policy is in line with that 


pursued by other societies and institutions, although you may 


claim to have given special prominence to it, as, for instance, 
in holding meetings of the Society in distant parts of the 
kingdom. 

It is fitting that I should from this place (although at the 
time the duty was not omitted) thank the local committee, 
composed in part of gentlemen belonging to our own Society 
and in part of those belonging to other professional bodies, 
who, at our recent visit to Cardiff, took upon themselves the 
labour of arranging the excursions to the various points of inte- 
rest in and around Cardiff, a district full of natural beauty and 
containing many evidences of the skill and ability of former 
workers in our art, now resting from their labours. 

We thank these gentlemen for their hospitality and courtesy; 
also the Mayor of Cardiff (Mr. David Jones), who in conjunc- 
tion with the local committee gave your visitors a reception. 
in the Town Hall onthe evening of their arrival. The Marquis 
of Bute, Lord Windsor, Mr. John Williams, J.P., and others 
who, through their representatives or personally, conducted us 
over the ancient and modern buildings, the grounds and the 
Docks, which were visited during the week, a special train 
being provided to take us round the extensive Bute Docks. 

Perhaps I may be permitted in this connection to say that 
Mr. Geo Thomas, our local hon. secretary, laid us under a 
special obligation by his unwearied attention so cheerfully 
rendered ; neither are we unmindful of the untiring services 
rendered by our secretary, Mr. G. A. T. Middleton. 

The meeting of the Society held in the historic Caerphilly 
Castle gave an opportunity to many members to take part in 
our proceedings, who, by reason of their residing long distances, 
from town, can rarely do so. 

You have heard the report of the last session’s work read 
by the Secretary, and it is not necessary that we should review 
the papers, which no doubt are still fresh in your recollections. 
We claim to be a progressive Society, whose object is to raise 
the standard of efficiency of our own members and that of the 
members of the profession at large. This latter object we hope 
to effect by inciting them to engage in the same good work. 
Our concern is, therefore, chiefly with the future, but our 
course should be shaped having due regard to the lessons of 
the past. 

I propose shortly to consider our relations to our imme- 
diate surroundings, and our relations and obligations to the 
public ; and in so doing I hope to suggest, and not more than 
suggest, some lines of thought which I trust may take root, 
and germinate in the form of papers by some of our members 
or friends during this session, and finally to point a policy that 
is to indicate a distinct and definite work which we should aim 
at accomplishing, and which, in my judgment, makes a first 
claim upon our attention. 

Societies and institutions should have a clearly defined 
programme, and devote to its accomplishment steady, per- 
sistent, and energetic effort. Our immediate surroundings may 
be said to be the client on the one hand, and the contractor, 
with his army of workers, on the other. The latter are our co- 
workers ; and if in any particular we fail to recognise this fact, 
by omitting to qualify ourselves to speak their technical 
language, if we do not or cannot translate our general drawings 
into clear working drawings and detailed description, our co- 
workers will fail to impart to the structure, through our default, 
that strength, fitness and beauty which we had hoped would 
be the outcome of our design. 

To design with strength, fitness, and beauty, it is necessary 
that we should have a knowledge of the nature and capabilities 
of the materials with which we build, and this is best acquired 
by studying the technical language, methods, and art of each 
trade. The chief constructor should be in touch with his co- 
workers, and his drawings and specifications should be rea 
guides, and be technically accurate. 

It may be said that, under existing circumstances, some 
men would find it impossible to comply with this condition. 
I quite think so too; but let the objector give the question 
consideration, and try to devise some means of altering the 
circumstances so as to render it possible to comply with the 
condition, if it be thought desirable that we should be conversant 
with the A. B. C. of our work. In discussing this question with 
a gentleman in the City not long since, he said, “I need not tell 
you that half the buildings that are put up would come tumbling 
down like a pack of cards only for the practical knowledge 
supplied by the contractor’s staff. Technical knowledge of 
construction filters up to instead of down from the head. The 
skilled workman coaches the foreman, the foreman the clerk of 
works, and sometimes the contractor and the architect—Never ? 
Well, hardly ever.” This sweeping statement, although it may 
not be accurate in its extent, contains more truth than is either 
pleasant to contemplate or creditable to our body. While the 
builder and his workmen should be as competent to “read” a 
drawing as the architect who prepared it, the architect should 
be conversant with the methods of each trade and the possibili- 
ties of producing the desired results in each material which he 
selects, 
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In relation to the client, the first difficulties which the young 
architect especially has to encounter are arranging terms and 
taking instructions. The first is disposed of by stating clearly 
and fully at the outset what the fees of the architect and quan- 
tity surveyor are to be. As to the second, “taking instruc- 
tions,” here it is that misunderstandings, often leading to dis- 
putes, have their rise. It is necessary that the architect should 
study his client’s requirements, not only from what he says but 
from his surroundings, and he should cultivate the use of 
accurate descriptive language, so as to be able to produce a 
word picture which will assist his client in giving instructions. 
In submitting probationary drawings which are meant to test 
the correct understanding of the instructions, it is necessary to 
discover to what extent your client comprehends a drawing. 
Sometimes it is not understood, and then it only obscures the 
clear impression which may have been produced by the graphic 
description which it purports to illustrate, in which case it is 
wise to lay aside the drawing and repeat the description, and, 
when the proper time comes, to invite your client to read the 
specification. In every case during the progress of the works 
where additional works are ordered, attention should be called 
to the fact that increased outlay was being incurred, and the 
exact sum, if possible, ascertained and noted in the order given 
at the time. 

I need not refer to the clients who can prepare an outline 
plan and state clearly their requirements beyond saying that 
it is pleasant to work for them, 

All buildings upon which architects are called to exercise 
their functions demand, in a greater or less degree, careful 
study of the purposes for which they are destined. This in- 
volves acquiring a knowledge of the operations to be carried 
on, so as to devise the required sequence of its parts, adapting 
each to its several uses, and providing the best possible 
arrangement. The architect must not only have a perfect 
knowledge of the language which he speaks and writes in, but 
he must have, if he is to be successful, a well-trained mind, 
with all its powers cultivated, his reason and judgment matured, 
he must have a clear perception, and be full of resource. Mere 
knowledge without wisdom, without the power and skill to 
apply it fittingly, is not sufficient; training and technical know- 
ledge will not take the place of natural gifts. My view is that 
aspirants to our profession, with and without natural gifts and 
genius, require to receive a liberal, general, and special educa- 
tion, and technical training to develop the maximum of good 
results in each. There will, however, be always that difference 
in the power of designing with beauty and efficiency between 
them which is due to the difference in degree in which each 
possesses natural gifts, capacity, and fitness. 

The special education and training of those intended for the 
profession of architecture is of the first importance, and should 
commence in early life. There is a certain basis of elementary 
education which is common to all pursuits, but when that 
limit is reached, the special subjects and technical training 
should commence, and this after carefully testing and dis- 
covering special aptitude. 

It is unfortunate for all concerned when anyone drifts into 
a profession or occupation for which no natural aptitude exists. 
Where parents or guardians are unable to discover the “ bent ” 
of a boy’s mind, so as to guide his studies with a view to fitting 
him for the calling which his natural aptitude suggests, in such 
cases, and they are very numerous, the difficulty may be met 
by teachers and inspectors holding examinations with a view 
to discovering the leanings and nature of the powers of each 
boy’s mind, and guiding his studies in the direction which gave 
promise of the best results in after life. -This course would 
lead up to shaping the scholar’s future, and fitting him for 
such pursuit as gave promise of the maximum of success. 
This course is pursued in other places. 

_ This policy points to a complete system of education which 
includes the hands as well as the head, and which may possibly 
be promulgated by our paternal Government, when, some time 
in the future, it may have leisure for the discharge of paternal 
functions. In the meantime we must rely on our own efforts 
for improvement. 

_ In our profession, as well as in all others, and in every 
institution of the commonwealth where improvement is desired, 
or strength, vigour and stability is to be attained, imperfections 
eliminated, and all that is good, beautiful and true established 
ona lasting basis, by a gradual but permanent process which 
eschews drastic methods, we commence with the young. By 
this course, which has proved its potency in many good causes, 
and perhaps in some bad ones, we respect vested interests, 
where such exist, and we avoid doing evil that good may come. 
That our profession suffers from incompetent and unqualified 
practitioners has been acknowledged for many years, and 
needs only to be stated here for my present purpose. The 
fact has been demonstrated in papers read in this hall and 
elsewhere. 

I cannot but believe that some of the incompetent men feel 
the misery of attempting to discharge functions for which they 
possess no knowledge or fitness, and may feel tortured at the 


sight of their own faulty, dangerous, and hideous creations. If 
they do not, others do. I can feel sympathy for such men, if 
any exist, for probably the tide of circumstances drifted them 
hopelessly into the false position. 

I can conceive that there are many others, for Providence 
is merciful, who deceive themselves and are not conscious that 
they labour under any disability. Some men are colour blind, 
some have no taste, some no sense of deformity when the 
horror is conceived by themselves ; some have no moral percep- 
tion, but have the courage of ignorance, build unstable walls, 
endangering life, and provide for slower death by poison intro- 
duced through unsanitary appliances and methods, and a host 
of other evils and troubles which have been frequently 
scheduled, and are inflicted on the public under cover of an 
assumed title worn with placid effrontery because there is no 
remedy against the practice. 

I am not aware that these sinners commit the sacrilege of 
entering the domain of art, and I am not in a position to 
sustain an indictment against them in the esthetic regions. So 
far as I know, they do not soar so high as to commit artistic 
crimes. In this matter “the boot is on the other leg,” as my 
censorious friend said, if I may be pardoned for again quoting 
that gentleman. He was very strong upon this point. When I 
asked, “How do you propose to deal with the unquestioned 
absence of technical training and scientific knowledge in the men 
whose duty it is to guide the builders?” he answered, “There 
is no use in trying to educate them ; they are too idle, and have 
no taste for acquiring the necessary knowledge ; they will get on 
somehow as they do now—they are pulled through by the 
builders. You must know, as I do, that the great majority 
could not prepare a detail drawing showing the construction of 
any portion of a building, and as for scientific attainments, in 
the great majority of the profession it is an unknown quantity. 
Then, again, the builders rely on their foremen, and a good 
clerk of the works plays an important part in carrying out a 
structure, and they in their turn rely on the skilled workmen.” 
If this be true in any instance the head and tail have changed 
places, and we have an illustration of the “last being first and 
the first last.” 

I have here quoted the views of a strong opponent of the 
Registration and Education Bill now before Parliament in a 
modified form, and this brings one to the policy to which I 
point as worthy of the Society of Architects’ persistent efforts 
to accomplish. It will raise the standard of excellence and 
efficiency of the profession, and thereby benefit it and the 
public alike, and I trust, if you agree to the proposition, that 
the efforts used will be marked by a due and courteous regard 
for the opinions of members of the profession who may hold at 
present a different view, and whose experience would be 
invaluable in shaping the details of the measure if their 
judgment went with the proposal. 

I hope that the members of the profession, outside the 1,300 
who have already pronounced in favour of the measure, will 
consider it so as to master its details. It is before them in 
the form of “papers” and a draft Bill, easily procurable. It 
may perhaps be desirable to reprint what has been written on 
the subject and give it wider circulation. : 

The object and scope of the measure before Parliament may 
be gathered from the third section, which reads :—“ A Council 
which shall be styled the General Council of Architectural 
Education and Registration of the United Kingdom, hereinafter 
referred to as the General Council, shall be established, and 
branch Councils for England, Scotland, and Ireland respec- 
tively formed thereout as hereinafter mentioned.” 

The Bill is drawn in a similar manner to numerous kindred 
Acts already passed by Parliament, and its provisions through- 
out are based on principles which Parliament has endorsed and 
promulgated as being wise and just. It is only necessary to 
refer to the Medical Act of 1858 as a precedent which deals 
with a precisely similar state of things to that which the Archi- 
tects’ Bill is designed to remedy, and to which it bears a 
singular analogy. The subject, as treated in the Bill, is one 
that lends itself to calm discussion, and I trust that the further 
consideration of the measure will be marked by an absence of 
personalities. 

The first effect of the Registration Bill, if passed, will be to 
put a stop to any further increase in the numbers of incom- 
petent practitioners ; but in doing so the vested rights of all 
men in practice will be respected. This is simply honest, and 
Parliament would not consent to the absence of this provision 
in the Bill, which is a principle observed in all enactments of 
a similar kind; and the obstinate attempt to exclude it from 
the Medical Act was the chief cause of delaying its passage for 
thirty years. This provision, the principle of which is an axiom 
of Parliamentary practice, is objected to, as giving status to 
unqualified persons, by the very people who slept while the 
tares were being sown by the enemy of their own neglect and 
indifference. The effects of that neglect they now propose to 
root out, but the old instruction says, wait until the harvest 
(of education) comes. Until then let both grow up together ; 
time will remove the tares by a natural process without 
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violence or disturbing the equilibrium of the present state of 
things. All reforms, to be just and beneficial, must be initiated 
in a spirit of compromise, and the process must be slow. 

The opposite objection to the last stated has been urged 
against the Bill, to the effect that the measure is, by its restric- 
tions, adverse to the growth of art, by the possible exclusion 
from the profession of an unborn genius who is to have no 
capacity for being educated. Of course this objection was 
meant as a joke, and requires no comment by way of refutation, 
but it is worthy of note that some few regarded it as serious. 

It was stated by Lord Elcho that the Medical Act was 
under the consideration of Parliament for thirty years owing to 
the persistent opposition of colleges of surgeons and physicians. 
In 1858 they at length gave way, on obtaining the positions 
similar to those given to the R.1.B.A. in this Bill. When Mr. 
Cooper said that at length none were hostile to the measure 
but unqualified practitioners, it is on record, however, that one 
medical college (Edinburgh) did petition against the Act in 
that year, which proved to be the last of the long struggle. 
Section 15, which admitted all practitioners under certain 
stipulations, attracted to itself more hostility than any other of 
the provisions, which followed it to the last stage, but this clause 
was finally passed by 138to 57. There is a similar clause in this 
Bill with similar stipulations. 

In 1886 the Registration Committee, which had been 
appointed by a Conference held on April 6th of that year, 
sent out a declaration tothe leading members of the profession, 
to the extent of 2,500, in favour of a Registration and Education 
Bill; 1,300 were returned signed and approved, and only 3 
expressing doubt or disapproval. This was a larger proportion 
than usually marks the interest which men take in elections to 
office in clubs and institutes, and is accordingly very significant. 
I have confined myself in these remarks chiefly to some of the 
prosaic features of our everyday office life, and perhaps I have 
been led to do so, in some degree, owing to having received 
letters from time to time from young architects seeking for 
guidance in the most elementary matters. 

I take leave to say, however, that I think the public taste is 
growing in the direction of appreciating and approving of that 
beauty in architecture which grows out of the fitness and con- 
struction of our buildings. The relation of construction and 
fitness to the artistic form and finish of our buildings is the 
same as that between the scales in music and the finished com- 
position—the themes are endless, and the mode of treatment 
subject to no limit but that imposed by the degree of technical 
knowledge and genius of the composer. I must not, however, 
be tempted to enter again into the paradise of our work, lest I 
should linger there unduly. I am concerned at present with 
much less delightful matters to talk about. The burthen of my 
remarks deals with the unqualified practitioner who, in most 
part if not in every case, is found outside the limits of pro- 
fessional bodies; but there are also a great number of men of 
marked ability, and many distinguished men who have not 
allied themselves with any society or institute. This is not well ; 
they may not gain any personal advantage by joining, but the 
hands of those who are working for the common good, by all 
qualified men joining one or other of the many professional 
bodies already established in town and country, would be 
greatly strengthened. 

I think you have done something towards the healthy efforts 
which are being made in several quarters to deal with im- 
portant matters. Provoking unto good works is an old method. 
I wish them heartily complete success. A very few years ago 
one was led to ask, looking out upon the mass of lifeless 
indifference that has marked the members of cur profession in 
matters relating to the common interest, and say, “Can these 
dry bones live?” There are signs of life. One observes a 
movement, a shaking amongst the inert masses. 

Some of the leaders of our profession have spoken words 
of wisdom worthy of their positions and high attainments. I 
trust that they will bear good fruit. 

There appears to be one great disability in promulgating 
measures for our advancement : there are no available funds. 
The Registration Bill provides the necessary funds for the 
education which it promulgates. Education is the substantial 
and vital force of the measure, which is to work out the gradual 
rising of the standard of attainments and efficiency in the 
aggregate of practitioners. It is the little leaven which will 
leaven the whole lump. I venture to hope, therefore, that all 
the members of the profession. will give this Bill their careful 
consideration, and ultimately their support, when it must be 
carried. 


AN OLD GLOUCESTER HOUSE. 


HE canon’s house in College Green, Gloucester, which was 
occupied for many years by the late Rev. R. Harvey, is 

now undergoing reparation under the supervision of Messrs. 
Waller & Son, the Chapter architects, and an interesting dis- 
covery has been made, says the Gloucester Chronicile, during 


the progress of the work. The front elevation of the house is 
of red brick, and there is nothing in its external appearance to 
indicate that it has any claim to antiquity. At the western end 
is a separate small building, with gabled roof, which has hitherto 
been used as servants’ rooms. It has been found that the 
uppermost of these chambers has been constructed inside an 
ancient and spacious hall, with a good and lofty timbered roof 
of massive proportions. There are the remains of a carved 
stone fireplace in the east wall; but the chimney has been 
closed with brickwork, though part of the ornamental mantel 
remains in the wall. The old timbered roof was entirely con- 
cealed by an ordinary lath-and-plaster ceiling. The floor of 
the modern chamber has been built three or four feet above 
the level of the floor of the ancient hall. At the rear, on the 
ground level, is a series of small rooms which have been used 
as out-offices. These, it has been found, were originally entered 
by arched doorways of timber, constructed with massive timber 
side-posts and beams above. The whole of this ancient work, 
which is probably some five hundred years old, is exceedingly 
well constructed with oak or chesnut, and the quantity of timber 
employed shows the unlimited resources in that respect pos- 
sessed by the ancient craftsmen. For what purpose this lofty 
hall and the smaller rooms were erected it is impossible to say ; 
but it may be that they were intended as a guests’-hall and 
chambers for visitors to the abbey. 


THE RESTORATION OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 


()* Saturday, at the Royal Courts of Justice, Mr. Jeune, Q.C., 

Chancellor of the Diocese of St. Albans, heard a petition 
presented by Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, Aldenham House, 
Elstree, for a faculty to enable him to restore, repair, and refit 
the lady chapel of St. Albans Abbey. Owing to the peculiar 
circumstances attending the dispute, which has caused a spirited 
controversy in architectural and clerical circles, considerable 
interest was shown in the proceedings. Sir Walter Phillimore, 
Q.C. (Mr. C. A. Cripps with him), appeared on behalf of Mr. 
Gibbs. Lord Grimthorpe, the only opponent to the application, 
appeared in person. A considerable number of years ago a 
faculty to restore the abbey was granted to a committee, who, 
however, were unable to carry out their work for want of funds. 
Lord Grimthorpe (then Sir Edmund Beckett, Q.C.) offered to 
take up the work at his own expense, and the offer was accepted. 
Mr. Gibbs a few years since undertook the restoration of the 
high altar screen, which is now almost completed. The petition 
now presented is for a faculty which would enable Mr. Gibbs 
to restore the lady chapel, which is in a very bad state of 
repair. Lord Grimthorpe opposes broadly on the ground that 
the faculty granted to him after taking up the work on the 
failure of the committee covers the whole fabric, while on the 
other side it is alleged that the portion which Mr. Gibbs asks 
to have control over for restoration purposes is not part of the 
cathedral, and consequently does not come within the terms of 
Lord Grimthorpe’s faculty. The first witness called was Mr. 
Harry Hems, sculptor, Exeter, who has carried out the work of 
restoring the high altar screen under the direction of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield. Cross-examined by Lord Grimthorpe, he stated the 
work which yet remains to be done on the screen. He had 
had no orders about the great cross. He thought the work at 
the screen would have cost Mr. Gibbs fully 10,0007. Sir Arthur 
Blomfield was next called, and he gave evidence as to various 
structural works. He had no orders from Mr. Gibbs at present 
for more work at the abbey. It was arranged that the evidence 
on each side should be completed before the addresses of 
counsel, and Lord Grimthorpe was sworn. He was examined 
at considerable length by Sir W. Phillimore as to the part he 
had taken in regard to the work of restoring the various por- 
tions of the fabric, and he gave his interpretation of the con- 
troversial terms mentioned in former faculties. He claimed 
that the reredos was a matter which he could have restored 
under his faculty, and put statues in it. It might be a matter 
of discretion whether he would put in statues or not, but, as to 
the right to do it, he had no more doubt on the point than he 
had as to his right to restore the nave and fit it for service. 
He also claimed that he had power to put in a table under the 
reredos, the rector having removed the previous one. It was 
part of the necessary fittings. The Archdeacon of St. Albans 
and the churchwardens wrote to him on the 18th ult., stating 
that they had observed with great surprise that his lordship 
had recently placed a table against the great screen in the 
cathedral without consulting them. Lord Grimthorpe, they 
believed, knew that Mr. Gibbs had already offered to the 
bishop, archdeacon, and churchwardens a table for the same 
purpose. They therefore could not accept his lordship’s table, 
and asked him to remove it. Lord Grimthorpe’s reply, dated 
November 5, stated that on his return home he found what he 
could only call an impertinent letter from the archdeacon and 
churchwardens. They ought to have known that his faculty 
enabled him to restore and refit the cathedral for church service 
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without limitation, and the whole letter of the archdeacon and 
churchwardens showed that they considered the communion 
table in the presbytery part of the fittings. He therefore de- 
‘clined to remove it except under an order—which was incon- 
ceivable—of an ecclesiastical Court. At the close of Lord 
Grimthorpe’s evidence Sir W. Phillimore proceeded to address 
the Court on the legal points involved. The further hearing 
of the case was adjourned for a week. 


THE OLD WESTERN EXCHANGE. 


apie Old Western Exchange, which is now utilised as part 

of the premises of Messrs. Morgan & Co., Limited, in 
1820 was one of the sights of London. It ran parallel with the 
Burlington Arcade, the entrance being from 10 Old Bond 
Street, and was at one time the grand banqueting hall. This 
hall is 170 feet by 105 feet, is very lofty, and has spacious 
galleries all round, supported by handsome Doric columns, 
highly decorated. There are numerous ante-rooms covering a 
large space of ground at the rear of several houses in Old Bond 
Street, the whole abutting on the Burlington Arcade, to which 
at one time there was an entrance. Its existence dates back to 
about the end ofthe sixteenth century, when the northern part of 
the street ended here. New Bond Street was then an open 
field known as Conduit Mead, named from one of the conduits 
which supplied this part of London with water. Pope speaks 
of this house as the country mansion of an eccentric nobleman 
and courtier of the reign of James II., who was celebrated for 
his passion for dancing. At the age of 75, after the death of 
George, Prince of Denmark, he is said.to have demanded an 
audience of Queen Anne to persuade Her Majesty to dispel her 
grief “by applying to this exercise.” He was afterwards for- 
bidden the Royal presence. Pascal Paoli, the Corsican 
patriot, stayed here, and was commonly visited by Boswell. 
Among the many eminent personages who resided here were 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, the distinguished president of the Royal 
Academy, and the Countess of Macclesfield, mother of the poet, 
Richard Savage. She died in this house in 1753, Surviving her 
son and the publication of his life by Johnson. In F ebruary, 
1768, Sterne expired here after a long illness. The celebrated 
debating society of which Lord Townshend and George Canning 
were members was held here, the latter first practising the art 
of debate in such questions as the French Revolution. F oam- 
ing jugs of porter occupied the tables during the sittings of the 
club, this being the only beverage allowed. On one occasion 
Canning compared a pot of this liquor to the eloquence of 
Mirabeau, as “empty and vapid as his patriotism—foam and 
froth at the top, heavy and muddy within.” Here also were 
held the meetings of the Association of Baronets, instituted by 
Sir Richard Brown for the purpose of asserting the rights of 
the members of that order to the use of heraldic supporters, 
a coronet, the prefix “honourable,” and other more tangible 
and substantial advantages. Byron, Sir Walter Scott, and Tom 
Moore frequently met here. In 1820 this place was converted 
into a bazaar, known, as already stated, as the Western Ex- 
change. Though a fashionable resort before dinner of the idle 
and well-to-do, it did not last many years. Since then it has 
had a chequered existence, being occupied by commercial firms 
for various purposes. 


THE DISCOVERIES AT TEL-EL-AMARNA. 


Ne the conversazione of the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society on last Friday evening, Professor A. H. 
Sayce delivered his address on “ Letters from Syria and 
Palestine before the Age of Moses.” The Professor said a 
marvellous discovery had recently been made in Egypt. They 
had been suddenly brought face to face with the civilised world 
as it existed in the days when the Israelites were. groaning 
under the burdens of their Egyptian taskmasters. They could 
handle the very letters that were written by the princes and 
governors of Canaan when as yet Joshua was unborn, and they 
could trace the course of events that led to the mission of 
Moses and the exodus of Israel out of Egypt. On the eastern 
banks of the Nile was a big line of mounds, known to the 
natives under the name of Tel-el-Amarna. About two years 
ago Some natives while going on with their work of disinter- 
ment discovered among the foundations a number of clay 
tablets covered with characters, the like of which had not pre- 
viously been seen in the land of Egypt. He was able to see 
some that were half obliterated, and found that they consisted 
of letters and despatches written in Babylonian characters and 
in the language of Babylon. Some of the letters showed that 
they must have been written about 1430BC, orabout a hundred 
J assigned by Egyptologists to the 
! It was sufficiently Startling to learn that at this early 
period of history the chief sovereigns of the civilised world 
Separated though they were from one another by vast tracts of 
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country, were nevertheless carrying on an active correspond- 
ence. But a greater surprise was yet to come, Not only did 
the kings of Assyria and Babylonia correspond with the Egyptian 
monarch in the language and writing of their own country, a con- 
tinuous literary intercourse in the same language and writing was 
being carried on throughout the whole length and breadth of 
Western Asia. In short, the whole civilised world of the East 
was as Closely knit together in literary intercourse as they were 
in these modern days of the penny post. Nothing could happen 
in the distant world or far Orient without its being immediately 
communicated to the Egyptian Court. Even the sickness of an 
official or the planting of some trees were considered events — 
sufficiently important to be the subject of a despatch. The 
Babylonian language was the common language of diplomacy 
and educated society, just as Latin was in the Middle Ages or 
as French had been in recent years. But between learning 
Babylonian and learning French there was a wide difference. 
In order to read and write French it was needful to learn only 
an alphabet of twenty-six letters, whereas the Babylonian lan- 
guage contained more than six hundred different characters, 
and every one of these represented more than one phonetic 
value, and could moreover be used ideographically to express 
an idea. The forms of the characters, furthermore, were not 
fixed. To learn the syllabary, even apart from the language 
which it embodied, implied years of labour and education. It 
implied, moreover, the existence of teachers and scholars, as 
well as of schools and libraries. Before the age of the Exodus, 
before the birth of Moses, they found the whole Oriental world 
reading and writing, founding libraries, and learning foreign 
languages, and closely united in an active literary correspond- 
ence. Let them consider what an important bearing such a 
discovery must have upon the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. We had hitherto taken it for granted that the world 
of Moses was narrow and circumscribed, that a knowledge 
of letters was confined to a few in the cultivated kingdoms 
of Egypt and Babylonia, and that the populations of Canaan 
were as illiterate as the populations of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. Suddenly the veil had been drawn aside which had 
for centuries hidden that ancient world from their eyes, and 
we found it a world much like our own, educated and literary, 
constantly informed of all that was passing in the countries 
around it, and enjoying an advantage which we no longer 
possessed—that of a common medium of literary intercourse. 
The officers of the Egyptian king seem to have been constantly 
intriguing one against the other, with the help of the vassal 
princes or “petty” kings of the Canaanitish races, and a con- 
siderable part of the collection found at Tel-el-Amarna consists 
of the complaints and charges they brought against each other. 
One of the tablets now at Berlin was a letter from Lab-api, in 
which he defended himself against certain accusations that had 
been made to the King concerning him, possibly by his col- 
league Su-arda-Ka. In the Hebrew of the Old Testament the 
God of Israel was usually denoted, not by a singular noun, but 
by the plural Z/ohim, “gods.” It was strange to find on the 
tablets of Tel-el-Amarna that the same use of the plural “ gods ” 
in a singular sense was known in Canaan long before the 
children of Israel entered the country, showing that the use of 
the word was an ancient usage which had been consecrated by 
custorm from early days. The tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, the 
Professor pointed out, had explained to them the meaning of 
the revolution in Egypt which ushered in what was known as 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. The Nineteenth Dynasty ought to 
have a special interest for us, because Egyptologists had long 
been agreed that the exodus of Israel must have taken place 
while it was reigning, and that conclusion had now been 
brilliantly verified by Mr. Neville’s discovery of Pithon, the 
city which the Israelites built for the Pharaoh of the oppression, 
The chief sufferers from the wars of the Pharaoh were the 
Canaanites of Palestine. They stood between the Hittites 
and the Egyptians, and their cities were destroyed and 
their fields devastated, sometimes by the one and some- 
times by the other. The way was thus prepared for the 
Israelitish conquest of Canaan, the Hittite invasion and 
the Egyptian campaigns having destroyed all power of resist- 
ance to a new foe. The tablets showed that the revolution 
which led to the rise of the Nineteenth Dynasty represented 
the successful reaction of the national party against the foreign 
Asiatising tendencies of the last sovereigns of that dynasty. It 
meant the expulsion of the Semitic stranger, who had excluded 
the native Egyptian from the offices of State, and even the 
court of Pharaoh ; it meant the restoration of the national faith 
and the suppression of the Asiatic religion, which had been 
sought to be unwillingly imposed on the people. There was a 
close parallel between that insurrection and the insurrection of 
Arabi in our own day. The avowed object of Arabi and his 
followers was to expel the foreigners who governed Egypt and 
received the salaries which native Egyptians would have other- 
wise enjoyed, and behind that avowed object was a further 
desire to stamp out Christianity and make the religion of 
Mahomet once more supreme in the valley of the Nile. The 
revolution of Arabi was unsuccessful; the reaction against 
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Semitic domination, which brought about the fall of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, proved to be a success. That was the 
chief difference between the two movements. The causes 
which lay behind them were much the same. Proceeding, 
Professor Sayce said the correspondence threw light on what 
had hitherto been a grave difficulty in the way of accepting the 
date assigned to the exodus of Israel by the Egyptologists. 
There was no longer any discrepancy between the words of the 
Book of Exodus and the date assigned by Egyptology to the 
Exodus itself. A bridge had been thrown, as it were, across the 
deep chasm which had divided us from the age of the Exodus, and 
we could now study the life and feelings, the hopes and fears, of 
the men who created history in that long past day. When all 
the letters of Tel-el-Amarna were fully read, we should know 
something at last about the causes which led up to the settle- 
ment of Israel in Canaan, and the message it was empowered to 
deliver to mankind. The clay library of Tel-el-Amarna was 
but one of the clay libraries that existed at the time when it 
was formed. They could not all have perished. Even in the 
damp climate of Palestine and Syria the clay record would 
remain when the papyrus and parchment, and even stone, 
would decay and crumble. A lucky chance had revealed to us 
the texts of Tel-el-Amarna, at a moment when their value 
could be understood and their contents could be deciphered. 
Systematic search ought to reveal to us those other libraries 
which still lay beneath the soil waiting for the spade of the 
excavator. Egypt was but the land to which the clay missives 
were sent ; the land from which they came had still to yield up 
their dead. If the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna had nothing else to 
teach us, this lesson alone would be sufficient. We are but at 
the beginning of discovery, and our children, if not ourselves, 
were destined to rescue from their graves the written monu- 
ments of a reviving past. The Egyptian peasant, in his 
ignorance, had exhumed for us the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna ; it 
remained for us, in our knowledge, to discover for ourselves the 
fibraries to which they pointed. 


GLASGOW BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


N a letter to the Glasgow Herald Mr. John Honeyman 
writes :—“ The building regulations of Glasgow are at 
present on their trial.” They have been so for many years, 
and, in the opinion of all best qualified to judge, have long ago 
been found to be utterly wanting. Several years ago the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects made a vigorous effort to bring 
this home to the conviction of the authorities. They gave the 
matter the most careful consideration, interviewed the Lord- 
Advocate on the subject, and, at his suggestion, prepared and 
printed a draft of such regulations as they thought suitable. 
Indeed, they spared neither time nor expense in their disinte- 
rested attempt to get these building regulations amended for 
the better protection of the community, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that their efforts were unavailing entirely through 
the apathy of the Glasgow press, which practically ignored 
them—as it too generally does things architectural. The 
obstacle, so far as the authorities were concerned, was simply 
unwillingness, begotten of sentimentality, todo away with that 
time-honoured institution, the Dean of Guild Court, for which 
not one word can be said by anyone who takes the trouble to 
consider how the work entrusted to it is done elsewhere—at 
least in England, where the admirable results to which you 
refer are obtained. Surely the fact that the preventable fires 
in London are at the rate of five per annum, while in Glasgow 
they are at the rate of thirty-one, is not a reason for giving 
additional power to that antiquated and unsatisfactory body, 
the Dean of Guild Court, as you imply, and as ex-Dean of 
Guild Walls some time ago insisted, but rather a convincing 
argument in favour of our assimilating our practice here to the 
London practice, involving the radical change which the 
Glasgow Institute recommended. There is not a district in 
London where the buildings are not looked after by a thoroughly 
competent surveyor, who, as required by the Act, has passed 
an examination conducted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; and, in point of fact, some of the most able archi- 
tects in London are district surveyors. Here, on the other 
hand, the authorities cling to the egregious mistake of believing 
in “the practical man.” We have what may almost be termed 
an amusing illustration of this in the fact recorded in the Herald 
afew days ago, that the Procurator-Fiscal and the Dean of 
Guild Court have respectively entrusted their inquiry into the 
complicated causes of the lamentable accident at Greenhead to 
two practical men. It happens that they are practical men of 
the very highest character, but what—I should like to know— 
would be thought of the Board of Trade if, after some great 
railway disaster here, they entrusted the investigation of the 
circumstances to two railway contractors? The fact seems all 
the more extraordinary as two men stand conspicuously out as 
eminently qualified for such a duty—Mr. John Carrick for the 
Dean of Guild Court, and Mr. Robertson, of H.M. Office of 


Works, for the Fiscal. The present Lord Dean of Guild is 
exceptionally qualified for the office he holds, but his successor, 
for aught we know, and in spite of anything we as citizens can 
do, may be absolutely incompetent. Is it wise, then, to vest 
such an executive with additional powers? By adopting some 
modification of the London system we are not—except as to 
the modifications—trying an experiment. That system has 
been in operation for more than one generation, and the excel- 
lence of its results has been fully acknowledged. 


THE RESULTS OF THE ART CONGRESS. 


Q* the 7th inst. Professor Baldwin Brown opened the class of 

Fine Art in Edinburgh University. He began by explain- 
ing that the course for the winter session would be on the general 
subject of the decorative arts. Last year’s course having dealt 
with architecture, sculpture, and painting, mainly as arts of 
expression, the lectures of the present session would be devoted 
to the decorative aspect of the arts of form. The interest of 
such a study would not, however, be merely technical. To sup- 
pose so would be to adopt the low modern idea of the arts of 
decoration, against which so many speakers at the recent Art 
Congress had protested. The decorative artist was no new 
ornamentalist, but had in the past embodied in his work ideas 
of a religious, national, and poetical order, which gave to his 
work the highest interest for the general student. One of the 
best results of the Art Congress recently held in Edinburgh had 
been the reassertion of the dignity of the work of the arts of 
decoration, and the vindication of its place on an equal level 
with the cabinet picture, which to most people was still the be- 
all and end-all of art. -One or two stock debating-society 
themes had been brought upon the tapis at the Art Congress, 
and remained still as far from settlement as they had been 
before. One of these was the question, Was the artist or the 
layman the best critic of art ?—a question as old as Plato, and 
a capital one for a Congress, for it gave the artist the oppor- 
tunity of declaring that “ he did not care what the critics said 
of him ;” while the literary expert could delight his audience 
by quoting the contradictory opinions of artists about their own 
craft. It was obvious that the best critic was the man who had 
the keenest insight, broadest knowledge, and most unprejudiced 
mind, and such a one would sometimes be found among the 
artists and sometimes in the ranks of the laity. Another good 
debating-society question was that of the importance or the 
reverse of subject in works of pictorial art. A heroic minority 
of artists and critics in the present day were prepared to 
sacrifice out of the art of painting all interest but that of 
decorative quality and technical expertness. They had stated 
their views at the Congress, curiously enough by the lips of one 
honourably distinguished among his brother painters for his 
efforts to make his art what Jean Francois Millet said all paint- 
ing should be—a language toexpress thoughts. That very expres- 
sion of Millet’s had indeed been echoed at the Congress by a 
Royal Academician, who had called the higher forms of art “a 
language for expressing ideas,” which “ must be valued accord- 
ing to the importance and dignity of the ideas it expressed.” 
Whatever the heroic minority affirmed, the broad judgment of 
educated persons on works of imitative art would doubtless 
remain the same, and one could not help feeling a certain pity 
for a painter or critic who was bound by a narrow theory to 
prefer the painting of Teniers to that of Giotto. Passing on to 
the more serious business of the Congress, the Professor noticed 
the idea of the solidarity of the arts to which so much testimony 
had been borne during the Congress, and urged the claim of 
architecture to be recognised as the “ Mistress Art,” presiding 
as the first among equals over the operations of the arts of 
decoration in form and colour. A reorganisation of artistic 
education on the basis of this idea was a thing urgently needed. 
A good deal of criticism had been directed against the South 
Kensington system, mainly because it failed to make decorative 
artists, and only turned out would-be painters of cabinet pic- 
tures. It was a question, however, whether schools like those 
on the South Kensington model could effectually encourage 
design in its higher branches. Such encouragement and 
teaching could only be properly given on a solid basis of 
architectural study. A higher school or academy of architec- 
ture and the arts of decoration, substituting principles for rules 
and stimulus for routine, might do the work more effectually in 
half the time. A complete scheme of national education in art, 
such as was prefigured in the paper contributed to the Con- 
gress by the greatest of living artists, Mr. G. F. Watts, might 
be constituted as follows :—(1) Primary education in drawing 
in all elementary schools with teaching of the simpler industrial 
arts ; (2) sound instruction in advanced drawing and in 
modelling, in anatomy and perspective, and elementary 
design and ornament, to be imparted by the Science and Art 
Department ; (3) an artistic education in painting and sculpture, 
te be carried on as it is now by the Royal Scottish Academy ; 
(4) architecture, and the principles and practice of the decora- 
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tive arts, to be taken in hand by a new institution founded by 
public subscription, and carried on by architects and teachers 
under suitable control ; (5) thorough instruction, to be imparted 
by practical experts, in the processes of manufacture and handi- 
craft, to enable the designer to apply his artistic knowledge of 
principles to proper effect. Such a system, if properly worked, 
would at any rate be the means of bringing out whatever artistic 
talent of whatever kind existed in the community, though no 
system could create art where the natural gift was non-existent. 


THE “TEMPLE OF HEAVEN,” PEKIN. 


HE famous Temple or Altar of Heaven at Pekin was de- 
stroyed by fireon September 18. It was at first believed, 
and was so reported to the Throne, that the edifice had been 
struck by lightning ; but, according to later information tele- 
graphed to Hong Kong, two men were arrested as the incendi- 
aries. The fire commenced at 5.15 P.M. onthe 18th, and by 
4 o’clock on the morning of the 19th the temple was a heap of 
smouldering ruins. Immediately before the fire the capital 
was visited by an extraordinary storm of hail, rain, and light- 
ning. Houses were flooded, roads rendered quite impassable, 
and hail fell in thick showers. The temple is described as 
being 99 feet in height, with a triple roof of blue tiles, which 
was repaired a century ago. It differed from Buddhist pagodas 
in having the roofs circular and placed one above the other. 
It was erected over an altar, and is believed to date from the 
fifth century of our era. It was used in the first month of the 
Chinese calendar, when, at the opening of spring, the Emperor 
leaves the palace to pray for a fruitful year. It contained the 
tablets of the Imperial ancestors, as well as that of the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe. The ritual involved the sacrifice on the 
altar by fire of one selected bullock ; the emperor knelt on the 
round central stone of the altar and prostrated himself before 
the tablet to the Supreme Ruler; one bullock was slaughtered 
in honour of each Imperial ancestor worshipped, and the carcass 
placed before the tablet ; and a prayer was read from a scroll, 
which was then burnt on the altar, so that the supplication 
might ascend in flame and smoke. All this will be performed 
as usual at the proper time; but the altar will be in the open 
air, which will be a return to the primitive practice, a roof not 
being essential. Mr. Simpson, the artist of the ///ustrated 
London News, is one of the few foreigners who have seen the 
inside of the edifice, but he was not permitted to enter it. He 
described it as made of wood, and standing on an elaborate 
superstructure of marble. Four very high, round pillars sup- 
ported the central and highest roof. Twelve smaller columns 
sustained the second, which only reached from the four inside 
pillars, so that the whole height of the highest roof was left 
visible. Twelve still smaller wooden columns formed the outer 
circle and supported the lowest roof, which, like the second, 
only roofed the space between the pillars which sustained it 
and the circle of pillars next to them. All this woodwork was 
elaborately painted and gilt. The tiles on the roofs were all 
of a deep ultramarine blue ; but, adds Mr. Simpson, it was all 
very dirty and dusty, and on the outside grass and weeds were 
growing through joints in the pavement. An Imperial decree 
attributes the disaster to lightning, and adds :—‘ The event is 
regarded by the emperor as a solemn warning, and his mind 
is filled with awe. He calls upon his officers with earnestness 
and sincerity to aid him in the unceasing efforts which he will 
make, even more than before, to secure the good government 
of the country.” It is feared by foreigners in China that the 
succession of calamities which has taken place since the 
emperor ascended the throne, such as the Yellow River inunda- 
tions, the fire in the palace, and this destruction of the Altar of 
Heaven, acting on the superstitions of the people, may seriously 
affect the dynasty, and especially the progressive measures of 
the Government. It is therefore hoped that the fire may turn 
out to be an incendiary one, as if it were the result of lightning 
it would be universally regarded as evidence of the wrath of the 
gods with the acts of the administration. The common story 
in Pekin is that a serpent was concealed beneath the altar and 
was being pursued by a dragon, hence the fire. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Darlington.—The new chancel of St. Luke’s Church has 
been just dedicated. The additions, which provide accommoda- 
tion for 90 more s€ats, consist of a chancel, organ chamber and 
vestry, erected in a solid and severe type of Early English. The 
walls, which are of great thickness, are faced externally with 
Tow Law blockers and Dunhouse dressed stone. Internally, 
to a considerable height, the walls are lined with a moulded 
panelled dado, surmounted with moulded and embattled cap- 
ping. Above this dado and up to the ceiling cornice the walls 
are plastered, finished “ rough ”—the plastering being broken 
at intervals by internal stone dressings of windows and arches. 
Messrs, Clark & Moscrop, Darlington, are the architects, 


‘West Kirby.—New buildings, consisting of a Wesleyan 
chapel to seat 800 persons, with minister’s vestry at the rear, 
are to be erected. Theschool premises consist of an assembly- 
room and four classrooms. The whole will be built of local 
red sandstone. The contract for the school buildings is let to 
Mr. Wm. Christian, of West Kirby, for 9387. The contract for 
the chapel is not yet let. The architect is Mr. John Wills, of 
Derby. 

Saundersfoot.—This interesting watering-place is to have 
a new Wesleyan chapel, to take the place of the present unsuit- 
able building. Plans have been submitted by Mr. John Wills, 
of PEE and approved, and the work is to be proceeded forth- 
with. 


GENERAL. 


The Emperor of Germany has purchased the original 
cartoon of the Baztle of Salamis, one of the colossal works of 
Wilhelm von Kaulbach. 


An Exhibition has been opened at Dumfries by the local 
antiquarian society. Among local antiquities shown are some 
early pencil sketches by the late Robert Thorburn. 

Mr. Pettie’s Clash of Steel, now exhibiting in Dundee, 
has been sold for 400/. 


Mr. W. T. Dannat, the American painter, has been 
nominated a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He is the 
only American artist who received this distinction for works in 
the Paris Exhibition. 

The Duke of Cambridge will preside at a festival dinner, 
next month, in aid of the funds of the Bethnal Green Free 
utah which depends for its maintenance upon voluntary 
efort. 

The London Committee of the International Electric 
Exhibition, which is to be held next year in Edinburgh, is 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, and the chairmanship 
of Sir George Chubb. 

The Mayor of Wakefield announced on Saturday that 
he was prepared to place in the hands of the Sites Committee, 
for the erection of a palace for the bishop, about 18 acres of 
land situate at Lupset, and immediately adjoining the city. 

Mr. Alfred Beaumont was appointed surveyor to the East 
Riding of Yorkshire at the meeting of the County Council on 
Thursday last week. 

Plans have been prepared and approved for a school in 
Wheatley Street, to accommodate 1,120 children, for the 
Coventry School Board. 

At Carlisle a Roman Catholic sisterhood have purchased 
a site for a conventual school, which it is proposed to erect at a 
cost of about 25,000/. Mr. Walker, of Grey Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, is the architect. 

The Tower of St. Andrew’s Church, Eccles, has been 
completed from the designs of Mr. J. Crowther, of Manchester. 
The church was designed by the late Mr. Herbert E. Tijou. 

Mr. E. F. A. Spratt, ARIB.A, has removed from 
Bloomsbury Square to new offices at No. 9 Warwick Court, 
Gray’s Inn. 

The Liverpool City Council on Saturday resolved to 
confer the freedom of the city on Sir Andrew Walker, in recog- 
nition of his munificent gifts. 

The Carlisle Consistory Court on Wednesday granted a 
faculty for the two stained-glass windows which are to be placed 
in St. Mary’s Church, Ambleside, in memory of the late W. E. 
Forster and Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. W. H. Lancashire read a paper on “ Engineering 
Surveying for Railways and Waterworks” at the last meeting 
of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 

Alterations have been made to Bedford College, Baker 

treet, London, embracing the ventilation, which is now carried 
out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the patent 
self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction 
of the vitiated air. 

A Fire broke out on Wednesday night in the flooring of the 
clock-room of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Fleet Street, but 
fortunately the flames were speedily extinguished and the 
tower was saved. 

Plans of the proposed new public buildings in Douglas, Isle 
of Man, were produced at the last meeting of the Manx 
Tynwald Court, and the committee then authorised tenders 
to be obtained. 

The Widening of Ludgate Hill, according to the Czty Press, 
has covered a period of nearly twenty years, and is now almost 
completed. The houses set back are all on the southern side. 
The first lot, including the houses from 51 to 71 Ludgate Hill, 
cost the Commission of Sewers 85,4057. A few years later 
another block was taken—19 to 35—at a cost of 43,8257. The 
houses II to 17 necessitated an outlay of 63,268/, and the last 
operation, including 37 to 47,and 5 St. Martin’s Court, cost 
131,828/. This makes a total expenditure up to the present 
time of 324,326/., but there will be a considerable recoupment 
in connection with the last item. 
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. THE WEEK. 

THE gift of 250,000/. which Sir Epwarp GuINNESs has 
made towards housing the poor is worthy of the son of the 
man who expended so much money on the restoration of 
St. Patnck’s Cathedral. While we admit the munificence 
we must say that in this case, as in the restoration, the 
arrangements are not of the best. Sir Epwarp proposes 
that one-fifth of the money is to be expended in Dublin, 
and the remainder in London. Now, it must be admitted 
that 200,000/. cannot do much for the amelioration of the 
metropolis. Comfortable dwellings can be provided for 
that sum for many people, but in proportion to the popula- 
tion they will be so few that the gain will hardly be apparent. 
In London it is necessary to make an experiment on a 
larger scale than has been attempted hitherto, and for 
which the 200,000/. is insufficient. If the donor gave the 
whole of the money to Dublin the results would be more 
satisfactory, and in consequence people might be induced 
to display similar liberality. The good which is produced 
by the Peabody and Waterlow dwellings in London is not 
realised, and in consequence little is done to erect dwell- 
ings for the humbler classes. Nor can it be said that the 
trustees will be the best distributors of the money. We 
cannot call to mind any acts which convince us that Lord 
Rowton, Mr. PLunKet, and Mr. Ritcuie are well 
acquainted with the necessities of the labourers in London 
or Dublin. They have other duties to discharge, besides 
seeking sites for dwellings. Their official experience is also 
against them, and will not be conducive of economy. 
Much money has been lost on model buildings before now, 
and unless care is taken a share of Sir EowarpD GUINNESS’S 
thousands may also be fruitless. One thing is certain ; that 
the happy state which some of the journalists anticipate will 
follow the gift is likely to be long in coming. ‘Twenty gifts 
of similar amount would not provide the accommodation 
that is needed in the Metropolis. 


It is now known what pictures Mr. Warts, R.A., 
intends to bequeath to the nation. In all there will be 
thirty-six works. They will include the series of portraits 
which Mr. Warts lent to the Jubilee Exhibition, and 
which represent TENNYSON, BRowNinc, SwiNnBURNE, 
Wiiu1AM Morris, Sir Henry Taytor, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
and others. Art is represented by Mr. CaLDERON ; 
politics by Mr. Gxrapstone, Lord Saxispury, Lord 
SHERBROOKE, and the Duke of Arcytt. Besides the 
portraits, there will be the paintings which were hung on 
the staircase at South Kensington, and also the fine animal 
picture of the Brewers’ Horses. 


THE boldest project of the year is that for the construc- 
tion of a ship canal between the east and west of Scotland, 
and by which the ports near Edinburgh would be brought 
into connection with the Clyde. In the Supplement of this 
week the report of Messrs. SrEvENsoN, the engineers, will 
be found. ‘That the work is feasible there is no doubt, and 
its utility is manifest. It would not only help local traffic, 
but it would shorten the distance between ports on the east 
coast of England and the Atlantic. The Suez Canal has 
overcome the ancient objection to “sailing in a ditch,” and 
in time captains would probably not object to the tunnel of 
two anda quarter miles in length which is one of the 
features of the scheme. ‘The tunnel would be roo feet wide 
at the water-line, and 150 feet between water-line and roof ; 
it would therefore accommodate vessels of large tonnage, 
or even war-ships. Another objection may be raised to the 
proposal for utilising Loch Lomond. For it is to be noted 
that the course of the ship canal is not in the neighbourhood 
of the existing Clyde canal, but takes a much longer route 
by Alloa, Gartmore, Loch Lomond, and by Tarbert, through 
Loch Long, into the Firth of Clyde ; or as an alternative for 
the last by cutting a canal from Loch Lomond, at Arden, 
into the Clyde between Dumbarton and Helensburgh, which 
would be the shorter but more costly route. Of course 
there would be, in addition to the canal, a large expendi- 
ture on bridges across roads and rivers, but no constructive 
difficulty would be found in that class of work. The main 
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question is financial. By Loch Long the cost of the under- 
taking is estimated at 8,000,000/., the shorter route would 
cost 8,750,o00/, The first year’s traffic is calculated to bring 
in 650,000/., which would afford a fair percentage, and in 
time a much larger revenue would be obtainable. Mr. 
LEADER WILLIAMS, the engineer of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, has given a general approval of the project. In case 
of war the canal would be, he considers, of national import- 
ance. It would form a safe harbour uniting two seas on 
opposite sides of our shores, into either of which a fleet 
could steam as necessity arose. 


Ir will be necessary to obtain the sanction of the French 
Legislature in order to retain some of the buildings of the 
Paris International Exhibition. But as there can be no 
Opposition from creditors, the Chamber is likely to be 
favourable to M. ALPHAND’s proposals. The Crédit Foncier 
advanced twenty-one and a half million francs towards the 
expense ; the restaurant keepers, exhibitors, &c., paid about 
two millions; the State granted eighteen millions, and 
the city of Paris seven millions. The materials are likely 
to realise another million. The receipts would, accord- 
ingly, amount to forty-nine and one-half millions of francs. 
The expenses, which were estimated at forty-three millions, 
amount to forty-one and a half million francs. The balance 
to be disposed of, therefore, amounts to eight millions of 
francs. The result is far more satisfactory than that of the 
International Exhibition of 1878, when there were only 
twenty millions of francs derived from receipts to meet 
expenses amounting to fifty-five millions of francs. The 
Exhibition of this year was therefore not only vastly superior 
to its predecessors, but it was conducted on more economical 
principles. 


Ir is no wonder the School Board of London haye 
departed from the old way of selecting builders, for the 
revelations about defective work are becoming too common, 
Two flagrant cases were brought before the Board this 
week. One is the Woodland Road School, which was 
erected only three years since. According to the official 
report, the whole of the brickwork throughout the School, 
including the boundary walls and Schoolkeeper’s house, 
is built with mortar of the worst description. It has 
no binding or adhesive properties and no grit. There. 
is evidence that a large amount of half-burnt clay was: 
used in the place of sand, and there are many hollow- 
joints in the walls. The mortar on being. disturbed 
crumbles to a very fine powder, and does not in any way 
adhere to the bricks. Some of the Portland stone in the 
exterior of the building is of the most inferior description, 
and contains shakes and sandholes, fractures and broken 
edges, and is from the outside beds of the quarry. The. 
tule of setting the stones upon their natural beds has not 
been strictly adhered to. ‘There are many other defects. 
In the Schoolkeeper’s house wet rot has set in, and the- 
plaster is falling from the walls on account of the under- 
coat not being properly “scored” or keyed. At the 
Salters’ Hill School it was discovered that immediately 
under the concrete foundation a 6-inch drain pipe is: 
found running along the whole length of the wall; this has 
given way under the weight of the wall; some of the pipes 
are broken and the drain is choked ; the water has con- 
sequently been soaking into the clay upon which the wall 
stands ; this, together with the roots of an old tree which, 
were left in the ground, has caused the wall to give way. 
It cannot be said that the defects are accidental. Evidently. 
there was gross neglect if not worse in the carrying out of 
the works. The Board are endeavouring to find out with, 
whom the responsibility rests. There are, however, so 
many Cases turning up that we might expect something 
could be done in the way of bringing a few of the guilty 
parties to justice. 33 


Iv may not be known that eight professors are attached 
to the Louvre, who are expected to deliver lectures on the 
collections. The courses treat of the following subjects :-— 
Archzology, Greek pottery, Egyptology, laws of Egypt, 
Semitic inscriptions, history of painting, history of sculp- 
ture, industrial arts. With one exception (M. Mo.inirr, who 
treats of the industrial arts, and who is not paid) the professors 
each receive 3,000 francs, and two of them are allowed a 
further sum of 2,000 francs each for additional lectures. 
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DE LLL 


A HISTORY OF WARWICKSHIRE.* 


GOOD deal of latitude is allowed to the writers of 
Mr. Exuior Srock’s excellent series of county 
histories, and each seems to be independent in preparing 
the plan of his work. Mr. Sam TIMMINS, as becomes a 
Birmingham man, believes in individuals, and no more than 
a third of his volume is occupied with the subjects of general 
history, legends, topography, physiography and geology, 
zoology and botany, and archzeology all united. ‘The real 
history begins with the worthies who distinguished them- 
selves in ways which the ordinary historian ignores—the 
antiquaries, actors, artists, writers, bishops, judges, physicians, 
&c. The author is correct in his treatment, for there is 
little use in trying to get something out of the past which it 
does not contain. As the central county of England, 
Warwickshire, from its position, was free from the events 
which occurred from time to time in places nearer the 
coast, and it is admitted that “the early history 1s very 
obscure.” The Romans took care to include the district 
first in the Flavia Ceesariensis, and afterwards in the 
Britannia Secunda. But the conquerors have left less 
trace of their occupation than in other parts of Britain. 
This will be accounted for when it is remembered that in 
those days Warwickshire was mainly made up of forests. 
The departure of the Romans seems to have made no 
difference, and if the country is happy which is without a 
history, the ancient inhabitants were to be envied. At last 
the district became part of Mercia, ‘Tamworth, which in 
part belongs to Warwickshire, is claimed to have been a 
favourite residence with the kings of the Middle Angles. 
Toa historian Mercia seems a land of darkness in those 
days, and it is impossible to do more than guess at the 
history of any part of England under the Saxons. Mr. 
Timmins should therefore be excused when he says, “‘ The 
Norman WILLIAM may almost be forgiven for his conquest 
and his confiscations, in consideration of the ample details 
which his survey affords of the condition of England before 
and during his reign.” ‘ 

But, after all, Domesday is only faintly suggestive of the 
condition of Warwickshire. It shows, however, the exist- 
ence of thanes who held large possessions, and some of 
whom had to make way for the followers of the Conqueror. 
With the advent of the Norman nobles, we begin to have 
history of the old-fashioned commonplace kind that is a 
record of battles and invasions. Kenilworth and Warwick 
Castles were the scenes of events which were long held to 
be memorable. In the Wars of the Roses the county was 
divided; but at the final struggle of Bosworth the aid of 
the levies was to have been given to Ricuarp IIL, but it is 
doubtful whether the men of Warwickshire took any share 
in the battle. After that event the history of the county 
became once more a blank, and so continued until the time 
of the Gunpowder Plot. Ronert Carrspy belonged to 
Warwickshire, and the plot “was discussed and extended 
chiefly at the old manor-house of Norbrook, at Bushwood, 
at Clopton, and at Coughton.” During the Civil War the 
county generally was opposed to the King, and the battle- 
field of Edgehill, where the two parties first met in organ- 
ised war, lies in the south of the county. In the year after 
part of the town of Birmingham was burnt by the Royalists. 
The next historic event which Mr, Timmins mentions is the 
riot which Dr. SACHEVERELL inspired; and in 1781 there 
was another outbreak of the mob, which was disgraced by 
the destruction of PRrEsTLEY’s laboratory and its contents. 
If feudalism has not supplied many heroes to Warwickshire, 
compensation was found for the loss in MaTrHEw 
Boutton, who may be said to have revolutionised the 
world, for if it were not for his courage, there was a chance 
that Warr’s steam-engine might have remained a philo- 
sophic toy. 

The archeeology of Warwickshire is on a par with its 
history. ‘There are some traces of the great roads which the 
Romans constructed, but, as the evidence of any settle- 
ment in the district is scanty, we may doubt whether the 
strangers were more than the soldiers who were stationed to 
protect the lines of communication. The late Mr. 
Bioxam, of Rugby, endeavoured to seek proofs of Roman 
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occupation, but Mr. Timmins admits that his researches 
during more than sixty years have rarely been rewarded by 
any important discovery, or “of any detailed survey of the 
sites of their numerous camps.” ‘The Saxon inhabitants 
have also furnished little for the study of the archzologist. 
The tumuli, we are told, ‘‘ have had their external lines so 
changed by time and weather, or by farming operations, 
that they cannot be positively identified.” The more 
important examples appear to have been utilised as 
beacons, and it is difficult to determine their original pur- 
pose. At Tamworth the inquirer has to rely on some 
traces of herring-bone masonry as evidence of the position 
of the royal seat. At Offchurch, where tradition says King 
Orra built a stately palace, ‘‘the glories have departed, 
and only a few houses and a few foundations mark the 
site.” ‘The names of places become the best testimony of 
the extent of the Saxon power in the district. 

The chain of evidence which architecture affords is not 
continuous in Warwickshire. ‘There are remains of Norman 
work in churches at Wootton-Wawen, Kenilworth, Beau- 
desert Church, Henley-in-Arden, Packington Church, 
Wormwood Church, and Radford Church. ‘There is, how- 
ever, as Mr. TIMMINS points out, no example of Transition 
Norman, nor of Early English and its Transition. The 
Decorated is unrepresented in the county. There are 
some fine Perpendicular works, such as St. Mary’s Hall 
and the Bablake Hospital, in Coventry; Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick ; the chancel . of Stratford-on-Avon 
Church, and the old house known as Compton Wynyates. 
The commands of Henry VIII. were zealously carried 
out in Warwickshire, and of many of the monasteries and 
convents there is no trace. 

Military architecture has been more fortunate in resist- 
ing time and its prejudices. The walls of Kenilworth 
Castle seem fit to endure for many centuries. Warwick 
Castle has not ceased to be a residence. Mr. TIMMINS 
says, ‘‘ Warwickshire may well be proud of having among 
its attractions a place so famous and so fully illustrating the 
history of England for so many centuries.” The county is 
also enriched by Maxstoke Castle, Tamworth Castle, 
Astley, Calndon Castle, Brandon, and others. Examples 
of fortified manor-houses also remain. 

The admirers of sepulchral monuments and memorials 
will find many examples throughout the county. As a work 
of art the Beauchamp tomb holds the first place among 
them. It was the work of W1LL1am Austin, of London, 
and is almost as fresh as when it left his foundry four 
centuries ago. To many the most interesting memorial 
will be SHAKESPEARE’S, in Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. TIMMINS 
does not believe that the poet wrote the doggerel lines on 
the slab, and although he believes they are original, he 
points out that similar lines of later date have been found 
in Warwickshire. The mural monument was executed by 
GERARD JOHNSON, of Southwark, and it is inferred that 
the face was copied from a mask taken after death, In 
1862 the drab colour which MALONE applied to the bust 
was removed, and the colours which were found beneath 
served as a guide for the restorer. 

It is probable the examples of ancient art have exercised 
much influence on the inhabitants, for Warwickshire can 
claim many archeologists and artists as herown. DuGDALE, 
the most renowned among them, published his history of 
the county in 1656. FULLER desired ‘ that all the shires 
in England were described byan equal degree of perfection; ” 
but Mr. TrmMIns suggests the character of the work when 
he says that DucDALE “ gave himself very little trouble 
about remains which modern archeology regards as the 
very bones and marrow of history.” One of Ducpa.r’s 
friends and helpers was HEnry FERRERS. He gave his 
collections for the use of other antiquaries. Eight of his 
manuscript volumes were lost in the fire at the Birmingham 
Library a few years ago. Sir SYMON ARCHER was a second 
investigator who gave his aid to DucpALE, Copies of some 
of his manuscripts still exist. WiLL1amM HAMPER (1776- 
1831) resolved to bring out an edition of DuGDALE’s 
‘“‘ Warwickshire,” and we are told that the copy interleaved 
“with a mass of valuable notes and additions is now safe 
in the British Museum, and is a monument ere perennius of 
his industry, vigilance and knowledge.” WILLIAM STAUNTON 
devoted a great part of his life to the collection of materials 
for the history of the county, but the treasures he accumu 
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lated*were also destroyed in the fire of 1879 at the Bir- | otherwise, as the case may be, the eyes enamelled with blue, the lips 


mingham Library. THomas SHarp began in 1792 to 
conserve the records of Coventry. Along with GEoRGE 
How erts and Grorcre Nixon an effort was made to pre- 
serve a record of ancient work in the county. We are told 
how “‘they engaged a drawing-master to make sketches of 
old churches, buildings, city gates, &c., to illustrate Duc- 
DALE'S ‘ Warwickshire,’ and one copy contained no léss than 
670 illustrations—r1o8 engravings, 40 drawings of brasses, 
223 of churches, and 300 of miscellaneous antiquities—most 
of which have long since been lost by vandalism or 
neglect.” Rosert BELL WHELER, a solicitor, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, was no less enthusiastic for the history of his town. 
When he could not secure original documents he made 
careful copies of them, and the collection he left ‘contains 
not only original records of unique interest and importance, 
but volumes of scraps and cuttings of all the principal inci- 
dents of the history of the town.” His manuscripts relate 
to events during twelve centuries. Fortunately, his collec- 
tions have been given to the town. The last of the 
antiquaries mentioned by Mr. Timmins is Marruew Hot- 
BECKE BLoxam, whose long life was spent in Rugby. It is 
claimed by Mr. Timmins that he was one of the first of the 
new school of archzologists, and one who “filled up the 
register of our national story by the study of long-neglected 
or misunderstood survivals, and traced the links of evolution 
with a masterly hand, during a long and honourable, a 
modest and blameless life.” 

It is evident that Mr. Timmins has a fellow-feeling with 
the men who devoted the best part of their lives to eluci- 
dating the history of Warwickshire. The history he has just 
issued cannot be compared in size with the ideal folios which 
appeared in their dreams. But, however limited, it gives a 
good idea of how Warwickshire grew in importance. The 
towns, rather than the country, helped towards that end, and 
Mr, Timmins is therefore justified in writing so much about 
Coventry and Birmingham and events which occurred in 
them quite recently. His volume is a worthy addition to 
the series of county histories, and will vie in interest with 
any of its companions, 


ARTISANS’ REPORTS ON THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION.—II.* 


RENCH stained-glass is far more pictorial than the 
English, and it is not surprising to find a principal 

of a firm in Paris expressing to Mr. Dopp, the delegate, 
his admiration for “the more legitimate decorative manner 
of design and execution of our own country.” The report 
denotes that the author was not fascinated by the French 
windows. The glass is so poor that some firms prefer 
English-made, and instead of accepting precedents as 
principles, the artist sacrifices them to represent as imita- 
tively as possible the actualities of his subject, rather than 
to suggest, and therefore to evolve, its esthetic side. Mr. 
Dopp seems to consider modern French glass as examples 
of what should be avoided. He gives the following account 
of the procedure adopted :— 


The English manner of work is to first make a definite outline 
from the cartoon of the subject to be painted on the glass ; and, fixing 
it first by firing, or not, as the case may be, model the subject on an 
easel, using as a medium for the shading colour either water or oil of 
tar, or, in some cases, employing both ; the ‘‘ scrub ” being used freely 
in the process. The highly pictorial character of the French glass 
necessitates a somewhat different manner of manipulation. The 
“* subject ” with them is first outlined on the easel-glass, the glass to be 
painted being fixed over the outline. A ‘‘mat” is then stippled on 
its surface (using a medium of water, or, as I understood, vinegar in 
some cases), with a close, pearly stipple, dark in the denser shadows, 
and gradually getting lighter and finer till it mingles with the bigh 
lights. These are blended with the immediate shadows by a free 
employment of cross-hatched lines, scratched out of the mat with the 
point of a quill-pen ; the features, as the eyes, &c., being lined-in as 
freely and imitatively as possible. As to the ¢¢ scrub,’’ it does not seem 
to be used to any extent by the French workmen ; oil of tar, or some 
such medium, I should think, is however employed by. Continental 
glass-painters, from the sooty, ‘flannelly ” appearance of the manipula- 
tion in some of the exhibits; but, whatever medium is employed, 
‘* stippling ” as opposed to painting in flat washes, seems to be the 
usual method of modelling with the foreign glass-painter. The flesh 
is invariably tinted with ‘flesh red,” the beard, &c,, made grey or 
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visit the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1889. C, F. Rowarth, 


tinted, the leads made as little obvious as may be, and every expedient 
resorted to to make the glass as imitative and pictorial as possible. 


The great defect of French windows arises from the 
desire of the glass-painter to attract attention to his work. 
He has no notion that a window should be subordinated to 
the general effect. It is impossible not to see in all this a 
want of courage in the French architects; for if they insisted 
on more repose in the windows the painters could hardly 
resist them. 

The report on ironfounding by Mr. MasTERsOoN corre- 
sponds with all which relate to metal-working on a large 
scale in revealing the inferiority of the French and Belgians. 
In the Belgian department was a large casting of a triple- 
expansion for marine engines, which was said to be exhibited 
in order to show the great difficulty of its execution. The 
delegate was not overwhelmed by the piece, for he says the 
expense of construction and of repairing when any part got 
out of order would render the condenser useless for all 
practical purposes, and as to the difficulty, “any average 
English loam-moulder could make the same kind of casting 
if time were given him to doit.” The designs as well as 
the execution of ornamental work in the French depart- 
ment are said to be inferior to the English. In the iron 
foundries he visited in Paris the delegate discovered 
nothing that couid be utilised in England, and he must 


‘have been gratified when he was told that whenever fine 


work is required, it is necessary to obtain Mansfield sand 
for the moulding. 

The reporter on paper-staining also admits disappoint- 
ment, as the examples of French work did not come up to 
his anticipations, He found there was one remarkable 
difference between the systems in use in England and 
France. The English paper-stainer mixes his own colours and 
is responsible for the matching of the tints, while in Paris the 
foreman looks after the mixing and matching of colours. 
The English workman is, therefore, less of a machine than 
the ordinary French paper-stainer. Mr. Sampson con- 
siders there is an advantage to the more easy handling in - 
the narrower widths and shorter lengths of the French 
paper. The foreign papers are less free from arsenic than 
the English, and we may also claim superiority in design, 
for, as Mr. SAMPSON says, ‘‘ We have numbers of beautiful 
decorations when dado, borders, top-papers, frieze and 
ceiling-papers form one elaborate design, while the French 
seem to keep to the style they have been following for 
years, imitations of stuffs and tapestries being more in use 
than any other kind of wall-paper.” 

Mr. ‘T. SmMytTH in his report on plastering is able to 
refer to one circumstance which should, as he says, be 
taken to heart by those who declaim about the inaptitude 
of Englishmen. ‘The elaborate work in the Indian Palace 
was executed by English plasterers, the contractors finding 
it ‘more profitable to pay them tenpence an hour, with 
lodgings and expenses, than to have Frenchmen at eight- 
pence with no lodgings or expenses to pay.” After seeing 
plasterers at work on a ceiling in Paris, the delegate was 
able to understand the reasons for the preference There 
was, he said, a waste of material that would soon make an 
English employer bankrupt, and two English workmen 
could do the work of the four Frenchmen with more 
certainty of being correct and in less time. The French 
plaster he commends, and was surprised at its endurance 
for outside work. It is pointed out that “lime and hair 
with sand, as we use them, are unknown, or nearly so, but 
where it might be expected that the strain of the expanding 
plaster would lead to cracks, as over bracketing in cornices, 
or the like, they use a large quantity of tow in the formation 
of the core, which they lay about and mix in with the 
plaster while in a plastic condition. This tow they also 
largely use in the production of fibrine plaster.” 

In the report on plumbing by Mr. Lyne’ it is explained 
that the French are adopting the English system, and are- 
eager to bring their work to an English standard. ‘They 
have still much to learn, and in that department there was 
little to be seen. Mr, THomson in his report on stone- 
masonry, while admitting that the stonecutter or mason in 
Paris is equal to the English workman, was unable to find 
anything among them that could be adopted here as an 
improvement. The tools and appliances are inferior to 
those used in England, and nowhere was a steam crane to 
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be observed at work ona building. Instead of the stone- 
work being prepared in the workshop it is put up in a 
rough state, and the detail or mouldings are executed 77 
situ. 

Mr. Brooke, the reporter on tile and mosaic working, 
was, it appears, a student of the Sheffield School of Art in 
its palmy days, when there were no “captains and colonels 
and generals managing the direction of art education as 
applied to the industrial arts.” He is a zealous opponent of 
South Kensington and its ways, and was therefore more 
likely to be fascinated by the system of education which 
the French have adopted. Most people would allow that 
in tilework England has made more progress than in many 
trades. But at Paris Mr. Brooke assigned the first place 
to the French, because, as he writes, “‘ their combinations of 
colours are so harmonious, tints so subtle, and designs so 
vigorous and refined, more after the manner of fabrics 
and wall-papers, where the design occupies a larger space 
than is generally allowed to English designers in tiles.” 
The success of the French he attributes to the co-operation 
of artists of standing, and who “evidently love art, though 
it may be outside a gilt frame.” Mr. BRooKE was much 
struck by two large panels, 26 feet high and 8 feet wide, 
one in tessera and the other in a most brilliant colour. In 
the former 8-inch square tiles are used, which are “ground 
laid with light tessera colour and then dabbed over, which 
produces a nice granulated effect. They are then fired 
previously to the designer commencing his work, and by 
this means a beautiful texture is obtained, which is of great 
advantage to the artist.” Mr. Brooke calls attention to 
the great variety of colours which the French employ ; and 
‘he says, ‘‘ Where we perhaps employ, say, only two greens, 
a light and a dark, for shading, the French make use of a 
variety of tones, thereby imparting a greater sense of refine- 
ment to their work. In making tessera for mosaicwork, 
where we make, say, an Indian red and a lighter one to go 
with it, they have half a dozen tones or shades between the 
two, and it is quite evident the result atfords more variety 
and is more pleasing.” The building used for the exhibits 
of the Argentine Republic is cited as an example of what 
can be gained by the use of painted tiles, mosaics, and 
glazed bricks. He advocates an extensive use of glazed 
terra-cotta in building ; and, if it were not for the archi- 
tects, he believes a great many buildings would have been 
decorated in that way. 

The reporters of the trades associated with building, 
with one or two exceptions, take a sanguine view of the 
future of English industry. This is gratifying, as it is a 
common practice with lecturers and writers to vaunt the 
superiority of French work, and at one time it was the 
habit of workmen to accept the inferior position. In the 
same way the delegates observed that French workmen 
were harder worked, worse fed, and worse housed than 
themselves, and the effect of the reports may be to cause a 
good many to believe that England is, after all, the country 
where labour is most valued. Much has yet to be done in 
the organisation of industry in order to correspond with the 
new conditions of trade and to meet foreign competition ; 
but as we have gone beyond our rivals in most things, 
there is no reason why we should now fall out of the race. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


py Pes annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy was 
held on the 13th inst. Sir W. Fettes Douglas presided. 
_The report of the Council stated that the sixty-third Exhi- 
‘bition was opened on February 16, and was closed on May 18 
It contained $72 paintings in oil and water-colour, forty works 
in sculpture and twenty architectural drawings. At the annual 
general meeting held on November 14, 1888, George Ogilvie 
Reid, James Guthrie, and Thomas Scott were elected to the 
rank of Associate of the Academy, to fill the vacancies caused 
by the election of Robert Alexander to the rank of Academician, 
and the death of Thomas Stuart Burnett and John Irvine. At 
the statutory general meeting of the Academicians, held on 
February 10, William Hole and Robert M‘Gregor were elected 
to the rank of Academician, to fill the vacancies caused by 
the death of Robert Herdman and Norman Macbeth. The 
report-of the librarian and the curators of the library stated 
that the books, prints and drawings in the library are in order 
and catalogued up to date. The Thursday library night was 
changed during the session at the students’ request, from that 


night, which is a life-class night, to Wednesday; and the 
librarian and curators are of opinion that this arrangement 
should be continued, as it gives double time to those who 
wish to take full advantage of the privilege. The visitors of 
the life school report that “ The session of 1888-89 commenced 
on November 5, 1888, and ended on June 28, 1889, having had 
123 morning and 124 evening meetings. The aggregate 
morning attendance was 2,559, and the aggregate evening 
attendance 2,315, giving an average at each class of 20 morning 
and 16 evening. The visitors desire to draw the attention of 
the President and Council to the increasing necessity for 
greater accommodation, as the inconvenience caused by the 
overcrowding of the classroom deteriorates to a considerable 
degree the quality of the work. During the session seven 
students retired and ten were admitted—the roll at the close 
being thirty-two. The visitors highly commend the earnest- 
ness and the industry of the students. 

The Council say they are glad to be able to speak in terms 
of approbation of the work done by the students.. Both in 
regard to colour and black and white, the studies may be 
favourably compared with those of any past session, and in 
those more especially to which the prizes have been awarded, 
evidence is given of more than ordinary artistic ability. It also 
affords the Council great satisfaction to report favourably upon 
the designs submitted in competition for the Stuart prize, 
which has called forth a greater number than last year. 

The Council feel called upon at this particular juncture in 
the history of the Academy, when the petition for a supple- 
mentary charter is before Her Majesty the Queen, to revert to 
the origin of that desire, and to the careful consideration which 
the subject has received. The Academy for a number of years 
having felt very strongly that the charter of 1838 was too 
restricted in its scope to enable it to extend its usefulness in due 
proportion to the art demands of the present time, took into 
consideration the advisability of preparing a revised and 
amended charter, and the subject having been earnestly dis- 
cussed at various Council and general meetings, and amend- 
ments and additions having been proposed, it was ultimately, 
in December 1885, that the steps necessary for obtaining 
a “new charter” were resolved upon. Other matters, how- 
ever, arose in 1886-87 which diverted the attention of the 
Academy for a time from the subject, and it was allowed to lie 
over till the end of the latter year, when its consideration was 
again resumed ; and whilst the desire for an amended charter 
arose within the Academy itself, its members, desiring to carry 
along with them the feeling of the general body of its profession in 
Scotland, took into very careful consideration the opinions 
expressed in two memorials forwarded to it at this time, one 
from its own Associates, the other signed by many of the most 
distinguished extra-mural artists in Scotland—painters, sculptors, 
and architects ; and it may be added that nearly all the recom- 
mendations contained in these memorials were ultimately given 
effect to. In December of 1888 a committee of the Academy 
was appointed with full powers to prepare a draft charter, and 
to report. After much assiduous labour, the committee, in 
pursuance of the remit, submitted to a general meeting held in 
April last its interim report and draft of a supplementary charter 
and the rules, which, after full consideration, and alterations 
having been made thereon, were finally adopted at a meeting 
held on June 28, and authorised to be transmitted, along with a 
petition to the Queen to grant the supplementary charter. This 
was accordingly done in July, and the Academy respectfully 
waits Her Majesty’s gracious pleasure in its consideration. 

Mr. E. A. Walton, Glasgow, and Mr. T. Austen Brown, 
Edinburgh, were afterwards elected to the Associateships. 


PROGRESS IN ARCHITECTURE 


dhe opening meeting of the Architectural Section of the 

Philosophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday. 
Mr. James Thomson, the president, who occupied the chair, 
delivered his inaugural address on “Progress in Architec- 
ture.” He said that in the records of the beginning of the 
world and the simple and short story of the introduction of the 
first man and woman into it, it did not need to be sup- 
posed that they had no suitable habitation to live in, because 
there had been no description found of its immediate where- 
abouts or its arrangements. But he thought they might rest 
assured that there was some sufficient and happy home given 
them, and also that such good judges of all that was good for 
them otherwise would soon make themselves comfortable in that 
respect likewise. Although they were told that architecture did 
not spring into existence at an early period of man’s history, 
yet they were informed that the son of Adam built a city, and 
that fact might be taken as evidence that permanent buildings 
then existed. Having alluded to the Assyrian and Egyptian 
style of architecture as depicted in the discoveries of Layard, 
and in the Pyramids and obelisks of Egypt, and pointed out 
that the Jews, to a certain extent, borrowed their method of 
building from the Egyptians—with the exception that the 
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religious symbols of the latter were all excluded—Mr. Thomson 
proceeded to state that while the Indians had a style of vast 
proportion, the Chinese could lay no title to possess any style of 
architecture worthy of the name. Dealing more in detail 
with Greek architecture, he said that Greece was 
the place where the purest and most elegant examples 
of ancient architecture were to be discovered. He 
gave the palm to the Corinthian, for it was the full 
development in the column of the idea of strength and beauty 
in a man full of vigour and fine proportion, with a crown 
of intellect and power upon it. The Doric showed the 
strength and the simplicity of manly beauty, the Ionic showed 
different types of beauty while aiming at the more refined 
delicacy of the sister ; but the Corinthian had never been sur- 
passed, for its composition was perfect. The Romans were 
famed for the semicircular arch which was used in the aqueducts 
and in the triumphal arches. When the Roman empire 
‘declined so did Roman art. After a reference to the Gothic, 
which came into existence on account of the desire for a style 
of architecture suitable for Christian worship, he rapidly passed 
in review the modern English and the Elizabethan styles, and 
then went on to notice the architecture of the present nine- 
teenth century. In this he thought they could report progress. 
For a time there was a rage for the fine Classic front, with 
‘Grecian and Roman columns and entablature, but such a thing 
would not now be tolerated. Coming down to the last thirty 
or forty years, the President asked had Glasgow done anything 
in the way of progress? Could they point out in their new 
Municipal Buildings, for example, such completeness as was to 
be found in the grouping, proportion, and detail of the Royal 
Exchange Buildings? Noble and magnificent as Mr. Young’s 
building no doubt was, with its handsome elevation to George 
Street, and the quiet dignity of the other two fronts, he thought 
the architect had not realised the extent and value in the 
frontage to George Square, but had preferred to make elabora- 
tion of ornament the principal feature of that frontage—the 
result being that it was cut up and jumbled together into so 
many pieces of monotony without cohesion and unity— 
simply a great mass of features brought together without 
a sufficient clue as to what possibly could be in the 
mind of the architect. Perhaps they were now furnishing 
another argument in favour of Gothic from Glasgow work when 
they turned their eyes to the new churches—Barony and Hynd- 
lands—both of which showed much advance in the production 
of ecclesiastical design, particularly the latter, which he would 
pronounce as a gem worthy of study, as it had been the object 
of much deserved admiration. After a reference to the archi- 
tecture of France, specially the Exhibition and the Eiffel 
Tower, the President alluded to the importance of training 
“the future architects if architecture was to make progress, and 
‘in this connection said a good deal had been heard in Glasgow 
about an art gallery and museum, but little or nothing had been 
done. And why? Because the men who talked most would 
‘do nothing to show their devotion to her by supplying the 
money. As for the oratory that had been most liberally spent 
about the gift of the exhibition surplus of 50,000/. for a picture 
gallery, that might be very easily disposed of, and the proposal 
sent with the surplus to the place where the one might be 
‘expected to increase in amount, and the other to gather com- 
mon sense. The necessity for a properly-equipped art 
Academy and picture gallery was not, however, to be quietly 
brushed aside. Sooner or later Glasgow must take its proper 
position. It was to be hoped that her richer citizens would soon 
realise the necessity for doing something to advance this great 
‘cause which would be helpful to those who would otherwise 
have to grope in the dark. 

On the motion of Mr. John Honeyman, a vote of thanks 
‘was awarded to the President for his address. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


3 bees members of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 

Society were invited on Saturday to Owens College, Man- 
chester, and inspected the Flinders Petrie collection of 
Egyptian antiquities. Professor Boyd Dawkins explained the 
collection. He said it gave a most vivid insight into the 
ancient life in Egypt. The success with which Mr. Flinders 
Petrie had carried out his work was largely due to the assistance 
he had received from some of the merchant princes in 
Manchester. It was an exceedingly good augury for the future 
of Manchester that we found trade going hand in hand with 
progress, and the results of trade being devoted to the 
exploration of the ancient history of the world. In the first place 
he would like them to understand the place of Egypt in history. 
The history of Egypt had been a continuous history since 
something like 4,400 years before Christ, though of course there 
were gaps here and there. Thegreater portion of the things to 
which he would have to refer had come from a district in the 
Libyan desert, on the left bank of the Nile, about forty miles to 


the south of Cairo. In that region, which was now 200 feet 
beneath the level of the Nile, there had been a most complete 
system of waterworks, in comparison with which the Manchester 
waterworks, even of the new sort, were comparatively un- 
important. Who “the ancient Egyptian” was he did not 
know. The ancient Egyptians had been a mixed lot from the 
beginning. There had always been some sort of “ occupation ” 
of Egypt. Inthe dry sand of the desert odds and ends had 
been preserved in the most wonderful perfection, and in 
looking over the collection made by Mr. Flinders Petrie one 
could not help being struck with the fact that there was nothing 
new under the sun. Brickmakers of the present day would 
probably be surprised to find that the ancient Egyptian used a 
wooden brick mould precisely of the same sort as was used 
now, and there was also a wooden implement for smoothing 
plaster absolutely the same as that employed now. They 
would also see wooden rakes, drills, and other articles of wood 
and bronze knives. He called attention to the fact that the 
implements used for making fire were exactly the same as 
those used by the savages of Australia. They would also find 
that the boomerang of the ancient Egyptians was practically of 
the same type as the Australian boomerang. Among other 
things in the collection were dolls, tip-cats, tops ; also apparatus 
for weaving and spinning, as well as sandals and various 
articles of apparel. Traces were also to be found of the pro- 
fessional entertainer, represented by a pair of ivory castanets 
and a mask made of canvas to cover the head. It was a most 
extraordinary fact that in very early Egyptian records we had 
evidence of the presence in Egypt of a people identical with 
the Greeks. There was no doubt that ancient Egypt was in 
touch with the Greeks, but whether the Greeks were then in 
the country now known as Greece was doubtful. Professor 
Dawkins afterwards spoke of the influence which the Greeks had 
exercised in Egyptian art and in other directions. 


—_ a = 


SELBY MINSTER. 


N appeal from Mr. Poynter, R.A., calls attention to the 
lamentable condition of Selby Minster in Yorkshire. While 
lavish sums, he says, are being spent at St. Albans in the entire 
renewal of that once beautiful building, Selby Minster is in such 
a deplorable state, from chronic want of funds to keep it in 
repair, that unless immediate steps are taken to prop it up, it 
must simply collapse and fall together in a heap of ruins. The 
beautiful Norman transept is everywhere visibly out of the per- 
pendicular, and, with the piers and columns broken-kneed, and 
the cornices taking every line but the horizontal, the wonder is 
that it holds together from week to week. If the transept falls 
it must, no doubt, drag with it most of the unequalled Norman 
nave—to my unprofessional mind the most exquisite specimen 
of Norman architecture that I know—the triforium especially 
being unparalleled for ingenuity of design and magnificence of 
effect. Ona less grand scale than Durham, I venture to think 
that this nave is in some respects more beautiful ; and, as an 
example of transition of styles, showing changes of detail grow- 
ing in richness while preserving the original grand simplicity of 
intention, it is, I suppose, unique, and of the highest interest to 
students of architecture. Besides the danger to the transept, 
recently—within the last three weeks—the architect has found 
that the roof over the superb decorated choir is absolutely 
rotten, and must be renewed throughout. 

Now, Selby is a small town, and its resources, in spite of the 
liberality of its leading inhabitants, are quite unequal to so great 
an expense as the necessary repairs must entail; and it would 
seem that the only hope for this most beautiful church rests in 
an appeal to the public for subscriptions. There is no fear that 
the vandalisms of St. Albans will be repeated at Selby; the 
vicar and the inhabitants of Selby and its neighbourhood have 
a genuine pride in their grand old minster, and, no less than the 
architect employed by them, are possessed of the true spirit of 
reverence for the ancient work, and nothing will be done to what 
now exists beyond what is absolutely necessary for its preserva- 
tion. Selby Minster is one of the few instances of a church 
having escaped the hands of the “restorer”; it has, indeed, 
been terribly neglected, and the fall of the central tower two 
centuries ago destroyed the south transept ; but only little has 
been done in the way of additions, or so-called improvements, 
with the exception of the usual memorial windows, about which 
the less said the better—except that the money spent on them 
would have been, perhaps, more wisely bestowed in keeping the 
roofin order. Almost all that remains, therefore, though in 
many parts much injured, is absolutely genuine work of the best 
kind, and there is yet time to save it from destruction, if only 
money is forthcoming. 

I write merely as a recent visitor to Selby Minster, and 
without any precise knowledge either of the sum required or of 
the resources in hand, but I know that the plans for under- 
pinning the transept are prepared, and that, for that purpose 
and for renewing the roof, a considerable sum must be neces- 
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sary, and that it is wanted quickly. There must be many rich 
members of the Church of England who would be glad to give 
if they were assured that the money would be properly and 
reverently laid out, and of that I think there is no doubt. 


TESSERZ. 


The Statue of Jupiter at Olympus. 
Q. DE QUINCY. 

HE Greek traveller (Pausanias) does not furnish us with the 
lie dimensions otf this great work. The omission is supplied 
by Strabo in a manner which is sufficiently striking. “ Phidias,” 
he says, “had made his Jupiter sitting, and touching almost the 
summit of the roof of the temple; so that it appeared that, if 
the god had risen up, he would have lifted off the roof.” The 
height of the interior of the temple was about sixty English 
feet. The description of Pausanias, inadequate as it is to give 
a precise idea of the splendour of that great work of art, which 
commanded the wonder and admiration of antiquity, is sufficient 
to show us that the effect produced by the combination of 
various materials, in a great variety of colour and ornament, 
was essentially different from that of the sculpture in marble. 
The object of the artist was doubtless, in a great degree, to 
produce an illusion approaching much nearer to reality than 
the cold severity of sculptured stone. It resulted from the 
spirit of paganism, that every device of art should be employed 
to encourage the belief of the real presence of the god in his 
temple. The votaries, indeed, knew that the statues of the 
divinities were the work of human hands; and there was no 
desire to impose upon the popular credulity in this respect, for 
the statue of the Olympian Jupiter bore an inscription that it 
was made by Phidias. But after every effort of genius had 
been exerted to produce the most overpowering effect upon the 
imagination, by an unequalled combination of beauty and 
splendour, the devices of the priests, or the natural tendency 
of the votaries to superstition, invented some legends which 
should give the work supernatural claims to the popular rever- 
ence. ‘The skill of Phidias received,” says Pausanias, “ the 
testimony of Jupiter himself. The work being finished, the 
artist prayed the god that he would make known if he was 
satisfied ; and immediately the pavement of the temple was 
struck with lightning, at the spot where in my time stands a 
vase of bronze” But the grandeur of the workmanship was 
most relied upon to blend in the mind the intellectual idea and 
the material image of the divinity. ‘‘Those who go to the 
temple,” says Lucian, “imagine that they see not the gold 
extracted from the mines of Thessaly, or the ivory of the Indies, 
but the son himself of Saturn and Rhea that Phidias had caused 
to descend from heaven.” We have the record of Livy that the 
effect which this wonderful statue produced upon the mind was 
not limited to the superstition of the multitude. ‘ Pausanias 
fEmilius,” says the historian, “looking upon the Olympian 
Jupiter, was moved in his mind as if the god was present.” 
Up to the time of Antoninus the reputation of this great work 
still drew a wondering crowd to Elis, for Arrian mentions that 
this chef d@’euvre of work was such an object of curiosity that it 
was held as a calamity to die without having seen it, 


Suggestions in Composition. 
J. L, PETIT. 


If we attempt any new style we must take care that it be 
equally independent, though at the same time equally able to 
avail itself of the highest efforts of the sister arts. So that a 
mere surface decoration of sculpture does not solve the 
problem. And the use of unmeaning lines or mouldings to fill 
up blank space would be a sad falling off from the nervous and 
powerfully expressive Gothic. It strikes me that the clear, 
delicate line of a semicircular arch requires a rectangular edge 
to mark it out properly, and consequently that it never appears 
to greater advantage than in plain square orders. A large 
torus confuses the outline, nor does a chamfer preserve it with 
sufficient distinctness. A sharp edge, or at the most a small 
bead, seems to be the proper finish. If the soffit is full of 
mouldings, it takes the nature of Gothic, and any other orna- 
ment that varies the surface, such as the octagonal panels in a 
Roman vault, is objectional as interfering with the strength 
and solidity of the voussoirs, which require that the inner 
surface of arch, vault, or dome be unbroken. As the arch isa 
constructive feature, invented for the purpose of bridging over 
spaces beyond the reach of a stone lintel, or where such could 
not be conveniently obtained or applied, I might suggest that it 
should not be used on a minute scale, where a piece of stone or 
even a brick is sufficient to serve the purpose, nor am I certain 
that the use of small ornamental arcades should be advocated. 
There is a difference between making the accessory details 
harmonise with the construction, and making them repeat it. 
I would suggest that the use of the shaft or column be 
abandoned, except where it can be perfectly insulated, and of 
something like classical form and proportion. Vertical lines 


may be obtained by pilasters, and these can be enriched by 
fluting, as in the cathedral of Autun, a building which, though. 
its pier arches are pointed, furnishes many admirable hints for 
the formation of a round arched style. If the entablature be- 
recognised, it ought, 1 think, to be somewhat modified, and 
confined to two members only, under the spring of a barrel vault ;. 
the architrave seems unnecessary except to connect a series of 
columns. There is also a test which the composition ought to 
bear, which I shall call the test of reduplication, and endeavour 
to explain it. Set a spire upon a tower, and put a pinnacle upon. 
each angle, also terminating with aspire. This may in its turn 
be surrounded with similar pinnacles, and so on without limit. 
Your work might soon become too minute to be carried on,. 
but still it would involve no absurdity or impropriety ; the 
original design bears the test of reduplication; we cannot 
object to it as either involving or suggesting any architectural 
anomaly. So again, upon a mass pierced with one arch place 
one pierced with two similar arches, their imposts bearing the 
same ratio to the void spaces as in the composition below. On 
this again place a series of four arches ; above that of eight,. 
and soon. You may, as before, soon stop from the minute- 
ness of your work; but, carry on your structure as you will, it 
involves no architectural anomaly, and a design suggesting 
such repetition or reduplication is in this respect not faulty. 

But now take an arch with square imposts; pierce these 
imposts with arches ; the imposts of them also with others, and 
so on, then we find that we are constantly lightening and 
weakening the substructure of a heavy mass, and the work that 
suggests this reduplication does suggest an architectural 
anomaly, and is therefore faulty. The Arch of Titus or Trajan, 
with its unpierced imposts, suggests no such reduplication, and: 
consequently is so far correct ; but where the impost (stripped 
of its columnar features) is pierced, the reduplication is com- 
menced ; and, unless there are points of difference sufficient to 
turn the mind from the idea that it may possibly be continued, 

I think the arrangement is faulty. Perhaps the pierced piers 
of Périgeux are almost open to this objection, unless there be: 
marked with sufficient clearness the difference between the 
soffit of an arch and the surface of a vaulted roof. Inthe model 

of St. Paul’s the piers are not pierced, but merely hollowed out 

into a niche —a distinction quite sufficient to avoid the suggestiom 
of any erroneous principle. 


Pile Driving. 


_. G. R. BURNELL'! 

When piles are used in solid ground, and are designed to 
resist a vertical pressure, they are driven by means of engines 
until what is called a “ refusal” is attained ; that is to say, until’ 
they only descend a certain depth under an impulse, which is. 
made to vary with the nature of the superstructure, the number 
of the piles employed, or the machinery used for driving. But 
when the piles are intended to resist a transverse strain, or any 
tendency of the foundations to lateral displacement, they must 
be driven until they attain a solid substratum, without reference 
to the resistance they may meet with in their descent. It is 
considered by some engineers that the ground around the piles. 
becomes so compressed in the former case that an adequate: 
resistance in the foundations is secured, even when the piles are 
not driven to the more solid strata. In the latter case, the 
piles become fixed in the materials through which they are 
driven, and can only move by being displaced horizontally, or 
by being broken off on the line of thrust. Although the earth 
in which piles are driven contributes to their power of resist- 
ance to an insistant load, it is not customary to take it into 
account ; and the number, as well as the distance apart, of the 
piles is calculated as though they had to support the load 
without any assistance. In other words, the weight which is 
brought upon each pile is calculated upon the supposition that 
it should be able to support such a weight in the air without 
crushing. Under these circumstances, it is evidently necessary 
to diminish the weight upon any definite portion of the support 
in proportion as the height of the support itself is increased. 
Rondelet gives some tables of the weights which may be 
brought with safety upon the various descriptions of wood used 
for piles, according to their length ; but it may suffi-e at present 
to observe, that when the length of the pile, supposed to be of 
oak, does not exceed sixteen times its diameter, it may be 
loaded permanently with a weight of from 430 to Soolbs per 
inch superficial of the sectional area, and the extreme refusal 
must be such as to insure stability under such a load. There 
are few cases when the load above-named may not be slightly 
exceeded ; at any rate, it must be considered to be fairly within 
the limits of stability, although far in excess of the load usually 
applied. The rules generally adopted for fixing the “refusal” 
appear to be empirical, and to require more elaborate investi- 
gation than they have hitherto received. It is customary on 
the continent to fix it upon the following principles. If each 
be intended to bear a weight of 25 tons, it is not considered to 
have attained its proper refusal until it will not descend more 
than two-fifths of an inch with a series of thirty blows from 
a ringing engine, with a monkey of 12 cwt. falling 4 feet; or 
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with a series of ten blows from a common pile engine, with a 
monkey of the same weight falling 12 feet. If the weight to be 
brought upon each pile should be 124 tons, the refusal is altered 
to four-fifths of an inch ; and if it be only 5 tons, it is altered 
to 2inches. But it must be evident that the vibrations excited 
in the piles themselves, or in the ground, must differ so essen- 
tially under the conditions of the ringing engine with the small 
fall, from those which hold with the piling engine with the great 
fall, and the effects of the action and reaction developed under 
these respective circumstances must be so dissimilar, that no 
simple geometrical ratio can exist between the efforts exerted in 
the respective cases. At the bridge of N euilly, where each pile 
Supports a total weight of 52 tons, Perronet adopted the refusal 
of one-fifth of an inch for each series of 25 blows, with a fall 
of about 4 feet 8 inches. 


The “Sacrifice of Iphigenia,’ by Timanthes. 
R. N. Wornum. 


Timanthes of Cythnos, or Sicyon, was distinguished for 
originality of invention and for expression, The particular 
charm of his invention was that he left much to be supplied by 
the spectator’s own faacy. Pliny says of him that though in 
his works the executlon is always excellent, it is invariably 
Surpassed by the conception. As an instance, he mentions a 
picture of a sleeping Cyclops, which was painted upon a smal! 
panel ; but Timanthes had ingeniously conveyed an adequate 
idea of the giant’s huge form by painting a group of little 
satyrs measuring his thumb with a thyrsus. There are but 
four other pictures by Timanthes mentioned by ancient 
writers, but more has been written, both by ancient and 
modern writers, upon one of these pictures than perhaps upon 
any other work of art whatever, namely, the Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, by which he obtained the prize in competition with 
Colotes of Teos. The pivot of criticism in this celebrated 
picture was the concealment of the face of Agamemnon in his 
mantle, The following portion of the abundant criticism upon 
this work may be here repeated :—The ancients have all given 
the incident their unqualified approbation, but its propriety 
has been questioned by several modern critics, especially by 
Falconet and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fuseli, however, in an 
elaborate and excellent critique in his first Jecture, has pro- 
bably settled the matter in favour of the painter. The 
Sacrifice of Iphigenia was given as the subject of a prize 
picture to the students of the Royal Academy in 1778, and all 
the candidates imitated the “trick” of Timanthes, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds terms it, which was the origin of his criticism 
upon the subject in his eighth lecture. He says, “ Supposing 
this method of leaving the expression of grief to the imagina- 
tion to be, as it was thought to be, the invention of the painter, 
and that it deserves ail the praise that has been given to it, 
still it is a trick that will serve but once ; whoever does it a 
second time will not only want novelty, but be justly suspected 
of using artifice to evade difficulties.” The criticism of 
Quintilian, Cicero and others, that the painter, having repre- 
sented Calchas sorrowful, Ulysses much more so, and having 
expressed extreme sorrow in the countenance of Menelaus, 
was in consequence compelled to conceal the face of the 
father, is not more pertinent than that of the modern 
critics. .“ They were not aware,” says Fuseli, “that by 
making Timanthes waste expression on inferior actors at the 
expense of a principal one, they call him an improvident spend- 
thrift, and not a wise economist.” Falconet observes that 
Timanthes had not even the merit of inventing the incident, 
but that he copied it from Euripides. Upon this point Fuseli 
remarks, “It is observed by an ingenious critic that in the 
tragedy of Euripides the procession is described ; and upon 
Iphigenia’s looking back upon her father, he groans and hides 
his face to conceal his tears; whilst the picture gives the 
moment that precedes the sacrifice, and the hiding has a 
different object, and arises from another impression. I am 
not prepared with chronologic proofs to decide whether 
Euripides or Timanthes, who were contemporaries about the 
period of the Peloponnesian war, fell first on this expedient ; 
though the silence of Pliny and Quintilian on that head seems 
to be in favour of the painter, neither of whom could be 
ignorant of the celebrated drama of Euripides, and would not 
willingly have suffered the honour of this master-stroke of an 
art they were so much better acquainted with than painting to 
be transferred to another from its real author had the poet’s 
claim been prior ;” so far Fuseli. As far as regards priority, 
the “expedient” was made use of by Polygnotus long before 
either Timanthes or Euripides ; in the Destruction of Troy in 
the Lesche at Delphi an infant is holding his hands over his 
eyes, to avoid the horrors of the scene. The shallow remark 
of Falconet about Timanthes exposing his own ignorance by 
concealing Agamemnon’s face is scarcely worthy of an allusion. 
It may be questioned whether Agamemnon, under such cir- 
cumstances as he was placed, could have been well or even 
naturally represented in any other way. Although many 
things might combine to render his presence at the sacrifice 
absolutely necessary, still it is not to be supposed that he could 
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calmly stand by and be an eye-witness of his own daughter's 
immolation. Notwithstanding his firm conviction / that his 
attendance was necessary to sanction the deed, he could not 
look upon it ; it would be unnatural. The concealment of the 
face of Agamemnon must be looked upon as another instance 
of the ingenious invention of Timanthes. 


Zombard Architecture. 


H. GALLY KNIGHT, 


The new features by which what is called Lombard archi- 
tecture is distinguished are additional ornaments both external 
and internal. This difference is seen, externally, in the slender 
compound piers or buttresses, which are carried up the front of 
churches from the ground to the eaves; in the small arcades 
of the open galleries, which follow the shape of the gable or 
crown the semicircular apse ; in the multiplication of the sink, 
ings and mouldings of the portals; and in the crowd of 
imagery with which those mouldings are enriched. Internally, 
the difference appears in the frequent substitution of compound 
piers for single pillars, in the dissimilarity of the capitals, and 
in the profusion of images, often grotesque, with which the 
capitals of pillars or piers were now for the first time adorned. 
Christian symbols had been admitted into churches at an earlier 
period, but till the seventh century they had been admitted 
with a spating hand and amongst the variety of figures which 
were now introduced there are a few which appear to have 
emanated from the mythology of the north. It need hardly be 
added that, in the seventh century, the rules and proportions, 
which had been so exactly observed in classical times, were 
altogether neglected. The height of the piers no longer bore 
any reference to their bulk; the piers and pillars of Lombard 
buildings are short and stunted. Ancient rules were departed 
from in other respects, pedestals and architraves were omitted, 
the pillar or pier rested on a simple base, and the arch sprang 
direct from the capital. The Lombard style of the eleventh cen- 
tury had made a step in advance. The pillars were less 
stunted ; the wild and monstrous imagery, if not altogether 
discarded, was kept within bounds. In some instances the 
dragons and the demons gave way to groups of figures in low 
relief that attempted something more in the Roman way. But 
it must be confessed that even in the twelfth century these 
figures were designed with little taste, and executed with little 
skill. Anew feature also appeared in the Lombard churches 
in the eleventh century in the shape of large porches. Project- 
ing porches had been very generally discontinued during the 
seventh and eighth centuries, perhaps from a relaxation of the 

iscipline which had compelled the lowest class of penitents to 
wait outside. But in the eleventh century projecting porches 
again appeared on a large scale, sometimes two storeys in 
height, always with vaulted roofs supported by pillars, of which 
the two foremost usually rest on the backs of animals. The 
upper storey of these large porches may have been used for the 
episcopal benediction, or for the exposition of relics. In the 
latter part of the eleventh century also a fashion came in, 
which, however strange and preposterous, became very general, 
and is not yet entirely discarded. The walls were now com- 
posed of alternate courses of materials of different colours. 
Sometimes stone alternated with marble; sometimes marbles 
of different hues were employed. The walls were sometimes 
white and black ; sometimes red and brown. This practice 
was probably borrowed from the Saracens, whose passion for 
gaudy effect and variety had betrayed them into so great an 
error. 


Greek Sculptors as Anatomists. 


G,. BELL. 

There has been much unnecessary ingenuity exercised on 
the question whether the ancients studied anatomy. Undoubt- 
edly they did not study it in our fashion, yet that they possessed 
all the knowledge of it which art requires cannot be denied. 
The finer specimens of ancient statuary evince a more perfect 
acquaintance with anatomy, as far as it is shown in the pro- 
portions, general forms, and actions of the body, than the 
productions of most modern sculptors and painters who have 
pursued this art with the greatest zeal and success —even than 
Michel Angelo himself. The only question therefore is, how 
they acquired this knowledge. Although in Greece the dead 
were burned, and no artists dissected the human body, yet they 
certainly had the means of learning the nature of a bone, 
muscle, and tendon. No more was necessary ; the rest was 
before them. Fine as their athletes were in youth, they were 
subject to the decay of age. Now, in comparing the frame of a 
man advanced in years, especially if in earlier life he had been 
remarkable for thews and sinews, with the young and active, 
everything essential to the painter and the sculptor may be 
observed. If the Greeks had before them the most admired 
forms of youth and manhood, they had also the “time-honoured 
wrestler,” who in old age exhibited, almost as in the dead 
anatomy, every muscle, origin and insertion, every tendon and 
every vein. I know how far this manner of demonstrating the 
anatomy may be carried. 
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Tue subject assigned in the second competition for the 
ALEXANDER THOMSON Travelling Studentship, which is 60/. 
in value, is a public hall to accommodate 1,000 persons 
seated, and having also suitable committee-rooms. The 
site is supposed to be isolated, and the style will be Early 
Classic. ‘The drawings are to consist of one or more plans, 
two elevations, two sections, and a perspective drawing. 
The plan, elevations, and sections to be drawn toa scale 
of 13 inches to 1o feet, and to be outlined in ink, the 
sectional parts only being coloured, and the windows or 
other openings in elevations tinted in sepia or ink, The 
perspective drawing is to be finished in china ink, either 
with the pen or the brush. At least one sheet of details 1s 
required, which is to be drawn to a scale of 2 inches to a 
foot, and it may be finished in any manner in the option 
of the competitor. Details showing carving or sculpture 
are desirable. The systems of heating and ventilating 
might be illustrated. Each competitor is also required to 
send in a study or studies of Classic ornament or sculpture, 
drawn from a building or from a cast. These drawings are 
to be one-half real size, if the size of paper permits of that 
scale, otherwise they are to be one-fourth real size, and in 
either case they may be finished in any manner in the 
option of the competitor. The drawings to be on sheets 
of paper 40 inches by 27 inches, and not less than eight 
sheets, or more than ten, are to be sent in. They are to be 
delivered on August 30, 1890. Those which are successful 
are to become the property of the Trustees, consisting of 
the Council of the Glasgow Institute of Architects; Mr. 
Rogert BLAcKIE, publisher; Mr. JoHN MossMAn, sculptor; 
and Mr. JoHN SHIELDS, measurer. 


Tue funeral of the late Mr. Gorpon, the chief engineer 
of the London County Council, took place at Leicester, 
amidst manifestations of sympathy in the town where eight 
years of his useful life had been spent. Thousands of the 
inhabitants witnessed with respectful sympathy the sad pro- 
cession, from the arrival at Leicester station along the road 
to St. Peter’s Church and to the cemetery. The coffin was 
covered with wreaths. Amongst them were those from the 
Association of Municipal Engineers, a society of which Mr. 
GoRDON was a past president, and in which he was held in 
the highest esteem. ‘The Association of Municipal Engineers 
was represented by its president, Mr. BouLnois, Mr. 
CoLE, secretary, and a deputation of twelve members. 
The engineering staff of the London County Council 
also contrisuted an emblem of the affection he had 
already won in the office he so briefly held. Certainly, 
if it is possible, the sympathy evinced on all hands 
on the occasion of the funeral must be some consolation to 
his bereaved family under the peculiarly sad circumstances of 
a useful and promising life so suddenly cut short. 


Wuen the exhibition of M. Mertssonter’s works was 
opened in Paris a few years ago, it was at once evident that 
the artist was least successful when he painted a figure 
about 18 inches in height, and when he introduced figures 
of women in his pictures. A painter, like an author, will 
rarely admit his shortcomings, and M. MEISSONIER now 
proposes to paint an allegorical picture, with large figures 
of men and women, on the walls of the Panthéon. When 
his co-operation was first sought it was indicated that he 
should continue the series of pictures illustrating the life of 
Ste. GENEVIEVE. But the artist declined to treat the subject, 
and he was wise, for M. MEIssoNIER would enter into 
competition with M. J. P. Laurens and M. Puvis DE 
Cuavannes. He proposed to represent instead some 
scenes from the last siege of Paris. A modern subject 
would not harmonise with the pictures of Medizeval life, and 
it was necessary for the artist to seek some other subject. 
The one he proposes is the Zriumph of France. The 
representative of the country is to appear in a chariot which 
is to be drawn by lions. With the right hand she raises a 
torch, while the left holds the scales of justice and rests on 
the tables of the law. She is conducted by Prudence and 
Force. On the right side will be Architecture, Painting 
and Sculpture, and on the left Philosophy, History and the 
Drama. In front of the figures will be children carrying 
emblems. Behind the chariot will be figures of peasants, 
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workmen and students, who will support the emblems of 
Agriculture, Industry and Science, and in the background 
will be mounted figures bearing standards. At the head of 
the coriege will also be mounted figures, but they will carry 
laurels instead of arms. The frieze will consist of figures 
of French rulers from CLovis to NApoLeon. The wall 
assigned to M. MEISSONIER is the one‘on the left side of the. 
building, and the proposed work. will, therefore, face the- 
painting by M. J. P. Laurens, which represents the last 
days of Ste. GENEvtkvE. We hope the artist may be able to 
complete his work successfully, but the task will be novel 
for him. After so many years of endeavour to produce 
effects on a small scale, it will be difficult to deal with the 
figures that will be necessary for such a position. However, | 
the trouble may add zest to the experiment, and M. 
MEISSONIER should by this time understand the extent of 
his capacity. 


Tue palace of St. Giorgio, Genoa, which dates from the 
year 1260, and is the work of the architect OLiIvERIO, has- 
been more than once threatened with demolition, on the 
plea that its removal was requisite for the enlargement and 
rectification of a street, the demand being backed by the 
inhabitants in a similar manner to the recent demand for 
the removal of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the 
interests, as it was alleged, of trade and the public safety. 
The palace is a building of considerable interest. It was 
built for GuGLIELMO Boccanocra, the popular leader. In 
1262 the Genoese deposited in the palace the spoils taken. 
from the monastery of Pantocratore at Constantinople, 
among which is the lion’s head over the principal entrance. 
There is a tradition that Marco Potro, the celebrated’ 
traveller, being taken prisoner by the Genoese, was confined: 
here, and in recent times the first discount bank in Europe 
was established within its walls. In 1875 an attempt to. 
pull down the palace was frustrated by the intervention of 
Signor Boncut, the then Minister of Public Education. 
Recently the attempt has been renewed, but it is satis— 
factory to know that a commission appointed by the 
Italian Government to consider the question of the possi- 
bility of preserving the building, having regard not only to 
its artistic and historical value, but also to the requirements 
of the public, has reported in favour of retaining the palace 
in its present condition. 


THERE was some opposition when it was heard that 
Dr. WALDSTEIN was to be the director of the Fitzwilliam — 
Museum and lecturer on classical archeology. But during 
the years he has been in England he has set a good example: 
of zeal for Greek remains. His discoveries may not in 
reality have the importance the doctor attached to them, 
but they were signs that he was always thinking of his ub- 
ject in his travels. It is not surprising that Dr. WaLD- 
STEIN’s success in England should incite the Americans to- 
seek his services as director of their school in Athens. In 
the States the value of exploration in Greece is admitted, 
and we suppose the people will liberally support the school. 
Dr. WALDSTEIN will be able to retain his lectureship at 
Cambridge, but his duties in the museum are likely to be 
undertaken by Professor MIDDLETON, with the exception. 
of the part where the casts from ancient sculpture are: 
deposited. 


THE proposal to retain the greater number of the 
buildings of the Paris Exhibition does not meet with 
general approval, although many of the tradespeople are 
captivated with the notion of having an annual fair that wilh 
outdo those of Leipsic and Nijni-Novgorod. The original 
proposal was for the preservation of the machinery hall, the 
central dome, and the two palaces of which M. ForMiGE. 
was the architect. Afterwards it was advocated that the 
Cairene Street and several structures in the grounds 
should be spared. But the retention of so much will, of 
course, diminish the utility of the Champ de Mars as an 
exercise-ground for the troops. Besides, some of the 
structures will interfere with the appearance of the Military: 
School as seen from several points of view. ‘The School, - 
although since the Revolution used as a barrack, is one of 
the third GaxriEL’s most imposing works, and, while it 
has suffered from additions and alterations, it still suggests. 
the merit of the architecture of France in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 
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(LLOUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1889, 
163._CHIMNEYPIRCE. CANDLESTICKS, 
164._MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE, 
165._INLAID CABINET. 
166._ALTAR TABLE. BOX. 
167._CHALICE VEIL. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


AC the business meeting of the Institute of Architects on 
Monday evening the chair was taken by Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson, vice-president. 

The decease was announced of two members of the Institute 
viz. Mr. William Millican, of Leicester, and Mr. R. H. Newton, 
of Weybridge. 

A vote of thanks was awarded to the Architectural Union 
Company for a gift of 25 guineas to the library. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that Canon Tugwell had arranged 
that the church of St. Mary-le-Strand would be open every day 
from Io A.M. till 4 P.M for one week, from the 2oth till the 28th 
inst., for architects and such of the public who desired to inspect 
the church. 

‘The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected :— 
As Fellows—Messrs. J. E. Sears ; F. R. Farrow (holder Godwin 
bursary 1884); J. H Stones, Blackburn; Arthur Wells; 
Hastings ; J. B. D. Wall, H. A. Wooster Reeves, Grinstead, 
Sussex ; Delissa Joseph ; John Clarkson, district surveyor of All 
Saints’, Poplar; C. J. Dawson; J. E. Clifton, Swanage ; F. W. 
Ridgway, Dewsbury ; A. E. Murray, hon. secretary of the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland, Dublin ; J. H. Pentland, 
B.A., B.E., Dublin; J. Tweedale, Leeds; R. M. Roe, W. H. 
Syme, Watford; and Herbert Walker, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Nottingham. The following were elected by show of hands :— 
As Associates—Messrs. H. L. Whitley, Gilbert Wood, South- 
sea; R. Elsey Smith (Greek travelling student), B. N. Southall, 
H. V. Lanchester (Owen Jones student 1889), and George Ken- 
yon (Tite prizeman 1888) Andas Hon. Associates—Colonel 
Samuel Swinton Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps, engineer to the 
Jeypoor State, Jeypoor, Rajpootana ; and Mr. J. D. Crace. 

The second ordinary general meeting of the session was 
then opened, and Mr, Frederick T. Reade, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., 
Hon. Associate, read a paper on 


The Application of Iron and Steel to Building Purposes. 
Mr. READE, having dealt with the question of foundations 


and piers, said that asthe greater part of the question dis- 


cussed had to do with weights to be supported, it would seem 
to be proper to begin with the subject of columns and stanchions 
and their foundations. The results of many experiments 
showed that two tons load per superficial foot of foundation was 
a safe limit to assume for ordinary clay, gravel, &c. 
settled on a limit of pressure on the earth, we will now con- 
sider the question of an isolated column as being the simplest 


case, and will assume that it carries a not unusual load of 


50 tons ; such acolumn would weigh about 15 cwt., say one 
ton ; thus 51 tons will be discharged on its bed-stone. This 
bed-stone may be taken as ordinary sandstone, which would 
carry with safety a load of 25 tons per foot ; this determines 
the size of base flange of column, which in this case should 
have an area of 2 feet at least. In a building where the 
ground-floor supports are principally columns, and especially 
for a corner shop where there is only a party and back wall, it 
is advisable to make the column or stanchion bases larger than 
given by above rule to give lateral steadiness to the building. 
The concrete block under the bed-stone or base plate or brick 
pier should always be mixed with Portland cement, for the 
ordinary lime concrete is long in setting, and in large masses 
it will take years before the centre of block becomes hard. 
One of Portland cement to eight of other ingredients, if care- 
fully and well mixed, will safely bear a load of 5 tons per 
superficial foot. These other ingredients should be hard 
materials, as gravel, broken stone and bricks, or bats of hard 
quality. 
Cast-Iron Columns and Stanchions. 

A cast-iron hoJlow column to carry 50 tons should have a 
ratio of about fifteen to twenty times its diameter for its length : 
this might safely be loaded to 2} tons per square inch of 
sectional area ; and, if we assume a diameter of 9 inches anda 
thickness of metal of 1 inch, we get an area of 25 inches, 20 per 
cent. in excess of our requirements ; but for hollow columns it 
is always advisable to have a liberal margin of safety, as, unless 
great care is taken in the moulding, the shifting of the core ma 


cause an unequal thickness of metal inthe casting. The hollow 


Having 


column is, theoretically, the strong est form of section, but the 
probability of an unequal thickness of metal is an objection to 
its use ; this may be guarded against, to a certain extent, by 
specifying that some of the columns shall have small holes. 
drilled in their shafts to ascertain the thickness, and that 
where the metal on opposite sides differs more than one-fifth 
of the proper thickness, such columns shall be broken up. 
Another objection to the form of the hollow column is that it. 
does not lend itself very readily to being cased in a fireproof 
material. We will assume, however, that a hollow column has 
been decided on for our present example to carry 50 tons. The 
size of its base flange has been already given, and it should 
have a bold rounding at its junction with the shaft, and 
bracketed in four directions ; the thickness of the base flange 
should be from one-eighth to one-quarter more than the thick- 
ness of the shaft—in this case 11 inch. It will often be found. 
that stanchions of the + or H section are preferable. 

They have this great advantage, that the whole surface of 
the metal can be seen, and any imperfections detected ; also 
the absence of the central core greatly reduces the risk of an 
unsound casting, while in tiers or stacks of stanchions such 
sections give great facilities for making simple junctions of 
girders and iron joists at the various floor levels. In designing 
a stanchion of H section to be placed flat against a wall, it must be 
remembered that the least width of its section, viz the width 
of the flange of the H section, is the measure of its strength, 
and it will be seen at once that an H section 12 inches by 
6 inches is not so strong as one 12 inches by 9 inches, even 
though it contained the same sectional area. The commonly 
employed ™/ or M™ section is not to be recommended on 
account of the very unequal distribution of compressive stress 
over its section, and also on account of its liability to become 
bowed in cooling—a risk which, more or less, attends all very 
non-symmetrical sections. These channel sections are generally 
fixed with the web or back placed against the wall, but the 
stanchion is under better conditions if the web is placed out- 
wards towards the centre of span. Whatever form of section 
of column or stanchion is decided on, it is important that the 
cap plate on which the girder rests should be well chamfered 
back from the front to prevent the girder from bearing on the 
extreme front edge of the cap plate, and, in the case of very 
narrow stanchions, the cap plate should also be narrow, to: 
prevent as far as possible the deflection of the girder tending 
to bend the stanchion. All bed-stones for ends of girders in 
walls should have their front edges chamfered in same manner, 
and for a distance of 3 inches from the face. 


Wrought-iron and Steel Stanchions. 


It is not now uncommon to use stanchions made of rolled 
joists, the cap and base plate being fixed to the joists by angle- 
irons or gusset plates, or both combined. As the ends of joists 
cannot be considered as bearing accurately on the end plates. 
without special care in the workmanship, such gussets and 
angles must be designed so that the shearing or bearing resist- 
ance of the rivetting alone is sufficient to transmit the load to: 
the base flange. For very heavy loads, say 150 to 300 tons, it 
is usual to make stanchions of wrought-iron, of tubular section, 
with web plates and angle-iron, or with webs made of rolled 
joists or channel irons. The construction of such stanchions 
presents many special difficulties of design in the cap and base 
Junctions ; and as such loads rarely occur in ordinary practice, 
it is advisable whenever they do occur that an engineer should. 
be employed to design them. 

Cast-iron base plates direct on concrete are rarely used, 
unless the load on column exceeds Ioo tons. It is not possible 
to give a rule for their depth in centre or the thickness of metal, 
as this will be influenced by the number of the radiating arms 
and their thickness ; but a rough approximation would be 23 
inches in depth for every foot in diameter, and a nearly uniform 
thickness to that of the column or stanchion on it. Thus a 
base plate 6 feet diameter would be about 15 inches deep in the 
centre, and as the stanchion on it would have to carry a load 
of 130 tons, it would be found to work out to about 13-inch 
metal, and base plate should have the same thickness. Such 
a base should have some holes about 3 inches diameter cast in 
the spaces between each pair of radiating arms, so that when 
base plate is wedged up, and cement is run under same, it can 
be seen to flow at these holes, and thus make certain that whole. 
area of plate is covered by cement. 


Cast-iron Girders, 

Cast-iron girders are now so rarely used that it will not be 
necessary to devote much time to their consideration ; they 
should never be used for great or variable loads, and their pro- 
portion of depth to span should rarely be less than one-twelfth. 
They may be used with advantage for carrying window backs 
between cast-iron stanchions in light areas in interior of build- 
ings, or in fronts which are constructed of iron stanchions and 
very little brickwork. In such cases their span would rarely 
exceed Io to 12 feet, and their load would only be one 9-inch 
window back, and half a bay of wooden or concrete floor— 
probably not exceeding a total of 6 tons distributed. It gene- 
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rally happens that although, theoretically, the top flange need 
only have a small area, yet, practically, to carry 9-inch_ brick- 
work, it has to be of such width that, to comply with the 
theoretical conditions, its thickness would be very small com- 
d with the rest of the section. 
Cnr oe practical reasons it would be unsafe to have much dif- 
ference in the thickness of metal, and it would not be advisable 
to make top flange less than }-inch thick, the web to taper 
downwards. Thus, supposing bottom flange was I inch thick, 
web might be 27-inch at bottom and {-inch at top, with bold 
corners or mouldings in angles where joining top and bottom 
flanges; vertical ribs or stiffeners should be put between top 
and bottom flanges about 36 inches apart ; and, as the material 
gives facilities for treating these ornamentally, they can be 
moulded on the face and at ends. The ends of the girder can 
be easily cast so as to make a neatly fitting junction with the 
stanchion, and in a way almost impossible to treat in wrought- 
iron, 
Wrought-iron and Steel Rolled Joists. 

In considering the question of wrought-iron girders, it will 
be best to begin with the simplest forms, which may be taken 
to be rolled-iron joists. Lists of their sections and safe loads 
must be in the hands of most of the members of this Institute ; 
but your attention should be directed to the variation in the 
amounts of the safe loads given in these lists by manufacturers 
and dealers in rolled joists. They very rarely give the limit of 
stress per inch on which such sections are calculated, and this 
accounts for the discrepancies which have doubtless been 
noticed between different lists, in which joists of identical 
sections have safe loads appended to them which, in some 
cases, vary nearly 25 per cent., the reason being that the 
smaller load has been calculated for a stress limit of 5 tons per 
inch, while those showing heavier loads have been taken on a 
limit of 6 or 6} tons per inch. 


Compound Girders, or Rolled Joists, with Additional 
Flange Plates rivetted on. 


A very useful and economical form of girder can be made 
in this way, and the mode of calculating its strength or 
sectional area is identical with that given for wrought-iron 
girders further on, with this difference, that, considering the 
inferior quality of the material in rolled joist flanges, the limits 
of stress for these sections should not exceed 5 tons per square 
inch of sectional area, and, in calculating this, only one rivet- 
hole need be deducted from the joist flange, the holes not 
being placed opposite to one another. The greater part of the 
flange section being usually in the joist itself, fewer rivets are 
required to attach the plates than in a built-up girder. If only 
a single plate top and bottom is used, 3-inch rivets at 8-inch 
pitck placed zigzag will suffice. The holes for rivets in the 
joist should always be drilled, for the iron in the flanges must 
necessarily be under worse conditions than the rest of the 
metal in the joist ; and I have often seen cracks in rolled joist 
flanges extending from the rivet-holes to the edge, the strength 
of girder being diminished thereby to the extent of Io to 
20 per cent. Heavy-section rolled joists carrying loads not 
exceeding 20 tons may sometimes have their attachments made 
to columns by bolting the webs to lugs cast on the columns ; 
but in the case of heavier loads, and nearly always in the case 
of compound girders, vertical angle-irons should be rivetted on 
each side of ends of web, partly to act as end stiffeners to it, 
and partly as a means of making a more reliable connection to 
the column or stanchion. 


Wrought-Iron and Steel Rivetted Girders. 


The process of calculating the strength and designing the 
section of a girder must now be briefly described. The span of 
a girder—for calculation—is the distance between the centres 
of its bearings, its depth is the depth between the centres of the 
sectional areas of the flanges ; and in ordinary girders of angle- 
irons and plate-flanges it is usual to take the width of the web- 
plates as the depth for calculation, and it is important that this 
should not be a very small fraction of the span: if less than 
one-twentieth, it will either have extreme deflection, or be 
wasteful by excess of material in the flanges; or, if more than 
one-tenth, we shall probably have an excess of material in the 
web itself. A practical illustration being more useful than a 
bare statement of rules, we will suppose a girder has to be 
designed, of 20 feet span, to carry a load of 30 tons, equally 
distributed over its length ; we will assume that the circum- 
stances of the case allow of almost any depth, and as the limits 
of one-twelfth to one-twentieth of the span have already been 
given, we will take the mean or one-sixteenth of the span, 
which is 15 inches ; this will be the depth of the girder between 
the inside of the flanges, which in an ordinary girder may be 
considered as the centres of the sectional areas. The first 
thing to be determined is the measure of the effect of the load, 
or what is called the bending moment, in words, the load in 
tons multiplied by the span in feet and the product divided by 
8 for distributed loads, or 4 for acentral load. As girders are 
all levers of one sort or other, and the principle of the lever is 


well known, it is not necessary to explain the divisors 8 and 4. 
go'tons x 20 feet This is the effect of the 


= 75 feet tons. 
load or greatest bending moment in the centre of the span, and 
we now have to find what section of girder is required to resist 
it, or the moment of resistance. We have fixed the depth at 
15 inches, and will suppose the material is to be wrought-iron. If 
the load assumed above is a dead load—that is, a solid mass of 
brick or stone wall weighing 30 tons—the limit of stress for the 
material named should not exceed 5 tons per inch. If it werea 
mixed load—say, 15 tons of dead weight and 15 tons of floors 
which would never be completely loaded over whole area—part 
of the floor load becomes hypothetical, and we may increase 
the limit of stress to 6 tons per inch. The latter case being 
the most usual condition, we will take 6 tons. The moment of 
resistance will then be the depth in feet, equal 14, multiplied 
by the limit of stress, 6 tons, multiplied by the sectional area 
of one of the flanges. As the moment of resistance has to be 
equal to the bending moment, the required area of the flange 
will be the bending moment, or 75 tons, divided by 6 tons limit 


= Io inches; 


of stress multiplied by 14 feet depth, or oy 

x Ig 
this is the net sectional area of the flange after deducting rivet 
holes. It was formerly considered necessary to make the top 
flanges of wrought-iron girder stronger than the bottom, but 
the general practice is now to make them equal, except under 
special circumstances, as, for instance, bridge or roof girders 
where the top flange has no lateral bracing or other support. 
Most of the calculations for a girder can be determined by the 
rules of graphic statics, and you will find the modes of doing 
this very clearly and simply described in two books on “ Strains 
in Ironwork” and “ Designing Wrought and Cast-iron Struc- 
tures,” by H. Adams, published by Messrs. Spon. In designing 
girders beyond 30 feet long, and with flanges built up of several 
thicknesses of plates, it is necessary to make the plates in such 
lengths that their weight shall not exceed the limits allowed by 
the ironmakers without extra. This limit of weight may at 
present be taken at six to eight hundredweight, and the limit of 
area. at 30 feet. 

It is of the utmost importance that all rivetting should be 
done in the best possible manner. The “snap,” or end of 
rivet, which is hammered out while red-hot, should project 
uniformly all round the diameter of the rivet; they should be 
of uniform size, and any of them showing radiating cracks, or 
being of a size much smaller than the others, should be con- 
demned ; also, where countersunk rivets are required for bear- 
ings, &c., the plates or angles should have the rivet-holes’ 
countersunk by the drilling machine, and show on the outside 
at least 3 inch to 4 inch larger in diameter than the size of the 
rivet-hole. It is a very common practice to trust to the taper 
given to the holes in the process of punching, and so save the 
small additional cost of countersinking. This cannot be too 
strongly condemned, as such rivets are often loose in the 
hole, and thus doing no work. It is easy to detect such loose 
rivets by placing the finger on the snap or countersunk end, 
and lightly tapping the head with a hand hammer; the move- 
ment of the rivet in the hole, if loose, is immediately detected, 
and they should be cut out and replaced by new perfect rivets. 
The process of designing a girder in steel is exactly as above 
described, except that a higher limit of stress is introduced into 
the calculations, it now becoming 7 tons for a dead load, and 
83 tons for a mixed load of floors and brickwo:k, or floors 
only. It is not advisable to make the webs of steel girders as 
thin as the increased strength of the material would seem to 
render possible, except in girders of dimensions much beyond 
our present example. Inthe rivet-holes in both materials it is 
usual in good work that all holes should be drilled ; but in steel 
girders of any description this must be done, for the effect of 
punching upon the steel is to weaken the metal for a certain 
distance round the hole. This is sometimes remedied by 
punching the holes to about 4 inch less than the diameter of 
the rivets, and then drilling out the holes to the larger size. 

I may mention an adaptation of iron to the purposes of 
shoring. It is very useful in the case of an opening requiring 
to be cut through a wall at such a height above ground level 
that ordinary wood shores and needles would be costly, and 
also prevent business being carried on in the lower storeys 
during the alterations. Rectangular frames can be constructed 
of rolled joists or channel irons, connected at the corners of 
frames by tightly-fitting bolts. The upper and lower members 
of the frames are then passed separately through small open- 
ings in the wall, and the vertical sides bolted up to them on 
opposite sides of the wall. The weight of the wall above can 
then be taken up by the frames by wedging or other adjust- 
ment, and the portion of wall between the upper and lower 
members of the frames cut away for the insertion of the girder 
or girders. 

The phrase “ Builders’ ironwork,” which has_ unfor- 
tunately now become almost a trade term, cannot be too 
strongly condemned ; it is used to designate an inferior descrip- 
tion of work which is considered good enough for ordinary 
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buildings. Of course where, as in buildings generally, the con- 
structional ironwork is usually covered, the fine finish to girder- 
work, such as planed edges of plates, is perhaps superfluous, 
except where flanges of girders are to be visible ; but it cannot 
be too strongly insisted on that in all other respects—such as 
good rivetting, careful jointing, and good fitting of vertical web 
stiffeners, &c.—there is quite as great a necessity for good 
workmanship and materials in ironwork for buildings as in the 
best description of railway and bridgework, the loads to be 
carried being, in some cases, much greater than for many 
railway bridges. 

The CHAIRMAN, in inviting a discussion, said Mr. Reade 
had ably and exhaustively treated a subject which was of vital 
interest to architects, and his observations on girders were 
especially worthy of study. 

Mr. ROBERT WALKER said he thought he might claim some 
knowledge of the subject, having passed two years in an engi- 
neering factory. He was afterwards placed under an architect, 
when one of his first experiences was the occurrence of an 
accident at a building in progress, by which several men were 
killed. Mr. Walker said they would all remember another 
accident resulting from defective ironwork, when he had ex- 
pressed himself in bitter terms about bad ironwork. Rolled 
joists and castings were produced in Belgium and other places 
abroad which were totally unfit for their purpose. Among all 
impositions, the use of iron that was bad or unsuitable was one 
of the most wicked. Architects failed to realise the paramount 
importance of using cast and wrought-iron properly, and thus 
many serious accidents happened. Often it was not so much 
that the ironwork or the brickwork was bad, but that the union 
between them was imperfect. It was also singular, and showed 
how little the subject of iron coustruction had engaged the 
attention of the profession or the Legislature, that scarcely any 
consideration had been given to it in the Metropolitan Building 
Act. A district surveyor had so little control in the matter 
that all he could do was to condemn a building as dangerous. 
Architects should never pretend to be engineers, but the more 
they worked with engineers the better it would be. More and 
more they tended to become specialists, and, if they were to 
march with the times, they must accommodate themselves to 
engineers. Mr. Reade had told them of instances where iron 
failed. Various manufacturers sent cards out with tables of 
tests. It did notdo to rely on them. He always specified that 
a piece should be cut out of the actual material supplied and 
tested by Kirkaldy, and if the ironwork did not come up to the 
test it was to be rejected. Mr. Reade had lately assisted him 
in lifting a building twice the size of the hall they were 
assembled in. They had shored up and tied together the 
building with joists and wrought-iron girders, and lifted the 
entire building with the workmen at work on steel wedges. 
The more engineers assisted architects and architects engineers, 
the better it would be for each and for the public. In con- 
clusion, he proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Reade. 

Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A., seconded the vote, and 
put questions in regard of certain details about bed-plates, 
flanges, &c. 

Mr. T. H. WATSON supported the vote. 

Professor KERR agreed with the remarks of the lecturer 
that the architect should have an engineer to design the iron- 
work. An essential and important point in iron construction 
was that it should be fixed with perfect precision. In every 
instance fatal accidents had been traced to the failure of the 
ironwork at the point of connection. Some of Mr. Reade’s 
remarks almost suggested that young architects should calcu- 
late their floors at a lesser load than that recognised as the 
minimum of safety, and Professor Kerr pointed out to young 
architects that though it might be true that a floor would 
not be loaded up to the limit of safety, it would be dangerous to 
economise in the construction under that idea. Some par- 
simonious clients might press them hard to reduce the cost, but 
this was a temptation that should be resisted. 

Mr. J. TAVERNOR PERRY thought architects should not 
specify any particular maker in regard of ironwork, but should 
entirely rely on testing the materials, and should also be willing 
to furnish the name of the engineer he consulted. 

Mr. COLE, speaking of the quality of steel joists, said he had 
heard it stated that “steel” joists varied very much in quality. 

The CHAIRMAN put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. READE, in reply, said that when any amendment should 
be made in the Building Act, some recognition should be made 
of iron construction. He had seen some scandalous instances 
of the use of defective ironwork in London, It was difficult to 
give a definition of steel as opposed to iron. It was impossible 
to distinguish between them except by chemical analysis or tests 
for elasticity. Steel was certaialy finer in grain and in fracture, 
but often the best of experts might be deceived. In regard of 
floor-loads, what he intended to point out was the difference 
between a dead and a living load. He thought with Mr. Perry 
that it would be injudicious for an architect tonamea particular 
firm to do the ironwork—some good-natured friend might say 


————————————————————— 
he was interested in that firm—but he should reserve the right 
to reject any ironwork at his discretion. To make a separate 
contract of the ironwork was not, he thought, expedient. 

The CHAIRMAN then adjourned the meeting till December 2, 


when a paper, “ A Tour in Cyprus and Greece in 1888,” will be 
read by Mr. R. Elsey Smith. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


pee third ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
a Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
R. S. Lorimer, T. M. Smith, H. D. Blowers, E. Penfold, J. A. 
Brand, J. Lockhead, F. McGill Cassells, W. Bone, J. A. 
Barclay, J. Begg, G. W. Wilson, G. Watson, C. H. Norton, 
and A. Stratton. 

Mr. EARLE asked leave to make an explanatory statement. 
The President had seen fit to refer elsewhere to a scheme he 
(the speaker) had suggested in certain letters to the professional 
papers in August last, and he wished to explain that when the 
proper time came he would be prepared to do his best to raise 
a portion of the money required to carry it out. The President 
of the Institute of Architects, in his opening address, had, he 
thought, somewhat unfairly alluded to his plan as a scheme for 
establishing a college of architecture, whereas he suggested the 
creation of a central building in which all architectural modes 
of study might be concentrated. 

Mr. T. E. PRYCE announced that the common-room would 
be opened on Friday, the 29th, when tea and coffee would be 
servel from 6 PM till 7.30, and that thenceforward the room 
would be opened on class nights for the convenience of mem- 
bers attending the classes, and to give them the opportunity of 
conferring on matters of interest connected with their work, &c. 
Next month the first general common-room meeting would be 
held, when Messrs. Beale and Collard would open a discussion. 
Similar meetings would be held from time to time. 

Mr, Banister F. Fletcher (Cates Student) read a paper on 


The Paris Exhibition Buildiugs. 

Mr, FLETCHER said :— Commencing with the Palais des 
Machines by M. Dutert, architect, and M. Contamini, engineer 
we find that it is an important structure, probably the most 
important for the lessons it teaches us in the proper applica- 
tion of iron. It is the largest building ever roofed ina single 
span. After several preliminary designs by M. Dutert, who, it 
may be remarked, wished the roof to be elliptical in form, with 
hipped ends, the present form was designed, which practically 
takes somewhat the outline of a Tudor arch springing from the 
ground. The pointed arch form also made the calculation 
comparatively easy, because it defined exactly where the strains 
were to come through. The plan consists of one large nave, 
460 yards or 1,380 feet long, and of twenty great principals or 
trusses springing from the ground, and having a clear span of 
375 feet, and a height to the ridge of 141 feet loinches, There 
is no tie-rod to the roof at all. 

There are galleries along each side, which are continued 
round the end at a height of 57 feet 6 inches from the ground, 
and staircases at each end of the building under the connecting 
dome, which give access to it. The foundations would be too 
lengthy a matter to go into here, but it may be interesting to 
state that each of the foundations to the trusses is able to resist 
a vertical load of 405 tons 13 cwt,, and a horizontal thrust of 
113 tons, I give a section of one of these foundations along with 
the other drawings and photographs of the building The con- 
crete foundations to the side galleries are connected by stone- 
work arches. The foundations to the main trusses are built in 
Portland cement, those to the side galleries being in hydraulic 
lime from Beffes, two of lime {to five of sand. The different 
methods adopted of raising the great trusses by the two 
engineering firms who constructed it are very interesting, and 
the three plates I exhibit show these methods, and also the 
proposed scheme of raising half of each complete truss at one 
time. The twenty principal trusses are of wrought-iron, and 
are bound together by five deep purlins on each side of the 
central articulation, the highest on each side being placed near 
together and carrying the exterior examining platform. 

The purlins are framed in the thickness of the trusses, T 
give a drawing showing how this is done, and have resting on 
them, to the number of three between each truss, the principal 
rafters, which carry the secondary purlins, supporting the 
secondary rafters which carry the glass roofing. 

The side galleries are covered with a segmental roof to each 
bay. The articulations of the great trusses are also of interest. 
There are three, one at the crown of the arch and one at the 
springing of each half truss, which, being reduced as it were to 
a point, rest on a roller plate of cast-iron, which is fitted into 
the cast-iron shoe, which itself is bolted through to the stone 
foundation by tie-rods. 


, The strains, therefore, are taken right through the centre of 
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the cast-iron roller plate. It is very similar to that of the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts. The lower part of the trusses is con- 
siderably strengthened by the addition of plates, the part 
immediately above the roller plate being made in cast-iron. 
The articulation at the top claims consideration. I give a 
drawing of this. It will be seen that the ends of the two 
parallel girders forming the half-trusses are bound together by 
two half-cushions, which, in their turn, are clasped by a circular 
band of hammered iron, preventing any tendency to spread on 
the part of the trusses. These rest against a hollow steel pivot, 
which is the only point of connection between the two trusses. 
Through this hollow steel pivot is passed a bo't which clasps, 
on each side of the truss, a steel ring which binds the whole 
together. To these rings, by means of ears, are fixed tie-rods 
in the two end bays, which run diagonally between the trusses 
from the ridge to the gutter. The weight of each truss 1s 
r96 tons, and the thrust on each articulation at the base 
115 tons (which includes the weight of the covering as also the 
pressure of wind and snow). 

The point of support of each roller plate at the base of the 
truss is about 74 square feet, therefore the total weight of iron- 
work (7,400 tons) rests on a cast-iron surface of only 300 square 
feet, or nearly 25 tons to a square foot. : 

The fact of the trusses being 12 feet 2 inches wide at the 
base and 9 feet 10 inches at the summit, necessitated, of 
course, by the construction, has a great deal to do with the 
light and graceful effect of the roof as a whole. — , 

The trusses are composed of two parallel girders, with top 
and bottom webs, 17? inches by 35 inches, joined by angle- 
irons, and each having a top and bottom flange, the exterior 
flange being 30 inches wide and the interior 35 inches. These 
flanges are thickened in various parts where required—for 
instance, at the base it has eight thicknesses. The upper and 
lower portions of the truss are joined by open lattice-work, the 
uprights being in double T-iron and the cross-bracing in T-iron. 
The method of distributing this lattice-work is well deserving 
of notice. In the space between the two girders forming the 
truss is a cleverly-contrived walking way from top to bottom 
by the aid of an internal ladder shown on the drawing, so 
that all ordinary repairs can be-got at without the use of any 
scaffolding. ; 

The method of forming the floors to the galleries, and the 
ceilings to those parts of the roof not covered with glass, and 
which are decorated with frescoes in colour, I illustrate by a 
few sketches. ; 
= The roofing is particularly noteworthy on account of its 
enormous size: it contains 631,857 square feet. The upper 
part is covered with glass 3 inch thick, in slabs 6 feet 6 inches 
by 1 foot 8 inches, which were severely tested ; and itis painted 
white inside with a special solution, which, it is said, does not 
turn yellow. The vertical glazing to the Avenue de Suffren 
gable is composed of stained glass, representing the Battle of 
Bovines. The zincwork in the main roof is laid with rolls, and 
that to the side aisles (about 166,000 square feet) in zinc 
squares. . : : 

The gutters and method of forming flushings by the meeting 
of two iron surfaces, invented by M. Dutert, is interesting. An 
intermediate gutter had to be formed on the roof where the 
glass leaves off, this collecting gutter being necessary to break 
the force of the enormous sheet of descending water. This 
gutter empties itself into others, resting on the backs of the 
main principals. These gutters, in their turn, empty themselves 
into the main gutter, from which the water is led by down-pipes 
across the intermediate gutters of the side-aisle roof, and then 
by down-pipes to the ground. The gutters to these side roofs 
are made double in the event of an overflow. 

To the exterior, the filling-in between the iron trusses at the 
bottom is in glazed bricks in patterns. 

The Galerie des Machines was awarded the prize of 
100,000 francs by the Press Committee, as being the most 
useful work in the Exposition, but one is inclined to think that 
it also combines utility with beauty to a marked degree. It is, 
in fact, the most distinctly original building in the Exposition, 
and as an engineering work I should say it would be considered 
superior to the Eiffel Tower. The St. Pancras roof, by Sir 
‘Gilbert Scott, is 240 feet span, so that this roof is more than 
half as big again. It is, however, in all its details, a distinctly 
architectural work. It is a great thing, too, that an original 
building of this sort should have been conceived by an archi- 
tect, which is not generally the case. The interior, in which it 
will be seen that M. Dutert has attempted to take iron in 
ordinary sections, and, by using the material in a common- 
sense way, to produce a building which shall be characteristic 

of the material in which it is built—as a building in any mate- 
rial should be, whether in iron, stone, brick, terra-cotta, or 
marble, although this is what men generally forget in designing 
iron structures, by endeavouring to imitate stone forms in iron. 

For instance, the caps to the columns supporting the 
gallery are constructed entirely on a novel principle. There 
is no attempted imitation of the Grecian Doric, nor is there an 
architrave, frieze and cornice, carefully worked out in ron, but 


a simple iron column, treated as such by the employment of 
ordinary iron sections rivetted together to forma decorative 
and characteristic whole. A building of this sort does more to 
advance a science and create an art than any amount of 
lecturing, and the architectural world has been waiting—well, 
probably, ever since iron was first employed—for an apprecia- 
tive application of the material to building necessities ; it has 
been scouted by our so-called art men, and its application in 
an artistic point of view spoiled by our engineers, whose 
bridges, viaducts and railway stations contain no artistic feel- 
ing in their conception. The effect of this building on modern 
iron construction, no doubt, will be enormous. Iron may be 
said to be the only modern building material we have; all 
other building materials, in some form or other, have been 
used for centuries. Is it too much, then, to suppose that any 
new style of architecture will be based to a large extent on this 
material, all other styles having had their origin to a certain 
extent in the materials from time to time at hand? We have 
had half-timber houses (real ones I mean) in the Middle Ages ; 
who knows but that in the course of a decade or so our town 
architecture will consist of half-iron buildings in which the 
interstices between the iron framing will be filled in with slabs 
of terra-cotta, instead of timber-framing and rough cast filling ? 
This will enable us to have our hollow walls, the terra-cotta 
being placed on each side of a hollow space, as in the 
Argentine Pavilion, for example ; and will also revive the old 
discussion of the best side to have the 43-inch and 9-inch 
thickness. ; 

In this Exposition we meet, perhaps for the first time, the 
architect and engineer working together, shoulder to shoulder, 
in the production of these great works. Whether this be a fore- 
shadowing of the amalgamation of the two professions, bringing » 
us back to the state when they undoubtedly were one; or 
whether, on the other hand, it will lead to a more practical and 
genial relationship between the two, is not for meto say. It 
is, however, a step in the right direction; for, whereas in 
England the architect is, if at all, called in at the last moment 
to beautify hideousness, the French, with the artistic instinct of 
their race, prefer that the architect should conceive and the 


engineer construct. 


The “Palais des Expositions Diverses,” the architect of 
which is M. Bouvard, I propose to dismiss in a few words. It 
is composed of ridge and furrow roofing, in extremely light 
sections, with no tie-rods. The main building is 1,344 feet 
long by 626 feet wide, and is bisected by the profusely- 
decorated “ Galerie de Trente Métres,” which joins the great 
dome and entrance to the low connecting dome leading into 
the Palais des Machines. 

The rcof of the “Galerie de Trente Métres” rests on 
wrought-iron standards, and is of Tudor form with lattice- 
framing. It has a span of 98 feet, and is divided into seven 
bays with an internal height of 80 feet. It is lighted from the 
top of the sides, the roof rafters showing, and being treated in 
different colours. The particular form of this roof was 
necessitated because it had to follow the outline of the great 
arch of the central dome. The arch of the roof is formed in 
lattice-work, there being no tie-rod. The bays which form the 
entrances to the French industries on either side of the gallery 
are, in themselves, the most important of the interior decora- 
tions in the whole Exhibition. I show a series of photographs 
of all these entrances as they were arranged side by side, but 
these, although they give the form, do not give the beautiful 
colouring. Each section choosing its own architect, the variety 
of thought and design crowded into this gallery is wonderful. 
All had practically the same frontage upon which to work, but 
the treatment of each entrance is distinct. The entrances are 
one and all endeavours to symbolise the products of the 
different sections exhibiting, or at least to give a design whose 
characteristic idea or so¢zf should convey an idea of the class 
represented. In fact, designs for entrances to an exhibition of 
the different trades in England would be a fascinating set of 
subjects for the class of colour decoration. I cannot do more 
here than refer to the photographs, and would specially call 
your attention to the entrances to “ Meubles,” to “‘ Horlogerie,” 
and to the Metallurgical section. These are three different 
types. That to “ Meubles” is monochromatic, in plaster, and 
stained a dark-coloured mahogany. The general disposition will 
be seen by the photograph ; the bas-reliefs and the figures 
representing a wood-carver, a cabinetmaker, &c., embellished 
with the names of celebrated French furniture designers, &c , go 
to make up a very characteristic whole. 

The entrance to “ Horlogerie” is a polychromatic design 
founded on the “ Vieille Horloge” at Renée, in which the 
different symbols of clockmaking, &c, are cleverly introduced. 
The Metallurgical section is comprised entirely of forged iron 
made at the works at Pompey, and is very cleverly put together, 
the arches being formed of lattice bracing and different motifs 
of tool-making, such as hammers, wrenches, and various imple- 
ments. These arches rest on circular columns, composed of 
open work of upright iron, held in position by bright iron 
bands, It is exceedingly ingeniously devised, being made 
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entirely of ordinary sections, or sections made with ordinary 
machinery. All these compositions are worth study. 

The Great Dome, by M. Bouvard, architect, is the marvel 
of decoration at the Exposition. I am fortunate in being able 
to show you a drawing which M. Bouvard very kindly gave me, 
which is an autographic reproduction of the original contract 
drawing, showing the construction. 

The entrance comprises a nave flanked right and left with 
two pavilions, The dome itself is formed by eight half-trusses, 
supported by eight standards, 130 feet high. The diameter of 
the dome is 98 feet 6 inches; the crown 196 feet from the 
ground, At the first floor is formed a circular iron balcony 
with a gracefully-designed balustrading, from which a mag- 
nificent view is obtained down the Champ de Mars between 
the legs of the great Eiffel Tower, and also a view down the 
Galerie de Trente Métres of the various entrances to the 
different French courts, full of colour and variety of outline. 
Extending to the connecting dome of the Palais des Machines 
at the level of the first belt of ironwork, ze, 72 feet from the 
ground, the main coupled standards are brought together as it 
were by pediments in “staff” with sculptured 7o/z/s represent- 
ing air, water, steam, and electricity, supported by pilasters. 
Between this first belt and the upper cornice is a deep deco- 
ative frieze 20 feet high, representing France inviting the 
nations of the world, and forming one of the most prominent 
features of the dome. It is painted in twelve panels, and you 
will see the stalwart Scotchmen with bagpipes complete, who, 
curiously enough, represent England. Above, at the height of 
the third belt, are allegorical sculptures of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. The trusses are again bound together by the 
crowning cornice with a blocking course, containing the shields 
and coats-of-arms of all the Powers represented at the Exposi- 
tion. The lighting is effected by twelve large windows in the 
dome, between the pairs of principal trusses. The French flag 
forms the centre of the ornamentation at the top of the dome, 
from which escape, as it were, golden rays upon a deep blue 
sky studded with silver stars. For the exterior the constructive 
lines of the great iron trusses are accentuated in tones of 
Florentine bronze, picked out with lines of gold carried up to 
the summit, on which is placed a statue 30 feet high, executed 
in zinc refoussé on a skeleton of cast steel. The total weight 
of this enormous statue is 7 tons 17 cwt.; and the framework 
has been calculated to withstand a pressure of wind equai to 
154 lbs. to 1,4, square yards. The materials employed in the 
construction of the dome are, firstly, the eight great iron prin- 
cipals ; and, secondly, the eight half principals which spring 
from the Tudor arches connecting the main principals ; and 
zinc, glazed terra-cotta, concrete in various colours, and “ staff,” 
or canvas plaster, are other materials used. 

The ridge to the exterior of the dome above the glazing is 
formed with lions’ heads in zinc estampé. The four griffins at 
the springing of the dome are in “ staff,” and fixed by wooden 
braces and angle-irons. The drum of the dome below the 
glazing is in brick afparente, and ornamented with terra-cotta 
cabochons. The motifs in canvas plaster, which have been 
employed in the interior at the base, are secured to the iron- 
work forming the great arches by metal straps or iron network 
bedded in plaster. The decorative canvases in the interior are 
lined and fixed by the aid of glue. The general effect is 
pleasing, and the outline of the dome very fine, but the lines of 
the entrance and pediment are not happy, and the details of 
this part are anything but refined, the enormous statue, 30 feet 
high, at the top, completely destroying the scale. 

It is necessary to emphasise very strongly the part which 
colour plays in the decoration of the dome; without it it would 
lose much, if mot most, of that grandeur and richness of effect 
it now possesses. The general effect of colouring produced in 
the interior when lighted up by the electric light or with a 
strong western sun shining through the rich golden glass, 
leaves an impression never to be forgotten. The 15 métre 
gallery and the four pavilions along its axis are good specimens 
of light iron construction, which time will not allow me to deal 
with, and our glance at the Galerie Rapp, which is symmetrical 
with the Galerie Desaix, and binds the Beaux-Arts Palace with 
the Palais des Expositions Diverses, must be very short. It 
has a span ot 98 teet 6 inches, and rests at a distance of 32 feet 
each side of the centre of the building on a row of cast-iron 
columns, which also carry the gallery running round the build- 
ing. The ironwork is painted grey-blue. 

(To be continued.) 


EDINBURGH ART STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ji fees inaugural address of the Art Students’ Association was 
delivered by Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., honorary pre- 
sident, on Saturday evening, in the Architectural Association’s 
Hall, George Street, Edinburgh. Mr, Hole, at the outset, 
expressed his thanks to the Association for the honour they 
chad done him in electing him to the honorary presidentship, 


and congratulated the students on the formation of the Society. 
He regarded it, he said, as one of the many signs of movement 
and vitality in Scottish, or rather, British art. The recent 
Congress was one of these signs, academic reform was another, 
this Society was athird. In all such movements, changes, or 
reforms there was, he continued, a certain waste of energy 
analogous to the invention of a new steam-engine—a lot of 
spluttering and escape of gas. He did not suppose that anyfof 
them would be markedly the better at present for the establish- 
ment of this Society, nor would the world be dazzled by any 
extraordinary corruscation of artistic light ; and yet he fully 
believed that if the force which they had set in motion were 
rightly used, many among them might look back from‘the 
distance of after years—and, as he trusted, of assured success 
—and recognise its helpful influence. The special subject on 
which Mr. Hole addressed the students was “ How best to use 
your time under the present conditions of artistic apprentice. 

ship,” and in the course of his remarks he tendered them much 
useful counsel. The time-honoured portal to the House 

Beautiful was, he said, the antique; and truly there was [no 
better way. As the students spent their time in that 
study, so would they emerge from this preliminary 
stage with brain and hand prepared for higher study, 
or with no more knowledge of art than that with which 
they entered it. Its educational value — analogous to ‘the 
advantages of classical music and literature—lay in this, that 
in its absolute perfection of form it provided an unqualified 
basis for self-training, and a model upon which to found the 
principles of their future independent work. Enlarging upon 
this part of his subject, he contrasted the characteristics of the 
Classic spirit with those of the Gothic, and showed how the 
power of the former lay in its selecting and grasping the 

essential qualifications which constituted beauty, to the ex- 

clusion of that petty and childish elaboration of detail which 

was the delight of uneducated minds, and the undue emphasis 

of which, being a ready veil for inherent weakness of construc- 

tion, had ever marked periods of artistic decadence. The 

Classic spirit, he maintained, ought to be their guide in this 

Victorian age, and being a principle, and not an accident de- 

pending for its success on any particular period or surroundings, 

should influence alike subjective motive and objective expres- 

sion in whatever branch of art they might elect to follow. This 

principle should be their leading motive in the humblest efforts 

or the loftiest conceptions to which they might ultimately 

aspire. Mr. Hole then proceeded to deal with some of the 

difficulties involved in a study of the living models, and re- 

minded the students for the most part of certain well-established 

and well-tested principles, by showing obedience to which they 

would make themselves masters of all rules. He counselled 

them, for instance, to take every opportunity of studying the 

works of great artists, to train their memories by drawing from 

recollection a study that had occupied them in the classroom, 

to be reserved at first in the use of colour, &c. 

The hon. president was thanked for his address. 


THE CHARTER OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


aN MEMORIAL from two hundred and thirty-three archi- 

tects in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, &c., on 
the subject of the Royal Scottish Academy’s application for a 
new charter has been presented. After narrating the history of 
the foundation of the Academy, the memorialists say :— 

That since the said charter of incorporation was granted, 
the Royal Scottish Academy has done little or nothing to 
promote the advancement of the fine arts in Scotland beyond 
holding an annual exhibition of paintings, sculptures, and 
designs, and since 1858 maintaining a school for the study of 
the living model, which was then handed to the exclusive 
management of the Academy by the Honourable the Board of 
Manufactures. That the funds which the Academy has ad- 
ministered have only in a secondary degree been applied to the 
promotion of art, or to artistic uses. The proportion of the 
annual income devoted to these purposes has been most 
meagre, and it would appear as if that income had been chiefly 
dedicated to building up a large fund to secure pensions, not 
alone to widows or members who, through age, misfortune, or 
accident are unable to follow out their profession, but indis- 
criminately to all members who have reached sixty years of 
age, irrespective of any other consideration. That the Royal 
Scottish Academy has presented a petition to your Majesty, 
craving a new or supplementary charter, incorporating the 
Academy anew, and authorising and effecting the alterations 
and additions, and conferring the other powers and privileges 
set forth in a draft supplementary charter, with relative consti- 
tution and laws submitted for consideration by your Majesty 
along with the petition. That your petitioners practically repre- 
sent the whole profession of practising architects in Scotland, 
and they have taken and do take the deepest interest not only 
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in their own profession, but in art in all its branches, and they 
would fondly see the Royal Scottish Academy directing its 
energies and devoting its funds to the promotion and advance- 
ment of art in Scotland in all the branches implied by the 
name or title conferred upon it by your Majesty in 1838. That 
your petitioners have reason to complain that, in the past, not 
only has their profession been ignored or slighted, but that art 
in general has not been promoted or advanced, and this entirely 
through the manner in which the Academy has been managed 
and its funds administered. That in particular your petitioners 
complain that since 1838 not more than five architects in 
all have been elected as members of the Academy, and at this 
present time there is not one practising architect among 
its members. That even in the annual exhibitions archi- 
tecture has been persistently discouraged, the space allowed for 
designs being very small and most inconveniently situated. 
That, in regard to teaching, the Academy has entirely failed to 
carry out its proper functions, no professors of either painting, 
sculpture, architecture, perspective, or anatomy having ever 
been appointed, and no schools of any kind are maintained, 
with the single exception of the life school, which is carried on 
for the use and advantage of painters alone. That the funds 
which ought properly and chiefly to have been devoted to the 
advancement of art by means of teaching, scholarships, &c., 
have to a large extent been diverted from their proper purpose. 
The pension fund, which the charter of 1838 contemplated 
might rise to 20,0007, now amounts to 25,9217, while the funds 
free to be applied to the purposes of art are only about 3,700/, 
That your petitioners believe and aver that the pension fund 
has been created largely by diverting to it the whole surplus 
income of the Academy, instead of only the proportion of one- 
third contemplated by the charter. And, further, your peti- 
tioners believe and aver that the general funds of the Academy, 
meant as they are for the proper advancement of art, have had 
to bear the whole burden of the administrative expenses, no 
part of these being charged against the pension fund, which 
bulks so largely. That by the proposed constitution and laws 
the Academy seek power to burden the general funds, which 
ought to be devoted solely to the purposes of art, with relief to 
an unlimited extent to Academicians, Associates, and other 
artists, or others dependent on them, in addition to any rights 
under the pension fund. This your petitioners fear might lead 
to the conversion of the whole funds of the Academy into a 
benevolent fund. That your petitioners believe and aver that 
many more instances of misdirection of the funds could be 
pointed out, but they have been studiously refused access to 
the details of the Academy accounts. That if the funds at 
the command of the Academy had been, and were even yet, 
properly applied, having regard in the chief degree to the ad- 
vancement of art, a considerable amount would be available for 
the performance of many of the proper duties of such an 
institution as the Royal Scottish Academy, which is its real 
cause of existence. That the proposed new or supplementary 
charter now before your Majesty for consideration will, if given 
effect to in its present terms, result in a practical approval and 
confirmation of much that has been and is reprehensible in the 
administration of the Academy’s funds, and to sanction un- 
limited salaries and fees to its officials, who almost all must be 
members of the Academy, and an appropriation of funds to 
meet the expense of banquets and entertainments, which might 
exhaust the entire annual income. That it humbly appears to 
your petitioners that the funds of the Academy have been 
treated in the past as if it were merely a benefit society, exist- 
ing largely or solely for the advantage of its members, and not 
as the means of promoting the advancement of the fine arts in 
Scotland. That your petitioners feel assured that with a fair 
representation among its members of all the branches of art 
it was designed to foster, by a comprehensive and well-con- 
sidered scheme of action, and proper administration of its 
funds, the Royal Scottish Academy would yet prove to be 
instrumental of much that is great and good, and be a lasting 
and inestimable benefit to your Majesty’s ancient kingdom of 
Scotland. May it therefore please your Majesty to take this 
humble petition into consideration, and before granting the 
prayer of the petition of the Royal Scottish Academy for a new 
or supplementary charter of incorporation to cause a searching 
nquiry to be made into the past administration of the Academy 
and its funds ; to allow your petitioners an opportunity of being 
heard thereat, and of offering suggestions upon the future con- 
stitution and administration of the Academy, in the view and 
with the hope that the admittedly much-needed reforms may be 
So Carried out as to secure for Scotland the fullest advantage 
of such an institution, as being one for the true promo- 
tion and advancement of the fine arts, and for really affording 
facilities which do not at present exist in the prosecution of the 
studies of painting, sculpture, and architecture, and other 
branches of art connected with these studies. 

Another petition has been presented by the Lord Provost 
and Corporation of Edinburgh. It states :—That application 
has been made to your Majesty to grant a supplementary 
charter or letters patent to “ The Royal Scottish Academy of 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture,” in the form of a new or 
supplementary charter to that body, conferring new and addi- 
tional powers and provisions. The Academy was instituted 
under charter from your Majesty for promoting the advance- 
ment of the fine arts in Scotland, and affording facilities in 
the prosecution of the studies of painting, sculpture and 
architecture. It was in contemplation of, and was provided 
for, by the charter of incorporation that not only painting and 
sculpture, but also architecture, perspective and anatomy, and 
schools for studying the human form with respect to anato- 
mical knowledge and taste of design, should form objects and 
purposes for which the Academy was incorporated. ‘This, it is 
thought, would mean the establishment of an institution for the 
promotion of art in a comprehensive sense, and not limited, as 
your petitioners are informed it practically has been, to paint- 
ing. In the great educational system of Edinburgh there 
exists a void in the prosecution of various departments of art 
between the existing schools and the means of its advanced 
study which might, your Majesty’s petitioners humbly think, 
be supplied by the Royal Scottish Academy. Incident 
to, but apart trom, the mode of advancement of art by 
the Royal Scottish Academy, it is questioned whether 
the revenues at present available are, or, according to 
the proposed supplementary charter, would be, applied in 
the best manner for the promotion of the chartered 
objects of the Society. Your petitioners have not the means of 
judging either of the general mode of administration of the 
Society’s affairs, or the application of its funds, and they do not 
therefore presume to offer any opinion. In the interests of the 
Academy, and in order that it may secure continued public 
confidence and support, your petitioners are of opinion that, 
after due inquiry, a statement under authority and direction of 
your Majesty should be issued, showing what the present 
method of administration and application of the funds of the 
Academy are. The views thus generally stated have been 
pressed upon your petitioners as representing the community, 
and they are respectfully submitted for consideration. Your 
Majesty’s petitioners desire to say, in conclusion, that the 
present representation is made in what they believe to be the best 
interests of the Royal Scottish Academy, associated as it always 
must be with the public good, and based on public confidence 
and support. May it therefore please your Majesty in Council 
to direct that, after adequate inquiry is made, a statement be 
issued, in such form as may please your Majesty, to show the 
present mode of administration of the affairs of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and the application of its funds and revenues; 
and that such statement may be allowed to be considered, and 
that your petitioners may be heard thereon before any supple- 
mentary charter to the Society be granted. 


THE RESTORATION OF ST. ALBANS 
ABBEY. 


G pik, hearing of the application for a faculty to restore, 
repair, and refit the lady chapel of St. Albans Cathedral 
Was resumed on Saturday before Mr. Chancellor Jeune. 

Mr. Cripps (who appeared with Sir W. Phillimore for Mr. 
H. H. Gibbs) said they were really asking for two faculties on 
behalf of Mr. Gibbs, the first with regard to the screen, and 
the second in reference to the restoration of the chapel. The 
decorations of the screen could not have been covered by the 
faculty granted to Lord Grimthorpe. Was there any case 
which showed that such a faculty included the decoration of 
the screen, when no mention of it was made? Throughout this 
faculty, from beginning to end, the screen itself was not once 
mentioned. On the principle of ordinary law, it could not be 
held that a screen was included in a document in which no 
mention of it was made. 

The Chancellor: Do you say that no screen whatever could 
have been erected under that faculty ? 

Mr. Cripps said he contended that no decoration or orna- 
mentation could be made under it. 

The Chancellor: The fabric not being new, would the 
restoration not carry with it the work of restoring the screen ? 

Mr. Cripps argued that the screen was substantially a new 
ornamentation or decoration, as it was not known what was 
there before. In order to sustain his point, Lord Grimthorpe 
must claim that he, as an individual, had unlimited right to do 
as he pleased. If Lord Grimthorpe’s claim was good, no one 
but Lord Grimthorpe would have any voice in the ornamenta- 
tions and decorations. It could not be doubted that the words in 
the faculty, “ under such rules and regulations,” &c., meant that 
the power to lay down rules should rest with the Consistorial 
Court. 

Lord Grimthorpe : The petition and citation contain nothing 
about rules, and the grant of the faculty itself does not say a 
single word about them. 

Mr. Cripps said if the case was as Lord Grimthorpe sug- 
gested, the faculty was out of accord with the ordinary law and 
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justice. It was further a mistake to suppose that Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s faculty was as wide as that granted to the committee. 
It was clear that Lord Grimthorpe’s faculty did not cover either 
the lady chapel or the ante-chapel, because no repairs were 
being made to them by the committee at the time of the trans- 
ference. 

Lord Grimthorpe: In that you are quite mistaken. 

Mr. Cripps said his contention was that no such work had 
been undertaken by the committee, and that inasmuch as Lord 
Grimthorpe’s faculty entitled him to continue the work of 
restoration begun the chapel was not covered by it. 

Lord Grimthorpe contended that, he having the faculty to 
restore, the Chancellor had no discretion, but even supposing it 
were otherwise there was no reason for granting the faculty as 
prayed. Hehad been going on with the restoration at enor- 
mous expense under his faculty for a period of ten years, and 
there were two little bits now left. A stranger came in and 
said, “ The man who has been doing all this ought not to be 
allowed to do the remainder, because he has been acting 
illegally.” He further said, “‘I have also been acting illegally 
by his leave, and I ought to be allowed to take the remainder 
of the work out of his hands and get the glory of doing it.” 
That was what was wanted, and it was argued that the 
petitioner should have the permission simply because he asked 
for it. There was no precedent for advancing a conflicting 
faculty against a real live faculty, which had been carried on to 
the present day. The faculty was asked for the purpose of 
creating a row between two sets of workmen, as that was what 
it would come to, for he (Lord Grimthorpe) could not be stopped 
by any decision which the Court might give. As to the screen, 
that came within the general powers for restoration which he 
possessed. Of course, he could not restore it as it was before, 
because there was formerly a crucifix which could not now be 
replaced. 

Sir Walter Phillimore : Why not ? 

Lord Grimthorpe: Because it is illegal. 

Sir W. Phillimore ; Who says so? 

Lord Grimthorpe: If you do not know I will not waste 
time over the matter. If you should be of opinion that my 
faculty is in jeopardy, and that a new one may be necessary, I 
submit that it should be granted to the person who has done all 
the work, and not to a person who has done nothing. 

Sir W. Phillimore having replied, the Court adjourned, 
judgment being reserved, 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
was held in the small lecture theatre of the Midland 
Institute, when Mr. G. A. T. Middleton on Tuesday delivered 
a lecture entitled “ The History of England Written in Stone.” 
The lecturer commenced by stating that the builders of the 
world might be divided into two parts—the builders in stone 
and the builders in timber. The former descended from the 
cave dwellers and the latter from the hut dwellers, according 
as stone or timber formed the available material. England 
was a timber-producing country, but the influence of the stone- 
building nations of the East was strongly discernible in this 
country. The earliest work in England was undated, but was 
supposed to be the work of colonists from Syria and Judea, who 
introduced the groves of trees which were imitated in stone in 
districts where timber could not be procured, the result being 
the wonderful remains of Stonehenge. The destruction which 
ensued upon the Norman incursion was so great that no com- 
plet specimen remained. The lecturer proceeded to show the 
influence of the Normans upon the buildings of the country, 
and pointed to several instances where this influence was 
observable in the architecture. It was not until after the 
Norman Conquest, he said, that many permanent buildings 
were erected, and then chiefly in the form of castles and 
churches. The lecturer illustrated his remarks with photographs 
of Stonehenge, Porchester Castle, Sompting Church, Tower of 
London, St. Botolph’s Priory, Colchester, Durham, Chichester, 
Ely, Salisbury, and Lincoln Cathedrals ; Tewkesbury Abbey, 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, Haddon Hall, Hampton Court, and other 
historic buildings. 


ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. 


N Saturday evening a lecture was delivered, at a combined 
meeting of the South Wales Art Society and the West 

Grove Social Union, at the hall of the Unitarian Church, 
Tredegarville, Cardiff, by Mr. Edwin Seward, on “English 
Architectural Antiquities and Local Archeology.” Mr, H. 
Woolcott Thompson presided, and there was a good attendance. 
The lecturer spoke of architecture as one of the highest forms 
Qf art in all ages for the expression of the loftier and more 
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enduring sentiments of men’s minds. Touching on the more 
notable remains of Roman civilisation, and on the effect on the 
architecture of Western Europe following the break up of that 
civilisation, he referred to the early Saxon and Norman 
churches of England, outlining the chief steps by which during 
about five hundred years architecture expanded from the low, 
vault-like structure with narrow windows to the vast and 
spaciously-lit interiors of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The lecturer’s comments were admirably illustrated by about 
ninety limelight views, the first portion of which displayed the 
best-known of the English cathedrals and abbeys. ‘The latter 
portion chiefly consisted of some original and most artistic 
views of the quaint and more homely architecture of old 
country houses and villages of the character known as half- 
timber, or black-and-white work, which, though hardly ever met 
with near Cardiff, were in constant use all along the Welsh 
border, and well into Herefordshire, Radnor, and Shropshire. 
Many striking features of local architecture were also shown 
and described. The lecture was followed with close attention 
by the audience, and at the close the chairman proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Seward, which was carried. Mr. Seward’s 
lecture was the first of the present winter session given under 
the Se of the South Wales Art Society and Sketching 
Club. 


THE DUCAL PALACE, VENICE, 


HE Ducal Palace at Venice is threatened with a loss 
which must prove serious from the archzological point 
of view. At the north-eastern corner of the building is a small 
courtyard ; opening upon this courtyard are a water entrance 
and a staircase communicating with all the floors of the 
palace, from the ground to the roof. This entrance and stair- 
case was used as private communications by the Doges. On 
the ground floor, opening on to the courtyard, are the rooms 
which were kitchens and cellars of the Doges. The whole of 
these, therefore, form an interesting portion of the palace, of 
no small importance to the archzologist and the historian. A 
proposal is en foot to wall off this courtyard and to convert 
the Ducal kitchen and cellars into workshops for the neigh- 
bouring basilica of St. Mark. There are two serious objec- 
tions to the proposal. First, the integrity of the Ducal Palace 
will be destroyed; secondly, the fact that the staircase 
referred to is the only ready means of access to the roof of the 
palace in cases of fire or where repairs are needed, leads to a 
fear that, if this staircase is closed, another will have to be 
provided, thereby still further altering the building. So much 
care has been bestowed upon the restorations that we may 
hope that the Minister will give his careful consideration before 
sanctioning the dangerous proposal. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 4‘ (#8 BEAUTIFUL. 


COURSE of lectures on the “ Philosophy of the Beautiful” 

is being delivered by Professor Knight, of St. Andrews 
University, at the Philosophical Institute, Edinburgh. In his 
first lecture the Professor stated that the subject had not been 
discussed in British philosophical literature so extensively or so 
thoroughly as in that of Germany, or even of France. Its 
treatment on a comprehensive scale was amongst the desiderata 
of the future. There were some who had a profound appre- 
ciation of beauty who did not care to theorise about it. The 
position which he meant to combat throughout the lectures was 
the agnostic one on the subject of the beautiful. It was quite 
as unsatisfactory as the dogmatic attitude of the doctrinaire, 
It was true that when intellectual discernment was keenest and 
clearest, the underlying mystery of things was also most fully 
realised. But the agnostic attitude of mind could not be a 
permanent one, either in the individual or the race. What, 
then, was this science of the beautiful, which might be a sudden 
apparition anywhere, yet tarried for inspection nowhere? Could 
they find its secret? Could they clasp the fleeting phenomena 
within a frame of theory, which got round about them compre- 
hensively, and yet embraced each so as to be a valid definition 
of the whole. Of course, they could content themselves with 
merely registering the forms which beauty assumed, with 
classifying and defining types of beauty, but in that they would 
be dealing merely with the science of the beautiful. The 
moment they raised the further question what is beauty in itself, 
could its various types be combined in unity, and what is the 
principle of that unity, they left the court of science and entered 
that of philosophy. One of the first questions they had to face 
was the standard of the beautiful. Those who maintained that 
there was nothing intrinsically beautiful in objects held that they 
became beautiful by association, or custom, or use and wont, 
but association could not heighten the charm of beautiful 
things if there was nothing originally beautiful in them. The 
function of association was not to create but tosuperadd. The 
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differences in the interpretation of the standard of the beautiful 
were no contradiction of it, but were rather illustrations of it. 
They could not have a standard of the true unless aberrations 
from it were possible. In like manner, the varying judgments 
that were passed on what was beautiful and what was not 
brought out the standard and made it obvious. There was 
both an intrinsic and extrinsic element in beauty. The 
extrinsic element was wholly relative. It might appeal to all 
differently, might be felt by one and not by another. The 
intrinsic, on the other hand, was true for all. The works of 
the great masters, alike in literature and art—works conse- 
crated by time and perennial in virtue of those qualities which 
did not reflect the passing features of the age—would, strange 
as it might seem, be less attractive if they had not also a local 
or accidental element conjoined with the universal and the 
permanent. In their very majesty, far above criticism and 
cavil, they would want the charm which arose from those 
mutable elements which reflected the fashion of the hour. 
Again, every force in nature was symbolic, every occurrence 
allegoric. They all spoke in an articulate language, and ex- 
pressed more than reached them through the gateways of sense. 
There was a movement and change in all beauty. The station- 
ariness of beautiful things was only seeming. Still more they 
found it in life, in living movement, in organic evolution. and 
development. The recognition of both objective and subjective 
beauty was necessary to any adequate appreciation of either 
of them. All objects that were beautiful affected the mind 
primarily through the senses, but the sensations they produced 
lessened in their intensity when they were blended, and a 
delicate feeling took their place. The mere sense impressions 
of colour, form and motion, vivid each in isolation, were 
subdued in conjunction, and the result was a much mellower 
state of consciousness. This was an important psychological 
law, but when they got away from the sensations, so to speak, 
the emotional and intellectual element rose and prevailed. The 
contrast between the natural and the ideal lay at the root of all 
art, and this brought out the further distinction between the 
scientific and the poetic side of nature, and between realism and 
idealism in art. The most successful art was not a successful 
imitation of nature. Merely copying the actual was to degrade 
it, because what once existed perished the moment they 
attempted to stereotype it. :The occult and transcendent 
science of visible things could from time to time be mirrored to 
them in new forms of art, but each one of these became 
inadeqmate as soon as it took visible shape. It came to this, 
that the imitation of nature gave them only idols, its inter- 
pretation gave them ideals. But the more deeply they pene- 
trated into nature, the keener was their perception of the fact 
that the glory of her phenomena lay in their changefulness, 
But the higher artist invariably attained to a deep unconscious 
seizure of the spirit of nature ; and the curious thing was that 
when he forsook the actual he got closer to reality, and it was 
this very closeness to reality which showed him that his 
function was very different from that of the photographer. He 
found that his foot wf terms\~esvst firmly planted in the actual 
when he reached it, as it ot from the side of the ideal. 


TRADES COURTS. 


acts week we published one suggestion of Mr. John Aird, 

M.P. He follows it up by another, viz, the creation of Trade 
Courts for every industry and in every county. These courts 
to have an equal number of representatives from the employers, 
the employed, and the State. The expense of the organisation 
to be met by a contribution from every workman, Say, of Is. 
per quarter, a similar contribution being made by the employer 
for every workman he employs ; all expenses to be paid out of 
the fund, including an allowance to the working-class repre- 
sentatives while engaged in adjudicating at these courts, any 
balance available to be used in the discretion of the court to 
assist Cases of serious accident where there is great distress and 
no legal claim upon the employer. 

The duties of these courts would be to settle and determine 
the rate of pay both for piecework and for day labour, also the 
number of working hours for every industry, and, further, to 
adjudicate upon and settle questions arising under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. 

These controversial questions as now dealt with in a court 
of law involve great cost, much delay, and are often ruinous to 
the workman, most harassing to the employer. 

The advantages are these. The adoption of this suggested 
plan would practically get rid of the sweating system, greatly 
lessen subcontracting, wages would be determined by the 
existing condition of trade, employers would pay the same rate, 
and with greater security be able to take orders or enter into 
contracts. The tribunal could settle, and without delay, matters 
in difference ; ill-feeling would not have time to grow, good 
advice would be available from those who understand the trade, 
strikes would be averted, and the homes of the working-classes 
saved from the terrible distress that has always followed strikes. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Cavendish College, Cambridge.—The buildings which 
were opened on Saturday by Lord Hartington consist of 
entrance hall and porter’s lodge, communicating with the 
several blocks by a colonnade, with open pointed arches and a 
court to the left, bounded on the other side by the hall. At 
the end of this and at right angles to it runs a passage with 
arched grills, into which opens on the left the hall, on the right 
the kitchens. The hall, 81 feet long by 43 feet wide, is of red 
brick, interior and exterior. The floor is of wood blocks with 
a dais at the south end, and the walls, to the height of 6 feet, 
are panelled with American walnut. The roof is pitch pine, 
with a fléche for purposes of ventilation, the weather-cock at 
the top of the fléche being 95 feet from the ground. It is 
lighted by two large windows and one rose window at the 
south end, by smaller windows on either side, and by one rose 
window to the north. At the north end and of the whole 
width of the hall is a gallery 9 feet wide. Opening out of the 
hall to the right from the dais is the combination-room, which 
again opens into a court corresponding on the other side to the 
court on the left of the entrance colonnade. On the opposite 
side of the arched passage are the kitchen, buttery, larders, 
scullery and storerooms and servants’ hall. Over the high 
table hangs a portrait of the Duke of Devonshire. There are 
at present about thirty-five undergraduates of the college ; but 
it is clear from the magnitude of the hall, which will comfortably 
seat 250 guests, that the college is intended to take its place 
with the largest in the University. The next step in the way 
of building will, no doubt, be a chapel which shall be worthy 
of the other buildings of the college. The architects are 
Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, of London, and the builders 
Messrs. Claridge & Bloxam, of Banbury. 


GENERAL. 


The Prince of Wales has just had a memorial tablet 
bearing a medallion portrait of the late Emperor Frederick, 
executed for Sandringham Church by Sir Edgar Boehm. 

Messrs. Agnew have purchased Mr. Watts’s picture of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Mr. J. Lavery, of Glasgow, last week delivered a lecture, 
entitled “Notes on Pictures and Painters,” at New Kilpatrick, 
benig the second of a series of lectures given under the 
auspices of the library authorities. t 

M. Ferdinand Heitbuth died in Paris on Wednesday. 
He was born at Hamburg in 1826. After a visit to Rome he 
settled in Paris, studied under Gleyre, and for years exhibited 
historical figures. During the war, not being yet naturalised, 
he went to England, and on his return devoted himself to 
scenes of outdoor life, both in oils and water-colours. 

The Camberwell Vestry have agreed to the purchase of a 
freehold site, facing Goose Green, for the erection of public baths. 

Mr. W. Fairley, of Edinburgh, has been appointed sur- 
veyor to the Kettering Local Board. 

The Toxteth Guardians are about to erect schools on the 
land near the workhouse, and plans are to be prepared showing 
a building which will provide for future enlargement. 

The Royal Theatre, Paisley, has been completely destroyed 
by fire. The building was of brick, and was erected about 
eight years since. 

The Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
states that the Board have been overwhelmed this year with 
applications under the Electric Lighting Acts of 1882 and 1888 
for provisional orders to sanction the production and supply of 
electric lighting in all parts of the United Kingdom. ' Already 
the number of applications has reached 430, and power to 
apply for further orders will remain open until the 3oth inst. 

An Association is being formed for the special purpose of 
bringing out an English edition of Dr. William Gilbert’s famous 
work “ De Magnete,” as nearly as possible in imitation of the 
fine folio edition of A.D. 1600; and to arrange for the Gilbert 
tercentenary in the year 1900, for which the club will furnish 
an organisation, but of which it will not necessarily attempt to 
bear the cost. The publication of “De Magnete” not only 
marked an epoch in the science of magnetism, but constituted: 
the absolute starting-point of the science of electricity 

Mr. John Ladds, of 4 Chapel Street, Bedford Row, has 
been appointed architect for the Aylesbury Road Schools, 
Bromley, for the Bromley School Board, Kent, his plans having 
been placed first in the limited competition. Mr. R. N. Shaw, 
R.A, was referee. 

The Report of Mr. Hainsworth, building inspector, Leeds, 
shows that during the twelve months plans of 2,253 new build- 
ings have been submitted, of which 2,010 were approved, while 
there had been 867 additions and alterations of buildings, 
During the year 1,571 houses had been completed and certified 
for occupation. ‘ : 

The Preston Corporation have resolved to promote a Bill 
in the next session of Parliament to borrow 220,000/ for the: 
completion of the Ribble works as suggested in the Com- 
missioners’ interim report. ~— - 
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THERE could be only one manner of ending the dispute 
between Lord GrimTHorPE and Mr. Gress, and the 
wonder is it was not foreseen by the advisers of the latter. 
Lord GrimtTHorPE held a faculty to restore St. Albans 
Abbey; there was no limitation in it to his lordship’s 
experiments, and, with such a document in existence, we 
cannot understand how any one should imagine that a 
judge would find room in the building to gratify a rival 
experimenter, The effect of the litigation is likely to be 
that Lord Grimruorpr’s operations will be more extended. 
Although he was given carte blanche, there seemed a 
probability that his lordship would put some limit to his 
work ; he was getting old, and could see little gratitude for 
all his outlay ; but now he is bound to display his full 
power. Lovers of ancient architecture cannot, therefore, 
feel very grateful to Mr. Gisps for his intrusion. He should 
have remembered that, if a second restorer could be sanc- 
tioned, twenty wealthy men might put in a similar claim, 
and, as the only protectors of the building are lawyers and 
clergymen, they would hardly make many objections to so 
large a display of generosity. For the sake of the other 
cathedrals and churches in England we hope the St. Albans 
precedent will be followed, and that only one amateur at a 
time will be allowed to meddle with a building. The case 
illustrates the danger to which ecclesiastical buildings are 
exposed. It is generally supposed that a faculty is needful 
_ before any change is made in a church; but since 1884 
Mr. Gisps’s operations have been in progress without any 
more authority than the consent of the rector and church- 
wardens and an indefinite sort of encouragement from Lord 
GrimrHorre, Then, again, Mr. Gises. sought for per- 
mission to do more work “according to plans to be here- 
after made,” which would simply leave a part of the building 
at Mr, Grieps’s entire mercy. Even Sir A. W. BLomrizto, 
his architect, could not tell what was to be done; and he 
suggested that, if the faculty were granted, there was no 
certainty that he was to be employed to do the work it 
authorised. Lord GRiMrHoRPE may have thought there 
would be no loss in that case ; for when it was first proposed 
by Mr, Ginps to renoyate the screen, his lordship wrote, 
“Tf you like to add statues, that is a sculptor’s business, not 
an architect’s, of which disgustingly ignorant fraternity, I 
say again, I will have none, and least of all yours.” ‘The 
same spirit seems to have inspired Mr. Gizss, for in one of 
his letters he says, “I proposed, and still intend, that its 
restoration [ze the screen] should be a monument of my 
taste and my judgment, just as that of other parts of the 
abbey is of yours.” ‘The rivals, it will be seen, were agreed 
on one point, and that was to convert the abbey into a 
memorial of themselves, 


Tue split between the two parties arose out of their 
mutual disregard of what was fitting, Lord GrimTHoRPE 
did not object to the host of statues that were set up in the 
screen, for he must have known that congregations look on 
such things with indifference. In the old days the figures 
were of use to give importance to the central group of the 
Crucifixion. When Mr, Grpps proposed restoring the 
screen, Lord GrimrHorPE asked him, “What will you do 
where the crucifix was? Of course that can’t be restored, 
or it will be sent off to Lord Penzance,” Mr. Gipzs 
replied :—“ I mean to restore the screen, so far as possible, 
precisely as it was. Now, as to the ‘design’ for the centre 
—that is to say, for the cruciform space, the only part 
which can be called blank—no new design is needed. There 
is not the smallest doubt that the whole rectangular space 
above the thirteen small niches contained a large crucifix 
(of silver, it is said), with St. Mary and St. JOHN in the two 
niches by the lower limb of the cross, and with four angels 
in the four niches by its upper limb. Those six figures J 
intend to restore, and the only matter yet in doubt with me 
is whether the cruciform space shall be left blank (which, 
when the bases and canopies are finished, would look fairly: 
well), or, if I put a cross there, of what material and of what 
pattern the cross shall be.” Lord Gruwruorpr’s answer 
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was, “If you don’t like my scheme for filling up this space 
I can do it myself, and shall if I live long enough.” From 
this we see how his lordship was quite prepared to conyplete 
the work in a way that was not acceptable to Mr. Gres. 
Lord GrimTHoRPE’s theory was that what Mr. Gibbs was 
seeking was to put up a crucifix, and which, as his lordship 
wrote, “‘not even a law-despising bishop can authorise at 
St. Albans.” Lord Grimruorrs, being an orthodox lawyer, 
preferred “a diapered metal cross.” It is remarkable that 
Mr. Gipps did not reveal, before the inquiry, what kind of 
cross he proposed. All his counsel said was that the matter 
would be brought up subsequently. That occasion is never 
likely to arise, for the Vicar-General had to decide in favour 
of Lord Grimruorps, who can now expend another hundred 
thousand pounds, and it could not be better employed 
than in metamorphosing his own work in the abbey. 


THE Scottish judges have shown themselves unfayour- 
able to the clause which gives unlimited power to an engineer 
—and the ruling would apply also to an architect in a 
similar case—in dealing with the claims of a contractor. 
Mr. Roserr M‘AtpINE undertook two contracts under the 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway Company. When-the 
work was done he claimed 4,830/, under Contract No.1, 
and 18,8137. under Contract No, 2, The railway company, 
relying on the contract deed, left the claims to the decision 
of Mr. Srrain, their engineer; but the plaintiff insisted that 
the engineer’s powers were limited to fixing prices for un- 
scheduled work, measuring, &c., and could not relate to 
claims which arose out of the construction of temporary 
works which were alleged to be necessary owing to the 
delay which the contractor was subjected to in obtaining 
plans. Lord WxLtwoop, who heard the case in September 
last, remitted the claims under No. 1 Contract to another 
engineer, but his lordship held that Mr. Srrartw was to 
decide on Contract No, 2, The contractor appealed; and 
the case came before the Court on Tuesday. ‘heir lord- 
ships sent back the case to the lower Court, in order that 
Mr. M‘Arrrne might be able to prove his case before a 
jury. One of the allegations was that the plans of a bridge 
over another railway had been delayed for twenty-two 
months, and in consequence the contractor was forced to 
erect a temporary bridge, in order that the material in a 
deep cutiing might be conveyed to an embankment. 
According to their lordships, it was most unreasonable to 
have the engineer adjudicating on such a claim, and a 
reference to him could only be binding when stated in the 
most explicit terms in the contract deed. As there was no 
power in the deed to warrant the engineer to assess damages 
in a case which might arise through his own negligence, he 
could not hold that office. Since the action has not been 
settled, the judgment cannot be questioned at present; but 
there is no doubt it will facilitate contentions about con- 
tracts, for negligence on the part of a director of works may 
have a yery wide interpretation. 


THREE days before his death, which occurred suddenly, 
the unfortunate artist, Vicror Masson, completed his large. 
etching, Le Viadue de Nogent sur Marne, which had been 
taken directly from the scene. This week the etching 
appears, the publishers being Messrs. L, ALuison & Co., of 
Paris, It represents one of the most admired ‘ bits” of 
tiver scenery in the environs of Paris, and the artist 
evidently felt its whole beauty. Masson was one of the 
victims of the German invasion. In his efforts to save his 
mother from death by a shell, he lost both his hands and 
half of his right arm. Henceforth he could only work as an 
artist under the greatest difficulties, and it must always be a 
marvel how a man so heavily handicapped was enabled to 
produce etchings of such. remarkable delicacy. In his last 
etching he has expressed the contrast between the lines of 
the mighty railway structure and the picturesque river 
banks. ‘The light and shade of the scene are rendered with 
great effect, and the etching will always be valued as a 
memorial of a true artist who struggled valiantly against 
adverse fate, and who found a solace for his sufferings in 
the contemplation of the beauties of a landscape. In the 
history of French art Masson will always have a place ag 
an Instance of how devotion to art can triumph over diffis 
culties. The London agent for the etching is M, NAsTorg, 
64 Gresham Street, 
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THE FRENCH ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


HE latest instalment of M. Pranat’s encyclopedia 
will be none the less welcome to foreigners because, 
through the accident of the alphabetical arrangement, so 
many of the articles relate to French architecture. T he 
first division of the third volume which is before us exem- 
plifies one of the advantages of the plan of the work. ‘That 
consists in the attention which is given to local architecture. 
There are articles on the chateaux of Chambord, Chantilly, 
Chateaudun, Chenonceaux, and, as important examples of 
French palaces, they are worth the space which is assigned 
to descriptions of the details of each of them, although 
there is also a most elaborate article on French chateaux 
and their general characteristics. ‘Then there is a long 
account of the architecture of the district of Champagne, 
which is one of the series on the local schools of France. 
Cascades as an aid to architectural effect may also be con- 
sidered as a French subject. Another of the kind is the 
*‘Cheminée.” But there are, besides, articles in the new 
division of the encyclopzedia which justify its title. Among 
them we may mention Architectural Ceramics, Pulpit 
(Chaire), Chalet, Capital, Heating (Chauffage), Lime 
(Chaux), Chinese Architecture, Chapel, and Choragic Monu- 
ments. It will be evident, therefore, that the new part 
is not wanting in variety or in interest. We regret our 
inability to give any adequate account of the information 
which is contained in the pages. 

The first of the long articles relates to ceramics. ‘The 
word is now widely used, and its sound denotes it was 
borrowed from the Greeks. The original meaning was, it 
is said, ‘‘ potter’s clay,” or ‘a tile,’ but BRONGNIART, the 
chemist, who first employed the word in modern times, 
says it was the name given to the cows’ horns which served 
as drinking vessels in primitive times. The article by M. 
Mayevux shows that ceramics were early used in connection 
with architecture in Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, and Persia. 
The frieze of the archers and the lions frieze, which are now 
in the Louvre, suggest the perfection which was attained in 
preparing tiles to cover walls by the Persians. The Greeks 
probably used pottery to ornament buildings more largely 
than is imagined. It may not be known generally that 
“ the olive grove of Academe, PLaTo’s retirement, where the 
Attic bird trills her thick-warbled notes,” was situate in one 
of the two quarters of Athens known as Keramos. The 
builders among the Etruscans, Romans, Byzantines, and 
Moors knew the value of baked clay when moulded in an 
ornamental form. In France some timid attempts to com- 
bine plain and varnished terra-cotta with masonry were 
made in the eleventh century. . Afterwards the potter’s art 
seems to have been restricted to producing tiles. In Italy 
the old traditions were more fruitful influences, and in the 
sixteenth century it was necessary to import from G, DELLA 
Rossia’s factory the enamelled faience which was required 
for the palace of Boulogne or Madrid, which was erected 
outside Paris. But somehow faience did not become 
popular in France until quite recently. M. Maverux says 
that in the contemporary architecture of France all ayail- 
able forms of ceramic decoration are turned to account, not 
only in important buildings, but in suburban villas. He 
admits, however, that the French, Germans, and Austrians 
are notequal to the English in’ being able to penetrate the 
“vrai role de la terre-cuite,? and in production the 
Douttons of London ‘have, he says, an tniversal re- 
putation, . } re] 

The. article on /a chaire, by M. ‘RumLER, might be 
supposed to treat of episcopal thrones as well as pulpits, 
but the greater part of the article relates to the latter. The 
ancient stone seat at Beverley and the chair in St. Severus, 
Bordeaux, are the only examples of the former which are 
given. ‘The pulpits illustrated are one in the cathedral of 
Strasbourg, which is Flamboyant in style; one in the cathe- 
dral of Brussels, which is a remarkable example of Belgian 
carving, but the eye is puzzled between the figures of 
ADAM and Eve, angels and virtues, the birds, skeleton, and 
the imitation of hangings. One from the church of St. 
Etienne du Mont in Paris is supported by a kneeling figure. 


——— 
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‘M. Recorpon writes on chalets. The older examples 
in Switzerland he describes as being always original, appro- 
priate, true and logical, without ceasing to be decorative. 


Those in Scandinavia do not attain the same perfection. 
The Swiss chalets were constructed to meet domestic 
requirements more simple than now prevail, but the two 
modern examples which are represented, and which in the 
exterior are in the spirit of the structures of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, demonstrate that the chalet can 


be arranged to meet the exigencies of distribution and com- 


fort in the present time. 
The chateau of Chambord is described by M, PLANAT, 


It is said that Francis I. employed 1,800 men on the ~ 


works during twelve years. The building was not, however, 
completed then, and was continued under Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV.; but SuRLIo’s plans were substituted for those 
by Primaticcio. From time to time additions were made, 
and it was contemplated at one period to hand over the 
building to Mansarr for an entire transformation. 
building has had a strange history. M: PLanar says that 
up to the sixteenth century it was only a vast ‘rendez- 
vous de chasse; ” in the seventeenth century it first became 
a veritable royal residence, then it was superseded by Fon- 
tainebleau. ‘The most remarkable part of the exterior is 


found above the cornice; the designer’s intention was 


probably to produce effect when seen at a distance. In the 


interior the great staircase merits the praise it has received 


from architects since the time of BLONDEL. 

Another article by M. PLANar treats of the School of 
Champagne. The Romans left their mark in this district, 
and one of their triumphal arches still survives at Rheims. 


The fertility of Champagne would be attractive to the ~ 


invaders who followed, and, as was to be expected from the 
mixture of many races, the character of the inhabitants at a 


later time might be called original if compared with that of - 


neighbouring people. As examples having the mark 
of originality which distinguishes the edifices of the dis- 
trict, M. PLanart refers to Notre Dame of Chalons, St. Remi 
of Rheims, and St. Urban of Troyes. One characteristic 
is the size of the windows. Another is the seeking after 
elegance and boldness, although the architects were im- 


peded by the difficulty of finding suitable stone in the — 


neighbourhood of the buildings. The church of St. Urban 
at Troyes is a striking example of the use of stones which 


vary in strength, but which endure because each kind is” 


placed in positions where it is competent to serve. The 
church of Notre Dame de I’Epine, near Chalons, differs 
from many in the district. According to tradition it was 
erected under an English architect, and in the lateral 
facades and south porch M. PLanat finds evidence to 
support that theory. In the church of St. Marie du Pont, 
which was erected in the sixteenth century, we see a 
remarkable instance’ of the transition from Gothic to 
Renaissance, both styles being combined. The church of 
St. Andrea at Troyes is an early example of Renaissance, 
and it suggests, as M. PLanaT remarks, that with the 
severe lines of the new style the school contrived to retain 
the old finesse and richness which belonged to it. ‘The House 
of the Musicians in Rheims suggests the treatment of 
secular buildings. It is not the only house in the city 
which retains the characteristics of the school. In Chalons 
and Troyes there are also others which are worth study. 


The article on Chantilly was fitly entrusted to M. H. — 
He says that the exterior has been yery little 


DAUMET. 
modified since it was designed by Jean BuLuanz, the 
arcade on the south being the principal addition. The 
interior.on the first floor remains as it was altered by the 
Great ConpE. 
changes in other parts. Since the fall of the First Empire 
vast sums have been expended on the buildings. In 1815 
the restoration of the subterranean chambers was com- 
menced. M. Dusan in 1845 began the additions which 
have made his name become associated with the chateau, 
In 1876 M. Daumer undertook works which are of no less 
importance. They comprised decoration as well as build- 
ing, and the chateau, when it becomes the property of the 
French people, will be a treasure-house unmatched in 
Europe... 

The article on the capital, by M. Aprien Joicny, is 
among the most important in the volume. He traces the 
history of its variations from the earliest times to our day, 
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The author does not believe that the capital was originally 
a constructive feature in a building to afford a broader 
bearing for a superincumbent weight. He inclines to the 
belief that the capital was derived by the builders from 
the isolated columns which were used to carry some sacred 
attribute, tripod, vase or statue. He says :—‘ Dans la 
question de savoir si la colonne isolée est un emprunt fait 
a un édifice, ou si c’est l’édifice qui s’est emparé de la 
colonne isolée pour soutenir ses parties hautes, nous 
pencherions plutdt vers cette derniére hypothése.” The 
origin of the Ionic volutes he traces to the folds or rolls at 
the ends of altar coverings. The Doric was derived, he says, 
from the basin that contained the offerings in the temples, 
and the Corinthian from the Kalathos which held the 
offerings to CrrEes and Baccuus, It is, however, im- 
possible to arrive at any certainty on the subject. 
M. Joicny does not believe the Greeks exhausted all the 
sources of capital-making, and he writes in an approving 
way of the experiments of men like Vicnota. For the 
same reason he does not condemn the use of the Com- 
posite capital, which he says can be utilised in a building 
above the Corinthian, as happens in the Louvre. Among 
the modern examples of capitals two from the Opera 
House in Paris obtain special praise, as they express the 
desire of the architect to conciliate antique forms in their 
purity and nobility with the phantasy and superabundance 
of the Renaissance when in full vigour. 

The article on the chateau, by M. Aupry, traces a 
history of over six centuries, for it starts with the chateau 
of Montargis, which was erected in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. It was among the buildings represented 
by Du Crercrav. Many changes were made in the plans 
and character of the chateaux, until, as in Bellevue and 
Choisy, they became as cold and inartistic as any English 
asylum, ‘The modern proprietors have the good sense to 
allow their architects full liberty, and such a building as the 
Chateau de Bon Hotel, of which MM. CLEMENT and Louis 
PaRENT are the architects, recalls the best work of the 
Renaissance period. The article on the chateau militaire 
is by MM. pr Rocuas and Espiraiiier. It is remarkable 
that the Medizeval fortresses should in time lead to the con- 
struction of so fantastic a structure as VicNoLa’s “ Capra- 
role.” 

We have nothing in England that corresponds with the 
French Chateau d’Eau and Cascade, in which architecture 
and sculpture are combined with hydraulics. The general 
direction of such works was always entrusted to an archi- 
tect. One of the Mansarrs: designed the great cascades 
at St. Cloud. At Longchamps the splendid: works were 
carried out by M. EsprRANpIEU ; at Rouen M. pr Perrues 
was the architect, and at the Trocadéro the architects were 
MM. Davioup and Bourpalis. 

We must pass over the articles on Chateaudun, chauf- 
fage, and chaux, but one on cheminée, by M. Ausry, is 
sure to attract a reader, however pressed he may be for 
time. The historical method is followed with advantage. 
The author begins with a fireplace in the Collége de Véze- 
lay, which dates from the twelfth century. In this case 
there is a sloping hood, which is again seen at Mont St. 
Michael. At Coucy there is a deep frieze over a series of 
mouldings. The cheminée at Pierrefonds has a vertical 
face. At the Palace of Dijon the sloping hood is seen 
through elaborate tracery, which seems to suggest that heat 
was admitted through the openings. At the Chateau de 
Blois sculpture is introduced, and the extent to which it 
was carried when the value of the position was recognised 
is seen in the engraving of the chimney-piece or over-mantel 
of Franc DE Brucgs, in which the prince and his family 
are glorified. In a different style is the cheminée from 
Fontainebleau; there are few figures, but they are too large 
in size, and the architecture becomes dwarfed. The example 
from Blois shows the influence of more correct taste, and it 
is seen also in those from the’cabinet of Sunty and the 
Chateau de Villeroy.. Under Lours XIV. it was considered 
advantageous to fill the space over the fireplace with look- 
ing-glass, and in course of time that part of the room ceased 
to be treated architecturally. In the better class of 
mansions which have been erected of late, Renaissance or 
Gothic precedents are followed, and the engravings of 
chimney-pieces from houses in the Pare Monceaux and 
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and examples from Paris suggest the latest modifications. 


the Rue Ampere suggest how carefully old work has been 
imitated, 

It is not often the pleasure is afforded in encyclopedias 
of being able to pass from subject to subject under the 
guidance of so many able writers as M. Puanar has enlisted 
in his great undertaking. The French, it is often said, are ” 
unsurpassed in producing books of reference, but in the 
new encyclopeedia there is much more than a compilation 
of facts. The writers, being architects, are able to. present 
their subjects in a manner that is not only suggestive to the 
student, but attractive to the amateur. Another advantage 
is that the majority of the subjects are treated from more 
than one standpoint. In fact, M. Puanat’s Encyclopédie 
promises to be a work of which his country may well be 


proud. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.” 


pee following is the conclusion of the papér read by Mr. 
Banister F, Fletcher at the meeting of the Association on’ 

Friday evening, the 15th inst., the president, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
in the chair. ) 
Paris Exhibition Buildings. d ahd 


The Galerie Rapp forms a vestibule, as it were, to the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, as does the Galerie Desaix to the Palais ’ 
des Arts Libéraux ; these two palaces are similar in construc- 
tion, with one or two exceptions. I am indebted to M.. 
Formigé, the architect, and M. Contamin, the engineer, for the. 
various blue prints and autographic plates which I am able to | 
show you. ‘This palais, as far as the exterior is concerned, is 
an example of the application of iron and terra-cotta, in which — 
the ironwork is everywhere visible, the terra-cotta not. being’ 
constructive. M. Formigé explains that in the 1878 Exhibition | 
the ironwork was practically hidden, but in this design he 
desired to emphasise the construction as much as possible. 
The plan consists of a great nave, 738 feet by 175 feet 6 inches’ 
wide in one span, with side galleries the whole length, I have. 
no time here to go through the interesting method of scaffold-* 
ing adopted, nor to enter much into any detail of construction rs 
but beside the large detail, to give a plate showing the general - 
arrangement of the trusses, which are spaced 59 feet 6 inches, 
apart from centre to centre, and have a clear height of 92 feet 
6 inches, the roof principals being really, though not apparently, 
taken right to the ground. The vertical portion of the truss,’ — 
which is 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches on plan, and consists 
of double girders, each having its flanges, webs, angle-irons. 
and lattice bracing, is 49 feet 2 inches high ; above this starts 
the curve of the intrados, which is formed by portions of 
two ellipses, the minor axes of which do not coincide with the 
axis or central line of the roof itself, thus making it slight’ 
pointed, The back of the principal is struck with a radius of, 
3co feet. There are six latticework purlins on each side of the 
central articulation, and these are connected by intermediate 
rafters, to which are rivetted the cruciform sash bars, Both 
palaces are lighted from the roof. The articulations mentioned 
above are interesting and novel. Looking at the bottom articu-, 
lation, we find that the foundation-plate is hollow on its upper 
surface, and is bolted to the stone piers. Up this slides the top 
portion of the bed plate, which in its turn receives the circular 
steel pin upon which the foot of the principal rests. The hollow 
foundation-plate was filled in with sand, by withdrawing or 
adding to which the absolute levels of the principals were. 
preserved, ‘The three drawings, I think, demonstrate this. 
thoroughly. It will be seen in this case that there is a tie-rod 
3 inches in diameter secured to the bed-plate, and passing 
under the ground to the opposite column, Itis in three lengths. 
The articulation at the top is also interesting, and is very similar 
to the Palais.des Machines, It will be seen that the two upper. 
parts of the trusses are not connected in any way, but simply. 
rest against the steel cylinder, which is 2 feet 43 inches long, 
and about to inches diameter—the ends of each truss being 
considerably strengthened by plate-iron and cast-iron plates, 
and bolts at the summit. The domes to these palaces are 
100 feet in diameter, and 196 feet 10 inches from the ground. 

M. Formigé has kindly given me a blue print showing - 
the construction, from which it will be seen that the’ 
dome rests on four standards, from which spring the Tudor 
arches in light iron latticework, supporting the dome _ itself, » 
The tiles forming the covering to the dome had to be made of * 
a special design because there is no overlapping, the tiles pre- 
senting a level face. Several attempts were tried to get these 
really watertight ; but even now, M. Formigé told me, they 
were not so, and the dome had to be covered underneath these 
tiles with zinc. The Beaux-Arts dome differs from that to the 
Palais des Arts Libéraux to this extent, that it has a wide ™ 
gallery at the first-floor level, approached from staircases at the 
Se a ee, 
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four corners of the dome. These staircases are most satisfac- 
tory in their outline and general proportions, the stonework 
arches supporting them following the rake of the staircase, the 
centre arch being a low elliptical one. The iron balustrading 
is extremely rich and elegant in design. Externally, the roof 
principals to the side aisles rest on hollow iron latticework 
standards 3 feet 7 inches square, filled in with light Venetian 
red terra-cotta slabs (about 1 inch thick). These slabs are 
fluted, but the ornamentation on it is somewhat hurried. 

The sides of these standards are filled in with cross-bracing, 
which, however, break rather awkwardly through the designs 
on the terra-cotta panels. In front there is only horizontal 
bracing dividing the panels. The standards rest on a stone 
base, are 25 feet apart, and have on each side a circular cast- 
iron column helping to carry the connecting latticework girder, 
which also carries a close terra-cotta balustrading ; above this 
are the windows stretching from pier to pier, with double 
lattice arch above, rivetted to the standards, and carrying the 
architrave, terra-cotta frieze and cornice, and above this the 
heavy terra-cotta balustrading, : 

The main entrances are in terra-cotta, and differ slightly in 
general composition. They can be seen from the photographs. 
The facades to these two palaces are very suggestive in their 
composition, the grey-blue of the ironwork harmonising with 
the soft Venetian red of the terra-cotta. A modern street front 
based on this idea would be very suitable, a maximum amount 
of light being obtained, and the bold projection of the piers 


giving a deep shadow, and the harmony of the grey-blue and_ 


Venetian red being very pleasing. An ingenious architect 
might even turn the hollow standards into lifts, thus wasting 
no space at all. The appearance of the tiled domes in 
turquoise blue, yellow, and cream colour in patterns, with the 
letters “ R.F.” in the centre, is very satisfactory, the construc- 
tive lines being marked by broad bands of yellow tiling. The 
circular windows at the base of the dome are formed in glazed 
blue and white voussoirs, with consoles between supporting 
vases. Though lacking the boldness of M. Bouvard’s dome, 
these domes are probably more graceful in detail and outline. 

I have now given you roughly an idea of the great buildings 
atthe Exposition, and I propose now to deal with the two most 
original foreign pavilions in the Exposition. And, firstly, the 
Argentine Pavilion, by M. Albert Ballu, architect, the son of 
that Ballu who, with Deperthes, erected the modern Hotel de 
Ville in Paris, is the most original in the whole Exposition, and 
I am fortunate in being able to place before you this evening a 
complete set of working drawings of the building, comprising 
fifteen double-elephant sheets, kindly given me by M. Ballu. 
Briefly, the building consists of a central dome, with four 
smaller domes grouped around, and on each side of this central 
feature extends a wing with central naves and aisles. ‘This is 
in two floors. As time is short, I do not propose to enter into 
details which the drawings will sufficiently explain. 

M. Ballu told me that his idea in designing the building was 
to make use of all modern materials which could in any way be 
worked into the design. The pavilion has, therefore, been 
built up with a framework of iron, and the materials used for 
filling in are terra-cotta, faience, glazed tiles, coloured glass as 
bulls’ eyes, or cadochons, as they call them in France, The 
building itself is put together in its larger parts by the aid of 
bolts and screws, as it is the intention of the Argentine 
Republic to have it re-erected in Buenos Ayres. The 
pendentives to the central dome are in bronze. ‘The large 
semicircular openings to the centre of the facade are separated 
by piers formed by an iron framework and filled in with buff 
terra-cotta, blue tiles, and glass prisms in different colours. 
These latter are hollow, and at their back is placed a thin layer 
of glass mosaic, to prevent a hollow appearance. The pro- 
jecting iron balconies, elliptical on plan, are supported by light 
iron cantilevers, painted gold, and are extremely graceful. The 
main cornice is supported by iron consoles running through the 
frieze, and between these columns is a prism of green glass. 
The ironwork internally is painted gold and green, The reveals 
to the arches to the main entrance are filled in with real mosaic, 
the dominant colours being blue, red, gold, and white. The 
divisions of the main facade are surrounded by two deep rows 
of plain tiles. These divisions are subdivided into three by 
light circular columns and caps in the Renaissance style, with 


semicircular arches, all the ironwork being painted gold, with. 


great richness of effect. The base of the building is composed 
of a mixture of burnt sienna-coloured terra-cotta, with a row of 
blue grass prisms and a cornice of bright tiles with yellow cats 
painted on, and treated in a conventional way. The inside 
ironwork is latticed—a method of iron treatment evidently 
considered graceful by the French. This building, no doubt, 
had a great influence on the design of the surrounding buildings, 
and M. Ballu has, I believe, taken action before the “Comité 
de la Protection Artistique.” The building cost 48,000/. 

All the South American pavilions are instructive, showing 
something of a new method of building. In the Mexican 
Pavilion, for instance, the facing to the external walls is per« 
formed in stamped zinc. . 


The Chili Pavilion, the architect to which is M. Picaq, is 
built entirely of an iron framework, with terra-cotta panels in 
varied colours as a filling in. It is to be removed to Chili. The 
terra-cotta panels, I may mention, are placed at the edges of 
the upright framing in such a way as to practically form hollow 
walling. The ironwork internally is painted in blue-grey. It 
is utterly impossible even to mention the names of all the 
pavilions, and I must not attempt to do so; these are fully 
treated of in my report. I may, however, mention the work of 
an English architect, the only example, I believe, at the Exhi- 
bition. I refer to the Indian Pavilion, by Mr. Purdon Clarke, 
T.R.IL.BA., who has been kind enough to forward me some 
plates showing his design. 
wood, and covered with plaster. 
from Indian buildings. 

For the buildings on the Champs de Mars I must refer you 
to the photographs,.which are arranged in order, and which, I 
hope, will give you a very fair idea of the Exhibition. 

The habitations of man in all ages, by M. Charles Garnier, 
I have illustrated by a complete series of photographs. With 
the want of time, space, and money at M. Garnier’s disposal, I 
think he ought to be congratulated on doing what he has done 
with so difficult a subject. ae: 

Before quitting the Quai d’Orsay, I should like to bring to 
your attention a little circular iron building, containing the 
Petroleum Exhibition, It is constructed of circular iron bands 
of sheet iron, 9 feet long by 3 feet 3 inches, rivetted together 
with lead rivets in order to facilitate removing ; but the next 
peculiar part of it is that it was built from the top to the bottom, 
the plates being held in position by strong cranes until the 
bottom plate was reached. This was done in order that the 
floods of the Seine during the spring should not wash the 
building away, there being practically no foundations. 

I suppose one ought to say something of the Eiffel Tower, 
about which so much has been said and written. Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s definition that “it is a land lighthouse prepared to resist 
the wind and not the waves,” is probably as good a definition 
as can be found for it. 
to be said against it, but it is inferior to the Forth Bridge, the 
total length of one of whose spans is twice the height of the 
tower, and it also appears inferior to the Palais des Machines 
as a feat of engineering skill. It is no doubt, however, a 
wonderful structure in its way, and one cannot deny that the 
bold sweep of its four great legs, united at the base, and its 
circular arch, which, however, is not structural, is distinctly 
pleasing. Another great point is its extreme simplicity, only 
marred when the architect was called in to design the arcading 
to the two ¢fages. Moreover, in locking at the tower we must 
remember that it is an extraordinary structure (using that word 
in its original sense), and that we cannot bring ordinary 
standards of beauty—standards, we may say, which belong to 
stone or brick—to bear upon a structure outside its range. 
For instance, the ordinary esthetic principles we apply to a- 
Greek temple or Gothic church, or a Queen Anne house, are 
totally inapplicable here, and we must not attempt to judge it 
by these rules. It was from trying to do this that the archi. 
tectural, artistic, and literary world of France came such a 
“cropper,” if you will allow me to say so. They had in their 
mind a solid-looking structure, towering with its black mass 
(like a factory chimney-shaft, as they said) 1,000 feet in the air. 
They had never seen an Eiffel Tower, it being the first of -its 
race (which we may hope will be a short-lived one), and they 
could not realise the graceful appearance of this lace-like 
monument, rising like a spider’s web in the air, and crushing 
nothing, dwarfing nothing, by its graceful proportions ; whereas 
a tower or lighthouse of stone or brick would do exactly what 
they said it would—it would crush and utterly destroy th 
architectural beauty of Paris, 

There is no doubt that this open lacework of the tower 
saves it from a failure, and I would strongly caution the 
powers that be to abstain from filling it with terra-cotta panels 
as has been suggested. This done the tower will, indeed, be a 
failure and an eyesoreto Paris. The buildings on the Esplanade 
des Invalides are interesting, though not so much from a con- 
structive point of view. The buildings, with some few excep- 
tions, are devoted to the French colonies, to the Ministry of 
War, and to sanitary science, and are of a temporary nature. 
The colonial buildings are representative of the architecture 
indigenous to the various colonies, and are in this respect 
interesting, giving us real buildings, which in the majority of 
cases can only be seen by us on paper. : 

The Algerian Palace, Tunisian Palace, the Colonial Palace, 
the Annam and Tonkin Pavilion, and the Indo-China Pavilion, 
are the principal buildings on the east side, and are constructed 
in pai-de-bois, or brick nogging. 


On the west side is the Health Exhibition, the Ministry of 


War, the Post and Telegraph Pavilion, The construction of 
these latter is in some respects novel. 

A very important material in use in the eastern building is 
clay, which has been burnt, and when in its plastic state has had 


fragments of different coloured porcelains and marble em-_ 
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It is executed with a framework of — 
Parts of it are reproductions 


As an engineering work there is nothing — 
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‘bedded in it. This is then baked, and forms a very good con- 

-structional and decorative material. The Post and Telegraph 
Pavilion, by M. Boussard, is peculiar as having a large central 
hall, 49 feet by 59 feet, roofed by means of wooden lattice 
framing bolted together, and without a tie-rod. 


Architectural Drawings. 

In my report I have gone rather fully into the differences 
between the English and French schools of drawing. I 
suppose that there never has been a finer or a more represen- 
tative collection of architectural drawings brought together in 
one exhibition. One of the chief differences is the large 
extent to which the French go in for Classical restorations in 
which colour is largely introduced, the winners of the Prix de 
Rome being sent out to Greece and Rome for this purpose. 
English students, on the contrary, either stop at home to 
sketch or measure in black and white, or go on a foreign tour 
with the same object. Colour is the exception in the architec- 
tural drawings by English students. One sees comparatively 
few fresh drawings of old French work in the Exhibition, and 
even these are all executed with colour. Another great point 
is the size of the French designs, and the absence of perspec- 
tive which one meets in French work. The scale usually 
employed is two centimétres to the métre, or 3%, which is 
practically equal to over + inch scale to the foot, and for 
details five centimé&tres to the métre, or 3, full size, half full 
size also being used, and in all these details the shadows are 
carefully shown. The importance of the plan in comparison 
with the elevation is emphasised. In England this is not so in 
exhibitions. This, no doubt, is the fault of the architectural 
room at the Royal Academy. 

The system of shadows and the absence of perspective 
naturally go together; one is not so much wanted where the 
other is employed. But it is this respect of shadow throwing 
which accounts to a large extent for the other differences as to 
scale, composition, &c. We can easily see, for example, that 
shadows on a small drawing are almost useless, the masses are 
not big enough to be appreciated. With regard to detail draw- 
ing, M. Dutert, M. Sédille, and other well-known French 
architects admitted that they could not understand how the 
English architect could design them without the help of shadows. 
Another point is the more complete study of the figure by 
French architects. Both of these differences are of course 
brought about by the early training. The decorative competi- 
tions held at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in which painters, 
architects, and sculptors enter, of course necessitate the archi- 
tect having a complete knowledge of the human figure. Then, 
again, one notices the absence of new domestic work at the 
Exposition, and what is there is bad. French country-houses 
are designed, if I may say so, on the “square and high” prin- 
ciple instead of in the “long and low,” which is the proper way 
to design a country-house, at any rate of small size. 

The English and Americans have thoroughly grasped this 
fact. There is no doubt that the French system of shadows, 
and absence of perspective, so necessary in this class of work, 
is partly accountable for this. From the study of the French 
system, then, one would say that it works admirably for public 
buildings with large facades (especially when aided, as it so fre- 
quently is in France, by plaster models of the buildings to a 
large scale), and also for the preparation of details, but that for 
the designing of country residences, the English and American 
perspective system is to be preferred. 

Before closing, I have a pleasing duty to perform, viz. to 
thank those gentlemen, both English and foreign, who have 
been good enough by introductions or indications to help me in 
the somewhat large undertaking of reporting on this Exposi- 
tion. Of the English architects I am indebted to Mr. Arthur 
Cates, the founder of this studentship, for his generosity in 
doing so, and for introductions to M. César Daly, &c. 

To Mr. Phené Spiers, Mr. W. H. White (sec. R.I.B.A.), and 
to Mr. John Hebb, I am indebted for introductions to Parisian 
architects ; to Mr. Purdon Clarke, F.R.I.B.A,, for illustrations 
and information concerning his Indian Pavilion. Among the 
foreign architects I must specially mention M. César Daly, the 
eminent architect and distinguished savant and editor, who 
received me on my arrival at Paris as a confrére, and with 
whom I had a very pleasant stay at his country residence. 

M. César Daly is well known in England as a writer and an 
editor, and also as the advocate of the “Hautes Etudes,” and 
the delightful conversations I had with him on this somewhat 
abstruse question, coupled with the kindly way he endeavoured 
to explain his theories to me, are events in my life which will 
always be remembered with pleasure and satisfaction. To M. 
Marcel Daly, his son, I am also obliged for various hints and 
introductions, as also the following architects :—M. Dutert 
(architect of the Palais des Machines) ; M. Formigé (architect 
to the two Art Palaces); M. Bouvard (architect of the central 
dome, &c.), and his “premier inspecteur,” M. Ulyse Gra- 
vigny ; M. Boussard (architect of the Post and Telegraph 
Pavilion) ; M. Yvon (architect of the Panorama du Tout Paris), 
M. Fonthoux (architect of the Annam and Tonkin Pavilion), 
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M. Ballu (the architect of the Argentine and Algerian Palaces), 
for the complete set of plans you see on the walls ; M. Louis 
Dauvergne (architect of the Brazil Pavilion), M. Hermant 
(architect of the Portuguese Pavilion), M. Fonquian (the 
architect of the Bolivia Pavilion), and lastly for, but not least 
to, M. Victor Contamin, the distinguished engineer, for all the 
great buildings on the Champ de Mars, for drawings, and also 
for allowing his “premier inspecteur” to accompany me over 
the buildings. I am also obliged to M. Viollet-le-Duc fils for 
information as to the formation of the celebrated Museum of 
Comparative Sculpture founded by his father ; and to various 
other French architects to the buildings in the Exposition, who, 
during my five weeks’ stay in Paris, did all they could to 
assist me. 

I think we ought to take an opportunity of showing our 
appreciation of our French coz/réres, who always show such a 
lively desire to help us in every way when we go amongst 
them. 

Mr. R. PHENt SPIERS proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Fletcher for his paper. The roof of the immense gallery of 
machines Mr. Spiers especially commended as a great feat of 
engineering construction. It was the largest span, he believed, 
yet attempted and held together without ties by the strength of | 
the foundations. The construction was designed by M. Con- 
tamin, and the architectural treatment by M. Dutert. Mr. 
Spiers also commended the central dome, but, speaking of the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, said the external piers were not satis- 
factory ; they had the appearance of being buttresses, whereas 
they had to resist the outward thrust, not a downward weight, 
and looked weak. Mr. Spiers next referred to the buildings 
designed by M. Garnier—the habitations of man—but in-one 
case, that of the Hindoo house towers only seen in the temples 
were introduced, : 

Mr. H. W. PRAT? coupled with the vote of thanks the 
names of the architects who had given help to Mr. Fletcher 
during his visit to Paris. He considered that a most noteworthy 
part of the Exhibition was the buildings themselves. Though 
erected to serve a temporary purpose, they had been erected 
as permanent buildings. The Eiffel Tower was a far more 
graceful structure than he had expected to see. The arches at 
the foot of the tower, which did not appear in the original 
design, were, he thought, the redeeming feature in the tower. 

Mr, R, F. FARROW seconded the vote of thanks. The use 
of articulated joints in the roof of the machine gallery was not 
a new invention. A somewhat similar treatment had been 
adopted in the roof of Olympia, though the articulated joints 
were covered with what was meant to be architectural orna- 
ment. 

Mr. F. G. Hooper alluded to the visibility of the ironwork 
in the buildings, and considered that covered ironwork was as 
legitimate as that the human frame should be clothed. In - 
damp climates, moreover, iron required a more protecting 
covering than coats of paint. He adverted to the slenderness 
of the metalwork of the Eiffel Tower, the engineers having 
probably calculated it to last the twenty years for which the 
grant of land had been made to the company. 

Mr. Cole, Mr. Wilfrid Stokes, and Mr. Collard, also made 
some remarks. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote to the meeting and it 
was passed by acclamation. Mr. Fletcher replied, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


THSSERZ. 


Rhythm in Art. 
J. R. SEELEY. 

HYTHM is nothing but proportion, and to say that itis a 
primary mode of art is merely to say that human beings 
delight in regularity, in pattern, in proportion, In the 
commonest actions, even where the question is entirely of 
utility and not of gratification, we use as much regularity, or 
what we call neatness, as we can. The commonest objects 
which surround us in daily life must have arrangement and 
pattern, or they offend our eyes. What we seek even when we 
are principally concerned with utility, we affect much more 
earnestly when pleasure is our object. Rhythm runs through 
our whole existence: subdued and little perceived, and of a 
simple kind, it is present everywhere as a kind of seasoning 5 
without it life would be slovenly, disgusting, comfortless. But 
in art, instead of an accessory, it becomes a principal thing ; it 
is cultivated for its own sake ; the more elaborate and intricate 
forms of it are employed, which are capable of affecting the 
mind with a far stronger feeling than a quiet soothing satis- 
faction, and which possess the secret of rapture and of inspira- 
tion. But am I justified in speaking of rhythm as common to 
all arts when I have only shown it to exist in some? I have 
shown it in music and poetry, but not in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, No doubt in this latter kind of art it 
assumes a somewhat different shape, but it is not the less 
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present. Music and poetry are arts which deal with time, 
painting and sculpture deal with space. A picture is at rest, 
always the same, and occupying a certain portion of space; a 
song begins and ends, and occupies a certain portion of time. Now 
ifthe principle of regularity or proportion enters into both these 
kinds of art, it is evident that it must conform to these varying 
conditions. Regularity in time is what is called rhythm, and 
therefore rhythm appears in all the arts that deal with time. 
Now what is regularity in space? Regularity in space is what 
wé call form, and accordingly form takes the place of rhythm 
in all the arts which deal with space. Form and rhythm 
differ from each other as the sense of sight from the sense of 
hearing; and the pleasure which the ear receives from a 
Spenserian stanza, from the regular beat of the Iambic cadence, 
the ordered recurrence of the rhymes, and the swelling 
Alexandrine at the close, is precisely analogous to the pleasure 
which the eye receives from the spire of Salisbury or the dome 
of St. Pauls. But though regularity, as rhythm or form, 
pervades all art, yet it does not by itself constitute that which is 
highest in art. It fills a very important place in music and in 
architecture ; but when we examine the arts of painting and 
the literary arts, that is, poetry and artistic prose, we see 
another principle taking precedence of it. What is the chief 
source of the pleasure which we derive from a picture? It is 
not certainly regularity or beauty of form, A party of Dutch 
boors by Teniers do not exhibit much of this characteristic. 
What, then, is it which pleases in the Teniers? It is the like- 
ness of the painted Dutchmen to real Dutchmen, And if we 
pass at once from a low style of art to the highest, and con- 
sider what pleases us ina Raphael, we shall find that, though 
form is distinctly present here, and though the eye is charmed 
by a multitude of subtly-contrived proportions, yet still the 
principal charm is the resemblance of the painted figures to real 
human beings, the faithful imitation of reality. We have 
found, then, the second of what I call the primary modes of 
art, imitation. To recur to my former language, the human 
faculties, when they sport, amuse themselves first with intro- 
ducing regularity or rhythm into their movements, secondly, 
with imitating all kinds of objects. 


fybsence of Sentiment in French Art. 


W. C. BROWNELL, 


The true Frenchman, who is socially and intellectually ex- 
pansion itself, is no more touched by green fields and new 
pastures than such English exceptions as Sydney Smith or Dr. 
Johnson, Only by an excess of sentiment over the thinking- 
power can one surrénder himself fully to the pantheistic charm 
of landscape, or. share that passion for “scenery” which rules 
strongly in the breast of even our philistine. “As with nature, 
so in art—a domain wherein the modern Frenchman believes 
himself supreme, and wherein, indeed, he is on many sides un- 
rivalled, In architecture, painting, sculpture, and poetry, one 
may almost say that whereas the antique and the Renaissatice 
art appealed to the mind through the sense, the French genius 
reaches the sense through the mind. The mind, at all events, 
is first satisfied. It is the science rather than the sentiment of,” 
perhaps, the most emotional plastic art in the world—medixval 
architecture, namely—that strikes most powerfully its most 
eminent expositor, M. Viollet-le-Duc, as appears not merely in 
his admirable “Discourses,” but especially in his restorations, 
which are as cold as the stone that composes them, French 
cesthetic criticism in all departments is pervaded by this spirit. 
And as criticism far more than imaginative writing demands 
standards and canons in order to attain coherence and effec. 
tiveness, it is perhaps for this reason that French criticism is 
altogether unequalled. Competence may be measured, but 
sentiment is less palpable ; accordingly, in every artistic province 
campetence mainly.is what is looked for, seen, and discussed. 
Accordingly, too, it mainly is what is found. Not only is the 
technic more interesting as a rule than the idea, the treatment 
worthier than the motive. This is a consequence of highly- 
developed education, which, though it may not stifle inspiration, 
yet infallibly disturbs the relation which, under more rudimentary 
conditions of training, conception and execution reciprocally 
sustain. But what is more noteworthy and more natively 
characteristic of French art is that the technic itself is sapient 
rather than sensuous, . Your respect for it reaches admiration ; 
but exceptions like Vollon, whose touch seduces you by its 
clarm, are rare. Manet and the whole Impressionist school, 
Degas apart, whose art begins and ends in technic, are in the 
last analysis admirable rather than moving ; the mass of the 
school, indeed, still handles its brush polemically. Observe the 
difference between Diaz and Monticelli in the matter of senti- 
ment, There can be no doubt which is the saner painter, which 
has the larger method, but there are chords of infinite refinement 
in the Italian’s poetic register that Diaz never reaches ; his fine 
ladies and gallants are very courtly, they have the grand air, 
but they have not the exquisite suavity of Monticellrs, and do 
not breathe the same ether. .The great annual exhibition at the 

Palais de l’Industrie contains no sentiment like that of the 
Venetian Nono, the English Burne-Jones, the American 
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Martin ; there is no tone like Segantini’s, no colour like La 


Farge’s. 


Fontainebleau coterie, which contrasts so Strongly with the mass 
of French art, and which is thoroughly poetic, there is still 
visible the high, clear prevalence of French style, French dis- 
tinction, French reserve, order, measure. Corot is, I think, yet 
more eminent for style than for sentiment. Millet’s sentiment 


is a trifle morbid; his melancholy is not intense and spon- | 


taneous, but pervasive and discouraged. It is not quite, I think, 


the spontaneous, natural note which produces the poetry of | 
“ Turner’s seas and Reynolds’s children,” comparatively impotent 
It has a philosophical 


as the technic is in either English case. 
touch in it; it is mentally preoccupied. The French peasant 
is, in fine, too exclusively Millet’s subject. Even in the Fon- 
tainebleau coterie the thinking-power dominates. 


Palladio’s Defects. 
F, MILizia, 


There are abuses observable in Palladio’s buildings, but all 
those which are contrary to his principles have evidently 
arisen from the execution. There were many buildings which 
he could not superintend, and others which were finished after 
his death. But there are defects of another kind. We do not 
describe men if we omit their defects. In considering Palladio, 
we must always admire him as an illustrious man, but we are 
still sometimes reminded that he was.but man. He did not 
arrive at a sufficient degree of knowledge to discover clearly 
the principles of his profession. He had some glimmerings of 
the essence of good architecture, he discovered some abuses, 
but was not enabled to draw those references by which he 
might have concealed them. He studied to imitate the antique, 
rather than to examine if it were exempt from faults. Had he 
been more of a critic he would not so frequently have used the 


pedestal under columns, or have placed columns of various 
heights on the same level ; he would have been less lavish of — 


the pediments over doors and windows, nor on the inclined 
planes have placed recumbent statues. In some buildings he 
has suppressed the cornices in the middle, in others left the 
entablatures entire, and sometimes he has broken them with 
pilasters or columns, Occasionally his rooms are without 
cornices. We may conclude from the defects that he was 
guided by adim and uncertain light. Nevertheless, Palladio 


is the Raphael of architecture, and justly deserves to be studied, - 


His buildings were numberless, but he never was employed on 
magnificent or stupendous structures, like those which fell to 
the lot of Michel Angelo and Bernini. 
arrived his majestic and simple style would have triumphed, 
Of Palladio it may be said that he is more than blessed, since 


what he said and did is not only worthy of remembrance, but 


his works can be always studied and imitated, and besides they 
give pleasure to those who look on them. Vicenza is grateful 
to her benefactor, and was probably the only city where the 
architect was rewarded. The four folio volumes, edited by 
Scamozzi, and containing all the drawings and designs of 
Palladio’s buildings, do honour to the architect, to Vicenza, and 
to Italy. 


Tendering for the Exhibition Building of 1851. 
Sir C. Fox, 

In June, 1850, the Royal Commission invited contractors to 
tender for a building to be erected in Hyde Park, in conformity 
with plans and specifications prepared by the Building Com- 
mittee. The building, which was intended to consist prin- 
cipally of brick and iron, with a splendid dome in the centre, 
was considered of too permanent a nature for subsequent 
removal, and public opinion to this effect was very generally 
expressed. In the printed conditions of tender issued by the 
Building Committee, the following clause was introduced :— 
“Tenders for methods of construction other than those shown 
upon the drawings, and described in the specifications, will be’ 
entertained, but on condition only of their being accompanied 
by working drawings and specifications, and fully-priced bills of 
quantities.” This invitation to parties to send in tenders, 
based not only on the committee’s plans, but upon such other 
designs as they might wish to submit, induced me to believe’ 
that a tender for a building of glass and iron, as suggested to 
me for the first time, by Mr. Paxton, on June 22, 1850, 
an engraving of which was published in the JW/ustrated 
London News on July 6, 1850, would meet not only with 
the approbation of the Building Committee, but with that of 
the public at large; and I therefore went to Birmingham on 
June 28, and put in hand the drawings and specifications upon 
which our tender to the committee was to be based. On 
July 2, Mr. Cole having heard of our intention to make an 
offer for a building of the kind, and feeling strongly that the 
success Of the Exhibition depended upon having an attractive 
and suitable building, came down to Birmingham, at his own 


suggestion, but with the permission of competeni authority, to © 


stimulate us to proceed, and to offer such hints in reference to 
the requirements of the case as would enable us to make the 


Even in the crucial instances of Corot and Mille-~  —_ 
not to mention Troyon and Daubigny—even in the case of the _ 


If the opportunity — 
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conception of Mr. Paxton conform strictly to the condition of 
tender required by the Commissioners, and therefore most 
ikely to meet with the approbation of the Building Committee, 
and I am of opinion that to his spirited advice we are mainly 
indebted for obtaining an impregnable /ocws sfandi on the 
merits of our case. In all, this I had the co-operation of my 
partner, Mr. Henderson, who, feeling with me the value of Mr. 
Cole’s suggestions, and the great importance in the preparation 
of these drawings of conforming as much as possible to the 
arrangements adopted by}the committee in the plan upon 
which they had invited tenders, proposed the addition of the 
transept, in the propriety of which Mr. Paxton, after due con- 
sideration, entirely concurred. Before completing our tender, and 
with a view toa more precise appreciation of the magnitude of a 
building covering 18 acres—1,850 feet long, 408 feet wide and 
64 feet high, irrespective of the arched roof of the transept —I 
walked out one evening into Portland Place; and there setting off 
the 1,850 feet upon the pavement, found it the same length within 
a few yards; and then, considering that the building would be 
three times the width of that fine street, and the nave as high 
as the houses on either side, I had presented to my mind a 
pretty good idea of what we were about to undertake, and I con- 
fess that I considered the difficulties to be surmounted in 
constructing that great Palace were of no ordinary kind ; but 
feeling confident that, with great energy, good arrangements, 
and hearty co-operation on the part of our extensive and well- 
disciplined staff, it might be accomplished, and that upon it 
depended in all probability the success of the Exhibition, we 
determined to undertake the responsibility ; and the opening 
on May 1 proved the correctness of our conclusions, The 
plans and specifications prepared by us in great haste were 
submitted to the Commissioners, together with a tender, on 
July 10; but, though sufficient to enable us to bring the subject 
before them, and to convey to their minds an idea of what we 
proposed to erect, they were necessarily very incomplete, and 
did not contain either sufficient architectural or mechanical 
detail to admit of their being used in the execution of the works. 
The arched roof was afterwards added to the design,- and 
submitted to the Commissioners on July 15, with the view of 
getting over a difficulty which existed in consequence of the 
elm trees being too tall to be covered by the flat roof proposed 
by Mr. Paxton. The trees were, as Professor Cowper stated 
in his admirable lecture on the last day of the year 1850, “ John 
Bull’s Trees of Liberty,” upon which, for some reason, he had 
set his heart in preference to all others, and would not consent 
to their removal. For the expense attending the addition of 
he arched roof to the transept, Fox, Henderson & Co. did not 
increase the amount of their former tender, and it was conse- 
quently executed at their sole expense. The Building Com- 
mittee, having had the matter under their consideration from 
July 15 to July 25, resolved unanimously to recommend the 
Commissioners to accept our offer for the building with the 
arched roof, and nothing could be more disinterested than their 
conduct in setting aside the drawings and specifications which, 
with much labour, they had prepared, and adopting others, 
which, though laid before them in so imperfect a state, pre- 
sented to their minds, as experienced engineers and architects, 
the mode of constructing a building of iron and glass better 
fitted for the purposes of the Exhibition. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Building Committee, the Commissioners on July 26 
were pleased to signify their wish for us to construct the 
building. 
Novelty in Art, 
R. P. KNIGHT. 


But though the passion for novelty has been the principal 
means of corrupting taste, it has also been a principal mean of 
polishing and perfecting it; for, imitation being in_ itself 
pleasing, men are always delighted with the best specimens 
which they have seen of it, be they ever so bad; and it is 
merely the desire of something new, and not any preconceived 
ideas of something better that urges them on to seek for im- 
provement. As long as this restless desire of novelty can 
restrain itself in imitative art to the imitation of-real genuine 
nature it will only tend to real improvement, and limit its grati- 
fications to varieties of perfection and degrees of refinement ; 
but when it calls upon invention to usurp the place of imitation, 
or substitute to genuine or merely embellished nature, nature 
sophisticated and corrupted by artificial habits, it immediately 
produces vice and extravagance of manner. Of the first 
Michel Angelo was a memorable instance, and of the second 
Bernini, both of whom were men of extraordinary genius and 
talents, but stimulated into manner and extravagance of opposite 
kinds by an insatiate desire of novelty and originality, which 
was, nevertheless, more perhaps the general vice of the times in 
which they respectively lived than their own peculiarly ; for we may 
observe thatjit operates in modes and degrees nearly similar in 
the contemporary Italian poets Ariosto and Marino, who were 
likewise men of uncommon talents, and who in their respective 
faults and merits of this kind nearly resemble the sculptors 
with whom they respectively flourished, Ariosto, like Michel 
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Angelo, is bold and spirited, but extravagant ; while Marino, 
like Bernini, is redundant, smooth, and ingenious, but frivolous 
and affected. The merits and faults of the two first are 
certainly of a higher class, and the judgment of the public has, 
therefore, justly given them a higher rank and station in litera- 
ture and art. Ariosto’s extravagance is, indeed, of a very 
different kind from Michel Angelo’s, whose genius more 
resembled Milton’s, but still it is equally extravagance, 


The Walis of Athens. 


H. HETTNER. 

We have been so much accustomed always to associate only 
the great buildings and statues of Pericles and Phidias with the 
illustrious name of the Athenian Acropolis, that our imagination 
is engrossed with these to the exclusion of the fortifications with 
which they are surrounded. The greater number of the views of 
the Acropolis which are in the hands of the public have been 
taken from the western side, for the sake of the landscape 
effect. From that point of view, it is true, these fortifications 
are scarcely visible, while temples and statues are presented to 
us free from everything that could offend the eyes, and so to 
be seen to the greatest advantage. But it is only on the 
western side that we enjoy this uninterrupted prospect, in the 
neighbourhood of the Pnyx, where the ancient popular assem- 
blies met, on the hill of the Nymphs, and on the road from the 
Pirzeus. Hence the notion naturally arises in the mind of one 
who is not familiar with the topography: of Athens, that these 
temples were enthroned majestically above the town, visible 
to all, and reminding all of the power of the gods, and of the 
magnificence of that city which raised in honour of these gods 
such splendid edifices. Yet this notion is altogether a mistake, 
The character in which the Acropolis appears:as seen from the 
town is mainly a military one. The Propylaa and the Temple 
of Niké are entirely hidden behind the fortifications, and only 
the roof and the tops of the columns of the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheum, the front of which latter building looks towards 
the town, are visible above the walls. And not only is this so 
at the present day, it was the same in ancient times. These 
walls, indeed, as they appear at present, and especially their 
upper parts, date from the Middle Ages only, and from the 
time of the Turkish rule; but it may be safely inferred, from 
certain parts which are undoubtedly ancient, that they were of 
at least equal height in antiquity. The modern city stands ~ 
exactly on the site of ancient Athens. It is certain that even 
the Athenians of the age of Pericles could see only from the 
neighbourhood of the Pnyx, and, from the more distant parts of 
the outer Ceramicus, the radiant glory of their temples. In the 
most crowded and busy part of the city even they saw nothing 
beyond these outer fortifications. I confess that the first 
impression which this made upon me was that of surprise, and 
probably there have been but few travellers who have not 
experienced a certain degree of disappointment from the same 
cause. 

Symmetry in Gothic Architecture, 
F, W. Moopy. 

The law of symmetry is equally obvious in Classical and 
even in Gothic architecture, though latterly an attempt has 
been made to substitute the opposite principle of picturesque 
irregularity. Iam quite willing to admit that irregularity, or 
the absence of symmetry, is less objectionable in Gothic than 
in other styles, which are more orderly and based on higher 
conception of art; but the old Gothic architects are, I am con- 
vinced, libelled by their friends on this point. I doubt if any 
architect worthy of the name ever neglected symmetry, unless 
from necessity. That Gothic architecture was irregular arose 
from an extraordinary intellectual lapsus in the architects, who 
failed to perceive that their art as much applied to the first 
conception of a building as a whole as it did to its component 
parts and details; they accepted the necessities, or what 
appeared so to them, of construction, almost as: if these were 
beyond their control, and then, taking the separate parts one 
by one, they ornamented them as best they might. A house 
was made up of a chapel, a dining-hall, a ladies’ room, a 
kitchen, a closet. It never occurred to them to treat all these 
things in one comprehensive and symmetrical scheme. If a 
Gothic architect had had the building of man, we should have 
had our liver and intestines all plainly visible. This is the 
defect of the style; but the want of symmetry arose from the 
blind acceptance of this narrow view of architecture rather 
than from any want of feeling for its value, and, with this great 
exception, the Gothic architects were as symmetrical as they 
could be. The church, the chapel, the dining-hall, were all 
symmetrical, and the picturesque irregularity so much admired 
was generally due to accident or want of funds rather than to 
design. The towers at the west end of a cathedral were 
planned symmetrically, and all the parts of a church were — 

balanced one against another. 


The Earl of Dudley has, it is stated, sold Turner’s Grand 
Canal, Venice, to Mr, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
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An exhibition of pictures of Eastern subjects, by Mr, 
GooDALL, R.A., is now open in Messrs. Graves’s gallery, 
Pall Mall. It contains some excellent studies from the 
life, in which the Eastern characteristics are preserved. 
These works are so successful it is surprising the author was 
not able to discover where his strength lay. Any one of 
the studies is worth several of the ambitious but mere- 
tricious Pets of the Harem. The Palm Offering, which has 
been engraved in excellent style, is the most satisfactory of 
the pictures, and it preserves its colour. The Coffe Shop 
an Cairo and the Sword of the Faithful are the best of those 
with several figures. The remaining pictures have, however, 
much interest as representations of Eastern life beyond the 
towns. Mr. Goopatu has not sacrificed truth to picture- 
making, but we may assume the studies for his pictures 
would be still more interesting. He has not, in fact, 
made as much out of his materials as a Frenchman or 4 
German would surely obtain, and on that account the 
majority of the pictures are disappointing. 

THAT it is practicable to employ the electric light with- 
out the risk of an expenditure that will be ruinous, is seen 
from an experiment which is in progress in Keswick. The 
price charged for gas was 4s. 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
which the inhabitants of the district considered to be 
excessive. Accordingly a small company was got up, with 
acapital of 5,000/, A turbine was fixed near the Greta, at 
a distance of about a mile from Keswick. More difficulties 
were met with in excavating the water channels than 
was anticipated ; however, the motive power has been 
obtained. The wires are laid on, and by Christmas it 
is expected that in the majority of the houses in Keswick 
the electric light will be used. It is also to be used in the 
churches. The cost will be less than gas. The expenditure 
on the works will not exceed one half of the capital. 


— 


THE new club for students of the Royal Academy was 
opened on Saturday night by Sir F. Leicuton. © The 
situation in Denman Street is central, at least for members 
who have not ceased to attend the Academy schools. 
The subscription is only a guinea a year, and the club 
cannot be called expensive. Students who are eager for 
luxury will have to seek it elsewhere. The club can only 
offer a sufficient amount of comfort at present. We hope 
the new venture’ will be a success, and there is no doubt it 
can be made useful for many students. Mr. LOVELL, the 
secretary, and Mr. SpENck, the treasurer, are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their exertions, and they may 
expect to see the club become one of the institutions of the 
metropolis. 


AN effort is being made by the members of the Western 
New York State Association of Architects to obtain an Act 
for regulating the practice of architecture in that State. It 
is proposed to establish a Board of Architects, constituted 
as follows :—One member from the holders of the Chair of 
Architecture at Columbia College, one from Cornell 
University, two from the Western New York Association of 
Architects, and two from the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. The Board will issue 
notices giving explicit information as to whom applications 
for registration and licenses should be addressed. The 
members of the Board are to serve without compensation, 
nor shall any of their expenses become a charge against the 
State. The terms of office of the members first appointed 
is to be determined by lot. The meetings are to be held 
_ once in six months, and as much oftener as the business of 
the Board may require. It shall be the duty of the Board 
to examine all persons applying for examination, and to 
grant licenses to such persons as may be entitled according 
to the provisions of the Act. It is proposed that no person 
under twenty-one years of age shall practise architecture in 


the State of New York, and no person shall practise the j 


profession of an architect without a license from the Board 
of Architects. The Bill is not intended to include car- 
penters and builders who draft plans and construct 
buildings, nor students or employés of licensed architects 
acting under the authority of said architects. All persons 
who shall, at the time of the passage of the Act, be engaged 
in the practice of the profession shall be required to file an 


grace about them, 


__ [Novemssr 29, 1889. 


affidavit to that effect with the clerk of the county. All 
licenses are to be subject to the revocation of the Board of 
Architects for gross negligence, recklessness or - dishonest 
practices, but before any license is revoked the holder is to 
be entitled to at least ten days’ notice of the time and place 
of the hearing of the accusation against him, A unanimous 
vote of the Board is necessary to revoke a license. A fine 
of not less than 100 dollars nor more than 500 dollars is to 
be exacted from any person who shall be convicted of 


pursuing the profession of architecture, or of advertising — 


hmself as an architect, without first obtaining a license or 
without being filed as a practising architect at the time of 
the passage of the Bill. Nothing contained in the Bill is to 
be construed to prevent any person in the State from 


planning or supervising the erection of his own building, nor_ 


are the provisions of the Act to apply to architects from 
other States who may desire to compete for some special 
building, public or private, and who shall visit the State for 
that purpose. The proposed Bill has gained the approval of 
many architects, but it remains to be seen whether the 
Legislature will sanction the provisions, 


THE winter exhibition of the Royal Society of British 
Artists contains 653 works. The prices of the majority are 
so low that dealers will be puzzled. Mr. Warts’s “B, C.” 
might be supposed: to be the chief work, but the represen- 
tation of the primitive oyster-eater will not do much for the 
artist’s reputation. He is not a humourist, and ought not 
to meddle with such subjects. 
from the pictures which are to become public property. 
Mr. Brancwvyn’s Ashore is the best picture in the exhibition. 
The contrast between the lines of the rigging of the wrecked 
ship and the white billows is well worked out, and, unlike 
many pictures of its kind, the sailors have nothing stagy 
about them. Mr. Gorpon’s prison scene from “ Esmond ” 
may be considered by some people as a symphony in 
black and white, but there was no obligation to have 
so much of one colour. Esmonp~ was not likely 
to wear solemn black in accompanying his relative 
about town. The scene is suggestive of an angry wife 
visiting a husband who was locked up for beating the 
watchman, as Lady CastLEwoop wants the dignity that is 
suggested in the novel, and the prisoner does not resemble 
a youth. Mr. Wvke Bayuiss is less successful with his 
pictures of the Certosa and the Cathedral of Siena than 
with his French and English buildings. Mr. Harpine 
SMiTH has a good view of the Gatehouse, Kenilworth. Mr. 
A. M. Nrrer’s mythological scenes have a good deal of 
Mr. ScHAFER’s Unveiled, a nude woman 
standing against a white cloth, is well modelled, Mr. 
KILBURNE’S There she goes! an eighteenth-century coursing 
scene, upholds his reputation. Mr, Vos is not successful 
this year with his portraits. There are many good land- 
scapes in the rooms, and, on the whole, it may be considered 
as a fairly good exhibition. 


THE Liverpool Corporation under a recent Act have 
secured a right of supervision over the hoardings which are 
used for advertisements, and as evidence of that right a tax 
will have to be paid to the Corporation. Every advertise- 
ment will have to be approved before it is pasted up, and 
the Corporation can always remove any of them which may 
appear objectionable. It was proposed that a charge of 3a. 
to 1s. per superficial foot should be levied on the advertise- 
ments ; but the health committee of the Corporation agreed 
that the charge is to vary from 1d. to 6d. per foot. We 
hope similar powers will be applied for by the Councils of 
the metropolis, and of the principal provincial towns, Day 
is made hideous by the desperate efforts which are made by 
the patrons of that form of advertising, who seem to have. 
entered into a competition as to who shall produce the 
greatest amount of ugliness. Form and colour are alike 
debased. There is no difficulty in obtaining good and 
attractive designs, but certain firms apparently believe that 
the public is only to be captivated by vulgarity. The 
amount of harm which is done to children by the art of the 
bill-sticker is incalculable, and unless a change is made in 
the administration of hoardings, it seems waste of time 
and money to teach the rudiments of art in Board schools. 
Builders who let out hoardings for the display of the 
modern “ poster” have much to answer for, 
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THE “PRESENT WORTH” OF ARCHITECTURE 
AS A SERIOUS LIFE’S PURSUIT.* 


O thoughtful students of architecture—the word “student” 

being used advisedly, for no earnest follower of our art can 

ever say his education is complete—therefore to “thoughtful 

students” this paper will contain, probably, little that has not 
at some time or other passed through their minds, 

Some apology, perhaps, is needed for bringing such a 
“mercantile” term as “present worth” before a professional 
society, but it is just these questions of—What position and 
value has our art with the world in general? What influence 
for good or bad does our art exert over humanity at large ? 
What return can-reasonably be expected from the devotion 
of a life to its pursuit? In other words—What is the “ present 
worth and value” of our art? It is these and such like 
questions, and the answers which can be made to them, which 
place our art in its true position in the world’s history. 

We must all be quite sensible of the fact that there is 
architecture and architecture, as well as there are architects 
and architects, and the whole object of this paper is that of 
assisting in the solving of those vexed questions which have 
been asked more than once, and which will continue to force 
themselves upon our notice, until our profession once more 
takes its true place in the world. “Is architecture, as practised 
by the modern architect, worth living for?” ‘ How much of 
the poetry of life, of the beauty of home, do the English people 
owe to us?” Were we to ask these questions to old-world 
men, such as William of Wykeham, Jocelyn of Wells, Michel 
Angelo, or Christopher Wren, there would be no doubt -of the 
answer; but, coming to modern times, who are we to ask? 
Where are we to go for our answer? Not to the prosperous, 
busy practitioner—he has no time for such problems; not to 
the money-making “architectural design manufacturer ”—he 
will tell you only his own experience; not to the antiquarian 
architect, for the sentimental view is never quite the true 
view; and certainly we cannot go to the public generally, for 
is it not yet an open question whether they have the capacity 
to form an accurate-estimate of the value of architectural 
design? To obtain a true, or approximately true, answer, we 
must look every fact boldly in the face, and from as many 
standpoints as we are capable of doing; and it is with this 
object that the subject is brought before your attention this 
evening, with the hope that it will interest you, or at least offer 
an agreeable diversion to minds racked and tired with all 
manner of architectural problems. 

Originality cannot be claimed for the subject, nor perhaps 
for many of the ideas which have been embodied in this paper, 
but it is to be hoped that any apparent staleness of com- 
position will be outweighed by the importance of the subject, 
and its appropriate fitness for your discussion. 

The question has been often brought before your notice, and 
one is tempted to ask, What has all the attention given to the 
matter of late years really amounted to? But still the last 
word has not been spoken by any means upon the subject, and 
possibly there may yet be points which are worth considering 
or reconsidering in spite of everything which has been said or 
written, for it cannot be forgotten that, historically, few good 
or great objects have ever been realised except by perseveringly 
keeping them in view. — 

First; then, it is proposed very briefly to look into the 
architectural training question, and here we are at once 
confronted with the great lack of unanimity which seems to 
prevail as to the main lines to be laid down for an architect’s 
education. 

What are the main requirements and conditions essential to 
success, or, at least, to the avoidance of failure, in our profes- 
sion? Any reliable information upon this point must be of the 
greatest concern to any parent or guardian before committing a 
youth for life to an architectural career. Might not a student’s 
text-book or manual be compiled, embracing the entire training of 
anarchitect, and giving in detail all the various branches of study, 
with the order in which they could best be taken up according 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Society of Architects on 
Tuesday by Mr. G, F, Terry, 
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to circumstances, and containing any other necessary informa- 
tion bearing upon the subject? A project somewhat like this 
was put before the Royal Institute of British Architects by Mr. 
Phené Spiers as long ago as 1871, and two years since Mr. 
Millard brought the same subject before the Architectural 
Association : in both cases they seem but to have called forth 
a little discussion and then to have fallen flat. Is it that vested 
interests in the “pupil farming” system are still all powerful ? 
or is it left for the Society of Architects, with its newer life 
and vigour, to effect the required change? The old adage, 
“As the twig is bent,” applies with equal force to, “As the 
pupil is, so is the architect.” It is not necessary to trouble you 
with a recital of the means commonly taken to equip the 
aspiring youth for his high vocation, that time-honoured pro- 
cedure is familiar to us all; neither need time be wasted or 
your feelings be harrowed with that “ apparition,” the pupil out 
of his articles, wandering disconsolate in search of his first 
place as an assistant, who, after months perhaps of fruitless 
rambling, accepts a post asanimprover. All this points forcibly 
to the fact that something is wrong, which cannot fairly be put 
down to the inherent carelessness, ignorance, or laziness of the 
average boy fresh from school. It is questionable whether the — 


ordinary architect’s office is the best place for a pupil at first, or 


whether the practising architect, be he prosperous or 
struggling, is the man to undertake such a_ responsibility, 
although nothing can be better than, or equal to, holding a 
position in a good office, for the finishing of an architect’s 
training, outdoor study and travel being undertaken as well. 

We now pass on to what naturally is the most important 
part of this paper, taking it for granted that the pupil is fairly © 
competent and has started practice for himself. What can he 
reasonably be led to expect as a return for his study, and what 
prospect has he of success? What is the “present worth” of 
his art? To begin with, it is a by-word amongst us that there 
is no profession requiring so much study so poorly paid ; and 
this fact ought to be more widely known than it is. 

Let us now consider what hindrances we have to fight 
against in our daily professional life ; whether these hindrances 
are of ourselves, and if so, how far it is in our power to lessen 
or to remove them ; or whether they arise from public want of 
confidence in us, or from want of sufficient capacity on the part 
of the public to appreciate us. And in answer to our first point 
—unless we have confidence in, and respect each other, we 
cannot expect the public to do so. Much has been done by all 
our societies in maintaining and enforcing professional honour, 
but unfortunately much yet remains to be done. Can we not 
all call to remembrance, at some time or other, instances where 
architects have supplanted one another, or where we have been 
almost compelled to accept unfair terms when offered by public 
bodies, because we knew that if we did not accept them other 
members of our profession would be quite willing to do so ? 
Then the present system of competition is bad. It seems 
almost impossible to.expect rivals to treat one another as 
brethren, and to refrain from all unworthy artifices, under this 
irrational and unjust method of seeking out rising talent. 

Then there is also a lack of perfect confidence in us 
amongst the public, arising partly from a misconception and 
ignorance of our art, and a kind of half-belief that we are apt 
to increase the cost of our buildings in order to enlarge our 
fees. The want of confidence in our skill rests with ourselves 
as individuals to remove, and it may be mentioned that there 
is this same feeling on the part of the public with regard to all 
other professions. As to the increasing of cost for our own 
advantage, our duty is simply to decline to carry out any 
buildings which are expected to be executed for an insufficient 
sum, and to support our societies and bodies which have done, 
and are still doing, such good work in setting up a standard of 
professional purity. Upon this point there can be no two 
questions, the feeling being that when a number of honest men 
put their heads together, and show an honesty of purpose, the 
position and qualifications which they claim would svoner or later 
be admitted by the public. To overcome prejudice we must 
unite together and show our capabilities to do work usefully and 
well. What-we do need is a larger class of architects worthy to 
direct public taste, and a better artistic education generally 
to enable them to appreciate good work. Before we accuse 
the public. of being indifferent we shall do well if we look at 
home and see whether the work we turn out has any real claim 
to be interesting, and whether we have given them a fair 
chance of seeing what good work is. There is still a great 
necessity for us to improve ourselves. If our art is ever to take 
again the sublime forms it assumed in ancient Greece or 
Mediaeval Europe, it can only be by enthusiasm and by personal 
devotion. Reputation, honours and fortune are great movers 
and prime movers in the world, but higher motives than these 
have actuated the noblest of our race ; men of brilliant genius 
and high power have devoted themselves to the good of the 
world and their country simply from a sense of duty, and this is 
the spirit which we ought to adopt. As Mr. Aitchison once re- 
marked :—“ Let us perfect ourselves in our art, and then preach 
a crusade against the apathy and tastelessness of our age, and 
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so confer on our country and our art a benefit of incalculable 


value.” Let us look at what treatment our art receives at our 
hands. It has been said that “ modern architects do not think, 
they only copy.” How far is this true? On the whole it must 


be admitted that we think as much as architects ever thought, 
and copy less; and yet honestly we must be very conscious 
that our art of to-day does not come up to what it was even 
two hundred years ago. 

Common sense and good art go hand in hand, so that if 
we only strictly adhered to what, after much study, we believed 
to be good, true and honest, instead of pandering to passing 
whims which the public soon grow tired of, we should be as 
sure of success, or at least as deserving of it (for it is not for 
all to achieve success) as the man who by attempting to please 
everybody, by working in whatever style fashion may dictate, 
by submitting to what he knows within himself to be wrong, 
but which by chance may succeed in pleasing the public eye, 
can expect. 

A man who feels strongly speaks plainly and clearly. A 
bad actor who has no real conception and feeling for his part, 
falls to ranting, that he may not appear deficient. Do we 
recognise this “ranting” or sensationalism in architecture ? 
It has been said that a modern villa has often as much 
ornament put into it as would have sufficed for a Medizval 
castle, and a modern village church more than would be 
found in half a dozen old ones. It was not by this over- 
crowded ornament, this utter abandonment of all restraint, 
purity and economy, that the beautiful effects of old works 
were achieved. If we try to analyse the design of an old 
village church, the first thing that will strike us is its meagre 
amount of ornament and the simplicity of its outline, and, 
though every one will admire such work, there are few who 
would listen to us if we were to put such a design upon paper, 
and seriously propose to build it in bricks and mortar; they 
would tell us that there was nothing in it, and we should be 
implored to cut up the blank walls, to break the simple 
skyline, in fact to spoil all the repose, until every feature 
would seem meant to make the passer-by stare and wonder. 
You are all conversant with this type of building, of which 
unfortunately we have so much around us, full of chamfers 
and moulds, made on purpose to be stopped—every brick, in 
fact, made as conspicuous as possible, until the climax is 
reached in the roof with its varied coloured slates and fussy 
ridge tiles. Such monstrosities as these only tend to degrade 
our art and oursélves. Many, no doubt, will remember the tax 
on windows, the ruinous effects of which are still ‘traceable ; 
but a tax upon ornament might do our architecture as much 
good as the former did evil: every designer then would be 
compelled to think of his planning and grouping, for some 
buildings erected nowadays, if deprived of their ornament, 
would have nothing wherewith to show that they were not 
designed by bricklayers and hodmen. It seems to be almost 
forgotten that beauty of form is as cheap, or cheaper, than 
deformity. 

I think we should all recognise the great use which 
mechanical implements have been to us and the improvements 
to which they have led, so that nowadays to set a man to chip 
a block of marble into a column, or to shave a piece of wood 
into a baluster, when both might have been turned in a lathe in 
a twentieth part of the time, is simply a wanton waste of 
labour. Many architects will purposely contrive those parts of 
a design in woodwork, which a modern workman would 
naturally wish to turn with a lathe, or run with a plane, in such 
a manner that the man is compelled to work the whole by hand 
instead, simply because, for want of proper tools, work of this 
kind had to be done by hand in the Middle Ages. If we give 
this fact our best consideration, I think we shall at once see 
that machines which take off the workman’s hands all the 
uniform and monotonous work, such as running moulds, &c., 
and such as is required in large quantities with but little 
variety, are of the greatest value, and that to make a man 

xecute such work by hand is to degrade him to the level of a 
machine. 

The craze for literal architectural correctness which we now 
hear so much of is another absurdity. We have been sickened 
with it in the Gothic revival school, with all its love of imitating 
the barbarisms of Medizval sculpture and painting. 

_ It requires very little knowledge of art, or, rather, power of 
thinking about art, to know that both Classic and Gothic imita- 
tions must be wrong. ; 

If old world art was made noble, why cannot we, with our 
greater knowledge, our greater facilities and means, make it 
equally so? Is our art, the art of the giants of the past, to be 
degraded in our hands and followed as a trade? Copying will 
not suffice for us. Mr. Graham Jackson, in his interesting book 

‘On the Gothic Revival,” says that “if it were true that there 
were but five perfect forms of art, and that each form possessed 
a fixed proportion, why should we not in these days of engineer- 
ing and mechanical skill invent a stone-cutting machine, an 
‘iron architect,’ to produce these columns, moulds, and friezes 
to the style ordered?” and all must agree with him that the 


true hope of our art lies in the study of classical forms on 

Gothic principles. This idea seems to be gaining ground daily, 

notably in the works of our leading architects. Early in this 

year, a leading evening London paper took up the subject of 

town street architecture, and on the whole the conclusion come 

to was, that although in some localities there was marked im- 

provement, still the majority of our buildings were characterless. 

Men as yet have not been able, or are not willing to understand 

what Mr. Ruskin has been teaching so long, “ That God has 

only lent us this earth for our life, and that it is a great entail ; 

it belongs as much to those who are to come after us as it does 

to us, and men cannot benefit those that are with them as they 

can benefit those that are to come after them ; yet the idea of 
raising cities for future generations to inhabit is not publicly 
recognised as a duty.” ; 

Let us now ’turn from the artistic to the more purely 
practical side of our profession. It is hardly necessary to point 
out to you the great difference there is between a London and 
a provincial practice, and how much superior in position and 
regard the former is to the.latter, although in large towns like 
Birmingham, Manchester, and a dozen or so others, architects 
enjoy much the same distinctions as London men. The 
country practitioner has many disadvantages: first, as a 
student, he has no societies whose meetings he can attend, no 
means of mutual help; then, as a professional man, his 
abilities are never adequately valued. Often he has to fight 
against strong local interests ; his clients are exacting ; he is 
expected to be nearly everything from an architect to an 
engineer or commission agent; and he is generally found 
ready to undertake all kinds of work, from a church or town 
hall to a sewerage scheme or sanitary inspectorship. Rivalry 
and jealousy are keen and rage strongly, and too often the 
most pushing and most ignorant man will elbow out the more 
retiring but better, upon most unprofessional terms both morally 
and pecuniarily. Success cannot.in the country always be 
attributed to superior merit, but rather to the circumstance 
that the most prosperous man is the one who has been able to 
secure the advantage of the largest local patronage. 

It is unnecessary to touch upon the expensive education, the 
vast amount of accurate and certain knowledge which every 
architect has to acquire as the foundation-stones of his art, nor — 
the time that must generally elapse before a living can be made 
in his profession, although these points are not sufficiently con- 
sidered by the public, who seem to think that we are always 
ready for a scramble in a competition, even when the odds are 
ten to one against us. 

We architects, if our artis to be worth anything, must give 
up practising it like manufacturers, and restore it to the posi- 
tion which it held during the Renaissance period. Our art 
must be more to us than a means of self-interest, self-advance- 
ment, and all the other joys of 5 per cent. Unfortunately for 
us, the struggle of life is an individual struggle, and not a 
national struggle; therefore we must accept the conditions 
under which our exertions are possible, and, however dispiriting 
the aspect of things may at times appear, we may be sure there 
is a task for us to do, some duty for us to perform, if we will 
but seek it, and that, seeking it, we shall find great objects to 
accomplish, and “ good in everything.” 

And now we cometo the last point—“ Does architecture 
suffer from the want of sufficient capacity on the part of the 
public to appreciate it?” and firstly, in answer to this, it is 
necessary to quote Mr. Gladstone, who, in an article in the 
Contemporary Review, says :—‘ In the inward realms of thought 
and of imagination, the title of England to stand in the first 
rank of civilised nations need not be argued, for it is admitted. - 
It would be equally idle to offer any special plea on its behalf 
in reference to developments purely external. The railway and 
the telegraph, the factory, the forge and the mine, the high- 
ways beaten upon every ocean, the first place in the trade of 
the world where population would but give us the fifth; these 
may be left to tell their own tale ; but when we come to pure 
art, we find ourselves beaten by great countries, and even, 
in one case at least, by small,” and then, after showing that 
art was part of the life of a people in old times, he goes on to 
make a charge against the artistic mind and spirit of our nation, 
embodied in its Government as exhibited in the erection of its 
Houses of Parliament and Government offices, where in the 
former we entrusted the work to our most eminent Italian 
architect, which we determined to erect in Gothic, and the 
latter work, which was to be in the Italian style, we committed 
to our most experienced Gothic architect, each man seemingly 
selected for his unacquaintance with the style in which he was 
to work. This alone, I think, is sufficient to show that we as a 
nation are not altogether an artistic people. We pride ourselves 
upon being a practical nation, and will sacrifice much for the 
convenience of business and the business man. For him we 
line our streets with warehouses propped up on girders, and 
pull down the relics of old times so as to get more rents out of 
their sites, and it has been said “that for the sake of going 
straight and saving time, some men would level Westminster 

Abbey to gain ten minutes.” The business man is useful and 
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honourable, but he need not insist upon having everything his 
own way. ; 

That the public know little and care less for what constitutes 
architecture is one of the most discouraging facts which we 
have to battle with. If the public do not care for grace, dignity, 
or elegance in their buildings, our art must die, and die more 
completely than any other art, for alas! we architects cannot 
afford to build for our own delight. A poet or a painter can 
realise his dreams at his own cost, and give them to the public 
as he creates them, but it is not possible for us todo so. Must 
we then, are we to be content to, stereotype the taste of our 
employers, or to starve, until the public can appreciate the 
importance and master the essential principles of our art? 
General Gordon once said “ that the people of England cared 
more for their dinners than they did for anything else,” and in 
architecture all they seem to care for is to get the greatest 
. amount of utility in return for their money. Are we then to 
conclude that modern civilisation and society are, from their 
natures, incapable of the highest art? Scarcely so. We see 
every effort now being made to encourage art ; but unfortunately 
at present it is largely encouraged by fashion, and not from any 
inborn, true love of art for art’s sake. Daily we are becoming 
more and more, for good or for evil, a land of great cities. Our 
population is crowding into towns and leaving the villages, 
crowding into ugly, foul, squalid and ill-drained buildings. 
What kind of children, what kind of citizens are nurtured in 
such purlieus? 

The question of the suitable housing of the poor ought to be 
more deeply studied by architects. It is quite in our realm. 
Oar art can, if we use it aright, elevate and purify humanity, 
and the man who will deny this is not worthy of his calling, 
_ The natural beauties of our country are yearly becoming more 
and more sacrificed by man in his greed for gold and to 
obtain the necessities of life. It was Lord Beaconsfield who 
once said “that the fate of a nation ultimately depended upon 
the health and strength of its population,” and I feel sure that 
this wretched huddling together of human beings in ugli- 
ness and gloom will eventually lead to the demoralisation of 
our race, unless we architects, sincere and true to our calling, 
do our best to awaken all we come in contact with to the sense, 
and the belief, that it is possible to make our art a fair substi- 
tute for destroyed natural beauty, and a silver lining to the dark 
clouds of smoke and the ugliness of our towns, The general 
aspect of our streets and buildings are embodiments of minds 
and natures warped more greatly than we can dare to 
contemplate, instead of being the living and glowing pages of 
‘a recorded art, handing down to our children the faith, the 
endurance, and all the aspirations which have laid the 
foundation of our greatness. To get at the genuine style of 
our period, we must not instance the works of men like 
Bodley, Norman Shaw, Jackson, Collcutt, and others: their 
buildings are mere “eccentricities,” if such a term may be 
used, with which the public in general has no part or lot, but 
we must go to the work which is done, as Mr. William Morris 
says, “without conscious effort,” as exemplified in the jerry- 
built houses, and the long unlovely streets of uniform dulness 
and ugliness of our suburbs, in the stuccoed marine parades 
of our watering-places, and the flaunting “corner” public- 
houses of every town in Great Britain. It is by doing this, 
and this only, that we are able to judge of the condition which 
Our artis in. Does it not all seem a satire on our civilisation 
and on our culture? Where, we may well ask, are the archi- 
tectural influences that would tend to educate the people? 
. Still, in conclusion, it should not be said of our art that 
all the good is over. We have the work of the past for instruc- 
tion, and not for blind imitation. The powers of man are 
not diminished since the days of the artistic giants of old, and 
science has conferred upon us capacities of which they little 
dreamt. Architecture, therefore, pursuing her mission, and sup- 
ported by art and by science, may, if true to herself, still look 
hopefully forward. As the President of the Royal Academy 
once said, “ Certain it is that architects may look forward with 
a proud confidence into the future, for they practise an art 
raised on an immovable basis of science, clothing itself in 
forms of abstract beauty, enriched by the co-operation of 
sculpture, and yet made lovelier when it chooses by the charms 
of colour. And though no man shall invent a new style—as 
the foolish phrase goes—for styles are not invented but 
evolved, I do not doubt but that in due time the tentative and 
eclectic phase through which architecture seems now to be 
passing will give place to more homogeneous development, in 
which, whilst the individuality of the artist finds free room to 
assert itself, the requirements, physical and intellectual, of each 
particular country will achieve a more definite and distinctive 
expression.” And when we consider the power of our art to 
endue buildings with grace, elegance and beauty, or even 
appropriate gloom and horror; when we consider that our art 
is enshrined in durable and lasting materials, and that our 
buildings must reflect the character of our age to coming 
generations, we cannot for one moment doubt that architecture 
is worth living for. Are there not still eloquent “sermons in 


stones” for us of the nineteenth century to preach, although it 
must be admitted that at the present time we are beset with so 
many depressing influences, that it is not surprising that some 
are tempted to despair, and to see if they cannot win in the 
race for fortune, when they have thrown away the desire for 
fame? Our courage and endurance must rise superior to this ; 
our professional life must not begin and end in our offices. No 
good piece of work is ever thrown away ; but, be this as it may, 
this we can do, we can help to hand down the tradition of our 
art unimpaired to happier times and more sunshiny days, It 
may be that the age of lavish architectural display is past, but 
may we not yet find success in bringing our art to bear on the 
tastes and habits of millions, and by Striving to give English- 
men healthier and happier homes? Surely these are not light 
nor unworthy objects. Our mission is not one of mere trifling 
or pleasure, but rather one of deep and earnest sympathy with 
the wants, as well as with the artistic feelings, of all classes of 
men. Is it not the feeling of everyone here that we are, or 
should be, brothers in the effort to make the happy happier and 
the sad less miserable ? What more fitting conclusion can there 
be than the familiar lines of the poet who sings— . 


High is our calling, friend, Creative Art 
(Whether the instruments of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues), 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world is adverse to desert, 
Great is the glory—for the strife is hard. 


THE RESTORATION OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 


N Saturday Mr. Chancellor Jeune, Q.C,, delivered judg- 
ment on the petition of Mr. H. H. Gibbs for a faculty 
authorising him to continue and complete the restoration, 
repair, and refitting of the great screen of the cathedral church 
of St. Albans, and confirming the restoration, repair, and 
refitting already carried out by him; and, secondly, authorising 
him to do the repairs to and to restore and refit the portion of 
the said cathedral called the lady chapel, with its ante-chapel, 
and any works incident thereto, and to do all such things as 
might be necessary or proper to be done in connection with the 
said works, The granting of the faculty was opposed by Lord 
Grimthorpe, the possessor of a faculty from 1880, and which 
was without limitation. Abstracts of the proceedings in the 
case have been published. 
Chancellor Jeune, in giving judgment, said :— 
This is a remarkable, if not a unique, case. It is, in effect, 
a contest between two gentlemen which of them is, or may be, 
authorised to spend a large sum of money upon the cathedral 
and parish church of St. Albans. But it has been contested 
with as much energy and ability as if the question was who 
should receive, not who should expend, a fortune. The peti- 
tioner-is Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, and, in his petition, after 
stating that the great screen in the cathedral of St. Albans was 
in great need of repair, and has been repaired, and in great part 
restored and retitted by him, and that the portion of the said cathe- 
dral called the lady chapel, with its ante-chapel, is greatly in 
want of repairs, restoration, and suitable fittings for the purpose 
of a cathedral and parish church, he prays that a faculty may 
be decreed—first, authorising and enabling him to continue and 
complete the restoration, repairs, and refitting of the great 
screen, and confirming the restoration, repairs, and refitting 
already carried out by him; and, secondly, authorising and 
enabling him to do the repairs to and to restore and refit the 
portion of the said cathedral called the lady chapel, with its 
ante-chapel, and any works incident thereto. No plans, de- 
signs, or specifications were referred to in the petition or citation. 
It appeared, however, from the subsequent pleadings, and from 
the statement of the petitioner's counsel at the hearing, that 
what the petitioner really asks so far as authorisation of future 
work is concerned is not the present grant of a faculty (which, 
indeed, would be inconsistent with one of his contentions in this 
case), but a decision or expression of opinion that if application 
be made for a faculty accompanied with plans, designs, and 
specifications, there is no objection which must in any event be 
fatal to its being granted. It might possibly have been deemed 
well to leave the whole matter to be considered on such an 
application. But the application for a confirmatory faculty can 
be fully dealt with at once; and I do not think I should meet 
the wishes of either party by not dealing with the rest of this 
application as completely as is possible at present. 
The only opponent of the petition is Lord Grimthorpe, and 
the grounds of his opposition can be stated very shortly. They 
are—first, that to grant this petitioner’s application as to future 
work would be to revoke or interfere with a faculty granted to 
him in 1880, and that that cannot in law be done; and, secondly, 
if this Court can legally accede to that part of the prayer of the 
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petitioner, that it should not in its discretion do so, As regards 
the application for a confirmatory faculty I understand the 
opponent considers it unnecessary, but, unless a legal inference, 
to which he objects, is to be drawn from its being granted, feels 
no reason to oppose it. 

Before considering the broad question how far, if at all, a 
faculty of the nature of that granted to the opponent in 1880 
can be revoked or interfered with by a subsequent faculty, it 
seems to me well to ascertain carefully what is the exact legal 
effect and validity of that faculty of 1880. To do this it is 
necessary to consider its precise terms and the circumstances 
under which it was decreed. 

The abbey church of St. Albans, which, or parts of which, had 
since the Reformation been the parish church of St, Albans, 
was in the year 1875, by the Act 38 and 39 Vict., cap. 34, sec. 4, 
assigned to the future Bishop of St. Albans as his cathedral 
church, on the then contemplated constitution of that see. The 
church was then, as is stated in documents before us in this 
case, throughout its entire fabricin a dilapidated state. To 
illustrate its condition by reference to the two extreme portions 
of it, the west front was in a ruinous condition and: the lady 
chapel, at the east end, was then, or recently had been, 
separated from the remainder of the building by a public foot- 
path, and used as a grammar school. Accordingly, in 1877, in 
view of the church becoming the cathedral of the diocese of St. 
Albans, a committee of gentlemen (among whom the opponent 
and the rector and churchwardens of St. Albans were included) 
was formed under the sanction of the bishop of the diocese, 
then Bishop of Rochester, and on their petition they obtained, 
on March 27, 1877, a faculty to the terms of which it is necessary 
to refer. After reciting that it had been represented to the 
Chancellor of the diocese by the gentlemen referred to that 
the abbey church of St. Albans, about to be constituted the 
cathedral church of the diocese of St. Albans, is in a very 
dilapidated state and greatly in want externally and internally 
of repairs and suitable fittings, for the purposes of a cathedral 
as weil as a parish church, and that the gentlemen in question 
had been constituted—I quote the exact words—by “us” (that 
is, the bishop of the diocese) a “ permanent executive com- 
mittee for restoring, repairing, and refitting the said church, 
subject to such rules and conditions as have been or may here- 
after be framed,” the bishop of the diocese, according to the 
decree of the Chancellor (that being the regular style in the 
Court of Rochester), gave and granted to the gentlemen above 
referred to (with, I think, one addition), and to the future 
rector and churchwardens for the time being of the said church 
“our leave” (I again quote the exact words) ‘license, or 
faculty authorising them to restore, repair, and refit-the said 
abbey church as hereinbefore mentioned.” No plans, designs, 
or specifications were referred to in, or accompanied, this 
faculty. 

_ Now, it appears to me clear that this was a faculty authoris- 
ing the restoration, repair, and refitting of the old church, or 
any part of it, without any direction or sanction on the part of 
the Consistorial Court other than is contained in the authorising 
words themselves. Whether or no it was valid in their inter- 
pretation of it, I do not for the moment discuss ; but no other 
meaning can, I think, fairly be attributed to it. It has been 
suggested that the recital that the committee had been consti- 
tuted for restoring and refitting the church, subject to such 
rules and conditions as had been or might be hereafter framed, 
and the authority given to restore, repair, and refit the church 
‘as hereinbefore mentioned” did impose certain limitations on 
the power of the committee as to the execution of the work. 
But I am not sure that the words “as hereinbefore mentioned ” 
apply to the rules and conditions; they may apply, and were 
subsequently understood by the Court as applying, to the 
purpose for which the church was to be restored ; and if they 
do refer to the rules and conditions, such rules and conditions, 
even if requiring the sanction of the bishop himself (which is 
not said), had not been, and were not to be, sanctioned by the 
Court, and no opportunity of right would be afforded to persons 
interested to oppose them. The opinion of the bishop would 
not of course control, still less be the decision, of his Court. 
(Keet v. Smith, 1 P. D. 74.) Nor can I accede to the further 
suggestion that this was only an authority to repair such as the 
present rector and churchwardens did not need, and was 
required only because future rectors and churchwardens and 
other persons were brought in. I think the faculty in its terms 
did much more than that, and did confer on the committee, if 
it legally could, power to do in regard to the whole church all 


that is fairly comprehended in the words “restore, repair, and 


refit,” 

The committee did a good deal of work on the church, but 
their funds ran short, and they became in debt to the extent of 
3,000/, Thereupon the opponent came forward and obtained 
the faculty which is mainly in question in this case. It seems 
that the petition, which the faculty states was presented, cannot 
be found, but its terms and those of the citation appear from 
the faculty. It appears from the judgment of my predecessor, 
the late Chancellor Dr, Robertson—whose experience in the 


Ecclesiastical Courts as a reporter and advocate and a judge 


was very great—in decrecing this faculty, that its grant was 
opposed by Archdeacon Grant and two other persons. The 
Chancellor held that no one but Archdeacon Grant had a right 
to oppose, and he only as regards the part of the cathedral 
used asa parish church. But the Chancellor dealt with the 
objection—as appears from his judgment, which was relied on 
—that no plans, designs, specifications, or estimates by a pro- 
fessional architect were produced, and stated “it is impossible, 
in my opinion, in such a singular case as this to furnish speci- 
fications, working plans, and estimates until the outer coating 
of the west front is taken down in order to ascertain the extent 
of the decay. To have done this in the first instance the 
building would have had to be exposed during the past winter 
to further mischief.” He then refers to a sketch of the west 
front, which he says was exhibited for many weeks at the office 
of the clerk of the works, and which he said none of the 
affidavits stated was out of keeping with the rest of the 
cathedral. He added that the sin should not rest at his door of 
allowing any part of the cathedral to fall down by insisting on 
a bond being given, and concluded by saying, “I feel no hesi- 
tation in this very remarkable case in pronouncing for the 
faculty asked for.” There was no appeal against this decision. 
The faculty was issued on May 17, 1880, 

Omitting or shortening what is immaterial, it is as follows :— 
*‘ Whereas it has been represented before the Chancellor of the 
diocese by petition under the hand of Sir Edmund Beckett (the 
present opponent), that on March 27, 1877, we, as the then 
Bishop of Rochester, granted our license or faculty to” (then 
follow the names of the gentlemen above referred to) 
“authorising them as an executive committee to restore, repair, 
and refit the said abbey church as a cathedral and a parish 
church” (these are the words that throw light on what was 
meant by the phrase “as hereinbefore mentioned” in the 
faculty of 1877). ‘ And whereas the said committee proceeded 
with such repairs and restoration as far as the funds subscribed 
for the purpose enabled them to do, and are in want of funds to 
proceed further, and the same are far from complete. And 
whereas the said Sir Edmund Beckett has offered to continue 
the same at his own cost, and has deposited in our registry a 
design showing the intended restoration of the west front of the 
said cathedral, and also to insert windows in some or all of the 
dark bays of the nave theréof, similar to those in the bays which 
have windows, reserving power for the said committee to 
execute any works for which they may have funds entrusted to 
them, and particularly to restore the western porches of the 
said cathedral by arrangement with the Freemasons of 
England, if they think fit, provided they do not interfere with 
any works that may have been previously begun or contracted 


for by the said Sir Edmund Beckett ; therefore we, as the 


Bishop of St. Albans, do give and grant unto the said Sir 
Edmund Beckett our leave, license, and faculty to restore, 
repair, and refit the said cathedral, and to do all the works 
hereinbefore mentioned, reserving to the said committee their 
powers hereinbefore also mentioned ;” and then follow general 
words providing how monuments have to be dealt with, and 
giving power to do all things necessary or proper to be done in 
connection with the works. 

It is suggested on behalf of the petitioner with regard to 
this faculty that, though its words may seem larger, it was 
intended to be, and must be construed as, confined to the 
restoration of the west front, and the insertion of windows in 
the dark bays ; and to support this view a reference is made to 
the deposit of the design of the west front only, to the language 
of the Chancellor in giving judgment, which I have quoted, and 
to proceedings at a public.meeting at St. Albans on March 2, 
1880, at which thanks were voted to the opponent for his offer 
to restore the west end of the nave. The last fact appears to 
me immaterial, as the opponent was not present, and was not 
represented at the meeting in question ; and there appears to 
me on the whole facts no ground for saying that the Court was 
in any way surprised or misled as to the ground or effect of its 
decree. ‘The faculty, therefore, must be taken to mean what it 
says. The recital in it is of an offer to continue the work of 
restoring, repairing, and refitting the cathedral (that is what I 
understand by the words “continue the same”) begun by the 
committee, and also to insert windows in the dark bays (which 
were specially mentioned, I take it, because that work would be 
new and not a restoration) ; and the granting words of the 
faculty are to “restore, repair, and refit the cathedral, and to do 
all the works hereinbefore mentioned.” I cannot come to any 
other conclusion than that it was intended to give powers to 
the opponent of repairing and restoring all or any part of the 
fabric of the cathedral just as they had been given to the com- 
mittee. Similar powers also were, I think, given of refitting, 
but as I understand refitting to refer to ornaments and furniture 
of the church, as to which nothing is in question now, it is not 
necessary to refer further to that part of the faculty. I will 
add, that I may not seem to have forgotten the point which 
was pressed both by Sir Walter Phillimore and Mr. Cripps, 
that I cannot regard the reservation of powers to the com- 
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mittee and their so-called resignation of them to the bishop, 


and giving to the Court power to issue out these powers to any- 


one else. The reservation of these powers was to the com- 
mittee, and not tothe Court; and I donotthink that the Court 


was or could be made by the committee, even if they had tried 


to do so, which they did not, the heir of these powers. All the 
committee, I think, in law did was to dissolve their body and 
inform the bishop they had done so. 

It is, no doubt, remarkable, and perhaps unprecedented, 
that a faculty in such ample terms should be granted to an 
individual to restore a church such as St. Albans. But the cir- 
cumstances, which were probably unprecedented also, to my 
mind explain and justify the nature of the grant. Certain it is 
that a faculty in no other terms would have been accepted by 
the opponent. And, after all, the powers vested in the oppo- 
nent with regard to this cathedral are less (being only powers of 
restoration) than the powers vested for centuries in every dean 
and chapter with regard to every cathedral that has a dean and 
chapter, and I will take leave to say that those powers have on 
the whole been well and wisely exercised. I hope I may add, 
without offence to any cathedral body, that some deans and 
chapters probably do not possess, even collectively, the know- 
ledge and experience of the opponent in church building and 
church restoration. Now, is such authority, to repair and 
restore, in the ordinary sense of the words, bad on the face 
of it, so that the provision must be held void, or that endea- 
your must be made to place by construction a limit on the 
authority apparently conveyed by the words? It is argued that 
what is really to be done must be present to the mind of the 
Court when it grants the faculty, or, which is another way of 
putting the same thing, that the Court cannot delegate its duty 
to the grantee of a faculty, and that therefore a grant of a 
faculty, not specifying the details of the work, or at least all 
disputable parts of it, is invalid. It was argued that it was 
decided in Clifton v. Ridsdale (2 P.D. 350) that the grant of 
a faculty for an iron screen did not cover the erection of a 
crucifix on it apart from the question of the legality of the 
crucifix in itself; that in Hughes uv. Edwards (2 P.D. 370) 
the Dean of the Arches was careful to order details of a pro- 
posed dado to be stated in a citation for a faculty ; that in 
Liddell v. Westerton (Moore’s Special Reports, 175) their 
lordships referred to the laws forbidding alteration subsequent 
to consecration without a faculty as sufficient to prevent abuse 
with regard to the introduction of crosses into churches, and 
reference was made to the form of faculties in ‘ Oughton,” 
specifying with great particularity what was authorised to be 
done. 

It seems to me, however, that what is to be considered is 
the nature of the work proposed to be done in each instance. 
In the case of anew work there is no reason why very full 
details should not be stated and every disputable matter 
exhibited for the criticism of possible objectors, and if such 
details are not given no one can tell what the proposed erec- 
tion will be like. But the case of repairs and restoration are, 
from their nature, different. Repairs, indeed, need no faculty 
in the case of the rector (as was decided some years ago by the 
late Master of the Rolls in the case of Madresfield Church), 
and need not, I should suppose, be executed with exactness if a 
faculty for doing them be given to any one else. Restorations 
are to be distinguished both from repairs and from new work. 
It may be right in some cases in which the restoration involves 
much conjecture to indicate what is proposed to be done; but 
in cases where the features of the restoration are fairly obvious 
it would be needless to have plans and specifications. In other 
instances it might be impossible, as the Chancellor said it was 
in the present case, to decide beforehand what would be done, 
as no one till the fabric is pulled about can tell its defects. It 
seems to me, therefore, that in cases of restoration it must be a 
matter of discretion in each instance what, if any, plans, 
designs, or specifications should be required, and that a faculty 
is not bad or meaningless because it does not refer to any. 
Only, if it does not, then the authority to restore must be taken 
according to the fair meaning of the word, and be limited by 
such meanings. I think that this view is supported by the case 
of the Churchwardens of St. John, Margate (1 Consistory, 
198), in which Lord Stowell said that a faculty for an organ 
simpliciter may be supported if construed as a faculty for a 
proper and convenient organ. Here, I think, a faculty to 
restore means all that can be fairly understood by restoration 
and no more. 

Then comes the question, Can a faculty giving an authority 
to do work in a church be revoked or interfered with by a sub- 
sequent faculty? I do not think there is any direct authority 
on this point. I must therefore decide, as well as I can, on 
principle. Now, I think there is no doubt that a faculty for a 
pew, or probably a vault, cannot be revoked, or, as it has been 
put, is good against the ordinary himself. That is established 
by the cases of Grove vw. Rector and Parishioners of Hornsey 
(1 Consistory, 195), Fuller v. Lane (2 Add. 431), Knapp v. The 
Parishioners of St. Mary, Willesden (2 Robertson, 364) ; and I 
regard the case of Butt v. Jones (2 Haggard, 417), in which 
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the faculty was held by Sir John Nicoll to have been “ fraudu- 
lently and surreptitiously” obtained, as an exception which 
proves the rule. It is suggested that the reason for this is that 
a private and temporal right is conferred. I doubt, however, 
whether this is the reason, or at least the only reason. A 
faculty to erect a monument confers a private and temporal 
right as an action in the temporal Courts lies for damage to it 
(Horner v. Brewster, 3 Bingham, 136), But after a monument 
has been erected it can certainly be moved, and even taken 
away by a subsequent faculty (Maidman v. Malpas, 1 Con- 
sistory, 212; Hutchins vw. Denziloe, 1 Consistory, 172). The 
principle that seems to me best to cover the whole ground is 
the simpler one that these grants of faculties by decree of a 
competent Court are in the nature of judgments 77 rem, and 
that once finally and validly made they cannot be set aside or 
challenged in any subsequent proceeding in the same, or 
indeed in any Court. But, of course, it is necessary in each 
instance to see exactly what it is that the decree does order and 
the faculty does authorise. <A faculty for a pewin its usual 
form authorises persons under certain conditions to use it for 
all time. A faculty for a monument is to erect it, by which 
certain legal rights are established, but. it is not to keep it 
always in the same place. So a faculty to make alterations 
in a church does not decree that such alterations will never be 
themselves altered by a subsequent faculty. They may be, as 
the case of the Churchwardens of St. John’s, Margate, just 
mentioned, shows (at page 202 of the report), and they not 
unfrequently are ; but it does in terms provide that the person 
authorised shall be at liberty to carry out what is authorised, 
and, therefore, that no subsequent faculty can be issued inter- 
fering with his so doing. Another ground for maintaining this 
conclusion may be that the subsequent faculty would be a dero- 
gation from the grant contained in the first, and, though 
faculties are really decrees of a Court and only analogous to 
ordinary grants, this appears to be a legal consequence fairly 
deducible from the analogy. It was indeed conceded by Sir 
Walter Phillimore, and could not well be denied, that work 
once begun, and cn which money had been spent, could not be 
interfered with by a subsequent faculty. But this appears to 
bring us to the same result as that at which I have arrived, 
because if work begun cannot be interfered with because the 
holder of the faculty has spent money on it, why should not 
this apply to the whole work authorised by a faculty which he 
has spent money to obtain in its terms ? 

These considerations enable me to deal with this case. 
Taking, first, the lady chapel and presbytery, which it is 
agreed are part of the cathedral, we find the opponent with a 
faculty which, in my opinion, validly gives him power to 
restore or repair it; and I may add that, as I think on the 
evidence that before the petition he had done substantial work 
in the presbytery he would even on this ground be entitled not 
to be interfered with. But I prefer to rest the matter on the 
terms of his faculty. It cannot be disputed that the faculty is in 
full force and observance as regards exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by it. I do not think, therefore, that this Court can 
issue any faculty interfering with the opponent’s powers of 
restoring and repairing the lady chapel and presbytery, and I 
can have no doubt that a faculty to the petitioner in the same 
terms in regard to the same building, which is what he asks, 
would be a revocation of, or interference with, the opponent’s 
faculty and powers, As regards the lady chapel and presbytery, 
I might stop here. But as there may be an appeal, it is right to 
add that, even if I thought I had power to grant a faculty to the 
petitioner to restore and repair the lady chapel I should not be 
prepared to do so. I fully recognise the taste and generosity 
of the petitioner as regards the admirable work done by him on 
the great screen, and I am not at all insensible to the wishes of 
the rector and churchwardens and of the members of the com- 
mittee who support the petitioner’s prayer. But these con- 
siderations are, I think, outweighed by the fact that the 
opponent came to the rescue of St. Albans when the committee, 
the parish, the diocese, and the public, were forced to abandon 
it in despair, and that he has exhibited, and is exhibiting, on the 
restoration of the cathedral a liberality which may, without 
exaggeration, be described as munificent, in a manner which in 
this suit isnot challenged. He considers it essential, and he has 
never made any secret of his view, especially when applying for 
his faculty, that while he is restoring St. Albans his decision on 
all matters connected with the restoration should be supreme. 
It may appear to persons without the responsibility of his 
position that he ought to be willing to accept a divided 
authority. But he is not ; and I think he has earned the right 
to be allowed to carry out, uninterfered with, the scheme of 
restoration which he has for so many years been steadily and, 
considering the magnitude of the work, rapidly pursuing, and 
which has to some extent already extended, and may before 
long completely extend, to the presbytery and lady chapel. 
The opponent asks for any additional faculty that may be 
needed, I donot think that any is needed now. If anything 
he desires to do in the lady chapel or presbytery should go 
beyond restoration and repairs, I can only say that an applica. 
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tion for further power by him would be entitled to the most 
attentive consideration, and I should hope would be unopposed. 
The case of the great screen stands on different grounds. 

So far as what the petitioner has done has consisted of 
repair and restoration I regard him as having acted under the 
faculty of the opponent, and as needing no confirmatory faculty. 
But has he not done more than repair and restoration? I have 
felt some difficulty about this part of the case, because it is not 
easy to say, with regard to a structure like the great screen of 
St. Albans, where restoration ends and new work begins. But 
I think it was practically the view of both parties, and on care- 
ful consideration it is mine, that the addition of the statues 
must be regarded as new work. There were, I presume, once 
statues in the niches, but they are lost, and noone can tell what 
they were or what they were like. They cannot be regarded 
as architectural decorations capable of being constructed by 
analogy of what remains elsewhere, or by reasonable conjec- 
ture. Their nature and detail, as Sir Walter Phillimore said, 
might be, and by experience have been found to be, highly dis- 
putable. I think, therefore, that the petitioner is entitled to a 
faculty confirming all that he has done beyond repairs and 
restoration in regard to the great screen; and if he should 
apply for the inclusion of the further statues, which, we hear, 
have been ordered, I should suppose that no opposition would be 
made to that. There remains, however, the blank space in, 
front of the screen. It appears to be the view of both parties 
and it would certainly seem most probable, that a crucifix filled 
this space—I do not mean a scene of the Crucifixion, but an 
isolated crucifix. I need not express any opinion whether such 
a crucifix could legally be placed there; it is sufficient that the 
opponent (wisely, I think) says he will not so restore the space. 
It comes to this, therefore, that if this space is to be filled 
something new, something which is not restoration, still less 
repair, must be done there. In my view, the opponent’s faculty 
gives him no authority to do this, and there will be no inter- 
ference with his faculty and no practical difficulty created by 
the power to place something new in that space being given to 
another person. I think, therefore, that either the petitioner or 
opponent is at liberty to apply to place there whatever he thinks 
right. It is beyond my duty, and I should not presume, to sug- 
gest to either of the gentlemen what course they should take, 
but, seeing that they nearly once arrived at concurrence on the 
subject, I will say I should receive an application as to which 
they agreed with great satisfaction. I do not think this is a 
case for costs. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Bee annual meeting of the Glasgow Archeological Society 
was held on Thursday in last week, Mr. John Honeyman, 
the president, in the chair. 

Mr. Black, joint hon. secretary, read the annual report, 
which stated that the number of members admitted in 1883-89 
was 33, aS against 27 in 1887-88.’ The present membership, 
after deducting deaths and resignations, is 11 honorary and 
290 ordinary members—in all, 301. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
that it was the most satisfactory report that had ever been 
presented to the society. It showed'that during the past ses- 
sion the society had at least been as active as usual, and that 
the subjects brought before them had been varied and very 
interesting. ‘Two points struck him as specially worthy of 
notice. The first was in respect of the membership, which, for 
the first time, now exceeded 300, That was a very large mem- 
bership for an archeological society. Ten years ago the total 
membership of the society was 54. There had thus been a 
very remarkable increase in that period, and there was no 
reason why they should not expect that increase to goon. In 
a community such as that of Glasgow and the West of Scotland, 
he thought they were justified in looking forward hopefully to 
the membership of the society still further increasing. The 
other point was with regard to the remarkable increase in the 
number of associations—many of which were of the very first 
class of their kind—which now considered it worth while to 
exchange publications with them. He regarded that as a most 
hopeful sign of their prosperity, and of the ability with which 
their society was conducted. ‘These societies included many in 
England and Ireland, on the Continent, and in America. 
Alluding to the death of Sir James Roberton, he said that Sir 
James was a typical Glasgow archeologist. He was deeply 
read, and he was brimful of information of a varied kind; and 
yet he was so immersed with the urgencies of a laborious pro- 
fession that it really seemed something like cruelty to ask him 
to bring that information out in a formal shape before a society 
such as theirs. There was a great reserve fund of valuable 
information in the same way treasured up in the society, and he 
thought it was a matter worthy of their consideration whether 
they should not still further encourage the drawing: of it out, if 
not in a large measure at a time, at least in small measure and 
by degrees, This could be done by inviting short communica- 
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tions on subjects of interest. A great deal of valuable informa- 
tion might thus be’ obtained from men who were too busy to 
contribute long formal papers. 

Professor Veitch, in seconding the motion, remarked that it 
was gratifying to find that the membership had increased so 
largely within the last few years. This increase had been due 
in a great measure to the indefatigable secretaries, Mr. Duncan 
and Mr. Black, who had really been the soul of the society. He 
looked upon a society of that sort as really filling a gap in our 
historical ‘researches. We had treated history hitherto in avery 
broad and general way, but. he thought everyone who had 
looked to the recent turn in historical method would agree with 


him when he said that we must deal more literally with its — 


national facts than we had hitherto done, that we must look 
more at minutiae and more at historical documents. The in- 


vestigation of a neighbourhood like Glasgow, with all its old 


historical associations and interest, could not fail to throw a 
flood of light on the history of Scotland. The truth was we 
were now coming to a point in historical method, in regard 
especially to Scotland, when it was almost necessary to say that 
the history of Scotland needed to be re-written—written from 
the point of view of the people, from the point of view of our 
national manners, our habits, and our national literature, and 
not from the point of view of monarchs or cabinets, or what they 
might call public policy, and in connection with such work an 
association like the Glasgow Archzological Society was a most 
important auxiliary. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. David MacGibbon, F.S.A.Scot., afterwards delivered 
an address on “ Ancient Scottish Architecture.” He said that 
the characteristics of Scottish architecture were wide and varied. 
They embraced both the broad general elements and the minute 
details of the style. Proceeding to draw attention to some of 
the leading points of the national architecture, he said that 
amongst the special characteristics of the style the three follow- 
ing were the most prominent :—First, that the architecture of 
Scotland from the earliest period to the seventeenth century was 
peculiarly and markedly national, and different from that of 
other countries ; Second, that it adapted itself to and was found 
suitable for all the varied wants and requirements of the country 


during the above lengthened period ; and, third, that it possessed - 


many qualities for artistic effect. In other words, there was a 
Scotch style ; from the point of view of economy or convenience 
it accomplished its purpose, and it was effective and pic- 
turesque. 


A cordial vote of thanks to Mr, MacGibbon for his paper 


was passed. 


EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE. 


N Monday Dr. Waldstein delivered a lecture to members 

of the Midland Institute, Birmingham, on the subject of 
recent excavations in Greece. He dwelt upon the scope and 
meaning of that revival of Classical learning and Classical art 
in the fifteenth century which is known as the Renaissance, 
and pointed out that it was, in essence, a revolt from the 
formalism and subservience to the Church into which the art of 
the feudal period had sunk. Having shown how restricted was 
the circle through which the nobler ideas of the age of chivalry 
were diffused, and how the value of all knowledge had come to 
be measured only by the service it might render to orthodoxy, 
the lecturer maintained that the only hope of art then lay ina 


‘return to the pursuit of truth and beauty for their own sake— 


a pursuit which, although too often in modern times made the 
excuse for self-indulgence, is not necessarily dissociated from 
the pursuit of holiness for its own sake. This new impulse 
was given to European art by the revival of the science, ait, 
and literature of ancient Greece, which influences us even to 
the present day—our very sense of proportion in art being un- 
consciously derived from Grecian models. Byzantine art 
having become ancillary to religious rites and entirely conven- 
tional, the study of Hellenic art, which seems to us rather of 
antiquarian than of vital interest, was at that time, in fact, a 
return to nature. All great arts pass through four stages. 
First, a purely religious stage; secondly, a conventional 
stage; thirdly, a stage of revolt from orthodox models; 
lastly, a wider generalisation, based on truth and nature 
instead of on formality. In the great Renaissance period 
England enjoyed, according to no less an authority than 
Goethe himself, the proud prerogative of expending more 
wealth and time and energy on Classical research than 


any other country of Europe; and it is to be deplored that 


while a new Renaissance—a true Hellenistic revival in place of 
the Latinised Greek revival of the fifteenth centuty—is now 
engaging modern thought and effort, we should be yielding the 
palm to Germany. It is Germany that has taken the lead in 
this latest movement, and has unearthed old Olympia, roused 
at first by the exhortations of Wincklemann in the eighteenth 
century, and fifty years ago by Curtius, who won the ear of the 
laté Emperor, and in a great speech urged the German people 
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to exhume the relics of the civilisation of Greece. The German 
Government at length came to an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Greece for the excavation of Olympia; 40,000/. was 
expended, and the services of the highest intellects of the 
nation were engaged, with the most splendid results. And all 
this was done for no private gain to Germany, since the art 
treasures thus revealed were all domiciled in their native land, 
America, too, has been stimu- 
lated by the example of Germany to similar efforts, and at the 
present time a sum of 20,000/. is being collected, not only from 
the wealthy, but from all classes, including contributions from 
schools, with a view to buying out the inhabitants of the village 
of Castri, which is built upon the site of the ancient Oracle of 
Delphi. The lecture was illustrated by views of the excava- 
tions now proceeding on the ancient battlefields of Cheronea 
and Platzea, in Athens, and other fields of classical fame. The 
statue of the Hermes of Praxiteles was thrown upon the screen, 
as also a portion of the frieze of the Parthenon, consisting of a 
female head, which fills a gap in the Elgin marbles at the 
British Museum, and which was discovered by Dr. Waldstein 
himself. In conclusion, the lecturer paid a tribute to the great 
German excavator, Dr. Schliemann, who, from being an ap- 


_ prentice in a grocer’s shop, has risen to be the greatest living 


exponent of the actual life led by the race who yet live, and will 
live as long as man abides, in the poesy of Homer. 


THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION OF 1890. 


a Saturday the ceremony of cutting the first sod on the 

site of the International Exhibition, to be held in Edin- 
burgh next year, took place in presence of a large assemblage. 
Lord Provost Boyd, who presided, said they were about to take 
the first step in an enterprise which they hoped would be of 
great advantage to art, science and industry, and also of great 
advantage to the city of Edinburgh. The main feature of the 
Exhibition would be the electrical department. They did not 
know very much about electricity in Scotland yet, and it was 
very desirable that they should know more. They had the 
advantage of the patronage of Her Majesty for this Exhibition. 
The Marquis of Lothian was president, and there were 
a number of vice-presidents. An influential committee had 
been formed in London, of which the Lord Mayor had agreed 
to act as president, and Sir George Chubb was chairman of the 
committee. He was very glad the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh had done what it could to promote the interests of the 
Exhibition. Mr. Allan Carter, C.E., handed a silver spade to 
Lady Clark, and requested her to perform the ceremony of 
cutting the first sod, Before she did so, however, Sir Thomas 
Clark thanked the executive for the honour which had been con- 
ferred on her ladyship. _ He believed that some people had an 
idea that this Exhibition had been introduced rather too soon 
after the Exhibition of 1886, but there had been very good 
reasons for it. They were all aware that the Forth Bridge was 
to be opened soon, and a large number of scientific people from 
all parts of the world would be. present on that occasion, 
Therefore it seemed to be a most opportune occasion to take 
advantage of the presence of so many scientific people to show 
a collection of matters connected with electricity such as had 
never been gathered together before. They had‘promises from 
all parts of the world in this respect, and the little difficulties 
that were in the way with the London Chamber of Commerce 


- had, he believed, all been got over, and now there would be a 


unanimous feeling throughout the whole of the electrical world 
that this Exhibition should be made a great success. 

The buildings which are to be the home of the coming 
Exhibition of general industries and electrical engineering will 
consist of two main blocks, The one will be devoted to general 
exhibits, the other (which is situated to the west of the Suburban 
Railway) to machinery and electrical appliances. The facilities 
for access to the Exhibition are exceptionally good. The main 
entrance will be from Polwarth Terrace, the terminus of the 
tramway line. There will be an entrance from Ashley Terrace 
on the east, and from the Colinton Road on the west. In 
addition both the North British and Caledonian Railways will 
have stations within the grounds. At one side of the entrance- 
gates are the office of the executive staff, with manager’s, 
secretary’s, architect’s, and other official rooms. This building 
will be constructed in half-timber and plasterwork, and will 
have a grand and picturesque appearance. Passing through 
the turnstiles, the canal is crossed by means of a timber bridge, 
30 feet wide, and will be covered with an awning, so that 
visitors may enter the buildings under cover. The main build- 
ing for general exhibits stands about 170 feet distant from the 
canal bank, and has a facade of 700 feet in length, and extends 
The character of the design partakes in a 
large measure of the French Renaissance, while a Moorish 
feeling is introduced in the towers and corner domes to give 
the whole a light and sparkling appearance. The aid of sculp- 
ture and colour will be called in to further embellish and 
decorate what promises to be a telling and pleasing building. 


This block contains, in addition to space for exhibits and 
dining and refreshment-rooms, a large concert-hall, 200 feet 
long by 100 feet wide, so arranged that the music provided will 
be free from the disturbance and noise of entering and moving 
about in the Exhibition. The lavatory and cloak-room 
arrangements have been carefully considered, and all require- 
ments are provided for. Two fine reception-rooms are placed 
on either side of the main entrance-hall, and their semicircular 
bay windows form an important feature in the facade. These 
rooms measure some 30 feet long by 20 feet wide, and will 
afford an excellent opportunity for some four foremost furniture- 
makers to exhibit their skill and taste. The courts generally 
are 50 feet wide, and this block covers an area of about 177,000 
square feet. 

Passing out at the west end of the building through an open 
verandah, a fine view is obtained of the remaining portion of 
the Exhibition. The railway will be reached by a series of 
terraced slopes, and is spanned by a further timber bridge, 
30 feet wide. A broad promenade leads from the bridge right 
across the grounds, which will be laid out with trees and shrubs. 
A large space for a band-stand intersects the promenade. 
Looking further to the west, the finely-wooded slope of Craig- 
lockhart Hill, the distant Pentlands, and the far-reaching strath 
of the Forth, will add beauty to the scene and form an addi- 
tional attraction. The grounds will be gay with cafés, restau- 
rants, pavilions, kiosks, and other outdoor exhibits. On the 
right of the railway-bridge and promenade lies the Machinery 
Hall, a spacious building, 700 feet long and 150 feet wide, pro- 
viding a floor space of about 100,coo feet superficial. Here 
will be exhibited machinery in motion, and all manner of elec- 
trical and general mechanical inventions. The sides of this 
building will be broken up by a series of gable ends, and will 
be made gay with Venetian masts, flags, and bunting. To the 
north of the Machinery Hall is the boiler annexe, sepa- 
rated from the hall by a passage’some 30 feet wide, so that 
visitors may inspect the boilérs with every comfort. To the 
rear of the boiler-houSe, and bétween’ it and the Caledonian 
Railway, a large recreation ground is laid out for sports, High- 
land games, &c. Arrangements will also be made for switch- 
backs, electric railways, telephone lines, ship railways, and other 
means of locomotion. : 

Estimates have been accepted for the Machinery Hall, the 
bridges, and the executive offices, foundations of the main 
building, and for the laying-out of grounds. Operations have 
been commenced, and the ground presents an animated appear- 
ance, with gangs of workmen busied on the various sections. 
The whole of the plans are being prepared by Mr. William 
Allan Carter, M.Inst.C.E.; Mr. Frank W. Simon, architect ; 
and Mr. Penman, C.E. 


The London School Board Scandals. 


SIR,—In view of the great stir now being made in reference 
to the so-called School Board scandals, and of the*very dis- 
paraging manner in which our name has been brought before 
the public and of the gross exaggerations indulged in at our 
expense, we ask you, in justice to ourselves and in the interest 
of the building trade and for the information of the rate payers, 
to insert this letter. 

We have already published a public denial of the charges 
made against us as builders of the Woodland Road School, and 
we repeat our request that the public, who are pecuniarily 
interested in the matter, should visit that school, or any of the 
forty other schools which we have built for the Board, and 
judge for themselves, 

We deny that any burnt clay is used instead of sand, but 
sufficient sand was sent on to the works by the same parties 
who supplied the works of the London, Brighton and South 
Coast railway station close by, which was being erected at the 
same time by another contractor. The Portland stone was 
supplied by one of the largest and best firms of Portland quarry 
owners and at the best market price. 

We went to the extra expense of using bricks known as 
‘shippers ” at double the price of stocks which were specified 
for the external work. As to the roofs, the quality of the 
Broseley tiles does not appear to be called in question, but 
stress is laid on the fact of our having used shorter nails than 
specified, and only one to each tile. The nails used are long 
enough to go through the tile and the boarding or lath, and one 
only was used instead of two by the express orders of the 
clerk of works, so as to save splitting as far as possible and to 
make it more easy to effect repairs to the tiling when necessary 
than would be the case if two nails were used. 

As to the lead on the schoolkeeper’s -house, this small 
building is what is understood as a prime cost item in the con- 
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tract, and so measured up by the quantity surveyor on comple- 
tion, and we are thus paid for the work actually done. 

The allegation as to the lead pipes, which looks very sweep- 
ing on paper, is incorrect, inasmuch as we have simply been 
paid for what we have put in, but the charge that the pipes are 
1 lb. and 23 lbs. per yard respectively short weight, we have no 
doubt will be feund to be as incorrect as was a similar charge 
in the case of two other schools, where they were tested and 
found to be over the weight required. As to the external paint- 
work not being in a good state, it must not be forgotten that 
after four years external paintwork is likely to be perished, 
even if painted five coats as new work. It is common know- 
ledge that in an ordinary house, let on repairing lease, the 
usual provision is, as to external painting, that it should be 
renewed every three years. 

As to the glass, it seems a most ingenious idea to spend the 
ratepayers’ money to take out glass and reglaze to see whether 
it is 2I oz. or 26 oz, glass ; we wish to say as to this that we 
shall prove having paid for 26 oz. glass, and we do not believe 
the firm who executed the glazing has deceived us. We will 
pass over the other matters as unworthy of remark, except the 
statement that no concrete is under the boarded floors to cover 
the wet clay, with the result that wet rot has set in. This looks 
in print very bad, as an insinuation intended to suggest to the 
reader that it refers to the whole ground floor of the school 
buildings. The truth is that the whole of the ground floors in 
the school building are solid bleck flooring, executed in the 
usual way with concrete bed, &c., and the only floor which can 
be referred to is that of a small room in the schoolkeeper’s 
house, the method of dealing with. which has been before 
referred to. 

The report of the “superior .officer” in respect to the 
Woodland Road School was, we understand, sent in due course 
to the clerk of works for his reply thereto; this is the same 
report that was read by the chairman of the Works Committee, 
and we have reason to know that the clerk of works made an 
exhaustive reply to the varicus items. This reply was in the 
hands of the Board before the said report was read, but for 
some reason, doubtless sufficient, but unexplained, the reply of 
the clerk of works was not referred to. We have nothing to 
say as to the clerk of works excepting that he was a goed and 


faithful public servant, and not aman who. could be credited:}- 
The Board have their 
own way of dealing with him; but as he is implicated with our 


with showing any builder undue favour. 


work, we must be allowed to refer to him. 

Stress has been laid on the fact that we have received some 
325,0002, of the ratepayers’ money. We beg to confirm that, 
and feel proud in saying that we have built forty schools for 
the Board, and want of space only prevents our publishing a 
list of the schools, so that attention could be directed to them 
by those who feel disposed to see the nature of the work we 
have done. We take this opportunity of stating that we have 
always paid the full rates of wages, and bear a good name 
among all classes of workmen in that respect, 

We desire to draw attention to the vast difference existing 
between the present system with results of tenders and what 
took place in the past. During the earlier days of the Board 
it was a recognised fact that the limit of expense for a new 
building should not exceed a certain rate per head of accom- 
modation (10/.), but we notice that recently the estimates for 
new buildings exceed that figure in some cases by Ioo per cent. 
This fact clearly needs some explanation from those whom the 
ratepayers have put into authority to spend their money. 

It has been mentioned that the Board have an action pend- 
ing against us in reference to certain so-called defects dis- 
covered at Kilburn Lane Schools, finished by us four years 
ago. Weare willing to stand by the result of that action, and 
wish it to be known publicly that the Board have striven to get 
the case referred to a referee, and had obtained an order to 
that effect. We are happy to state that we have been enabled 
to get the order reversed, and the action will be brought before 
a judge and jury in due course, where we can vindicate our 
reputation before the public. 

Your obedient servants, WALL BROTHERS, 

Carlton Works, Carlton Road, Kentish Town, N.W.: 

November 27, 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION LYRIC CLUB. 


’] “HE second concert of this session was held on the 2 Ist inst. 

at the Mona Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
where the club now seems fairly settled. The attendance was 
extremely good, and we would advise all members of the 
Association who have a natural taste for music, either as per- 
formers or listeners, to join the club at once. Songs and 
recitations were given by Messrs, W. E. Johnson, T. Rutter, 
S. Perks, W. R. Martin, F. H. Collins, J. D. Butler, 


F. Christopher, H. White, H. Tanner, F. T. White, Ward, and | 


Imhoff. All deserve commendation, but we may especially 
mention Mr. Butler, whose talent is well known to the club; 


Mr. Christopher, who kept his hearers spell-bound with “A — 
Song of Home,” until they regained consciousness and shouted — 
for an encore; Mr. Perks, who gave a quaint mixture of a polka 
and “churchy” pathetics, and sang, in unadulterated cockney 
(impossible to spell), one of his own humorous songs entitled 
* Down the Old Kent Road”; Mr. Collins sketched a Dutch- | 
man’s character in three or four sparkling stanzas; and 
Mr. W. R. Martin showed his own versatility in a gossipy 
version of “ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” and also per- 
formed on what appeared a dangerous instrument, which he 
swung round his head, an imitation of ‘*‘ Happy Bells across the 
Snow.” The concert was under the management of that 
most energetic of hon. secretaries, Mr. C, H.° Brodie, Mr. 
G. Richards Julian, president, being in the chair. Mr, 
C. D. Imhoff accompanied. The next concert is on 
December 19. : : 


GENERAL. 


Mr. EB. A. Walten, ARS.A. has been commissioned 
by the Glasgow Town Council to execute a portrait of ex-Lord 
Provost Sir James King for the Corporation Galleries, and a 
replica will be presented to Lady King. 

The Dundee Museum is to be enriched by a collection of 
casts of ancient sculpture presented by the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington. Important additions have 
also been made by purchases at recent sales. The new 
museum will be opened in January. : 

Mr. G. S. Guy has contributed 1co/. towards the fund for 
the building of the Wednesbury Art Gallery, making twelve 
donations of that amount which have been made by those 
interested in the undertaking. Mr. R. Williams, chairman of — 
the committee, in view of the greatly increased cost of the 
building, owing to recent advances in wages and materials, 
appeals for further contributions. 

A Fancy Ball, promoted by the Art Club in aid of the 
Scottish Artists’ Benevolent Association, takes place this 
(Friday) evening in Glasgow. 

The Government have, it is stated, consented in principle 
to the erection of a museum for the scientific collections at 
South Kensington. 

A New Art Gallery has been erected in Regent Street, . 


“and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the 


extraction of the vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert | 
Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self-acting air-pump 


ventilators. 


Mr. C. F. McKim, of New York, has presented 20,000 
dollars to Columbia University, in order to found a travelling — 
scholarship in connection with the architectural department, 
and will be the second endowment for the same purpose. 

The West of Scotland Sanitary Association on Monday 
held its annual general meeting in Glasgow, Sir James King 
presiding. It was stated that the Dean of Guild Court had now 
adopted a resolution to the effect that all new houses, whatever 
their character‘might be, and particularly for the working classes, 
should be examined as regard drains and plumberwork before 
they were allowed to be inhabited. ; 

The Premonsiratensian Monks have purchased the pro- 
perty known as the Glassworks, Varley Street, Manchester, for — 
the purposes of founding a new mission. ; 

A Gasometer at Peterhead was blown down in the gale 
on Sunday morning. The gasometer, which was full at the 
time, contained 25,000 cubic feet of gas. ; 

Mr. Wright, of Southend, has prepared plans for a large 
hotel which Messrs. H. Luker & Co., brewers, of Southend, 
are about to build at Burnham. 

St. Mary’s Church, Maryport, is to be restored at an 
estimated cost of 6,000/:,in memory of Master Senhouse, grand- — 
son of the Lady of the Manor, who recently met with his death 
by a fall from a pony. 4 

A Concert will be given on Friday evening, December 6, 
at St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street, for the purpose of pro- 
viding a Christmas dinner for the poor of- St. Pancras district. 
The entertainment is given under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. T. Davies, and it will commence at 8 o’clock. Last 
year Mr. Davies gave a similar entertainment by which a sum 
of 1052. was realised for distribution amongst the poor, the 
Princess of Wales being one of the subscribers. 

The Bishop of Wakefield has declined the offer of a site 
of about 16 acres at Lupset for his proposed residence, and the 
Mayor of Wakefield has undertaken to purchase a site near 
Thornes Vicarage, which the bishop prefers. 

A Meeting of Architectural Students was held in 
Sunderland on Wednesday, when it was resolved to form an 
association for the furtherance of the study of. architecture. 
The secretary, Mr. George IT. Brown, will be very zlad to 
receive a copy of the rules of any other similar association. 

The Sub-Committee of the Leeds Town Council, who have 
charge of Kirkstall Abbey, have decided to invite Mr. St. John 
Hope to inspect the fabric of the. abbey, and report as to the 
best means of preserving it from further decay, 
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THE name of James Maccuttocn, the Irish mathe- 
matician, should always be mentioned with reverence in the 
Royal Irish Academy. He it was who founded the Archzo- 
logical Collection, for although the Academy had existed 
for seventy years, and was supposed to be devoted to 
antiquities as well as to polite literature and science, not a 
relic was possessed by it when MaccuLtocu presented the 
Academy with the beautiful Cross of Cong. That was in 
1839. Soon afterwards the poor professor’s mind gave way, 
and he destroyed himself. His generosity~was imitated, 
and now the Academy possesses a most valuable collection 
illustrative of Celtic archeology. MaccuLLocu was pro- 
fessor in the Dublin University, and at the meeting of the 
Academy on last Saturday the President referred to one of 
his scientific papers. It was read in December 1839, and 
its purpose was to demonstrate a theory of an universal 
ether by the aid of mathematics. This was ¢@ propos of a 
paper by Sir Wittram THomson on “The Stability and 
Small Oscillation of a perfect Liquid full of nearly Straight 
Coreless Vortices,” and it was asserted that the medium 
described would transmit vibrations somewhat similar to 
light, and consequently it seemed as if the luminiferous 
ether might have the structure described, and he expressed 
himself as thinking that it might possibly lead to the ex- 
planation of gravitation. The President of the Academy 
pointed out the remarkable circumstance that MaccuLLocn’s 
discovery was rediscovered by an independent investigator. 
He said he himself believed in the possibility before them 
of establishing the existence of one ether permeating the 
universe surrounding the planets, and admitting of the 
motion of matter through it, and that by this ether the 
phenomena of light, heat, electricity, and magnetism would 
be explained as far as their imperfect faculties permitted. 
The explanation of gravitation and chemical phenomena, 
however, would, he feared, be postponed until after the 
millennium. 


AN important report was read at the meeting of the City 
Commissioners of Sewers on Tuesday. Dr. SaunpErs, the 
medical officer of health, had beenasked to examine the sanitary 
condition of the Stock Exchange. Although it was erected 

a few years ago, several cases of enteric fever occurred 
among the members, and, of course, people were found to 
allege that the cause was to be traced to the defects of the 
building. It must be satisfactory to Mr. Cots, the archi- 
tect, as well as to the frequenters of the Stock Exchange, to 
learn that the medical officer of health considers the 
allegation as baseless. After a thorough examination of the 
building he concludes that the cause of the infectious 

‘diseases is to be found outside the building, and the fever 
may have had its origin in the noxious exhalations that rise 
from the sewer ventilating shafts. Dr. SAuNDERs points out 
that every day thousands of people congregate about the 

_ Stock Exchange, and often stand over the gratings which 
cover the openings. He, therefore, advises that the Streets 
Committee should take up the matter with a view to a 
remedy. The case is important for others besides the 
members of the Stock Ixchange, for if sewer ventilators, 
which open into the roadway in the City, can be a source of 
danger, what is to be said of those which are in streets not 
only of the Metropolis but of the provincial towns? That 
mode of escape was adopted because experts solemnly assured 
the world there was not the least danger to the public health 

‘from the emanations. We hope the medical officers of 
health throughout the country will bestow some attention on 
Dr. SEDGWICK SAUNDERS’s report. 


According to Professor Huxiry the Government hare 
refused the offer of the Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851, by which four and a half acres of ground was 
offered for 70,000/., although the value was 200,000/, It is 
hard to reconcile this statement with the semi-official 

" announcement of last week about a resolve to erect a science 
museum as recommended by two commissions. For if the 
land in question is not used as a site for that museum, 


where is one equally eligible to be found? Professor 
HUxLey says there is need for a supplementary school of 
science, since the existing building is not large enough to 
accommodate all the applicants for admission, and in time 
an enlargement of the Natural History Museum will be also 
desirable. It will bea pity, then, if the ground in front of the 
Imperial Institute will have to be utilised for private houses. 

The original intention was to use all the space between the 
Brompton and Kensington Roads for public buildings, but 
the Government, apparently, are not able to perceive the 
value of that.arrangement. The commissioners have been 

forbearing in dealing with the Government, for the offer was 

first made some years back, but we hope they will still allow 

an interval to pass before the fate of the ground is decided. 

The purchase-money, as is well known, is to be utilised for 
the promotion of technical education in the provinces, and 

the Science and Art Department may object to the inter- 

vention of a second power in that business. 


AN address delivered at the opening of the Bingley Art 
School by Mr. Wyatr Papwortu, as master of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, has been published in the form of a 
pamphlet. It contains several extracts relating to the 
teaching of art, and an account of some early efforts to 
establish a school of design in the Metropolis. There is 
also a history of the strange patchwork carpet of the 
Exbibition of 1851, for which the author was honorary 
secretary. Like many addresses on technical education, 
Mr, Papwortn’s is vague. It is evident from the pages 
that the author is not a clothworker or a manufacturer, and 
it is melancholy to find a man of his siending placed in a 
false position by his own act, and posing as the inspiring 
spirit of a trade school. If we want to inspire young 
people with a desire for technical knowledge, we must not 
expect that end will be attained by offering them a collec- 
tion of scraps from reports and newspapers. The youngest 
lad at the meeting probably felt that Mr. Papworrs was 
not able to say anything which was derived from his own 
experience of this world, and was only in another form 
repeating the experiment of the patchwork carpet. 


———— 


THE destruction of part of the premises of the Salvation 
Army in Queen Victoria Street on Tuesday morning in a 
short time, with damage to the adjoining buildings, will 
excite apprehensions about the safety of the new buildings. 
of the City. For Queen Victoria Street may be called a. 
new street, and from their magnitude the buildings in it. 
ought to be constructed so as to withstand a fire: The. 
destruction caused in a couple of hours is seen from the. 
official report. At 1o1 fourth flour and contents are burnt 
out and the roof is off, the rest of the building being more- 
or less injured. In Nos. 103 and ros—the Post Office- 
Savings Bank—the roof was severely damaged by fire, and 
the rest of the building suffered from the smoke, water: 
and dust. At No. 99 there is also serious damage. It will 
be remembered that a great many engines—in half an hour 
nine had arrived—were kept at work, or the danger would 
be still greater. Excuse is made for fires in the City by 
saying the timber is old and dry ; but in Queen Victoria 
Street that could not be said, and the fire should be taken 
as a warning. . 


THE committee of the South London Fine Art Gallery, 
consisting of Sir F. Lercuron, Sir J. D. Linton, Mr. WvKE 
Bayuiss, Mr. J. F. Warts, Mr. E. BuRNE-JONEs, and Mr. 
WALTER CRANE, appeal for 4,000/. towards the erection of 
a large permanent and fireproof gallery. A freehold site 
has been obtained for, the purpose near the Camberwell 
Vestry Hall. The building will be in the midst of an 
enormous population, who are not only without any public 
institution of the kind, but are two miles from any of the 
proposed “ Polytechnics,” and still further distant from the 
National and Dulwich Galleries, and from the British and 
South Kensington Museums. The number of visitors to 
the existing temporary gallery is a sign that the more 
suitable gallery would be appreciated, especially as finer 
pictures would be obtainable if a safer building were 
available. Donations can be paid to Mr. ROssITER, at the 
temporary gallery, 207 Camberwell Road. It is a case 
which merits the support of the Charity. Commissioners as 
well as of individuals, 

P| 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


S the second Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society 

is about to close, we may be allowed to speak of it 

as a thing of the past. The aims of the Society became 
more generally known since last year, and it is not surpris- 
ing the second Exhibition was more successful than its 
predecessor. Last year there were 362 exhibitors or 


_ ¢o-operators with them ; this year the number was 535, or 


an increase of about fifty per cent. among those who take a 
direct interest in the Exhibition. It was a good sign that 
among the new representatives of art were Sir F, LercHron, 
Mr. ARMSTEAD, Sir A. W. BLomrieLp, Mr. ONsLtow ForpD 
and Mr. GILBERT, who are not only Royal Academicians, 
but have claims to be considered as craftsmen. The 
Exhibition was, however, attractive on other grounds besides 
the rank of some of the contributors. There was a display 
of genuineness throughout which is rare on such occasions. 
Decoration, under which head almost all the objects could 
be classed, is in its way often as much of sham as the things 
which are presented on the stage. But in the Exhibition 
everything was real throughout, and there was no make- 
believe or sleight-of-hand tricks. It was satisfactory to find 
there was a more general appreciation of that quality than 
last year, and, if one may judge from chance visits, this 
year’s receipts from admissions should be largely in excess 
of those in 1888. 

At a future time we trust there will be many architects 
associated with the Exhibitions. This is desirable for more 
reasons than one. In the first place the co-operation 
between the artist and the craftsman, which is demanded 
under the Society’s system, must consist in something else 
than supplying of indefinite sketches which correspond with 
hazy ideas of the appearance of an object when it is pro- 
duced. There is no room for a middleman to give character 
to sketches. The effort which has to be made to get out 
work under those conditions may appear severe to many 
men who are administrators rather than artists, but the 
departure from routine must be advantageous. Another 
reason is that decoration—which nowadays has a very wide 
meaning—is assuming an importance which a few years 
since would seem unlikely. As the representative of the 
one art which can insure unity as well as beauty in form, 
decoration should belong to the architect. But unless he is 
able to show his power in dealing with it in a direct way, there 
is no likelihood of its being made a preserve for him. 

This year there were about a dozen architects repre- 
sented. Sir A. W. BLoMFIELD was the designer of a niche 
m red terra-cotta, which might be intended as a present for 
some Italian church, and from its character would not be 
eut of place in one. ‘The Latin inscription upon it would 
favour that view. The group of the Madonna and Child 
which it held was modelled by Mr. Tinwortn, and was 
interesting as suggesting his capacity to treat single figures 
which can have none of that dzadlerie in which he delights. 


Mr. J. D. S—EDpING is no new convert to the theory of an 


union between the arts and crafts, and he has entered into 
the Exhibitions with enthusiasm. His croziers, processional 
cross, screens, candle-holders, &c., would gain admiration 
if placed in a museum among the best examples of Gothic 
metalwork. His pulpit with bronze plates is also well 
designed, We confess we did not like the curves of Mr. 
SEDDING’s chalice veil, but he may have feared that a nearer 
approach to graceful lines would suggest a relationship 
with the mechanical accuracy of the Belgian and German 
ecclesiastical embroidery. The Exhibition enabled Mr. 
Lrruasy to display his remarkable versatility. His marble 
chimneypiece is as severe as any purist could desire; in the 
ornamentation of the “garden-tub in cast and wrought 
lead ” (an object that is a sign of the times, for it shows 
an application of art in a field where nature was supposed 
to need no help), he shows a power over flowing lines; 
a tile suggests the effectiveness of simplicity of pattern ; 
his gesso bears no sign of the hand of a novice, and his 
designs for silversmith’s work are of a quality that should 
tempt manufacturers who are satisfied with commonplace 
patterns, Mr, BeLcHEeR had two electroliers which were 
worth attention, for just now the problem is how to design 
one that will not recall the gasalier, Evidently Mr, BELCHER 
worked it out in a rational way. _ The electric lights com- 


monly appear to be suspended, and in one of the electroliers . 


4 


| cut-glass pendants were introduced and formed a sort of 


fringe to the circular metal frame. The second electrolier 
was more severe in style, the glass being used as domes to 
the lights and attached to the body by colonnettes. Both 
were adapted for hanging from the middle of a ceiling. Mr. 
BENTLEY’s designs for Muraline wall-paper were well thought 
out, one flower being predominant in each case. Mr. 
VoysgEy’s designs were mainly for printed fabrics ; his 
“‘cinerary urn in copper and iron” was a novel object, 
there could be no objection raised against the form. It was 
not the only one in the Exhibition. 


One of Mr. PrioLEau 


WARREN’s exhibits was a fine font for Carshalton Church. 


Some excellent frames were shown as made from his designs, 
and in no class of work is novelty more desirable. Mr. 
E. S. Prror’s altar-table was antique in character, but it was 
hardly necessary to emphasise keystones in the open arches 
which formed the lower part. The construction was credit- 
able to Mr. Mason. The panel from the Hertford Library, 
by Mr. R. T. BLOMFIELD, was an instance of what is gained 
where an architect can model, for his part of the work was 
the most interesting. 
were also original in treatment. The standard lamp in 
brass, somewhat Flemish in style, was effective. If some of 
the ordinary standards that are now. common could be 


The finger-plates and lock furniture. 


placed beside it, the difference between style and no style ~ 


would be manifest. Mr. Tarver’s design for an alms-dish 
will, we hope, be translated into copper, 
was the designer of a music cabinet. 

It can be said with truth that all the objects which were 
designed by architects were not only successful but possessed 
a character of their own, which was the result of a keen 


appreciation of the constituents of a style. Their share in 


Mr. MacLaREN — 


the Exhibition was therefore creditable to themselves, and — 


was enough to convince the most sceptical of the advantage 
of dependence upon men who, from their: knowledge of 
first principles, should be able to impart a quality that wil 
enhance the simplest objects. 
There was, however, one class of work in the Exhibition 
in which the architect’s help will have to be restricted. We 


refer to the fine series of large cartoons and the work in | 


various materials in which the figure is represented on a large 
scale. Some of Mr. SrppiNc’s working drawings were 
accurate enough to allow of being followed with the closest 
exactitude ; but he must be an extraordinary genius who 
could prepare cartoons even of single figures like the 
Speculum Nature and its companion, which were published 
in last week’s Architect, while practising his profession. 
Mr. H. W. Lonspats, it is true, well represents archi- 
tects in the north gallery, and his figures for the windows of 


Mount Stuart House have qualities of fitness which are 


not always found in similar designs ; but his power as a 
painter of decorative subjects could only be gained by a 
sacrifice of his prospects as an architect. While full-sized 
drawings of the figure by architects are out of the ques- 
tion, it might be well to at least suggest what they can do 
when working on a small scale. 

This year Mr. BuRNE-JONEs exhibited only two cartoons, 
One was a design for a two-light window, having for subject 
the Jewish Captives by the Waters of Babylon. It is need- 
less to say the treatment was characteristic of the artist, 
who makes all subjects bow to his ideal. The heads of the 
Jewish and Babylonian women would serve in any other work 
from his hand. The grouping was, however, masterly. In 
his second cartoon, Of Such ts the Kingdom of Heaven, 
Mr. BuRNE-JONES offers a puzzle to the spectator, and 
not for the first time. Does he represent the scene narrated 


by the Evangelist, or is the cartoon a prefigurement of what 


life is like in Heaven? In the latter case the subject is 
unpaintable, and it is too transcendental for the former. 
As a cartoon it is finely drawn. . 

Mr. WALTER CRANE’s works were to be seen all over 
the Exhibition, and an artist who can contribute thirty 
works of various kinds must excite wonder. Yet they are 
not the whole of his year’s productions. Mr. Crane has 
at least the fertility of the Renaissance men ; in other ways 
he also resembles them. His largest works were to be 
found in the north gallery, and comprised experiments in 
gesso, fibrous plaster, and a new kind of fresco, That 


they were all successful ip design and in manipulation was 


unquestionable, but some o the coloured figures seemed at 
first sight.to be adaptations of the woodcuts in colours 
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of the artist. 


to put forth all his powers, the value of his larger works 
would appear to rest on size and material. 
who have to adapt the figure to all sorts of spaces, Mr. 
CRANE seems to have his own notions about the propor- 
tions of the bodies of men and women. 
lengthening the legs as any of the old painters of the 
heroic. This is the more to be regretted as some of the 
younger artists have adopted his standard, and their defects 
will not always be accompanied by a grace which is irresist- 
ible. A model of a figure of Literature, which was to be 
found in the entrance-hall, was evidence of the length to 
which imitation will go, for the tall woman possessed so 
small a head that it became doubtful whether she was 
competent even to chronicle small beer. 

Gesso is likely to become popular. The panel by Mr. 
Wess shows the advantage of a long study of the antique, 
and it is to be hoped an oil-painting will never be placed 
near it, for it is so rich in colour it would kill any work in 
ordinary pigments. Mr. RyvLanp’s gesso, Zhe Annunciation, 
would be more successful if there was a less suggestion of 
portraiture in the principal figure. Work of another kind 
was seen in Mr. Reurer’s illuminated manuscripts, which 
are as exquisite as can be desired, and the minuteness of 
the details has not affected the artist’s hand when dealing 
with decoration in other forms.. Mr. Baxs recalled 
~ Pompeii by his frieze, Ze Fowlers, while Mr. PENson went 
to the Sistine Chapel to seek inspiration for his Spirit of 
Poetry. The decorative panels of Mr. T. M. Rooke were 
glowing with colour. 

The cartoons were numerous, and among the artists 
who exhibited were Mr. Hamittron Jackson, Mr. WEst- 
LAKE, Mr. Howtpay, Mr. BrapEen, Mr. Rooke, Mr. 
Wuatt, Mr. Setwyn Imace. Some of Mr. Lewis Day’s 
graceful ornamentation was to be seen in the gallery, as well 
-as fabrics printed from his designs. 

It was a severe test to bring specimens of manufacture 
into a gallery where so much was imaginative. <A few firms 
were, however, able to be successful there. The Anaglypta 
Company, that exhibited this year for the first time, revealed 
the advantages of the material by a fine frieze and a ceiling 
_ decoration, which were designed by Mr. Owen Davis. and 
modelled by Mr. AumMonreR. As a means of decoration, 
the material possesses many advantages. It can beadapted 
to any style, and the most elaborate details are worked out in 
relief with a precision that is remarkable. For reproduc- 
tion of fine flowing lines, as is seen in a sample designed 
by Mr. Voysry, it isinvaluable. Yet its hardness is equal to 
its flexibility, and at the same time it is tough and light. 
‘With so many good qualities, the material merits to be one 
of the principal factors in the decoration of buildings. 

Messrs. JEFFREY & Co.’s wall-papers have been also a 
feature of the Exhibition. They had some specimens in the 
north gallery, but it was in the papers in the west gallery 
where the advantage of giving commissions to artists of 
repute was most strongly exemplified. The progress of 
design is always to be gauged by Messrs. JErrREY’s papers. 

_ This year Messrs. Doutton & Co. again showed their 
power, Before the Arts and Crafts Society was founded 
they acted on the principle that the names of their designers 
should be made public, and therefore they seem to have a 
right to a place in the Exhibition. Their pottery this year 
had the qualities which are associated with the firm’s work. 
Messrs. Maw & Co., Limited, this year confined themselves 
mainly to tilework. The great panel which Mr. CRANE 
and Mr. Day designed was a fine example of lustre tiles, 
which in many positions can be used with great effect. 
The pattern was kept very flat, Mr. Crann’s figures being 
conventional. Mr, Day was successful in the vigorous 
border of the work; but in another example, called a 
Persian tile panel, he seemed to have found some difficulty 
in treating the corner-pieces. Messrs. Dz Morcan’s chief 
success was the Persian jar in the entrance, which bore a 
strong resemblance to one seen last year. 

This year there was an increase in the number of asso- 
ciations that combine teaching and production of home 
industries. They are among the social phenomena which 
are worth attention. The Aller Vale Pottery Company 
exhibited lace, metalwork, carving, as well as pottery. Sir 
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His work is in so many fields as to make 
Mr, Crane become his own most dangerous rival, and 
as in his simplest illustration for a child’s book he seems 


Like all artists 


He is as fond of 
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EpmMuNnD H. ELron- appears to be the inspirer of the 
venture, and he has aided also as one of the designers, 
Evidently it was desired to take a hint from the ancients, 
and to depend on simple ornamentation and good form. 
But’ antique simplicity is not a quality that is attainable by 
beginners. The Aller Vale pottery displays inexpertness in 
a marked way. As, however, many people are not judges, 
it may be accepted as excellent, and the exorbitant prices 
demanded be paid for the figures. The Keswick School 
of Industrial Arts contributed metalwork to the exhibition: 
Connected with the school is a “ Ruskin Linen Industry,” 
from which pieces of embroidered linen were sent. In 
Leighton Buzzard the Home Arts Class appear to prefer 
bookbinding as an exercise. The Guild and School of 
Handicraft in the East of London is the most im- 
portant of these associations, and contributed over 
thirty specimens of handicraft, mostly metalwork ; and 
with so dexterous a craftsman as Mr. PEARSON, and 
Mr. AsHBEE for designer, it is not surprising there 
was an improvement on last year’s work. The wood- 
work was also excellent, the two “Grandfather clocks ” 
being especially creditable. Apparently Lord GRIMTHORPE’S 
notion of circular spots instead of numerals, to mark the 
divisions, was before the designer, for he uses red spots, and 
puts figures on them. The work of the School of Wood- 
Carving was less interesting. 

But among all the clocks in the Exhibition the most 
fascinating was one designed by Mr. C. H. H. MAcarTNrYy, 
which stood near the entrance. The flowers in ivory on 
the black door were exquisitely carved. - Mr. SPENCER STAN- 
HOPE also tried his hand on one of the tall timekeepers, 
He painted the door with a sort of antique landscape, _ 
illumined by a rosy sky. The contents of the Exhibition 
will, it is understood, be transported to Glasgow, and we: 
hope they may induce the artists and craftsmen of the north’ 
to emulate their brethren in the south. Scotland should’ 
always make a show in an Exhibition of the kind. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Ee third ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was heid on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., president, in the chair. BS 

The SECRETARY stated that during the past week the examina-’ 
tions had been held. Forty candidates had presented them-: 
selves, out of which number 28 had passed. The results of: 
the preliminary examination held in London and various: 
parts of the country were that 107 candidates submitted them-: 
selves for registration as probationers, 44 of whom were 
declared exempt, and of the remaining 63 there passed 36 in 
London, 8 in Bristol, 16 in Manchester, and 3 in Dublin. et 

Mr. ELSEY SMITH then read a paper, of which the following 
is an abstract :— 


A Tour in Greece and Cyprus, 1888. 

Mr. Elsey Smith commenced his paper with an account of 
the most recent excavations in Athens itself, where great 
attention has been attracted to the Acropolis by the thorough 
and very successful examination of its upper surface, now just 
brought to a conclusion, revealing in addition to a vast 
number of fragments of sculpture, pottery, bronzes, &c., part of 
the foundations of the palace of Erechtheus and the old way 
up from the postern gate on the north side; and on the south 
walls, supposed to belong to the Chalkotheke. This was fol- 
lowed by an account of the Propylzea, based on Dr, Dérpfeld’s 
theory that the design of the building was never completed, and 
that even the portion which remains was not brought to a 
finished state so far as the dressing of the surfaces is con- 
cerned, and a plan and elevation of what is supposed to be the 
complete design were displayed. The next building referred to 
was the theatre of Dionysos, at Athens, where some remains of 
an early circular orchestra constructed of polygonal masonry, 
and the foundations of the original Greek scenes of two dis- 
tinct dates, have been uncovered, From the levels of the work 
recovered it seems evident that here, as at Epidauros and 
Oropos, there was originally no raised stage, and that the circle 
of theorchestra was complete. The extent and character of the 
Roman alterations, both to stage and orchestra, were re- 
ferred to. 

A somewhat new form of Choragic monument, which was 
discovered last spring in the course of excavations carried en 
by the American Archzological School, was described. ‘This 
consisted of a semicircular stone building with pilasters at the 
ends, carrying a large inscribed lintol, the whole being roofed 
with a thin slab of stone. Mr. Smith next referred to recent 
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xcavations in the Peloponnesus at Epidauros and Mycenz. 
At Epidauros the Tholos with its foundations of six concentric 
rings of masonry, and the curious mazelike corridors formed 
between the four inner rings, were described ; the details of 
the superstructure were also referred to, especially the very 
graceful Corinthian order of the interior. The theatre was 
referred to specially as showing very clearly and perfectly the 
arrangement of the Greek orchestra and the sill of the scene, 
which in this case was found. complete, and both nearly at the 
same level. The plan of the great palace which occupied the 
summit of the fortress at Mycenz was described, as well as the 
pian of a smaller house found lower down the slope of the hill. 
The palace, it was pointed out, though not so complete as the 
one at Tiryns, followed out the same general plan very closely, 
and must have corresponded with it in size very nearly, if it 
did not, indeed, exceed it. 

The conclusion of the paper was devoted to the work of 
the Cyprus Exploration Fund, carried out by the director and 
students of the British Archzeological School at Athens. The 
crusading fortress of Leondari, on the site of a very much 
earlier settlement and fort, was referred to; but the attention 
of the meeting was chiefly directed to the work carried on in 
excavating on the site of the ancient temple of Aphrodite at 
Palao-Paphos. The site of the modern village and of the 
temple was described and Roman coins showing the temple 
were referred to; the fact of the absolute destruction of the 
entire superstructure and the practical clearance from the site 
of all its materials made, it was observed, the restoration of 
elevations or sections that should have any real value as correct, 
impossible ; but with the plan it was different, for that had to a 
considerable extent been recovered. Three distinct types of 
early walling, besides considerable Roman additions and repairs, 
were described ; two of these occur in a wing projecting to the 
south, while the main body of the plan belongs to the third 
epoch, but was considerably modified in Roman times. The 
possible or probable uses of the various parts were discussed in 
the paper, and the almost total absence of any mouldings or 
architectural details of an earlier period than Roman was 
deplored, and the very inconsiderable depth of earth and 
débris which covered the site, and which must have made it an 
easy prey to the spoiler in the past, was suggested as a cause 
for this. Finally, a very brief 7¢éswmdé of some of the principal 
objects found was given, and discussion on the somewhat com- 
plicated and difficult plan was invited. 

In addition to diagrams and plans, the paper was illustrated 
hy, DacOat Ante taken by Mr. Smith and exhibited by lime. 
ight. 

_ Mr. PENROSE, who proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Smith, 
said it was too late in the evening to make any extended 
remarks. It was a great advantage to a lecturer to bring his 
audience into the immediate presence of the objects he de- 
scribed. That Mr. Smith had ably done with his life-like 
illustrations ; the extreme accuracy and excellence of his 
photographs was evidenced by the absence of distortion in their 
enlargement on the white sheet. Of the Cyprus excavations 
he could offer no remarks at all, but there were several points 
about the Temple of Aphrodite at Paphos that reminded him of 
Solomon’s Temple, so far as the vague descriptions of that 
building could be followed. He did not think that the 
examination of the Temple of Aphrodite had been a waste of 
time, though nothing very beautiful or complete had been dis- 
covered. The plan was very wonderful, and the purpose of 
some of the chambers had yet to be discovered. With regard 
to the Acropolis, Mr, Penrose said he was more at home. He 
followed the reader of the paper in his regret that the Medieval 
works had been destroyed, particularly the picturesque tower, 
which went some years ago, and had since been followed by 
the walls. He thought nothing in the way of architectural 
remains had been discovered by the excavation of the ground 
whence the Turkish walls had been removed, but the excavations 
between them and the Parthenon had led to interesting finds. 
it was, however, too early to speak of these, as they yet awaited 
investigation. Mr. Penrose then referred to the interest attach- 
ing to the theatre at Epidauros, the Tholos that had been 
opened out, and the large capital found, which must have been 
a work of surpassing beauty. There was another theatre 
resembling the one at Epidauros, at Oropos, in the northern 
corner of Athens, a theatre the remains of which he thought 
were even better preserved. The capital was especially 
interesting to him, being similar to that at the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus in the shape of the leaf of the flower and the curve of 
the capital, and it confirmed his opinion that it was Greek and 
not Roman work. In regard of the palaces at Tiryns and 
Mycenz, Mr. Penrose said that on occasion of a short visit to 
Tiryns he had reason to doubt if the buildings were so ancient as 
Dr. Schliemann had supposed. The walls and the roof were 
so badly constructed he could not believe them the works of a 
good Greek period, but.on a subsequent occasion he saw his 
doubts, that had arisen from the scamping of the partition walls, 
were not well founded, for they were bonded into the work of 
the Greek builders, and he was convinced that Dr. Schliemann 


had discovered the palace of the kings ; this was further corro- 
borated by the discovery of the palace at Mycenze. 

Mr. E. J. Tarver seconded the vote. 

The President put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Elsey Smith thanked the audience, and the meeting 
was adjourned. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE session of the Edinburgh Architectural Association was 
opened last week by Mr. W. M. Conway, M.A, the 
honorary secretary of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Art, with a Jecture on “ Ancient Egyptian Archi- 
tecture.” Professor Baldwin Brown, president of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. The lecture consisted of a series of 
comments on a number of lantern views, chiefly of Egyptian 
temples of the ancient, middle, and new empires and the period 
of the Ptolemies. By way of introduction Mr. Conway called 
attention to the method of construction in tombs, which, he 
explained, offered an indication of the general principles of 
Egyptian building. The walls were made up of slabs laid one 
upon another, and in the interior there were columns, upon 
which were placed monoliths for the formation of the roof. 
Alluding also at this stage to the Pyramids Mr. Conway 
expressed the opinion that the term architecture could not be 
applied to any of these erections—they could only be regarded 
as examples of building. Mr. Conway proceeded to show the 
development of the column and capital, first in wood and metal 
and then in stone, the basis of the open flower and the closed 
bud being noticeable as the ornamentation. He thereafter 
explained the leading features of a number of the temples. The 
views of these were mostly representations of the actual ruins— 
a few mere representations of reliable sketches of the original 
structures. The temple of Elephantine, which had been re- 
ported upon by a staff of explorers under the instruction of 
Napoleon, was one of the best specimens of purely Egyptian 
architecture of the earliest time of the New Empire. Unfor- 
tunately, some Turkish pasha thought that the stones of this 
temple would do very well for his purposes for a house, and he 
accordingly knocked the temple down. There were one or two 
other ruins of the same period. In every case the work of 
these temples was the finest. The whole appearance of the 
structures was simple, the effect was harmonious, and th 
decoration was entirely suitable. A beautiful head of a queene 
belonging to the same period as the temple, was exhibited, and, 
was much admired. Amongst the other views were the temple 
of the Church of the North near Thebes, the temple at Luxor, 
and the great temple of Edfoo.. The chief matter of comment 
with reference to these was their characteristic of ponderous. 
style in the interior, owing to the predominance of columns ; 
and subsequently Mr. Conway spoke of the. interior ruins as 
‘‘an organised quarry.” The great temple of Edfoo he regarded 
as a very magnificent building. At the close the chairman said 
they all must have felt that the next best thing to going to 
Egypt themselves was to listen to such a lecture as they had 
been given. On the motion of Mr. M’Gibbon a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Conway for his lecture. ; 


THE PAINTER’S ART. 


* Saturday evening the second meeting of the Edinburgh 
Art Students’ Association was held, when Professor 
Baldwin Brown delivered an address entitled “ Some Thoughts 
on the Painter’s Art.” Dealing first with the question of the’ 
value to the practical student of general reflection and talk 
upon art, the lecturer pointed out that though it was necessary 
for all the energies to be devoted tothe acquisition of the indis- 
pensable mastery over the technical side of art, yet man was 
not a machine that he could work always at high pressure ; 
moments of relaxation must come,:and these were naturally 
and suitably occupied with reflection on art in its broader 
aspects. The object of an address on the art of painting 
should not be to lay down rules and principles, but rather to 
stimulate thought, and all that would be attempted would be to 
indicate one or two broad general facts about the art which 
must be taken into account if it was to be treated in a rational 
manner, and not from the point of view of some exclusive 
theory. The first thing to be noted was the little fixity or 
finality which existed in judgments about the art of painting. 
When all the critics and artists had had their say, a bold 
innovator might arise with a new way: of looking at nature, aid 
might change for a time the whole character of the art. Every 
kind of painting was in its way good, provided that it reached 
a certain artistic standard. After noticing some works on paint- 
ing, the lecturer pointed out that more stimulus to fresh and 
inspiring thought about art was to be found in the letters 
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and reported sayings of great artists than in formal treatises like 
the “Discourses” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Constable’s “ Life 
and Letters” was a storehouse of material, and it might be 
worth while for members of the Art Students’ Association to 
pick out from books of the kind the thoughts which struck 
them, and after making them subjects of discussion at the 
meetings, to copy the really golden utterances into a club- 
book, which would in times to come be valued as an interest- 
ing possession. Going on to speak of the painter’s art, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown noticed that, with music, it was the 
freest of all the arts. For painting there were needed two 
things—a pleasing composition, and at the same time some 
sort of imitation of nature. The elements of the composition 
might be infinitely varied ; there might be effect in form, in 
colour, in light and shade, or in any two, or in all combined— 
the only essential was that the eye should be pleased. Again, 
the imitation of nature might be of almost any kind, varying 
from the merest suggestion of nature to the most minute 
delineation. In the choice of the object or scene represented 
there was the same latitude—it might be a bit of nature taken 
at random, and used only as a basis for a composition of colour 
‘or light and shade, or it might be deliberately chosen for its 
beauty or its significance, and then, lastly, it might merely be 
copied or might be so- treated by the artist as to seem more 
beautiful or more full of significance than appeared to the 
common eye that saw it in nature. Hence the painter’s art 
must be one of very wide range, and this point could be 
illustrated by the immense extension of the field of the art in 
modern times owing to the introduction of new effects and 
methods by Rembrandt. There must still, however, be the two 
sides to painting, which might be called decorative and expres- 
‘sive, the one having all its value in itself, the other deriving 
Part from the representation of more or less interesting objects 
in nature. It was idle for the critic to ignore one or other of 
these aspects of the art, and it was just as absurd to look only 
at the decorative character of painting as it was to regard it 
solely as representative. Those who dwelt chiefly upon the 
‘interest of subject in pictures had been called lately 
“ Methodists in Art,” but it was possible to go to the opposite 
“extreme and become “Cynics in Art,” admitting into painting 
only the qualities of composition in tone and colour. It must 
not be forgotten that if Mr. Ruskin, whom some considered 
the arch-Methodist in art, dwelt generally overmuch upon 
painting as representative, yet no one showed more generous 
appreciation of the great seventeenth-century masters, such as 
‘Vandyck, Rembrandt, and Velasquez. What was wanted was 
no narrow theory which might have a great deal of truth in it, 
but if pushed to extremes would lead to inevitable reaction, but 
a catholic sympathy with painting in its various differing aspects. 
After illustrating these various aspects of the art by a reference 
to some acknowledged masterpieces, of which photographs 
were shown, the lecturer ended by sketching the characteristics 
-of the complete painter developed on every side of his art, as 
Titian was when he painted the 77zbu¢e Money at Dresden. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


4 Wes third ordinary general resting of the members of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund was held on last Friday. 

The hon. treasurer, in presenting his financial statement, said 
that the balance-sheet presented a more prosperous state of 
things than he anticipated in April last. The gross expenditure 
had been 3,009/,, and the gross receipts 2,997/. 115. 8d. 

The hon. treasurer also read a report which, in the absence 
of Miss Edwards, had been prepared by Miss Paterson. The 
report stated that no further discoveries have been made, the 
exploration season 1889-90 not having yet commenced. They 
would therefore not be able to learn until the next meeting what 
success might attend M. Naville’s explorations at Ahnas-el- 
Medineh, that being the site chosen for this season’s work. 
The committee had, however, despatched Count d’Hulst to Tell 
Baste to rescue some of the more valuable monuments yet on 
the ground from certain destruction at the hands of the native 
population, who, even in the short interval since Count d’Hulst 
was on the spot, had defaced many of those precious historical 
sculptures. At the April meeting Miss Edwards announced 
that M. Naville had discovered among the ruins of the Great 
Temple two most important inscriptions dating the temple back 
to the Fourth Dynasty, z.c. to the reigns of. the builders of the 
Great Pyramid and of the Second Pyramid Those inscriptions 
were of such historical importance that the committee had 
‘decided to bring them over and present them to the British 
Museum. In order to carry on the historical sequence of the 
inscriptions and at the same time to increase the value of last 
year’s gift to the British Museum (viz. the throne and head of 


the Hyksds king, supposed to be Apepi) they were also bringing © 


over the block inscribed with the cartouche of Pepi, Sixth 
Dynasty. The Twelfth Dynasty was the next represented on 
‘the blocks discovered, and that M. Navi'le found ona block 


bearing the erased cartouche of Usertesen I., usurped by 
Rameses II. This also was on its way to England. There was 
still another historical monument being sent over, and that was 
inscribed by Seti II., Nineteenth Dynasty, the supposed 
grandson of Rameses the Great, of whom there was a fine statue 
in the British Museum. The committee were also anxious to 
rescue as many as possible of the beautiful bas-reliefs found in 
the Festival Hall and the Hall of Osorkon. They had therefore 
offered to present slabs to local provincial museums, wherever 
the cost of transport could be guaranteed. Seven blocks were 
being brought over on these terms, one for Manchester, two for 
Bolton, one for Greenock, one for Tamworth, one for York, and 
one for Canada, the transport expenses of which were paid for 
by persons interested in the respective museums. 

A report by Mr. Griffith on explorations made by him at 
Heracleopolis was read. The report contained an account of 
some inscriptions he had copied there, and also embodied a 
proposal to make an archzological survey of the whole of 
Egypt, such survey to be carried out by the Egypt Exploration. 
Fund. 

It was resolved, ‘‘ That the meeting offer its best thanks to 
Mr. Griffith for his able and interesting paper, and approve of. 
his suggestion for an archzological survey of Egypt, referring 
the matter to the committee.” 


TESSERZ. il 
The City of Worms, 
T. CARLYLE, 


Eee city of Worms, had we a right imagination, ought to 

be as venerable to us moderns as any Thebes or Troy was 
to the ancients. Whether founded by the gods or not, it is of 
quite unknown antiquity, and has witnessed the most wonderful 
things. Within authentic times the Romans were here, and, if 
tradition may be credited, Attila also. It was the seat of the 
Austrasian kings ; the frequent residence of Charlemagne him- 
self ; innumerable festivals, high-tides, tournaments, and Im- 
perial Diets were held in it, of which latter, one at least—that 
where Luther appeared in 1521—will be for ever remembered 
by all mankind. Nor is Worms more famous in history than it 
is in romance ; whereof many monuments and vestiges remain 
to this day. “A pleasant meadow there,” says Von der Hagen, 
“is still called Chriemhild’s ‘ Rosengarten” The name 
‘Worms’ itself is derived (by legendary etymology) from the - 
dragon or ‘worm’ which Siegfried slew, the figure of which 
once formed the city arms. In past times there was also to be 
seen here an ancient strong Avesen-Haus (Giant’s House), and 
many a memorial of Siegfried : his lance, 66 feet long (almost 
80 English feet), in the cathedral ; his statue, of gigantic size, 
on the Mewe Thurm (New Tower) on the Rhine,” &c. &c. 
“And, lastly, the Siegfried’s Chapel, in primeval pre-Gothic 
architecture, not long since pulled down. In the time of the 
Meister Singers, too, the Stadtrath was bound to give every 
master who sang the lay of Siegfried (‘ Meisterlied von Sieg- 
frieden,’ the purport of which is now unknown) without mistake 
a certain gratuity.” One is sorry to learn that this famed 
imperial city is no longer imperial, but much fallen in every 
way from its palmy state, the 30,000 inhabitants to be found 
there in Gustavus Adolphus’s time having now declined into 
some 6,800, who maintain themselves by wine-growing, Rhine 
boats, tobacco manufacture, and making sugar of lead. So 
hard has war, which respects nothing, pressed on Worms—ill- 
placed for safety on the hostile border. Louvois, or Louis 
XIV., in 1689 had it utterly devastated ; whereby in the 
interior, spaces that were once covered with buildings are now ; 
gardens, 


The Monolithic Church of St. Emilion, 
J. H. PARKER, 


About twenty miles to the north-east of Bordeaux is - 
Libourne, one of the principal towns founded by Edward I, 
This flourishing commercial town was the ruin of its neighbour, 
St. Emilion, which affords a fine field for the antiquary, nearly 
the whole town consisting of buildings of the Middle Ages. 
A considerable part of the town wall of the twelfth century 
remains, with the ditch, now turned into vineyards, and at one 
corner is a fine house of the same period, which is called the 
Palace of the Cardinal de la Mothe, who may perhaps have 
resided in it; but it is at least a century older than his time, 
and can hardly be later than 1200, as will at once be seen by 
the details. The French antiquaries say that it was built by the 
cardinal in 1302, and speak of it as a remarkable synchronism 
in art; but the fact appears to me simply incredible. The 
most remarkable feature of St. Emilion is the monolithic 
church, which is probably one of the most curious of its class, 
It is cut entirely out of the solid rock, and is of early Roman- 
esque character. The precise date is uncertain, but it appears 
most probable that the work was commenced in the elev eith 
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century, and carried on through the whole of the twelfth. St. 
Emilion is said to have lived in the eighth century. A frag- 
ment of an inscription remains, the characters of which agree 
with the eleventh century ; but some of the French antiquaries 
attribute it to the ninth, Others consider it as merely the 
crypt of the church above on the top of the rock ; but that 
church is of much later character, and it is much more probable 
that the subterranean church was first made, and the other 
built long afterwards, when the country was in a more settled 
state. This church is 115 feet long by 80 wide. It consists 
of three parallel aisles, or rather a nave and two aisles, with 
_ plain barrel-shaped vaults, if they can be so called, with trans- 
verse vaults or openings, and round arches on massive square 
piers ; the imposts are of the plain early Norman character, 
merely a square projection chamfered off on the under side, 
but one of them is enriched with the billet ornament. There 
are recesses for tombs down the sides, and a fourth aisle or 
passage has been cut out on the south side, apparently for 
tombs only, as it has recesses on both sides to receive the stone 
coffins. — Still further to the south, but connected by a passage, 
is a circular chamber in an unfinished state, with a domical 
vault, and an opening in the centre to a shaft which is carried 
up to the surface. Whether this was intended for a chapter- 
house, or for a sepulchral chapel in imitation of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is an undecided point. I incline to the latter 
opinion. This subterranean church or crypt is necessarily 
lighted from one end only, where it is flush with the face of the 
rock ; and these openings are filled with Flamboyant windows, 
which are very evident insertions. On the surface of the hill 
over this church, but with a large space of solid rock interven- 
ing, is the tower ahd spire belonging to it. The tower is of 
late Norman and Transitional character, surmounted by a 
Flamboyant crocketed spire. There isa kind of well or flue 
cut through the rock under the tower into the church below, 
apparently for the bell-ropes. In the church are remains of 
early painting, and some shallow sculpture, the character of 
which appears to be of the twelfth century. Adjoining to the 
church, on the south side, is a detached chapel of transition 
Norman work, with an apse vaulted with good ribs and vaulting 
shafts. A considerable part of the old painting is preserved ; 
some of the ribs are painted with zigzags. Under this chapel 
is a crypt or cave cut ont of the rock called the Grotto of St. 
Emilion, with a spring of water in it. The work is of the same 
early character as the other vaults. 


Barly English Clocks. 

'  W. H. SMYTH. 

On the whole it may be received that clocks were actually 
used in some of the European monasteries about the twelfth 
century ; yet the evidence on which this assumption rests goes 
far to show that it is probable Europe is not entitled to the 
honour of the invention ; but that it is rather to be ascribed to 
the Saracens, a people to whom we are indebted for many of 
the choicest results of science and art. Dante, about the 
year 1300, mentions the striking clock as a very familiar image 
in “ I] Paradiso,” with his “orologio che ne chiami,” and its 
‘‘tin-tin sonando.” The earliest plausible English claim is, that in 
the year 1288 a stout, stone clock tower was erected opposite 
to Westminster Hall, out of a fine of 800 marks imposed upon 
Ralph de Hengham, ‘Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in the 
16th of Edward I. In this belfry-tower, which was still 
standing in 1715, was a clock which struck the great bell called 
Tom of Westminster, so as to be heard by the peoplein the courts 
of law. Besides which one of thirty pounds value was placed 
in Canterbury Cathedral nearly at the same time. But the 
boast of English horology in those days was the famous engine 
constructed by Richard de Wallingford (Vuwalingofordus), 
Abbot of St Albans, in 1326, which showed the fixed stars and 
planets, the ebbing and flowing of the sea, the hours, and the 
minutes of the hours, This elaborate piece of mechanism 
“quod dicitur Albion quasi totum per unum” has been con- 
sidered—like that sent from Harun-er-Rashid to Charlemagne— 
to have been a planetarium rather than a clock; yet it 
showed time, and was a work the merit of which has 
been fully recognised, Ferdinand Berthoud, himself a superior 
artist, thus quotes its eulogy— Wallingford par un miracle de 


Part, fit une horloge qui n’avait pas de pareille dans toute. 


l'Europe, selon le témoinage de Gesner.” Yet the same acute 
mechanician, though well aware of the properties of this very 
clock, by a /apsus memori@ asserts that George Graham was 
the first contriver of a planetarium 390 years afterwards— Si 
je suis bien infermé, il est le premier Anglais qui ait fait une 
machine pour représenter le mouvement de la lune autour dela 
terre, et de la terre avec la lune autour du soleil :” now this 
Copernican method of driving the mimic planets, instead of the 
exploded system which regarded the earth as a centre, might 
possibly have been new even so late as 17153 but assuredly 
such an admission cannot authorise his conclusion that to 
Graham we attribute “’exécution du premier planétaire qui ait 
été construit en Angleterre.” It will presently be seen that the 
€arly instruments had generally a-double duty to do, being at 


once horologia and planetaria. About Wallingford’s time clocks 
seem to have been in great request, but the mention made of 
them is extremely indistinct. In Rymer’s “ Foedera” (Holmes’s 
ed. vol. vi. page 590), “ De Horologiorum Artificiis exercendis,” 
mention is made of protection having been given by Edward IIT. 
to three Dutch ovologiers, John and William Uneman and John 
Lietuyt, who were invited from Delft into England in the year 
1368. The patent (42 Edward III. p. 1, m. 15) relates to their 
safe conduct in this kingdom ; and it defended them for a year 
against “injuriam, molestiam, violentiam, dampnum, aut 
gravamen.” German artists, whether high or low, seem to have 
been in general demand throughout Europe, as appears very 
distinctly in horological history. But success must have made 
them careless in their work, or Shakespeare would hardly have 
uttered this taunt :—“I seek a wife! A woman that is like a 
German clock, Still a repairing, ever out of. frame, And never 
going aright.” We are not wanting, however, in various 
valuable relics of English manufacture. The oldest extant 
may be, perhaps, that which was made about A.D. 1340, by 
Peter Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury, for Adam de Sudbury, 
his Abbot. The face of this machine was divided into twenty- 
four hours, in two divisions of twelve each, and it showed time, 
lunar and solar movements, and four knights on horseback 
tilting in rapid circumvolutions. After the dissolution of the 
abbey, it was removed from Glastonbury to the cathedral 
at. Wells, and still remains in an old chapel of the 
north transept. But the works were so completely worn 
out, that about 1835 they were replaced by a new train, 
made by Messrs. Read & Thwaites, the long-established: 
Clerkenwell firm. The curious original face, or dial-plate, and 
the antique equestrian figures, were carefully adapted to the new 
body, and are still in use. There is also a curious bit of ancient 
work in the north tower of Exeter Cathedral, ramoured to have 
been given by Bishop Courtenay about AD. 1480; yet the 
Patent Rolls of the 11th of Edward IJ. show that such a clock 
existed in this church as early as 1317 ; and in support of this 
there are also some notices in the Fabric Rolls which must 
refer to this very one, especially an entry for 1376, ‘circa 
cameram in boreali turre pro horologio quod vocatur clock de 
novo construendam.”” The mechanism of this specimen is. 
elaborate ; the earth is in the centre of the system, and round 
it the moon revolves in a month, changing her aspect according 
to her age. Beyond the moon another ball represents the sun, 
and with a fleur-de-lys, as it daily revolves round the earth, 
points out the twenty-four hours, which are also in two divisions. 
of twelve each. This early specimen has, unfortunately, been. 
so often “done up” by botchers that only enough remains to 
warrant the mention of it. But it should be stated that some 
additional works were added in 1760 to show the minutes into 


which the hours are divided, and they are painted on a circle | 


over the ancient dial, after a custom which had then become 
pretty general. Julien le Roy, who in 1737 republished the 
“Régle artificielle du Tems,” which our countryman Henry 
Sully had printed in 1717, says, “Il est aussi rare en France 
d’y voir de grosses horloges marquer les minutes qu’il est 
commun en Angleterre.” 


English Sculpture, 
H. WEEKES. 


The first regeneration of sculpture from the state of chaos 
into which it had previously fallen is indicated by the works of 
Roubiliac, a man of high genius and great knowledge. His 
works are replete with original character, but wanting in that 
sobriety of manner which distinguished the great masters of 
old, and made their works so esteemed, A Frenchman by 
birth, he carried the characteristic energy, and not a little of 
the foppery of that nation into his productions. Guided solely 
by his own genius, and unrestrained by the influence of academic 
rules, his sculpture is full of vigour, and not less full of vicious 
mannerism. In execution, in power of hand; he surpassed all 
his brethren before or since ; but lacking somewhat the judg- 
ment when to restrain the chisel, all he did has, in coasequence, 
an air of being over-laboured, frittered into small parts, of 
being made meagre by too frequent retouchings. The next 
sculptor worth mentioning is the elder Bacon, one of the early 
members of the Academy, whose manner forms an intermediate 
link between Roubiliac and a still later date; with the same 
over-love for minutia, he shows more submission and attention 
to those prescribed rules by which art learns to be guided as 
she advances in experience. Profuse in his style, he seems to 
have worked with enthusiasm upon the huge allegorical monu- 
ments which were then the prevailing fashion, but which are now 


_entirely out of repute ; and showed no little talent in uniting, in 


a picturesque manner, the multitude of figures of which they 
were composed.. The severity of the ancient Greek sculpture 
was at that time comparatively unknown in this country ; artists 
caught occasional glimpses of it when travelling abroad, or 
through casts in the rooms of the Academy, but they had not 
as yet learnt to imbue their productions with the grave and 


simple spirit of those old remains. = It was left for Banks and 
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Flaxman to bring into the English school this highest of all 
qualities. The formerof these men, though one of the purest 
and best sculptors of which England can boast, died, we are 
sorry to say, comparatively neglected, and left behind him con- 
sequently but few productions to support his reputation. The 
latter immortal man was unfortunately too weak, bodily, to add 
ven a fair share of the powers of the hand to the splendid con- 
ceptions which emanated from his mind; he is safe, however, 
for while the sublime and imaginative, the beautiful and 
pathetic, are valued in art, the name of Flaxman will never 
perish. Pure as is the style of his works, his character as a 
man was equally pure ; while what he has left us in art may be 


quoted as instances of the highest purposes aimed at, and in a. 


great measure accomplished, his example as a man will also be 
quoted as an instance of the union of the finest moral and reli- 
gious with the highest intellectual qualities, and as showing the 
heightening effect which the association with noble ideas, the 
contemplation and study of the sublime and beautiful, has upon 
us. His days were spent in illustrating in marble those para- 
bles of scripture which inculcate goodwill and charity, and 
which he so loved ; and when his mind was thoroughly imbued 
with their power and beauty, he went forth in the evening 
among the poor and needy, to illustrate in another way the 
lessons he had learnt from them, and which his profession had 
taught him the more to reverence. Were an argument wanting 
to prove the worth of the arts as teachers of mankind, or that 
their tendency is in every way good, the life of Flaxman might 
serve to give a strong, indeed an almost unanswerable one. 


Mexican Temples. 
W. H. PRESCOTT. 


The Mexican temples were called Teocalli, or Houses of 
God, and were very numerous. There were several. hundred in 
each of the principal cities, many of them, doubtless, very 
humble edifices. They were solid masses of earth, brick, or 
stone, and in their form somewhat resembled the pyramid 
structures of ancient Egypt. The bases of many of them were 
several. hundred feet square, and they towered to a height of 
more than a hundred feet. They had staircases leading from 
the base to the summit, on which stood the temple with altars, 
on which fires were kept as unextinguishable as those in the 
Temple of Vesta. There were said to be six hundred of these 
altars in smaller buildings, within the enclosure of the great 
Temple of Mexico, which, with those in the sacred edifices in 
other parts of the city, shed a brilliant illumination over its 
streets through the darkest nights, From the construction of 
their temples, all religious services were public, The long pro- 
cessions ascending their massive sides as they rose higher and 
higher towards the summit, and the dismal rites of the sacri- 
fice performed there were all visible from the remotest corners 
of the capital, impressing on the spectators’ mind a super- 
Stitious veneration for the mysteries of religion, and for the 
dread ministers by whom they were interpreted, 


Fireproof Buildings. 


E. M. SHAW, 


It would be no particular humiliation to an architect or 
builder to have to inform his client that he has been obliged 
for economy, for convenience, or for whatever other satis- 
factory reason he may wish to assign, to use stone and iron in 
the construction of the building ; that these materials look well, 
and afford many advantages for the transaction of business ; 
that they may probably last a long time, and in the end prove 
very economical ; but that there are inseparable from their use 
two dangers which should be ever present to the occupier’s 
mind, and which should be guarded against in every possible 
way, the one frequent in occurrence but generally moderate in 
extent, the other happily rare in occurrence, but, when it does 
occur, in the last degree serious, and sometimes altogether 
overwhelming. The first is the danger of a shock, the second 
that of sudden change of temperature ; and if these points can 
only be impressed on those who build, and those who occupy 
buildings, this article will have done its work, Nothing is 
needed but for those who-have the knowledge to tell the simple 
incontrovertible truth to those who cannot know it without 
being told, neither deceiving themselves nor using language of 
a dubious kind, or of any kind which can be twisted into a 
meaning likely to deceive others. If this be done, the danger 
will be thoroughly recognised and understood, and it is hardly 
too much to say that, practically, when a danger of this kind is 
once really known, it is already half guarded against. Suppose 
a ship to be sent to sea, the builder and owner both assuring 
the crew that she was properly found and able to st 
storm, but omitting to mention that she was fitted below water 
with a valve or sea-cock, which, however useful for many 
purposes, would require attention in heavy weather to prevent 
it opening. A storm arises ; but before it has attained half its 
height, the vessel founders, and many lives and much property 
are lost. Who is responsible for such a loss? The builder 
and owner may say that they have told the truth, as the vessel 


and any: 


was properly found; but the crew may naturally retort that 
they demur even to this, as they did not get an opportunity of 
testing it ; that they had been told but half the truth, and that 
if they had only known the whole, they could have effectually 
guarded against the danger, and would certainly have had no 
fears or anxiety whatever on the subject. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the time is approaching when the constructors and 
owners of buildings destined to carry large quantities of heavy 
goods will recognise their responsibility to warn the occupiers, 
and those who labour under them, of all dangers which are 
inseparable from the use of such materials and form of con- 
struction as are adopted, and not attempt after a disaster to 
screen themselves under the plea, which may sometimes be 
used, but never with real fairness, that the building did not 
yield to the effects of fire. Even where walls are made of 
sound well-burned bricks laid in best cement, what is their 
use if some material inside, on the application of heat, fractures 
them or removes them .altogether at the very moment when 
they are most required to stand firm? They are only as the 
findings of the supposed ship, which may or may not be very 
good in themselves, but get no opportunity of being fairly 
tested. It must be strongly asserted that before a building can _ 
be fireproof it must first be heatproof, and that no building 
with any exposed metal forming an essential part of its con- 
struction can be truthfully so designated. 


Resistance of Materials under Constant Stresses. 
W. KENT. 


The conditions to which materials of construction are sub- 
jected when in actual use are quite different in some respects 
from those to which the test specimen is subjected. They 
have to endure uniform strains through many years, or many 
centuries, as in buildings; uniform strains, with variable 
strains and sudden shocks at intervals, as in bridges ; rapidly 
recurring strains of different kinds repeated millions of times, 
as in reciprocating parts of machinery; incessant tremors and 
vibrations as in railroad cars ; and sometimes every variety 
and combination of all of these. As it is manifestly im- 
possible to subject a material to a test which shall fulfil ail the 
conditions of actual use, it is desirable to know what relation 
exists between the resistance of each variety of material used 
in construction to steady strain applied for a limited period, to 
its resistance to continued or repeated stresses, to sudden 
shocks, and to tremors or vibrations. Thus questions like 
these may arise. If a rod of iron 1 inch square in section will 
resist a steady pull of 50,000 pounds for one hour or one day 
without breaking, what steady pull will it resist without break- 
ing for a hundred years? What load willit resist for a hundred 
years if one-half the load is gradually placed on and taken off 
the rod a certain number of times each day? What load will 
it resist if applied suddenly? What load will it resist if the 
suddenly applied load is repeated a number of times, say a 
million or a billion times ? What load will it resist if the load falls 
a certain number of feet before striking? What load will it 
resist if this load falls a certain distance a certain number of 
times? These and a hundred similar questions might be 
asked concerning this one rod of iron, and the same might be 
asked of rods of all kinds of material and of all sizes. The 
field of inquiry here presented is almost illimitable, but. it is 
an eminently practical one. Materials of construction are 
used every day which are subjected to just such various con- 
ditions as those above mentioned, but the only knowledge we 
have concerning the resistance of these materials is that 
derived from tests of small specimens for a limited time, and 
that derived from observations of materials in use under similar 
circumstances. On some of these points our knowledge is 
already definite enough for all practical purposes. Thus it is 
safe to assume that a stone pillar, resting on a stone founda- 
tion, that supports a certain load for one day will support it for 
a thousand years, if the elements do not destroy the stone ; as 
the pyramids of Egypt and the columns of Greece appear as 
strong to-day as they were when they were erected. They are 
living witnesses of the strength of the materials that compose 
them. Theendurance of iron under similar circumstances may 
be considered still a disputed question. If 50,000 pounds will 
break a bar in a test taking a limited time, 45,000 pounds may 
break it if applied long enough, but it may not. It is reason- 
ably certain that there is some weight less than 50,000 pounds 
which it will sustain indefinitely, but it is also certain that a 
very much less weight than this will break it if is repeatedly 
applied and removed. Roebling, in his report on the Niagara” 
railroad bridge states that he found that the iron in the old 
Monongahela bridge, after thirty years’ service, was in such 
good condition that he used it in the new bridge. Healso 
found that the iron in another bridge, over the Alleghany 
river was in good condition after forty-one years of service, 
On the other hand, iron rods used in stiffening the frames or 
some Ohio steamboats have been found to break after less 
than ten years’ service, and on inspecting the broken rods they 
were found to be brittle and worthless throughout, although’ 
they were of excellent quality when put in the frames. — : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS... 


M. ApHAND. calculated that the Society of Artists, the 
controllers of the Salon exhibitions, would be glad to emigrate 
to the Champ de Mars when it was found that other artists 
succeeded by exhibiting in the new Palais des Beaux-Arts. 
The Société Libre has, however, taken the side of the older 
society. At the general meeting a resolution was passed 
unanimously which protested against the project for 
transport of the Salon to the Champ de Mars, and it was 
decided that efforts should be made by the Society to uphold 
the existing arrangements. Now that the arrangements 
between the State and the municipality of Paris concerning 
the Exhibition buildings are concluded the question will 
soon have to be decided. M. AtpHanp believes that 
people will go to the Salon exhibitions in its new quarters, 
especially as there will be many other attractions in the 
neighbourhood. The objection of the artists against the 
lighting was. heard before, when it was proposed to use the 
Palais de l’Industrie for the exhibitions, yet the pictures 
have been well seen in the galleries for many years, and the 
artists now are eager to retain that building. 


The supper which is given by Academy students will 
this year be presided over by Mr. W. REYNOLDS STEPHENS, 
who is one of the representatives of the Architectural 
School. Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, with his customary 
courtesy, will support the chairman on the occasion. The 
supper will be in the Criterion, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 18, and we hope past and present students of the 
Architectural School will assist in large numbers on an 
occasion which for them has much interest. 


A course of six lectures on the nature, properties, 
varieties, and uses of the ordinary timbers used in construc- 
tion will be commenced in the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, South Kensington, on next Thursday evening at 
7.30. The lectures will be continued on December 6 
and 19, and on January 23, 27,and 30. The lecturer is 
Mr. MarsHaLL Woop, the Professor of Forest Botany at 
Cooper’s Hill College. The final lecture will treat of the 
diseases of timber, and especially on the recognition and 
prevention of dry-rot. The fee for the course is five 
shillings. 


Mr. Ernest RUNTz, who has just passed the Institute 
examination, has been one of the most successful students 
of University College. During the past three years he 
gained two certificates of honour, two first prizes for 
draughtsmanship, and a silver medal for art. The drawings 
submitted at the Institute examination were those which 
were reproduced in this journal as a design for offices for 
the County Council of London, to be erected on the Victoria 
Embankment. Having succeeded so well in his studies 
Mr. Ruyrz will disappoint his friends if he is not very suc- 
cessful in practice. 


THE Works Committee of the London School Board 
have discontinued the services of the clerk of works who 
had charge of the Woodland Road and Salter’s Hill Schools. 
It is well to sacrifice a victim to appease the ratepayers, but 
it seems to us it would be possible to discover others in 
better condition and more worthy of the occasion. The 
unlucky employé tried to avert his doom by confessing to a 
share in an error of judgment at Salter’s Hill, where the 
building was erected close to an old undisturbed drain, 
but he excuses himself by saying, “I acted as I thought 
best at the time, and, as I believed, with the full sanction 
of the architect.” In a second appeal to the committee he 
put in a claim for mercy by mentioning circumstances 
which might be supposed to alter the character of his 
offence. ‘The work,” he says, ‘was approved, after per- 
sonal inspection from time to time, as it went on by my 
superior officer, the architect. It was subjected to thorough 
examination four months after completion by the Board 
officer designated for that purpose, and only trivial defects 
were noted. The architect expressed his entire satisfaction 
when the work was completed, which could not have been 
the case had flaws and imperfections on the eye-level been 
1erceptible. Having two other schools on hand at the 


same time at a considerable distance apart, it was imprac- 
ticable to give all thé ‘attention required to avoid minor 
errors. Previous to this I had had charge of some five 
schools, and since then three or four, and during the whole 
period some eight.or.nine additions. I have a claim to ask 
if any of these sixteen or. seventeen works show evidence of 
neglect or culpable -carelessness,;on my part. During the 
eight years I have served: the:Board I have never had less 
than two, frequently ‘three; and at‘times four jobs in hand 
at once. I gratefully acknowledge: the confidence reposed 
in me by the late and’ present’ architects, which this fact — 
suggests, but I am not infallible nor ubiquitous, and the 
burden has at times been too much.” Of course there may 
be errors in the foregoing statement, but it, has the appear- 
ance of being true.. If.so, the negligence .of .the clerk of 
works did not deserve:a severe: punishment, especially as. 
there were other people who. were more guilty, and who: 
have got off scot-free.° Whatever may be the equity of this 
particular case, it must not, however, be supposed that the 
dismissal of a clerk of works will absolve the present Board. 
They may not be responsible for the errors of their prede- 
cessors, but they are bound to do all the law admits to. 
punish those whose ways of doing business were the real cause. 
of the defective construction. 


By his name alone ALEXANDRE Rapin seemed to be a 
man on whose services his brother artists had a right to rely, 
and certainly he always appeared to be happy when he was 
endeavouring to serve them. His name was sure to be 
among the jurors of the Salon, and year after year he 
secured a prominent place in the voting, which was a proof 
of his probity and attention. As a landscapist, RAPIN’s 
aim was to express natural effects as closely as he could, 
and it was whilst working out of doors in cold weather he 
contracted the-malady of which he died. But he did not 
stand among the foremost men in his art, although some of 
his few but enthusiastic admirers valued him highly. Rapin 
died a poor man, leaving a widow and five children, but we 
may be sure there will be many artists who will imitate the _ 
good deeds he performed for others, and make arrange- 
ments for a sale of presented pictures. M. RAPIN was in 
his forty-eighth year. We may mention that he is intro- 
duced in the great picture by BOULANGER which we repro- 
duced, where he appears as a smith with a long beard, his 
sledge-hammer being on the anvil. 


A CONFERENCE on the working of the Technical 
Instruction Act took place last week in Manchester. 
The outcome was the adoption of the following resolution :— 
“That in the opinion of this meeting imperial grants should 
be made by the Science and Art Department in aid of the 
technological subjects now aided by the City and Guilds 
Institute, the Government taking over that part of the 
work ; and that the aid so given should be as little as 
possible based on the results of examinations, but should 
ultimately bear some distinct proportion to the contribu- 
tions given by the local authorities, on condition of 
efficient management, equipments of the staff, &c, as 
tested by the inspection of inspectors of the Department.” 
If adopted, this resolution would work a revolution in the 
Government system. But whatever may be done under 
the new Act it is not likely the Department will allow the 
examinations in art to be superseded. ‘The resolution was 
proposed by Sir H. E. Roscor, whose experience as a 
teacher is very wide. 


THE well-known book by Mr. E. W. Tarn, “The 
Science of Building,” has been added to the Rudimentary 
Series, which means a reduction to about half the former price. 
It is unnecessary to praise a work which has helped to educate 
a great many architects. -The information is conveyed in 
as plain language as can be devised, and the formule are of, 
the simplest. In its new form we may expect to see it 
more generally used, for it is needless to say “‘ The Science of 
Building” is also of importance to builders and working 
men, although they too often despise the knowledge which 
can be derived from books. WEALE’s Series-‘now comprises 
two hundred and sixty-seven volumes, the greater part being, 
due to the enterprise of Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & 
Co., the present owners of the series, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1899. 
174._PROCESSIONAL CROSS. 
175.-CARTOON FOR WINDOW. 
176._DESIGN FOR TWO-LIGHT WINDOW. 
177 & 178.—_FRIEZE PANELS IN GESSO. 


ART EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


LECTURE was given on Thursday in last week by Mr. 
y J. H. E. Partington before the Stockport Literary Club 
upon the subject of Art Education, He said that making 
some inquiries into the system in vogue at South Kensington, 
he found it was a system whose pretensions. were not backed 
up by its performances. Claiming as it did to be a national 
system to take in hand the artistic training of the people of 
England in all those vast- departments of human activity in 
which art was applied to industry, and professing also to have 
the ability at its command to educate students in the high 
departments in which art was applied to pictorial purposes, he 
was astonished when he came to examine its method and its 
adaptation of means to ends. How out of such plants, such 
gardening, and such gardeners good fruit was to be produced 
he could not see. Criticising at length, Mr. Partington con- 
tended that the objects for which South Kensington existed had 
not been achieved, and that the natural result of it had come. 
South Kensington had been tried in the balance and found 
wanting. In the caustic language of Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A, 
the schools of art *‘ had become establishments mainly devoted 
to the perfunctory teaching of amateurs, and the fostering of 
the most mediocre forms of artistic development.” At the 
Art Congress at Edinburgh, held at the beginning of last 
month, the subject of South Kensington was discussed, and 
every speaker agreed in the condemnation of that system. 
The only fitting and characteristic answer that South Kensing- 
ton could be expected to give to the sweeping condemnations 
of the Edinburgh Congress was, he conceived, the very probable 
demand for an increase in the estimates for the Depart- 
ment in the next annual Budget. But what had the painters 
and sculptors of England been doing all this while in the matter 
of art education ? How had they been fulfilling their duty in the 
training oftheirsuccessors? In the face of such a notorious failure 
as that of South Kensington, could they—the natural art educa- 
tionists of the country—have stood coldly and idly by and per- 
mitted their work of rearing our art students to be done in this 
wretchedly perfunctory, this “ miserably inadequate” fashion, 
without some determined practical effort to remedy the wrong? 
Had they stood by with cynical indifference while troops of 
able students had been posting off to Paris, Antwerp, Munich, 
Diisseldorf, to get there the training which their own country 
refused to give them? The answer was lamentable. The 
painters of England had been too busily engaged in making 
money to trouble themselves much with the education of young 
English painters, and so they had permitted the officially 
certificated men ot South Kensington to do for this country 
what France had had done for her by Géréme, Carolus Duran, 
Boulanger, Cabanel, Tony Fleury, Jules Léfébvre, and a host 
of others, who, for the honour of art, had manfully shouldered 
the responsibilities of the higher art education of their native 
land. A little occasional visiting at the Royal Academy 
Schools had satisfied the consciences of our modern great men, 
and so it happened that the very best of our younger 
painters—almost to a man—had been- educated under foreign 
influences. He was delighted to note one exception to that 
monstrous neglect, and a great one. Mr. Herkomer—let him 
speak his praise—had founded a school at Bushey of the 
noblest character, in the spirit of the Old Masters, and was 
doing a work there which he was sanguine enough to hope was 
destined to deal a death-blow at the indifference of his fellows 
amongst the great painters. Students. were flocking thither, 
and were advancing in their art by leaps and bounds. It 
was impossible that such an example should be barren of 
influence upon others, and there had very recently been 
several significant indications of the probable coming of a 
new order of things. Mr. W. P. Frith had followed suit, and 
was working before stadents ; and there were others, So fron 
the point cf view o1 the conversion of English artists to the 
principle and practice of the Old Masters in the matter of 
art education the outlook for its future might be described as a 
not altogether hopeless one. Until very recently it seemed as 
if it. were no longer a cloud of the size of a man’s hand that 
they saw, but the advance of a mighty volume of electrical 


vapour which would clear the stagnant air in its oncoming, and 
break in benéficent showers upon the thirsty land. If South 
Kensington would only go and get itself decently buried we 
should have, he believed, an outburst of national art feeling 
which would astonish us, and he was sure there were many 
artists who would willingly pay their share of its funeral 
expenses. “Let the system give place to the workman, let the 
tools be given to the men who could use them, and we should 
have an artistic revolution which would be worthy of the day of 
the democracy whose dawning was upon us, The fact was, 
however, that South Kensington had taken another new 
departure which would affect the whole nation, and in their own 
neighbourhood a movement had just been instituted which 
threatened to give the Department an absolute supremacy in 
everything connected with the subject of art education. The 
facts he referred to were the increase of the powers of the 
Departnient under the Technical Instruction Act of last 
session, and the provisions of the Whitworth bequest, which 
had just been made public. Mr. W. Mather, M.P.; in his 
speech before the Manchester branch of the National Educa- 
tion Association, had explained the provisions of the Technical 
Instruction Act, and stated the reasons which impelled its pro- 
moters to carry it through. Mr. Mather thought that our 
schools of art, after what he termed a struggle for existence, 
which, by the way, had now lasted nearly forty years, were to 
be made thoroughly efficient by the passing of a Technical 
Instruction Act that conferred upon them a tremendous 
increase of the powers which the Fine Art Congress said they 
had so miserably failed in using up to the present. He did 
not well understand that, but he could not fail to recognise 
with some consternation that Mr. Mather and his friends 
had succeeded in insuring that in future the little finger of the 
Department should be thicker than its loins under the old 
conditions, Let them consider, again, the provisions of the 
Whitworth bequest. The residuary legatees under the will of 
the late Sir Joseph Whitworth had set apart personal estate to 
the value of 135,000/. for the foundation and maintenance of an 
institute whose objects were stated in the charter of incorpora- 
tion which had just been issued. The first in order was thus 
expressed :—1. The co l2ction, exhibition, and illustration of 
works of fine art, and the study of and instruction in fine arts 
by means of galleries, libraries, lectures, classes, and other 
methods, and also the management and development of what is 
now the Manchester School of Art as may be arranged.” 
That was the answer which South Kensington was able to give 
from that neighbourhood to the emphatic condemnation of its 
system which had just been delivered by the Fine Arts 
Congress at Edinburgh. The Department and our Lancashire 
captains of industry had amongst them effected a stroke of 
business which not only gave the South Kensington system of 
art education a new lease of life, but actually made it the 
uncontrolled master of the situation! What mere workman 
could stand against combination? Why, it was powerful 
enough to crush the whoie of the Royal Academy, including its 
Professor of Painting and the Fine Arts in the bargain. There 
was, Mr. Partington concluded, only one hope for art educa- 
tion, as far as he could see, and that was in the victory of 
the democracy, Radical or Conservative, he did not care 
which, if it would but genuinely adopt the prime article of the 
democratic creed, “ The tools to him who can use them.” But 
that hope was assured and triumphant. We had fooled with 
facts long enough, and it needed no prophetic eye to see that 
the day of the workman was coming. ‘The man who can” 
should be the king of men, and the chief amongst them should 
be the worthiest servant of his fellows. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


aed third lecture by Professor Knight, at the Philosophical 

Institution, Edinburgh, was devoted to the history of 
zsthetic doctrine in Britain. Shaftesbury, the author of the 
‘“‘ Characteristics,” was the first philosopher in England who dis- 
cussed the question of the beautiful with real insight or an 
adequate sense of its importance. With all its diffuseness and 
vague rhetoric, his philosophical rhapsody, “The Moralists,” 
had passages in the spirit of Plato: As a reproduction of the 
dialogue of Greece it was an utter failure, but it reproduced the 
mental attitude and teaching of the sage of the Academy. The 
English empiricists, true to their fundamental principle, dealt 
only with the outward features of the beautiful, and tabulated 
some of these with skill, but did not get behind or above them. 
Francis Hutcheson’s starting point, however, was an idealistic 
one. He divided the types of beauty into the absolute and the 
relative ; but absolute beauty was not beauty out of relation to 
the mind that perceived it. It was in the object, without refer- 
ence to anything beyond it. Relative beauty had a relation to 
things beyond. The net result of Hutcheson’s speculation was 
not great. All honour o him, however, for the work he did 
as a pioneer in that prosaic eighteenth century. ;, Pére André 
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had something to do with suggesting the line of his thinking ; 
but it was worthy of note that, with the exception of André, 
Britain preceded modern France and. Germany, if not in the 
appreciation of the beautiful, at least in the recognition of the 
facts that the subject could be scientifically analysed, and 
demanded philosophical treatment. The inquiry into the 
original of our ideas of beauty and virtue by Hutcheson was 
the prototype of all the subsequent discoveries of modern 
Europe on the subject of the beautiful. 
read it, and Jacobi also. It was meet that, after Hutcheson, 
the next development should come from one of the artist minds 
of England. nal 
Beauty.” Eight years before he had drawn a frontispiece to 
one of his engraved works in the form of a painter’s pallet, on 
which he drew a serpentine line, like the letter S, and under it 
he placed the words, “The line of beauty.” It was a sphinx 
tiddle to his contemporaries. His book the “ Analysis” ex- 
plained it. His principles of beauty’ were fitness, variety, 
uniformity, simplicity, intricacy, and quantity, which all co- 
operate in the production of beauty, correcting and restraining 
each other. He found them illustrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in which are variety without confusion, simplicity without 
nakedness, richness without tawdriness, distinctness without 
hardness, and quantity without excess. The Serpentine was 
the line of grace because its curves gave play to the 
imagination as well as delighted the eye. David Hume's 
essay on “The Standard of Faith” was a very remarkable 
one, chiefly because the great Agnostic took up a position in 
it out of keeping with the rest of his philosophy, which, if it 
had been carried out consistently, would have led him to the 
opposite philosophy of idealism, or, at least, to a modification 
of the doctrine of experience. On this point Hume had been 
greatly misunderstood. The very burden of his essay was a 
vindication of the permanent principles of criticism against the 
fluctuating ideals of individual minds. It was an important 
concession from the strongest brain of the eighteenth century 
in favour of the very doctrine of innate ideas which he else- 
where rejects. He expressly contrasts the difficulty of finding a 
standard of the true with the ease with which a trained taste 
can judge of a work of art. This should have saved him from 
much hostile criticism. It would have been wiser if his critics 
had suggested that the admission of a standard of taste should 
have extended to the true and the good. The views of Price, 
Mair, Smith, Reynolds, Reid, Stewart, and others were referred 
to, Of more recent writers one had been a good deal over- 
looked whose contributions were of real value, M‘Vicar. He 
saw that if beauty and ugliness were mere matters of taste, 
truth and error would be merely matters of opinion, or ways of 
viewing things. The emotion of the beautiful, according to 
M'‘Vicar, was extremely varied as to its origin, and tended to 
diffuse itself over objects that evoke it; and so men came 
to believe that Nature was full of feeling, and animated either 
by one great spirit, or by many, each with its special 
abode. The objects in nature were so many natural mirrors 
which reflected thought and feeling. He asked why the sym- 
metry of objects is a source of the beautiful, and why their 
expressiveness is increased as their symmetry decreases. He 
asserts that symmetry is the condition of perfection in organic 
bodies. Nature is everywhere endeavouring to realise equili- 
brium in stable products, from the solar system down to the 
flower. But here he states a very disputable proposition, that 
it is the function of physical agencies to produce symmetry, and 
of vital agencies to produce departures from it. Such a vital 
process as the growth of a rose was surely more symmetrical 
than such a physical agency as the rush of a cataract, which 
might be far fuller of expression. One of the most suggestive 
points in his teaching was his explanation of the way in which 
objects in nature that were unsymmetrical became expressive. 
The mind is resisted both in its analysis and in its synthesis. 
The feeling of resistance suggests power, which at once gives 
expression to the objects, and gives rise in some cases to the 
idea of separate powers or centres of energy, and in others to 
a single force or unity in nature. He eventually points out that 
the judgment of the feeling of the picturesque in Nature tends 
towards the polytheistic interpretation, and that of the sublime 
in nature to the monotheistic interpretation. M‘Vicar had not 
been adequately appreciated. 


LIVERPOOL ART CLUB,. 


CONVERSAZIONE of the members of this club took 
place on Monday at the club-house, Upper Parliament 
Street. Ina paper which he read inthe course of the evening 
on “ The Essential Characteristics of Ornament,” Mr. A. H. 
Macmurdo said he had chosen the subject—first, because it 
was a common occurrence for people to buy patterns for their 
houses and to be disappointed with the result ; secondly, be- 
cause people distributed such decorations over their houses 
instead of confining them to where they would be in keeping 


Kant seems to have 


In 1753 Hogarth published his ‘Analysis of. 


with true taste. He defined the essentials of real ornament 
as a systematic design, geometrical proportion of spaces and 
masses, unity or keeping throughout, so that the whole im- 
pressed itself on the mind as one effect ; and lastly, the indis- 
pensable quality of unexpectedness. Having these principles 
in their mind, it was a mistake for people to purchase from 
minute patterns, without judging carefully of the design and its 
surroundings as a whole. This frequently altered the effect. 
The lecture was illustrated by specimens of art cretonnes, 
tapestry, and Oriental rugs, as well as by designs in stained 
glass. These exhibits were lent by Mr. William Morris of 
London, and by Mr. Selwyn Image. 


THE ANCIENT CHURCHES OF GOTLAND. — 


LECTURE was given recently by the Rev. W F. Creeny, 
F.S.A., before the members of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society, on some churches in Gotland, which he 
visited last June. It was with the hope of securing rubbings 
of brasses in the ancient churches of Gotland that he visited 
the island. Gotland, he said, is an island in the Baltic Sea, 
about seventy miles long by twenty-five to thirty broad. It is 
the largest island in the Baltic. A saga or history, supposed to 
have been written about A D. 1200 in the Gotlandish language, 
says that Gotland means the land of the Gotmen, who were of 
the race which came from the Black Sea, overran Germany, 
and settled in the southern parts of Norway and Sweden. The 
saga says :—‘“ In the days of old a fair and beautiful island, 
low and dim, floated on the sea by night, and the people beheld 
it as they sailed to and fro, but each morning at sunrise it dis- 
appeared beneath the waves, until the evening twilight had - 
come again, when it would rise and float over the surface of the 
Ostersjon (Baltic) as before. No one dared to land upon it, 
though the belief was general that it would become fixed if a 
fire were lighted upon it. Thjelvar, or Thjalfer, with his men, 
finally landed in a little bay of the floating island, and lighted 
a fire, and the island became stationary.” The date of 
its discovery and settlement is in the misty past. The 
original inhabitants were worshippers of Thor and Odin, 
and no doubt were of that primitive robber race known 
as the Vikings. From a very. early date it must have had 
intercourse with varied and distant nations. Coins have 
been found in it of the eleventh century, and a great many 
Kufic coins, and others from Bagdad, Samarcand, Bokhara, had 
been found, the oldest of which were from the sixth, and the 
newest from the ninth century. English of the ninth and tenth 
centuries and German coins had been found. At the present 
time there was only one town in the island, and it was almost 
certain there was never any other of any importance. ‘The city 
of Wisby—pronounced Visboo—on the western shore of the 
island, rises from the sea by a steep ascent, and is completely — 
enclosed by walls, with 35 square towers at intervals. The 
towers have only three sides, that on the inside being open. 
There are five gates with towers, and they had a portcullis and 
drawbridge. Three of these gates are now in use, and are the 
only modes of exit from the city to the interior of the island, 
The sea front is nearly a mile long from north to south. The 
walls rise immediately from the coast, and in a somewhat 
crescent form encircle the cliff or eminence on which the city 
is built. The position of the city is naturally very picturesque, 
The walls are said to have been built about 1288 upon the site 
of earlier walls, and are still in good preservation. The town 
has now a forlorn and subdued aspect, as if afflicted with the 
feebleness and pallor of age. Wisby was the most important - 
commercial city in the north of Europe during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Merchants from the east, in their desire to 
traffic with ‘the west and north, evaded the pirate-haunted 
Mediterranean, and found a safe way to Novgorod, in Russia, 
by the Volga, and merchants from London, Hamburg, 
&c., found a way to Novgorod on the placid waters of 
the Baltic. The island of Gotland, with its free port 
of Wisby, was a central spot where all this traffic might 
meet and store itself when winter ice set fast their Baltic water _ 
way. Wisby gave maritime laws to the world, and these laws 
are now the basis of all the sea laws of all nations at the 
present day. After flourishing for nearly 500 years it was 
attacked and plundered by Waldemar III., of Denmark, in the 
year 1361, and it never recovered the disaster. The first church 
described was the cathedral of St. Marie, said to have been 
built in the year 1190. St. Nikolaus Church had, it is said, in 
the west front in the gable, shining carbuncles, which could be 
seen by the sailors on the Baltic. They shone brightly at night 
from the church of the Patron Saint of Sailors. They were 
probably crimson or ruby glass, illuminated by a cunningly- 
placed lamp ; but the sailors had faith in the protecting care of 
the saint, and were grateful for the guiding light. The church 
of the Holy Ghost had the peculiarity of having two naves, one 
above the other, with a chancel common to both, The upper 
nave is reached by flights of steps in the north and south walis 
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of the lower nave. There seemed to have been a very general 
tendency-throughout Christendom to build churches as soon as 
the Millennium had passed without the end of the world 
coming. In the rich little island of Gotland, and not in the 
town of Wisby, there are still standing, and still in use for wor- 
ship, ninety-three churches, which date from about the year 1030 
to 1361, when all church-building ceased. The architecture of 
these country parish churches has local peculiarities that have 
made the study of it most interesting to architects. The 
peculiarities were very probably the invention of native archi- 
tects. Ganthem Church has a central pillar in the nave 
dividing the vaulted roof into four, called quadripartite 
vaulting. The whole Jength of tower, nave and chancel is 
only 66 feet, and the breadth of the nave is 24 feet. The 
rounded arches agree with the suggested date of the building, 
namely, A.D. 1200, and the simple capital and mouldings of the 
base of the pillar are evidently of that early date. Eight 
paintings on the north wall and two on the east represent the 
stations of the Cross, and under a painted drapery is a vesica 
with Our Lord in Glory. The general plan of the churches 
consists of a very large western tower, a nave that is a square 
and a half long as compared to its width, and a square chancel 
lower than the nave as to its roof. Sometimes there was added 
to the chancel a small and low-roofed apse, semicircular (which 
is most common) or square. All the churches have stone 
vaulting, which is protected from rain, and especially by a very 
high pitched roof of timber covered by strong boards tarred. 
The tower is usually very large, sometimes being quite as wide 
as the nave. Its four walls rise into high-pitched gables, 
which are roofed by a broach spire of timber covered by tarred 
boards. The towers are of peculiar construction. They 
rise in stages or storeys, which are vaulted with 
barrel vaulting running from west to east. ‘The lower 
part is frequently thickened by about 4 feet for the 
purpose of getting a flight of steps in the thickness 
of the wall. They do not seem to have known how to 
construct corkscrew stairs. None are in the island. When 
you have ascended the stairs there is a gallery open to the air 
all round the interior of the tower. The openings or arcades of 
these galleries are divided by a single shaft, and the arches are 
semicircular. This form of shaft or arch is repeated in the 
higher windows of the tower. There is only one bell in any 
tower. The height and thickness of the tower, compared with 
the shortness of the nave, gives them a grander aspect than that 
of the towers of any other locality. It is remarkable that there 
are no buttresses to any of the churches. The strength of the 
walls enabled them to do without them. All the churches are 
vaulted, 7 ¢. their inside roofs are of stone, and the thickness of 
the walls is equal to the strain and thrust of the vaulting When 
it was thought necessary to support the vaulting inside, it was 
done by one central pillar, and sometimes two. There are no 
_ windows on the north sides of any of the churches, nor are there 
any burials on that side of the church. The windows on the 
south side are generally high up and small. The south doors 
are, as a rule, all very striking. The jambs are frequently pro- 
jected two feet from the wall, and the pediment runs up to a 
point just touching the wall-plate under the roof. Major Heale 
says the doorways far surpass any equal group of parish 
churches in England. The lecturer, in conclusion, said his 
brief visit to the island was a most pleasant one, and the 
beautiful daylight lasted so long as to make them think it was 
only nine or ten o'clock when it was midnight. 


THE BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, 


A MEETING of the subscribers to the Index Library was 
_ held on Thursday in last week at the Heralds’ College to 
consider the question of forming a general society to print 
indexes and calendars to records such as have been issued by 
the Index Library during the two years of its existence. Mr. 
Elton, in introducing the question, specially dwelt on the need 
which many students felt for better clues to the more modern 
records, and pointed out that though much had been done of 
late years by the Public Record Office, especially with regard 
to the earlier periods, yet there was still ample room for private 
enterprise in the case of the records of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, and that the publication of indexes 
to them would greatly facilitate the acquisition of a better 
knowledge of what might be termed the proprietary history of 
the country. Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, by whom the Index 
Library has been edited up to the present date, then stated that 
it was felt that the time had arrived when it had become 
expedient to place the Index Library upon a permanent basis, 
and that it seemed that this aim could best be obtained by the 
formation of a record society. It was resolved that a society, 
under the name of the British Record Society, should be 
constituted for the purpose of taking up from January 1, 1890, 
the work of the Index Library in compiling, printing, and pub- 
lishing indexes and calendars to British records. | A. pro- 
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visional committee was then appointed, and it was. then 
arranged that the provisional committee should at the earliest 
convenient date call a general meeting of the members of the 
Society to settle its constitution and to appoint permanent: 
officers. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


A’ the last meeting of the Edinburgh Literary Institute Mr. 
Benjamin Baker, C.E., delivered a lecture on the comple- 
tion of the large structure, of which he was one of the engineers. 
Mr. Baker alluded to some of the great engineering incidents 
of the two or three years which had elapsed since he last 
lectured in the Literary Institute. He referred, among other 
matters, to the stoppage of the Panama Canal works, to the 
construction of the Eiffel Tower, and to the proposal to erect 
a still loftier tower in London—1,250 feet in height—in respect 
of which premiums of 500 guineas and 250 guineas, he said, 
were offered for the most suitable designs. The project of 
Messrs. Schneider & Hersent for a bridge across the Channel 
also claimed his attention, and he contended that there was no 
doubt whatever as to the practicableness, from an engineering 
point of view, of the designs for this undertaking exhibited 
recently at the Paris Exhibition. As regarded other questions, 
those who held that a direct connection with the Continent was 
almost an absolute necessity, and that a tunnel was, for military 
purposes, inexpedient, of course maintained that the obvious 
difficulties in respect of finance and navigation were not insur- 
mountable. As regarded finance, the cost of a bridge as com- 
pared with a tunnel depended upon the view taken of the 
military question. If the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Wolseley, 
and others were right that an additional garrison of 8,000 men 
would be required at Dover, and an expenditure of 2,000,000/, 
on fortifications in the event of a tunnel being constructed, then 
the capitalised cost of these added to the cost of the tunnel 
works would bring the total up to about 34 millions—the 
estimated cost of the bridge. Of course a bridge could be 
disabled by a few determined men at any time, so it could not 
be held by an enemy. As regarded navigation, it had been 
pointed out that the spans of Messrs. Schneider’s bridge were 
‘wider than the openings between the piers of most harbours of 
refuge in the world. Turning his attention then to the Forth 
Bridge, Mr. Baker, with a few words by way of explanation, 
showed on an illuminated screen some forty or fifty photographs, 
illustrating the building of the bridge from the launching of 
the pier caissons in May, 1884, to the closing of the last main 
span the other day. After in this way rebuilding the bridge, as 
it were. by photograph, the lecturer discussed several questions 
relating to the design. He denied that the idea of the bridge 
had been borrowed from the Americans, as was some months 
ago asserted in the 7z7ves, and pointed out that the Americans 
themselves acknowledged the services which this new departure 
in engineering had rendered to their engineers in leading tothe 
construction of big bridges on the same principle on the other 
side of the Atlantic. He argued that any competent, practical 
man, investigating the subject of long span bridges from a 
theoretical point of view, would almost necessarily end by 
designing something very similar to the Forth Bridge. In old 
times, they knew, bridge-builders arrived at the same result 
without any theoretical investigation, in proof of which he 
exhibited an illustration of a bridge of 112 feet span, in Thibet, 
sketched by an officer of the Royal Navy in 1873, and published 
in a book which he had hunted up in the British Museum some 
eight years ago. Along with this bridge, built 300 years ago, 
he also showed a photograph of the latest-designed cantilever 
bridge across the Channel. Considering the question of the 
design of the Forth Bridge from the esthetic point of view, he 
adverted to the remark of Mr. William Morris that “there 
would never be an architecture in iron, every improvement in 
machinery being uglier and uglier, until they reached that 
supremest specimen of all ugliness, the Forth Bridge.” He 
doubted if Mr. Morris had the faintest knowledge of the duties 
which the great structure had to perform, and he could not 
judge of the impression which it made upon the minds of those 
who had that knowledge and could appreciate the direction of 
the lines of stress and the fitness of the several members to 
resist the forces. Probably Mr. Morris would judge the beauty 
of the design from the same standpoint, whether it was fora 
bridge a mile long or for a silver chimney ornament, It was 
impossible, surely, for any one to pronounce authoritatively on 
the beauty of an object without knowing its functions. The 
marble columns of the Parthenon were beautiful where they 
stood, but if they were to take one, bore a hole through its axis, 
and use it as a funnel of an Atlantic liner, it would, to his 
mind, cease to be beautiful—but, of course, Mr. Morris might 
think otherwise. He had been asked why the under side of the 
bridge had not been made a true arc instead of polygonal in 
form, and his reply was that to have made it so would have 
been to materialise a falsehood. The Forth Bridge was not an 
arch, and it said so for itself, No one would admire bent 
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columns in an architectural facade, or a beam tricked out to 
look like an arch ; but that was really what the suggestion of 
his artistic friends amounted to, though they did not see it, 
‘being ignorant of the principles of construction of the Forth 
Bridge. He contended that critics must first study the work 
to be done by both. the piers and the superstructure of the 
Forth Bridge, and the materials employed, before they could 
be properly qualified to settle the question of its beauty or its 
ugliness. It would be a mistake to assume that Sir John 
Fowler and he had not considered the design from the artistic 
point of view. They did so from the very first. An arched 
form was admittedly the most graceful, and they approximated 
it to that form as closely as they could without introducing false 
construction and shams. They made the compression members 
strong tubes and the tension members light latticework, so that 
to any intelligent eye the nature of the stresses and the 
sufficiency of the members of the structure to resist them were 
emphasised at all points. It would have been futile to attempt 
to ornament the great cantilevers, and so, to keep the whole 
work in harmony, they studiously avoided any attempt at 
ornamentation of the piers, and people would search in vain 
even for a moulded capping or cornice throughout the whole 
work. They had also endeavoured to make the leading lines 
of the structure expressive of great strength and stability both 
in a lateral and vertical direction, so that the Forth Bridge 
should itself say to a possibly nervous traveller—Here I am, 
and here I remain through tranquil summer day and through 
awful winter night. Such had been their aim. Whether they 
‘had attained it or not it was for the public, and not themselves, 
ito judge. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Birmingham Architectural Association 

was held on Tuesday, December 3, at which a paper 
entitled “The Decorative Treatment of Architectural Iron- 
work” was read by Mr. C. J. Hart, in which, after laying down 
as the principles which govern all designs for ironwork, that 
they should be consistent with the metal as with the purpose 
for which they were intended, that no feature should leave a 
doubt as to whether it was designed for cast or wrought-iron, 
that ornaments should be subservient to the construction and 
that attention should be paid to the distance at which the object 
is placed from the eye, Mr. Hart pointed out that at the 
present day craving after variety was often gratified at the 
expense of fitness, and that deception was often practised in 
the forms adopted, and that such deception must necessarily 
affect decorative art. Mr. Hart then dealt in an exhaus- 
tive manner with the history of wrought ironwork as shown 
in the specimens still remaining, with the architectural treat- 
ment. His remarks were illustrated by some fine lantern views 
of the ironwork on the doors and grilles at Kenilworth Church, 
Lincoln Cathedral, Queen Eleanor’s tomb, Westminster, Rouen 
Cathedral, Notre Dame, Paris, St. Sagon Church, Dartmouth, 


St. Mary, Redcliffe, St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. Ouen, Rouen, - 


the screens of Hampton Court and the staircase of Chesterfield 
House, and many other examples of old and modern work. 

At the close of the paper a very cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Hart, and amongst those who were present and 
took part in the discussions were :—T. Naden, president ; 
W. H. Lloyd, vice-president; W. Doubleday ; W. Wallis, 
curator Birmingham Art Gallery ; J. Pratt, secretary Society 
ieee F. B. Peacock, W. Henman, Dr. Hart and H. R. 

oyd. 


ART IN SCHOOLS. 


HE following letter from the President of the Royal 

Academy wasread at the meeting in Manchester in support 

of the endeavour to employ works of art as auxiliaries to the 
teaching in elementary schools :— 2s 


2 Holland Park Road, Kensington, W.: 
November 27, 1889. 

Dear Mr. Horsfall,—I read with the intensest interest what 
you tell me about the scheme of your committee for bringing 
art into the lives of your Manchester children, and I wish I 
could believe that the expression of my sympathy might aid, 
however little, the cause you have at heart. The necessity on 
broad grounds of material national prosperity of developing 
whatever artistic gifts may exist among us has been so often 
dwelt on that it would be useless to say.more on it; least of all 
should it be necessary in our day to press this truth on the 
great cities, to which success in the application of art to manu- 
facture is becoming every day more surely a matter almost of 
life and death. But you point to a yet higher aim and to a 
wider need, that of redeeming the generations that are rising 
sind will follow us from the degrading effect of the influences, 
mental, moral and physical, that like a deadly miasma hang 


‘satisfying the sentiments of curiosity. 


about the hideous squalor in which in our great cities so many 
thousands of human lives are steeped. You feel rightly that it 
is in tenderest childhood that these influences could be best 
combatted and most hopefully met, and I cannot doubt that 
your scheme is full of promise of better things. It will however, 
I think, require very judicious handling. The stimulating 
effect on the intelligence of such visual teaching, if I may so 
call it, as you contemplate through representations of the 
wonders of nature, the grandest as well as the humblest in 
scale, and of stirring historic events, cannot be over-estimated ; 
but you will have also the other not less important function of 
endeavouring to awaken the sense of beauty in itself, the sense 
of the delightfulness of form and colour—of stirring, in fact, 
the cesthetic sense as well as of feeding the imagination and 
Your selection, there- 
fore, should have this twofold aim in view. Everything must 
be beautiful as far as it goes, or you will kill with one hand what 
you have called into life with the other. I own myself very 
distrustful of the word “picture,” which occurs frequently in 
the various letters you have sent me. If original oil pictures 
are meant, I should certainly deprecate the idea; it would be 
impossible to obtain even an infinitesimal portion of the mate- 
rial needed if good work is to be shown, for your scheme is not 
for a day but for a permanency ; and anything that should be 
less than good would be insidious in its effects. Casts and 
photographs will bring the children, as far as form goes, into 
immediate contact with the very highest which art has pro- 
duced. One can never remember this sufficiently. For colour, 
good copies in water-colours would be desirable. I should 
suggest also the skins and plumage of rare birds; they are 
easily accessible, and superb in richness and depth of tone. 
But my letter is exceeding the bounds of discretion. I am 
writing in great haste to catch the post, and trust I am at least 
intelligible-—Believe me, with best wishes, yours sincerely, 
F LEIGHTON. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fourth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
ee on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the © 
chair. ; 
The following gentlen2n were elected members :—Messrs. 
J. C. Stockdale, J. H. Wilson, and G. G. Milne. 
Mr. E. PRIDHAM WARREN read a paper on 


Colour Decoration of Churches. 


Mr. Warren said : Iam aware my subject is no new one. It 
has been treated by many able and cultivated minds. I lay no 
claim to originality in its choice, but I do claim for it that it is 
an important subject, especially so in England, where I think I 
may safely say church architecture is more closely studied and 
more successfully practised at the present time than in any 
other country. If we consider the most prominent names, the 
most distinguished reputations in the list of architects whom 
England has produced within the last half-century, we shall find 
that, with few exceptions, those names have been largely asso- - 
ciated with and those reputations, to a great extent, founded 
upon the building of churches. When one remembers that 
these islands are divided into countless parishes, and that every ~ 
parish implies the existence of at least one church, while the 
parishes of large towns have often many, and that those 
churches are frequently the largest and most conspicuous build- 
ings in the towns or villages where they occur, one cannot but 
concede to churches, quite apart from their sacred association 
and function and special significance, a supreme architectural 
importance ; and I will venture to say that if, as I think will be 
generally granted, the interior of any public building is at least 
of equal importance to its exterior, the internal aspect of 
churches is of the first and highest importance, and the study 
of their decorative possibilities and the special methods 
applicable to them is a study which the church architect cannot 
afford to neglect. 

While decorative «art, as applied to civil and domestic 
buildings, has made enormous advances during the past few 
years, while old methods have been revived and amplified, and 
new methods have been devised and perfected, it is a question 
whether a corresponding and equally general advance has 
been made in the decoration of our churches. The average 
homes of educated people, nowadays, show at any rate an 
earnest, though often unsuccessful, attempt at decorative 
beauty, a preference for soft, warm tones and subdued effects. 
Is this true of our churches, for the decoration and embellish- 
ment of which precisely the same classes are responsible? Is 
it not rather the case that the average English church interior 
is one of cold formality, relieved too often by harsh spots of 
colour—unconsidered, nharmonious, the cruel, kaleidoscopic 
glare of bad stained-glass, the vivid crudity of upholstery, the 
hard outlines and harder tones of stencilled ornaments, or the 
prevalent treacly nastiness of varnished pitch-pine? There is 


‘an effec of barrenness, of ready-made cheapness, of ecclesias- 
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tical triviality about the fittings and furniture. Cheap ready- 
made pulpits, candlesticks and crosses, culled by well- 
meaning but uninstructed people from the illustrated lists 


ef church furnishers. or from the “ ecclesiastical department of 


the co-operative store.” ‘ Our Early English lectern at so 
much,” “ Our Gothic gasaliers at so much and six.” 

It is chiefly, however, of colour, and the want of it, that I 
have to speak ; for in those churches, numerous already, and 
daily increasing in number, where the greatest skill and care 
have been spent upon the fabric and its more immediate 
necessities, where the mind of an artist has impressed itself 
upon stone or marble, metal or wood, there is usually a partial, 
more usually an entire, absence of colour-decoration—beauty 
of form without beauty of colour ; and even in those rare cases, 
happily becoming less rare, where the windows are filled with 
mellow, soft-toned glass, they are generally isolated patches of 
colouring amidst the cold, low tones of the stonework and bare 
plastered walls; they stand out in too vivid contrast to their 
surroundings, like jewels set in ivory, whereas it may almost be 
accepted as a rule, that in old churches, which contain re- 
mains of fine glass, you will also find traces of painting on 
walls and roofs. The windows were but a portion of the deco- 
tative scheme, an extension of the general adornment to a 
translucent surface. 

I think it is not generally realised to what an extent the 
interiors of our English churches were adorned with painting 
and gilding Not only were the walls and roofs, whether of 
stone or timber, profusely and richly decorated, but the piers 
and arches, the carved enrichments of capitals and mouldings, 
the shrines and monuments of stone, the oak screens, pulpits 
and Jecterns, the fonts and their spirelike covers, the stalls and 
doors, and even the mullions and tracery of the windows, bore 
their share in the general adornment. It is, perhaps, difficult 
fer us—accustomed as we are to see our ancient churches, 
beautiful indeed, inspiring and religious, in spite of long- 
continued spoliation and neglect, standing like poor bare 
skeletons of the past—it is difficult to realise their solemn 
splendour, glowing as of old from floor to roof with colour and 
gilding. There are few of us, I think, who would willingly 
accept bare stone or plastered walls in our own homes. We 
demand something finer, warmer in effect, more joyous in 
colour. Yet in our churches we submit, for the most part with 
easy resignation, to an absence of decoration we could not 
‘tolerate at home. 

This is, I believe, to a great extent the fault of architects, 
tnany of whom, even men of great practice and well-founded 
reputation, seem to ignore colour decoration other than what 
I may term constructive colouring—the use of coloured stones, 
brick, marble, tiles, and glass mosaic; or, when they employ 
decorative painting, do so in a timid and partial manner, 
which is ineffective. There are, of course, several notable 
exceptions to this rule—artists who have made‘a_ profound 
study of colour effects, and who thoroughly sympathise with 
the Medizval craving tor colour, the sense of incompleteness 
without it. Still, there is not enough leaven to leaven the 
whole lump, and it is the exception, not the rule, to find a 
church which presents anything like a consistent scheme of 
decoration. 

I do not wish it to be understood that I underrate construc- 
tive colouring—far from it ; in fact, I propose further on to 
devote, with your permission, a few moments to its considera- 
tion ; but I wish, first of all, to deal with those simpler and less 
‘costly methods which are more yenerally applicable, and which, 
in the unfortunately usual inadequacy of funds, often present the 
only decorative possibilities. 
® There is a very general impression, amongst clergy and laity 
alike, that polychromatic decoration is always a very expensive 
matter. That it is often so I do not deny ; but that decoration 
of a quiet, restrained, and dignified order is necessarily costly is 
an entirely wrong impression. The first step towards the 
revival of a lost art is the study of the works it has bequeathed 
‘to us, and it must be my task now to try and interest you as 
well as I can, by illustration and description, in some of the 
methods of that decorative art which flourished in the latter 
half of the fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth century all 
over north-western Europe, and particularly in England. I 
have chosen that period, not because I ignore the many beau- 
trful instances of the work of preceding centuries which remain 
to us, but because it seems to me the period most full of in- 
stances worthy of study, and, to some extent, of imitation, 
‘to-day. 

Aware as I am ‘of the impossibility of dealing with my 
-subject within the limits of this paper in a wide or general 
manner, I propose to confine myself to the consideration of 
“such methods as are applicable to the average English church ; 
and I may at once disclaim any intention of dealing with pic- 
torial frescoes, except incidentally, for pictorial decoration 
demands the highest skill, and, extremely desirable though I 
deem it to be, its application is necessarily costly, and, there- 
fore, unfortunately practicable only in exceptional cases. More- 
over, I hold, with Mr. Gambier Parry, that “‘it is a great 


mistake to suppose that a high and refined sense of beauty can 
only be shown in figure-painting ; for,” as he says in speaking 
of stained-glass, “ ornamentation is to art what the varieties in 
form and tint of leaves and flowers are to nature, and often ex- 
pressive of its great beauty. It is a branch of art never 
despised by the really great artist.” 

Broadly speaking, I am safe in saying that the average 
English church is a Gothic building, either ancient or modern; 
and I propose, therefore, to speak mainly of the treatment of 
Gothic interiors, and to begin by describing some of the typical 
methods of the period I havereferred to. Though much—alas. 
most—of the decorative beauties of our old churches have dis 
appeared before the ravages of time, wilful or ignorant neglect 
and wanton destruction, enough survives Puritan whitewash and 
the misguided zeal of the restorer to show what has existed, 
and to suggest what may yet be accomplished. 

The internal faces of the walls of English churches were 
usually coated with plaster, though in large and important 
churches, or where fine stone for ashlaring was obtainable, that 
material was left uncovered. When plaster was used it was 
regarded as a vehicle for painting, and the usual method of 
treating it was as follows :—A ground tint was washed over the 
whole surface to be decorated, and upon this all manner of 
patterns and devices were painted, frequently in one, and not 
often in more than three colours, though gilding was sometimes 
introduced as an enrichment. The pigment was generally, if 
not always, what is known as “ distemper,” the colours being 
vegetable earths, ground fine, and mixed with size or glue in 
water. The ground tint was very often a toned, or, as modern 
house-painters call it, a “ broken” white ; but sometimes a sot 
shade of red, blue, green, or yellow ; the pattern tints being, 
upon white grounds, generally red, green, black, or dark grey, 
and upon coloured grounds, either a dark tone of the ground- 
tint, or black or grey. 

A common type of decorative design was what we know as > 
diaper patterns, that is to say, patterns which suggest, or were 
suggested, by the designs of figured diapers or stuffs, just as 
our modern paper-hangings suggest in name, and to some 
extent in design, the actual hangings of silk or damask from 
which they are derived. These diapers vary greatly in richness 
and complexity of design, but are generally flat and simple in 
colouring. The designs are sometimes distinctly oriental in 
type, and seem to indicate that eastern draperies, or their 
imitations, were used as hangings in northern churches. Some- 
times the designs are merely geometrical, at.others a combina- 
tion of geometrical figures and freely-drawn flowers, foliations, 
aod even figures of birds and animals. They are often 
precisely similar in character to the tapestry backgrounds and 
enriched draperies of our contemporary pictures. 

This class of design may be freely studied in our National 
Gallery, and the student will be greatly assisted by consulting 
Mr. Vacher’s most painstaking and excellent book, the illustra- 
tions of which are taken from pictures in that gallery. 

Roughly speaking, these diapers may be divided into two 
classes—“ close diapers,” in which the ground is almost covered 
by a Glosely-interwoven continuous pattern, and “sparse 
diapers,” in which conventionalised sprigs and flowers are 
sprinkled at regular intervals over the ground so as to form a 
pattern. Akin to the method of sparse diapering is that of 
sprinkling, or, as it is technically and heraldically termed, 
“ powdering,” the ground with monograms, initials, religious 
emblems, or even heraldic devices. This was of very frequent 
use—good instances are those of the crypt at Canterbury, and 
the south chapel of the parish church at Ewelme, in Oxford- 
shire, ; 

Occasionally a curtain hanging in loose folds was conven- 
tionally depicted, when the space to be covered was compara- 
tively small and great richness of effect was desired. Examples 
of this are more common, I think, in the Low Countries than 
in England. The huge round piers of the Groote Kerk, at 
Haarlem, are painted with diapered curtains in this manner, 

And there is a good instance of a sparsely diapered curtain 
at Bois-le-Duc, in the church of St. Jean. Tracery patterns 
giving the effect of pierced stone or woodwork are also to be 
met with, but more frequently, I think, upon wooden roofs, of 
which I shall treat further on. 

The range of colours, as I have said, was small; but the 
changes were so cleverly rung upon them that a great variety 
and richness of effect was obtained. An underlying principle 
of Gothic decoration is transposition of colours: thus, when the 
same design is repeated over a wall surface, upon roofs, or, still 
more noticeably, upon screen panels, though each repetition 
may be identical in outline and the same tints are employed, 
their relative position is so changed as to vary the effect most 
pleasantly. We shall notice the application of this principle to 
roofs and screen panels later on. 

Devices in distinct colours or in gold were sometimes over- 
laid upon these diapered grounds. Occasionally tablets repre- 
senting pictures were overlaid in this way. Sometimes diapered © 
or powdered patterns were carried over the whole wall from 
floor to cornice ; sometimes a dado was formed by a band of 
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ornament of a distinct colouring dividing the upper pattern 
from a lower and simpler one, or from a plain coloured surface, 
and in some instances, where a simple pattern extended over 
the general wall surface, a much richer design was used in 
recessed niches or on the jambs of window and door openings. 
The ornamental bands which were used to form dados or to 
divide a space into panels were frequently of rich and com- 
plicated design, but oftener simple tracery patterns contained 
by broad lines. : 

The projecting mouldings—labels over doors, windows, 
niches, sedilia, and the like—were much enriched with parti- 
coloured bands, special twists, waves, and conventional round 
or square-headed flowers. Carved enrichments, such as the 
caps of piers, bosses, and finials, were generally gilded, though 
occasionally painted yellow to represent gold. The treatment 
of moulded woodwork was more elaborate and minute, as we 
shall notice further on. 


(Continued on page 16 of The Contract Reporter) 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED. 
CESS fourth annual general meeting of this company was 


held at the City Terminus Hotel, on November 27, when } 


a dividend of 12 per cent. was declared, one-sixth of the profits 
earned being placed to the reserve fund and a balance of 
2,3712 9s. carried forward to next year. The directors and 
auditors having been re-elected, 

Mr. Robert Boyle, the managing director, in acknowledging 
the vote of thanks unanimously accorded to the directors, 
said :—In thanking you for the very flattering manner in which 
you have received and recorded your approval of the report 
your directors have submitted to you, I can only say that no 
effort has been spared to bring affairs to the satisfactory state 
in which you find them, each year showing a substantial 
increase of business on the previous one, the year ended having 
been the most prosperous since the formation of the company ; 
and I am pleased to say that I have good reasons for believing 
that this progress will continue in the years to come, there 
being a growing demand both at home and abroad for the 
ventilating and sanitary appliances manufactured by the com- 
pany, upon which improvements are being made from time to 
time, rendering them more efficient and valuable. This has 
especially been the case with the air-pump ventilator, which I 
have recently still further perfected, and when the whole of the 
experiments and tests are finished, I hope to produce a 
ventilator that will be as nearly perfect as it is possible for an 
automatic ventilator to be. The present form of the air- 
pump ventilator is made of the best rolled steel-plates, galvanised 
and painted with enamel paint, whilst the workmanship is of 
the highest class, and though in every way greatly superior 
to the forms previously manufactured, is now sold at about 50 
per cent. less in price; this,as you will understand, naturally 
reduces our profit on each ventilator to a minimum, but the 
great increase in the sales which has resulted enables us to pay 
each year a 12 per cent. dividend, and this year, after placing 
one-sixth of the profits to the reserve fund, to carry forward the 
substantial balance of 2,3712. 9s. It is to be regretted that the 
cause of sanitary science is injured to no small extent owing to 
unscrupulous persons who, noting the success of a valuable 
invention, try to foist upon the public utterly worthless imita- 
tions, purposely “ got up” to resemble the external appearance 
of the article copied, for the purpose of misleading ; but these 
harpies sooner or later—generally sooner—find out to theircost 
that architects are quite as well able to tell as other folks when 
they are getting value for their money, and that certain things, 
though offered at a seemingly low figure, may be dear at any 
price. I am pleased to say that the agencies established in 
Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden continue to yield highly satis- 
factory results, the air-pump ventilator and other appliances 
being adopted with considerable success in a large number of 
important public buildings in these countries, whilst we are 
having numerous inquiries from India, China, Japan, Australia, 
and the Cape, in which countries we have already applied our 
system of ventilation to many of the principal public buildings, 
and I have no doubt whatever but that with the steps we are 
taking the business of the company in this direction will con- 
tinue to increase. I am also satisfied from what I saw during 
my visit to the United States and Canada, that there is a wide 
and promising field in those countries for the company’s appli- 
ances, there being practically only one form of automatic venti- 
lator in use, and that a very old-fashioned and inferior one, besides 
the primitive open pipe, which in the buildings I examined 
where they were employed I found to be invariably stopped up 
to prevent down-draught, they being found in America to be 
subject to and unfavourably affected by the same conditions as 
in this country, and which Sir Douglas Galton, president of the 

Sanitary _Institute, and other authorities assert prevent, and 
always will prevent, an open pipe ftom being a reliable ven- 


tilator, and, of course, a means of ventilation which should there- * 


fore never be employed. In the course of our business we have | 


removed many thousands on this account from all classes of’ 
buildings. From interviews I had with President Harrison and’ 
other leading American statesmen I understand that the present 
administration are taking all sanitary questions vigorously in’ 
hand, which should lead to an increased demand for improved 
sanitary appliances, amongst others those manufactured by this! 
company, which are already in successful use in the States, as” 
you would see from recently-published reports of experiments’ 
with our system of ventilation in America, and which have: 
already led to practical results in the form of orders received.’ 
Plans and estimates have also been furnished for the ventilation® 
of the Mormon Tabernacle and the new Mormon Temple, Salt’ 
Lake City, the Canadian Houses of Parliament, Ottawa, and- 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s new works at Altoona,’ 
whilst plans are in course of preparation for the ventilation of 
the new Municipal Buildings, San Francisco, and other 
buildings. 
The proceedings then termina‘ed. é 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of the Duntermline Fine Art Association. 
was opened on Saturday last. Out of 600 works in oil and 
water-colours, the bulk are contributed by young artists in the 
Edinburgh and Dunfermline districts. 


Mr. Clement Dunscombdr, of Liverpool, has been ap- 


pointed engineer to the London C wunty Council. 


Mir. W. D. Scoones has been appointed borough surveyor 
for Maidstone, out of 144 applicants. ‘ ee 

Dr. D. Harrison, at the meeting of the Liverpool Archi-- 
tectural Society on Monday, read a paper on the “ Medical: 
Aspects of Ventilation.” 


Mr. E. Ryde will read a paper at the Surveyors’ Institution: 


on Monday next upon “ The Tithe Question, with suggestions _ 


for the Redemption of the Kent Charge.” ~ 
Mr. F. E. Thomasson will deliver a lecture this evening at 
Worcester on “ The Forth Bridge, the Eiffel Tower, and the 
Dover-Calais Bridge.” : 
Mr. Baldwin Latham has reported on the sanitation of 
Cairo, and proposes the construction of sewers at a cost of 
about half a million sterling. 


A Site for the Battersea Polytechnic has been agreed on. | 
It contains over two acres, and adjoins the Battersea Park. 
Road Board Schools. The subscriptions towards the fund 
amount to 48,000/., but a further sum of 12,000/. is required to. 
secure the endowment from the Charity Commissioners. 

Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, UL.D., has been elected a. 
member of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. : iF 

Mr. William Arrol, contractor for the Tay and Forth - 
Bridges, was on Wednesday presented with the freedom of » 
Dundee, in recognition of his engineering abilities and skill in « 
completing these great undertakings. In returning thanks, Mr. » 


Arrol said he could scarcely express his feelings at that ~ 


moment. He would rather build two bridges than make one © 


speech. 


Considerable Additions have been made to the Wesleyan ~ 
Book Room, City Road, E.C., and special attention has been 
paid to the ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air being 
effected by the latest improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & 
Son’s patent self-acting air-pump ventilator. 

The Little church of Wastdale, situated in the wildest 
nook and remotest part of the English lake district, is to be 
restored. 


Mr. Jobn Sharp, of Balmuir, has offered to purchase some 
land for the purposes of a public recreation ground in the north 
part of Dundee. 

“he House in the Market Place, Brewood, Staffs, where 
the late Mr. Thomas Walker, the contractor, was born, has been 
for some time now occupied by a Mr. Green, chemist, | 

A Report has just been presented. by the engineer of the 
Liverpool Waterworks, regarding the bursting of some of the 
pipes in connection with the Vyrnwy aqueduct, in which he 
says that it is no unusual thing for pipes to burst when water. 
is first put into them, and that the transport of pipes by rail 
frequently weakens them. ‘ 


Mr. Mundella on Saturday distributed the prizes to the 
students of the Stalybridge Mechanics’ Institute, and in his 
address said Englishmen had more energy, more deftness of 
eye and hand, than any people in Europe, and the only fear was 
that they might rest too much upon those qualities, and pay too 
little attention to the intellectual part of each particular craft. 
In matters of art Frenchmen had the start of centuries, but we 
had now a native art of our own of which we had no reason to 
be ashamed and every reason to be proud} ge 
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THERE was no address by ReyNotps in 1789, but on 
December to in the preceding year he spoke to the 
Academy students on GAINsBoROUGH’s practice, and in ‘the 
year following the President took leave of them, We may, 
however, seek in vain through the fifteen discourses of the 
first President for anything that will resemble the address 
delivered by Sir FREDERiIcK LeIcHron on Tuesday evening. 
Rrywnotps did often speak of ancient masters, but it was 
about their way of producing pictures and the qualities of 
their works. ‘They were considered as individuals, each 
having a natural aptitude that was improved by practice. 
REYNOLDS never sought for any remote cause to explain 
their styles except the influence of their brother artists. The 
world has long since ceased to consider things in that way. 
The past exercises influence over individuals, and the artist 
cannot escape from it. RkEyNoLps, who knew very little 
about the Spanish School, was not likely to select it as a 
subject for a discourse; but if he did he would not go 
beyond the lives of the principal artists, and he would explain 
their peculiarities by saying, ‘A man can bring home wares 
only in proportion to the capital with which he goes to 
market.” Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, on the contrary, explains 
the qualities of Spanish painting by going far back and 
showing the influences of race, of the contests against Moorish 
invaders, and of religion, It is shown also how one form of 
art modified the others. In that way the qualities of an 
artist like ZURBARAN become more explicable, But when 
we arrive at a great artist like VELAsquEz, we must allow 
that much is owing to the accidental. VELAsSQUEz was more 
than a Spaniard. WILKIE went so far as to say his works 
resembled those of the English artists, and an affinity with 
him is claimed by more than one school. Indeed, the 
modern Impressionists take him as their patron. But while 
we must admire the power of the great artist whose works 
are supposed to be due mainly to mental vision, it should 
not be forgotten that VELASQUEz was indifferent to beauty, 
the quality which is of the first importance in art. Much 
can be gained from the study of his works, as so many 
artists have discovered, and on that account we are glad to 
find the. President of the Academy has made Spanish art 
the subject of his most eloquent address. 


THE question which excited so much alarm among 
French artists was settled in their favour at the Council of 
Ministers held on Saturday last. This was whether the 
Salon Exhibitions were to be held for the future in the 
Palais de Industrie or in the new Palais des Beaux-Arts in 
the Champ de Mars. The Ministers have decided 
against the emigration, and the exhibitions will continue as 
before. Practically the question was a sort of contest 
between the Government and the Municipality, and the 
former gained. M. ALPHAND has met with a defeat, but he 
is too brave a man to suffer by it, and he will simply 
discover some other means to attract. people to the buildings 
he has preserved. . 


THE question of private rights in respect to parts of 
churches will, we suppose, be again brought before the 
Courts in the case of the church of West Peckham, Kent. 
Adjoining the chancel is a chapel, which it is admitted has 
belonged for some centuries to one family. The steps 
which lead from the chancel to the chapel, and which form 
the only means of access between the two, are now con- 
sidered to be an obstruction, and when a faculty for the 
restoration of the chancel was lately applied for, the 
removal of the steps was among the matters which were to 
be dealt with. The owner naturally objected to interference 
with his property, but the authorities of the church, while 
admitting his rights over the chapel, contended that the 
steps were church property. Dr. TRISTRAM, the com- 
missary who heard the case, had some doubts about his 
authority to deal with the steps, and it was agreed as a move 
in the litigation that a rule prohibiting him from inter- 
fering should be applied for in the High Court. On 
Tuesday the case came before the Court and a rule wisi for 
prohibition was granted. This, of course, will allow the 
evidence to be gone into at length. The case is unique, 
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but the principle is common enough. It may now seem 
absurd for an individual to possess a special means of 
approach from a chancel, but we must remember that in 
the old days it was not difficult to gain rights in churches 
that seem contrary not only to equity but to common 
sense. However, if the owner of the chapel can prove 
that he and his predecessors have used the steps for an 
adequate time, the question of fitness wiil not count for 
much. At the same time, if there is the least doubt about 
the title, it is right to make an effort to. remove so 
anomalous an arrangement. 


THE paper on the Paris Exhibition which was read by 
Mr. H. TRUEMAN Woop at the meeting of the Society of 
Arts, on Wednesday, is an excellent summary of facts relating 
to that enterprise. The money that was expended has been 
repaid many times over, and, besides, French manufacturers 
will derive great benefit from the Exhibition. Mr. Woop, 


-at the close of his lecture, considered the subject of a’ 


similar Exhibition in London. One on the Paris scale, he 
said, could not pay. There were 25,000,000 visitors, and 
assuming they paid a franc a head, the receipts would be 
1,000,000/., while the expenses were 1,680,000/,. Mr.Woop 
considers that in Paris the buildings were too costly, and. 
he assumes that in London buildings sufficiently adequate 
could be put up for one quarter the sum paid in Paris. As 
regards site, he suggests the selection of the northern 
portion of the Regent’s Park, between the Botanic Gardens 
and the Zoological Gardens. There are means of com- 
munication already between the park and other parts of the 
metropolis, and it would be easy to have the Exhibition 
connected with the Metropolitan Railway. A railway on 
the Decauville system could also be introduced. Mn 
Woon is sanguine about the attractiveness of the Exhibition. 
“‘We could certainly,” he says, ‘‘ bring together, say in 1895, 
a far finer display of the industrial resources of this country 
than France made last summer in the Champ de Mars. 
And, surely, we might reasonably expect far stronger sup- 
port from other countries than she received. We might 
look for important contributions from Germany. The 
United States would unquestionably make far greater efforts 
than they made in Paris. France herself would be no less 
anxious to show those beyond her borders the development 
of her industrial resources than she was to make that 
development evident to her own people and to her visitors: 
In another six years our own colonies—then, let us hope, 
bound in a fresh and firmer federation with the mother- 
country—will be ready to repeat the great success of 1886.” 


A MEETING of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors was held on Tuesday, when Mr. H. LoNGDEN 
read a paper on “‘Old English Ironwork.” He described | 
the characteristics of English ironwork from the twelfth 
century, when a great impetus was given to the art by its 
use for defensive armour, through the Middle Ages to the 
close of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the 
smith gave way to the locksmith and brassworker, and the 
art declined. He quoted from old MS. authorities as to 
the prices of iron and payment of smiths at Westminster 
Abbey and other important buildings, pointing out that at 
Westminster, A.D. 1293, the foreman smith was a highly- 
paid and skilled craftsman. During the fourteenth century 
the first known examples of fire-dogs are to be met with, 
and there was a much greater refinement and improvement 
at this period in the design of ironwork, which was often 
tinned and gilded. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the art was revived by Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN 
and other noted architects. At St. Paul’s Wren had a 
French smith, T1jon. Last century the art declined, when 
iron casting came largely into fashion, to be revived again 
in our own day with the general revival of the decorative 
arts. There were now skilled smiths in England, who, under 
proper tuition and direction, were able to equal, and actually 
were equalling, if not excelling, much of the old work, and 
producing art work with a distinctive style and character of 
its own. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. LoncpEn, 
and when responding, he suggested the drawing of every 
example (and there were many) of old metalwork, wood-, 
work, &c. remaining in Sheffield as a work to be taken in 
hand by the Society, especially by its younger members. 
Put together in book form, the work would be a valuable 
record of local art, and be appreciated by the public. 


SCOTTISH CASTLES.* 


T is seldom the general public bestow much attention or 
patronage on a book which treats of architecture. 
Messrs. Maccrppon & Ross are very fortunate in that 
way, and in others, for the public not only have expressed 
a desire for an enlargement of their work on the castles of 
Scotland, but many have wished to co-operate with the 
authors. In consequence, there are to be four instead of two 
volumes, and the work will thus set forth not only the build- 
ings which on architectural or historical grounds are most 
interesting, but will become ‘a record of the architectural 
features and history of all the castellated and domestic 
structures of any importance erected in the country up to 
the time when the Scottish style of architecture ceased to 
exist.” 

The authors merit all the support which they have 
secured, for in the production of their volumes they have 
been indifferent to trouble and expense. Their work could 
not be produced if they were not inspired by pride in their 
country, and that pride is not likely to be wanting in those 
who take most interest in the pages. It is not to’ be 
imagined that the castles of the North which the authors 
illustrate aze always valuable as architectural works. If 
they were judged by appearance alone they could only rank 
with many examples of fortifications, and in the construc- 
tion of them security rather than beauty was the aim of the 
builders. But everything that is connected even slightly 
with life in Seotland in old days is seen through a medium 
which aggrandizes what is insignificant and makes the 
commonplace become poetic. That visionary. faculty is 
strongest among those who are connected with the North 
by family or racial ties. Many other people of late en- 
deavour to appear as if they also possessed it, and there is 
a politic tolerance of them in Scotland, although natives 
would perhaps be as much delighted as was Lord JEFFREY 
if cockneys were to frankly confess that they were not able 
to discover the beauties which were supposed to spread 
before them. The authors of the work on. castel- 
lated architecture admit the complexity of the causes 
which excite admiration for the ruins when it is said: 
“They recall the great struggle for independence under 
WALLACE and Bruce, the daring exploits of the Douc.as, 
the vigour and chivalry of the JAMEsEs, and their frequent 
expeditions to the remoter parts of the kingdom ; the 
happy as well as the sad experiences of Mary ; the dis- 
turbances of the period of the Reformation ; and the visits 
of James VI. (often forced and unwelcome, and not always 
pleasant for himself) to the castles of his nobility and 
gentry.” Strangers will not, however, be thrilled by those 
historical events, and yet they are the main causes of the 
associations which surround the buildings for Scotsmen. 
The authors recognise this fact, and therefore give an 
abstract of the history of any important events which 
occurred in the castles. 

We have already described tke authors’ method of 
classifying the buildings, 
(1) 1200-1300, (2) 1300-1400, (3) 1400-1542, (4) 1542- 
1700. The history of architecture therefore begins with 
the period of the Normans. ‘There were defensive struc- 
tures prior to their appearance in England, but they were 
less solidly built than the new keeps. It is, however, a 
remarkable fact, say the authors, “that not one Norman 
keep was ever reared in Scotland, which is thus entirely 
free from those marks of subjection to the Norman invader 
which are everywhere impressed upon the soil of England.” 
In the third volume, which, we may say, is complete so far as 
containing examples of the four -periods, there are several 
illustrations of the keep type of castle, some of the most 
interesting being of buildings on the West Coast which 
were intended to command the sea. As a rule they are in 
ruins, but Dunvegan Castle, on Loch Follart, is still in- 
habited. Of course many alterations were made in it from 
time to time. The following remarks on the general 
characteristics of the buildings are interesting :— 


The style of the architecture and facts in the history of others 
enable us to assign a considerable number of the castles of the High- 


* The Castellated and Domestic Architecture o 
the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. A 
Thomas Ross, Architects. Vol. III, 


Scotland, from 
__ By David Macgibbon and 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 


They assume four periods, viz. 


and instructions. 
teenth-century strongholds of Scotland and England, viz. the great 
wall of enceinte with or without towers. They are built with stone 
and mortar, and most of them have the long narrow windows with 
pointed arches or loops of a cruciform design characteristic of the 
period. In some (such as Castle Swin) broad buttresses like those cf 
Norman work are used, and many have the large gateway of the 
period, covered with a pointed arch provided with a portcullis, and 
surmounted by a chamber on the top of the wall, which contaifed the 
machinery for working the latter, and also served asa post for the 
defence of the gateway. The conclusion to which we are led is that 
they are the result of the general policy of the Crown, which was to 
raise fortresses of the thirteenth-century type all over the country, and 
entrust them to the keeping of local barons, for the purpose of main- 
taining law and order, and with a view to insure the carrying out of 
the royal decrees in every part of the dominion. These fortresses 
might either be constructed by royal mandate, or by the powerful — 
barons and chiefs recognised by the Crown, and encouraged to hold 
their lands under the authority of the King, to whom they thereby 
acknowledged themselves vassals, 


The buildings of the second period were erected 
during a time when Scotland suffered from the inter- 
ference of her English neighbours. Some of the castles _ 
were imitations of the southern keeps, in others a wing was ~ 
added, thus forming the L, plan, which was afterwards of 
great importance in the arrangement of buildings. The 
keeps consisted of three storeys; in the basement the 
stores were kept, the hall was the general living and sleeping 
place, and the second floor was reserved for the lord and 
lady. One division is thus noticed :— 


_ There is one chamber which is seldom absent, viz. the 
prison or pit,” an adjunct of some importance at a time 
when every lord of the manor possessed the power of “* pit and 
gallows,” and could imprison and execute as seemed to him right. 
Every castle, therefore, has its prison or ‘‘ pit,” a small chamber about 
8 or 9 feet long by 3 or 4 feet wide, formed in the thickness of the 
wall, and to which access was obtained only by a stone trap-door in 
the floor of a guard-room above. In old castles attention is frequently 
drawn to iron hooks or rings in the vaults, which are said to have been 
used for suspending prisoners. But that isa popular fallacy. Hang- 
ings were generally executed on a large tree near the castle, where the 
victim might be seen, and produce the proper effect on the beholders, 
The gallows-tree is still pointed out in the vicinity of many of the 
larger castles. The hooks in the vaults were used for the innocent 
purpose of hanging up provisions or lamps, while in the prisons are 
carefully-constructed pits such as above described. They had no 
windows, but are usually ventilated by a small opening in the wall, 
placed at a high level, and sloped upwards diagonally through the 
masonry. 


In the fifteenth century there was a great change in 
manners in the North. It was no longer considered neces- 
sary to ignore the individual by regarding people as no more 
than elements of a common life. The keep was preserved, 
but a wing or wings were added in which separate sleeping 
rooms were introduced. The expedients that were adopted 
in order to provide accommodation under the new system 
for retainers is thus described :— 

Sometimes the walls are hollowed oat with small chambers, just 
large enough to hold a bed, Occasionally two of these wall-chambers 
are inserted in the height of one storey, with small stairs leading to the 
upper ones, Even the haunches of the vaults and every odd corner are 
made available for the construction of sleeping places. So peculiar 
and remarkable are these structures, honeycombed with cells, that they 
may tempt one to imagine that they may indicate a traditional form of 
construction handed down from the days of the Celtic brochs. In _ 
other instances, as many chambers as possible, with low ceilings, are 
crammed into the height of the wing of the L plans, and the staircase, 
being in the angle of the wing, served to give access to all these 
pigeon-holes, as well as to the larger apartments of the main keep. 


Another instance of the efficacy of new ideas is seen in 
the efforts to add something pleasing in form to the 
buildings. The corbellings which, in the earlier keeps, 
were as plain as could be, were wrought into moulded 
forms, and thus a decorative feature was introduced which 
still continues to be attractive. Carving was used not only 
in armorial bearings, but where opportunity offered on 
caps and bases. It is evident that in the century many 
suggestions were derived from French - chateaux, especially 
as seen in arrangement of courtyards and offices. This 
is suggested by the plans of the palaces of Stirling and 
Linlithgow, where the quadrangle is completely surrounded 
with buildings, containing the private apartments of the 
Royal Family, as well as the great hall, the chapel, recep-. 
tion-rooms, banqueting hall, &c. 


In the fourth period the old order gave place to new. 
The hall became a dining-room, and “ drawing-rooms, 
galleries, libraries, boudoirs, parlours, and private suites of 
apartments were distributed round the courtyard.” The 
keep, in some cases, became the most ornamental part, 
and where it was supposed to subserve to purposes of 
defence its plan was changed. The wine-cellar superseded 
the “pit” where prisoners awaited execution. A most 
i interesting evolutionary process was in progress, and the 
= authors are warranted in concluding that “had the Renais- 
ey sance .and the English influence not supervened, it seenis 
that Scottish architecture would have worked into a 
characteristic Domestic style, in which most of its picturesque 
features would have been preserved, while its rude and 
warlike elements would have been gradually dropped.” 

The question will be asked why the perfected Scottish 
style which in those days was abandoned cannot be de- 
veloped in our time? In no other part of the country are 
circumstances so favourable for the production of a national 
style. ‘The modern Scotsman who has made his fortune, 
and wishes to spend a part of it ona country mansion, is 
generally in favour of one that bears some resemblance to 
the old castellated dwellings. Englishmen who are fas- 
cinated by the North will be found to be still more pre- 
possessed by the old castles, and will give more attention 
to style than they do in the South. The Americans, when 
they arrive, will not care to have anything that will recall 
New York or Chicago to their minds. When so many 
things are favourable to a nineteenth-century Scottish style, 
why is it not produced? Plenty of money has been laid 
out on adaptations and on imitations of ancient work, 
but we can see nothing which suggests that the Scottish 
architects have cared to attain anything that would hereafter 
be accepted as characteristic of our time and a consequence 
of preceding efforts, 

It is, however, never too late to mend ; and let us hope 
some student of to-day may be inspired by the volumes of 
Messrs. Maccispon & Ross to the efforts which are 
necessary. Whatever may be its effect on architectural 
study, there is no doubt that in this work Scottish castel- 
lated architecture has been analysed -and described with 
a competency that is without precedent, 


ROYAL ACADEMY PRIZES. 


ae following prizes were awarded to students of the Royal 

Academy on Tuesday :—Historical painting—Ax Episode 
of the Deluge, gold medal and travelling studentship (2o00/.), 
Herbert Jamies Draper. Landscape painting — Morning, 
“ Hail, Smiling Morn, Turner gold medal and scholarship 
(502), Ursula Wood ; proxime accessit, Frank Dickson. Land- 
scape painting—7he Angler's Haunt, Creswick prize (302.), 
Elizabeth M. Nichol ; proxdme accessit, Helen Margaret Plews. 
Painting of a figure from the life—silver medal, first, John 
Henry Frederick Bacon ; silver medal, second, Stephen Briggs 
Carlill. Painting of a head from life—silver medal, first, 
Elizabeth M. Nichol ; silver medal, second, Robert Ambrose 
Dudley. Copy of an oil painting—Portrazt of Philip IV., by 
Velasquez, silver medal, first, not awarded ; silver medal, second, 
Walter Ernest Spindler. Copy of a landscape— View of Dolbad- 
dern Castle, by J. M. W. Turner, R A., silver medal, George Spen- 


cer Watson. Cartoon ofa draped figure—Lady Macbeth walking 


in her sleep, “ Macbeth,” act v. scene I, silver medal and prize 
(25/.), Paul Raphael Montford. Design 
figure picture—St. Peter denying Christ, Armitage prizes, first 
(302. and bronze medal), Gerald Edward Moira; second (104), 
W. T. Maud.* Design for the decoration of a portion of a 
public building—A harvest festival, prize (402), Gertrude E. 
Demain Hammond. Drawing of a figure from the life—silver 
medal, first, William T. Maud ; silver medal, second, Percy 
Short. Set of six drawings of a figure from the life—first prize 
(502 ), Percy Short; second prize (25Z.), Stephen Briggs Carlill ;* 
third prize (152.), Francis Joseph Mackenzie ; fourth prize (107), 
Mederick Dudley Walenn. Drawing of a head from the life— 

ver medal, first, Florence Hannam; silver medal, second, 

arion Clarkson. Drawing of a statue or group—silver medal, 
first, not awarded ; silver medal, second, Beatrice Emma Par- 
sons. Drawing ofa statue or group—prize (10/.), Guy E. Broun 
Morison. Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters and 
sculptors only), the New Staircase at the National Gallery— 
silver medal, Helen Sarah Squire. Line engravings of a 
drawing of a figure from the life—gold medal and prize (252 ) 


d 
* Disqualified, owing to having received the same prize before, 


| nO competition, 
medal and travelling studentship (200/.), William Goscombe 
John ; proxime accessit, Henry Charles Fehr. Set of three 
models of a figure from the 
Wenlock Rollins ; second prize (207), Charles John Allen. 


medal, not awarded. Model of 
medal, first, Thomas Richard 


medal, first, 
Arthur Horwitz. 


baths, gold medal 
not awarded. Set of architectural drawings—the Great Hall, 


Jacques ; silver medal, second, Ernest W. M. Wonnacott. 
of architectural designs (Upper School)—prize (25/.), Thomas 
Davison. 
drawing in outline 
a year each, tenable for two 


done in the examination for 
studentship, have been awarded—in Painting, to Ernest 


‘was modern to Pericles. 


in monochrome for a 


Composition in sculpture—Parting, gold 


life — first prize (50/.), John - 


Model of a design—the Finding the Lody of Abel, first prize 
(307.), Henry Charles Fehr ; second prize (10/.), Andrea C, 
Lucchesi. Design for a medal—saving of life from fire, silver 
a figure from the life—silver 
Essex ; silver medal, second, 
Sidney Herbert Physick. Model of a statue or group—silver 
not awarded; silver medal, second, Herbert 
Model of a statue or _group — prize 
(toé.), Reginald Arthur, Design in architecture — public 
and travelling studentship (2c0/.), 
Hampton Court Palace, silver medal, first, George Harry 
Set 


Set of drawings of an architectural design (Lower 
School)—prize (1o/.), Alexander Mackintosh. Perspective 
(open to architects only)—inside of the 
Chapter-house, Westminster, silver medal, no competition. 

The Landseer Scholarships in painting and sculpture of 4o/. 
years, given for the best work 
passing into the second term of 


Spence and William T. Maud; in sculpture, to Henry Charles 
Fehr, 


THE PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS 
OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE.* 
By EpwArp J. Tarver, F.9.A, F.R.I.B.A. 


AAT HEN your secretary did me the honour to invité mete 

read a paper before you, it took me somte time to con- 
sider whether I was qualified to address a learned Society like 
yours on any particular subject relating to our profession The 
circumstance, however, of my having lectured on the history of 
architecture for six years at the Architectural Association in 
London has led to my holding some strong convictions on the 
subject of modern architecture, and therefore I answered your 
secretary that this was a matter in which I felt deep interest, 
and he accordingly booked me for a paper thereon, 

I feel convinced, for example, that among the buildings of 
various shapes and sizes that have been rising about us during 
the last twenty years, a certain amount of harmony is gradually 
becoming recognisable, and is forming the basis of a distinct 
modern style ; so much so that it seems to be surely worth 
while to examine the ingredients of this style, and to select and 
improve upon such as are worth keeping, and to reject the 
many nonsensical forms and features that have got mixed up 
with them by thoughtless architects 

There need be no reproach conveyed or implied by the term 
“modern.” We are accustomed to speak in terms of uns 
qualified praise of “ancient” architecture, as if there were a 
particular value to be attached to the term “ancient.” A little 
reflection, however, will show that ancient architecture wa; 
“modern” to those who built it. For instance, the Parthenon 
Westminster Abbey, again, is a 
building to which several kings made additions, each in 
the modern style of his day. And so on, during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance and down to the end of the last 
century, it will be found that every man who built a church or 
house did so in the then modern style, adding to his building a 
slight variation by inventing some improvement upon the last 
one he had seen. In this way tradition was kept alive, 
alongside of a constant but gradual change which produced 
successive styles. Of course, the Renaissance broke the 
thread of Gothic tradition ; but it did so by gentle impulses, 
which produced many phases of the two styles in beautiful com- 
bination before the Gothic element died out, an event which did 
not happen in some parts of the country—notably Yorkshire 
and Lancashire—till the last century. It may, indeed, survive 
still in out-of-the-way places as the traditional style of the 
neighbourhood. As to the several waves, as they may be 
called, of the Renaissance, each bore on its crest some manner 
of building that filtered through most of the contemporary 
buildings, and thus became traditional. The commonest 
house doorway of the last century is evidence of this tradition 
being understood and practised by any ordinary builder. 

At last tradition was allowed to die out, and the new state of 
things introduced in the present century consisted. in reviving, 
or attempting to revive, certain past styles in their entirety, and 
it became a matter of fashion which particular style was to be 
thus imitated. I need not go through this queer epoch before 
Re PRN SIRS 5 Scales tak Seth Bie Pay 2 
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You all know how fiercely the Battle 
of the Styles was waged by the advocates of Classic and Gothic 
respectively. The intimate knowledge of both styles that has 
been thus acquired has, however, been of immense value to 
us, if we will now use our knowledge in the right way. 

The point I wish to keep prominently in view is that a 
Classic building was considered by the classicists to be the 
right sort to live and work in, and that a Gothic building was 
admitted to be correct for praying in—not for a congregation 
who had been preserved in a fossil state since the Middle Ages, 
but for the very same individuals who lived and worked within 
Classic walls on week days, 

What chance was there of keeping the lamp of true archi- 
tecture burning under such contradictory conditions? Such a 
division of fashions (for it is nothing more nor less) was simply 
impossible before the Renaissance, and the instances of using 
the Gothic style for churches, while other buildings were 
Renaissance, even in the days of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren, are so few as to be exceptions which prove the rule. 
Wren’s Renaissance churches and steeples are examples of 
what an architect can do in the traditional style of his day. It 
so happened that few churches had been built in England since 
the old Gothic ones, and so there was every inducement for 
him to copy them. He did fat better than that—he studied 
them, as every sensible man would do, and then translated 
them into the language of his day. 

In the present century the use of distinct styles has been 
carried to the utmost extent in some of our schools and similar 
institutions where the buildings generally are in one style, 
except the chapel, which is Gothic, While the Gothic revival 
was in full swing its advocates honestly believed in its adapt- 
ability to all our needs, and used it for everything, as well as 
the chapel, but we must now admit that this purity of style 
sometimes produced a severe strain upon our ideas of true 
comfort in our homes. 

‘Refine it as we will there is always something in a completely 
Gothic modern room which jars.upon our feelings. I believe that 
an Englishman left entirely to his own inclinations prefers not to 
sit down to a solitary meal in a room containing that pronounced 
and aggressive architecture which is presented by the revived 
Gothic style. A stone and marble arched chimneypiece, with 
its construction forced upon his notice, is likely to give him 
indigestion ; a ceiling heavily cross-ribbed with oak in the truest 
Tudor style affects his sense of the fitness of things as he looks 
up to it between his meat and his pudding ; a sternly-repeated 
diaper on the walls seems to rebuke him for toying with his 
dessert. There is no better test of the effect of architecture 
upon the human mind than than of sitting down to a solitary 
meal therein, and it may be safely asserted that quiet horizontal 
lines, simple surfaces and unobtrusive colour, tend to produce 
the greatest mental comfort. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since some few 
architects, who had begun practice in the Gothic school, 
determined -to deliver their clients from slavery to rigid 
correctness of style, and to study their mental and bodily 

omfort instead. It was a bold step to take, and it still has 
o be tempered to the shorn client by applying some name to 
the style of his house, and so, for the sake of peace and quiet, 
the term Queen Anne style has been murmured into his con- 
fiding ears. 

By this time the public have become very ready to avail 
themselves of the attention to their comforts which is to be 
found in most houses of the present day, and the demand for 
such houses has steadily increased from year to year, while an 
equally free treatment has spread to our public buildings, 
with one notable exception, namely, our churches. There are 
not wanting those who will say, “So much the better 
for our churches.” Well, I can only repeat that, before the 
present century, architects devoted as much inventive thought 
to their churches as they did to their houses. 

The present century has even seen that which may be 
called a wilful “ lack of invention,” produced at great cost, in 
order to replace “invention.” I refer to the case of Canterbury 
Cathedral, where one old western tower, invented by a 
Norman architect, has been actually taken down in order to 
make way for an uninvented copy ofits fellow tower, which was 
invented in the fifteenth century. 

Now, granting that similarity of outline in the two western 
towers was desired by those who wished to spend their money 
in improving .the cathedral, even that is no reason for simi- 
larity of detail. There are, indeed, some instances in which 
the Medizeval architects found it most suitable to carry on the 
general appearance of an old church when they enlarged or 
rebuilt a portion of it; but they took care to do so in the 
modern style of their own day so far as the details were con- 
cerned, and I think we all take most interest in those pairs of 
Medizeval western towers which contain some slight differences 
—even if built almost at the same time—and where the archi- 
tect has availed himself of the chance of making one a little 
tpead oe ae other. We certainly feel more interest in an 

ilding of various styles than in one built in the same 
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style throughout. If it had not been for the invention of gradual 
improvements, the successive styles could not have come into 
existence; and how very monotonous our old churches would be . 
if they had all been built in the Saxon manner, for example, 
just because the architects of each succeeding age had not 
dared to waver from the style of their predecessors. Well, if 
we admire the several styles of ancient architecture, we must, in 
order to be consistent, try to carry on the series by inventing 


‘a style of our own, otherwise our admiration is very shallow 
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and misplaced. 

This is just what we are doing in our civil and domestic 
architecture, not so much by inventing new forms (for that is 
well-nigh impossible) as by adapting old forms to our needs 
and combining them in new ways that were not wanted in 
former times. That is to say, we devote a large amount of 
original thought to the fulfilment of our client’s wishes, and it 
is generally admitted that this has been done successfully. It 
certainly seems, on the face of it, to be very disrespectful to 
our churches not to devote an equal amount of original thought 
to the designing of them. /On this point it should be fairly 
admitted that the churches of our best church architects do 
exhibit many good arrangements that distinguish them from 
their Medizeval prototypes ; that is to say, they are excellent 
versions of this or that century work, but the old architects of 
this or that century did not build versions of the style of some 
previous century. : 

It is not intended to find fault with the pioneers of the 
Gothic revival. They probably could not have made a better 
start than by copying old examples, especially under the 
advice of Rickman, who, in the preface to the 1825 edition of 
his valuable and well-known work, states that its object is “to 
afford the guardians of our ecclesiastical edifices such clear 
and discriminative remarks on buildings now existing as would 
enable them to judge with considerable accuracy of the 
restorations necessary to be made in those venerable edifices 
that are under their peculiar care; and also, by leading them 
to the study of such as still remain in a perfect state, to render 
them more capable of deciding on the various designs for 
churches in imitation of the English styles which may be pre- 
sented to their choice.” Here we see direct copying is recom- 
mended ; but from 1825 to 1889—over half a century—is more ~ 
than sufficient time for learning this part of our business. It 
has now become mere child’s play. 

To repeat the instance of Sir Christopher Wren, he did not, 
as a rule, devote his genius to producing here a version of a 
thirteenth-century church and there a version of a fifteenth- 
century one. He evidently admired the outline of the Medizeval 
towers and spires, and he invented his own rendering of them, 
so that there is no mistake about the date of his work. His 
Gothic buildings are few in number, and may be due to some 
particular wish on the part of his clients, and this is, of course, 
a difficult matter to face. Many of us know the danger of 
suggesting any but a Gothic church to a client—it upsets his 
mental digestion, and he will prefer what he calls the recog- 
nised style of architecture for churches. So that a great deal 
of popular prejudice has to be allowed for in reviewing the 
enormous number of the Gothic churches of our day. 

Some architects, however, pride themselves on having their 
own way with their clients, and it is rather disappointing to see 
these men producing designs, all at the same time, in various 
styles. It looks as if style were to their minds a mere skin, 
and their playful dalliance, first with one and then with another 
style, strengthens the pessimist views of those critics who say 
that there never can be a new Style. It is fair toask, Why not? 
and it is equally fair to assert that the surest process of 
choking the formation of a style is the constant imitation of 
old ones. 

You all know the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings—a Society which, with some pardonable excess of 
zeal, has, after all, done most useful work in opening the eyes 
of the public to the mistakes committed in the name of restora- 
tion. This Society objects, with good reason, to the tampering 
with the ancient history of buildings by replacing missing 
portions in imitation of ancient work. Of such restorations it 
may be said, the better they are the worse they are, as regards 
falsifying the historical evidence of the buildings. But this 
Society would not have a leg to stand on, would indeed have 
no ratson a’étre, if we could make such additions to ancient 
buildings in the style of our own day. Or, if the Society were 
to object to such a procedure, we should reply that we were 
merely continuing one thing which they profess to admire, 
namely, the history of these old buildings. 

Some members of the Society consider that ancient build- 
ings are too sacred (not from a religious, but from an art point 
of view) to be touched at all except in the way -of maintenance, 
and the respect due to old work has been fostered by them as 
well as by all architects who can appreciate it ; but no Society 
can interfere with the liberty of an incumbent to enlarge his 
church, if that be found to be the best and wisest thing to do, 
and it is possible to make such an enlargement distinct from - 
and yet harmonious with the rest of the building. This can be 
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easily done even now by adopting some treatment of Gothic 
that is not to be found in any part of the old church. We may 
hope, however, to see in a few years something even more 
distinctly our own adopted in such cases. 

Before passing on to examples which will show-the process 
of style formation, it should be noted that not only the archi- 
tecture but all the arts and crafts of any given period shared in 
the general character of style. Examine the wares of any 
period and there will be found in them some ornament or 
other indication reflecting the contemporary architecture. In 
this direction, also, there is as much ground for hope of a 
modern style as there is in our civil and domestic buildings 
These arts and crafts are being rescued from neglect by many 
of the cultivated artists of our day, who do not consider it 
beneath their dignity to design those things which make our 
iving rooms enjoyable. The easel picture is no longer the 
‘ole desire of a purchaser of art work. A wall or ceiling 

ainted by the highest artist in the land, or a bronze figure 
e om the same hand, is considered a valuable possession. The 
President of the Royal Academy -not only preaches the pro- 
uction of such works of art, but practises what he preaches. 
And this noble example is influencing the humbler arts and 
crafts, as may be seen from the second exhibition thereof that 
s just over in London, Last year’s exhibits were transferred to 
Liverpool, and this year’s are to be transferred to Glasgow— 
satisfactory evidence of the interest taken in this movement in 
various places. 

If all the arts hang together so that we do not run the 
danger of being pained by a discordant note in looking at a 
building and its contents, we shall have established a school of 
English art that will defy spasmodic changes of fashion. Such 
changes are often the cause of serious loss to manufacturers 

‘and craftsmen. It is not an unknown thing for a stock of 
‘goods to be suddenly shelved in consequence of an importation 
of foreign articles, such importation being due to the new fancy 
having been taken up by some leader of fashion. The manu- 
facturer may have sufficient capital to tide over the withdrawn 
demand for his wares—in fact, his trade instincts will impel him 
to deal in the new “line,” that hateful word which suggests a 
sudden glut that must be cleared off to make place for yet 
another new line. But what of the craftsman whose patient 
work has been suddenly cast to the winds? Some will say, let 
him set to work and beat the importers in their own line. This 
is all very well, but it is both difficult for the men and damaging 
to art. 

A steadily-improving style of architecture and a sympathy 
pervading the sister arts must surely, in the long run, benefit 
everyone all round. The architect will sacrifice, perhaps, a few 
pet notions in order to lend the assistance of his oar to rowing 
the boat along, the painters-and sculptors will keep stroke with 
him, and it is not beyond hope that public opinion may yet be 
qualified to steer the crew. 

It always seems rather invidious to name architects before 
‘other artists, and not a little irritation has been set up amongst 
painters and sculptors by an apparent assumption of leadership 
by our profession. The fact is that, to a certain extent, we 
cannot help ourselves from taking the initiative as regards 
‘decorative painting and sculpture. Until a building has been 
conceived by an architect what is there to paint or carve? It 
must be indicated, if only by a marginal note, on the architect’s 
drawings first of all ; and an architect cannot very well trouble 
a brother artist to work on his design before it is submitted to 
the client. It may be safely asserted, however, that the more 
an architect understands of painting and sculpture the less will 
he attempt to dogmatise impertinently to those who are perfectly 
able to snub such impertinence. 

A closer acquaintance and union is now being formed be- 
tween artists in all branches. Our Art Workers’ Guild in London, 
where we successively elect a painter, a sculptor, an architect,a 
decorator, and so on, as our Master, is certainly the most 
enjoyable Society to which I have the honour to belong. 
Other Societies fulfil other necessary functions; but the varied 
views on our common art that one hears expressed at the 
Guild are beneficial to all, and not least to architects. 

(To be continued.) 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


a Mate -usual monthly meeting was held on the 3rd inst., the 

president, Mr. John Keppie, in the chair, when a paper 
on Elgin Cathedral was read by Mr. William Tait Connor. 
A historical sketch, from its foundation down through the 
recurring destructions and restorations, was given with con- 
siderable minuteness, no little research having been expended 
in gathering accurate information from varied sources. Elgin 
Cathedral must in many respects have been in its completeness 
the finest of Scottish cathedrals, among the very largest, and 
unique in its possession of a five-aisled nave and an octagonal 
chapter-house. The western doorway and the east gable, 


which remain,-best show in their magnificence what the whol 
edifice must have been. The story of its decline and fall— 
literally in the case of the central and western towers—is sad 
enough, but only the mildest of the ravages can in this case be 
laid to the Reformers’ charge. MHarried by the Wolf of 
Badenoch, despoiled by the cupidity of the Government in the 
seventeenth century, and thereafter the quarry of the country 
side until so ‘lately as 1820, the marvel is that so much fine 
work remains. The description of the various features was 
illustrated by measured drawings prepared by the essayist 
during the past autumn, supplemented by water-colour and 
pencil sketches, the work of other members, and by photo- 
graphy. A discussion followed, opened by Mr. Henry Mitchell, 
and at its-close the customary vote of thanks was awarded to 
Mr. Connor. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE, THE EIFFEL TOWER, 
AND THE DOVER-CALAIS BRIDGE.* 


Ce engineering—not more truly, but, perhaps, more 

perceptibly than any other division of human progress— 
enables us to realise the enormous capabilities, the miraculous 
powers to which man has already attained. Fifty years hence 
may be better appreciated than is possible now, the tremendous 
impetus which has heen given to this world’s progress by the” 
Herculean labours of our two heroes of to-night--Benjamin 
Baker and Alexandre Gustave Eiffel. 


Former Bridges. 

The ill-fated Tay Bridge, which at the time Will Carleton 

the American poet, spoke of as— 
This world’s latest man devised wonder—the far famous 
bridge of the Tay, 

although of greater total length than the new Forth one, 
dwindles by its side into comparative insignificance, for, in 
reality, it is little more than a series of inconsiderable spans. 
Westminster Bridge, which stirred to its depth the patriotic 
pride of Wordsworth, when he wrote of the scene on the 


river— 
Earth hath not anything to show more fair, 


is now looked upon as a forgotten child of the past. And our 
gloriously enormous London Bridge will be found, in its entire 
length, to reach but half-way across one single Forth Bridge 

span. 

: If we look at Robert Stephenson’s once great, now simple 

Menai tubular bridge, and compare its individual 600 feet 

spans with Mr. Baker’s latest clear jumps into space of 
1,710 feet, then, perhaps, we shall more readily realise the 

enormous strides engineering has latterly taken. It is well known 

what elaborate investigations were conducted by Mr. Fairbairn 

in testing the relative horizontal compressive powers of cir- 

cular, elliptical and rectangular tubes, and to what extent these 

proved in favour of the rectangular shape. But, despite these 
elaborate calculations, all Mr. Stephenson did (of course it 

counted for much in those days) was to plant a beam across 

two piers in the clumsiest of prehistoric styles, merely and 

naturally taking care to make his hollow beam sufficiently deep 

for the bearing. The originality and daring of Telford’s bridge 

over the Severn at Buildwas, in Shropshire, “consisting of a 

single arch, 130 feet in span,” seems almost to be wandering 

back to the beginning of the world. John Rennie’s “splendid 

bridge” at Southwark, over the Thames, and which, seventy 

years ago was “the largest iron bridge yet constructed,” seems 

almost a standing mockery of the petty puerilities of “those 

good old times.” 

Then came the apparently happy idea of suspension bridges 
to supersede the ordinary arch or girder form. But this prin- 
ciple of unstable equilibrium was a most faulty conception, 
inasmuch as the natural tendency is to change the curve of the 
supporting chains as the rolling load changes its position on 
the way beneath, resulting, theoretically, in a swing movement 
which would throw the load slap off the other end. Over the 
Avon, at Clifton, near Bristol, is perhaps the fairest specimen 
in England for neatness and beauty ; while the Franz-Joseph sus- 
pension bridge over the Danube at Vienna is far away the finest I 
know of, until we come to the great Brooklyn Bridge, which 
has one clear span of 1,600 feet. This gigantic monster, the 
last and largest of its kind, served as a model to the late Sir 
Thomas Bouch (engineer of the old Tay Bridge) for his pro- 
jected double suspension bridge, which was to have spanned 
the Forth, but that public confidence in this eminent engineer 
was completely destroyed when the Tay Bridge gave way so 
fatally. The Act of Parliament permitting its erection, and 
Mr, William Arrol’s contract to build it, were both repealed 
after that sad event. To me, the suspension principle, scientific- 
ally interesting and beautifully ingenious as it undoubtedly is, 


* Notes of a lecture delivered by Mr. Frédéric E, Thomasson, at 
Worcester, December 6, 1889. 
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still appears as the crowning absurdity of the engineering mind, 
and equally impractical and theoretically unsound as the older 
cast-iron arches. The future will recognise but one form for 
great iron bridges—compound girders, which may be trussed 
for extra large spans until they become cantilevers. Thus we 
shall find civil engineering remain, what it has long striven 
to avoid, merely a branch development of architecture in iron. 
Many of the life-long and elaborate investigations, while 
endeavouring to realise sophistical theories, will find themselves 
reduced to the simplest of formulz: 


Forth Bridge History. 

When Sir Thomas Bouch’s scheme fell through, Messrs. 
Fowler (now Sir John) & Baker brought forward plans on Mr. 
Baker’s new cantilever principle, and which were heartily 
endorsed by Messrs. Harrison & Barlow, upon which recom- 
mendation the railway companies accepted the design, which 
has at last been realised. The Forth. and Tay Bridges 
in conjunction will open a direct railway service between King’s 
Cross, London, and the whole of the north of Scotland; and 
will reduce the ride from any town north of Edinburgh (such 
as Inverness, Dundee, Aberdeen and Perth), by from one to 
one and a half hours. 

The first two years fully were occupied in perfecting the 
designs and calculating the proportional strains, and it was not 
until 1883 that a real start was made, nor do I suppose the 
bridge will be in full working order much before June 1890, 
The original estimate of 1,600,000/, will probably reach between 
two and three millions before the work is actually completed. 
I may as well here mention that the Britannia tubular bridge 
over the Menai Straits, which I have before noticed, cost 
600,000/,, with a total length of only 1,511 feet, against the 
8,098 feet of the whole Forth Bridge. The old Tay Bridge 
ran away with about 350,000/, though by now it has cost 
650,coo/, Westminster Bridge, cost but 235,000/., its several 
arches reaching no greater total than 1,160 feet. 


Approach Viaducts. 

The great interest of the Forth Bridge is, of course, centred 
in the three great cantilevers ; still, some special interest per- 
tains to the comparatively small piers and girders known as 
the approach viaducts. These contain together thirteen tall 
masonry piers of lofty height, supporting enormous lattice 
girders 22 feet 6 inches deep, with a width of two railway tracks 
and two four-feet footways. At the river end of each approach 
is an enormous masonry tower, wherein is formed the junction 
between the viaducts and the cantilevers. The spans are of 
165 feet. But whatever interest attaches to these is in the 
novel and sensible method employed in raising these enormous 
girders to their great altitude of 150 feet, in comparison with 
the method employed by Stephenson with his tubular bridge. 
He built his great tubes, 472 feet long, on the dry land, 
then floated them out on large pontoons to their respective 
piers (which had already been completely finished), then he 
raised the tubes bodily into position ina manner which pro- 
duced the admirable eulogy of Mr. G. D. Dempsey, who 
writes :—“ If there is one part in the design of these stupendous 
bridges which evinces boldness greater than another, it is the 


first idea of raising a weight of 1,800 tons, through an elevation. 


of 100 feet, over a rapid stream 460 feet in width, and utterly 
without scaffolding of any kind over the opening.” The exhibi- 
tion of such power by means of simple hydraulic jacks is 
undoubtedly most startling ; but how much more worthy of 
praise is the man who achieves the same result in so simple a 
manner as to avoid all this enormous labour and its consequent 
cost? In these approach viaducts Mr. Baker built the piers to 
a height of 18 feet above the high-water level, constructed. 
wood platforms between the piers, built his girders over the 
piers in single lengths equal to two spans each, and when they 
were built he fixed a hydraulic jack to the two outer piers, 
pushed the girders up a few feet, wedged them up, built the 
masonry so much higher, fixed the jacks upon the new 
height, pushed the girders a few more feet up, built the stone- 
work under them again, and so on, time after time, until 
gradually they reached their altitude of 150 feet odd without 
that tremendous exertion to which Mr. Stephenson unneces- 
sarily went, 


(To be continued.) 


TESSERZE. 


Artist and Craftsman. 
W. DYcE. 
i N an early stage of seciety—as indeed must always, to a great 
extent, be the case in the highest kinds of art—the artist 
and artificer, the designer and manufacturer, are-the same 
individuals, This state of things, though on the whole highly 
favourable to the influence of taste on works of industry, is 
incompatible with’ low/prices or (which is the same thing) wit 


extensive production. In particular, the difficulty and tedious- 
ness of the manipulation of materials so unyielding as metallic 
substances, while they place a limit on production as it respects - 


- quantity, have a tendency to confine the character of the 


things produced to the two extremes of rudeness and elabota- 
tion. So long as the cheapness of an article was attained, not 
by increasing the mechanical facilities for its production, but 
by diminishing the amount of hand-labour bestowed upon it, 
metal-working, so far as the mass of the people was concerned, 
could never extend itself beyond the few indispensable requi- 
sites of everyday life, which, to be cheap enough, must be of 
the rudest description—such, in fact, as we still see in the 
specimens of household and other utensils among Oriental 
manufactures. With respect to the wealthier classes, on the 
other hand, the inducements lay in the opposite direction ; it 


was the interest of the artificer to enhance the value of his _ 


productions by elaborate and varied workmanship of an orna- 
mental kind, for which alone he was likely to obtain adequate 
remuneration, Thus every single production on which labour — 
beyond a certain indispensable amount was bestowed partook 
more or less of the character of a specific work of art, identified 
with the producer as an artist, and reproducible only by a 
reiteration of the original process by the same or equally 
competent hands. It is not difficult to anticipate the effects 
which the substitution of machinery for hand labour must pro- 
duce on this aboriginal character of industry. However great 
the improvement likely to arise, both with respect to quality 
and cheapness, in the fabrication of objects of utility, it was 
inevitable that, for a time at least, a deterioration should take ~ 
place in ornamented manufactures. The old relation, or rather 
identity, between the artist and artificer must cease to exist 
under a system in which the application of ornament depended 
no longer solely on the skill of individual artist-workmen, but 
on the capabilities of mechanism, or chiefly so. The influence ~ 
of taste accordingly had to be exerted by new methods, which, 
from the necessities of the case, could only develop themselves 
slowly. In the first place, the earliest efforts of machine labour 
are directed to the production of objects in their simplest and 
least ornateform. Imperfection of machinery, and the primary 
purpose of machine labour, viz., cheap and extensive produc- 
tion, both tend to impose this condition, and to impart to 
manufactures a mechanical and unartistic character. It is not 
only the interest of the manufacturer, but matter of necessity, — 
in the first instance, to exclude whatever cannot be easily and 
cheaply executed ; and thus, on the application of machinery - 
to any new branch of industry, there occurs in almost every 
case an interval during which the services of the designer are 
reduced to their minimum, even if they are not, for the time, — 
virtually dispensed with. But apart from this consideration, 
it is to be remarked, secondly, that the application of machinery — 
brings with it new difficulties in the way of taste. On the one 
hand, the conceptions of the designer are not, as before, limited 
solely by his skill as a workman. The capabilities of each 
particular process of manufacture have now to be studied ; and 
the adaptation of design to these forms of itself an art of con- 
siderable difficulty and of slow acquirement, fettered as it is 
by questions of economy in execution, and embarrassed and 
impeded by continual improvements, or, at least, changes in the 
machinery or process employed, On the other hand, the 
mise en fabrigue and the finishing processes, if they do not 
necessarily in most cases fall into the hands of persons artistic. ” 
ally disqualified, do so, at least, in the first instance; and this 
obstacle to the due execution of ornamental work not only 
becomes inveterate by use, but has mistaken views of economy — 
in favour of its perpetuation. 


Photography in Relation to Art. 
J. GLAISHER. 
Viewing photography in connection with art, it may at first 


appear as if a vast and powerful rival had risen up against and 


was destined to depress her in exact proportion to the superiority 
of the operations of nature over those of man. In its success 
we perhaps expect to behold a transcript of objects and com- 
positions more elaborate and more truthful than any the greatest 
genius could ever hope to achieve. United to this, and in 
addition to the rich Vandyke browns and Claude Lorraine tints, 
by the agency of chemicals whose existence is yet unknown, 
we may see foreshadowed a perfection of colouring as yet 
never imagined. By improvements in the camera and the 
daily increasing practical knowledge of experimenters, 
we may expect to behold compositions embodying a de- 
gree of reality otherwise beyond our power of attain- 
ment. ‘The truthful delineation of the various and just relations 
of the architectural edifice, the groups of figures at its base, 
the middle distance blended into the horizon by gradations so 
fine and truthful as to defy the utmost efforts on our part to 
surpass or even equal, are indications only of that which will 
ultimately be achieved by the photographist, rich in experience 
and knowledge of the processes of photographic art. But this 

1s a superficial and imperfect view of the case, not as regards 

the ultimate perfection of photography itself, but as concerning 
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its influence upon art. I 
will be closely linked ; but so far from becoming a rival it wil 
prove a most useful auxiliary, and a means by which the artist 
of merit may rise higher in reputation and eminence. By using 


‘photography as a means of replacing the purely mechanical 


parts of his labour, the work of the artist may be much 
lightened ; and as, by speedy transit from place to place, man’s 
life is virtually lengthened, so by relieving his path from that 
‘part of his labour which involves an expenditure of time dis- 
proportionate to the end attained, one great obstacle to the 
achievement of success isremoved. Never need the artist fear 
that the employment of its services in conjunction with his 
‘pencil, or his adaptation of it in any way to his art, will ever 
derogate from that art, or render him aservile copyist ; we may 
rather predict that each improvement in photography will tend 
to place both the paintei’s and the sculptor’s art on a firmer 
and surer basis. It is likely that time will show that this 
beautiful compound of-art and science will essentially cast its 
weight into the balance of art, and in future render itself more 
and more inseparable from, and essential to, her interests. 
That. photography will have a great tendency to depress 
mediocrity ; that, from the date of the general application of 
photography to the illustration of scenes daily passing around 
us, will commence a new era in pictorial representation ; that it 
will greatly enrich us with authentic records of works, that 
would otherwise pass away without a single detaining effort 
from the hand of the artist, owing to their being of too transient 
‘a nature to admit of the accuracy and detail necessary to give 
it value in future ages, we may safely predict. 


Brockedon the Artisi’s Pencils, 
M. DUFRENOY. 

Drawing pencils of the first-quality, known in commerce as 
“ Brookman’s,” were made with small prisms sawn from pure 
Massive graphite, and placed in grooves in wood. Pieces of 
eraphite sufficiently large to be thus used are very rare, and 
the mine of Borrowdale, in Cumberland, whence they have 
been obtained, is almost entirely exhausted. Mr. Brockedon 
was long occupied in seeking for some method which might 
enable him to employ for black lead pencils the powder of pure 
graphite without cementing it by any substance, which inevit- 
ably injures the quality. He endeavoured to render the powder 
coherent by submitting it to enormous pressure; but the 
different machines and apparatus he at first made use of for 
this purpose, however strongly they were made, were broken 


' under the pressure, and his endeavours were thus unsuccessful, 


until the happy idea suggested itself of operating in a vacuum. 
But it was extremeiy difficult, if not impossible, to introduce 
under the receiver of an air-pump an apparatus for compressing 
the powder of graphite. Mr. Brockedon overcame this difficulty 
by an arrangement as simple as it is easily executed, for after 
having compacted the graphite powder by moderate pressure, 
and thus reduced it to a certain size, he enclosed it in very thin 
paper, giued over the whole surface. He then pierced it 
in one place with a small round hole, permitting the escape of 
the air from within, when the block thus prepared was placed 
under an exhausted receiver, and the air having been removed, 
the orifice was closed with a small piece of paper, and in this 
state it was found that it might be left for twenty-four hours 
without injury. Being submitted then to a regulated pressure - 
once more, the different particles became agglomerated, and a 
block of artificial graphite was produced by simple pressure, as 
solid as those specimens obtained from the mine. From such 
blocks Mr. Brockedon was able easily to obtain small prisms 
for use which have yielded pencils equal in quality to those 


manufactured from the purest specimens from Borrowdale. 


Carcass-Rocfing. 
J. ROBISON. 


In small buildings all the rafters are of one kind; but in 
great buildings the whole weight of the covering is made to 


_rest on a few principal rafters, which are connected by beams 


placed horizontally, and either morticed into them or scarfed on 
them. These are called purlins, Small rafters are laid from 
purlin to purlin, and on these the laths for tiles or the skirting- 
boards for slates are nailed. Thus the covering does not imme- 
diately rest on the principal frames. This allows some more 
liberty in their construction, because the garrets can be so 
divided that the principal rafters shall be in the partitions, and 
the rest left unencumbered. This construction is so far 
analogous to that of floors which are constructed with girders, 
binding, and bridging joists. It may appear presuming. in us 
to question the propriety of this practice. There are situations 
in which it is unavoidable, as in the roofs of churches, which 
can be allowed to rest on some pillars. In other situations, 
where partition-walls intervene at a distance not too great for 
-a stout purlin, no principal rafters are necessary, and the whole 
may be roofed with short rafters of very slender scantling. 
But in a great uniform roof, which has no intermediate sup- 


-ports, it requires at least some reasons for preferring this, 
method of carcass-roofing to the simple method of making all ! 
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the rafters alike. The method of carcass-roofing requires the 
selection of the greatest logs of timber, which are seldom 
of equal strength and soundness with thinner rafters. In 
these the outside planks can be taken off, and the best part 
alone worked up. It also exposes to all the defects of work- 
manship in the morticing of purlins, and the weakening of 
the rafters by this very morticing; and it brings an addi- 
tional load of purlins and short rafters. A roof thus con- 
structed may surely be compared with a floor of similar 
construction. Here there is not a shadow of doubt that if the 
girders were sawed into planks, and these planks laid as joists 
sufficiently near for carrying the flooring boards, they will have 
the same strength as before, except so much as is taken out of 
the timber by the saw. This will not amount to one-tenth part 
of the timber in the binding, bridging, and ceiling joists, which 
are an additional load, and all the mortices and other joinings 
are so many diminutions of the strength of the girders ; and as 
no part of a carpenter’s work requires more skill and accuracy 
of execution, we are exposed to many chances of imperfection. 
But, not to rest on these considerations, however reasonable 
they -may appear, we shall relate an experiment made by one © 
on whose judgment and exactness we can depend, Two 
models of floors were made, 18 inches square, of the finest 
uniform deal, which had been long seasoned. The one con- 
sisted of simple joists, and the other was framed with girders, 
binding, bridging, and ceiling joists. The plain joists of the 
one contained the same quantity of timber with the girders 
alone of the other, and both were made by a most accurate 
workman. They were placed in wooden trunks 18 inches 
square within, and rested on a strong projection on the inside. 
Small shot was gradually poured in upon the floors, so as to 
spread uniformly over them. The plain joisted floor broke 
down with 487 pounds, and the carcass floor with 327. The 
first broke without giving any warning, and the other gave 
a violent crack when 294 pounds had been poured in. A trial 
had been made before, and the loads were 341 and 482 ; but the 
models having been made by a less accurate hand, it was not . 
thought a fair specimen of the strength which might be given 
to a carcass floor. The only argument of weight which we can 
recollect in favour of the compound construction of roofs is, 
that the plain method would prodigiously increase the quantity 
of work, would admit nothing but Jong timber, which would 
greatly add to the expense, and would make the garrets a mere 
thicket of planks. We admit this in its full force ; but we con- 
tinue to be of the opinion that plain roofs are greatly superior 
in point of strength, and therefore should be adopted in cases 
where the main difficulty is to insure this necessary circum: 
stance. 
Boucherie’s Preservative Process. 


Be SOLLY. 


The remarkable experiments of Dr. Boucherie on the ab- 
sorption of saline and other solutions by trees have excited very 
general interest. He was for a long time engaged in an extended 
and minute series of experiments on wood, the object of which 
was to ascertain the substance best fitted to preserve timber 
from decay, and to discover the most economical mode of 
practically applying it on the large scale. The peculiar feature 
of Dr. Boucherie’s original process consisted in the mode in 
which he availed himself of the vital power of the tree; for, 
following up the suggestions of Hales, Duhamel, and others, he 
arrived at the conclusion that it is far easier to impregnate wood 
with any desired solution when the plant is still full of its own 
natural juices, and when freshly cut down, than it is when the 
vessels have begun to contract, and a considerable portion of 
the natural humidity of the wood has evaporated. In the first 
instance, indeed, he endeavoured to impregnate the wood of 
the tree whilst still in a growing state, causing it to suck up 
various solutions, by means of the absorbing power of the leaves 
themselves, a process which, however, for various practical 
reasons he subsequently abandoned; and commonly he 
adopted a cheap, simple, and effective process for impregnating 
the felled timber with the preserving liquid, designated in 
France, “trait de scie, et la cuisse foulante.” The trunk of the 
newly-felled tree is cut into a length suitable for two railway 
sleepers ; it is then very nearly divided across, just in the centre, 
by means of a saw, so as to form a channel, or small reservoir, 
in the very centre of the log, by means of which the preserving 
liquid may pass, right and left, towards either end ; the opening 
of the saw-cut is then carefully closed all round, and a small 
flexible tube being introduced into the upper part serves to 
convey into the cut the preserving liquid, which, as it is laid on 
through the flexible tubes, under the pressure of a column of 
some feet in height, is rapidly disseminated throughcut the 
entire substance of the wood. The preserving liquid which 
Dr. Boucherie from his numercus experiments considered the 
best is a solution of sulphate of copper. When he desired to 
increase the hardness of the wood he used a solution of 
pytolignite of iron ;-and when his object was to render it flexible, 
elastic, and at the same time incombustible, he employed a 
solution of chloride of ca cium, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue directors of the theatres in Paris who do not receive 
subventions from the Government have appealed to the 
Minister of the Interior about the working of the measures 
to insure safety. It was decreed that lighting by the aid of 
electricity should be substituted for gas in the buildings. 
The order was carried out loyally. ‘Then it was demanded 
that some chemical mixture should be applied to the scenery 
and decorations in order to render them uninflammable. 
The managers say the results are doubtful, but they have to 
expend much money on the process. It is found that the 
mixture ruins the canvas and wood of the scenery, and in a 
short time costly work is so far deteriorated as to be ill- 
adapted to be presented before the eyes of the spectators. 
What makes this grievance more onerous is the fact that the 
theatres receiving subventions are exempted from it unless 
on the special intervention of the Minister, which never 
takes place. The directors ask that the regulation should 
be imposed on all theatres, or be abolished. It appears also 
that the employés who visit the theatres in order to see if 
precautions are taken become sources of danger, for they 
try with the aid of their large lanthorns to set the scenery 
on fire in parts, a practical test which must excite alarm in 
theatres. One thing must be said, that if inconvenience 
does arise, and the susceptibilities of the managers are hurt, 
the people of Paris flock in larger crowdsto theatres now that 
there is a hope of safety. The large receipts ought to com- 
pensate for the despotism of the officials, 


Ir was announced at a dinner of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company on Tuesday that Mr. Wrtiiam 
WATHERSTON, a builder of the city, proposed to make over 
to the Society a block of buildings in Drumsheugh Place, 
worth 30,o00/,, in order mainly that poor persons who had 
been engaged in some of the building trades might be 
benefited by the rent. After eight writs of nomination 
reserved by the donor for himself and his heirs, the donees 
are to be elected from (1) members of the Merchant Com- 
pany; (2) house carpenters, joiners and masons; (3) 
slaters, plumbers and plasterers, according to directions 
laid down in the statutes. The gifts are to range from 1o/, 
to 25/, each. The Merchant Company will enter upon 
possession of the endowment at Whit Sunday, 1890. The 
first election of donees will probably take place in 1891. 
The charity is to be known as the “ William Watherston 
iindowment.” 

In the recent competition open to architects for designs 
to provide increased accommodation for the passenger 
traffic at Douglas, Isle of Man, the plans of Mr. Henry A. 
CHEERS, of Twickenham, have proved successful, and he 
has been commissioned to obtain tenders from buildérs 
forthwith, The accommodation to be provided embraces 
luggage and ticket offices for the steam packet companies, 
ladies and gentlemen’s waiting-rooms, with extensive cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, &c., police and cabmen’s shelters, a public 
arcade 60 feet by go feet, large refreshment-rooms, and 
twelve lock-up shops. The whole will be on the ground- 
floor level, and covered with a flat roof, which will form a 
spacious promenade overlooking the landing pier. = 


Sir A. H. Lavarp, asa trustee of the National Por- 
trait Gallery, calls attention to some circumstances which 
will affect the new gallery that is to be erected at the cost of 
an individual who prefers to remain anonymous. First, as 
regards site. The building is to adjoin the National Gallery. 
There Is a vacant piece of ground there which could be 
utilised: with much advantage as part of the site of the new 
gallery, but it would cost 7,0004, and while the Treasury 
declines to advance, the London County Council . will not 
part with the land without payment, on the ground that 
the work to be done is not a metropolitan improvement. 
That can’ only be if the words are taken in the official 
sense, for it cannot be denied that the place stands in need 
of some improvement, and a good building would be an 
~advantage to London. The County’ Council is more 
free to act than the Treasury, and it ‘would be a gracious 
act to help towards the formation’ of a satisfactory portrait 
‘gallery.. Few of the ratepayers would grumble if the 
ground were made oyer to the trustees, The second 
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objection of Sir A. H. Layarp relates to the style of the 
new building. It appears that the building is to be of 
brick, and will not, therefore, correspond in style with the 
National Gallery. Sir A. H. Layarp says this will be 
an outrageous violation of good taste and architectural pro- 
prieties, and doubts whether the First Commissioner of 
Works will approve of it. That theory can be questioned. 
If a red brick building were erected beside the National 
Gallery, it is possible W1LKEs’s building would gain by the 
contrast. It is not a perfect example of Classic architecture, 
but as it is now tolerated, a better building of the same 
style near to it would be likely to obiain scant appreciation. 


Now that the Panthéon of Paris is no longer an eccle- 
siastical edifice, the French Government have decided to 
introduce sculpture of a secular kind into the building. A 
scheme has been prepared in the Department of Fine Arts, - 
and two commissions under it have been given, M, 
INJALBERT is to represent MrraBeav in the tribune at the 
time when he is supposed to have delivered his greatest 
speech, At the foot of the tribune France is to appear, as 
if just awakened by the words of the orator. Representa- 
tives of the three orders of the kingdom are seen embracing 
in a fraternal way. The genius of eloquence is also seen 
behind Miraseav, as if inspiring him. To M. Ropin the 
exaltation of Victor Huco is assigned. He represents 
the poet seated on the rocks at Guernsey, contemplating 
the ocean. Behind him are figures of youth, manhood, 
and old age, who come like spirits from the vasty deep 
bringing him inspiration. The whole of the works will 
form an unique example of art ministering to hero worship. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the reading of the 
following papers at next year’s meetings of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society :—January 20, “ Public 
Libraries,” by Mr. Epwarp W. Mountrorp ; February 3, 
“‘ Mural Painting,” by Mr. F. Supparps, Art Master, York- 
shire College ; February 17, “On some of the Conditions 
of Modern Architecture in Towns,” by Mr. Hatsry 
Ricarpo; March 3, “The Revival of Applied Art,” by 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney; March 17, “The Work and 
Writings of Henry Atpricn,” by Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE. 
The Society’s silver medal, with an additional prize of five 
guineas from the president, Mr. Perkin, will be given for 
the best measured drawings of King’s Manor, York. 


VERSAILLES is not the native place of many celebrities 
in art, and the Municipal Council has acted becomingly by 
subscribing 400/, towards the cost of erecting a statue of 
J. A. Houpon, who was a native of the town. He was 
born there in 1740 and he died in 1828, As a portraitist 
he must always be esteemed, His statue of VoLTAIRE, 
which is to be seen by all visitors to the Théatre Francais, 
is a masterpiece. He also made busts of many of his con- 
temporaries, philosophers, actresses, politicians. The 
Americans commissioned him to execute a statue of 
‘WASHINGTON. The statue of Houpon is to be the work 
of M. Tony Noét, who likewise belongs to Versailles, and 
M. Favirr, the architect, has designed the pedestal. ’ 


THERE seems to be a probability that the Museum of 
Decorative Art in Paris will at last obtain a definite habita- 
tion. For several years angry discussions have been heard 
on the question of accommodation. The men who were 
qualified to express a judgment considered the museum 
should be contiguous to the quarter of Paris where art is 
most largely utilised by manufacturers, On the other hand, 
some powerful people were in favour of having the museum 
in a more aristocratic region, and it was proposed, there- 
fore, to utilise the ruins of the Cour des Comptes. At the 
present there is an official project before the public, by 
which a part of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, which was 
erected for the International Exhibition, will be assigned to 
the collections. Should that plan be put in execution, the 
industrial designers will have a long distance to travel before 
they can make use of the objects in the museum. But as 
the official world seems resolved that neither the eastern 
nor the central parts of the city shall possess the collec- 


‘tions, the convenience of designers is sure to be sacrificed. - 
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DESIGN FOR A BOARD SCHOOL, 
by G. W. WEBB A.RI.B.A 
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DESIGN FOR CHURCH OF THE GooD SHEPHERD, GOSPEL OAK, N.W. 
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T PHILLIPS FIGGIS, Architect 
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the roofs, the few stone dressings being of Ham Hill. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES, 


WO. 179..DE3IGN FOR CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
GOSPEL OAK, . N.W. [F. PHILLIPS FIGGIS.] 


‘NO, 180.-BUTLER’S WOOD, CHISLEHURST. [ERNEST NEWTON.) 


RESIDENCE AT PENNSYLVANIA, EXETER. 


HIS residence has recently been completed for Mr. 
E. -C.. Purp, and stands in one of the best suburbs 


~ of the city. The materials employed are Wellington red 


bricks for the facings above plinth, with Broseley tiles for 
The 
walling up to the plinth level is of Westleigh limestone, as 
are also the piers surrounding the site, with wrought-iron 
railing between same. The principal chimney-pieces in the 
house have been made to special design, and are chiefly 
executed in American walnut and pitch pine. The dining- 
room is panelled the full height up to a richly modelled 
frieze in plaster, all to design, and the cciling of this apart- 
ment is also panelled. The work has been carried out in 
an excellent manner by Messrs. Vicary & Son, of Exeter, 
from the designs of Mr, JAMES Crocker, F.R.LB.A,, of the 
same city. 


DESIGN FOR BOARD SCHOOLS. 


HIS design was prepared in competition for schools 
near London, but owing to a mistake in the date for 
sending in designs, it was too late for the competition. 
The plan is on the central hall system for boys and girls, 
the hall being r10 feet by 54 feet, and top-lighted. 
Fourteen classrooms, each 30 feet by 20 feet, are provided, 
each divided from the central hall by movable glass screens. 
The infants’ school, lodge, &c., form detached buildings. 
The total cost was estimated at 16,o00/. ‘The design is by 
Mr. Grorce W. Wess, A.R.1.B.A., Friar Street, Reading. 


THE ART OF THE SPANIARDS.* 
By SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


TUDENTS of the Royal Academy,—I have in successive 
addresses from this chair asked you to consider with me 
how, among various peoples, the character and current of 
artistic production has been influenced by surrounding con- 
ditions—material, moral and intellectual—and in the develop- 
ment of this inquiry Italy, you may remember, occupied our 
thoughts when last we met. I propose this evening to put before 
you some reflections on the art of a people once closely bound 
up with Italy, and belonging to the group of the so-called Latin 
races—the Spaniards. I say advisedly “so-called,” for the 
name always seems to me to be in some degree misleading, and 
nowhere more so than in the present case. The country of the 
Celtiberians was, indeed, after long and strenuous resistance, 
subdued by Rome; it bowed to the laws and assumed the 
tongue of the conquerors, receiving also, no doubt, some con- 
siderable admixture of their blood; it accepted their civilisation, 
enriching it in turn with bright reciprocated gifts of genius, with 
Seneca’s wisdom, with the song of Lucan, with Quintilian’s 
eloquence ; and Bilbilis, which gave to Rome’s soldiers their 
sharpest blades, tempered also the yet keener wit of Martial— 
nay, conquered Spain gave in due time masters to her masters ; 
Trajan and Hadrian were her sons, and in the veins of Marcus 
Aurelius ran Spanish blood. But whatever traits may have 
marked the race that occupied the soil of Spain before the 
Empire of the West crumbled and fell, the people, which in the 
fifteenth century first appears on the stage of history as a political 
unity under Ferdinand and Isabella, shows, to my thinking, but 
faint traces of Latin kinship, and offers, as we shall presently 
see, the most thorough contrast to the Italians of the same 
period. Nor need this surprise us, for seldom was a race, if the 
Spaniards may be spoken of as one race, composed of elements 
more heterogeneous. Let us see what those elements were. 
The earliest inhabitants of Spain known to history were 
the Iberians ; who these Iberians were, whether or not they 
were one with the race whose descendants survive in the 
Basque Provinces, is an interesting question which we fortu- 
nately are not here concerned to answer. It is sufficient for 
our purposes to know that in remote times already the occu- 
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pants of Spanish soil bore that name, and that we have to 
regard the Iberian stock as the underlying element common to 
the various amalgams which together make up the Spanish 
nation. To this basis was added at an early date, in all but, 
the eastern region of Spain, a large infusion of Celtic blood, 
whilst in its eastern and southern provinces Greeks, 


‘Phoenicians and Carthaginians contributed yet further foreign 


elements. Rome, in her turn, as I have already reminded 
you, laid strong hands on the Spanish land, absorbing the 
conquered country into her Empire, and retained her grasp on 
it till the beginning of the fifth century—the epoch of that great 
migration of the Germanic peoples which so deeply modified 
the ethnic constitution of Europe. At this period the Visigoths, 
a warlike race, pushed southward into Spain, and, brushing 
aside gradually the enfeebled sway of Rome, sat down and 
fastened finally upon the soil. Thus was founded a powerful 
State, embracing the larger portion of the Peninsula and a 
wide tract in the south of France—a State having for its 
royal seat Toulouse, and in Toledo a centre for Spanish 
politics. With the advent of this Gothic race the modern 
history of Spain begins, and in their union with the Celt- 
iberian people we may see the source of much that is distinctive 
in the Spanish character as future ages were to reveal it. 
Under the Gothic kings bigotry and intolerance rose and 
throve unchecked, and laid broadly the foundations on which 
the Inquisition was one day to rise; under them also ripened 
that haughty jealousy of temper which, raising up every man 
in strife against his neighbour, was destined to prove through 
centuries the bane of an heroic people. Ses 

But another element yet was to be added to the rich com- 
pound of the Spanish race, and this element was furnished by 
those African tribes which, first seizing on Spanish soil four 
hundred years after the advent of the Goths, swept on, at once 
and unresisted, with the swiftness of a rising tide, till, almost 
in the flashing of a sword, they had covered and submerged the 
land from the Mediterranean to the Asturian hills. A conquest 
pregnant with far-reaching results, for, whilst the great and 
famous kingdom founded by the Moors shed during the first 
centuries of its prosperity the light of its high culture over the 
world of which it was the wonder, and handed on to the modern 
nations the torch of the wisdom of the ancients, it was, on the 
other hand, in the ordeal of the grim struggle to shake off their 
yoke that, as in a furnace, the metal of the Spanish character 
was fused and welded ; a struggle which began almost on the 
morrow of the planting of the northern boundary of the Moorish 
kingdom ; for the poise of the floodtide on which Arab rule 
was borne with a bound from the Guadalete to the glens of 
Cangas, and which filled long centuries with its intermittent 
ebb, was only of brief duration, and of the war of deliverance 
‘in which the Spaniard never paused or swerved through over 
seven hundred years, the seventh year after the fight by the 
vineyards of Xeres saw the first heroic deed. Issuing from the 
Cave of Covadonga, “the cradle of Spanish freedom,” Pelayo, 
the Goth, hurled in that year, on an eventful day, a handful of 
resolute men on the Arab hosts, and struck the first link from the 
chain of Spanish enslavement. The signal once given, warriors, 
springing to arms on all sides, gathered to his standard, and the 
nucleus of a fighting State was soon formed. Pelayo’s grand- 
son already saw himself master of a realm reaching from Galicia 
to the Douro. Within two centuries this dominion had 
broadened into a kingdom of Leon, which in the thir- 
teenth century was further extended under Ferdinand the 
Saint by union with Castile. How in the fifteenth cen- 
tury Castile and Aragon, the two most powerful States in 
the Peninsula, were, by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabel, 
united, never to be again divorced, you know. You know, too, 
that one of the first fruits of this union was the final expulsion 
of the Moors, and the crowning of the long and bloody labour - 
of Spanish liberation. 

And here you will at once note one of the main causes of 
that deep and radical difference which divides the development 
and character of the civilisation of Italy from that of Spain. 
Italy, indeed, was wrung not less than Spain with intestine 
feuds ; but, whereas the history of Italy during the period of 
her greatest intellectual vitality was, for all the splendid prowess 
of her sons, the history of a repeatedly invited foreign yoke, a 
running record fatal to national consciousness, the annals of 
Spain up to the end of the fifteenth century are the recital of 
one long, stern, and finally triumphant struggle to shake off an 
alien master—a story of constantly growing and intensified 
national consciousness and national pride. But to return for a 
moment to the Moors. 

It is not to be expected that a people so brilliant and so 
chivalrous should have left behind it no traces of its rule and 
presence beyond the faded walls of mosques and palaces, and, 
indeed, such other traces are many andindelible. Innumerable- 
Arab words enrich the Spanish language; the very war name 
of the great national hero, Ruy Diaz de Bivar, the Cid, was 
given to him by Moorish lips. Wherever in Spain we see the 
blessing of abundant water spread like a silver net over the 
face of the land, wherever mills are busy along the streams, we 
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acknowledge the craft and science of the Moor. In Andalusia 
we see the trace of the Moors in the blood of the people, in 
their supple grace, in the Eastern glow which suffuses their 
poetry; in this garden of the Hesperides strange plaintive 
chants and dances, weird and serpentine, still breathe the spirit 
of the East ; the jasmine still haunts the fragrant courts of 
Cordoba, and the carnation, which is the soul of Eastern orna- 
ment, is, in the song of Andalusian singers, the typical flower 
of beauty. The Muslim brought and bequeathed to Spain the 
giving of alms and the courteous treatment of the mendicant. 
He brought also two other things—religious tolerance and a 
wholesome devotion to the bath. The first of these, at least, 
he did not, alas! implant in Spain. In art, too, the Arabs left 
many a mark behind them ; many an Eastern form and feature 
is found adopted in the architecture of Spain—the Ajimez 
window, for instance, a type of dainty elegance, the deep archi- 
traves of their circular-headed doors, their woodwork, their 
treatment of plaster, and their decorative use of tiles; nay, 
indeed, a new style, the Mudejar, was built up of Muslim and 
Christian forms. We have, however, this curious fact to note 
—that whatever of Eastern elegance and charm was absorbed 
into the Andalusian nature, found little, if any, expression in 
Spanish art; that spirit of exquisiteness which breathes in 
every work of Arab hands was ever foreign to the Spanish 
artist. 

Now, the component elements of the Spanish race being 
such as we have seen them, and the cardinal fact of its historic 
evolution such as I have in a few words indicated to you, what 
was the national temper which was engendered in it ? and how 
did that temper affect the general development of Spanish 
culture? In considering Christian Spain, we have broadly to 
distinguish; apart from the Andalusians, between two peoples 
of very opposite character—the Castilians, the dominant race, 
and the Catalans, a hardy, bustling people, jealous (to this day) 
of its racial individuality, an individuality into which much less 
of the Celtic and more of the Roman and: Punic element is 
combined with the Iberian stock than is the case with any 
other member cf the Spanish family—a people long united 
politically with its neighbours north of the Pyrenees, with 
whom it had a literature in common and customs of which 
even in our time a trace survives in Valencia in the “jocs 
florals”—the ancient poetic contests wherein fowers were the 
victor’s crown. One chief difference which in spirit separated 
this people as by a gulf from its Castilian neighbours will not 
surprise you inmen dashed with Carthaginian blood—it is this, 
that, whereas to the true Spaniard the taint of trade was deep 
dishonour, to the Catalan barter was the obvious business of his 
life ; he bought and sold, and thought no more shame of his 
bargain than did the Italian traders across the water who 
shared with him the marts of Alexandria, and who gave to the. 
world, without thought of incongruity, their silks and their 
woollens, their Dante and their Michel Angelo. I have already 
pointed to certain historic circumstances which had their part 
in shaping the stern Castilian character, but it is not to such 
circumstances alone that we must look for its sources; and if 
no people was, during the lapse of many centuries, more visibly 
tempered in the current of its history, neither was any race 
from the outset more definitely moulded by surrounding 
material conditions than the inhabitants of Central Spain. Let 
us look at those material surroundings, 

Imagine a vast table-land raised high on the shoulders of 
great chains of hills, and stretching across the Peninsula from 
the Biscayan provinces to the garden of Andalusia. Imagine 
this region, in great part of its extent, alternately scorched by 
fierce suns and Swept by icy winds, parched and treeless, and 
without the song of birds; its blistered soil seldom soothed 
with the grateful shadow of a cloud, blotched here and there 
with stunted shrubs, scattered with bleached boulders, as if of 
a great mountain shaken into fragments—a gaunt spectacle, 
ge not without much melancholy grandeur—and you see 

efore you an image of the cradle of the Castilian race. 
Ane, rugged, resolute, shrewdly practical, a people could not 
all to become whose days and seasons were spent in continued 
struggle with such conditions of soil and climate ; and such, in 
fact, was the race which in the fifth century the fighting 
Germans found on the high Spanish plains, and which, subsist- 
ane ie by side with them in probably only partial fusion, 
eo eae pa Pip eee which we shall 
diferente sractentane Pee € Spanish ‘character. In how 
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ery side a land lovely as Paradise was spread before him; a 
grateful soil, rich and red, fed first by the waters of noble 
rivers, and later also by the science of the Moor yielded in 
profusion every fruit of the earth. Here the vine wreathed 
over the sunny acres, and the dusky olive in serried ranks 
aa the rolling hills; here the orange vied with the 
C €d pomegranate, the date palm lifted its fiery lamps 
into the blue; here the lips of every mountain stream were 
rosy with the oleander’s bloom. Such was the contrast 


ee these two regions—the one a land of love and song, 
we other a fit cradle for conq¢rors and ascetics, 


‘Let us now, fixing our eye on this latter land—the land 
north of the Sierra Morena—consider more closely the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Spanish character as evolved under 
the conditions at which we have been glancing ; and, first, we 
have to lay hold of this central fact—that for seven centuries 
the Spaniard was a Crusader within his own land ; we have to 
conceive him with his sword-hilt ever in his grasp, the cross 


ever before his eyes, and within his breast the ever-burning © 


thirst to wash in the blood of the heathen at once the shame 


of his conquered country and the stain on his outraged faith, 


His sword is consecrated, his ideals as a soldier are hallowed 
by religion; he strikes in the name of Christ; the patriot and 
the Catholic are one; country and faith are twin conceptions in 


his mind, paramount and exclusive. Andi it is only in the light 


of this fact that we can understand the history of this strange 
race, the protection extended to the Inquisition by Isabel the 
Catholic, than whom no nobler Sovereign ever graced a throne; 
the Inquisition itself, Torquemada, Philip, Aiva, can only be 


rightly judged with this fact before cur eyes. The end and 


aim which to the Spaniard hallowed every act was the glorifica- 
tion and spread of his faith in its untainted purity. The 


significance in the eyes of Isabel of the discovery of the New — 


World was mainly that it extended to another hemisphere 
the sway and lordship of the Cross. The fervour of ortho- 
doxy inspired in Spain the highest flights of poetic genius, 
and found its loftiest and most characteristic expression 
in such plays as “La Vida es Suefio,” ‘El Principe 
Constante,” and “La Devocion de la Cruz” of Calderon; 


whilst in the region of art it was, till the days of Velasquez, the _ 


one exclusive inspiration. Impelled by it, men of letters and 
artists entered in numbers into holy orders ; thus, to name only 
a few, Lope de Vega went into the Church at the age of forty- 
seven, Calderon became a canon of Toledo, Tirso de Molina 
was a monk, Juanes took the vows as a Franciscan, Alonzo 
Cano had his stall in the cathedral of Granada. Again, seeing 
in what honour fighting was held among the Spaniards, we are 
net surprised amongst them to find the sword often in the 
hands which the pen has immortalised. Gentle Lope sallied 
forth with the Armada that was to crush, in British seas, the 
enemy of his faith; Cervantes fought at Lepanto ; melodious 
Garcilaso fell, a youth, on the field of battle. Altogether fiery, 
powerful, very human persons were these Spanish poets— 
fighting, praying, loving, and writing immortal verse. Very 
human, I say,and here we touch on another Spanish trait. As 
a knight and as a Christian, your Spaniard was an idealist, but 
only as a knight and as a Christian ; by the side of the Goth, if 
I read the matter rightly, you have in him thé Iberian; by the 


side of the aristocratic ideals you have a strain of practical - 


shrewdness and clear-eyed common sense; by the side of Don 
Quixote you have immortal Sancho, the realist, with his 
sententious saws and racy sayings. Meanwhile, one quality 
was common to the whole race, and from it the Spaniards 
gathered the greatest of their peaceful triumphs. 

The delight in action, which necessity, the rigours of their 
soil, and the stern discipline of their early history had bred in 
them, bore fruit in its turn in a vivid sense of the reality of 
things, a stirring interest in human doings; the sense of the 
dramatic, in fact, which dominates the whole range of their 
intellectual production, the craving to see rehearsed before 
their eyes or their minds the deeds and the adventures of their 
forefathers and their fellows. Of this appetite the earliest 
outcome was that magnificent burst of ballad poetry in which 
the Cid is the central figure, the Romancero ; and the next a 
dramatic literature of the highest order, intensely national, 
independent, of prodigal fertility—a dramatic literature in which, 
by the side of a transcendent fervour of piety and a chivalrous 
ideal such as no other country offers, we have the most vivid 
pictures of Spanish life, handled with amazing power and 
pungency, and throughout as great a freedom from Aristotelian 
scruple about the unities as in our Shakespearean drama, yet 
a freedom not due to ignorance of classic precepts, on which 
head Lope de Vega mixes wisdom with much humour in a poem 
called “‘ El arte nuevo de hacer Comedias.” And here, again, 
in the possession of a national drama, we mark another feature 
in the contrast between Spain and Italy. 

But with this keen relish for the spectacle of human action 
a strong and uncompromising realistic tendency was not 
unnaturally bred, and by the side of the heroic dramas and 
religious plays, which gave scope to the ideal and mystic 
impulses of the Spaniard, we get not only the class of plays 
called “de capa y espada,” in which not kings and exalted 


personages, but simple gentlefolks bring their intrigues and 


duels on the stage, but in prose, a whole category of tales 
known as “ Novelas Picarescas,” such, for instance, as “* Laza- 
rillo de Tormes” or “El Gran Tacajio,” wherein description 
of the lowest and most disreputable classes, in all the wild 
picturesqueness of their twofold filth, is carried to the last 
extreme of realism. In all these fantastic narratives lurks also 
a delightful spice of humour, another Spanish quality which 
flavours, with many other virtues, that popular poetry wherein 
Spain is so rich, and in which, as in all popular song, we seem 
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to lay our ear on the very heart of the humble folk whose voice 
itis. Tenderness and passion we find in these “coplas” and 
“refranes,” if not the exquisiteness of the “rispetti” and 
“stornelli” of Italy ; we find playfulness at times, and at times 
tragedy and black despair, often a glow of Eastern imagery, a 
frequent strain of piety, much humour, as I have said, and now 
and then an amusing jumble of feelings not obviously kin; 
whereof I cannot refrain from giving you an instance that 
seems to me characteristic as well as droll. A youth is invoking 
St. Sebastian. “Oh! glorious Sebastian,” he exclaims, “ pierced 
through with many arrows! would that thy soul were mine! 
would that thy body were . . . my mother-in-law’s |” 

Now, the characteristic features which we have just noted 
in the literature of Spain we shall find also in her art. To 
that art it is now time to turn. The subject is one on which, 
as far at least as painting is concerned, it is no easy task to 
speak, partly because a large and important category of 
Spanish art is, as we shall see, surrounded with almost com- 
plete obscurity, and partly on account of the strangely exagger- 
ated estimate of Spanish painters of a certain period which 
has been allowed to gain currency. As far as English readers 
are concerned two works are especially responsible for this 
state of things; one, a book of unsurpassed charm and 
brilliancy, which has long passed from the hands of the tourist 
to the shelves of the lover of literature—I speak, of course, of 
Richard Ford’s “Handbook ;” the other a work of great 
elegance and much research, but, in its too indiscriminate 

_ enthusiasm, a very unsafe guide—Stirling’s ‘‘ Annals of the 
Artists of Spain.” A valuable corrective to the teaching of 
these two works may be found in an attractive book published 
last year in Germany, called “ Velazquez und sein Jahrhun- 
dert,” by Carl Justi—a sound and trustworthy piece of work, in 
which the school is more judicially dealt with than in the case 
of our two distinguished countrymen. 

Now, viewing Spanish art as a whole, according to the 
knowledge we possess of it, what is the final impression we 
gather from it regarding the zesthetic organisation of the people 
who produced it? Tome it seems to be this—that it is the 
expression of a great and masculine race, fervid in temper 
perhaps beyond any other, but with little creative artistic im- 
pulse, little sensitiveness of artistic fibre; a race possessed 
with noble instincts and lofty ideals, but ideals solely ethic— 
esthetic ideals are entirely wanting amongst Spaniards. And 
this view we shall, I think, find substantiated on closer investi- 
gation. We shall see, for instance, that the art of Spain was 
at the outset wholly borrowed, and from various sources; we 
shall see heterogeneous, borrowed elements assimilated some- 
times, in a greater or less degree, frequently flung together in 
illogical confusion, seldom if ever fused into a new harmonious 
whole by that inner welding fire which is genius ; and we shall 
see in the sixteenth century a foreign influence received and 
borne as a yoke, because no living generative force was there 
to throw it off, with results too often dreary beyond measure ; 
and finally we shall meet this strange freak of nature—a soil 
without artistic initiative bringing forth the greatest initiator— 
observe, I*do not say the greatest artist—the greatest initiator 
perhaps since Leonardo in modern art, except it be his con- 
temporary Rembrandt, Diego Velasquez. 

Let us now glance briefly and in order at the fortunes of the 
‘several arts in Spain, and first let us consider its architecture. 
The limits of our time must necessarily restrict me to the 
merest outline of our subject. We are, however, concerned not 
so much with special examples as with general phenomena of 
artistic evolution, and these may, I hope, be made fairly clear 
without excessive elaboration. Fortunately, also, those who 
desire further acquaintance with the architecture—at least with 
the Gothic architecture—of Spain have access to it in the work 
of an artist of genius and a man of learning, in whom the 
Academy not very long ago lost an honoured member, Mr. 
Street. In using his work, however, you must make allowance 
for a vehement impatience of whatever does not fall within 
certain forms of art, and must not be unduly terrified by the 
word “Pagan.” You will there read how, from the earliest 
times, a foreign influence was stamped on the work of the 
church-building Spanish race, an inspiration sometimes 
Romanesque and sometimes Byzantine in character, some- 
times Aquitanian and sometimes Burgundian ; Lombard Italy, 
too, we shall find here and there contributing a feature. In 
Leon we see later on a cathedral more purely French in 
character and design than any other in Spain; yet later, 
German elements, especially in ornament, are everywhere met. 
Finally, the Renaissance movement, to Italy the source of her 
highest achievements, but to Spain a baneful influence enough, 

~ asserted itself here as elsewhere. 

Now, you have observed in this summary enumeration that 
the dominant influence in Spanish architecture up to the six- 
teenth century was French, and this early French supremacy 
will not surprise you when you consider that the boundary of 
Spain was not then as now, the Pyrenean ‘range, and that the 
Spanish clergy was largely recruited from France. I call your 
attention to this circumstance as contrasting with the pre- 


ponderating influence of Flemish art which we shall note when 
we speak of Spanish painting, and as marking the absence of - 
any definite indigenous impulse. And of this want you will be 
made further conscious when on closer examination gf- the 
chronology of Spanish architecture you mark the simultaneous 
erection of buildings denoting in their character different 
periods, and when you see details of different and antagonistic 
styles picturesquely but incongruously elbowing one another in 
the same edifice, and become aware of the absence of any 
such continuous and organic development of a style as you 
witness, for instance, in the Gothic architecture of your own 
country. Nevertheless, while the Spaniards lacked the 
originating impulse in art, their ecclesiastical architecture 
was, even at an early date, often beautiful and always 
striking. Palomino, pious man, lays down in his “ Museo 
Pictorico” a proposition concerning the origin of art 
in Spain which may here find a place, a proposition, however, 
on which you may feel disposed to suspend your judgment in 
the absence of further evidence. “St: James, the apostle,” he 
says, “when he came to preach Christianity in Spain, brought 


| with him a number of images, the work of the glorious Evan- 


gelist, St. Luke; although those,” he continues, “which were 
carved or in the round were, it is said, from the hand of 
Nicodemus, tinted only by the Evangelist, of whom authors 
affirm ”—and here, in a note, a long array of Patristic authority 
— that he was only a painter, though I see no difficulty in his © 
having been a sculptor also.” Well, whatever- may be the 
extent of our direct obligation to St. James, we owe to him 
indirectly the earliest of the great cathedrals which are the just 
boast of Spain, the church of Santiago de Compostella, the 
work, however, not of a Spanish, but of a French architect, 
and, in fact, the twin-design of St. Sernin at Toulouse. A cast 
of its famous Portico de Ja Gloria is familiar to you at the 
South Kensington Museum, 

I have drawn your attention to the fact that we much miss 
in Spain any definite process of architectural evolution ; an- 
exception should, however, to some extent be made in 
Catalonia, where a local style of Pointed Gothic was formed of 
a distinctive and striking character. Again, there is in Castile 
a group of churches in which the addition of external open 
arcades—sometimes, as in the case of San Vicente at Avila, on 
one flank, sometimes, as in the churches of Segovia, on two— 
has the happiest effect, and may be said to constitute a type 
proper to this region. And it should be added that the 
Spaniards, whatever their cesthetic limitations, seized with an 
incomparably more powerful grip on the Gothic idea than ever 
did the Italians. I know of few things more curious than the 


absolute inability of the latter—the most shrewd and subtly _- 


gifted people of their day, and saturated with the artistic sense 
—to grasp the spirit of Gothic architecture. Certain Gothic 
forms, indeed, they adopted ; they pointed the openings with - 
which, in obedience to their native instincts, they sparsely 
pierced the broad spaces of their walis ; they made liberal use 
of crockets and unmeaning pinnacles ; they accepted the vault, 
which is called the formative principle of Gothic building ; but 
to the seed of life that lay in the principle of the vault they 
remained blind. An organism sustained by the balance of 
living forces, clothed in forms arising out of and expressing its 
constructive principle, and enriched with decoration emphasising _ 
it, must not be sought at the hands of the Italians ; indeed, 
in the matter especially of external decoration, the use 
of the style seemed at times to paralyse their wits; for 
let no delight of mellow marbles, no glamour of age, 
no perfume of pleasant association, blunt your sense to the un- 
fathomed foolishness, for instance, of their too frequent treat- 
ment of the facades of churches—witness, amongst others, that 
of San Michele at Lucca, which, towering by a third of its 
height above the building it masks, fitly expresses the vertical 
division of that building by-innumerable rows of small colon- 
nades piled in horizontal profusion one on the top of the other. 
Well, though you do not find in Spain the superbly logical 
development of this Frankish style that characterises the 
country of its birth, you do find the Spaniard alive to its vital 
conditions, and treating it asa plastic malleable thing ; and you 
find him further imparting to it—for good or for evil—a strong 
impress of his own idiosyncrasy. The churches which mark 
the first centuries of the partially recovered independence of 
his country are instinct with the gloomy fervour and the 
masculine sobriety of his race. I know no two churches in any 
land in which this quality of masculine sobriety has more 
powerfully impressed me than the cathedrals of Taragona and 
of Avila. -The former is artistically the completer work in its 
more perfect balance of vigour and elegance, of unadorned 
spaces and enrichment; but it may be doubted whether the 
church in Avila, with its apsidal end carved bodily out of a 
bastion of the old town wall, is not even more impressive. 

The simplicity of these early churches is, of course, missed 
in the churches raised or completed during the days of 
heightened national self-consciousness and greater material 
prosperity, and gives place often to an unpruned exuberance 
of ornamentation in which the craving for the excessive, 4 
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craving unchastened by restraint of delicate taste, which was 
rapidly becoming a distinctive Spanish attribute, is strikingly 
displayed. We feel, however, that if in their sacred edifices 
the Spaniards fell into decorative incontinence, they were 
prompted, in part at least, by the impulse to give without stint 
whatever they thought their best to the exalting of their faith ; 
and if their tendency to extreme enrichment led to regrettable 
excesses—to the abuse of gold, for example, and to absolute 
orgies of gigantic bosses, of flaming crockets, and of exorbitant 
armorial bearings—we owe to it a decorative feature unique in 
its kind, always striking, and often of great splendour, the 
retablos. These structures, rising tier upon tier from the back 
and flanks of the consecrated table, present in their blending of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, a decoration sometimes, 
no doubt, barbarous, but often in a high degree impressive. 

To this tendency also we owe the development of the rejas, 
the noble metal screens which in a Spanish church close not 
only the choir and the capilla mayor, but also every recessed, 
lateral chapel. These screens, frequently admirable in design, 
rich and elegant in form, and judiciously relieved with colour 
and the precious metals, are an absolutely original creation of 
Spanish art, and conspire with the sumptuous retablos to giveto 
Spanish cathedrals that gorgeousness of aspect in which all 
others lag far behind them. But if the churches of Spain are 
gorgeous in their aspect, their splendour is often tempered with 
a solemn gloom. The withholding of light seems to me to have 
been an object of study with the Spanish ecClesiastical archi- 
tects, for it would, I think, be a very superficial view to regard 
the darkness of their churches as aiming solely at shady cool- 
ness. And I must, even at the risk Of seeming fantastic, 
believe that under an impulse both characteristic and poetic, 
this gloom was occasionally produced and gathered up with 
definite intent to enhance the mystery of the sacrifice at the 
high altar. Inthe cathedral of Barcelona, a church in which, 
according to Catalan custom, the lights are very restricted, a 
lantern is raised over the western bay of the nave, which bay, 
being made square, in order to carry the octagon, is of course 
larger than the others. The result is that the worshipper, 
entering from the west, finds himself in a broad, illuminated 
space, beyond which, as his gaze is drawn on towards the 
capilla mayor, brooding shadows seem to increase and thicken, 
intensifying that deep solemnity of coloured darkness which 
marks this church even amongst the most impressive in Spain. 
Nor is this the only instance I could quote of a similar effect 
produced, as I must believe, intentionally. 

But I may not linger unduly over one branch of my subject, 
and with a few words on the effect of the Renaissance movement 
in Spain I will pass on to other topics. This movement 
resulted first in a style known as the “ Plateresque,” the silver- 
smith’s style, which bore fruit in some very picturesque, if not 
very pure, specimens of architecture, but which.did not supersede 
the intricate half-German Gothic at that time in force. On the 
contrary, the two styles jogged on side by side, often by a 
friendly compromise, and in most admired confusion, on the 
surface and in the structure of the same building. Later ona 
more severely classic style began to assert itself, but never with 
results wholly satisfactory; its efforts were frequently feeble 
and generally unscholarly.. One artist, Diego de Siloe, sought 
in a vast cathedral to blend classic forms with Gothic construc: 
tion, and those who wish to see what disastrous results may 
attend such an attempt in the hands even of a capable man are 
referred to the cathedral of Granada. On the other hand, if 
yon would see how much a man of mediocre gift may, obeying, 
perhaps unconsciously, the spirit of his age, embody of that 
Spirit in a pile of stone, you will be inclined to view with more 
interest than is generally vouchsafed to it by artists the palace- 
convent of the Escorial. A huge forbidding block of buildings, 
turning a blind, blank back on the world which seems to stretch 
out indefinitely below it, raised on a slope hemmed in on three 
sides by an amphitheatre of barren rocks, admitting light 
through fewer and smaller openings than ever pierced so large 
a surface, rigorously bare of any adornment, it seems to me to 
gather up in its expression the very essence of crushing, silent, 
inexorable tyranny. When, in due course, the ‘‘ Rococo” in art 
began everywhere to reign, the Spanish itch for the excessive 
seized on it with avidity, and in the palace of the Marques de 
dos Aguas, in Valencia, you may see the supreme effort of its 
most lunatical vagaries. 


And now, having glanced at the spirit of the architecture of 
the Spaniards, let us turn to their sculpture, a form of art 
wherein, as was natural ina people without zesthetic ideals, or 
delicate sense of form, their achievements never reached the 
highest level, and in which, on the other hand, that strong 
realistic impulse, which we have seen to be so powerful with 
them, exercised a fatal influence. This tendency is sometimes 
startlingly manifest in the carved ornament of their buildings. 
I have seen on a porch of the fourteenth century a string of 
ieee copied from nature with absolute realism, and flung hap- 

prareaon, ite hollow of a moulding. Nevertheless, the bane 
of realism did not lay complete hold on the ‘mgher forms of 
sculpture till a later perivu, and if there is in the earlier work 


as a rule little refinement of workmanship or dignity of style, 
the vitality of the Spaniard and his dramatic sense have full 
scope in it; whatever may be the character of its purely 
artistic inspiration—whether French, Flemish, or, may be, 
Italian—a marked originality of dramatic treatment is con- 
stantly found in it, and with it often a warm touch of pathos 
and humanity. I have at this moment in my mind a certain 
most striking sepulchral monument of the fourteenth century 
at Zaragoza, in which a row of stumpy, ill-wrought little figures 
is made delightful by the spirit of pathetic tenderness which 
breathes through it. As another instance of poetic feeling, I 
would quote certain angels in the spandrels of the north porch 
of Barcelona Cathedral ; clumsily composed enough within a 
trefoiled panel, and wholly barbarous in workmanship, their 
purely artistic value is 7z/, yet, as they leap out from the wall, 
flinging their heads back and upwards, turning wrapt, yearning 
faces with ecstasy towards Heaven, whilst they sing and strike 
their lutes, they seem to fill the air with their soaring song of 
praise. The hand that carved them was without cunning, but 
the mind in which they were born was the mind of a poet. _ 

Of the sculpture produced in Spain in the fifteenth century 
the most marvellous examples known to me are the retablo and 
the tombs which adorn the Cartuja at Burgos. These works, 
the masterpieces of Gil de Siloe, are miracles of ingenious 
intricacy and delicate workmanship, and witha! extremely fine 
in design. They are, however, absolutely German in character, 
and can therefore only be regarded as sources, not as specimens, 
of Spanish art. It is indeed sought to establish a claim of 
Spanish nationality for the elder Siloe, but these works, apart 
from their Germanic character, imply, in my opinion, a training 
and an artistic inheritance not to be looked for in Spain in 
those days. In another branch of sculpture, again, to wit, in 
their gargoyles and grotesques, the Spaniards found a vent for 
their sense of the humorous, Quevedo drawing in his “ Gran 
Tacaiio” a group of “truands” which might have moved the 
envy of Victor Hugo, and, dwelling on the fantastic postures 
they assumed, says that Bosch himself (the Flemish artist) had 
never painted their like. The Spanish satirist does here scant 
justice. to his countrymen; indeed, for quaint and genuine 
humour in their conception-of a grotesque (and by this word I 
do not mean a combination of, say, an ostrich’s egg, a teapot, a 
pair of spectacles, and the legs of a fowl, such as passes 
muster amongst Fiemish painters, but a real organic conceiv- 
able monster) your Spaniard seems to me to excel most other 
folks. 

I spoke just now of the sumptuous retablos which form so 
marked a feature in Spanish churches. It is to them, I think, 
in large measure that we have to trace during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the peculiar development of Spanish sculp- 
ture, the greater part of which has wood for its material. 
few Spanish sculptors, it is true, worked in marble, but none 
rose to a high degree of excellence. Alonzo Berruguete, 
indeed, a pupil of Michel Angelo, has a great reputation, but 
one which his lumbering and mannered works assuredly do not 
justify. The two most famous monuments executed in Spain 
in the Renaissance period are perhaps the royal tombs at 
Granada, and that of young Prince Juan in Avila, They are, 
however, the work of foreigners, But to return to our retablos. 
These elaborate storeyed structures, of which the South Ken- 
sington Museum is fortunate in possessing a most interesting 
early specimen, were sometimes, as in this case, a mere frame- 
work for paintings ; more often, however, they were filled with 
carvings in low or high relief. These sculptured pieces, which 
were intended to affect the worshipper in the same way as the 
painted scenes, but through their relief, with a greater vividness, 
were invariably painted with the most absolute realism in ~ 
regard to hair and flesh tints, and were in the draperies made 
resplendent by elaborate and profusely-gilded patterns. Now, 
reliefs so treated were obviously far more effective with the 
crowd, as objects of worship, than the flat, painted surfaces 
which they to a large extent superseded ; the scripture subject, 
the episode from the life of a tutelary saint, assumed in the 
eyes of the devout a bodily reality which rivetted their gaze 
and stirred their emotions ; and accordingly we see the relief 
and scale of these representations growing constantly bolder, 
till the figures, detaching themselves wholly from their back- 
ground, reach, and indeed sometimes exceed the size of life. 
At last we find entire scenes from the New Testament—-such, 
for instance, as the Descent from the Cross—standing out 
boldly, to the whole depth of the group, rising above the altar, 
but blended, so to speak, with the retablo by means of inter- 
mediate figures in diminishing relief, merging in their turn ina 
modelled landscape. 

It cannot be denied that, sobered and toned as they now are 
by the smoke of several centuries, these groups have about 
them a certain dignity, nor, indeed, that some of them—the 
works, for instance, of Roldan, a sculptor of the seventeenth 
century—show considerable force and ability, though marred 
by clumsy forms and theatrical gesture. Realism, so dear to 
the Spanish nature, came more and more to be regarded as a 
main excellence in art, and a form of sculpture was, as we see 
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developed which, even when redeemed to some extent by the 
refinement of a Montafiez and the dignity of a Hernandez, 
could in the very nature of things never rise to the highest 
levels. One more name should be mentioned before leaving 
this branch of our subject, mainly because its bearer has been 
described as the Spanish Phidias—the name of Juan de Juni, 
in whom Cean Bermudez suspects an Italian, while Palomino 
calls him, with more probability, a Fleming, and of whom, 
without denying to him a certain power, I will briefly say that: 
he is the most turgid contortionist (this Phidias) whose work 
it has been my fortune to see. A willing exponent of the more 
offensive sides of realism, he surpasses himself in a figure of the 
dead Christ at Valladolid—a spectacle of gore and decom- 
position which I refrain from describing. It is, however, right 
to add that this coarse enhancing of the tragedy of the Atone- 
ment by the display of wounds and blood commended itself to 
natures of more dignity than belonged to Juni, and a figure of 
the Saviour on the Cross by Gregario Hernandez, a pious 
ascetic much given to self flagellation and penance, exhibits all 
the appearance of a victim of the Inquisition after the worst 
horrors of the rack. 

So far we have seen the natural temper of a keen and 
strenuous race manifesting itself unmistakably in its plastic and 
architectural art. Let us now, in conclusion, see how far its 
painting tells the same tale. And here at once we find a 
formidable difficulty lying across our path, for an impenetrable 
mystery hangs over the history of Spanish painting till the end 
of the fifteenth century. .A not inconsiderable catalogue of 
names has, indeed, been handed down to us, and in a few cases 
a signature or a document enables us to connect one or the 
other of them with a particular work; but beyond this all is 
more or less vague conjecture. The invasion of Italianism in 
the sixteenth century had the effect of blotting out, so to speak, 
all that had been till then achieved. Before the end of the 
century everything in painting that was not Italian in its 
inspiration, or bore the marks of the old Northern ‘tradition, 
was repudiated as barbarous, with the result that to this day 
the great majority of the paintings of the fifteenth century 
which enrich the churches or cloisters of Spain are indifferently 
and half-contemptuously tossed over to the category known as 
the ‘‘ Escuela Flamenca.” I cannot but earnestly hope that, in 
view of the great interest and of the remarkable merit of many 
of these nameless or misnamed paintings, some learned 
Spaniard may be impelled to unravel for us, as far as may be 
possible, this perplexing riddle, and in bringing into light a 
wealth of work of which much must be indigenous—and 
‘whatever is not Spanish is more or less Hispaniolised—redeem 
from neglect and oblivion the names of men whose 
labours confer more real honour on their country than 
those of many whom the blind traditions of a vitiated 
taste have forced on the world’s too facile acceptance, 
I say Hispaniolised, for it is the peculiarity of this 
powerful Spanish race that it steeped in the indelible dye of its 
own idiosyncrasy whatever was wrought in its midst, so that it 
is often almost impossible to pronounce whether a work is due 
to the hand of a Spaniard or to a foreigner stamped with the 
Spanish seal. Whatever of pictorial art may have been pro- 
duced in Spain previous to the fifteenth century, very little 
indeed of it has been preserved, and that little, as far as I have 
been able to observe, mainly in Catalonia. In the specimens 
I have seen of the work of this period a remarkable tendency 
already to intensity of tone and vehemence of colour has struck 
me, a quality which is universal in Spanish art up to the six- 
teenth century. With regard to the foreign influence that may 
be traced in them, it would be difficult to generalise with con- 
fidence. 

When, however, we reach the end of the fifteenth century 
our task, though still a delicate one, becomes much easier. Of 
French influences it may, I think, be broadly said that outside 
Catalonia they are mainly traceable in the northern region of 
the Peninsula; so, for instance, some extremely remarkable 
frescoes, or rather, ghostly traces of frescoes, in the cloisters of 
the cathedral of Leon, and a picture by the same hand in the 
Sala Capitular, adjoining that church, point, in my opinion, 
clearly to the inspiration of France. On the other hand, I 
should confidently claim for them Spanish authorship ; on this 
head their rugged originality and force, and the bluntness to 
beauty, not to say more, which is manifest in them, leave me no 
sort of doubt. Again, in the work of that admirable Catalan 
artist, Luis Dalman, the same inspiration is at least mingled 
with that of Flanders. Of the influence of Italy, although 
as we know Starnina, and later on Dello, amongst other 
Italian artists, resided in Spain, I find, beyond certain frescoes 
at Toledo, but few traces. Flemish example, on the other 
hand, was paramount, In Castile at this period it was, in fact, 
in a manner official. Three Flemish artists were, according to 
Justi, employed at the Court of Isabel Catolica, where also 
Cardinal Mendoza for a time, and after him his successor 
Ximenes, zealously encouraged art. Not only were Flemish 
painters patronised in high places, but Flemish works of art 
were largely imported into Spain, and a wholly Northern, 
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Gothic character was stamped on the Spanish school; men of 
vigorous personality bowed submissively to the yoke. Pedro 
de Cordoba, Sanchez de Castro, Fernan Gallegas (if the works 
tentatively assigned to him are his), Alejo Fernandez himself, 
proclaim in every stroke their debt to the Low Countries ; 
nevertheless, here also a strong racial spice and flavour was in 
every case added to the Flemish basis, and we are tempted to 
wonder with something of regret what new development might 
have ripened in Spanish painting if it had known how to with- _ 
stand an influence so foreign to its instincts as that of the 
Italian Renaissance. Most conspicuous among these Gothic 
painters is in my eyes—and I am not forgetting the Catalan 
Dalman—the artist to whom I have last alluded, Alejo 
Fernandez. In Santa Ana in Triana, at Seville, you may see 
a Virgin and Child from his hand, which in its splendour of 
tone and general majesty of aspect is a work of very high 
order. An exception, perhaps, to the general rule of Flemish 
affiliation may be noted in a striking series of pictures in the 
Madrid Gallery, assigned to Pedro Berruguete, the father of the 
sculptor, which, though strongly Spanish in spirit, are Venetian 
rather than Flemish in tone and aspect, roughly, indeed, 
reminding us of the works of Carpaccio. 

Let us, before dismissing this phase of Spanish art, compare 
it for a moment with the art of contemporary Italy. First, then, 
we see that the art of Italy, being purely vernacular, displays an 
incomparably greater suppleness and variety of expression than 
can be found in Spain. Such contrasts as are suggested by the 
names, say, of Fiesole and Verrocchio, of Lippino and 
Carpaccio, of Mantegna and Leonardo, to speak of men who 
lived in the same half century, have there no parallel. Never- 
theless in certain qualities which are common to all works in 
the respective countries, we have the materials of a com- 
parison. In Spanish art, then, we are conscious, in the main, 
of the utterance of a more fiery race, a race with more 
dramatic instincts and of a gloomier faith, and we see the 
fervour of its temper translating itself almost uniformly ina 
glow and gravity of tone and a certain pomp of colour such as 
we find in Italy only among the earlier Venetians. Of any 
ideal of form, on the other hand, or of any sense of exquisite- 
ness, we vainly seek a trace. The Spaniards had neither the 
suave serenity nor the high stateliness of the Italian guat¢ro- 
centistt ; but then neither did they ever fall into a certain 
languid elegance from which the Tuscans, at least, were not 
wholly exempt. But the most significant contrast between the 
art of Spain and that of Italy is seen in the effect on them 
respectively of the spirit of the sixteenth century. Under its 
impulse Italian art put on a greater amplitude, and rose toa 
higher majesty ; Signorelli became Michel Angelo, Perugino 
blossomed forth into Raphael, for the rise of the Renaissance 
spirit was in Italy an organic evolution ; but to Spain that 
spirit came as a contagion from without, and as a blight. 
Under it the simple directness of the earlier days was fora 
time obscured ; and a dreary mass of work was thrown upon 
the world, dull, often, without dignity, and academic without 
real scholarship. Yet it is important to observe that even here 
the national accent, as I will call it, was never obliterated. The 
foreign influence was assimilated by various individuals with 
varying results, and, throughout, the personality of each 
painter remained unmistakable and distinct. 

Whatever may be our estimate of such men as Pablo de 
Cespédes, Juanes, Morales, Vargas, Roélas, or El Mudo, the 
personal distinctiveness of their works cannot be challenged. 
To one Spanish painter alone did Italy bring unquestionable 
gain, namely, to Ribera, a powerful artist very incompletely 
known on this side of the Pyrenees. Meanwhile, in the most 
Italianising days the sturdy, rugged Spanish spirit was not’ 
dead in every breast ; nay, indeed, it burnt with even, in some 
respects, undue vehemence in the bosom of a certain iracund 
and turbulent individual called the elder Herrera, one little 
commendable as a man, but interesting here, not in that, as- 
some would have it, he was the creator of the more modern 
Spanish school, but that he more stoutly perhaps than any 
other resisted the foreign spirit and handed on the old terr1- 
torial grit and temper. It was, by a grim irony of things, in 
the handiwork of this man’s son that the most extravagant and 
debased form of pseudo-Italian mannerism was reached. Old 
Herrera is said to have been a harsh and brutal parent—let us 
not forget that he had seen his son’s pictures! His real 
spiritual successor—though in fact never his pupil—in that in 
him the true Spanish genius was transmitted, was Zurbaran, a 
man of whom we have in this country but little knowledge, a 
painter of conspicuously powerful personality in whom more 
than in any of his contemporaries the various essential 
characteristics of his race were gathered up—its defiant 
temper, its dramatic bent, its indifference to beauty, its love of 
fact, its imaginative force, its gloomy fervour, its poetry, in 
fact, and its prose. Ribera was as an artist an Italian ; Alonzo 
Cano was an eclectic with a Spanish accent; Murillo the 
unequal, now entrancing us with the fused glory of his tones, 
now repelling us by harshness and commonplace, was truly 
Spanish no doubt, but had neither the imagination nor the 
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sustained virility of style of the son of the peasant from 
Estremadura the completest representative in art, 1 think, of 
the genius of his race. 3 

For a long period Italian painting did not cease to enjoy the 
favour of the Court; it ceased, however, towards the beginning 
of the seventeenth century to exercise that paralysing influence 
which had marked its first advent ; and the ground was cleared 
for a new impulse from within. At this conjuncture a man of 
commanding genius and fearless initiative was given to Spain 
in the person of Diego Velasquez. It may perhaps have sur- 
prised you that with such a name before my mind I should have 
spoken of Zurbaran, a man so vastly his infericr in the painter's 
gift, as perhaps the most representative of Spanish artists. I. 
have done so because beyond any other artist he sums up in 
himself, as I have pointed out to you, all the complex elements 
of the Spanish genius. In Velasquez, on the other hand, Spanish 
as he is to the finger-tips, this comprehensiveness is not found. 
Of Velasquez all was Spanish, but Zurbaran was all Spain. 
Viewed simply as a painter, the great Sevillian was, as I have 
just said, vastly the superior of the Estremefo. He was in 
more intimate touch with nature, and none, perhaps, have 
equalled the swift magic of his brush. On the other hand, 
depth of feeling, poetry, imagination were refused to him. The 
painter of the Lanzas, the Hilanderas, the MJeninas—works in 
their kind unapproached in art by any other man—painted also, 
be it remembered, the Coronation of the Virgin and the Afars 
of the Madrid Gallery—-types of prosaic treatment. In one 
work, indeed, religion seems for a moment to have winged his 
pencil; but, striking and pathetic as is his famous Cruczjixion, 
it does not equal in poignancy and imaginative grasp the pre- 
sentment of the same subject by Zurbaran in Seville. 

But if we miss in Velasquez the higher gifts of the imagina- 
tion, we find him also free from all those blemishes of 
extravagance which we have so often noted in this land of 
powerful impulses unrestrained by tact. Whatever gifts may 
have been refused to Velasquez, in his grave simplicity he is 
unsurpassed. If fancy seldom lifts him above the level of 
intimate daily things, neither does she obstruct for him with 
purple wings the white light of sober truth, In days in which 
the young Herrera could find favour; in a country in which 
Churriguera was possible and euphuism was applauded, he 
never overstepped the modesty of nature, nor forgot in art the 
value of reticent control. I have not here to follow his career, 
nor the evolution of his unique and dazzling genius. Still less 
need I before young artists of the present day dwell on the 
wizardy and the luscious fascination of the brush of this most 
modern of the Old Masters. 

I will only, in conclusion, touch briefly on one:or two points 
that are of interest, and one that is, perhaps, of warning. First, 
I would notice the purity and decorum of his art, a decorum 
not I think due to the characteristically Spanish laws under 
which the Inquisition visited with heavy penalties every sem- 
blance even of impurity in a work of art; but to a spirit dwelling 
in the people itself of which those laws were but the somewhat 
exaggerated expression. It may be worth while, also, to note 
that yet another virtue of the Spaniards is, in one of his works, 
reflected in an unexpected manner, namely, their sobriety. It 
is a curious thing that in a certain class of Spanish literature a 
peculiar relish is shown in the- portraying of moral squalor 
and: the grovelling criminality of social outcasts. In Spanish 
art, on the other hand, the picturesqueness aione- of 
low life seems to have sought expression, You know 
what gentle Murillo made of his melon- eating begyar- 
boys. Again, you saw not long ago upon these walls, 
in the lVater-carrier of Seville, how at the outset of his career 
Velasquez turned his thoughts to subjects drawn from humble 
life, and you know how to the end he dwelt with peculiar gusto 
on the fantastic physiognomy of the privileged buffoons, dwarfs, 
aud hombres de placer who haunted the palace in hisday. You 
know, further, that one of the most powerful works painted by 
him before reality of atmospheric effect had become his chief 
preoccupation, and when he sought exclusively after truth of 
character, a picture known as Los Borrachos, represents a 
group of drunkards doing homage to Bacchus, It is a work 
of the most naked realism. Bacchus (Dionysos !), showing in 
his repulsive vulgarity what a blank to Velasquez was the poetic 
side of classic myths, is surrounded by a circle of kneeling 
rascals, rude and ragged enough, and supposed, no doubt, to be 
carousing. But here is the strange peculiarity of this work. 
In spite of all the accessories of a revel and the flash of grinning 
teeth, we are unable to persuade ourselves that any one of the 
disreputable crew could ever be drunk, Imagine the subject 
treated by a Fleming ! : 

And now, though I am loth to touch one leaf of the laurels of 
so dazzling and so great an artist, I cannot pass in silence a 
circumstance which must be weighed in estimating Velasquez 
as a man, and which is not without bearing on his art. The 
virtues of his race, as we have seen, purified his work and gave 
it dignity ; a Spanish foible, though it could not dim his genius, 
cramped no doubt and curtailed its production, namely, a 
tendency to subordinate everything. to the pursuit of Royal 
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up of will and conscience to the Sovereign, such as is, I believe, 
without example, had been long a growing characteristic of the 
Spaniard. On a memorable occasion Gonzalo de Cordoba 
himself, one of the noblest figures recorded in Spanish history, 
a man of a mind so fearless that he was bold to rebuke Pope 


Borgia himself face to face in the Vatican for the scandals of 


his life, did not scruple to break, in deference to what he con- 


sidered this higher duty of obedience to his king, his solemn — | 


pledge and oath to the unfortunate young Duke of Calabria. So 


all but divine did majesty appear to the Spaniards that divinity 
and majesty became almost as one in theireyes, andtheyspoke __ 


in all solemnity, as “Su Majestad” not only of the Divine = 


persons of the Trinity, but also of the sacrificial wafer. The 
prevalence of this feeling must plead to some extent in mitiga- 


tion of the tenacity with which Velasquez canvassed—with 
success, alas !—to obtain at Court a post of an onerous and — 


wholly prosaic character, the office of “ Aposentador Mayor,” a 
sort of purveyor and quartermaster, who, when His Majesty 
moved from one place to another, had to convey, to house, and 
to feed not the Sovereign only, but all his suite—a post 
demanding all his attention, says Palomino, who goes on to 


deplore that this exalted office (which he has just told us any 


one could fill) should have deprived the world of so many 
shining samples of the painter’s genius. We shall agree with 
our sententious friend not, perhaps, in the satisfaction he 


derived from the honour conferred, as he imagines, on his — 


calling, but in his sorrow over the loss we have sustained ; and 
in the sight of canvases in which the execution of a sketch is 
carried to the full scale of life, we shall, while we bow before 
the splendid genius which illuminates them, regret the traces 
of a hurried hand too often revealed in these dazzling products 
of a giant’s scanty leisure. 
requires the whole man.” 
And now I must conclude, and I do so with more even than 
my usual consciousness of a task inadequately performed. The 
picture I have traced before you is crowded, inevitably, and I 


fear to confusion, and yet much has been omitted which might. 


have helped to its better understanding had time furnished me 
with a larger canvas, It must suffice to me if I have in any 
way stimulated you to the further consideration of a deeply 
interesting chapter in the history of art—a chapter which, if we 
read it aright, teaches us this lesson, that nations, not less than 


individuals, may, by the insincere pursuit of what is foreign to 


their temper, be turned from the true path of their artistic de- 
velopment, and may also, by sincerity, be righted and restored. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. . 
ie BRADLEY, on Thursday in last week, delivered a 


lecture at the Church Institute, Leeds, on Westminster | 


Abbey. The Dean said he could hardly account for taking a long 
journey to talk or twaddle about Westminster Abbey, except 
that it was for the honour and respect in which he held the 
present vicar, the Bishop of Chester, and the Dean of Worcester, 
and because he had known in a stage long before their present 
one, Mr. Baines and Mr. Bullock, who were anxious that he 
should come down. Then hehad Yorkshire blood in his veins, 
He could never forget Leeds in connection with his dearest 
friend, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. He had been staying some 
time on the glorious moors at Ilkley. His daily accounts had 
not prepared him for the worst, and on the Monday morning it 
was the enterprise of the Leeds Mercury that placed before him 
the words spoken by another of his honoured friends, the late 
Bishop of Manchester, telling the congregation at Westminster 
that Dean Stanley was dying; and half an hour afterwards he 
had a telegram saying that the Dean had passed away. As he 
was at Leeds station, going up to bury his friend, a man, look- 
ing like a foreman, put his son of nineteen in the train, and 
said to him, “Take care of yourself at the burying,” and on 
being spoken to the young man said he was going up to 
London, and that he should attend the funeral at Westminster. 
He could not help saying to him, “ My dear young fellow, the 
best prayer I can make for you is that you may find a friend who 
will be to you what at your age I found Dean Stanley was to 
me.” Proceeding with the lecture, Dean Bradley said he would 
not speak of the beauty of the structure, nor of its architectural 
features. It was perhaps one of the most remarkable 
museums of sculpture and decorative art from the thirteenth 
century down to the present time in the world. Good, bad, 
and indifferent they might be, but they were genuine specimens 
of successive stages of art which were unrivalled. There were 
buildings which were more beautiful, and perhaps more over- 
powering in their associations, but there was no place whose 
history was so much intertwined with every fibre of the 
English nation. Westrainster Abbey was founded by Edward 
the Confessor, and dedicated in 1066. By William the Con- 
queror the structure was retained; and he, deeming himself 


the rightful heir, was crowned there on the Christmas Day of — 


the same year in which the Confessor died. From that day 


Truly has it been said, “ Art 
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no single King had ever reigned in England who had not been 


crowned on the very spot. It is not only, however, the church 
of a great monastery, but a colossal royal chapel to the Palace 
of Westminster, close by. The people also, long crushed 
under the foreign yoke, thinking of the Abbey, looked back to 
the golden era of Edward the Confessor. . Thus there arose 
three currents of feeling which conspired to exalt the sanctity 
of the great church. In time the fusion of the Norman and 
the Saxon was completed, and under Henry III. the demo- 
lition of the Abbey church occurred, and its replacement 
by the present structure, called by a misnomer West- 
minster Abbey, since it was really the church of West- 
minster Abbey. Passing on to the end of the Wars of the 
Roses, when the great awakening of Europe took place, the 
Dean mentioned the erection of the Henry VII. Chapel; the 
interment of Elizabeth and Mary, so much divided in life, 
in one tomb; the burial in the Abbey of Chaucer in the 
year 1400—not because he was a poet, but because he lived close 
to the Abbey and was connected with the palace and with the 
family of John of Gaunt. Now it was that people began to 
realise that others besides kings might, in moulding the thoughts 
and feelings of the coming generations, do as great a work as 
those who won decisive battles and otherwise affected history. 
But the Abbey had never pretended to bury every great man. 
Who would wish to remove the bones of Shakespeare from 
Stratford? Hence the omissions were often as interesting as the 
fact of burial at Westminster. Science had not been neglected, 
while there was hardly any form of goodness in England which 
was not recognised there. In the case of Livingstone, he had 
it from Dean Stanley that the interment was perhaps attended 
by a Jarger mass of much-moved people than any at which he 
was ever present. As to the difficulty of finding room for other 
famous men, they often heard it said that they might easily do 
it by turning out others ; but if they knew the Abbey as he did 
they would be chary in making that statement. While they 
must not forget that the Abbey was used as a place for daily 
worship, he would call attention to the great interest of the 
chapter-house, built by Henry IIJ., and used for the English 
House of Commons then beginning to be formed. There were 
plenty of democracies in the world, but representative govern- 
ment was an institution which was, so to speak, hatched in 
England. For three centuries the English Houses of Parlia- 
‘ment met there, and the place thus stood as the cradle which 
rocked the mother of Parliaments all over the world. 


RESTORATION OF ST. SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK. 


“HE following appeal for the restoration of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, has been sent out by the Bishop of 
Rochester :— 

t. A traveller by the South-Eastern Railway, from London 
Bridge to Cannon Street, will observe on his right as he 
approaches the river, a large church of neglected yet imposing 
appearance, hemmed in by lofty warehouses and surrounded 
by the litter and merchandise of a great market. The building 
is cruciform. The lady chapel and choir are Early English of 
the purest style. The transepts are Perpendicular and in im- 
perfect repair. The nave, built fifty years ago, to quote the 
sarcasm of Mr. Walter Besant, is “a thing of ugliness and 
meanness.” 

2. In the variety of its associations and the splendour of its 
history St. Saviour’s, Southwark, is surpassed only by West- 
minster Abbey. When church and priory and great episcopal 
houses stood together here in a picturesque completeness ; 
when umbragecus gardens on the river banks sheltered the 
London citizens from a sun not yet obliterated by smoke ; 
when, close by, the Bear Garden for coarser spirits, the Globe 
‘Theatre for the refined and educated, provided constant recrea- 
tion and change; when splendid cavalcades passed on their 
way to Whitehall and pilgrims were constantly starting for 
Becket’s shrine from the Tabard Inn, nestling under its shadow, 
this church was both beautiful and famous. Here a Scottish 
king has been married and a Bishop of Rochester consecrated. 
Within its walls lie Lancelot, Andrewes, and Gower, and 
Edward Shakespeare, and Beaumont, and Fletcher. - Rogers, 
and Hooper, and Saunders were tried here for heresy. Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester, adorned it with a reredos, which has 
but one worthy rival, at All Souls’ College, Oxford. Sache- 
verell was once chaplain here; and here John Harvard, 
founder of the great university in Massachusetts, which bears 
his name, was baptized. 

3. As to its original foundation. A church of some kind no 
doubt existed on the site long before the Conquest ; but the 
earliest fabric of which we know was begun A D. 1107, and was 
completed three centuries later as the priory church of St. 
Mary Ouvry. In the thirty-first year of Henry VIII., when 
the priory was dissolved, the church was purchased by the 
parishioners. In 1838 the nave, which had fallen into ruin, 
was removed, and the present degrading appendage, per- 


manently and entirely separated from the choir, was erected. 
The choir itself was admirably restored by Mr. Gwilt, as was 
also the lady chapel. ‘‘ The removal of the present nave and 
aisle,” writes Sir A. W. Blomfield, AR A, to whom the duty of 
restoring the church has been entrusted, “is the first necessary 
step; the building to replace it must form, with the choir and 
transepts, one harmonious whole, and the character and solidity 
of the work must in all respects be commensurate with that of 
the ancient work.” 

4. This complete restoration is now taken resolutely in 
hand. Ata meeting of inhabitants and owners of property in 
Southwark, held on November 12 last, it was unanimously 
resolved that the church should be immediately and completely 
restored, With this view a committee was nominated, with 
full powers for accomplishing it, and the bishop of the diocese, 
who was appointed chairman, was invited to prepare and issue a 
general appeal for help. 

5. The cost of an effective restoration has been set at a sum 
between 35,0007. and 40,000/,; but anything like an exact 
estimate at the present moment must be hazardous and 
premature. There is both wealth and munificence in South- 
“wark, and it is a significant as well as an encouraging 
circumstance that on the very threshold of the enterprise the 
sum of 16,5007, has already been promised. It is, nevertheless, 
no reflection on local resources and sympathy to observe that 
40,0007, is a large sum to raise from one neighbourhood. 
Southwark is now in the county of London, and this collegiate 
church is in a real sense an ornament of the entire metropolis. 
While our effort is likely to attract support from many who 
might otherwise feel no responsibility for Southwark needs, in 
the end, I am satisfied, it will permanently and widely 
stimulate general attention to a quarter of London hitherto 
overshadowed and forgotten. Our enterprise will also, I think, 
instead of starving our spiritual resources, ultimately feed 
them. For we mean by it a homage to Almighty God, Whom 
we desire hereafter to worship in a temple more worthy of Him, 
and a long-delayed debt of honour to the bountiful forefathers 
who bequeathed it to us, and a dutiful solicitude for the 
safety of what still remains of the ancient fabric, now in damp- 
ness and decay. 

6. We have counted the cost of our duty and we are not 
scared by it, though we must not expect to fulfil it by one spurt — 
of enthusiasm, nor to gather the funds by to-morrow. What, 
however, cheers us most after the assurance of God’s blessing 
on our undertaking, is the conviction that many outside will 
readily share a task which will not only stir and deepen Church 
life, and wipe away a reproach which has long and secretly 
troubled some of us, but will also restore a noble fabric which 
shall at once be a fitting and dignified home for many of our 
diocesan activities, and be ready, when it is wanted, for the 
cathedral of a new diocese south of the Thames. 

N.B.—Occasional papers will be issued to inform sub- 
scribers and the public of the progress of the restoration 
scheme, and of the measures from time to time adopted by the 
committee. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


N his fourth lecture of this course, Professor Knight treated 
of the French writers on esthetic. The philosophy of 
France had not been, the lecturer said, so constructive as 
that cf Germany in esthetic any more than in metaphysic or 
ethic, but it had the merit of greater clearness. With less 
insight, its results were more luminous. In 1724 Pére Buffier 
published his “ Treatise on First Truths,” in which he discussed 
the question of beauty. His theory was that beauty consisted 
in that which is, at one and the same time, the most common 
and the most rare in things of the same species. To remove 
the seeming paradox of this definition, he took for illustration 
the human face, and. to show how its beauty is both rare and 
common, he pointed out that while there are an almost infinite 
variety of forms which the face assumes, one only of which 
could be perfectly beautiful, none of the departures from that 
perfect form had so many faces formed after their model as 
those formed after the model of the perfect. He also pointed 
out that art finds it much easier to reproduce what are charac- 
teristic departures from the mean of beauty, than its relatively 
perfect forms. It was curious that after stating a doctrine, 
which implied an essential principle of beauty, Buffier should 
have fallen to so low a level as to admit the arbitrariness and 
essential relativity of all beauty. His theory had no specu- 
lative roct. It was not based, as Plato’s was, in the absolute 
and essential; but it recognised a typical form, the Aristotelic 
mean between extremes. Beauty lay not in anything that indi- 
viduals become, but in the type to which they all. approximate, 
and the points in which each individual most nearly approach 
to the type were its most beautiful points. It was curious that 
Buffier did not carry up his theory to the Platonic height. 
If the departures from the mediai line of beauty all resembled 
it more than they resembled each other, they all did homage 
to it, as it was more universal than themselves, and an ideal to 
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contrast to their actuality. Sixteen years after Buffier, the 
Pére André wrote an essay on the beautiful. It was not a pro- 
found analysis, but had unquestionable merit, drawing its 
inspirations from the idealism of Malebranche, which reverted 
to that of Plato through the connecting link of St. Augustine 
He classifies the types of beauty thus:—1, The essential, 
divine beauty ; 2, the natural beauty existing in the world in- 
dependent of human taste or opinions about it; 3, beauty as 
an arbitrary and artificial product, due to custom, association, 
&c.; and he thought that the recognition of these three orders 
(the essential, the natural, and the arbitrary) went to the root 
of the difficulty as to there being no standard of beauty owing 
to the variations of taste which exist. The next great name in 
the history of French esthetic was that of Diderot, one of the 
most powerful of the encyclopzdists. He wrote the article, 
“Beauty,” a quarter of a century after André. Diderot’s 
theory was a very incomplete one, but his literary criticisms 
were admirably incisive. He was much happier as an art critic 
than as a speculative thinker ; his papers on the various salons, 
though desultory and unsystematic, were scientifically far in 
advance of his time ; and, discarding the ideal, his one recipe 
for good art was simply, go back to nature, the Aristotelic rule. 
He did not understand idealisation, but would cure the con- 
ventionality and mannerism of bad art by faithful copying. He 
failed to see, however, that art cannot exactly imitate nature, 
because nature is continually changing. We may fix a single 
shape or group of shapes, a single colour or an assemblage of 
colours, but these in all high art are meant to suggest much 
more than they express. Diderot’s theory was too bare and 
sterile. There was, in fact, no professed division of the beauti- 
ful either in France or in England during the whole of the 
eighteenth century. The expressive philosophy then dominant 
discredited it by explaining it as sense-born. The opposite 
philosophy came again to the front, however, in the nineteenth 
century. The literary renaissance helped the philosophical, 
and the philosophical revival in Germany, of which Kant was 
the central representative, reacted on the French philosophy. 
Victor Cousin led the van of the new idealistic movement. As 
soon as it took shape it was caricatured, and its advocates 
Jampooned as eclectics. Its noblest and most characteristic 
outcome was made its intellectual pivot by its opponents, and 
as such easily ridiculed. Cousin’s criticism of the inadequate 
theories of the beautiful were much happier than his own 
doctrine was. He fell back on the unity and variety of St. 
Augustin, with little added to it. His most illustrious disciple, 
Jouffroy, carried the discussion forward to more fruitful issues. 
His course of lectures on esthetics has nothing of the surface 
brilliancy and showy epigram of many of the French writers, 
but has real merits of a higher order. He began with the 
psychology, and advanced thence to the metaphysics of the 
problem. What constitutes the beauty of individual objects, 
according to Jouffroy, is that they speak to us as by symbol or 
allegory ; that they shadow forth what none of them can dis- 
Close or reveal. In proportion as the visible hints of the 
invisible, the corporeal of the spiritual, it becomes suffused or 
covered over to us with the raiment of the beautiful. Beauty 
is thus the expression of the unseen by the natural signs which 
manifest it. In this doctrine there was a synthesis of 
the realistic and the idealistic view of things, Starting 
from the visible and material, this theory transcended 
them, and yet kept close to them in the act of trans- 
cending them, and thus did not lose itself in cloud- 
land. The next most important book in French esthetic 
was Leveque’s “Science of the Beautiful.” Historically it was 
very valuable. Starting from the doctrine of Schelling and 
Hegel, as well as Stilling and Jouffroy, Leveque regarded the 


beauty of nature as the expression of something invisible behind | 


nature, a fire or spirit, adumbrated to us, both in the laws of 
inorganic and the vital forms of the organic world. The posi- 
tion and doctrine of Taine, which reverted to the position of 
Diderot and the encyclopeedists, was next examined, and this 
led to a restatement of the Hegelian doctrine of the beautiful, 
as unfolded by Vischer. Vischer distinguished the normal 
from the abnormal in nature thus ;—The normal was that which 
conformed to the type in nature, the abnormal was a departure 
from the type ; but if all the actual forms in nature. corre- 
sponded to the type, there would -be monotony, and therefore 
ugliness. It was through partial, though very slight, departures 
from the type, and at the same time by a reviving of the type 
in these very departures from it, that the beautiful was known. 
It was thus, when the ideal and the real were conjoined, that 
we had-beauty. The absolute beauty had existed from the 
first, and it had mirrored itself to us in two great streams of 
phenomena, mental and material. When the germ of beauty 
fructified in the mind of any individual, they at once discerned 
by contact the beauty of the external world, and thereafter the 
mind ascended (or might ascend) to the primal germ of beauty 
in the archetypal world. Surrounding each individual object 
there was a sort of halo, connecting it in its isolation and par- 
ticularity with the entire sphere of the beautiful and therefore 
with the infinite, which it mirrored or disclosed in part, 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


HE thirty-fifth annual general meeting of the Society of 

_Engineers was held on December 9, at the rooms of the 
Society, 17. Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie, president. The followin 
gentlemen were duly elected, by ballot, as the council 2 
officers for the ensuing year, viz. :—As president, Mr. Hen 
Adams ; as vice-presidents, Mr. William Newby Colam, Mr. 
Joseph William Wilson, jun., and Mr. William Andrew Valon ; 
as other members of Council, Messrs. Chris. Andet 
R. W. Peregrine Birch, James Henry Cunningham, Henry 28 
Faija, George A. Goodwin, Thomas Bell Lightfoot, James — 
Wallace Peggs, and William Schénheyder; as honorary 
secretary and treasurer, Alfred Williams; as honorary 
auditor, Alfred Lass (Messrs. A. Lass & Co.). The proceedings 
were terminated by a general vote of thanks to the Council — 
and officers for 1889, which was duly acknowledged by the. 
chairman, : 


GENERAL, 


A Commission has been given by an American Society to” 
MM. Charles Delort and Pierre Carrier-Belleuse to paint a 
panorama of Mr. Stanley’s travels in Africa for the Chicago 
Exhibition. It is anticipated that sketches and information 
will be given to the artists by Mr. Stanley. 

Pians by Mr. R. K. Freeman, of Bolton, have been selected 
in competition for the proposed church of St. Jude, Preston. 

A Paper on “ Percussive Dock Drilling Machinery” will 
be read by Mr. R. Bolton at the meeting of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society on Wednesday the 18th inst. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A, delivered a lecture on 
Monday evening at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, the 
subject chosen being “The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Courtiers.” 


A Theaire is to be erected in Paisley, the building which - 
formerly served for theatrical purposes having lately been 
destroyed by fire. é 

Public Buildings which have teen erected after the 
designs of Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, architects, of Hanley 
were on Wednesday formally opened at Fenton. 

Mr. J. BH. Johnson, who recently gave 5,000/. to the endow- 
ment fund of the Wigan Mining and Mechanical School, has 
promised to build a children’s wing to the Wigan Infirmary, at 
a cost of 2,000/. 


The Church of the Holy Trinity, in connection with 
which H.R.H. Princess Beatrice visited Reading on the 2nd 
inst. to open a bazaar in aid of the funds for its restoration, is 
in one of the largest parishes in the diocese of Oxford, having a 
population of 7,000, The church was in a very dangerous con- 
dition, and has recently been restored, at a total cost of 1,900/, 
by Messrs. Wheeler Bros., from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Geo. W. Webb, architect, of Reading. 
The sum of 500/. was obtained from the bazaar. 


The Chilian Government having resolved to undertake 
waterworks on a large scale, have commissioned Sefores A. E. 
Salazar and Carlos Newman, of the laboratory of the Naval 
School at Valparaiso, to investigate the water systems of 
Europe. Their report, together with a chapter on the bacteria 
of water, contributed by Dr. Rafael Blanchard, secretary of the 
Zoological Society of France, is about to be issued by Messrs, 
Burns & Oates, Limited. 


A New Magdalen Hospital has been erected at Streats 
ham, and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the 
extraction of the vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilators. 


The Liverpool City Council on Wednesday approved of 
the recommendation of the Health Committee that a successor 
should be appointed to Mr. Clement Dunscombe, in the office 
of chief engineer, at a salary of 850/. per annum, increasing 
502, per annum to 1,000/. 


& Cottage Hospital is proposed to be established at 
Ilkley, and a committee of ladies and gentlemen has been | 
formed to carry out the scheme. 


Mr. T. C. Kirk, at the meeting of the Birmingham Pen 
and Pencil Club on Saturday, read a paper on “Chapter- 
houses,” in which he traced the history of some of the more 
noteworthy English chapter-houses, and illustrated their archi- 
tectural features by a number of photographs and plans. 


An Anchor, similar to those used for small yachts, has 
been dredged up from a considerable depth in the bed of the 
river Itchen, near Winchester, Close to it were found some 
Nuremberg or Abbey tokens, and not far away. were some 
massive oaken piles. It is supposed that these remains belong 
to the time when the river Itchen was navigable from Win- 
chester to Alresford, a navigation which was restored in the - 


. 


time of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
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SEVENTY-THREE a pplications have been received by the 
School Board of London for the appointment of surveyor 
to the Board. The Works Committee have selected Mr. 
W. S. Cooke, who was engaged on surveys and valuations 
for the Great Western Railway Company. The commencing 
salary is 500/, a year, and it is expected that the officer 
shall give his whole time to the Board’s service. There is 
a probationary period of twelve months. The revelations 
of the surveyors for repairs have necessitated the appoint- 
ment of six additional clerks of works-and six boy clerks, 
who will have to look after the work that is necessary to 
make the schools fit to be used. At the present time there 
are thirteen clerks of works employed in that way, and as 


- they have been occupied beyond the normal time, the Board 


will allow them extra pay. Where the repairs to the exist- 
ing schools will stop seems to be unknown. Every week 
more than one discovery is made, and yet apparenily the 
punishment of the culprits is as far off as ever. In one 


_ school over 1,100/, had to be expended to remove the 


danger caused by defective drainage, and by the time all 
the schools which are sources of danger are set right, there 
will be a sum to pay which may induce the ratepayers to 
put pressure on the Board that will cause justice to be done. 
But better still would be a special commission, with power 
to have the delinquents prosecuted. ; 


A REPLY to the allegations against the Royal Scottish 
Academy has been lodged with the Privy Council. It 
states that the Academy was formed in 1826 by artists as a 
voluntary association, modelled on the same lines as the 
Royal Academy of London. Not one penny of public 
money has been received, the income of the Academy 
being derived from the Exhibitions, which this year pro- 
duced 2,160/. It is true the Academy is allowed the use of 
a building in Edinburgh, and that is the nation’s contri- 
bution to the efforts for the promotion of art. 
other hand, the Academy made over to the National 
Gallery a collection of pictures worth from 40,000/. to 
50,000/,,and at 4 per. cent. the interest would be 1,600/, 
which thus becomes the-rent paid by the Academy. In 
addition, a sum of from 300/ to 4oo/. a year is paid 
by the Academy in support of the School of Design. As 
tegards the distribution of the funds in pensions, it 
is admitted in the document that the pension fund 
amounts to 20,000/,; but it is made out that the sum paid 
annually as pension to an Academician or his widow, on an 
average of the last five years, amounts to about 38/, and to 
an Associate or his widow 23/7 Members have been placed 
on no higher footing than widows. It isalso maintained that 
the sums paid'to members for duties in connection with the 
Academy is much less than is paid for similar work in the 
Royal Academy. In London two guineas is paid for each 
attendance in the Life School; in Edinburgh only one- 


fourth the sum is paid. The Royal Academicians receive |. 


for ordinary meetings one guinea; for each day spent in 
selecting works four guineas; while the Scottish Acade- 
micians are paid for the corresponding duties six shillings 
and one guinea. The London auditor receives two guineas 
a. visit, while his Edinburgh brother has only four guineas 
for his year’s work. 


AN important part of the reply relates to the petitions 
against the proposed charter from the Scottish architects. 
It is said that while the charter was under revision no 
suggestions for improvements or for conferences to consider 
requisite amendments were made by the architects during 
the sixteen months in which the draft charter was under 
consideration. Out of the 233 persons signing the archi- 
tects’ petition, it is. said that many are only builders or 
surveyors, Some of the Edinburgh petitioners do not 
appear in the directory either as architects or as carrying on 
any other profession or trade. One is known to be an 
architect’s clerk, and others are believed to be apprentices 
or clerks. The 233 are described as a “congregation of 
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units.” The architects’ petition was not lodged with the 
Privy Council until nearly the end of October, instead of 
the end of August, as provided by their lordships, and it is 
complained that the architects did not avail themselves of 
an opportunity given by the Academy to have a conference 
to discuss the draft charter, but backed out of it on the 
ground that the Academy would not show its accounts. The 
Academy denies emphatically that it has ‘‘systematic- 
ally slighted and ignored architecture as a branch of 
art.” It was not its fault, but the fault of the architects 
themselves in that they had not applied for admission to 
membership, that more of them had not been elected 
members. In twenty-one years eight architects only have 
applied as candidates for associateship, as compared with 
140 artists in other branches of art. One of these was 
elected, one has become disqualified: by residence in 
London, one is dead, and of the remaining five, four only 
appear as petitioners against the Academy, one of whom 
has withdrawn. Out of the whole 233 so-called architects 
who have petitioned, only four, including Dr. ANDERSON, 
have ever inscribed their names as candidates for associate- 
ship. In reference to the Town Council petition in favour 
of the architects, it is pointed out that the Council state 
that they have no personal knowledge on the subject of the 
complaints made, but that the views enunciated in their 
memorial had been “pressed” upon the petitioners as re- 
presenting the community. The Academy concurs with 
the Town Council in its view that more might be done for 
the prosecution of various departments of art in Scotland, 
and points to the provision it proposes to make under the 
new charter for increased means of teaching. It also sug- | 
gests that Government aid might be given. In conclusion, 
the memorialists say ‘that nothing has been done in the » 
history of the Academy of which its members have any 
reason to feel ashamed, or which they have any wish to” 
conceal.” 


It is with much regret we record the death of Mr. 
FRANCIS RoupiLtrac CONDER, which occurred suddenly 
on Wednesday at Guildford. Mr. Conprr contributed 
several articles to this journal. His experience as an 
engineer was gained in this country and abroad, and, being 
a shrewd observer of men and things, his competence as a 
writer was unquestioned. Mr. ConpDER was also endowed 
with a love for speculative philosophy, and, if engineering ~ 
had not attracted him, he would have gained reputation as. 
a metaphysician, In the combination of theoretical studies - 
with practical engineering, Mr. ConDER bore some resem- 
blance to Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. Latterly Mr. ConpDER 
endeavoured to find a solution of the great sewage pro- 
blem, and he patented a system in which iron was used as 
a deodoriser with much success. 


In theory it may appear wise to compel the owners of 
property which is benefited by public improvements to 
recoup a share of the cost of the work. But the mode of 
ascertaining the amount should be decided on some broad 
principle, instead of being left to the local authorities. 
There is always much dissatisfaction with the mode with 
which valuations for local taxation are obtained, and it 
would be still more risky to have large sums of money 
levied in a similar way. For it must be remembered that 
public improvements do not. always bring so much advan- 
tage to people in the neighbourhood as is anticipated. 
The patronage which is bestowed on shopkeepers is very 
often independent of such work. For instance, it would 
not be supposed that the sale of the Z7mes was likely to be 
increased if the lanes about Printing House Square were 
converted into wide thoroughfares. It may conciliate the 
people in distant parts of London when they learn that the 
London County Council will endeavour to obtain the 
sanction of the Legislature for a ‘‘ betterment clause” in the 
Bill for the improvement of the Strand, by which the owners 
of property in the neighbourhood may have to pay one-half 
of the expenses. The work was not proposed for local 
benefit. It arose out of the necessity to accommodate the 
traffic of the metropolis, and it seems unreasonable to con- 
clude that because more waggons will be able to pass along 
the Strand the owners and occupants of the houses will gain 
a large increase of income. 
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ANCIENT WALES.* 


HE scant notice which Wales obtained in the geo- 
graphical dictionaries excited the indignation of 
Tuomas Davis, the poet, for it seemed to indicate the 
effacement of the people, and in one of his essays he asks, 
“ Has time mouldered away that obstinate and fiery tribe of 
Celts which baffled the Plantagenets, which so often trod 
upon the breast-plate of the Norman, which sometimes bent 
in the summer but ever rose when the fierce elements of 
winter came to aid the native? Has that race passed away 
which stood under LLEWELLYN, and rallied under OWEN 
GLENDOWER, and gave the Dragon flag and Tudor kings to 
England? Is the prophesy of twelve hundred years false— 
are the people and tongue passed away?” Half a century 
has scarcely elapsed since the words were written, and yet 
in that time Wales has managed to assert itself, and there 
are signs that in the future the Cymric element will be too 
powerful to remain undistinguished in art, in poetry, and in 
music. 
If, however, the race had no ambition of that kind it 
could not be forgotten in England, for some of the institu- 
tions which are now most prized were due to the old 
inhabitants whose representatives are now to be found in 
Wales. It was the ambition of the late Mr. HuBrrt 
LrEwis;to make out the debt which is due to his country- 
men, and one-half of the book before us is devoted to that 
end. The remaining part treats of the ancient social system 
of Wales as it is revealed by the laws, of which records have 
fortunately survived for the benefit of all who can take an 
interest in the variations of social institutions. Mr. Lewis 
was a lawyer, and there are signs on every page that the 
investigations he undertook were guided by a keen intellect 
that was able to assess the true value of the evidence which 
came before him, and afterwards to convert his conclusions 
into a picture of past life. 

At all times men in society are supposed to form a sort 
of pyramid. Among the Free Brotherhood of the ancient 
Welsh community there were many independent bodies, 
each being complete in its organisation and gradations, We 
can with difficulty realise how the country could have any 
general unity, and we may suppose it to be covered with 
numerous small pyramids rather than with one. Each— 
that is, the cantrev—was made up of several families, pre- 
sided over by chiefs or rulers, and these groups in turn 
formed the units of a larger group over which there was a 
prince. In addition to the freemen of the families there 
were strangers, bondmen and aillts, or men who had for- 
feited their privileges or lost caste. On the other hand, 
there was apparently no intermediate degree between the 
heads of the families and the prince. The land which was 
to afford subsistence to the inhabitants was divided in an 
equitable way among them. Mr. Lewis says:— 

All the wastes belonged to the free community of the cantrev in 
common. Of the rest, the greater part belonged to the free joint 
families, The prince, however, had some which was tilled by his 
aillts, who paid dues and rendered other services tohim. The various 
officers of Court and country had lands attached ‘to their offices. 
There were also certain open lands which were common fields, in which 
every free Welshman was entitled to have an allotment of fixed size 
for tillage, but no proprietary right. 

The family was subjected to regulations which were 
made with a view to the benefit of the whole community. 
The head of it could not gratify his whims in the disposi- 
tion of property. His interest was only temporary. There 
was no room for favouritism, and in the distribution the 
equality of the male inheritors was a fundamental principle. 
The laws are most minute in relation to the subject of 
inheritance, but it may be mentioned that there is silence 
about the partition of houses, for “there would hardly have 
been any question of dividing such primitive wooden huts.” 
Bondmen were treated like ordinary property. The pecu- 
liarity of the position of the family among the Welsh is 
further seen in cases of murder, for “where a man was 
killed, it was deemed that an insult was done to his family, 
who were to receive and share the savaad, or compensation, 
for the insult, to the second cousin, as they would have had 
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| to contribute towards it if their man had done wrong.” ¥It 


was only natural that people who were bound together by 
so many ties and obligations should be associated as closely 
as was practicable in their homesteads, and on this subject 
Mr. Lewis gives his conclusion in the following words :— 


There are things which suggest that all the family dwelt together 
in one little hamlet of contiguous houses, grouped round or near the 
homestead or tyddyn of the original founder, which was called 
principal or privileged tyddyn, and descended to the youngest son. 
These houses were little better than huts. They could be removed in 
a few days by cutting the timbers level with the ground ; no injury 
was thus done to the land from and over which they were taken, and ~ 
they were so frail that sometimes the wind found easy entrance through 
the sides, and robberies could readily be effected by burrowing under 
the light walls or sides. In fact the word zy or ¢yg=a house, meant, 
like its relative tectum, a roof, and the word adei/saw=to build, 
signified originally to wattle. The habitations of the ¢vev, or family, 
seem to have been built, as needed, in contact or close proximity to 
one another, 

Mr. Seebohm has given an interesting description of the construc- 
tion of an ancient Welsh house. There were, as the laws tell us, six 
pillars, gavaels, or roof-trees supporting the roof. These were placed 
in two rows of three each, facing one another, and having branches 
which crossed at the roof-pitch, and thus formed a nave, in the middle 
of which was the hearth. Outside of these columns were two side- 
aisles, in which the gzvely, or common couch of rushes, was placed, 
being thus divided into four compartments by the pillars or gavaels.. 
This couch formed a bed at night, and the footboards of the beds- 
made seats by day, on which were grouped round the central hearth: 
the great-grandfather and his descendants to the fourth generation—the 
three generations to the fourth, which made up the trev. Thus the 
house was a cyf-eistedd, or common seat, and the principal tyddyn of 
the trev, which went to the youngest son, was accordingly sometimes 
called the pen-cyf-eistedd, or chief common seat. It was also called 
the principal seat (sedes principalis), or principal (arbennic), chief 
( pexnaf ), or privileged (dreinyawl) tyddyn, but what was the privi- 
lege that went with it is not stated. In some Celtic districts where 
stone was abundant, the common house was constructed with recesses 
for the beds or couches in the thickness of the rude stone walls, 
around a central chamber for the common hearth. And it would seem 
that when the family increased a group of dwellings opening into a 
common hall or round the chief house was formed, in resemblance to: 
the original common house, In Ireland the groups of dwellings 
appear to have been surrounded by circular earth or stone walls as 
defences. It may be that many of the so-called camps in Wales had 
the same origin. A kindred dwelling together like this must have had 
a separate organisation. 


There seems to be little certainty as to whether there 
was any prescribed number of dwellings to form one of the 
social divisions ; probably the determining rule was the 
fertility of the soil. Rules about the modes of farming were. 
in force, and if they were broken the holders seem to have 
lost some of their rights ; for example, if crops were left in 
the ground when they ought to be got in, or if the ground 
was not sown there could be no claim made for trespass. 

In some of the codes of laws the word maenor often 
occurs, and it seems to lend itself to more than one inter- 
pretation. Mr. Lewis assumes that it may be taken as 
referring to a building, and there is the authority of Cam- 
BRENSIS in favour of that view. The princes must have 
lived somewhere, and from the organisation of society at 
the time we may suppose their houses were built by the 
people .over whom they exercised authority. Mr, Luwis. 
says i— 


There is good reason to believe that one sense in which the word 
maecnor was used was that of a castle or superior mansion, wholly or 
partially of stone or brick, or having a stone or brick wall enclosing 
its precincts. Jaenawr or maenor, and maenawl or maenol, are 
regular derivatives from mae, a stone, signifying something made of 
stone. Now in the laws we find that a//—free and bond—except the 
villeins on the maerdrev, were to work on the castles. These 
maerdrev men had only to build a kiln and barn for the king, There 
was at least one royal palace or castle for each cantrev where to work. 
As to the nature of such castle we also have some information. For 
the aillts of the king of each cantrev were to build for him nine 
buildings—that is, besides the barn and kiln erected by the maerdrev — 
men, a hall, chamber, buttery or kitchen, stable, doghouse, privy, 
and dormitory or chapel. It appears also that the royal residence 
consisted of the hall, &c., and a group of dwellings for the 
household, with the house of the head of the household in the 
centre, all enclosed within a wall, having a gate over or by 
which the porter lodged, and all sometimes called a ¢rev. It 
would seem probable, then, that it was upon the wall or defences that 
the freeholders had to work. This was public work for the defence of 
the community. The castle was originally the stronghold of the 
chief of the cantrev when it was an independent clan. The Gaelic 
caisel or cashel, to which’the Welsh caste// was related, was a circular 
wall or enclosure, usually constructed of stone, for the defence of 
royal residences or monasteries, and dating from before the time of 
building with cement. The earliest churches in Ireland were con- 
structed with uncemented stone walls, within these fortified cashels of 
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the chiefs, who embraced the faith, and took the founders under their 
protection. But these cashels of dry-stone walls, well put together, 
existed in Scotland and Ireland even in pagan times. Remains of 
such castells enclosing dry-stone buildings are, or were, within this 
century to be found in Wales. The Irish ¢vath seems to have cor- 
responded to the Welsh cantrev, and it is said that three tuaths at 
least were the usual number comprised in a petty kingdom or prin- 
cipality, and that the chief was bound to have at least three duns— 
z.e. residences or castles—protected by walls and fosses or moats, In 
other words, he had one dun for each tuath or cantrev. Nennius may 
be believed, then, when he tells us that in Britain there were castles 
innumerable built of brick or stone, 

Land often of large area was attached as a demesne to the 
castles, and hence the word maenor obtained two significa- 
tions, as referring to fields as well as to a building. The 
cultivation of the ground was the duty of some of the 
people of an inferior sort. Tributes were paid to the 
prince or chief who held the maenor by the freemen. It is 
noteworthy that in England, prior to the Norman Conquest, 
the word manor had also two meanings, viz. a great house 
and an appendant district and jurisdiction. Mr. Lewis 
concludes that the allied word “place,” which is used some- 
times for manor and manor-house, is also of British or 
Welsh origin. We might suppose “place,” he says, to be 
but a corruption and abbreviation of fa/ais, but the actual 
existence of a Welsh word (A/ds), almost the same in form 
and the same in sound, and the frequent use of the word 
in Celtic Cornwall, clearly point to a Welsh origin. 
Manor place like manor house, is a duplication, and 
“The Manor of Hall Place” is a curious triplication. 
In the same way the word “hundred,” which is used to 
signify a division of a shire corresponding with the Con- 
tinental canton, seems to be allied to the Welsh cantrev, 
or group of families or trevs. The true meaning of the 
English “hundred” is disputed. Some say it refers to a 
hundred families, others to a hundred hides of land, but as 
a hide consisted of one hundred acres it is possible there 
was no fixed number of hides in the hundred. It 
would take long, however, to mention the instances in 
English law terms in which Mr, Lewis discovers a survival 
of the manners of his countrymen. In English place 
mames it is more easy to find reminiscences of the Welsh. 
One instance of the latter may be given. Caldecot or 
Caldecote is taken by Mr. Taytor as meaning cold cot, 
and referring to places like the Cold Harbours, which were 
a sort of refuge for travellers, and were formed out of 
the ruins of Roman villas, &c., and thus consisted of bare 
walls without a roof. Mr. Lewis, on the other hand, 
maintains that Caldecot is more likely to correspond with 
the Welsh callod.y coed=a mossy wood. The words end- 
ing in evey or zey are well known to be compounded with a 
termination derived from yzys, an island or ground rising 
from a swamp. Along the Thames we have Putney, 
Oxney, Corney, &c. Laurence Pountney Lane in that way 
suggests a road rising from Thames Street to Cannon Street. 
The site of Westminster Abbey was once Thorney Island, 
where stood a temple dedicated to THor, which was 
destroyed by SEBERT in 604. 

The ancient laws of Wales, like those of later times, 
deal mainly with the wants of animal nature. But occa- 
sionally one meets with statements which are signs of an 
appreciation of something more. We may as evidence 
refer to the provisions which were made to exempt clerics 
from the arrangements which were applicable to laymen 
alone. Bards, judges, scholars, as well as teachers of 
smith’s-work, carpentry and masonry were also entitled to a 
free maintenance. But without having recourse to the 
codes of laws, it is known that the Welshmen were able to 
appreciate both art and literature. Even a prince did not 
lose esteem if he endeavoured to be more than a patron, 
and SHAKESPEARE was not guided entirely by fancy when 
he made GLENDoWER defy his friends to find anybody to 
compete with bim in “the tedious ways of art,” or in “ deep 
experiments.” The poet merely exaggerated that love of 
knowledge which was to be found in many a Welsh prince. 

If archzeology consists only in discoursing upon “auld 
nick-nackets,” there is no place on the shelves of its 
votaries for a work like Mr. Lewis’s, but if the science is to 
have regard for the life of the past, then the volume will be 
found of great value. It is not often so thorough a book is 
produced on a subject of the kind, and it is to be regretted 
the author did not live to receive the reward which was his 
due. Lawyers, as a rule, do not look beyond the business 


of their profession, but Mr. Lewis was one of those men 
who are not satisfied with routine, and try to elevate it 
by tracing its wide relations. Modern law became more 
interesting in his eyes because he could trace in it the 
influence of the forgotten jurists of Wales. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING ACTS. 


f ‘HE London County Council, following in the footsteps _ 

of the late Metropolitan Board of Works, have re- 
solved to introduce a Bill in the ensuing session of Parliament 
for an amendment of certain portions of the Metropolitan 
Building Act and the Metropolis Local Management Act, the 
Council preferring, it would seem, to proceed by way of 
amendment of the present law rather than to risk the chance 
of defeat by introducing a new Bill. The amendments 
proposed are sufficiently comprehensive, and will affect a 
numerous class, and are as follows :— 

1. The 6th section of the Metropolis Management 
and Building Act Amendment Act (1878) provides that 
from and after the passing of the Act no house or building 
shall be erected at a less distance than 20 feet from the 
centre of a roadway used for carriage traffic, and ro feet 
from the centre of a footway. It has been found in practice 
that when a roadway has been widened on one side the 
measurements with reference to buildings erected on the 
opposite side of the road are taken not from the original 
centre of the roadway, as was no doubt intended by the Act, 
but from the centre of the roadway as partially widened. 
The effect of this mode of admeasurement is that streets are 
less than 40 feet wide and footways less than 20 feet wide 
when the buildings on both sides are completed. — It is pro- 
posed to cure this defect in the law by enacting that the 
measurements shall be taken from the original centre of the 
roadway. 

2. It is proposed to amend the 27th section of the 
Metropolitan Building Act so as to permit warehouses and 
other buildings used wholly or in part for trade or manu- 
facture to be constructed containing 450,000 cubic feet 
without party walls. 

3. An appeal will be provided from the decisions of the 
Superintending architect with regard to general lines of 
buildings, The tribunal proposed will consist of one 
member of the Royal Institute of Architects, one member 
of the Institution of Surveyors, and one member appointed 
by the County Council. 

4. The exemption in Section 14 of the Metropolis 
Management and Building Amendment Act, which 
regulates open areas in the rear of buildings, excepting sites 
wholly or partly occupied by a building from the operation 


of the Act, is proposed to be repealed so far as regards 


tenement houses in the occupation of the working classes. 

5. The materials used for internal plastering of houses 
are proposed to be regulated in the same manner as materials 
used for mortar. 

6. Itis proposed to give the County Council power to 
prohibit the deposit of feecal or other offensive matter within - 
3 feet of a building. 

7. Private buildings converted into public buildings are 
proposed to be made subject to the approval of the Council 
as regards construction. 

8. It is proposed to enact that when buildings are 
pulled down, notice shall be given to the local authority, 
and the premises properly hoarded in. 

g. It is proposed toamend Section 75 of the Metropolis 
Management Amendment Act, 1862, so as to give the 
superintending architect control over the frontage of the 
flanks of houses abutting upon side streets. ; 

to. To meet the defect in the law which was disclosed 
by what is known as Lord AucKLAND’s case, in which it 
was decided that a man has a right to build not only on an 
old foundation of a building but also on the curtilage of 
such building, it is proposed to amend Section 6 of the 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts Amendment 
Act 1882, so as to exempt the portion of a site actually 
occupied by a building from the operation of the Act. 

rz, An amendment of the law is proposed with regard 
to the laying out of new streets, to prevent carriage-ways 
being formed running into footpaths. 
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12. It is proposed to limit the height of buildings in the 
metropolis to 70 feet, the height being measured from the 
ground to the top of the parapet, the proposed regulation 
not affecting the operation of Section 85 of the 25 and 26 


Vict. chap. 102, which regulates the height of buildings 


by the width of the streets in which such buildings are 
situated. 


FIXING MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


AS the annual meeting of the Architectural Society of the 
Northampton and Oakham archdeaconries, Sir Henry 
Dryden read a paper on “ Ancient and Modern Methods of 
Fixing Sepulchral Brasses.” In the course of it he said :—I was 
led into inquiring into this matter by being commissioned by 
Lady Knightley to ascertain the means and cost of having the 
fine brasses at Charwelton repaired and saved from further 
damage. I knew nothing of the manipulation and fastening of 
them to the slabs, and assumed that the old method was the 

‘same as that used at the present day, and that the brass- 
engravers knew and practised it. I then discovered from Mr. 
Matthews, the brass-engraver, that the modern process differs 
entirely from the old method, and that the old method is quite 
unknown to and unwanted by them. I then went to Mr. Waller, 
the author of the magnificent book on old brasses, and the 
designer of many new ones, and I found that he was nearly as 
ignorant as I was, though he had often thought of the matter. 
He agreed that it was very desirable—indeed, necessary—for 
the repairs of the old damaged and dislocated brasses that we 
should ascertain the old method of fixing. Thereupon we had 
much conversation and correspondence, and we think we have 
arrived at the method pursued or very near it. In the best days 
of brasses, it appears, they were fastened into slabs hori- 
zontally, the slabs being 5 inches or 7 inches thick. Occasionally 
two slabs are used for one brass. At the present time brasses 
are usually on much thinner slabs than of old, and placed on 
the walls. The brass is fixed to the slab by pins or rivets, which 
have a head to fix the counter-sunk hole in the brass, pass 
through the slab, and are nutted on the back. This was not the 
method originally. The rivets only go into the stone about 
I inch or 14 inch, and are leaded in the hole in the slab, being 
under-cut, so that the lead may have a firm hold. The rivets, 
which are of brass, are widened at the lower end either by 
having a bulb or by having the lower end hammered on two 
sides into the form of a wedge, and consequently thinned the 
other way. This enabled the lead to hold the rivet firmly in 
the stone. The upper end is then hammered down till it is even 
with the top of the brass plate. This method of fixing, and the 
process of it, is unknown to brass engravers at the present day. 
The brasses anciently and at the present day are bedded in 
pitch. The brass was always flush with the slab. Old brasses 
are usually thicker than the late ones. The incision for the 
brass is usually 2 deep. There exist a great number of slabs 
from which the brasses have been abstracted, and from these 
we got a clue to the process of fixing the brasses. A slab which 
has contained a brass always has a gutter from each rivet or 
rivet-hole below the surface of the incision up to the out- 
side of the incision, but not the least degree beyond it. 
It is evident that these gutters could be of no use after the 
pitch was spread over the incision, nor after the brass was 
let down into the incision. If the rivets were leaded and 
fixed before the brass was put on to them, the brass would, 
probably, not fit the rivets exactly, and consequently the brass 
plate could not be fixed. A very slight variation would prevent 
the perfect adjustment necessary. I suppose the operation was 
this, After the slab. was prepared, and the holes were made 
in fit places in the brass plate and counter-sunk, the plate was 
placed on the slab. - The outline was marked, and the incision 
made of the proper depth. Then the brass was put down 
again, and the places of the rivets marked on the slab through 
the holes in the plate. The brass was removed and the holes 
for the rivets sunk and under-cut ; then rivets, perhaps 4 inches 
or 5 inches long, placed in them. The brass plate was then 
supported at about 3 inches above the slab by blocks of wood, 
the rivets standing up and the ends protruding through the 
brass. Then, with a small ladle put just under the plate, the 
rivets were leaded in. The gutters helped to conduct the lead 
Into the rivet holes. By this means the brass plate was made 
to fit as to the rivets. The brass was again removed, and the 
superfluous lead taken out of the gutters. Then the pitch was 
spread by means of a ladle as evenly as possible over the 
incision ; but as the stone chilled the pitch it was not very 
evenly spread, Perhaps a flat iron, heated, may have been 
used to make it more even. Then the brass was again placed 
on the rivets, the supports were taken away, and the brass let 
down neatly into its place. Then hot bricks were placed on 
the plate to heat it, and relays of hot bricks used, till the plate 
was properly bedded in the pitch, and, flush with the slab. 
Then the rivets were sawn off a sixteenth of an inch above the 


‘and yet pervaded the actual. 


plate, and hammered down and made even with the plate. 
Many brasses have been lost through the ignorance of brass 
engravers and clergy and others as to the ancient method of 
fixing them. In cases when the stones have shelled off, and 
the brasses stand above the surface or are loose, if it is 
required to replace them nearly the whole of the first operation 
must be repeated. But Mr. Matthews, the brass engraver, who 
has at this moment one of the Charwelton brasses to refix, 
suggests a modification of the old system. He proposes to 
have the rivet-holes in the slab under-cut as of old, and filled 


with lead. The brass is to be bedded in pitch as before; then — 


holes are to be drilled in the lead through the apertures in the 
brass. Brass screws are to be screwed into the lead, cutting 
their way into the lead by means of the small holes drilled in 
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the lead ; then the heads of the screws are to be cut offnearly . 


down to the brass, and to be hammered down till they ft the 
countersunk holes in the brass and are even with the top of it. 
The Swetenham brass, at Blakesley, dated 1416, now detached, 
has two thin lead washers or cotterills on each rivet next to the 
brass—that is, above the lead. In some cases clergymen ang 
others, finding brasses imperfect or loose, or both, had them 
fixed, for greater security, on walls, but they have discarded 
the old slabs, and consequently have not retained the evidence 
of what the monument was whencomplete. This is much to be 


regretted. The slabs have often been discarded to make way _ 


for new tiles, but on no consideration should a brass be dis- 
sociated from the original slab. :, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


i his fifth lecture on this subject Professor Knight said how 
various partial or inadequate theories of the beautiful 
were dealt with—that beauty was due to custom; that it con- 
sisted in order, symmetry, or proportion ; that it consisted in 
utility ; that it was due to association. The last, which used to 
be called the Edinburgh theory, because adopted by Alison 
and Jeffrey, was the very worst. 
exist in the things to be associated. Association merely 
brought things together; it created nothing Setting aside 
these partial and inadequate theories, it did not follow that 


Beauty must previously | 


beauty was without form and void of feature ; like pure spring a 


water, as Winckelmann. said, the. purer the less taste it has. 
There was a certain amount of truth in every one of these 
imperfect theories. Beauty, however, was like an essence 
extracted from matter by fire. Nature was an expression of 


mind, and mind a reflection of Nature, and in the reciprocal. 


play of the forces of mind and matter upon each other the 


secret of their beauty lay. All structural beauty, the beauty of © 


form and type, was cold, till expression radiated from it. To 
discuss the essence of beauty there must be no analysis. That 
was the function of science. 
slumber, and mind lie passive; while it looked, both with the 
outward and with the inward eye, straight into the heart of 
Nature. Scientific analysis broke things up and divided them, 
the synthesis of poetic vision united ; and a certain side of 
Nature which could not be disclosed through an analysis of its 
atoms was revealed, both to the poet and the artist, in their 
intuition of the beautiful. They got behind the framework of 
natural laws, and saw in the universe a great storehouse of 
analogies and symbols. Naturé itself, however, in its efforts to 
realise the beautiful, was constantly thwarted, and it was only 
at rare moments that its supreme beauty was disclosed to us, 
Seeing it only at intervals and in. fragments in the actual worl 

the mind was sent on to find it in the ideal, which pre-existe 

One of the theories of the 
beautiful, which lay very near the centre of it, was that which 


traced it. to unity in variety; but it was incomplete, — 
It was where, in addition to the unity in variety, 
life animated the forms of the phenomenal world, 


that their expression was apparent, and. in that expression 
their beauty lay. The secret. of Nature’s charm was its 
disclosure of certain features of our own humanity which were 
hidden from us in the presence and manifoldness of our 
common life. The correspondence lay deep, and we find that 
where Nature unburdened itself it spoke in a language that was- 
quite familiar to us. The beauty of Art was different from that 
of Nature. The supreme function of Art was not to copy but 
to interpret Nature, and to mediate between man and Nature 
by idealisation and idealised reproduction. Starting from the 
actual, it transcended it, but kept close to it in the act of trans- 
cending it. The imitative theory of Art was true at the 


starting-point, but false at the conclusion reached. Referring” 
in detail to music as one of the arts, he said it was to be ~ 


observed that from the seven notes of the scale the musician 
could do more to elicit emotion than the painter could do with 
the seven colours of the spectrum. Music was, in one sense, 


The analytic faculty must — 


supetior even to poetry, because all language had, of necessity, aS 


a local or national colour. b 
the musician, was far more universal, and the great musical 


Sound, the medium employed by ~ 
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compositions of the world had far less provincial colour than 
the great poems or paintings. Sophocles was Greek, Dante 
[talian, Chaucer English, Goethe German, and Molidre 
French ; but Beethoven was not specially German. In dis- 
pensing with everything except the medium of sound, music 
took us closer to reality than the other arts did. We got 
beyond the detachment and separateness of individual things, 
as objects of consciousness, to the underlying unity of the 
universe, more easily, swiftly, and directly through music than 
by any other art. The sequences of a great composition, in 
which there was no break, carried us to the unity where no 
division is—from the manifold to the one ; and after the music 
ceased nothing remained to remind us of the variety from 
which we had temporarily escaped. The world of mere 
appearance vanished as soon as music opened its door to us, 
so as almost to justify Wagner’s saying that it was the great 
pathfinder in the wilderness. When allied to religion, the 
musical element sometimes kept religion from degenerating to 
a sectarian level. The music of Christendom was one of the 
most catholic elements in its catholicity. There was not, and 
could not be, anything sectarian in a Gregorian chant, in the 
music of Palestrina, or in the ssa solennis. It was, however, 
the highest function of music to disclose the infinite through 
the finite. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


A’ the last fortnightly meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association, Mr. G. S. Aitken gave a lecture on 
“ Bye-paths in Architecture.” Professor Baldwin Brown, pre- 
sident of the Association, occupied the chair. Mr. Aitken 
regarded as bye-paths such subjects as landscape gardening, 
geology, painting, archzeology, heraldry, and music ; and he 
dwelt on the necessity for the architect having some bye-path 
or hobby to follow independent of, and yet to a certain degree 
in line with, ordinary professional work. Of landscape 
gardening it was remarked that its practice required a know- 
ledge, among other matters, of plants and their habits, shrubs 
and their effects, and of trees and their forms and leafage, and, 
if deciduous, their appearance at the varying seasons of the 
year. The rival claims of the mixed herbaceous and the formal 
bedding system of flower borders were considered, and the 
liberal use of climbing plants and spring flowers advocated. 
As regarded geological study, it was observed that the architect 
would be specially interested to learn what immunity his build- 
ings might enjoy from the wearing natural action of rain, frost 
and sunheat, or of the destructive effect which the artificial 
agencies of city and industrial life might have on his carefully- 
designed works. Under the head of painting, the introduction 
of coloured materials into modern external architecture was 
alluded to, and the good effect of the red-tiled and stone-slated 
roofs of some of the old Surrey and Lancashire mansions was 
illustrated by sketches. The untrueness to fact of black-and- 
white exhibition drawings was pointed out, and that adduced as 
a probable reason why the public took so little interest in the 
architectural rooms of art exhibitions. The employment of 
water-colour was advocated as the proper medium for repre- 
senting architectural work. The study of archzology was 
illustrated by an analysis of the north transept of Furness 
Abbey compared with the coeval and corresponding one of 
Kirkstall. Alluding to the need of some monographs of the 
more important Scottish ecclesiastical buildings, Mr, Aitken 
suggested that it might be a wise thing for the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association to foster such a scheme by offering 
out of its superfluous funds prizes for the best sets of measured 
drawings of some of the Scottish abbeys, such as Melrose and 
Holyrood ; and probably the Glasgow Institute might see its 
way to take up the cathedral of its own city. References to the 
desirableness of a knowledge of heraldry and music brought 
the lecture to a close, the lecturer speaking of organ construc- 
tion and church-bell ringing under the latter head. The usual 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Aitken. 


TANAGRA FIGURINES. 


HE first meeting of the session of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture, Science and Art was held on Thursday in 

last week. Mr. J. S. Robertson presided. 
A lecture was given by Mr. J. F. White, LL.D., on “ Tanagra 
Terra-Cottas and their Place in Greek Art,” which was illustrated 
by reproductions of several of the statuettes. Tanagra was, he 
said, an important city in the olden times, and possessed several 
pieces of very fine sculpture. As had been pointed out by his- 
torians, the city contained at one time a considerable school of 
potters, who engaged in the manufacture of statuettes, Figures 
of a similar class had been found in all the Greek colonies, but 
when the Tanagra statuettes were found in 1872 it was seen 


that they had a very marked superiority and point of difference 
as compared with any of the other terra-cottas. Many of them 
came to light not only with forms of colour, but with colour as 
it was put upon them by the Greeks, giving them an illustration 
of what the Greeks meant, and how they treated sculpture in 
regard to culture. They were beautiful in point of form, the 
feature that distinguished them in comparison with other 
statuettes being the singular sense of modern life which they 
conveyed, and the new flood of light which they cast on inner 
Greek life. They represented mainly young women engaged in 
games and in attitudes of reverie and melancholy. Statuettes 
of the male sex represented slaves, young men, and a great 
number of little winged cupids, the latter of whom meant to 
personify love and goodwill. There were also groups represent- 
ing scenes in the market, in everyday life, in the sick room, and 
at the grave—in fact, every aspect of human life. In modern 
times they always associated the Greeks with dark hair, but 
this was obviously a mistake, because in Asia Minor and every- 
where he knew it was a chestnut yellow. They found that the 
Greek ladies had three or four methods of dressing their hair 
in old times, and it was a mistake, as was generally done, to 
suppose that the dress was the same all over. Though ap- 
parently simple, it varied in different cities and at different 
seasons of the year, and the method of wearing the dress 
depended entirely upon the fantasy of the lady. The lecturer 
stated that the connection between the statuettes and the tombs 
was a difficult question to solve. In the olden times tutelary 
images were placed in the tombs, but these had disappeared 
in later times. The conclusion seemed to be that the statuettes 
were made for the ornamentation of the household, and were 
afterwards placed in the tomb to relieve what was to the Greeks 
a most painful feature of death, namely, its loneliness. Mr. 
White summed up by referring to the characteristics of Greek 
sculpture from its commencement to the time of Phidias, 450 
years before Christ, and to the conditions under which the art 
was carried on when that great sculptor lived. He remarked 
that the Greeks, after having driven out the tyrants, and ani- 
mated by the strongest motives of patriotism, determined to 
rebuild the temples which had been burned by the Persians. 
The people placed their dependence in Jupiter and Zeus, and to 
these gods the temples were mainly dedicated. The Greeks 
were rich with the spoils of the Persians, and they were presided 
over by the great statesman, Pericles, who entrusted the work 
of restitution to his friend Phidias. These and other conditions 
led to a development of art unequalled in the history of the 
world, 


TESSERZS. 


Wilkie and Hogarth. 
G. F. WAAGEN. 


the most essential particulars Wilkie has the same style ot 

art as Hogarth. With him he has great variety, refinement, 
and acuteness in the observation of what is characteristic in 
Nature; while in many of his pictures the subject is strikingly 
dramatic. Nevertheless, in many respects he differs from him, 
He does not, like Hogarth, exhibit to us moral dramas in whole 
series of pictures, but contents himself with representing, more 
in the manner of a novel, one single striking scene. His turn 
of mind is also very different. If I might compare Hogarth 
with Swift in the biting satire with which he contemplates 
mankind only on the dark side, and takes delight in represent- 
ing them in a state of the most profound corruption and of the 
most frightful misery, I find in Wilkie a close affinity with his 
celebrated countryman Sir Walter Scott. Both have in common 
that genuine refined delineation of character which extends to 
the minutest particulars. In the soul of both there is more love 
than contempt for man ; both afford us the most soothing views 
of the quiet, genial happiness which is sometimes found in the 
narrow circle of domestic life, and understand, with masterly 
skill, by delicate traits of good-natured humour, to heighten the 
charm of such scenes. Also, as true poets, whether in language 
or colour, must do, they show us man in his manifold weak- 
nesses, errors, afflictions, and distresses, yet their humour is of 
a kind that never shocks our feelings. What is especially 
commendable in Wilkie is, that in such scenes as the Distress 
for Rent he never falls into caricature, which often happened to 
Hogarth, but, with all the energy of expression, remains within 
the bounds of truth. It is affirmed that the deeply impressive 
and touching character of this picture caused an extraordinary 
sensation in England when it first appeared. Here we first 
learn duly to prize another feature of his pictures, namely, their 
genuine national character. They are, in all their parts, the 
most spirited, animated, and faithful representations of the 
peculiarities and modes of life of the English. In many other 
respects Wilkie reminds me of the great Dutch painters of 
common life of the seventeenth century—for instance, in the 
choice of many of his subjects, and particularly by the careful 
and complete carrying out of the details in his earlier pictures, 
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in which he is one of the rare exceptions among his countrymen. 
If he does not go so far in this respect as Gerard Dow and 
Mieris, he is nearly on an equality with the more carefully- 
executed paintings of Teniers and Jan Steen. His touch, too, 
often approaches the former in spirit and freedom. 


The Temple of Elora. 
J. B. SEELY. 


On a close approach to the temples the eye and imagination 
are bewildered with the variety of interesting objects that pre- 
sent themselves on every side. The feelings are interested toa 
degree of awe, wonder and delight that at first is painful, and it 
is a long time before they become sufficiently sobered and calm 
to contemplate with any attention the surrounding wonders. 
The death-like stillness of the place, the solitude of the adjoin- 
ing plains, the romantic beauty of the country, and the moun- 
tain itself, perforated in every part, all tend to impress the mind 
of the stranger with feelings quite new, and far different from 
those felt in viewing magnificent edifices amidst the busy 
haunts of man. Everything here invites the mind to contem- 
plation, and every surrounding object reminds it of a remote 
period and a mighty people, who were in astate of high civilisa- 
tion, whilst the natives of our own land were barbarians, living 
in woods and wilds. Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly 
coming upon a stupendous temple, within a large open court, 
hewn out of the solid rock, with all its parts perfect and beauti- 
ful, standing proudly alone upon its native bed, and detached 
from the neighbouring mountain by a spacious area all round, 
nearly 250 feet deep and 150 feet broad : this unrivalled fane 
rearing its rocky head to a height of neatly 100 feet—its length 
about 145 feet by 62 broad—having well-formed doorways, 
windows, staircases to its upper floor, containing fiue large 
rooms of a smooth and polished surface, regularly divided 
by rows of pillars. The whole bulk of this immense block 
of isolated excavation being upwards of 500 feet in circum- 
ference, and, extraordinary as it may appear, having beyond its 
areas three handsome figure galleries, or verandahs, supported 
by regular pillars, with compartments hewn out of the boundary 
scarp, containing forty-two curious gigantic figures of the 
Hindoo mythology, the whole three galleries in continuity, 
enclosing the areas, and occupying the almost incredible space 
of nearly 420 feet of excavated rock, being upon the average 
about 13 feet 2 inches broad all round, and in height 143 feet ; 
while, positively, above these again are excavated fine large 
rooms. Within the court, and opposite these galleries or 
verandahs, stands Keylas the Proud, wonderfully towering in 
hoary majesty, a mighty fabric of rock, surpassed by no relic 
of antiquity in the known world. This brief outline will impart 
to the reader some idea of the wonders of Elora; and if these 
temples do not excite in the mind emotions of astonishment 
and delight, I have quite misunderstood my own feelings. To 
build the Pantheon, the Parthenon at Athens, St. Peter’s at 
Rome, our own St. Paul's, is a task of science and labour; but 
we understand how it is done, how it proceeds, and how it is 
finished ; but to conceive for a moment a body of men, however 
numerous, with a spirit however invincible, and resources 
however great, attack a solid mountain of rock, in most parts 
100 feet high, and excavating, by the slow process of the chisel, 
a temple like the one I have faintly described, with its galleries, 
or Pantheon—its vast area and indescribable mass of sculpture 
and carving in endless profusion—the work appears beyond 
belief, and the mind is bewildered in amazement. 


Foreign Work in Gresham’s Exchange, London. 
J. W. BURGON. 

It is quite surprising to perceive from the incidental notices 
contained in Sir Thomas Gresham's correspondence to what an 
extent in the sixteenth century an English edifice was indebted 
to continental artificers, not_merely for its decorations, but for 
its most material features. One cannot help regretting that one 
of the numerous letters which it is certain that Gresham wrote 
to Clough, his agent in Antwerp, about this period, enumerating 
the objects of which he stood in need, and describing the pro- 
gress he was making, has not been preserved to us. This, 
however, was not to be expected; and Clough very naturally 
confines his replies to a general expression of pleasure at the 
satisfactory accounts his master continued to send him, anda 
promise that “the prevision” ordered—that is to say, the 
architectural and other materials—should be forwarded with 
the least possible delay. ‘ And as touching your things belong- 
ing to the Burse, according to your last, they shall be provyded 
here, and sent away as soon as they shall be ready.” In the 
beginning of December we meet with the following passages :— 

I have also received within that your letter, a letter that the 
Erle of Wormonde [Ormond] sent you; the order whereof I 
wyll follow, and wyll not fayle but to sende both the wainscot 
and the glass by the fyrst ship that shall depart for those 
parts. And for that he shall be well servyd of his wainscot, I 
do now send one to Amsterdam to provyde wainscot for the 
Bourse ; who shall buy so much more: and that beyng done, I 
wyll choose out h'‘s 20> out of 1,200, whereof he shall have the 
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best. And for the glass, it shall be bought out of hande. Not- 
withstanding, I doubt there wyll no ship depart for those parts 
before March; but and if there do, and that I can by any 
meanes gett so much fraight in them, they shall be sent with 
the first: whereof have you no doubt. And whereas you write 
me, so well as towching certain provisions of howseholde, as 
also as towching the Bourse, you shall understande that I have 
shipped in Cornelys Jansone’s sprette all such things as you 
wrote for ; whereof I have wrytten my fellow Candelor at large. 
And as touching the Bourse, we do now begyn to shippe some 
part thereof; and before Easter, we trust all shall be shipped 
from hence.” Accordingly, about the following Easter, that is 
to say, sometime in April 1567, John Worrall, one of Gresham’s. 
apprentices, wrote as follows to his master :—“ Richard Backer, 
your worship’s man and his fellowe . . . be here, ready to pass 
[in] these next ships for London ; wherefore, 1 mean to send 
them in one of the shippes layden with stone for the Borsse, for 
the which there ys three ships readie to departe from hence, as 
tomorrow, yf that the wynde serve them.” Worrall appears 
as Gresham’s correspondent, in consequence of Clough’s absence 
from Antwerp ; the latter having left that city on a matrimonial 
excursion, although requested by Gresham to remain in Flanders 
until “he had despatched all the provision of stone for the 
Burse, and hym that had tacken it in hand.” Clough hastened 
into Wales on a more interesting errand. He returned to 
Antwerp, however, a married man, by the middle of May 1567. 
Meantime, the erection of the Burse went forward; and in the 
course of a few months sufficient progress had been made with 
the edifice to render it desirable to introduce the statues, which, 
up to the period of its destruction, formed a conspicuous part of 
its interior decoration. They seem, from the following passage 
in one of Clough’s letters, to have been all made in England, 
with the exception of Queen Elizabeth’s ; some of the other 
statues having been sent to Antwerp, apparently for the purpose 
of showing the artist in what style and of what size he was to 
produce the figure of Her Majesty, which, by a natural act of 
courtiership, it was intended to make the principal object. “1 
have received the pictures you wryte of,” says Clough, ‘‘ whereof 
I wyll cause the Queene’s Majestie’s to be made, and wyll sende 
you the rest back againe with that, so soone as yt ys done.” 
‘About a month later the edifice began to be slated. Clough» 
writes :_—“And as touching that you wolde have sayd to 
Henryke” (the architect), “ I have so done ; and he wyll make 
his provysion thereafter, and wyll come withall along seas: for 
he sayeth he wyll nott go over and leve the stones behynd him. 
And for the slates they shall be bought and sent you with the 


rest of the stuff” After a fortnight had elapsed, we read, “I 


do perceive by your letters, that the slates were not come from 
Dort, whereof 1 have marvell: so that I wyll send awaye the 
other that you wrote for, hoping that Henryk ys arrived with 
you long past, and all such stones as was lacking for the 
Bourse ; and I do look daily for Mr. Secretary’s porte ; which 
is promised to be here by Michaelmas day.” Elsewhere we 
find mention of iron bought for the Burse. In short, it is 
evident that nearly all the materials of which that edifice was 
composed were brought from Flanders; and it is worth 
observing that the date of the last passage in Clough’s letters, 
where the slates for the Burse are mentioned, is October 1 567, 
which corresponds very well with Stowe’s narrative, “by the 
month of November in the year 1567, the same was covered 
with slate, and shortly after fully finished.” 


Light and Shade in Painting. 
J. F. L. MERIMEE. 

Chiaro-oscuro exists independently of colour, but as it always 
accompanies it in nature, and as coloured objects are always 
subject to a lowering of the light, its effects, therefore, are so 
combined with those of colour, that they appear to justify to a 
certain point the idea of their inseparable nature ; in fact, a 
familiar expression in the arts, when examining an engraving 
or an original design, is “that reminds us of colour.” It is, 
therefore, an art to design or compose in such a manner as to 


give them full value to objects by well-managed opposition, — 


and that art distinguishes the colourists still more than the 
correctness of their tints. This is the reason why Raphael is 
never cited as an authority in colouring, although we find in 
several of his pictures tints and colouring as true as the art can 
produce. The pictures of Caravaggio and Guercino often 
display charming tints in the lighter parts, but the colour of 
the flesh is unnatural, from the too great strength of the 
shadows. It is true that this extreme force contributes much 
to the grand effects which they generally display, but that 
vigorous executive power would have been much more agree- 
able if bestowed upon objects capable of supporting it. To 
this mode of managing chiaro-oscuro we shall oppose that 
system adopted by the colourists. We see with what discern- 
ment they have placed the strong shadows ; they evidently 
were not ignorant that clearness and brilliancy cannot be 
obtained without the vigour of strong opposition ; but they had 
the judgment and skill so to dispose the chiaro-oscuro that its 
power was never carried over the interesting parts of the 
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picture, because it would have deteriorated the purity of the 
colouring. In fact, let us suppose that the figure of a woman 
has been painted in shadow upon a bright ground, it is evident 
that though she might be of the most dazzling brightness of 
colour, yet that the brilliancy of the flesh tints would disappear 
so completely that she would not be of a higher tone than a 
negress ; but change the opposition, and in place of a light 
ground substitute a dark one; and, further, let the figure have 
its proper reflections. Then we shall find that although it is 
in shadow, the carnations will not appear at all debased in 
tone. Titian has painted a great number of pictures, in which 
it appears that he intended principally to display one of the 
qualities of female beauty, that is, the brilliancy and richness 
of the flesh tints ; it is worthy of remark that, to obtain his 
object, he made use of light and shade in Opposition ; in fact, 
it did not signify to him that the skin was of a brilliant light 
tone. He would also express that the circulation of the blood was 
in full activity, as the poets never fail to mingle the carnations of 
the rose with the snowy whiteness of the lily. The opposition of a 
powerful background becomes quite essential to throw forward 
the brightness of the skin ; and then the opposition of white 
draperies is brought in, and agreeably arranged to bring out 
the warm tones of the flesh. Paul Veronese does not seem to 
have had, at least in the greater number of his pictures, any 
intention of giving particular brightness to his flesh. tints ; he 
seems only to have aimed at giving the effect that was most 
usually presented to his observation, in which the objects 
detached themselves boldly from the background by their local 
colour ; and this is, in fact, one of the most powerful methods 
of separating the objects from the background of the picture, 
At the first view we do not perceive that: this painter has 
employed any artifice in the arrangement of his colours, and 
we are tempted to believe that he placed them as they pre- 
sented themselves to his imagination ; but upon a closer obser- 
vation, we plainly perceive that he has not left anything to 
chance. For example, in one of his finest works (7/e Marriage 
at Cana), the greatest number of the persons present, and 
especially those placed at the sides of the table in perspective, 
are detached from each other, alternating and opposing a 
strong coloured drapery to a light one, the latter being again 
opposed by one of a darker tone. Rubens, who was born under 
a sky less ardent, in’a country where brilliant flesh tints are by 
no means uncommon, was not slow in adopting Paul Veronese’s 
system of effect ; his object was to arrange the most brilliant 
colours together harmoniously, and he succeeded in so doing : 
but probably being struck with the changes of tone that many 
of Titian’s pictures had even ther undergone, he thought it 
advisable to exaggerate the brightness of the carnation tints, 
in the hope that time would soften them down to the true tone 
of nature. No one understood better than Rubens the principle 
of unity ascribed to Titian, of considering the whole subject of 
his composition as a bunch of grapes; his most powerful 
shadows, his principal lights are never in detached parts, but 
are constantly united in those situations which are best adapted 
for giving to his groups a grand relief, and much of it flashing 
out upon the details of the work. In his pictures, the various 
parts of which they are composed, as well as the arrangement 
of the chiaro-oscuro, are more systematically contrived than 
those of Paul Veronese ; the artifice may be more easily dis- 
covered, but still we do not the less admire them, when we call 
to mind that it was by these means the artist had arrived with 
greater certainty at the end he proposed to attain. 


Criteria of Stained Glass. 
C. WINSTON. 

In estimating the merits of a glass painting, we have to 
consider first to what extent the conditions of the art have been 
observed ; secondly, its artistic merit as a picture or painting. 
According to these principles, a work in which the composition 
and drawing are indifferent, but which displays vivid and 
powerful colouring, or is brilliant in effect, is preferable, as a 
glass painting, to one which is dark and dull, but in which the 
drawing and composition are good. Of this we have a striking 
example in the ante-chapel of New College, Oxford. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s window, with all its excellences of drawing 
and composition, is not to be compared in effect with the rude 
windows of Wykeham’s time that surround it. Still, though a 
due regard to the conditions of the art is of such preponderat- 
ing weight in the merits of a glass painting, other artistic 
qualities, as has been said before, are not to be overlooked 4 
consequently, of two glass paintings in which the conditions of 
the art have been equally observed or equally violated, that is 


to be preferred which displays the highest merits in composi- } 


tion, drawing, and other qualities of a good picture. But 
besides the two points of view just mentioned, in which a glass 
painting is to be considered, it is necessary, in order to 
estimate the quality of a work professing to be executed in 
imitation of any ancient style, to judge of it with reference to 
the standard which its author has himself chosen. To condemn 


it, on the one hand, if it falls. short of the model which it 


professes to follow, and fails in the effect which it professes to 
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produce ; and, on the other hand, perhaps to make some allow- 
ance for peculiarities which would be objected to as faults if 
they were not excused by the necessity of adhering to some 
characteristic features of the adopted style. On examining an 
original specimen of any ancient style of glass painting, we can- 
not fail to be struck with the general harmony of its features. 
Not only does a strict consistency exist between the character 
of the figures and of the ornamental details, but these agree 
with the nature of the design and mode of execution, which 
again seem to be adopted and formed with reference to the 
nature and quality of the material used. The changes effected 
in process of time in the composition and texture of the glass 
appear to have involved, in the opinion of the ancient artists, 
corresponding changes in the very conditions of glass painting. 
In allthe glass paintings of earlier date than the last quarter 
of the fourteenth century—until which period the material com- 
monly in use was not over clear, substantial in appearance, or 
intense in colour—the artists seem to have relied for effect prin- 
cipally on the richness and depth of the colouring. In these works 
the means of representation may be said to have been reducedal- 
most to the lowest degree. Even the picture glass paintings are 
little else than exceedingly powerful and brilliant mosaics, The 
figures are hardly distinguishable from each other, nor from the 
background of the composition, otherwise than by their outlines 
and local colouring. The style of the painting is simple, bold, 
and forcible, as if the artists apprehended that softness of finish 
and nice gradations of light and shade would be useless and 
ineffective, and deemed those qualities to be alike incompatible 
with the simplicity of the composition, the positive character of 
the colouring, and the general brilliancy of the work, The 
drawing is effected by thick black outlines, which always 
strengthen, and sometimes even supply the place of broader 
shadows, and these shadows, when compared with those of later 
times, are weak, and are in great measure lost in the depth of 
the local colouring; which circumstance, however, renders their 
hardness the less perceptible. The same style of execution is 
extended to patterns as well asto pictures. The design is traced 
on the glass with firm and strong outlines ; and it is hardly 
necessary to remark—for this is observable in every original 
work—that the harmony in form and character between the 
figures and the ornamental details, proclaims them to be the 
production of the same hand and the conception of the same 
mind, In all subsequent glass paintings, until the revival of the 
more ancient styles, which took place about twenty-five years 
ago, we may observe that in proportion as the glass became 
more pellucid, more flimsy in substance and appearance, and 
less powerful and intense in colour, a less mosaic and an increased 
pictorial effect was aimed at. The weakness of the individual. 
colours was in a great measure compensated by their employ- 
ment in larger masses, by judicious contrasts, and by harmonious. 
arrangement. Their depth was increased by means of broader 
and more powerful shadowing, and a certain degree of richness 
was imparted by the more liberal use of diaper patterns and 
other minute embellishments. The drawing became more 
delicate, nicely-graduated and highly-wrought shadows were to 
a great extent substituted for stiff black outlines, and in many 
instances considerable attention was paid to perspective and to 
atmospheric effects. In short, it would seem that the artists 
considered that the more refined nature of the material de- 
manded as well as favoured a more refined pictorial treatment, 
and sought to compensate for its comparative thinness and 
weakness by the introduction of beauties of another description. 
The new system, it is true, was not fully developed until the 
middle of the sixteenth century; but itscommencement may be 
easily traced as far back as the end of the fourteenth, by which 
time the principal change in the nature of the material had_ 
taken place, 
Bracebridge Hali, 
F, Dwarris, 

Brereton Hall (the Bracebridge Hall of Washingt on Irving)’ 
is situated about four miles north of Sandbach. M ch credit 
is due to the singular good taste through which a great deal 
that is interesting in the interior of the hall has been preserved 
and restored. The dining-room, which is highly decorated, not 
only with the arms of Queen Elizabeth, but also with those of 
all potentates in alliance with that Queen, highly blazoned, gilt 
and coloured, is preserved in all its integrity, and Queen 
Elizabeth’s chamber very nearly, if not entirely, so. What is 
chiefly to be deplored of its departed grandeur is the migration 
of its painted glass. _ The large window, formerly in the 
corridor, with the portraits of the successive Earls of Chester 
(of which a facsimile is given in Ormerod), was removed to 
Aston Hall, near Birmingham, and thence to Bracebridge Hall, 
Warwicks\lire. The rest of the painted glass, including the 
arms of all the principal Cheshire families, was dispersed, ex- 
cept a very few scanty remains, not without interest and beauty. 

—SSSS—_—_ 
4 Town Hall is likely to be erected in Coatbridge, N.B., 


at a cost of 18,800/, The only impediment is the objection of 
some of the ratepayers. : 


VOTES AND COMMENTS 


Ir is always difficult to discover the first inventor of any- 
thing, or the first promoter of a good cause. Ww e are not, 
therefore, surprised to meet with a second edition of a 
pamphlet by Mr. GEORGE SHAW, in which he claims to be 
the originator of the revived Guild action and of the 
registration of plumbers, It appears that in 1875, the year 
of his entry into the Plumbers’ Company, Mr. SHaw moved 
for the appointment of a committee to inquire how far 
technical education can be promoted among the workmen 
of the trade, and he drew up the report which was presented 
in May 1876. No action was, however, taken upon it 
at the time. Mr. SHaw drew up the syllabus of subjects 
for the examination of plumbers by the City and Guilds 
Technical Institute, and this was, he says, really the first 
practical step towards the registration of plumbers. His 
subsequent efforts to insure efficieat plumbing will be found 
narrated in the pamphlet, and his name will be associated 
with one of the most important educational efforts of our 
time. Mr. SHaw is obliged to refer to “the endeavour in 
certain quarters to minimise what he has done in this work,” 
and to the circumstances which have made him “ dissociate 
himself from some of those with whom for years he had 
been on most friendly terms.” The record of Mr. Suaw’s 
services will be found printed in many journals, and in that 
form it is more enduring than if written on brass. We 
doubt if anybody who is worth attention is disposed to 
ignore his services. At the same time, Mr. SHaw did not 
single-handed fight the battle against prejudice and 
ignorance, and to our knowledge other members of the 
Plumbers’ Company were no less zealous in the revival of 
Guild action. 


Tue question whether overhead wires are entirely safe is 
about to be investigated in Glasgow. Some alarm on the 
subject exists wherever the wires are strung in that way, and 
the stories about accidents which come from America are 
not of a kind to impart confidence. In Glasgow the Fire- 
master has called attention to the risks which await his men 
when they are working near the wire. ‘I do not desire to 
create any unnecessary panic or alarm in regard to overhead 
electric-lighting wires,” he says, “ but within the past few 
months there have been numerous deaths from this cause, 
and the men in this department are specially liable to risk, 
as our work on roofs has frequently to be carried on during 
the night. The danger of fire is also very much increased 
by any defect in the installation or by the breaking of a wire 
or cable.” He points out that in Chicago and some other 
American cities it was found necessary for the public safety 
to remove all overhead wires, and says it appears strange to 
him that in Glasgow, on the contrary, there is no obstacle 
to placing them in any part of the city. The course of the 
inquiry in Glasgow will be watched with interest, for in 
many towns there are also apprehensions of the consequences 
of the fall of the wires. The wires are placed overhead 
because it is the cheapest way of laying them, but the public 
safety should be considered as well as private interests. 


OnE of the most renowned of the French glass-painters 
has died in Paris, we mean M. Evckne Oupinotr. Some 
time ago the Paris municipality used to give commissions 
for the decoration of the churches in the city, and M. 
OvupinoT was fortunate in securing several of them. He 
executed some of the windows for the fashionable church 
of St. Clotilde, but not the most important, and two 
windows in the Renaissance style for St. Germain Auxerrois, 
His work is also to be seen in the new churches of St. 
Augustine and La Trinité, and elsewhere in Paris. The 
Government ordered windows from M. Oupinor for the 
cathedrals of Limoges, Beauvais, &c. Although the Belgians 
have no need of strangers to produce stained-glass, some of 
the windows of St. Croix at Litge came from his atelier. 
M. OUDINOT was an important man in his profession, and 
he was one of the jurors on stained-glass in the Paris 
Exhibition of this year. 


THE fascination of Oxford is exercised on foreigners as 


well as natives. Nothing in the English language upon the 
city Can compare with what is found in the great work of 
Huser, Dean Sranuey’s description of Oxford as “a 
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mass of towers, pinnacles and spires, rising in the bosom of 
a valley, dark and ancient edifices clustered together in 
forms full of richness and beauty, yet solid as if to last for 
ever,” seems like the work of a catalogue-maker beside the 
glowing descriptions of the German enthusiast. Although 
Mr. FULLEYLOVE has done good work in Oxford, we are 
glad to learn that a French artist, M. CLAUDE DE NEUVILLE, 
proposes to work for a while to produce, if possible, an 


entirely new series of black-and-white drawings illustrating 


Oxford’s architectural genius. If he can succeed in sur- 
passing the drawings by Englishmen, he will find generous 
appreciation of his work. 


Ir has been discovered that the Eiffel Tower has 
another use besides affording entertainment to strangers, in 
whose eyes it has apparently eclipsed a!l the architecture of 
Paris. ‘That use was discovered by the French Académie 
des Sciences. A commission of members was appointed 
to consider the subject in relation to electricity, and it was 
found that the tower is a most efficacious lightning con- 
ductor ; in fact, it appears to be the most efficient in Paris. 
That it affords protection to buildings in the neighbourhood 
is also certain, but what extent of the city may be com- 
prised under that name is wisely not stated. The com- 
mission will not advise anybody to neglect the erection of 
lightning-conductors, however much they may appreciate 
the tower. 


THE close of the year brings the diaries of Messrs. 
Hupson & Kearns, which have manifold uses, for, as all 
architects and builders know, the volumes are so arranged 
as to make them all-sufficient for office purposes. They are 
exactly the kind of record which a man wants who is his own 
book-keeper. The publishers, having a very wide range of 
business among architects, surveyors and engineers, are 
aware of professional requirements and have tasked 
their energies to meet them. They seem to have taken a 
hint from construction, for their office pads are made 
to endure. Messrs. WATERLOW Bros. have also brought 
out a diary, and we must say it shows much improvement 
on last year’s issue. It is well got up and the edition in 
law calf has quite an official appearance. The lists of 
members of societies, and the tables and other information, 
will be found to be of much use. 


Dr. PucHSTEIN, the assistant custodian of the Berlin 
Museums, has, according to the correspondent of the 
Standard, discovered that the Elgin Marbles in the British 
Museum are not the work of PHrp1as; and he considers 
that KALLIMACHOs was more probably the sculptor. This 
opinion is based on the circumstance that the folds of the 
drapery were produced by the running borer, a tool which 
was not known in the time of Psipias, whose drapery is 
more archaic in treatment. We accept German theories so 
readily, there will, we suppose, be no objection raised to 
Dr. PucusTEin’s discovery. But it is well to remember 
that when the marbles were first brought to England con- 
noisseurs declared they were not the work of PuHrpias 
because he was not a worker in marble, and it was the 
contrary opinion of Visconti which may be said to have 
conyerted the public. He relied on ArISTOTLE’s descrip- 
tion of the sculptor as a skilful worker in marble. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Parthenon was designed and the 
works controlled by Perictes. Can we imagine that he 
would leave the sculpture to be executed at a future age? 
It is possible, however, that the carving was mainly the 
work of his disciples and assistants, and in that way tools 
might be introduced which Purpias had not used. In any 
case the use of the “running borer” was very limited. 
The archaic draperies on which Dr. PucHSTEIN relies as 
evidence of the genuine work of Puipias were probably 
also interpretations of his designs by other artists. Let any 
one study the Phigaleian Marbles in the British Museum, 
and they will find an example of this co-operation. The 
execution is not worthy of the design, and some figures 
suggest that there was tampering with the model. Of 
course, there is room for speculation about the authorship 
as about the subject of the Elgin Marbles, for the history of 
the work is only to be made out from chance allusions in 
the works of writers, most of whom had not even gazed on 
the Parthenon, 
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HISTORICAL FIGURES FROM THE Lorpb Mayor's PROCESSION, 1889. 


by JOHN JELLICOE. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 181.-COOMBE WARREN, KINGSTON._GARDEN FRONT. 
(THE LATE GEORGE DEVEY.] 


NO, 182,_COOMBE WARREN, KINGSTON,-ENTRANCE FRONT, 
(THE LATE GEORGE DEVEY.] 


A GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY HOUSE. 


HIS design is founded upon the Francois I. style 

of architecture, though it by no means slavishly 
follows it. It was required to obtain a house suited in all 
respects to modern requirements, including such things-as 
sash windows, and in places plate-glass. These scarcely 
harmonise with the ordinary character of English country- 
houses of the Elizabethan and Queen Anne types, with their 


many mullioned windows and lead-glazed casements, nor is _ 


the other extreme of heavy Classic with ponderous detail 
and a portico two storeys high at all desirable. Thestyle of 
FRANCOIS I. offers a mean between these, giving emphasis 
‘to the principal block by a certain amount of symmetrical 
planning, together with picturesqueness, with rich and 
refined detail which a gentleman’s country-house certainly 
requires. The exterior would be of long and thin red 
bricks, with stone cornices and other dressings, and roofed 
with green slates. The interior has oakwork and enriched 
plaster ceilings to the principal rooms, with the exception of 
the hall, where the ceiling would be of oak. The hall and 
the staircase would have some stained-glass in the windows. 
The original drawing was exhibited in this year’s Academy. 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, DUKE STREET, CHELMSFORD. 


HISTORICAL FIGURESIFROM LORD MAYOR'S PROCESSION, 1889. 


HE figure sketches by Mr. JELLIcor, published this 
week, embrace five typical examples from the late 
Lord Mayor’s show, in which Medisval, Tudor, and 
Stuart costumes were (thanks to the research and artistic 
knowledge of the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD) so pleasantly 
associated. We haveselected five, both on account of their 
diversity and also because of their being representative 
costumes of different eras in English history. The dresses 
were supplied by Messrs. NarHan & Co. and Messrs. 
Autas, of Soho Square, and for magnificence and accuracy 
of detail have rarely been equalled. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE fourth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr, J. Macvicar Anderson, 
vice-president in the chair. 

The death was announced of Mr. J. Mitchelen Rogers. 

The CHAIRMAN then called on Mr. David MacGibbon, of 
Edinburgh, to read his paper. Mr. MacGibbon and he were, 
he said, old friends, having been pupils together in the office 
of the late Mr. Burn. 

Architecture of Provence. 


Mr, MACGIBBON, in a few introductory remarks, stated that 
architecture might be said to have been introduced into 
Provence by the Phoenicians, who colonised the country about 
1,000 B.C., and traces of whose work were still discernible in 
the harbours they had established, and the forms of worship they 
had observed. He then briefly referred to the Roman remains 
in Provence, pointing out that these were of foreign origin, 
and that his remarks would be limited to the native style of the 
country. Provencal architecture, he considered, had sprung up 
with the revival of the arts and letters about the time of 
Charlemagne, before which period the architecture of Rome 
everywhere prevailed. The mode in which Roman construc- 
tion was continued in the West as late as the ninth century was 
wellillustrated by the church or mausoleum erected by Charle- 
magne at Achen; and where Roman examples existed it was 
natural that the works of the Teutonic invaders should have 
been adaptations of them.” In the native architecture o: 
Provence would be seen all the Roman elements preserve 
and still in daily use until the eleventh century ; and ‘thei: 

gradual change in the twelfth century into a special form o 
Romanesque, in which the stages of the transition were clear] 
discernible, could be noted. Mr. MacGibbon then proceeded to 


describe twenty-four examples, of which illustrations were 
exhibited by the lime-light. 1. The church of St. Paul-trois- 
Chateaux, the elevation of which might well be taken for a 
structure of the late Empire, but was supposed to be of the 
tenth or eleventh century. 2. The porch of Notre-Dame-des- 
Doms was so strikingly ancient in character as to have long 
been regarded as a Classic structure, but was probably a work 
of the tenth or eleventh centuries. 3. The Sainte-Trinité (one 
of the early chapels on the island of St. Honorat-de-Lérins) 
was Clearly an imitation on a small scale of Roman domical and 
vaulted construction. 4. The Baptistery at Fréjus, on the 
Riviera, was a sample of other similar structures long regarded 
as Roman works, 5. The celebrated monastery of Montmajour 
contained several buildings of great interest in connection with 
the development of Provencal architecture, of which the chapel 
of Sainte-Croix was remarkable, and was a late example of an 
imitation of a Roman form of construction. 6. The chapel of 
St. Pierre, at the foot of the rock on which the monastery 
stood, was an example of early deviation from the traditional 
type of Classic columns and capitals. 7 and 8. St.-Trophime, 
Arles, exhibited two very fine examples of the fully-developed 
Provencal Romanesque in the westera portal and the cloisters. 
9. The cloisters at Elne 10. The portal of the church of 
St. Gilles, which was the most complete and most finished 
illustration of that Provencal style in which the Visigothic 
spirit prevailed almost completely over the Classic, was de- 
scribed by Mr. MacGibbon in considerable detail. He then 
dealt with the vaulting in Provence, directing attention to the 
different forms adopted, and to the peculiarity that they were 
pointed and not round arched. The domes were next alluded 
to, and the effects of their employment on the structures 
subsequently erected in the whole of the south of France 
described and commented upon, especially in cases of church. 
plans. 11. The cathedral of Fréjus had originally been an 
instance of the single nave or hall plan, aisles being added 
afterwards. 

The examples he had described gave an idea of the various 
steps by which the Romanesque style advanced in the country 
up to the middle of the twelfth century, and showed that a style 
was produced which at first borrowed its forms from Roman 
models, that they had been gradually modified by the northern 
spirit, and continued to the last to rejoice in exuberance of 
decoration, Mention was then made of the rise of the 
Cistercians, and the style introduced by them. 12. The 
Monastery of Thoronet was described as an example of the 
plain and severe style of the Cistercians. 13. The cloisters of 
Thoronet, and (14) the nave of St. Trophime at Arles were 
also cited as examples of the same style. The introduction of 
Northern Gothic took place in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, spreading over the whole country, and producing a 
mixture of Provencal elements of construction and Gothic 
ornamental details, which was far from satisfactorv, and of 
which (15) St. Nazaire at Béziers, and (16) St. Jean at Perpignan 
were examples, Churches in that mixed style continued to 
prevail in the south of France until the fifteenth century, but 
the importation of Northern Gothic became more and more 
marked. 

Mr. MacGibbon then referred to.a very important phase of 
the architecture of Provence—the military structures. The 
walls of the cities of (17) Carcassonne and (18) Aigues-mortes 
were deservedly celebrated as the most. perfect representatives 
of the art of defence of towns as practised in the thirteenth 
century, and were both described by the author, as well as the 
walls of Avignon and (19) the Abbey of Cruas. (20) Villeneuve- 
lez-Avignon, the great castle of St. André, on the west side of 
the Rhone, presented many interesting features, and was also 
described. Attention was then directed to the watch- or keep- 
towers of southern towns, the construction of them being ex- 
plained by the speaker, and the keep of (21) the town of St, 
Paul-du-Var, especially referred to as of peculiar construction. 
Having briefly reviewed the course of Provencal architecture he 
had described, Mr. MacGibbon referred to (22) the castellated 
monastery of St. Honorat as a very interesting structure, in 
which were combined examples of all the styles of Provence, 
and, having given a general idea of the building, described 
(23) the lower cloister, and (24) the upper, of St. Honorat in 
considerable detail ; the latter and other examples showed the 
Italian influence which prevailed over a large portion of the 
Riviera. The speaker concluded by stating that on the island 
of St. Honorat there was ample evidence of its varied fortunes 
and of the different people by whom it had been possessed. On 
that island there was thus preserved an epitome of the varied 
architecture of Provence. 

The CHAIRMAN, in inviting a discussion, referred to the 
interesting development of architectural style which Mr. Mac- 
Gibbon had so ably traced in his lecture. They had seen how 
the Roman characteristics of the earlier buildings that followed 
the Greek and still earlier Phoenician work gradually merged 
into Romanesque. The massive and grand simpiicity «1 the 
buildings was particularly striking. A lesson might be l-ained 
from them in these days of luxury and ostentation. It was 
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easy to cover whole facades with ornamentation, but it was rare 
to find an architect would trust to large and bold proportions 
and simple wall space. 

Mr. R. PHENE'SPIERS, F.S.A, proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. MacGibbon. After allusion to the work from Mr. 
MacGibbon’s pen on Provence, he expressed his interest in the 
attempt to trace the origin of many of the characteristic 
features in the architecture to the Roman remains found in the 
vicinity. He agreed with the lecturer that the forms of archi- 
tecture had been influenced almost entirely by Roman work 
and not by Byzantine. In the earlier periods the great pride of 
the mason was to imitate the great works that had gone 
before. In a letter still extant, and which he had seen, a 
monk had written to Charlemagne boasting that he had 
built a monastery after the ancient fashion. It was curious 
to note how the old masons fancied they were copy- 
ing, whereas they were originating new forms. Mr. Spiers 
then referred to one of the drawings, and, pointing out 
each feature, showed how the imitated forms differed from the 
original. In this case the mason had fancied he was copying 
the peristyle of the Maison Carrée at Nimes. Thus there was 
direct imitation as far as the intention of the masons was con- 
cerned. Another example, at St. Trophime at Arles, and Elne, 
was that of an arrangement of columns piled one upon the 
other, a form quite unknown to Byzantine builders, which 
evidently originated in Provence, and was not the outcome of 
Phoenician influence. At St. Front de Perigueux the pen- 
dentives were virtually webs ; at St. Mark’s, Venice, they were 
portions of spheres. The construction of St. Front de Perigueux 
he looked on as the precursor of the Pointed style. The works 
of Provence, Mr. Spiers said, reminded him more than any 
other works he had seen in Southern France of Eastern 
buildings. 

Mr. WM. WHITE, F.S.A., seconded the vote of thanks. The 
manner of colonisation and the development of the architecture 
of Provence, he said, appeared to have been similar in Cyprus, 
where the Phcenicians were followed by Greeks, and later on by 
the Romans. 

Mr. E. P. Lorrus BROckK said it was a matter for congratu- 
lation that this subject, which could only be dealt with by com- 
petent hands, had fallen into such exceedingly good hands as 
those of Mr. MacGibbon. The drawings showed a phase of 
Gothic work to which they were unaccustomed. A point de- 
serving of some attention was that Gothic work erected under a 
permanently sunny sky lost its aspiring character and became 
flatand heavy. In reference to the adaptation of Classic work 
to later times, Mr. Brock contrasted the nearly universal absence 
of existing examples, except in Provence, where the Classic 
details were to be found still, having been in constant use for 
decorative work for hundreds of years. Thus considerable 
information might be gleaned by tracing the adaptations of 
aftertimes in Provence. Mr. Brock also compared the columns 
of the cloisters at St. Trophime, Arles, and the columns in the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. No one could but be aware of 
their extreme beauty and delicacy. He thought they were of 
the same date as work of similar character in the south of 
France, but probably done by a foreign workman. The carving 
in Provence Mr. Brock noted as resembling as nearly as possible 
the beautiful carved work of ancient times. The more they 
went back along the stream of time the more would they find 
that the architecture of Provence was a continuation of the 
Roman work. ; 

__ _Mr. CAMPBELL Douctas said that the history of the world 
in his opinion showed that people had gone on building to meet 
their own requirements, and had taken the precedents of the past 
for theirguidance. Mr. Spiersregretted that photographs had not 
been used for the illustrations by lime-light. Photographs were 
very good in their way, andas architects they were much indebted 
to photographs, but he thought that sketches were far better. In 
making a drawing mere excellence in draughtsmanship was not 
the best thing toaim at. An artist looked at his subject and 
made a mental photograph of it ; if he might use the expres- 
sion, he impressed a photograph on the retina of his mind. 
Speaking for himself, he would prefer his own rude drawings to 
photographs. Photographs were useful as regarded the general 
contour and general mass of buildings, but sketches were to be 
preferred for learning the details and grammar, so to speak, of 
any building. To sketch these required no great or extraordinary 
amount of skill. A drawing made by an architect, moreover, 
ae be far ane useful to posterity than a photograph, out of 
ich you cou et no more than ifyi 
slidw.ceaulactis g an a magnifying glass would 

Mr. WILSON alluded to the extraordinary paucity of 
Romanesque work in Nimes, and suggested that the doorway 
‘of St. Trophime was later than that of St. Gilles, as the arch 
was distinctly Pointed. He also referred to the lantern-tower 
- er Cietetp vf St. AE which was carried on four columns, 

of smaller dimensions i 
ai aiconeat sto than the others, producing somewhat 

The CHAIRMAN then put the vote to the meeting, when it 

Was carried by acclamation, and the proceedings terminated. 
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THE PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS 
OF -MODERN ARCHITECTURE.—II.* 
By EDWARD J. TARVER, F.S A,, F.R.LB.A. 


T is now time to show you, if I can, that there is no reason 
why our architecture should not be as distinct in style as 

was that of past ages. Forthis purpose it will be best to select 
that period which was influenced by circumstances not unlike 
ourown. Early in the fifteenth century the Italians, who had 
never taken very kindly to Gothic, took the lead in the Renais- 


sance of the arts and letters of their native land, that had lain — 
comparatively dormant since the days of the Roman Empire. — 


This Renaissance spread more or less quickly to other countries, 
latest of all to our own, and the process has left its mark not 
only over Europe as a whole, but in each country individually, 
ard with distinctly different results. 

There were two elements to work upon—the tra titional 
Gothic style of each neighbourhood, and a wish to incorporate 
therewith the newly admired architecture of antiquity. How 
was this to be done? It is easy to show how it should not be 
done by referring to a design that recently appeared in one of 
our professional journals. This design has some sturdy Roman 
window openings with rusticated voussoirs, all as antique 
looking as could be desired. Into these openings the designer 
has thrust some curvilinear Gothic tracery. The impression is 
that the design has been produced by carrying a sheet of 
tracing paper from one book to another, and drawing thereon 
anything that happened to fit a space to be filled. 

Now let us see how very differently the architects of the 
Early Renaissance went to work, and we will take a church 
for our first example, in order to show that church designing is 
not such an inflexible process as is generally supposed. You 
are all acquainted with the light and airy stone arcades that 
overspread the Medizeval churches of Northern Italy and 
adjacent countries, and you know what telling shadows were 
cast by them on to the wall behind them. Now here was a 
traditional treatment that the architect in designing the church 
at Canobbio in 1526 (my authority is Strack) could not 
abandon, and he has given us the shadows, if anything, 


more gracefully than his Medizval predecessors had done, but ~ 


he has used for the purpose a suggestion taken distinctly and 
entirely from Roman work. There is not the slightest doubt 
about it. An Ionic order with architrave, frieze and cornice ; 
a Roman arch, springing from a lower order, which is also 
Ionic ; even a podium to carry the two orders. You may seea 
prototype on this photograph of ancient Rome, and possibly we 
could find an even closer prototype. This is, however, a case 
not of imitation but of invention. Not only the central arch, 
but every interstice is made into an opening ; even the frieze is 
open between the modillions, and the stone framework is made 
as light as the exigencies of construction would admit of. 
Then, again, the position, as compared with Roman work, 
namely, surrounding an octagonal dome, is probably original, 
while it forms a rich crowning feature to a simple church that 
is as cleverly designed in harmony with it. 

Turning to Venice, we find the Early Renaissance palaces 
retaining the tradition of traceried windows in happy combina- 
tion with Classic orders, and the columns spaced about with all 
sorts of intercolumniations which just suit the buildings, but 
which are not in the least fettered by antique precedent. The 
Florentines invented a very harmonious combination of solid 
walls, with also a vestige of tracery, and even occasionally of 
pointed arches, the whole crowned by a frowning cornice of 
Classic outline. Even in Rome, the headquarters of antiquity, 
the treatment of Classic orders in the hands of Bramante is far 
removed from slavish copyism. 

We are, however, more interested in seeing what combina- 
tions were invented in Spain, France, Germany,the Netherlands, 
and our own country. Let us study Angers Cathedral, and see 
whether ecclesiastical architecture suffered a shock of discord 
at the hands of the Renaissance architect who boldly placed a 
central western tower and cupola between two early Gothic 
towers and later spires. Here the scale of the belfry windows 
is harmoniously preserved, and the parapet level is carried 
through the new and old work ; in fact, the parapet of one old 
tower is replaced by a new one in the most skilful manner. It 
is made to harmonise partly with the old one in the opposite 
tower, and partly with the new one in the central tower ; it is not 
exactly like either. An unprejudiced mind will admit that the 
central cupola groups pleasantly with its flanking spires, while 
the central row of niches and their lofty canopies provide a 
mass of richness put in the right place, and without trenching 
upon the ancient west window, which the new architect evidently 
treated with the respect due to old work of a former period. 
How much more satisfactory all this is than ferreting out old 
stones from a church wall in order to guess what the original 
west front was like, and then “ restoring” it accordingly ; and 


* A paper read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 


Society on December 9, 1889, 
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if the Renaissance architect could add his honest link to the 
chain of history, why should not we try to do the same? 

This photograph will show in detail the clever manner in 
which the French Renaissance architects played with the orders. 
Here we have pilasters of varying heights, and entablatures 
compressed or expanded, all forming a framework to a doorway, 
not of the semicircular Roman form, but of the flattened curve 
which was characteristic of the previous Gothic style. Perhaps 
the greatest liberty that has been taken is in placing the pilasters 
of the surmounting window not axially over the lower ones. 
This would be enough to make Vitruvius and Sir William 
Chambers turn in their graves, and yet the effect is not un- 
pleasing. 

Here again is a bit of roofwork. Supposing the French 
architects had gravely said, “We find no precedent in Roman 
work for dormer windows ; we must therefore renounce them as 
being not correct ; and if they are sinful, so also must be the 
steep roof containing the rooms which they light,” what a loss 
would have been incurred by acting on sucha line of argument ! 
On the contrary, the French architects stuck to their dormers 
and steep roofs, and blended the new details with them in the 
happiest manner. © 

The Spaniards were equally ready to interweave their Gothic 
compositions with Renaissance details. In the central tower of 
Burgos Cathedral these details are not at first sight apparent, 
but a little examination will reveal them, and the forms that 
have been invented in order to assimilate the two styles are 
more instructive than a mere repetition of the old Gothic details 
would have been. 

The facade added to the University at Salamanca by 
Ferdinand and Elizabeth (whose names are written under their 
medallion) is an example of a thoughtfully-arranged carved 
surface, very delicate in the lower portions that are near the 
eye, and increasing in boldness towards the top, where it 
merges into the scale of the Gothic pinnacles of the old build- 
ing to which it was added, a very excellent lesson in the art of 
harmonising new and old work. 

The next example of courtyard architecture shows how the 
square soffit, which is one of the distinguishing marks of 
Classic arches, has been gently added to a flavour of Gothic 
taste which lingers in the general design. It would be easy to 
continue a series of examples from Germany, Holland, 
Denmark (which includes a notable example of the fused style 
by our own Inigo Jones), and so on to England ; but the work 
of these countries is too well known to you to need further 
description. 

Having said this much in praise of the honesty of this 
“Plateresque” style, as some people call it, I should not 
wish you to conclude that I set it up as a better one than its 
predecessors. Naturally we all prefer those styles which 
command the admiration of the civilised world. The early 
Renaissance cannot compete with the architecture of Greece 
in the time of Pericles, or with that of Europe in the thirteenth 
century, and in several other periods ; but it was true to its day, 
and it appears to me that much of our modern work in England 
is true to our day. Here and there we come across buildings 
only a few years old which I am sure the intelligent travelling 
student would sketch and measure with avidity if he were to 
find on them softening stains of a few centuries. We need not 
wait for that inducement to sketch. In the old days each man 
tried to improve a little upon the last new buildings of his own 
time, and all that we want to feel assured of is that our own 
are worth improving upon. If we are doubtful on this point, 
the next book of illustrations of a hitherto unexplored country 
may lay the copyists on to a fresh scent, and our slender thread 
of tradition will be snapped. The seeming difficulty in our case 
lies in the enormous collection of old examples that is open to us 
to select from, and there is no doubt that the more we know of 
them and of their history the better for us. An ignorant but 
well-meaning man will laboriously puzzle over the production of 
a design, and twist it about with a dim perception of what he 
wants, and will be finally dissatisfied with the result; while 
another man who has sketched a similar feature in another 
building will recollect its effect, and, without turning to-a book 
or sketch, will produce a rendering of it that just suits his 
purpose. 

Almost any form can be adapted to harmonise [with any 
building. This may sound a bold assertion, but it is borne out 
by old examples. An Oxford college and a Saracenic house 
do not sound like very congruous subjects ; but you may see in 
an example of each an oriel window supported on precisely 
similar brackets in the form of fan vaulting, which certainly can- 
not have been copied either from the other, but which are part 
and parcel of both, and fit their respective places exactly. In 
order to link a variety of material into one harmonious result, 
we have to settle upon a general character which shall pervade 

_all our buildings. Our climate demands steep roofs, and they 
will give the key-note to. the whole composition, especially in 
important large buildings or in detached small ones. But we 
have seen that the quiet and refined lines of horizontal cornices 
are quite compatible with steep roofs. Our feelings are 
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more in sympathy with quiet lines relieved here and there by 
touches of piquant delicacy than with notches and stop 
chamfers. For all this, we enjoy a bold shadow or a 
Cavernous recess as much as the most enthusiastic Goth ever 
did, but it must have some refined touch about it that tells of a 
cultivated taste in its designer; just as we admire a big muscular 
man who is refined and courteous in manner more than a navvy 
of the same fighting weight who has no manners at all. 

An arch is the most picturesque means of spanning an 
opening where sufficient abutment can be obtained for it with- 
out the sacrifice of any convenience ; but that is saying a great 
deal, because there may not only be the loss of convenience 
caused by the floor space which the abutment requires, but also 
inside a room the loss of light caused by the darkening 
spandrels of the arch. The advantage of using iron joists and 
girders for spanning an opening is too obvious to be ignored in 
our buildings, especially on the ground storey ; while arches 
may frequently be convenient in the upper storeys, where the 
slight superincumbent weight needs but little abutment. In 
this way the constructive design of some of our buildings will 
be seen at a glance to differ from those old ones which had 
large openings spanned by arches, or which had arcades in 
their ground storeys. In stanchion and girderwork, however, 
the temptation is to take rather too much advantage of the smal! 
proportion which the so'ids may bear to the voids. This 
temptation should be resisted, for the eye has to be satisfied as 
well as the calculating mind, and those buildings are the most 
satisfactory which have piers of larger dimensions than 
an engineers formula would require them to hold. Besides 
this, there is the very important consideration of the danger 
incurred by exposing iron construction to the action of 
fire. Mr. Soiers’s admirable water-colour views of the public 
buildings -in Paris, after their destruction by the Communist 
incendiaries, leave on the mind a vivid impression of the weak- 
ness and danger of the exposed girders, which then hung about 
the ruins in fantastic folds like a bunch of ribbons. 

Now we frequently use a material which, when combined 
with iron, gives it not only the bulk which the eye seems to 
demand, but which also renders it proof against the assaults 
of the fire-demon. I allude to concrete of various kinds. 
Engineers deny that any additional strength is gained by 
embedding an iron lintel in concrete, but they must admit the 
value of the protection, not only from fire, but also from the 
possibility of oxidising or rust, which the enduring concrete 
affords. There are other ways in which concrete, held together 
by a fibre of iron within it, may be used, and furnish an original 
motif in our construction. The best originality, as has been 
already pointed out, consists in improving upon what has been 
done before, no matter where or when, and we may learn a 
lesson from the Jan architecture in India, where stone slabs 
of large dimensions are most ingeniously used for covering in 
square and other polygonal chambers. This is effected by 
laying triangular slabs across the corners, and thus reducing 
the space, then another layer of slabs across the corners of the 
reduced space, and so on until the space is small enough to be 
closed in by a single slab. Now, whereas the spaces covered 
in by these Indian builders were limited by the size of their 
stones, we can make concrete slabs of much larger dimensions ; 
nor are we limited to merely flat slabs, for concrete can be cast 
into almost any shape. 

The advantage of this system of construction is that the 
weight is absolutely vertical ; there is no lateral pressure what- 
ever. I have found in practice that steps made of concrete 
will stand not only more weight, but more impact than steps of 
other materials. This I tested by getting three men to jump 
on them at once, and they had difficulty in breaking them, 
although only loosely supported and not secured at each end. 
Iron and concrete in combination have a great future before 
them, and there is no reason why lintel construction should not 
occasionally supplant arched construction even in our churches, 
and I know, by obtaining a builder’s estimate for such work, 
that it is economical. ‘ 

’_ In course of time the clerical mind may be open to adopt. 
suggestions of modern methods of building modern churches ; 
meanwhile, as I said at starting, we have our civil and domestic 
architecture to point to as the outcome of our requirements, of 
our building materials and of our sympathies, The few illustra- 
tions from the professional journals that you see on the walls 
will, I think, furnish evidence of the truth of this state- 
I do not presume to select them as being better 
than thousands of other buildings that have risen amongst 
us during the last twenty years. Many will, no doubt, 
occur to your minds as_ being equally good. The 
question is whether, from their general appearance, it is 
evident that they do not belong to any past age; if so, the 
logical conclusion is that they are evidently the work of our 
own age, I think they are fairly typical, and in every one of 
them it will be noticed that, whereas the general grouping is 
Gothic, the constructive and ornamental lines indicate a sym- 
pathy with Classic feelings. The Gothic buttress, which 
implies resistance to lateral thrust, is entirely absent. The 
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pointed window-head, which it was so difficult to introduce 
without either darkening the rooms containing them or invading 
the storey above, is not to be found. It is usual for Gothic 
men to retaliate that pointed arches are not indispensable to 
that style, which is true; but the square-headed openings 
which they cite are supported at short intervals by mullions, 
and although we freely use mullioned windows in suitable 
positions, they are in most cases unsuitable to the free admis- 
sion of light. Therefore we make our windows wide enough to 
contain wooden sashes or casements of any suitable size. The 
use of wide windows need not tempt us to fill them with huge 
expanses of plate glass, and it is always more satisfactory to 
see a window subdivided by sash-bars—if only a few—than to 
look through an undivided aperture, which suggests that it is 
open to the weather, : : 

The ornament carved op our buildings is perhaps the least 
original part of them, but it is generally in harmony with them, 
and it is pervading the other arts and crafts of our time. A few 
rough sketches, made at the Exhibition that I have already 
alluded to, will indicate the tendency of our modern treatment 
of ornament. 

In conclusion, it seems that we are ina fair way to settle 
down to the development of a style of our own, if we choose to 
stick to it. There is no fear of its becoming as uniform as the 
modern sentimental styles—or, I might say, style. A friend 
remarked the other day that if he found himself in any con- 
tinental town he did not know in what country he was, their 
towns are all becoming so much alike; but when he found 
himself in an English town there was no doubt about the 
country. An Englishman’s liberty is too great a heritage to be 
trammelled by monotony in our architecture, and yet there need 
be no incongruity between the style of our buildings. What I 
venture to urge is that we continue to work out our designs, not 
in imitation of any past or foreign style whatever, but in fulfl- 
ment of their requirements, and with a general character which 
shall show to future generations that we pull together and not 
in contrary directions. 


ACCESS OF LIGHT THROUGH RAILWAY 
ARCHES. 


O* Monday last the light and air case, Myers v. Catterson, 
came before the Court of Appeal. When it was heard 
before Mr. Justice Kekewich the particulars were published in 
this journal, but as they are curious they may be again related. 
In 1863 the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
sold to Solomon Myers, the deceased plaintiff, a piece of land 
in Newington Causeway, on the south-west side of the railway 
(being part of the surplus lands of the company), and upon 
this land he built a house, where he resided until his death. 
The wiadows of the house faced the railway, which here ran 
over a series of brick arches from which the plaintiff's house 
was distant about 8 feet. The sale was carried into effect by a 
conveyance dated December 31, 1863, which contained a 
recital to the effect that the company required all the land other 
than that sold to the plaintiff for the purpose of constructing 
their railway. It contained no express grant of a right to light. 
The plaintiff alleged that from 1863 he had enjoyed access of 
light to the windows of this house through the openings of two 
of the arches. In 1870 the defendant acquired from the rail- 
way company the fee of the land on each side of the two 
arches, and a lease for thirty. years of the arches them- 
selves. In November 1887 the defendant erected buildings on 
the north-east side of the railway, a short distance from the 
openings of the arches, and in December 1887 he blocked up 
with wooden hoardings the openings of the two arches on the 
side nearest the plaintiff's house. From 1872 the arches had 
been used for the storage of heavy machinery, which blocked 
out the greater portion of the light coming through the open- 
ings. The plaintiff brought an action to restrain the defendant 
from obstructing the light through the arches, and upon his 
death, in 1888, the action was continued by his widow. Mr. 
Justice Kekewich granted an injunction as to the hoarding, and 
directed an inquiry as to the damages occasioned by the erec- 
tion of the buildings. 

The defendant appealed. 

For the appellant it was contended that the recital in the 
conveyance of 1863 that the land retained was required for the 
purposes of the railway was inconsistent with the notion of an 
implied grant to the plaintiff of a right to light, and that the 
plaintiff was not entitled under the Prescription Act, by reason 
of the interruption of his enjoyment-of the light in 1872. 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

Lord Justice Cotton, in delivering judgment, said that the 
question was whether there was any implied obligation on the 
part of the railway company not to obstruct the plaintifi’s light. 
If the owner of two plots of land, on one of which a house was 
built, sold the plot with the house upon it, then there was an 
implied obligation, contract, "or covenant on the part of the 
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vendor not to interfere with the access to light over the portion 
which he sold. That was the law in the case of an ordinary 
landowner, but this was the case of a railway company, and it 
was said that it would not be presumed that a railway company : 
would contract to do anything which might interfere with the 
construction of their railway, and that the whole of the land was 3 
stated to be required for that purpose. I+ was clear that the im- 5 
plied contract eatered into by the railway company must be sub- 

Jectto this limitation, that they were not to be prevented from doing 
whatever was necessary for the purposes of constructing their 

railway. It was argued that this really made the obligation 
dependent upon the will of the railway company, and that that 

was inconsistent with the idea of an implied covenant. But that 

was not so. What was necessary for the construction of the 

railway was not a matter which depended entirely upon the will — 

of the railway company. His lordship therefore held that the 

railway company, as owners of the land which they sold to the 

plaintiff, entered into an implied obligation uct to do anything 

on the land retained by them so as to interfere with the plaintiff ’s 
reasonable enjoyment of the land sold except what was necessary 

for the construction of the railway. Then was the hoarding 

required for this purpose? Certainly not. The arches were ~ 

leased, and the tenant had put upa hoarding for his own benefit. 

Even assuming that the hoarding was indirectly for the benefit : 
of the railway company, it was not put up for the purpose of 
constructing the railway. His lordsnip then discussed the- 
evidence as to the extent to which the light was diminished, 

and agreed with the conclusions of the learned judge betow. 
Referring to the evidence of scientific witnesses, his lordship 
observed that he desired. to say nothing against scientific wit- 

nesses, but in his lordship’s judgment the evidence of witnesses 

who deposed to the facts was much more reliable. One knew 

how frequently scientific witnesses of great skill and ability were 

found by the light of subsequent events to be wrong in their 
conclusions. In his lordship’s opinion the appeal failed. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE, THE EIFFEL TOWER, ree 
AND THE DOVER-CALAIS BRIDGE.* 
(Concluded from page 342.) 


The Three Great Cantilevers. 

Since our readers are undoubtedly well acquainted already 
with the principle of cantilever construction, and bearing 
in mind the exhaustive account given on pages 165-8 of Mr, 
B. Bakers recent lecture, we feel constrained to remain 
content with a few jottings of Mr. Thomasson’s detailed descrip- 
tion of these great constructive features. 2 
The steel plates composing the four enormous tubular up- ee 
rights at the base of each bracket. diminish from 1} inch a 

thick below to 3 inch at the top; the smaller tubular com- 
pression members have steel plates 3 inch thick, Of course, ; 
the joints are abundantly strengthened horizontally and ver- a 
tically with T and L steel hoops and bars. The large tubes 
have a diameter of 12 feet. The tubular compression members 
have the same strength in that capacity as have the lattice- 
girdered tension members ; these latter are so designed that ; 
each square tie has for its depth and breadth the same me: 
dimension as the diameter of the corresponding strut. The ; 
segmental plates for the steel tubes were bent to their required 
curve, while red-hot, in a hydraulic press of 1,000 tons power ; 
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when cool, they were re-pressed to correct any tendency to 
warp or twist. 

The whole of the work was executed in the shops on the ae 
south bank, and as each plate for the tubes was shaped and 3 
drilled it was immediately sent off to be fixed in position, 3 
whereas the girders were temporarily erected in the “ field,” Fe 
and every detail accurately fitted before they were moved ~ we 
to positions on the bridge. The bridge has a total length os 
of 8,098 feet—7 of which are devoted to space for ex- wa 
pansion, allowing an average of 1 inch for every 105 feet; a a 


consideration greatly in excess of the usual allowance. The 
great principle regulating every part of the structure is absolute 
equilibrium. In section the whole of each cantilever will be 
seen to slope regularly inwards on both sides, thus throwing the 
line of resultant strains dead in the centre. In elevation we 
find, above or below, north or south, everything extends out- 
wards from the centre line between the two piers under the 
main column similarly in both directions. Considerable 
difficulty was anticipated in the hoisting of the enormous 
central connecting girders, 350 feet each in span, and each 
weighing 800 tons; but they were raised to their positions of 
150 feet above high-water level much in the same manner as 
Stephenson raised his great tubes. The only question is, could 
they not have been more easily run out of the works at the 
end of the bridge, and level with the railway line right to the 
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* Notes of a lecture delivered by Mr, Frédéric E, Thomasson, at 
Worcester, December 6, 1889. 
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end of the one cantilever, and drawn to the opposite end of the 
next outstretching arm? The two arms which enter the two 
great masonry towers on either bank are 10 feet longer than 
those across the main channels, and, besides, are weighted down 
within the stone archways with 1,000 tons of steel each, in 
order to perfectly and securely balance the central connecting 
girders. The four main columns in the centre of each canti- 

lever rest individually upon a separate granite, iron and concrete 
" pier. (See fol. 166 of Mr. Baker’s lecture for caissons and piers.) 
On top of each pier is a massive steel bed plate secured to the 
masonry by steel bolts 24 feet long and 23 inches in diameter. 
Each plate is 4 inches thick, and has a sectional or tensile 
strength of 2,000 tons ; to these again are rivetted four skew- 
backs, into which converge five tubes. The skewback rivets 


work in elongated holes arranged to permit expansion and con-_ 


traction to take place, exactly on the principle of the brass slots 
and screws in the ledges of our drawing boards. 

While the Tay Bridge consumed 25,000 tons of iron and 
steel, the Forth Bridge has required over 54,000 tons of best 
Bessemer-Martin steel, having an average tensile strength of 
34 tons the square inch. The approach viaduct piers and the 
upper portions of the main circular shafts have consumed 
260,000 tons of masonry. Some of. the most interesting 
features in connection with this miraculous undertaking will be 
found among the improved machinery specially invented to 
meet various necessities by Mr, William Arrol, the contractor, 
most notable among which is the machine for the rivet-holes, 
containing ten drillers worked simultaneously by steam power ; 
also-his contrivance for pressing the heads of rivets into shape 
by leverage, instead of the old method of hammering on a die 
placed against the heated end of the rivet. 


General Appearance. 


Carried away by the enthusiastic devotion which every great 
man must feel for his chef-d’wuvre, Mr. Baker has described the 
fairy lightness and lace-like appearance of the bridge pro- 
duced by all the struts having a solid contour, while the ties are 
of open lattice construction. We can all sympathise with this very 
natural estimation of the beauty of his great work, especially 
when we recollect the very depraving influence which such con- 
tinual association with straight lines and plain surfaces must 
necessarily exert over any one’s artistic appreciation. There- 
fore I do not hesitate a moment to agree with Professor Blackie 
in dubbing the wonderful Forth Bridge as the ugliest creation 
of the human mind. Any one of the twelve large upright 
tubes over each pier is 345 feet high, and about 38 feet in cir- 
cumference ; monster as each is, it dwindles into mere nothing- 
né€ss in proportion (0 tue immense whole. The Forth Bridge 
is a giant of such enormous dimensions that nature itself shirks 
the contrast, and our aching senses are overwhelmed. 


The Eiffel Tower 


has been so often described, so frequently pictured, and so 
much talked of lately that one almost feels guilty in bringing 
this wonderful monument forward still once more. And people 
have not been speaking and dreaming about this remarkable 
pillar of iron during the past two years without finding ont all 
its faults, and adding a few more of their own imagining. 
There ts little doubt that the Parisians built the tower because, 
having once started the idea, they would have felt ashamed to 
give it up. Unlike Mr. Baker, M. Eiffel did not start with a 
theory as the basis of his speculation. Many people feel 
certain that he, personally, embarked upon his lofty under- 
taking not only as a pecuniary investment, but viewed it also 
in the light of an advertisement. Iam afraid that the most 
Charitable aspect we can take of it is as a successful solution 
of a difficult but needless problem. Mr. Baker had something 
to do, and he did it in a most original, perfect, and daring way. 
M. Eiffel wanted something to do, so he bethought him of a 
tremendous riddle, and then absorbed himself in its solution. 
All this I believe to be true; but it is nevertheless a powerful 
fact that a wonderful construction in iron, 300 métres high, has 
been raised, and may still be seen in the Champ de Mars. It 
was not until they had determined to build the tower that 
M. Eiffel and his friends sought hard for every available excuse 


behind which to hide. the uselessness of the towering giant. | 


Suffice it for us that it so happens the top of the tower will be 
useful for astronomical purposes, and as a signalling station in 
case of military necessity. 

We have merely to consider the tower as an engineering 
feat, which has entailed a most remarkable display of science, 
ability and pluck, We will briefly consider 


The Four Great Piers. 

The tower presents four exactly similar elevations. The 
first storey shows two of these piers on each face, and 101} 
métres apart from centre to centre. The masonry base, upon 
which each girder-trellised limb stands, is a tremendous square 
of rubble, faced and moulded, and about 85 feet on each side; 
each great limb is also a square on plan of about 48 feet, and is 
composed of a square-built tube of rivetted iron plates, one 
tube in each angle—z.e, there are four tubes, and these, braced 


together with innumerable ties and struts, form one of the 
great limbs. Each of these square-built tubes is 2 feet 8 inches 
on the face, and rests upon a steel bed-plate, which is bolted 
into a solid stone foundation within the great rubble base, and 
which is sloped on top to receive the bed-plate at right angles 
to the pitch of the base of tower. These bed-plates are 
finished on top with a hollow chamber, much like a silk hat 
turned upside down with the brim uppermost. The underside 
of each square girder is finished circular, and made to partially 
drop into the cup of the bed-plate, the square projection all 
round resting upon the brim of the inverted hat; the rest of 
the cavity is occupied by a powerful hydraulic ram. It is to 
this ingenious arrangement that the lecturer drew special 
attention, and on this happy combination that he laid special 
stress. Thus the whole tower could be bodily lifted a few 
inches and wedged up to its new position, the wedging being 
inserted between the rim of the hollow bed-plate chamber 
and the square portion of the girder. The great practical 
value of these rams was realised when, upon reaching 
the second storey and commencing to connect the four 
separate piers by the platform, they found the one pier 
one-fifth of an inch too low, thereby throwing all the 
connecting rivet holes out of place. The faulty pier was pushed 
up one-fifth of an inch, and everything was found correct. In 
case of any slight deviation in the foundations the full use of 
these hydraulic rams will be appreciated. There are sixteen of 
them, one to each of the four girders of each of the four great 
limbs. 

In excavating the foundations of two of these great piers 
they came to water, and were obliged to use square caissons, in 
which the men worked under compressed air, much as they did 
in the circular caissons of the Forth Bridge. 

M. Eiffel made quite a little scientific investigation respect- 
ing the exact outline his tower should assume. He eventually 
decided to adopt the curve taken by a rope, suspended by a 
balloon a thousand feet in the air at one end, and trailing on 
the ground below. This gave the comparative forces of gravity 
at different heights, and which he accepted as the true outline 
for a stable erection. 


The Bridge and the Tower Compared. 


It is Mr. Baker’s favourite comparison to place the Eiffel} 
tower horizontally, and hold it next one of his cantilevers, thus 
gaining an advantage of some four or five hundred feet. But I 
cannot regard a cantilever other than as a combination of two 
distinct and exactly similar brackets, braced together back to 
back. I require to be allowed two Eiffel towers, braced together 
at the feet, and placed horizontally, thus obtaining an advance 
of 500 feet over Mr. Baker; and two Eiffel towers would cost 
much less, and (if in steel) be much lighter than one Forth 
Bridge cantilever—or I can accept one bracket of the cantilever 
to be reared its 680 feet on end, and placed by the 1,000 feet of 
the tower. The lightness, cheapness, and rapidity of building,’ 
rather than detracting from the work, as Mr. Baker suggests, 
seem to me but additional credit due to M. Eiffel. 


Gencral Appearance. 

The artistic sense is so deeply rooted in the cultivated 
admiration of solid carved and moulded masonry, that it will 
be long before the esthetic portion of the community will be 
able and willing to recognise the noble and beautiful grandeur 
arising from the magnitude and sublimity of contour of the 
Eiffel Tower. Myself I cannot imagine anything uglier than 
the York Column and the Monument ; even the cast of the 
Trajan Column in the South Kensington Museum seems un- 
gainly in comparison. What element of beauty can there be 
in the feeling that these great pillars are about to fall over just 
at the moment you happen to be gazing up from beneath their 
base? What pleasure to fear to scarce tread upon the plat- 
form on the top forming the abacus? What beauty could be 
ever associated with a pile of masonry 1,000 feet in height ? 
Such a. pondrous monstrosity would be worthy only of a 
Cyclops or an American. I view the Eiffel Tower as the most 
pleasingly impressive monument in the world; the Forth 
Bridge as the most oppressively impressive. 


‘The Dover-Calais Bridge. 

What a wild-goose chase this spanning of the silver streak 
seems to be. The tunnel is not popular; if I were to suggest 
the laying of great tubes along the sea-bed, which should be 
propped up whenever any undue irregularities occurred—the 
tubes would be built on land, be of a double nature, floated out 
to their position and sunk (being guided to their positions by 
chains, &c., from below), and the whole tube pumped dry 
after it was completed—I should immediately be told, either 
that it was impracticable, or that some one else had thought of 
it before. Just so! I thought of a bridge across the Strait 
long before I saw plans of it at the Paris Exhibition, even 
before Messrs. Sehneider brought forward their scheme, but 
modesty prevented me publishing my designs and obtaining a 
great name by big talk about monster improbabilities. As a 
matter of fact the bridge could be built; but the series of 
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small spans proposed by Messrs. Schneider would reduce 
the scientific side of the undertaking to far below that 
of the Forth Bridge—it would then be merely a matter of time 
and quantity. “As a matter of fact,” one of our leading 
capitalists remarked to me the other day when I was viewing 
the Forth Bridge in his company, “ people will not come 
forward with the requisite millions to build a bridge which 
may fail—which cannot well be completed in their lifetime— 
and which, when built, will be found of so small advantage in 
proportion to the outlay.” 

-“T agree with you,” I replied ; “if a great scheme for 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and which would 
have proved a blessing to the whole world, has been 
allowed to fall through for want of monetary support, the 
imaginary necessity for a railway line between Dover and 
Calais, costing scarce more money than the Panama Canal, 
will never take hold of English business men.” 


OPEN PIPES AND VENTILATORS. 


HE success which attends the efforts of Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son, Limited, the ventilating engineers, was 
again exemplified at the annual: meeting of the company, 
recently held, a report of which appeared in our columns, but 
what is specially interesting to us, at the present moment, as 
one of the public whose attention is just now so strongly 
directed towards matters sanitary, when typhoid is rampant in 
the land and the sanitary arrangements of our houses are 
receiving more than their usual share of attention, was a state- 
ment made by Mr. Robert Boyle, the correctness of which we 
can verify from our own painful experience, and we doubt not 
that of most of our readers as well, regarding the respective 
values of open pipes and extracting ventilators as foul air 
exhausting mediums, Mr. Boyle stated, at the meeting, that 
he found during his recent visit to the United States and 
Canada that open pipes were as great failures in America, 
when used as exhaust ventilators, as in this country, they being 
invariably stopped up on account of the disagreeable down- 
‘draught, and the ventilation, as a consequence, rendered zz/. 
The “ Kew farce” is still within recollection, when what is now 
called the Sanitary Institute earned for itself an unenviable 
notoriety by solemnly declaring, as the result of certain so-called 
“tests” instituted by it, that a plain open pipe was the best 
and only infallible exhaust ventilator, and therefore all that was 
necessary to be employed for extraction purposes. The ridicule 
which this preposterous decision, an insult to common sense 
and contrary to all experience, brought upon the Institute, will 
not soon be forgotten. The Zzmes, leading the van, asserted 
that the “tests” were worthless and proved absolutely nothing, 
at the same time warning the fatuous experimenters that they 
must take care not to repeat such a blunder again or they 
would discredit their Society, then newly created, in the eyes 
of the public and forfeit all confidence. 
We regret to see from the current issue of a contemporary 
that in other directions the Sanitary Institute is still giving 
cause for dissatisfaction. ‘They make awards for appliances 
that an honest and practical man would neither venture to 
approve of in actual use, and it is to be feared that the public 
may suffer.” This is certainly a strong criticism, and we trust, 
n the interests of sanitary science and the public health, that 
the Institute will take it toheart. _ It is, however, satisfactory to 
know that many of the most prominent members, who, from 
actual experience and long scientific research are in a position 
to forma reliable judgment, differ from the haphazard decisions 
of their more reckless confréves. With respect, for instance, to 
the failure of open pipes as exhaust ventilators, the president of 
the Institute, Sir Douglas Galton, says :—* In consequence of 
the numerous causes of disturbance enumerated above, this 
method of extraction, when applied to a house, could not be 
relied on to act on all occasions with certainty as an extraction 
shaft ;” whilst Dr. B. W. Richardson, ex-president, expressing 
his opinion on the value and necessity of exhaust ventilators, 
says, referring to the air-pump ventilator :—‘ Since these excel- 
lent ventilators have been introduced, we have now got a perfect 
method of ventilation.” 
’ Jn any Case it is Certain that, since the perpetration of the 
Kew farce,” architects, Sanitary engineers and the general 
public have shown the value they attached to these proceedings 
by using, it is no exaggeration to say, twenty exhaust ventilators 
now for every one that was used before, and we observe that 
Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son have successfully applied over 
thirty thousand of their air-pump ventilators where previously 
open pipes were in use and proved failures, Mr. Boyle has 
from time to time effected considerable improvements in this 
ventilator, and has recently still further perfected it, and, when 
the whole of the experiments and tests upon which he is 
engaged are finished, he hopes to produce a ventilator as 
nearly perfect as it is possible for an automatic ventilator to be. 


EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE 
AND ARTS. rade 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Association of Science and. 
Arts was held on Monday, the president, Mr. J. M. Turnbull, 

in thechair. There was remitted to the Executive a motion by 
Mr. J. Macdonald, to send a petition to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, praying the Institute to draw up the examina- 
tion papers sent to Scotland for the examination of students in 
all subjects in connection with building construction, in accord- 
ance with the principles of construction as practised in Scotland, 
A motion by Mr. A. D. Mackenzie, “That the Association 
consider the desirableness of granting medals of various values 
to readers of papers before the Association, according to merit,” 
was also remitted tothe Executive. Mr. Thomas R. Proctor 
made a communication on the cold and hot water supply of 
dwelling-houses. With reference to cold water, he pointed out 
that when the supply was stored in houses it was liable to 
become fouled, especially in flatted houses, owing to the posi- 
tion of the cistern. Such houses, he therefore considered, 
should have a supply direct from the main pipe, rising from the 
basement. The pipes led from the basement should be fitted 
with a stop-cock, with a box and lock, to which access could be 
had by water officials. As to hot water supply, he called 
attention to the development from the single to the revolving 
system, and he maintained that all the connections should be 
above the tank and never below it. Ina discussion a member 
expressed the opinion that the proposed new rules of the Water 
Trust were framed upon very unscientific principles. On the 
motion of Mr. Kemp, it was unanimously resolved to remit the 
proposed rules to the Executive for consideration, and, if 
thought necessary, for a report. 


GENERAL. 


The American Painters, Messrs. J. S, Sargent, Alexander 
Harrison, and D.- Ridgway Knight, have been nominated 
Chevaliers of the Legion of Honour. 

The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers will open their 
next exhibition on Saturday, March 1. The election of 
Associates will take place on February 6 previously. 

A Roman Mosatc has been discovered in the Rue Condillac, 
Perigueux. The design is made up of flowers and geometrical 
ornament in black,-white, yellow and red. 

Mr. BE. Roscoe Mullins is to deliver three lectures at the 
Royal Institution on “ Sculpture in relation to the Age.” 

Mr. Ewan Christian has been desired by the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral to make a thorough examina- 
tion of the cathedral next spring. 

Mr. W. G. Shruvsole, a well-known painter of Welsh 
scenery, died last week at Manchester. He was a native of 
Maidstone. 

Wr. A. B. Mitchell read a paper on ‘Towers and Spires” at 
the meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Association on 
Tuesday. 

Major E. C. Moore has been appointed Instructor in 
Estimating and Construction at the School of Military 
Engineering, Chatham. ~ 

Mr Patterson, R.S.A., delivered a lecture on “J. F. 
Millet: his Life and Opinions,” before the Edinburgh Art 
Students’ Association on Saturday evening. 

An Association is to be founded in Paris that will consist 
of all the architects who have in any way co-operated towards 
the success of the International Exhibition. 

A New Children’s Hospital has been erected at Bradford, 
and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the 
extraction of the vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilators. ; 

The Prize Competition for best sets of plans for a gentle- 
man’s residence in the vicinity of Grimsby produced a goodly 
number of admirable designs. The first prize has been awarded 
to Mr. P. Bellamy, of Lincoln; and the second prize to Mr. 
E, W. Farebrother, of Grimsby. 

The Duke of Westminster, in addition to a gift of 500/. to 
the funds of the Chester Infirmary, has just presented 200/, 
to the Grosvenor Museum and School of Art, both sums re- 
sulting from the sale of shilling tickets admitting to Eaton Hall 
and grounds. 

Woolstone Rectory, situated about five or six miles from 
Cheltenham, was destroyed by fire early on Saturday morning, 
and, with the building, furniture, books, oil paintings and parish 
documents have been irretrievably lost. 

Signor Fiorelli has resigned his office as director-general 
of archzological explorations in Italy., A committee of native 
and foreign archzeologists has been formed for the purpose of 
presenting him with a testimonial. 

A Lighthouse in which the electric light is utilised has 
been erected at Hantsholm. The height of the building is 
about 200 feet, and the power of the light is said to be equal to 
two million of candles, 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE seems to be no doubt after reading the evidence 
given at the inquiry that the downfall of the factory in Glasgow 
must be ascribed to the sudden gusts of wind. The 
building was not complete, and therefore was not suffi- 
ciently tied together to withstand the gale. Itmay now be 
said that the building ought to have been made more secure 
by the introduction of temporary bracing, but precedent 
counts for much in the North, and apparently the Glasgow 
builders are not apprehensive of much danger from the 
winds. But it cannot.be denied that the arrangements of 
Messrs. TEMPLETON, the owners, had something to do as 
remote causes with the catastrophe. When they decided 
that Mr. LEiper was to be their architect, they ought to 
have confided the entire work to him. It would then be his 
business to confer with the mechanical engineers, and provide 
for their requirements. If a failure occurred, Mr. LEIPER 
must be responsible for any defect in the building. But as 
it happened Messrs. TEMPLETON resembled a great many 
people, and imagined that architecture was something 
extraneous to a building. ‘They consulted their engineers 
in order to obtain a notion of the cost of a plain building, 
and then the architect was supposed to do something at a 
cost of 2,000/. which would give it architectural character, 
The engineers naturally maintain that their plan was no 
more than an indication of what was possible, but the 
owners must have attached more importance to it, and 
naturally Mr. Leper assumed that he was to take the plan 
as the basis of his design, and work down to it. In theory 
there was thus a dual authorship of the building, and 
it is not surprising misfortune followed it. Messrs. TEMPLE- 
TON should either have given the work to the engineers or 
to thearchitect; as it was the responsibility could only be of an 
indefinite sort. They have suffered severely in consequence, 
but they cannot be blamed, for they acted throughout 
according to their lights in astraightforward way. The case, 
we hope, will be taken as a warning by building owners, for 
it will be wise for them to believe that an architect can 
design either a plain building or an ornamental one. 


THE wise management of the Manchester Jubilee 
Exhibition will be apparent when it is known that the 
executive committee have a sum of 42,157/. available for 
distribution. It will be satisfactory news to all who have 
¢o-operated in producing so much success. The proposed 
distribution of the money is tobe commended. A sum of 
10,000/, is assigned to the Manchester School of Art for the 
erection and equipment of a wing upon land adjoining the 
school, and which is to be known as the Royal Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion Wing or Section ; an inscription to this effect is to be 
placed upon the outer and inner walls ofthe building. The 
sum Of 20,000/, is to be appropriated to the purchase of works 
of fine and decorative art of the highest class, to be placed 
in the galleries or museum buildings to be erected in the 
Whitworth Park. An inscription on each will announce 
that it was ‘‘ Presented by the Council of Guarantors of 
the Royal Jubilee Exhibition held at Manchester in 1887.” 
The balance will be applied towards the building and 
equipment of a new technical school, on which will be 
recorded in a structural and permanent form the exact 
amount allocated from the funds at the disposal of the 
‘Council. From this mode of distribution fine art, indus- 
trial art and practical science will be promoted, and in that 
way the principal divisions of the Jubilee Exhibition will be 
recalled, 


THE second annual report of the Yorkshire Union of 
Artists is satisfactory on the whole. Although there were 
‘fewer works sent in, the general standard of execution was 
rather higher. The number contributed was:—In the 
‘honorary section, 137; in the advanced section, 142 ; in 
the elementary section, 151 ; total 430. The number of 
works hung in each section was respectively 98, 126 and 
108, or 322 works in all. In the Section of Design only 
one contribution was received. The numerous rejections 


of last year, and the necessary increase in the subscriptions, 
led the Council to anticipate a decrease in the number of 
members ; but this decrease was a very small one, the 
numbers for 1888 being 260, and those for 1889, 230 
(approximately). A slight improvement has taken place in 
the sales of work. The Exhibition was held in the Leeds 
Art Gallery, which is the finest in all Yorkshire, and in 
addition to the members’ works there were paintings con- 
tributed by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, the president cf the 
Union, Mr. Armiracg, Mr. Friri, Mr. Crort, and Mr. H. 
Moore. It is suggested that with such patronage before 
them artists in Yorkshire who may have opposed the Union 
may now see their way to support the Exhibitions. — Artists 
who are natives of Yorkshire, or resident in the county, or are 
of Yorkshire parentage, are eligible for admission. Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON has been re-elected as president, 
and among the vice-presidents are the Academicians and 
Associates named above. 


Ir was at one time announced that the enormous duty 
which is levied on pictures and other works of art imported 
into the United States was about to be reduced to a reason- 
able sum. There is no doubt that President ARTHUR 
and President CLEVELAND advised Congress to alter the 
customs tariff in that respect, and a Bill which was intro- 
duced at Washington did obtain support, especially from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the members being aware 
of the ill-will which the duty was creating in Europe. But 
works of art are still mulcted by the customs authorities, 
and there is no sign of a more generous policy. Complaints 
have reached the States from the American Ministers in 
Rome and Paris, and the representatives of France and Italy 
have urged complaints against the duty, but without avail. 
It is time some abatement of the impost were introduced. 
The Government can, however, argue that the duty is not 
an obstacle to the introduction of foreign pictures ; but it © 
would be well to inquire whether the artists are not made to 
bear more than a fair share of the sum paid to the customs. 


Ir is satisfactory to find that a second edition of Mr. 
Lewis Day’s “Anatomy of Pattern” has been called for, 
although the book was not long in the market. We hope 
the remaining volumes will also be reprinted, for within 
the limits which the author prescribed to himself, the com- 
plete work forms the best guide for a designer that is to be 
found in the English, or we may say in any other language. 
Mr. Day has given students the benefit of his experience as a 
designer, and as he has no fads his instructions can be 
followed with confidence, and they are a clue to the orna- 
ment of all periods and styles. Mr. Batsrorp has also 
brought out a second edition of another useful book, viz. Mr. 
MircHeE v's “ Building Construction and Drawing.” It can 
be recommended as of especial use to students of the 
Science Schools, but architects, pupils and apprentices to 
the building trades will also find it helpful, 


Art Christmas-tide there is always an increase of pity 
for the poor, and the sternest political economist at that 
season, at least, tries to forget that poverty represents a breach 
of the laws of his science and deserves punishment. There 
could not, therefore, be a more opportune time for the 
appearance of the book, “The Poor Sisters of Nazareth,” 
which Mrs. MEYNELL has written and Mr. Grorce Lam- 
BERT has illustrated. It describes the daily life in the 
house at Hammersmith, where the poorest are welcomed as 
if they were angels in disguise. With the life of the 
sisters outside the convent, the people of London and some 
of the provincial towns are familiar. Mrs. MEYNELL writes 
about the scenes with the sympathy and reverence that are 
befitting the occasion, and in parts the pages suggest an 
aspiration to share in the duties. For a literary writer the 
peace of the convent must be fascinating. Nazareth 
House has been often described, but Mrs. MEYNELL’s book 
reveals much which was before passed over, and her pages © 
seem inspired by the spirit of the place. Mr. LAmBErt’s 
illustrations are excellent. The subjects were probably 
novel to him, and he has represented. them as if they were 
familiar. Among all the Christmas books it would be 
impossible to find one that is so appropriate to the season. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


E have already published an account of the various 
stages of the negotiations for amalgamation 
between the American Institute of Architects and the 
younger Western Association of Architects. Since 
November 21 the two Societies are one, and we hope the 
American Society of Architects under its new conditions 
and with the aid of the additional members, will be able to 
do much for architecture and architects. If not there will 
be grounds for dissatisfaction, for the Society contains 
many members, some of whom are influential with the 
public, while others are disposed to labour for the general 
good of the profession. 

It is not every day an amalgamation of the kind takes 
place ; and, indeed, it may be said that owing to the 
absence of precedents, there seemed to be.a possibility 
when the important day arrived that the two Societies must 
remain as they were. However, the good sense of the 
members prevailed, and a satisfactory union was accom- 
plished. 

The Societies that formed the contracting parties were 
fairly matched. The American Institute was founded in 
New York in 1857, and was soon afterwards incorporated 
in a formal way. During the years it has existed the Society 
does not claim to have advanced the art of architecture or 
the science of construction. But it has undoubtedly helped 
to keep the profession respectable, and to compel the 
American people to believe that architectural practice could 
be guided by a code of honour. That was a great work, 
especially in a country where so much is sacrificed for 
selfish ends, and where public works are looked on as the 
prizes of political wirepullers. It is as a guiding and defen- 
sive body that the Institute is best known. The ordinary 
work of architectural Societies is left to the chapters, which 
the President has described as being the very life-blood of 
the Institute, and without them it could not exist. 

The Western Association of Architects as a Society may 
be said to have more individuality. It was assertive rather 
than diplomatic, and certainly appeared to be more 
enthusiastic about art than the Institute. For a young 
Society it gained a surprising amount of recognition, and 
the best proof of the fact is seen in the negotiations for 
amalgamation, for throughout them the Western Associa- 
tion acted and was treated as the equal of the Institute. 
But success only made the Association wiser. It was felt 
that in dealing with politicians and the public one Society 
would be more effectual than two, and for the benefit of the 
profession the Western Association sacrificed its indepen- 
dence, and has become a sort of chapter of the Institute. 

While we must hope that the desires of the Association 
will be attained, it seems to us that too much is expected 
from the amalgamation. The last address of the Western 
President suggests how much must be done before the 
members are satisfied. They want, among other things, a 
code of professional ethics that will be binding on clients as 
well as on architects, a reform in the designing of public 
buildings, a bureau of legal intelligence which should in- 
clude the best available legal talent, improved methods of 
testing materials and appliances, an improved method of 
teaching draughtsmen, constant announcements of new 
discoveries or of whatever may appear unusual, courses of 
lectures on architecture which are to supplant the ordinary 
entertainments of the public, &c. When it is remembered 
that the annual subscription to the new American Institute 
is Only ten dollars a year, it will be evident that the Council 
who can obtain so many advantages for a member as is 
desiderated will have no easy task, unless indeed the Council 
cons'sts of millionaires who are willing to be made poor. 

Let us now imagine the American Institute of Architects 
and the Western Association of Architects meeting in a hall 
of Burnett House, in Cincinnati, which was far too small 
to accommodate all who were present. It is commonly sup- 
posed that for individuals or bodies of men to become united 
in the States is a simple affair ; but inthe caseof the Societies, 
as we have said, there were no precedents for the ceremony. 
The course adopted was, therefore, novel. In the first 
place, the proceedings took the form of a meeting of the 
Western Association, at which Mr. Car.in, the president, 
delivered an address. He described the Association that 
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was about to be formed as the “largest and most powerful 
body of architects on the face of the globe,” and assumed 
a possibility for it “‘to mould the future of the profession 
as amass of clay.” A report was then read which showed 
that of the 345 members in the Association 262 were in: 
favour of consolidation with the Institute. It was resolved 
that all the property, records, &c. of the Association should 
be transferred to the consolidated Society. When the 
business of the Association was concluded, a meeting of the 
American Institute took place. Mr. Hunt, as president, read: 
an address, and took the opportunity to declare that every 
architect as a self-protective duty should belong to one of the 
chapters of the Institute. He expressed his disapproval of 
the practice of young men to establish new leagues, associa- 
tions, societies, and clubs, rather than to affiliate with. 
established institutions, where they could receive the profit 
of proved effort to elevate the profession. 

The two Societies having each obtained an equal share 
of the attention of the architects in the hall, the next ques- 
tion was how the process of consolidation was to be gone 
through. One architect proposed that the members of the 
two Societies who were present should then and there cons 
stitute the American Institute and proceed to the considera- 
tion of the new constitution. Another member, however, 
objected on the ground that the meeting of the Institute of 
Architects was still supposed to be going on, and it was 
wrong to have the rules considered by one body instead of 
the two. A third member proposed, as a means to get out 
of the fix, ‘‘ that the members of the Western Association in 
good standing are hereby considered members of the 
American Institute of Architects.” The President of the 
Westerr Association objected to the resolution on the 
ground that it was not understood in the negotiations that 
either Association should be taken into the other as a body, 
but that the two should meet and then form a new Society 
from the members of both. The members of his Associa« 
tion would not approve, he said, of being bodily thrown 
into the Institute. The President of the American Insti- 
tute, on the other hand, said that if the Institute were to 
dissolve the charter would be lost, and to comply with the 
law the Institute should continue to exist. A discussion 
followed, and it was decided as matter of form that the 
meeting of the Institute should be adjourned. Another 
discussion, however, took place before the members left the 
hall, as to whether the meeting when again held was to be 
under the charter of the Institute or under the title of a 
Joint Convention. The latter was agreed to, and Mr. 
Hunt was appointed as temporary chairman. There 
might have been a much longer debate, and in the end 
impediments to the union might arise, but fortunately there 
was an announcement that luncheon was about to be served, 
and it was decided to give up the consideration of the 
subjects before the Convention until the evening. 

When the members again met, Mr. Hunt, the president 
of the Institute, was able to announce the result of an 
investigation of the law relating to charters in which he had. 
been engaged during the recess, while they had been enjoy- 
ing themselves. It appears that Mr. Cox, a jurist, who was 
formerly Secretary of the Interior, was living in Cincinnati, 
and Mr. Hunt consulted him on the positions of the two 
Societies in the consolidation scheme. Mr. Cox prepared 
a statement of the law of the case, in which he said: —“ In 
the absence of special legislation, the two Associations can 
only unite by one being merged in the other, or by forming 
an entirely new corporation or society. In my opinion, if 
the prestige of age, &c., as well as the corporate rights, &c., 
of the American Institute are to be saved, it must be done 
by keeping its organisation continuous, by receiving the’ 
members of the Western Association into it, and amending 
its constitution and by-laws in accordance with the agreed 
scheme.” 

After hearing this opinion, it: was resolved that the 
Temporary Convention should be at once adjourned, and the: 
meeting constituted a meeting of the Institute of Architects. 
The President interpreted the position by saying that the: 
Association and the Institute were present, but not in Joint 
Convention, and all that was necessary was for anybody to 
move in the Institute that the members of the Western 
Association be taken in. The next move was that the 
Institute meeting be adjourned, and, as if by magic, the 
meeting became one of the Western Association under its 
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own President. But the transformation had no other object 
than to pass a resolution “that the secretary of the Western 
Association be instructed to insert in his minutes, at the end 
of the motion to adjourn in the morning’s proceedings, the 
words stwe die, so that the minutes will stand that this 
Association did then adjourn size die.” In that way the 
law was complied with, and one of the members was able 
“to congratulate the Western Association, now defunct, 
upon the extreme deadness of the corpse twice killed.” 

As soon as the finishing-stroke was given to the Western 
Association, the meeting once more represented the 
American Institute of Architects, and the business related 
to other subjects than consolidation. One of the resolutions 
passed was, “‘ That any person who has been a member of 
the American Institute of Architects, in good standing, for 
ten years, upon attaining the age of seventy shall be exempt 
from the payment of the annual dues, and shall retain all 
the privileges of the Institution, including that of voting.” 

The second day it was formally agreed that the mem- 
bers of the two Associations, who were not in arrears 
with their subscriptions, were to be recognised as members 
of the American Institute. An election of Officers of the 
Institute took place, and the late Western Association had 
its fullshare. Mr. Hunt, of New York, continues to be 
president of the Institute; Mr. W. W. Carin, of Buffalo, 
is the first vice-president, and Mr. J. W. McLaucuuin the 
second vice-president; Mr. J. W. Root, of Chicago, is 
secretary; and Mr. Treat, of Chicago, the treasurer. 
Among the votes of thanks which were passed was one to 
Mr. Bioor, who for several years was the secretary of the 
Institute, and to whom the architects of America owe a 
debt of gratitude. 

The proceedings at the Convention showed the friendly 
spirit which animated all the architects who were present; 
and as the end was attained in spite of all difficulties, 
it may be concludeg that on other occasions there will be 
€qual unanimity and good feeling displayed. 


THE FALL OF TEMPLETON’S MILL. 
GLASGOW. 


O* Friday the inquiry into the causes of the fall of the new 
factory of Messrs. Templeton in Greenhead, Glasgow, 
was commenced before Colonel Malcolm, commanding the 
Royal Engineers in Scotland, and Mr. W. W. Robertson, sur- 
veyor in Scotland of Her Majesty’s Office of Works. 

Mr. J. S. Templeton was the first witness. In the course of 
his statement he said the site of the factory faced Glasgow 
Green on two sides, and overlooked the garden plots in Mon- 
teith Row. His firm felt under an obligation to the public to 
make a building architecturally handsome, as well as fitted for 
its intended purpose. With this view they selected/Mr. Leiper 
as their architect, but as a preliminary they consulted Mr. 
Harvey, of the firm of Messrs, J. & A. Harvey, Govan, who 
had superintended the construction of a large part of their 
old factory. He asked Mr. Harvey to make hima plan specially 
adapted for the intended machinery, driving gear, supporting 
pillars, and suitable provision for hoists, accommodated to the 
space of ground at their disposal. Externally the walls of 

- that plan were to be of common brick, with windows at%proper 
intervals, but without stone or any ornamentation. He said to 
Mr. Harvey at thetime that they intended to employ Mr. Leiper 
as their architect, and that he (Mr. Harvey) would be paid a 
special charge for his plan; beyond that he was to have 
nothing to do, as Mr. Leiper would receive the regular archi- 
tect’s fees. In this procedure he had two objects, first to supply 
Mr. Leiper with information as to the special requirements to 
which he must adapt his design, and, second, he (Mr. Tem- 
pleton) was enabled to ascertain the cost of an absolutely plain 
building of simple brick, and thus to know what they were 
spending beyond that minimum cost. The sum in excess of 
that he fixed with Mr. Leiper to be 2,000/, In time Mr. Leiper 
submitted a design, of which he approved, so far as he could 
competently, but he did not pretend to have any technical 
knowledge of matters of pure construction as to the strength 
and stability of floors and walls. Mr. Leiper afterwards issued 
the usual schedules, and from those who offered to contract to 
carry out the work, they selected Messrs, James Goldie & Son 
for the brick and stonework, Messrs. George Laird & Son for 
the wood, and Messrs. Davie, of Stirling, for the ironwork. 
These he believed to be all firms of capacity, experience, and 
high standing in their several walks. No one was stinted in 
any way as to the excellence and sufficiency of the materials to 
be used, and their unfaltering belief was that they were build- 
ing a mill, superfluously substantial no less than artistically 
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ornate. They felt assured that they were in the hands of capable 
architects and capable contractors, and the disaster which so 
lamentably occurred was the last thing in their thoughts. 

By Mr. Robertson; Mr, Harvey was specially consulted 
with reference to the arrangement of the building rather than 
the structure. 

Ex-Lord Dean of: Guild Walls next tendered a statement 
as to the course of procedure in the Dean of Guild Court, and 
remarked that the plans of Messrs. Templeton’s new factory 
went through the usual careful examination, and the Court had 
no intimation of any departure from them. 

Mr. Alexander Harvey, of Messrs. G. & A. Harvey, engi- 
neers and mill architects, Govan, the next witness examined by 
Colonel Malcolm, said that he prepared a rough sketch of the 
mill for the purpose, as he understood, of getting at an estimate 
of the cost of the building, and at the time it was. done he did 
not understand that Messrs. Templeton were to employ any- 
body else. It was after the sketch was in pencil—and it never 
was further than in pencil—that Messrs. Templeton sent for 
him, and asked if he had any objections to let it pass out of his 
hands. He replied that he did not object, and he took nothing 
further to do with it, except in regard to the columns. The 
sketch was handed to the Messrs. Templeton when they took 
the work out of the hands of his firm. At the request of Mr. 
Young, one of the partners of the firm of Messrs. Templeton, 
they designed the drawings of the columns in accordance with 
tracings supplied by Mr. Leiper. This was after the plans had 
passed through the Dean of Guild Court. 

Mr. William Leiper, architect, said :—Perhaps I may be 
allowed to state my position exactly. Plans were brought to 
me by Mr. Templeton of a building already designed by 
engineers and mill architects. Everything was fixed, the height 
and thickness of walls, length and mode of flooring and roofing, 
and my commission was to design elevations and outside orna- 
mentation, the engineers undertaking the design of the struc- 
tural portions and all ironwork, floors, roofs, &c. The elevations 
were designed by me, and the plans lodged in the Dean of 
Guild Court were drawn by me, incorporating ‘these original 
plans. I shall be most happy to lay before the Commissioners 
all the plans in my possession, and give any information in my 
power. I have the original drawings first brought to me by: 
Mr. Templeton to form these elevations. The detailed: 
drawings of the whole of the ironwork and all the structurah 
parts came into my hands through Mr. Harvey. The under- 
standing with Mr. Templeton at the beginning was that I was 
to have nothing to do with the structural portion of the mill 
internally. It is a matter on which I was never consulted, and 
I do not profess to be a mill architect. 

By Mr. Robertson: Your statement differs from that of 
Mr. Templeton in one very important particular. Mr. Tem- 
pleton stated that Mr. Harvey’s employment extended princi- 
pally—in fact, I may almost say wholly—to the arrangement 
and planning and general arrangement of the mill with a view 
to its fitness for carrying on the special work for which it was 
intended. Your present statement is that Mr. Harvey was. 
the engineer of the whole structure. He was the person em- 
ployed to design the structure, and you consider your function, 
was to bring it into an architecturally satisfactory form? 

Witness : That is my position. 

But that is not what we heard from Mr. Templeton ?—That 
is my position exactly. : 

I suppose there is no writing on the subject? Was this all 
arranged by verbal communication ?—It was. 

You see the importance of the distinction ?—Well, I have 
the drawings here, which are as good as writing, and which 
were put into my hands. They are not merely sketch plans, 
but a complete tracing as put into my hands by Mr. Templeton. 
I knew nothing about the looms, Mr. Templeton said Mr, 
Harvey would take that in hand, and that he had arranged with 
Mr. Harvey, who had been in the habit of designing mills. 
He arranged with Messrs. Harvey that I should do the 
elevation, and they were to do that portion which was more 
distinctly the work of a mill architect, All the ironwork was 
made from drawings, some of which I never saw until they were 
afterwards put in the hands of the founder. ; 

By Colonel Malcolm: But, as I understand, you are the 
architect who prepared finally the plans which were submitted to 
the Dean of Guild Court, and passed by that Court ?—Yes 1 
prepared these drawings. 

You prepared the drawings, and you are an architect, I take 
it, of some experience ?'—Well, I am a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, London. 

You would not have submitted plans to the Dean of Guild 
Court which you thought were in any way insufficient, would 
you ?—I had nothing to do with the construction internally. 

-! You are responsible for the elevations and external walls ?— 
es. 

You admit, then, your responsibility for the sufficiency of 
your plans as far as experience went, subject only to the 
convenient arrangement of the internal structure for. the 
P irpose for which the mills were to be designed ?—Exactly. 
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But for general safety and that sort of thing, doubtless the 
plans which you submitted were in your estimation amply 
strong ?—Yes, as far as I understood the subject. The con- 
struction of the floor and the arrangement of looms gave me no 
concern at all, because that was in the hands of a man who 
was perfectly competent. : 

One further question, the plans that you submitted were not 
deviated from as far as you know in execution?—There was 
_ only one deviation that I am aware of, that of thickening the 
upper front wall from 14 to 18 inches. 

By Mr. France: The plans which were passed through the 
Dean of Guild Court I considered to be plans representing a 
properly-designed and stable building. ae 

By Mr. M‘Lean; You did not take the responsibility of the 
stability of the mill except in so far as you had deviated from 
the engineer’s plan ?—Quite so. ; 

Mr. Harvey has spoken about having sent a letter to Mr. 
Templeton with some tracings, requesting that they should be 
submitted to you for consideration. Did you ever hear any- 
thing of that letter2—No; Mr. Harvey’s plans were brought to 
me by Mr. Templeton himself. 

Were any of the drawings of ironwork submitted to you for 
consideration as to their efficiency ?—No; I did not concern 
myself about that at all. 

And you did not consider it was part of your duty to con- 
sider as to the strength of any of the ironwork which was sup- 
plied ?—Certainly not. a ake 

Nor did you consider that it was your duty, or part of your 
employment, to consider as to the stability of the walls as 
designed by Mr. Harvey ?—No. 

You considered that your employment was solely to take the 
stability of Mr. Harvey’s plan as an ascertained fact which was 
for Mr. Harvey’s consideration, and that all you had to do was 
to make ornamental elevations to that plan, and, of course, in 
the event of your ornamental elevations in any way deviating 
from Harvey’s plan, that it would then, and then only, be 
necessary for you to consider how far your deviations affected 
the stability of the mill ?—That is so. 

Colonel Malcolm: Do you know if that is the practice of 
architects in this country? I see Mr. Leiper’s signature here ; 
I do not see Mr. Harvey’s, and I do not know what the value of 
a signature may be if it is not some slight responsibility attach- 
mg toit. 

Mr. M‘Lean: May I ask if that is the Dean of Guild Court 
plan? 
Colonel Malcolm: Yes; and it is signed by Mr. Leiper. 

Mr, M‘Lean: In connection with that it may be sufficient 
for me to make this explanation, that it is not usual for plans 
going through the Dean of Guild Court to be signed jointly by 
architects. Mr. Leiper was quite prepared to prepare the plan and 
submit it for consideration of the Dean of Guild Court, which 
is the Court to determine as to the sufficiency of a building ; and 
he relied upon Messrs. Harvey’s plan as to the stability, as far 
as the construction of the building went. 

Mr. Templeton: The point before the Court at present 
seems to be that of the responsibility of the architect. On that 
subject I have already submitted to the Court a statement, and, 
of course, if you have any question to ask I shall be prepared 
to answer it. 

_ By Mr. Robertson to Mr. Leiper: Passing from the ques- 
tion of vital responsibility, you were satisfied that this build- 
ing, as the plans were submitted to the Dean of Guild 
Court, was sufficiently strong ?>—Yes, I had no doubi of it. 

That it was a well-designed building ?—I had no doubt of it. 

Did you superintend the execution of the work?—The 
whole work was included in one measurement or estimate. The 
ironwork, for instance, was made up by a surveyor or measurer 
from drawings obtained from Mr. Harvey, and that was included 
in the original estimate. 

You considered that the work was well executed ?—As far 
as I could see it the work was well executed. 

By Mr. Robertson: Perhaps you would describe to us the 
general arrangement of the building ?—The tracings (produced) 
represent exactly the plan as supplied to me, with the iron 
columns fixed to suit the looms. This is Mr. Harvey’s drawing. 
It is not merely a sketch, the whole thing is complete—com- 
plete according to the arrangement made. The ornamental 
front is formed entirely of brick and stone—a stone base ; then 
the centre portions are of stone, and the rest of the work is of 
terra-cotta, all of the best quality. 

_By Colonel Malcolm: Substantially the building was of 
brick ?—Yes. Part of it was done with cement, and the rest of 
it was mortar. The internal arches were of mortar. The 
thickness of the walls is all here on the plans, The thickness 
of the walls at the base is 3 feet; below the base, 3 feet ; the 
first two storeys, 2 feet 4 inches; then there is an intake in the 
floor. Then the thickest part is 1 foot 11 inches, and the floor 
above that is 18 inches, and that is carried on up to the point 
where the girders which cross the building were carried. 

By Mr. Robertson: Comparing this elevation with that in 
the first sketch, of course the arrangements of the mill were 


unaltered, and I suppose the base of the one would bear some 
resemblance to the base of the other ?—In the front of this there 
is more cubical content of wall; there is less opening in the 
front walls. The back wall was on columns. There was no 
change in it. The back wall remains substantially as it was in 
the original sketch. There was a fixed base, and the walls 
could not be more than 2 feet. 

Was there anything further remarkable in the construction 
of the building ?—Well, I do not know anything special. It has 
been objected to the manner in which I have carried the floors, 
The joisting was put in over the whole floors with the exception 
of a few joists at the top where the men were working. 

Would you describe to us what was the connection between 
the beams and joisting in the floor?—That is the only point 
perhaps which differs. I found it was necessary to carry out 
this design. In the carrying out of this design it was necessary 
to have—the joists, of course, crossed the walls in my design ; 
there were places such as in the ground floor—it was counted 
urgently necessary in the plan I got, and it was so represented 
to me at the time, that as much light as possible should be 
allowed to stream into the back of the room. The manner in 
which I carried the joisting is on beams resting upon the stone 
front. 

Witness further described, by reference to the plans, the 
position of the beams and their relation to the walls of the 
building. The method of construction in these respects had 
the approval of many authorities. The building was completed 
as far as the battlements, and the cornice was set, when the 
accident occurred. 4 

Mr. Robertson: We have heard nothing yet about the actual 
collapse of the structure. Can you say anything about that ?— 
I cannot account for it in any other way than the force of the 
wind and the manner in which it struck the building straight on 
the face. I have had a compass placed in front of the 
building, and 1 find that a north-west gale—which was the 
direction of the wind as ascertained by observations made by 
Professor Grant—would strike square on the front of the 
building. 

Witness next described, by reference to the plans, the 
portion of the building that fell, and showed what parts 
remained entire after the accident. 

Colonel Malcolm: How long had it been building ?—It 
was along time on the way, owing to the time taken with the 
terra-cotta, 

Mr. France: The work had been in progress about sixtesn 
months altogether from the foundation. 

Colonel Malcolm: It appears to have struck above the 
lower storey. Was that very much older than the part that 
came down?—No; there was no strike among the workmen to 
delay the work. : 

Professor Grant, Glasgow Observatory, next gave information 
as to the force and pressure of the wind on the day of the 
accident. The storm on that day, he stated, attained its 
maximum between 5.15 and 5.20 P.M. Its average velocity at 
that time was 48 miles per hour, and the average pressure 
about 5.15 was 13 or 14 lbs. per square foot. Just about the 
time the accident happened there were three consecutive 
instantaneous gusts, 5 

Mr. John A. Warren, C.E., made next a statement with 
regard to wind pressure, showing a probability that the mill, by 
its exposed position and the configuration of its surroundings, 
had been subjected to a greater pressure than that recorded by 
Professor Grant. 

Mr. John Whyte, assistant master of works, gave evidence 
to the effect that he and the professional members of the Dean 
of Guild Court had been quite satisfied with the plans of the 
mill. As to the cause of the accident, his impression was that 
the very strong wind that was blowing at the time, catching 
such a large surface of wall without any opening, was the sole 
cause. 

John Mair, inspector of the building on behalf of the pro- 
prietors, spoke as to the excellence of the work. He had been 
eighteen years an inspector, and had had several large works 
and factories on hand in Glasgow, but he considered Messrs. 
Templeton’s mill to be the finest piece of brickwork he had ever 
superintended as to actual work. 

Mr. Harvey : I would like to show the Court the letters 
regarding the drawings of the columns. In one it is said :—“ 1 
have now pleasure in handing you five photo-drawings, marked 
so-and-so consecutively, and would like you to call your archi- 
tect’s attention to the undernoted.” In answer to that I gota 
letter from Messrs. Templeton, who say :—“ Referring to yours 
of the 13th inst., we now have to report that Mr. Leiper passes 
the drawings of the ironwork as correct.” The first shows that 
we are not the architects, and the second that Mr. Leiper has 
examined them, We got from Mr. Leiper a copy of his tracings 
to prepare the ironwork. This was after they had passed the 
Dean of Guild Court. 

Mr. Leiper: This is a copy of the plan submitted, with my 
ea on the new elevation. This is a copy of Mr. Harvey’s 
plan. 
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Mr." Harvey : It is not a copy of my plan. 

Mr.,Leiper ; It is a copy. 

Mr.: Harvey : It stands for itself. 

Mr. M‘Lean: Might I ask the date of the drawings Mr. 
Harvey prepared after the plan passed the Dean of Guild Court ? 

Mr. Robertson: August 6. 

Mr. M‘Lean: The plans passed the Dean of Guild Court 
on the gth, so that the letters are prior to the plans being passed. 

Mr. Robertson; The plans passed the Dean of Guild Court 
on August 8, 

Mr. M‘Lean: It was merely in answer to. Mr, Harvey’s 


‘Statement that he prepared the drawings after the plans were 


passed. 
Mr. Harvey: I may be wrong. 


Colonel Malcolm, addressing Mr. Leiper, said: We are of 


Opinion that it is very desirable that you should be asked, in 
view of the experience now gained, and in order to avoid such 


lamentable occurrences in future, whether you could suggest 


any improvement in the design of your building if you were 
called upon to erect another of the same character. 

Mr. Leiper: As I said, 1 am not a mill architect. I donot 
design mills. I designed an elevation for a plan prepared for 
me. Iam not in a position to say what I would do. I had not 
the thing to do ; the plans were prepared for ma. 

Mr. Robertson : Taking the point of view Mr. Malcolm puts, 
is there anything in the mill as designed—knowing the accident 
that has occurred—is there anything that occurs to you as 
unsatisfactory, any alteration which in the case of erecting 
another mill might be made so as to avoid a repetition of such 
an accident, that we may get the benefit of such an accident in 
the construction of future mills ? 

Mr. Leiper: Since this accident has occurred my attention 
has been drawn to the construction of mills in a way it had not 
been drawn before. As the plans were in the hands of a com- 
petent mill architect 1 never doubted that there was anything 
wrong. It isa different matter to ask me now since the catas- 
trophe, but I believe the building might have been finished, and 
mo one ever heard a word about it. I have made inquiries, and 
there are many architects who will uphold me in saying that 
the same thing might happen to any building if caught in the 
crisis of construction, especially if it were placed in a very 
exposed position geographically. It was the pressure of the 
sudden gusts of wind that brought it down. 

Mr. Robertson : Admitting all this, having learned all this, 
the question is, how to utilise the experience. Perhaps that is 
not a question I should press if you do not want to answer. 
We all know that it has been a very lamentable accident, and 
apparently we are learning something that we did not know 
before. What we want to learn is,in what way would you 
alter your procedure? at 

Mr. Leiper: I think a building may be safe after it is com- 
pleted, and it is not possible to know that a storm may arise. 
In this particular case, so far as my knowledge goes, and it is 
limited in regard to mills, all I can say is that that is the 
dmpression among civil engineers. 

Colonel Malcolm ; I take it that this can hardly be called 
from one point of view a mill. I rather look upon it as a 
building with floors, What is very desirable, and I won't 
trouble you more, is if we can get from anybody any hints as 
to how similar accidents may be avoided in future. We know 
that there was a terrible disaster years ago in the fall of the 
‘Tay Bridge, and those who work in steel and iron learned a 
great deal out of it. They learned how very important it was 
to take into consideration stress and strains which before they 
had allowed to be lumped into the factor of safety generally, and 
mot accounted for. Here we have a building in course of erec- 
tion, and not quite finished, which has suddenly collapsed with 
lamentable results. Can anybody suggest anything practicable 
or practical whereby such a collapse might in future be avoided ? 
I do not know that it throws the slightest discredit upon any 
man to acknowledge that he is wiser than he was before. We 
all pass our lives in learning. We invite any hints for the con- 
duct of future building from any practical man who may have 
had the interest to think about it, 

Deacon-Convener Mason said:—In my opinion a very serious 
departure has been made in this mill from the ordinary course 
of construction. It is my belief that the corbels with the 
longitudinal runners were utterly insufficient to steady at any 
time almost a mill 7ofeet high. This wall stood upon columns, 
and it thereby had no very great base to begin with. I see 
from the plan that the wall was 73 feet high above the concrete, 
Well, if that wall was built in a field, I should not like to be the 
man that built the last brick, because it has nothing to steady 
it, so far as Ican see. If it had been a church there would 
have been great buttresses outside of it, and great care would 
have been taken to keep the wall on its legs. Mr. Leiper 
hesitated to answer the question. I, as a practical man, have 
no hesitation in saying that I would be no party to building a 
wall, if ever it came under my notice, such as this. 

Colonel Malcolm: Such as the back wall ?—Yes, the joists 
not going into the wall, 
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Is your main objection to the point of joisting, or to the 
building of that high wall on columns, or both ?—In the case of 
Coats’s Mill at Paisley there were beams from the back to the 
front wall at every butt. That steadies the thing, and as the’ 
building went up the concrete floors were put in position, so 
that even if atop part had been blown down in execution the 
whole building would not have collapsed. ; 

Mr. Robertson: You point chiefly to the fact that the 
beams are longitudinal, while those at Paisley were transverse. 
I understand these beams tied the mill together. It would not 
be necessary that the joists should go into the wall, to carry ont 
your theory, if at every butt there was a beam ?—No. 

That gives sufficient stability without building joists into the 
wall?—Yes, and steadies every butt, from the back to the front 
of the building. I do not know that I have anything more to say. 

Mr. T. L. Watson, architect, made a statement, comparing 
the walls of Messrs. Templeton’s mill with the provisions of 
the Metropolitan and New York Building Acts, from which he 
found that they were sufficiently strong to have been in accord- 
ance with those regulations, He was of opinion that the acci- 
dent was not attributable to any defect or insufficiency, or to 
the fact that the joists were not built into the walls. 

Mr. Leiper again came forward and mentioned as authori- 
ties in favour of the method adopted for fixing the joisting—Mr, 
Rivington, Mr. Carrick, Captain Shaw, London; Mr. Dobson, 
civil engineer ; Mr. Young, architect of the Municipal Build- 
ings; Mr. Hackford, London; Mr. J. M. Brydon, London ; 
and others. He then described the manner in which the joists 
were anchored into the wall, and how they were joined between 
the front and back wall. He did not see how the question of 
tying came into the matter, unless the back wall gave way. 

On the second day Mr. William Arrol, the contractor for 
the Tay and Forth Bridges, gave evidence. He said that on 
the day of the accident he had been watching the wind pressure 
very carefully from morning to night at Queensferry. He found 
the pressure there to have been very much greater than what 
was recorded at Glasgow, having been 29 lbs. tothe square foot. 
The wind came in very sudden gusts, something like blows 
from a hammer, at all times of the day, up till after five o’clock. 
He had no doubt that the fury of the gale on the day of the 
accident was greater on the Green than at the Observatory. He 
suggested the temporary employment of diagonal wire-rope 
bracings between the front and back walls, and attached to 
wooden struts run up at intervals on the outside of the walls 
He also suggested the boarding up of the window spaces. 

Mr. W. R. Bell, C.E, said that the accident was to be very 
largely attributed to the excessive oscillation of the walls caused 
by the pressure of the wind on the top-heavy wall above the 
window openings. 

Mr.. Paterson said he believed there was a great deal in 
what had been said about the pressure being concentrated upon 
the mill by the position of Monteith Row. ‘To aid in avoiding 
such accidents he suggested the boarding up of the window 
openings, and perhaps a little more strutting of the iron columns 
throughout. Where the joists were butted up against the wall, 
he suggested that a series of iron rods should be passed 
through the building from side to side and fixed to star washers 
outside the walls. 

Colonel Malcolm said a statement had been made that just 
before the accident occurred the machinery in the loom room 
which was wrecked was not working properly. Could any one, 
he asked, throw any light on that matter ? 

Mr. Templeton said he could only state that he was told for 
a fact that shortly before the accident happened the oilman in 
the room heard the bevel wheels grinding, and, thinking they 
were needing oil, he went to get it. 

Mr. Robert Taylor next submitted a report which he and 
Mr. M‘Cord, also a builder, had prepared for the legal authori- 
ties. They concluded that the collapse of the building was 
owing to the action of the wind on the large exposed 
surface of the front wall, specially above -the upper 
wheel windows, where there were no openings, and 
where the wall was not backed by joisting. Pro- 
bably, also, this was intensified by the pressure of 
the wind on the high gabbart scaffold outside front wall. They 
thought that the walls might have stood had the floors and roof 
been on, but that the arrangement of joisting as carried out 
did not give the same stiffness to the building as if the joisting 
had been set on wall plates and built into the walls in the 
ordinary way; that while money had been lavishly spent in 
making the work complete, an error of judgment had been 
made in making the walls too weak for so long a stretch by 
being cut up with large openings, and in departing from a 
mode of construction which experience in other large factories 
had proved to be efficient without leaving a sufficient margin 
of strength in the walls to meet possible contingencies. 

No further evidence being offered, Colonel Malcolm, on 
behalf of Mr, Robertson and himself, thanked the various 


gentlemen who had come forward to assist in the inquiry, and 


intimated that their report would be laid before the Secretary 


for Scotland in due course. 
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A BILL will be introduced in the House of Commons to 
authorise the following projects in the city of Oxford, viz. :— 
Power to pull downand remove the parish church of St. Martin 
(Carfax), and to acquire and appropriate site and appur- 
tenances thereof ; union of benefices of St. Martin (Carfax) 
and All Saints, and of those parishes for ecclesiastical and 
civil purposes ; provisions as to property and charities of 
St. Martin city lectureships ; transfer to Corporation by 
agreement of undertaking of Oxford Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and power to carry on same ; electric lighting 
street improvements ; purchase and sa le of lands ; power 
for improvements and good government of city, especially 
as to buildings and streets; provisions as to making, 
levying, and collecting of rates ; additional borrowing and 
other incidental powers ; consolidation of debts of Corpora- 
tion and Oxford Local Board Corporation Stock. 
According to the chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, 
the removal or non-remioval of Carfax Tower is left an open 
question. Among the improvements contemplated is the 
erection of an abattoir. 


Amonc the works in the collection belonging to the 
late EDOUARD FRERE (the one modern French artist that 
Mr. Ruskin admired), which was sold lately in the Hétel 
Drouot, Paris, was a picture by EUGENE DELAcROIx of a 
subject taken from Byron’s “ Bride of Abydos.” It was 
the fifth appearance of the work in the auction-room. In 
1854 the sum paid was only 470 francs ; in 1858 the value 
rose to 1,270 francs: later in the year it was sold for 
1,350 francs. In 1882 EpovarD FRERE paid 15,000 
francs for the picture, and at the last sale the price was 
15,050 francs. The picture represents the parting between 
SELIM and ZuULEIKA, a subject which DELACROIX painted 
three times. 


The election of the Council of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes Francais has taken place. M. CHaARLEs 
GARNIER succeeds M. Baitty as president. The vice- 
presidents are MM. A. Normanpb and E. bE JoLy. The 
ordinary members of Council are MM. Rautin, WALLon, 
DESLIGNIERES, PauL SEDILLE, SIMON GIRARD, GUADET, 
J. BAYARD, FRANTZ JOURDAIN, EucG. SAINT-PERE, JACQUES 
HeErRMant. The secretaries are MM. Lovior and Roux. 
MM. Battty, DaumMET and A. HERMANT are censors. 
The treasurer is M. BARTAUMIEUX. 


Ir may not be known in England that Mr. ALEXANDER 
Ross, the architect, fills the Provost’s chair in Inverness. 
It was said of him by Bailie Stuart, when proposing Mr. 
Ross for the office, ‘that he was not only able and eminent 
in his own profession as an architect, but he was also a 
zealous and enthusiastic geologist, a ripe antiquarian, whose 
researches had already enriched many of their scientific 
societies and field clubs throughout the country. He had 
also taken a great interest in the social or old life of the 
Highlands, and there was no better authority as to old 
Highland industries. He was also one of their citizen 
soldiers, and he was deservedly popular as the colonel of 
the Inverness Artillery Volunteers. They need not wonder, 
then, that the selection of Mr. Ross to the high and 
honourable office of Provost had received the unanimous 
support of all those sitting around the board, and also of 
the citizens generally throughout the town. In his own 
constituency—one of the most important in the town— 
they had shown their appreciation of Mr. Ross by return- 
ing him for the third time in succession at the head of the 
poll. During the nine years Mr. Ross had sat at this 
board he had taken a leading part in all the public dis- 
cussions that came up before them, and in the various 
duties and positions to which he was appointed he had 
fulfilled them all with conspicuous ability—for example, in 
his work as Conyener of the Improvements Committee. 
His artistic taste had been displayed in improving and 
beautifying the islands and many other parts of the town, 
while his experience and scientific knowledge were of 
immense benefit to the town in carrying through the drain- 
age scheme. They might say of Mr. Ross that he had not 
only been the means of making Inverness all beautiful 
without, but also ‘all glorious within.’” As was to be 
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anticipated, the election of Mr. Ross was unanimous ; oP are he clecien ote et ae ee 
we hope he may enjoy more than one year of office. 


THE conductors of the Révwe Universelle Ilustrée have 
been fortunate in securing the memoirs of M. PHILIBERT 
AUDEBRAND, which relate to his associations with the authors 
and artists of France during a literary career which began 
more than half a century ago. M. AUDEBRAND may be 
described as a writer of classical French, and his pages are 
free from that unquietness which is too common in modem 
books. 
scribes CHARLES PHILIPON, who, like FALSTAFF, was not 
only witty himself, but the cause of wit in other men. He 
was a caricaturist, whose strokes were of the keenest; but 
he had also the French talent for business, and he was 
ready always to utilise any talent which was equal to his 
own. DAvuMIER, GAVARNI, GRANDVILLE acknowledged him 
as their master in more ‘than one sense, and it was his 
insight which discerned the ability of Gusrave Doré from 
a schoolboy’s scrawls. In the political struggles which 
preceded and followed the coming of Louis PHILIPPE the 
sketches of PHILLIPON were worth a legion of orations, and 
it is needless to say his imprisonments corresponded with 
his happiest hits. It was at one of his trials he produced 
the first draft of the famous portrait of the king within the 
outline of a pear, which became a standing joke against 
Louis Puitippe. As one of the few surviving friends of 
“the JUVENAL of Caricature,” M. AUDEBRAND is able to 
give information which will be novel to those who are 
familiar with the history of French art. In an article of 
another kind we have a description of the masterpieces of 
Detia Ropsia by M. Dumont, and it is accompanied with 
numerous illustrations, which are drawn with great delicacy 
by Mr. C. E. Witson. An article on pulpit eloquence, by 
M. L’Hommg, is discriminating in its treatment of the styles. 
of the great orators, and it is illustrated by reproductions af 
rare portraits. The évwe comes the nearest to an English 
standard of any of the French magazines, and as the illus- 
trations are generally taken from masterpieces of painting 
and sculpture, they form a most valuable collection for the 
student of art. Past and present are mingled in the pages 
with fine tact. 


AN Industrial Exhibition was held in Prague in 1791 — 
that is to say, seven years before the Exhibition in the 
Maison d’Orsay, Paris, which is commonly said to have 
been the first of its kind. The people of Prague are proud 


of the old experiment, and have resolved to open a great . 


Exhibition in 1891 as the most worthy way to celebrate the 
centenary. The buildings will be erected in the Stromowka 
Park, and as far as possible the arrangement of the Paris 
Exhibition of this year will be followed. The Landtag has 
voted 100,000 florins towards the expenses, and apparently 
there will be no want of money. The industries of Bohemia 
would be interesting, but the other parts of the Empire can 
tival them. The Exhibition should therefore be attractive. 
For some unexplained reason Germany will not be repre- 
sented in any of the sections. 


Haze.v’s ‘‘ Annual” contains much information in its 
seven hundred pages, and the history of the year is brought 
down to the dismissal of the Emperor by the Brazilians. 
We have only one fault to find with the book, and that is 
common with many annuals. Why should the reader be. 
allowed to imagine that there is only one practising architect. 
in Great Britain who is worthy of notice in a book of the 
kind? There are biographies of painters, writers, actors, 
politicians, &c., who are of no account, and therefore the 
omission of the names of architects must be either put 
down to ignorance or impertinence. We recommend the 
owners of the book to see to its amendment before, next 
year’s volume is brought out. 


Messrs. SPRAGUE & Co.’s Pocket Diary is so well known 
among architects it may be well to state that it has been 
brought out in a form which is more convenient. The diary 
is enlarged in size, but there is no increase in weight, for the 
tables are bound ina separate form. ‘The diary becomes. 
an appendage of a compact letter-case, and the combination 
has many advantages, and is the best of its. kind for pro-. 
fessional use, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES, } 


NO. 183.-COOMBE WARREN, KINGSTON. DINING-ROOM. 
(THH LATE GEORGE DEVEY.] 


NO. 184.-COOMBE WARREN, KINGSTON. THE GARDEN. 
(THE LATE GEORGE DEVEY.] . 


ITALIAN SKETCHES. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, HEADINGLY, LEEDS, 


N connection with the general alterations. of this build- 
ing a new choir has been added, with minister’s and 
choir vestry in the rear, with new porch to south transept. 
The choir floor is Jaid with red church tiles; the communion 
floor is in Italian marble mosaic; the steps are in red 
Belgian marble. The base of pulpit has moulded plinth 
-in blue Bolton Wood stone, polished alabaster shafts, with 
carved Caen caps. The upper part of pulpit and choir 
stalls are of wainscot oak throughout, with solid ebony 
shafts, cusped and moulded panels, and richly carved 
finishings of Late Decorated period: by Messrs. Jones & 
Wiis. The polished brass supports to communion rail, 
pulpit and organ screen, with the brass gas standards, are 
by Messrs. Hart, Son, PEARD & Co. The work has been 
carried out from the detail drawings of the architect, Mr. 
T. BuTLer WILson, of Leeds and Harrogate. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, the 13th inst., Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
O. E. Blayney, C. B. Hutchinson, H. Bulman, J. H. Bolton, 
O. G. Beater, J. Richmond, W. J. Goodwin, W. E. Hazell, 
A. R. Hennell, G. G. Irwin and H. Bailey. 

Mr. PRYCE, vice-president, in the absence of Mr. Farrow, 
hon. sec., who was suffering from a cold, called attention to the 
common-room discussion, on Tuesday (the 17th inst.), on 
“ Architectural Assistants.” 

Mr. H. O. Cresswell acted for Mr. Gale, hon. secretary, who 
was out of town. ~ 

Mr. REGINALD T, BLOMFIELD read a paper on 


Drawing. 

Mr. Blomfield said :—It may seem, perhaps, strange that an 
architect dealing with drawing should not have chosen for his 
title the term “architectural drawing.” I have purposely 
avoided that title for two reasons ; first, because I shall extend 
my remarks beyond the limits of architecture, and, secondly, 
because the term has a certain sinister significance. Strictly 
speaking, “ architectural drawing ” means no more than draw- 
ing of architecture ; but you talk of it to a painter, and he 
begins to think of an architect’s drawing of architecture, and 
there rises before him a wiry mechanical piece of black and 
white, in which values and selection and abstraction and every- 
thing that he has been taught to aim at are systematically 
ignored. 

Now, there is no denying the fact that in nine cases out of 
ten the reproach is well deserved; but whether this exhausts 
the subject is another question, for it is quite possible that the 
draughtsman never intended his drawing to have any artistic 
value at all. The suggestion of contempt with which a drawing 
is dismissed as an “architectural drawing,” may be founded not 
only on the incapacity of the draughtsman, but in some degree 
on a misapprehension on the part of his critic. Whether then 
you wish to make such a drawing yourself, or to criticise it 
fairly when made by somebody else, the first thing to do is to 
form a clear conception of the specific purpose of the drawing 
in question. 

Broadly speaking, drawings are made to answer one of 
‘three purposes. Either the drawing is a shorthand note, the 
place of which might be taken as weli by writing; or, secondly, 
it has for its object to make an accurate record of natural 
objects, including therein the works of man; or, thirdly, the 
drawing is a technical method, that is, it is the technical 
language in which the designer expresses his own ideas and 
makes them intelligible to. the minds of others. Stated thus, 
the simplest form of the third division would be a set of working 
drawings. I do not refer, however, to these, but to decorative 
design in black and white. I propose to deal with these three 
classes of drawings in the order in which I have given them, 
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and I shall do so from the standpoint of the architect, leaving 


the difficult subject of the study-drawings of the painter to 
hands more competent than mine. 

With “shorthand” drawings we are all of us familiar. 
Most of us have stood on the rungs of precarious ladders with 
our note-book and 2-feet rule, and broken our shins in dingy 
lofts in our all-consuming zea! to get at the very thing itself, 
to get on our paper, by hook or by crook, such details and 
sections and measurements as will show us how the thing was 
actually made ; how some obscure moulding really did intersect 
or die out in an unsuspected corner. Notes take the place of 
drawings, and wice versd; any scribble is good enough, pro- 
vided it tells its story. Architects, indeed, have almost a 
monopoly of this sort of work. When a painter makes an 
anatomical study, even of the roughest description, it cannot be 
a matter of indifference to him how he makes his drawing. He 
must consider his method, for unless he pays some attention to 
his shading as well as to the correctness of his outline he will 
get wrong with his planes, and his notes will have no sub- 
sequent value. But an architect, let us say, wishes to make a 
note of some detail. His drawing may be rough, dirty, and 
dilapidated ; but, provided it is correct and complete, the 
method is immaterial. The deftest touch in the world is as 
nothing to his purpose as compared with mere scale accuracy. 
To put it shortly, the object of his drawing is rather psycho- 
logical than artistic, and the process, I take it, is this. He sees 
a piece of work which he admires, with no conscious intention © 
of copying ; he notes so much of its structure as would enable 
him, if necessary, to reproduce it exactly (not that this, by the 
way, is his object). This he does partly by drawing, partly by. 
written notes, whichever comes readiest to hand, some instinct 
seeming to hit upon the one or the other at need. At least, 
this is how some of us make our notes. Now, the value of this 
work is not in the result, that is, in the various scrawls and other 
hieroglyphics which cover the page ; neither is it in the crib af 
somebody else’s idea, as our friends will have it when they good- 
naturedly suggest that such and such details are to appear in our 
next bit of work. The value of such work is in the mental 
process itself. During all this time the mind of the sketcher is, 
or should be, busily at work assimilating the new idea, and 
laying up a fresh store of material for his mind to work on, 
adding, in a word, to that vast reserve of facts and observations 
which lies behind the consciousness of every genuine artist. 
This being so, the method of drawing employed becomes in 


| theory, as it certainly is in practice, a matter of complete 


indifference. It is of no importance whether the lines are 
thick or thin, adroitly sketched or ploughed in from the elbow. 
The essential point is the amount of thought which they imply. 
To make a good detail of a piece of architecture on the spot, 
and against time, requires considerable power of analysis, 
besides much previous knowledge. The Institute examination 
does not, I believe, include a set of working drawings made 
under the examiner’s eye, from the top of a forty-foot ladder. 
Yet it would, I think, be a more effectual test of ability than 
learned answers, previously crammed, on the history of archi- 
tecture. A truly architectural mind possesses in a high degree 
the quality of versatility—quickness to grasp existing condi- 
tions, and readiness to turn them to account. An architect 
should be, like Ulysses, toAdvtpomos moAvuntis, “ quick to turn, of 
many wiles,” and, I believe, such a quality of mind can to some 
extent be acquired by this habit of trying to master the inten- 
tion of any given piece of work, and transferring the results of 
one’s thought to the paper by the simplest available means. 
If, then, this view of the object of an architect’s sketch notes is 
correct, any criticism on the drawing itself becomes irrelevant. 
The drawing is a sort of “ go as you please” process. Smudges 
on the paper are immaterial. These may be only the honour- 
able scars of the rain and wind ; and the point of importance 
is the mental condition of the sketcher himself. Any advice on 
this point is outside the range of my subject. 

Drawing, then, as far as we have considered it, is out of 
relation to art. It is not till we come to the second class of 
drawings, those intended for purposes of record, that the 
esthetic question enters into the case. Every one would 
admit this at once in the case of drawings of landscape—for 
nobody cares about a woolly tree or a lumpy rock, and mere 
labour here is as nought. The standard is higher than what is 
commonly accepted as sufficient for the record of architecture 
or work in any of the other arts, and I shall therefore limit my 
remarks to the latter class of subjects in dealing with record 
drawings. Now, bearing in mind the principle of our classi- 
fication, the first point to be determined is, What is the purpose 
of this sort of drawing? ‘Take, for instance, an old building. 
Is it our object to make an exact scientific transcript of this, 
or to record the impression it actually makes on us personally? 
If the first, the scientific methods must be followed. We must 
proceed by plan, elevation and section; in other words, make 
a set of working drawings of the building in its existing state. 
This, though of course invaluable for its own purpose, is an 
affair fot the mechanical draughtsman and the archeologist, 
not for the artist. Moreover, it always seems to me that the 
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scientific method, like many other scientific methods, is singu- 
larly unscientific. It proceeds by eliminating half the elements 
of the problem, and then is undoubtedly able to furnish you 
with a very clear statement of the remainder. Thus, the 
scientific draughtsman makes his drawing to scale. He even 
shows every stone in its existing position, but he gives no 
suggestion of the weather stains on the stones, and no indica- 
tion of the effect in perspective. That is to say, he leaves out 
of account texture and grouping, the two most important points 
in the whole matter. ‘ 

The record drawing which I have in view is of ‘a different 
order. With the impression which a building makes on the 
mind exact knowledge of its dimensions has very little to do. 
The grouping of its different parts, the texture of the wall sur- 
faces, the shadows which actually fall on the building, the lights 
and the reflected lights, these and many another detail which 
escapes the scientific draughtsman are the elements which go 
to build up our idea of the building as it actually is, and if the 
record fails to give these, it fails to my mind in its primary 
purpose. Now the scientific record gives no reasonable sug- 
gestion of all this detail. Moreover, it deliberately ignores the 
element of individuality. What charms one in Hollar is not so 
much, or not only, the actual buildings which he drew, but 
Hollar’s own delightful way of looking at things, and the reflex 
of this in his method of presentation, but it is just this very 
personal element that the scientific method purposely obliterates. 
If, therefore, we wish to hand down to posterity some record of 
a building as it affected you and me and any one now living 
we must seek some other method, some method which will take 
account of storm and sunshine and the slow influence of time. 
This method must be drawing of a very high artistic excellence. 
Whoever takes it in hand must, as a matter of course, have the 
power of drawing accurately whatever he sees, and correct per- 
spective will have become to him almost a matter of instinct ; 
but to this must be added the rarer gifts of selection and self- 
restraint, There are different ways of understanding accuracy. 
One notion of it is to draw in every detail with undeviating 
monotony, because they are all on the building itself, Yet the 
result may be simply inaccurate. A laborious drawing which 
draws in every moulding and attacks each scrap of carving with 
obstinate conscientiousness will give an impression of the 
building which, if not absolutely false, will be far less true than 
a sketch by a sympathetic hand, which hides half the detail 
in shadow, or leaves it out as bathed in a flood of sunshine, 
You may recollect Heine’s *. description of the view 
from the Brocken, ‘It is,” he says, “like a map, dryly drawn 
and purely coloured, but without a single beauty for the eye to 
rest on,” and this, he continues, “is just what happens to us 
German compilers, owing to the conscientious exactitude with 
which we try to tell every scrap of the story, without the 
power of bringing out details with a special and peculiar 
charm.” It is just this power ‘a faire ressortir le détail avec 
un charme particulier” which is so fatally absent from most of 
our architectural drawings. Even in detail sketches, such as 
simple studies of carving, it is wise to use this subordination, to 
put your labour and delicate finish into one particular part of 
the drawing, and to leave the rest in suggestion. The eye and 
the mind can only take in a certain amount at once, and it is no 
good trying to choke people. Any one familiar with the 
drawings of the great masters, Rembrandt in particular, will 
know that to do this well is no trick but consummate art. It 
implies that you are master of your material, instead of being 
overpowered by it. In the case of drawings of buildings or 
groups of buildings this accuracy as a whole, in the spirit, not 
in the letter, becomes of the first importance. You must first 
get to the idea of the building—that is, try to make out what 
the designer was actually driving at; and then you must form 
some conception of the effect you are to aim at yourself, and 
determine, for instance, whether you will dwell on the detail, or 
on the outline against the sky. And then, to interpret all this 
into black and white, you must keep a firm hold on your values 
—that is, you must never lose your grasp of the subject as a 
whole, and you must resolutely sacrifice all that is unimportant, 
in order to bring out the essential features. I have known 
good men smoke a pipe before a building for half an hour or 
more before drawing a line, and I recommend this practice to 
those who think they can rush at a building and hurl it on to 
their paper. Nothing is gained by trying to take your subject 
by storm 3 you probably end by falsifying the proportions of the 
building, or suffer the ignominious defeat of not getting all you 

intended on to the paper. 

. As to the style of drawing, so much good work is done in 
utterly different ways that it is almost impossible to point to 
any one method as the only right one. -The instances I have 
got together by some of the ablest living draughtsmen of archi- 
tecture will bear this out, For details such as carving, it would 
be hard to surpass the delicate pencilwork of Mr, Ruskin and 
some of his followers. The sort of tentative touch which feels 
about, as it were, for the form, and in good hands seems to 
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build it up as it goes, gives a nearly perfect suggestion of texture 
and modelling. But, when applied to groups of buildings, this 
method is apt to fail; perhaps it is betrayed by its own fond- 
ness for detail. The artist must go at his work in a larger 
spirit; he must have a feeling for great spaces of light and 
shade, and still more for those highest qualities of architecture, 
mass and outline ; and this will mean that he must deliberately 
sacrifice much of the detail. Mr. Fulleylove has made some 
beautiful drawings in this larger manner, which illustrate my 
meaning better than any ‘words. One quality in common is 
shared by all good architectural drawings, and that is the com- 
plete absence of trick and affectation. If the lines are few, 
they are true and to the point; if there is shading, it is there 
for some well-ordered purpose, and not scattered about at ran- 
dom, without thought of the effect as a whole. 

Perhaps one of the commonest temptations to an immature 
draughtsman is to “crisp up,” as the odious phrase is, a dull, 
heavy sketch by spots of dark shading judiciously peppered 
over the drawing. The artifice is too transparent to be of the 
smallest value ; it simply directs attention to the faults of the 
drawing, like a fine jewel on an ugly neck. A good way to 
avoid this trick is to begin by using only one pencil, say an 
H.B. There are dangerous seductions in a B., or a B.B. 
Another useful rule is to avoid cross-hatching. It is best to 
begin, at any rate, with open line drawing—that is, by shading 
with lines deliberately drawn side by side. The very finest 
drawings in the world have been made with open lines, and, apart 
from this, the practice has this advantage, that you can never 
deceive yourself about your own drawing. After a certain 
amount of practice, you may acquire that lightness and freedom 
of touch and that sure rapidity of execution which are, I think, 
the finest qualities of pencil-drawing. The essential thing is to 
avoid trick, or, if you must have tricks, at least to form them 
for yourself, and not borrow other people’s. 

Pencil drawing,.in regard to the modern methods of illustra- 
tion, is. of less importance than pen-and-ink work, owing to the 
facility with which the latter is reproduced. It might be 
expected that architects would excel in pen-and-ink work; 
they have considerable practice in it—yet, to judge by the works 
of the architectural draughtsman, there is no form of artistic 
drawing in which they more conspicuously fail, Of course, 
there are some eminent exceptions to this, but I take the 
average. Weare all familiar with the architectural draughts- 
man and his ways. He takes a house by John Doe, and a 
church by Richard Roe, and with his unfailing recipes he turns 
them out as spick and span as if they grew from the self-same 
brain. Indeed, I believe there is a machine for the manufac- 
ture of perspectives, and if there is not, it would only be the 
natural development of this ungodly drawing. A line drawn 
one way represents stones ; turned another, it does for bricks ; 
ruled straight, it represents slates; ruled with a crick, it is 
taken for tiles ; a sprinkling of scriggles does for trees; and 
marvellous convolutions of lines, neatly broken off at a fixed 
point, are understood to be clouds. The figures come from old 
fashion sheets, and the dogs and horses from the Noah’s ark of 
the draughtsman’s childhood. The whole thing is a trick from 
endtoend. It reminds one of the instructions given by the 
British workman to his apprentice on the methods of graining, 
“ Meoggany,” I says, “and you combs it so, and puts twiddles 
with arag. Then I changes my mind, and I says oak, and 
you up and combs it lighter, and puts the twiddles t’other way. 
Then I says wornut, I says, and you makes it werry dark, and 
turns the twiddles upsey down. Then I up an’ I says 
marble, I says; then you paints it black, and shies a hegg at 
it, and there’s your marble.” ’ 

No wonder that if this is understood to be architectural 
drawing, the very name of it is a byword of contempt. Not 
only are the trees not like trees, and the figures wooden, and 
the animals ridiculous, but the architecture is not like archi- 
tecture. This uniform monotony of straight-ruled lines, varied 
by certain tricks of the trade, quite fails to give any notion of 
the building, not only to the layman, but to us, the learned in 
the 45° and T-square. The standard of drawing among archi- 
tects has certainly risen in the last few years, but the architec- 
tural draughtsman still flourishes in our midst, as any one can 
tell from the abundance of his works, and the numerous publi- 
cations of measured drawings and sketches by men who seem 
to be unfamiliar with the rudiments of black and white. In 
regard to the latter, I believe it is a mistake, as a mere matter 
of advertisement, to publish drawings unless they have some 
artistic excellence. The public does not look at these things, 
and architects.take them at their proper value. If, as archi- 
tects, we are to be worthy of our claim to be artists, it is high 
time that this sort of work should be discredited, even if it is 
necessary to throw overboard the cherished delusion that it is 
in the power of any one, with the help of a few trade tricks, to 
turn out a satisfactory architectural drawing. In point of fact, 
it is not given to every one to be a fine draughtsman ; it is not 
given to one architect in fifty, and the sooner we recognise our 
limits in this direction the better for our reputation. After all, 
a man can be a great architect without being a great draughts- 
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man, and though, as I believe myself, noble ideas sometimes 
get marred by the designer’s inability to get them out on to 
paper, the amount of drawing power which is necessary for this 
purpose is quite a different thing from what constitutes fine 
draughtsmanship, and that this is so is proved by the beautiful 
works of architects who are not pre-eminently distinguished for 
their skill in drawing. It is not necessary to pitch one’s 
T-square into the fire, because one feels unequal to good pen- 
and-ink work. Perhaps it would be wiser to leave it alone, or 
if it is absolutely necessary to assert your existence at the 
annual Academy show, to go to some one who understands the 
business. 

The remarks I have offered above in reference to pencil- 
work apply in the main to pen-and-ink drawing ; but there are 
One or two limitations in the latter which require attention. It 
is best to get over the ordinary difficulties of drawing correctly, 
before taking to the pen; for the latter is by no means so 
kindly as the pencil ; and it is a very different thing to rub out 
a pencil line and to scratch out a detail in Indian ink. So far 
as regards abstraction and selection, much the same principles 
must be followed as in etching. Penwork is the directest form 
of black and white, and as much depends on the white as on 
the black ; in other words, a skilful artist tells you as much by 
what he leaves out as by what he puts in. Mr. Pennell is 
extraordinarily dexterous in his power of omission ; he is only 
surpassed, perhaps, by Vierge the Spaniard and some of the 
Frenchmen. As compared, however, with etching, the pen 
moves much less freely over the surface than the needle, and a 
person with a clumsy touch constantly finds his pen digging 
holes in the paper. To avoid this, you should cultivate a light, 
free handling of the pen—what the French would call 
6 légéreté” ; and, as a general rule, it is wise to avoid cross- 
hatching, partly because you scratch up the paper, partly 
because you sacrifice too much of the white. Mr. Railton, 
however, sometimes cross-hatches with admirable effect. 

Another limitation of the pen as against the needle is that 
the pen-stroke must be made once for all; to repeat it is to 
destroy its value, and you cannot bite it deeper. It follows, 
therefore, that you must think rapidly, and realise your effect 
with unhesitating decision, if you are to attain to the highest 
qualities of pen-and-ink drawing. Turnbull’s Bristol boards, 
and any flexible pointed pen, not crow-quills, are all the tools 
necessary—that is to say, if you work for reproduction—for in 
this case the drawing should be in the blackest of ink on the 
whitest of paper. If your drawing is not made with this 
intention, a smooth, tinted paper is much pleasanter to work 
upon. ‘There is an excellent paper, not unlike parchment, sold 
for this purpose in Paris. | 

It is impossible within the limits of my paper to deal with 
modern work, but I should like to call the attention of the 
younger members of this Association to Cotman’s architectural 
etchings. Taken as etchings, I think they fail in the freedom 
and suggestiveness of first-rate etching ; Cotman always tended 
to make his etching an engraving on copper. But as studies in 
black and white, for solid draughtsmanship, for composition in 
light and shade, and for suggestion of texture, these etchings 
are unsurpassed ; and for draughtsmen who feel that the mar- 
vellous tact and subtlety of a Vierge is entirely beyond them, 
Cotman forms a valuable model. The only danger is that his 
rather artificial method is apt to degenerate into trick in inferior 
hands, and, indeed, I believe that the architectural draughts- 
man, fur sang, might father some of his methods on Cotman. 
If, however, instead of copying his faults, you make for the 
great qualities at which Cotman aimed, you will, at any rate, 
steer clear of the flimsy and ineffectual draughtsmanship which 
appears to satisfy most of us. : 

For insight into the spiritual qualities of architecture, 
Piranesi and Meryon stand absolutely alone. Not only were 
they both consummate masters of the line, but to this they 
added a far-reaching imagination which gave to their drawings 
of architecture much more than a merely technical interest. 
These two men have placed the poetry of pure architecture 
beyond the reach of challenge, and the one is the correlative of 
the other. 

Piranesi found in Classical buildings material for a sombre 
fancy that had its pleasure in great masses of masonry and 
endless vistas of colossal architecture; and for once in a way 
an artist of first-rate power selected as the vehicle of his ideas 
architecture in its most abstract form—architecture unclothed 
by sculpture, and dependent only on its own great strength. I 
refer to the large prison series. It might well make us despair 
to turn from the midst of our little work, with all its pettiness 
and fussiness, to the terrific immensity of Piranesi’s vaults, and 
the vast mysterious horror of these Titanic halls. Grandeur 
was the quality on which his genius was set. He showed the 
walls of the Roman buildings like the cliffs of the seashore. 
Piranesi must have revelled inthe mightiness of the Roman 
work ; his ear caught across the ages the echo of the work- 
shops of the great imperial builders ; and so long as modern 
civilisation lasts, there will be minds in sympathy with his and 
eager to honour him for his revelation of the spirit of a mighty 


the lonely pinnacles of the great cathedrals. 


past. And Meryon for his part had thought himself into the 
spirit of Medizevalism. His was a strange wild nature, out of 
touch with his time, but in singular harmony with the super- 
naturalism of the Middle Ages. To Meryon’s grim fancy the 
air was no mere oxygen and hydrogen, but the home of myriad 
spirits, and for him the powers of darkness would haunt again 
The “ Stryge” 
expresses to my mind the very quintessence of one side of 
Gothic art; and you may find Meryon’s innate Gothicism 
again in his intense perception of detail. 

Meryon and Piranesi have given us the highest level yet 
reached in the interpretation of architecture, and between them 


they cover the whole range of its expression in black and white. 


It is a curious coincidence that in both cases their rare genius 
ended in madness. 

We have hitherto been considering record drawing in rela- 
tion to objects already in existence; but the question arises 
How are we to deal with the drawings of objects, buildings, let 
us say, which exist only upon paper or in the designer’s mind? 
The problem is certainly difficult, and we are not helped towards 
its solution by the practice of the day. The architectural 
draughtsman solves it by the recipes of his office, and his 
method I believe to be utterly unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, some of the most successful draughtsmen of the day 
anticipate the effect of some 200 or 300 years on their buildings. 
They reproduce in their drawings effects which they have 
already annexed and made much of in sketches of actual 
buildings. This, though an attractive method, seems to me to 
fail in honesty of purpose. We must, as usual, look to the 
practice of the great men of the past for the answer. I do not 
recollect myself in any of the architectural sketches of the 
great Renaissance architects any such merely pretty sketches, 
on the one hand, or such elaborate masterpieces of monotony 
on the other. Inigo Jones, our great master in architecture, © 
used to make freehand sketches of his work, roughly hatched, 
or in more detailed drawings he would rule in a few of the more 
important lines, and sketch in the rest, and tint in monotone. 
He made little or no attempt to give the effect of an old 
building to a new one. With characteristic contempt for 
utility, he appears to have thought it a waste of power to 
devote any more trouble to a drawing than was necessary to 
bring out the purely architectural qualities of a building; and 
his simple, slashing method was exactly suited to the purpose. 
The system of painfully working up each detail came in with 
the Epigoni, with the inferior men of the eighteenth century, 
who hoped to hide the poverty of their endowment under a 
mass of laborious finish. This is very much what has happened 
among ourselves. As I said before, it is not given to everyone 
to make good drawings or to design good architecture ; yet the 
whole practice of modern architecture is conducted as if it was. 
Bad draughtsmanship is concealed under the labour of these 
many lines, and bad design lurks behind the crispness of many 
an effective sketch. We ought to be more honest in our draw- 
ings of our buildings—we ought to be content with a strong, 
straightforward draughtsmanship, sufficient to show the group- 
ing and meaning of our building. Anything beyond this is, I 
think, a trick or a worthless four de force. 

The third division of my suggested classification is drawing 
as a technical method; that is, drawing of which the primary 
purpose is to express, in line, an idea in the designer’s mind. 
At first sight this seems to approach the first division, in which 
the drawing is entirely subordinate to the mental process; but 
it differs from it, in that in this third division it is impossible to 
separate the idea from its expression ; the two work themselves 
out together in the mind of the designer, and thus it is sepa- 
rated from mere shorthand work by the importance which it is 
to claim for its method. And again, it is separated from 
record work by the fact that it deals, not with the transcript otf 
an idea either already realised cr having a value independent 
of the drawing, but with an idea in the designer’s mind, the 
object of which is attained by its expression in the black and 
white design. That is to say, it does not depend for its razsoz- 
@étre on its realisation in some ulterior material, whether past 
or future ; but when the idea is once expressed in the design, 
let us say on paper, the idea and its expression together form a 
complete and independent work of art. Realism, therefore, is 
not so much the object as the most forcible expression of this 
idea ; and everything which interferes with that expression— 
such as excessive imitation of texture—is superfluous and 
wrong. This, to put it shortly, seems the intention and 
justification of the very conventional use of black and white, 
which is most perfectly exhibited in the works of Albert 
Diirer or Lucas van Leyden, and the little masters. You 
take a woodcut by Diirer. There is no suggestion of 
merely imitative realism, and yet every line tells its story; 
each’ line suggests the field of thought in which the 
mind of the artist has been at work. The lines seem 
to be dashed into their place without effort, yet each is 
burdened with thought—it is there as a factor in one organic 
whole. The twenty-ninth plate of the Little Passion represents 
Christ rising from the tomb, In the left-hand corner is the sun 
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just showing above the fields. The rays are given by single 
lines radiating from the sun. Nothing could be more simple, 
almost rudimentary, than the means employed ; and yet it is 
impossible to conceive of any method which could suggest more 
vividly the strange supernatural light, neither night nor day, in 
which Diirer has represented this intensely mystical act. It 
would be clearly absurd to criticise such a drawing on the 
score of its disregard of realism, for no such thing was ever 
attempted, and I do not see myself the slightest necessity for 
attempting it in work of this sort. There is the primary 
objection that to do so distracts the mind from the main idea. 
Moreover, any representation of an object in nature, short of 
actual facsimile copy modelled in the solid and coloured, only 
resembles that object by convention, and through the force of 
association and knowledge. There is, therefore, nothing 
illogical in making a further demand on this convention, and 
confining your imitation to what is strictly necessary to suggest 
the idea of the object in question, with this limitation, however, 
that the greater the artist’s ability, the profounder will be his 
insight into the character of any object, and he will therefore 
suggest its essential qualities instead of mere accidents. 

All kinds of decorative work in black and white, and the 
like, book decoration, the designing of advertisements, broad- 
sheets, circulars, and the like, form the proper field for this sort 
ofdrawing. I don’t know who is responsible for the advertise- 
ments and post-bills which make our hoardings hideous, but 
there always seems to me here a grand field for a good 
designer in black and white. Mr. Herkomer, following in tke 
footsteps of Fred. Walker, set an example a few years ago with 
a well-known advertisement, but his example has not been 
followed, except in some rare cases where men of first-rate 
ability have been employed. Then, again, book-plates, title- 
pages, headings and tail-pieces all give fine opportunity for 
the skilful use of the line. The beautiful work of Mr. 
Crane, Mr. Heywood Sumner, Mr. Whall, and others, is 
familiar; and I will only add one other instance of an 
admirable design in black and white, a book-plate for this 
Association, drawn and designed by Mr. Lethaby. In regard 
to the method to be used, I have anticipated elsewhere the few 
remarks I have to offer, and shall only summarise what I 
believe to be the most important points. 

1. The lines should be firmly drawn and kept distinct, 
they should be of uniform thickness, and each line should be 
thought out. ; 

2. If the drawing is to be accompanied by printed type, the 
scale set by the latter should be followed in the drawing, and 
the type used as in itself a means of decoration. Where it is 
possible, the type should be designed with the drawing. 3 

3. Mere realism should be avoided, and the decorative 
standpoint sedulously adhered to. ; 

It has been lately said :—“ Turner was far too great a poet in 
landscape-painting to be harassed by any such shackles,” to wit, 
the shackles of decorative art. No one ever denied that 
Turner was a poet in landscape-painting of the very first order ; 
but landscape-paintings are not executed on printed pages, and 
when these latter have to be illustrated certain limitations of 
method and material are introduced, which no artist with any 
idea of design could afford to overlook, and it was just these 
limitations that Turner, being essentially a painter, disdained 
to consider. Anyhow, against Turner’s practice there is to be 
set the entire consensus of all the great masters of design in 
black and white of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Again, 
when pointing to Diirer as a model for imitation, the work I 
had in view was only this decorative design. To apply it to 
drawings of buildings, or to any form of what I call record 
work, is a mere archzological affectation—in short, a trick. 

To come, then, to some conclusion in the matter. The 
point which I have endeavoured to lay before you is, that before 
making, and certainly before criticising, a drawing, a clear con- 
ception must be formed of the purpose of the drawing. A 
drawing may be made as part of an educational exercise, or as 
a simple shorthand note. Here the drawing is out of relation 
to art, and should be criticised from a totally different stand- 
point. 

Again, the drawing may be made to record some building 
or work of man, in its actual state and surroundings; and here 
I contend that the methods of the typical architectural draughts- 
man are inadequate and absurd, and should be permanently 
discredited. Drawings of this class require consummate 
draughtsmanship and knowledge, and are not a matter of hard 
sketching to be knocked off by any one. The standard of 
architectural drawing in this respect should be higher than it 
is. Iam sorry if my remarks are disagreeable ; but, to borrow 
a sentiment from your President’s address, I take architectural 
drawings as I find them,and I find some of them exceedingly bad. 

Thirdly, drawing may be used to present, in black and 
white, some conception of the mind; and with this a simple 

method should be adopted, which sacrifices all that distracts 
from the main idea, and treats each line as a matter of decora- 
tive design. To apply to one class the standard and principles 
of another inevitably means confusion and false criticism. 


a 


It may very well occur to many of you that, after all, .am 
architect is not primarily a draughtsman or a designer in black 
and white. No more he is ; but this field of design is just one 
of those on the border-land between the province of the 
architect and the painter, which are rapidly slipping out of our 
control into the hands of specialists, so that day by day the 
work of the architect is being narrowed down to the strict 
limits of the planning and construction of buildings. Many 2 
client to this day considers that in matters of taste he is the 
superior of his architect, and at this rate the architect will be 
relegated to the position usually assigned him by public bodies, 
of a superior clerk of the works. 

In the great days of architecture an architect was primarily 
an artist. He was supposed to do work not only for the sake 
of immediate profit, or even honour, but for its own sake. He 
might have taken as his motto “Ne te quzesiveris extra.” 
Nowadays, through indolence and timidity in yielding to the 
aggressive assertion of the business man, we have almost lost 
our claim to be considered as artists at all. You know what 
Lord Grimthorpe, that Goliath of the Philistines, calls us. He 
says that an architect is no more an artist than his cook ; and 
Lord Grimthorpe is a fair index of uncultivated public opinion. 
Many of us must have winced under the phrase “ architects and 
artists.” It is time we combined against such an insult to our 
calling, and to combine means a determined individual effort 
along common lines. It means systematic resistance to what 
is vulgar and commonplace ; and for each of us persistent self- 
cultivation, and an unswerving search for the most beautiful 
modes of expression in drawing and design. We are not very 
likely to develop the genius of a Meryon or Piranesi, but some- 
thing at least may be done by the labour of love and a sincere 
enthusiasm for beauty in art, which is not to be fobbed off with 
any tricks of the trade or traditional platitudes. 

Mr. A. B. PITE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Blomfield. 
The subject was one of vital importance to architects. If only 
a small proportion of the members were architects, they all at 
any rate were, he hoped, architectural draughtsmen. Therefore 
they could hardly have had a paper more useful to them,, 
whether as a body or as individuals. He regretted that Mr. 
Blomfield had restricted his examples chiefly to the pic- 
turesque in architectural drawing. Mr. Pite divided -archi- 
tectural drawing into the scientific and the imaginative. In 
the former, he explained, there was technical drawing and all 
its details, and, secondly, artistic drawing. In an executed 
building, if the architecture were good, there would be the 
quality of drawing, a quality that consisted in giving due ex- 
pression to it by attention to form and to contrast of form, that was - 
to say, relief, and by giving proper play to light and shade, which 
could only be given effect to in the building itself. As to 
imaginative drawing he thought it should be encouraged, and 
permitted even in prize competition drawings. They were 
entitled to have enjoyment in their drawing just as much as if 
they were drawing some picturesque old street. To represent 
their buildings not as bran new, but as they hoped they would 
come to look in time—to make large buildings look even larger 
than the reality-——if faults were akin to righteousness. He then 
cited imaginative points in Direr’s drawings and Piranesi’s. 
They must beware, however, of copying tricks from any school. 
To follow Prout in this would lead them into danger. They 
must not imitate Pennell or Railton unless they were a Pennell 
or.a Railton themselves, 

Mr. F. T. BAGGALLAY seconded the vote. An architect he 
considered might not bea great artist, but he could not be a 
good architect without being a good draughtsman. He could 
not originate in his mind things that he could not draw with 
his hand. He knew a person who did not profess to under- 
stand drawing, but he understood horses and could draw a 
horse perfectly. Mr. Pite’s proposition for a monthly to be 
published, with fine steel engravings, would be a good opening 
for anyone who was prepared to drop a lot of money. 

The PRESIDENT said a drawing should be drawn, if for 
reproduction, then for that object, or if for a record it should 
be drawn suitably for that purpose. Drawing for reproduction 
had done much to deteriorate draughtsmanship. 

The vote was then put and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. BLOMFIELD, in reply, observed that he had once 
believed in the possibilities of lithography—nothing, however, 
had been made out of lithography. There was also a com- 
mercial question, If they wanted drawings reproduced how 
were they going to. get them done so readily as by the 
present processes? He rather dissented from Mr. Pite’s 
phrase “quality of drawing” in buildings, sculpture, &c. ; 
he would term it form in architecture and modelling in sculp- 
ture. An architectural drawing was, however, only a means to 
an end. He then referred to what Mr. Phené Spiers had 
written some years back on the French system of drawing 
buildings in relief or projection by a method of shading, but he 
(Mr. Blomfield) did not think it so suitable as the English 
method. He agreed that, to be an architect, a man must bea 
good draughtsman. Indeed, for decorative design a man must 
be a master of figure, flower, and animal drawing before ke 
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could conventionalise. Persons wrote better papers when the 
papers were not for examinations, and in the same way draw- 


ing for reproduction tended to cramp the draughtsman’s hand 


for the time, the thought of reproduction being always in the 
mind. In regard of imaginative drawing, he referred to Mr. 
Pite’s drawing “ El Dorado,” where Mr. Pite had allowed his 
thoughts to run with considerable freedom in the way of 
imagination. 


DOMES AND TOWERS.* 


"SO abde are no features of architecture so pleasing as domes 

and towers. However beautiful may be the porticoed 
entrance, however bold the projected pavilions, or however 
varied or extensive the facade, the eye will single out the dome 
or tower, and with instinctive pleasure follow it up to the 
summit. Though domes crown the grandest buildings in the 
world, I must confess that I never look on a dome with the 
same degree of satisfaction that I feel when looking on a tower. 
No matter how much I may assume that all the necessary con- 
sideration has been bestowed on the principles governing 
domical construction, its theory of equilibrium and lines of 
gravity, yet I am unaccountably possessed of the idea that 
those gracefully swelling outlines cover a world of ingenious 
expedients to hide the actual construction of the towering mass, 
carrying on its interior so much sham work of lath and plaster ; 
taking the form of anteas and entablatures, heavy groupings of 
pedestaled victories and statued niches. 

Of all the great domes that have been built in the past six 
centuries, not one can compare with the first aerial dome, that 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, at Florence, built in the twelfth 
century by Brunelleschi. In this alone do the outer and inner 
domes sweep upward in parallel lines, springing from the same 
arched base, and are the actual supports for the beautiful 
lantern surmounting them, The nearest approach to the honest 
constructions of Santa Maria is St. Peter’s, at Rome, that was 
modelled after it in the fifteenth century, by Michel Angelo. 
Although its two domes do not run quite parallel, they well 
come under the weight of the lantern. 

Both St. Paul’s, at London, built in the seventeenth century, 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and the Panthéon, at Paris, built in 
the seventeenth century, by Antoine, have each three domes, 
springing from the same perpendicular base, but each sailing 
away in a direction for itself, looking as if each one was crowded 
down by the one above it. The Dome des Invalides, built in 
the sixteenth century, by Mansard, the originator of the 
“‘Mansard roof,” is of the same class. 

The cupola of the church of Santa Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople, built by the architect Anthemius, is a beautiful link 
between the grand aerial domes I have mentioned and the 
hemispherical dome of the original’Pantheon at Rome. This 
latter had regular tiers of caissons from base to eye, and was 
the first step out of the brick vaults that covered all the circular 
temples of Pagan Rome. 

The first known attempt at dome building was the tomb of 
Agamemnon, at Mycenz. It was formed by horizontal courses 
of large blocks of stone, each course projecting one beyond 
the other as they rose toward the eye, the projecting courses 
being afterward cut away to an even surface. Gwilt tells us 
that “it is the most ancient in Greece, and it is a curious 
circumstance that at Drogheda, in Ireland, there is a monu- 
ment whose form, coastruction, and plan of entrance resemble 
it so closely that it is impossible to consider their similarity the 
result of accident ;” and on this point Gwilt believes in the 
hypothesis of the distinguished archeologist Geoffrey Higgins, 
“that these works were built by the same race of people, who 
were the earliest enlightened and learned occupiers of Greece, 
Italy, France, Britain and Ireland; and that the language of 
the whole western world was the same, having the same system 
of letters, that of the Irish Druids, the alphabet in which is 
written the Irish manuscripts.” 

There is a painful similarity in the outward appearance of 
all the domes of the world. For when one is to be designed, 
St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s serves as the prototype. No matter 
how much talent the architect may command, his originality is 
ever environed by the-outlines of these two domes. This is 
clearly illustrated in the case of Sir Christopher Wren, who 
displayed such wonderful resource in tower building, and yet, 
after three attempts at a dome, had to follow, generally, St. 
Peter’s in outward form. 

The use of wrought-iron in latticed truss and ribs relieves 
the architect of our day of much anxiety in modern domical 
construction. This manner of construction has been success- 
fully used in the dome of the St. Louis Custom House, which 
is as beautiful in outline as any of those I have mentioned. It 
is 75 feet in diameter and 185 feet high from floor to top of 
lantern. It is in the Grecian Corinthian order. This dome has 
passed through quite a siege of talent in its struggles for com- 

* A paper read by Mr, J. H. Macnamara at the Convention of 
American Architects, 


pletion, Originally designed by a civil engineer, it stood, up to 
thirty-five years ago, on a circular base, rising slightly above 
the abutting roofs of the four wings of the building. Its appear- 
ance and colour looked like an inverted pot. It then fell into the 
hands of a well-trained architect, who tore it down and designed 
a dome, in appearance and construction closely resembling the 
present one. But before the architect had time to carry out his 
well-matured study, through political influence he was removed, 
and a “ boss carpenter” took charge of it. The boss carpenter 
put aside the architect’s drawings and started out to be origi- 
nal—and succeeded. He began constructing the dome in 
sections of cast-iron, having a base 2 feet wide, and a depth at 
the eye of 12 feet. When these sections began to kick out at 
the haunches and collapse at the eye, the authorities got 
uneasy and called in an accomplished architect to investigate 
it. He was allowed to associate with him his brother architect, 
who was superseded by the boss carpenter, and the two 
architects made a thorough examination. Their calculations 
and geometrical drawings of the cast-iron sections revealed the 
fact that the lines of gravity passing from the eye of the dome 
through the sections—as put up—dropped 18 feet, clear inside 
of the foundations of the ground floor. The boss carpenter’s 
castings, which cost 20,000 dollars, were condemned, taken 
down, and sold as scrap iron. The dome was again started 
upward as designed by the first architect, and carried to com- 
pletion by all succeeding architects. Standing in the centre of 
the dome, you have a clear, uninterrupted view from the ground 
floor to the ceiling of the lantern. 

This dome is again the centre of a spirited controversy over 
some fine wall decorations by the late artist Wirner, the famous 
delineator of Indian scenes. He designed for four panels in 
the dome and painted, in a beautiful manner, four historicat? 
American scenes:—De Soto discovering the Mississippi, 
Marquette descending the Mississippi, The Attack, by Indians, 
of St. Louis, and Buffalo on the Plains at the Foot of the 
kocky Mountains. Supporting these pictures he painted the 
heads of Washington, Lincoln, Benton, and Bates. All of 
these, with numerous allegorical figures, are now fading and 
scaling off, and the vexed question now being agitated by the 
admirers of the great artist is how to preserve his paintings. 

Quadrilateral vault domes, such as those on the United 
States Custom House, 230 feet high, and the Four Courts in 
St. Louis, are effective for outward appearance, but leave no 
room for interior decorations. That of the United States 
Custom House is a fine example, having a good base and a 
fine sweep, coming easily under the weight of the lanterm 
That of the Four Courts is not so good, being too depressed at 
the lantern. 

A novel feature of this latter design was four American 
eagles standing on pedestals at the base of the dome. They 
were of immense size and rapacious appearance, looking out on 
the street with outspread wings and outstretched necks, and 
hooked beaks wide open, as if about to swoop down on “a for- 
gotten soldier.” They are not there now. Tradition says they 
flew away upon hearing it proclaimed that a paltry million- 
dollar city hall was to be built in the adjoining park. They, 
proud birds, the golden offspring of a munificent county court,, 
would not perch in front of this beggarly offering from the “new 
city charter.” 

There is more variety in the plans and dimensions of domes 
than in their appearance. St. Peter’s is square in plan, 139 feet 
in diameter and 450 feet high. St. Paul’s is octagonal in plan, 
1oo feet in diameter and 425 feet high. The Pantheon at 
Rome is circular in plan, 140 feet in diameter and 145 feet in 
height. The Panthéon at Paris is square in plan, 120 feet in 
diameter and 340 feet in height. Santa Sophia is elliptical in 
plan, 115 feet in diameter and 180 feet in height. Santa Maria 
del Fiore is octagonal in plan, 138 feet in diameter and 400 feet 
in height. The Chapelle des Invalides at Paris is 50 feet in 
diameter and 323 feet in height. The dome on the grand 
ee at Washington is 125 feet in diameter and 300 feet in 

eight. 

Towers preceded domes, as can be traced by the obelisks of 
Egypt, the columns in India, the Druidical pillars of Britain 
and the round towers of Ireland. And there is more room for 
the originality of the architect in tower designing, as the multi- 
may and beauty of the towers of the various nations can 
testify. 

Passing by the monumental columns, which exhibit no 
originality after the orders became known, we halt before the 
wealth of fancy and inspiration found in the Gothic towers. 
These are chiefly confined to the great cathedrals, such as the 
twin towers of Cologne, over 500 feet high, building from the 
eleventh to the preserit century. The whole school of Gothic 
architecture is embraced in this structure. The single tower of 
Ulm, over 400 feet high, built in the fourteenth century, and the 
equally beautiful tower of Strasburg, whose great beauty is its 
deep panelling and bold sculpturing, giving it a play of light and 
shadow on a sunny day that charms the artist. Strasburg, I 
believe, was the birthplace of the world’s greatest artist in light 
and dark, Gustave Doré. 
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The towers of Notre Dame, at Paris, built in the tenth cen- 
tury, though not lofty, being but 200 feet high, are beautiful in 
detail. Mechlin can boast of a noble tower. But the most 
beautiful of all the Gothic towers is that of Notre Dame at 
Antwerp, from whose summit can be counted over a hundred 
steeples, and, in turn, from the sea over a hundred miles out 
can be traced this beautiful tracery in stone. And it is fitting 
that Rubens’s masterpiece, Z7ze Descent from the Cross, should 
have such a sanctuary. 

Many of the civic buildings of Europe can boast of towers 
which are fine specimens of the Gothic, the most beautiful of 
which is that of the Town Hall of Brussels, some 200 feet high. 
This is of the florid Flemish Gothic. The fine tower of the 
Glasgow University Buildings, 200 feet high, by Gilbert Scott, 
is somewhat marred by the angle finialled turrets making it 
top-heavy. ; 

A species of tower that has a fine appearance are those that 
occupy the place of a dome, and have a domical termination, 
The Town Hall of Bolton, in England, 270 feet high, is a fine 
example of this idea. That of the capitol at Albany, 250 feet 
high, is well begun, and it is carried up in fine proportion for 
the first three storeys, but it should have a domical termination 
twice the height given it. 

By far the finest tower design in this country is that of the 
city hall at Philadelphia. This tower is 537 feet high, being 
the tallest in the world, for Washington monument, which is 
13 feet higher, cannot be properly classed as a tower. The 
Philadelphia tower is not as well begun as either the Albany or 
the Bolton towers. It lacks the broad, rustic base and the well- 
defined gradations from storey to storey that mark the offsets 
of the storeys in both the Albany and Bolton towers. But it 
rises majestically, with well-sustained variety in its face. Were 
the tower attached to the new Odd Fellows’ building in St. 
Louis—223 feet high—more pronounced by a greater pro- 
jection, and more liberally treated in the last storey, its architect 
could claim for it a place in the front ranks of modern American 
towers. 

The great beauty of towers, to my mind, is to see them 
start squarely from the ground, having the earth for a base. 
Nothing so offends my eye as a tower to first make its 
appearance astraddle of a roof. For these reasons the 
campaniles command my admiration, They belong to the 
church, and are always found standing guard over the venerable 
pile lying sheltered at their base. From their lofty lanterns the 
great bells call the faithful to prayer, and remind man of his 
infancy, his manhood, and his declining years as its warning 
peals ring out the “ Angelus” at sunrise, at meridian, and at 
sunset. They are nearly all in the Romanesque, that of St. 
Mark’s being a fine specimen of this style. The loftiest is that 
of Cremona, Italy, being 395 feet high. Next comes one in 
Florence, 267 feet high. The best known and the most 
remarkable is the Leaning Tower of Pisa, in which is hung a 
green bell that never tolls but on the death of a criminal. 

England can present one grand example in the clock tower 
of the new Houses of Parliament, 350 feet high, by Barry. And 
Ireland another, the Albert memorial tower at Belfast, 100 feet 
high. Barry’s is purely Perpendicular Gothic and very elabo- 
rate. The Belfast tower has the lantern Gothic, with the shaft 
and clock panel Romanesque. The city of St. Louis has two 
good examples of the campanile, that of the Central Church, 
155 feethigh. In panelled shaft and open lantern, it somewhat, 
at a distant view, resembles St. Mark’s, The other example is 
the new water tower, 200 feet high, which is very creditable to 
the designer. 

_ Sir Christopher Wren, who was the first architect to classi- 
cise the Gothic, has strewn London with beautiful towers and 
one beautiful dome. It is most incomprehensible that the 
architect who designed St. Paul’s could be the same architect 
who designed the first dome submitted -by him to the Royal 
Commission—a pine-apple shaped cupola, surmounted by a 
six-storey pagoda—and yet the number and the beauty of his 
towers is simply marvellous. He never attempted the Gothic, 
yet he was very successful in his addition of the twin towers to 
Westminster Abbey. 

St. Clement Danes, St. Martin’s, St. James’s (Garlick Hill), 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, St. Stephen’s (Walbrook), and the 
three beautiful towers of St. Bride’s, St. Magnus, and St. Mary- 
le-Bow, at least half a hundred towers, spires, and cupolas rise 
before my vision as objects rise when you move from them, 
composing a beautiful architectural perspective, having for its 
“point of picture” the great St. Paul’s, 

Wren’s towers are towers from the ground up, invariably 
Square and plain until the roof line is passed. And although 
the upper storeys are often repeated, yet the offsets are so artis- 
tically defined by the use of the cinerary urn, pyramidal vases, 
and other ecclesiastical emblems, that the eye is satisfactorily 
led up to the distant vane. 

Other of the English architects, such as Barry, Sir William 
Chambers, Smirke, Soane, Dance, and Gibbs, have supplied 
London with towers that are fit companions for Wren’s. In 
the Classics, St. Mary-le-Bow, by Sir. William Chambers ; St. 


Leonard’s, Shoreditch, by the elder Dance; and St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, by Gibbs. This latter is equal to the best of 
Wren’s, but it has the great fault of rising behind a portico and 
astraddle of a roof. Innumerable towers of great beauty, sur- — 
mounted by spires, familiar to all architects, [ have not men- 

tioned, because my intention was to treat of the tower proper 
in opposition to the dome. : 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


eft sixth and last lecture on the above subject was deli- 
vered on Friday night at the Philosophical Institution by 
Professor Knight, who dealt chiefly with the relation of the 
several arts. As to range or scope, poetry had, he said, the — 
pre-eminence. Architecture, sculpture, and painting were in 
turn referred to. Dealing with the two latter arts, he said the 
limitation of the art of Greece lay in this, that we were not 
carried by it beyond the actual. It satisfied rather than 
suggested. In contrast with this, when at the modern 
Renaissance painting took the lead in the early Tuscan 
schools, and expression became the dominant note of the 
whole movement, we found that the aim of the great artists — 
was to suggest rather than to satisfy. - Classical art differed 
from romantic art in this—it conformed strictly to the tradi- 
tional canons established by experience and transmitted by ~ 
custom. 
reaction set in against it it virtually said, “ Let us break the 
fetters and defy precedent.” The reaction against classical art 
was often turbulent, and overshot the mark, but in its calmer 
phases it became the happy pioneer of “ Romanticism” in art, 
which was at the root of the unconventional, and drew its 
inspiration not from formal rules of the past, but from nature. 
Another sphere of beauty was human lifeand character. Beauty 
of character was higher than beauty of nature only because . 
mind was superior to matter. Many good people who were — 
exceedingly ungracious were diamonds in the rough. The 
motto of the Winchester school that “manners maketh men ” 
was, however, the root idea of chivalry. The point of import- 
ance in connection with beauty in life was that the physical 
frame might be gradually refined by the exercise of intellectua 
and moral power. In conclusion, one advantage of the study -~ 
of this subject of the beautiful was that by means of it we 
escaped from Agnosticism, and discovered in the world beyond 
us a life kindred to our own. On the motion of Professor 
Baldwin Brown, a vote of thanks was given to the lecturer, 
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The Club House of the Philadelphia Art Club has, been 
altered and enlarged at a cost of 250,000 dols. The principal 
gallery, which is to be used for exhibitions, measures 60 feet by 
40 feet, and is lighted from above. There is also a water- 
colour gallery, 50 feet in length and 20 feet in width. 

Signor Raffaele Cattaneo, the professor of architecture, . 
has died in Venice, at the age of twenty-nine years. He was 
the author of several works, and at the time of his death he 
was about completing a history of the architecture of St, 
Mark’s. = A 

A Carved Oak Pulpit has been presented to the episcopal 
church of St. Andrews. The style is Early English. The 
design was by Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. F. A. Bromwich read a paper on “ Medizeval Eccle- 
siastical Architecture” at the last meeting of the Burton 
Archzological Society, in which he traced the various styles of 
Gothic, from the earliest Saxon. = 

The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzeological Society 
propose, it is stated, to hold the next annual summer meeting 
in Bristol. 

The Southampton Harbour Board propose to expend 
about 35,0007. on new quays, cranes, stores, &c., in order to 
afford additional accommodation for shipping. 

& Forge has been erected in West Hartlepool, by Messrs. 
Gray & Co., which measures 500 feet by 85 feet. The columns 
and roof of the Antwerp International Exhibition have been 
utilised in the building. 

The First Qualifying Examination for Certificates entitling 
to admission to the Register of Patent Agents, under the Act 
of 1888, was in favour of Mr. Thomas Henry Barron, of 
Huddersfield, and Mr. George Beloe Ellis, of London. 

The Pesth Theatre was destroyed by fire last week, and 
it is supposed that the fire was the work of an incendiary. The 
iron curtain withstood the flames for half an hour. 
_ & Chancel Screen of walnut wood has been - 
Holy Trinity Church, Burton-on-Trent, im memory of the late 
Lord Hindlip. : Sn TERE 
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364 
Antiquarian Case, 241 
Breach of Contract,* July 5 
Builders’ Actions for Payment,* July 26 
— Claim ,* Dec, 20 
Contractors and Sub-contractors,* 
Nov. 15 
Contravention of Building By-laws,* 
July 5 
Deviation from Plans, July 19 
District Surveyor v. Sandon Bros ,* 
Oct, 11 
Employers’ Liability,* Dec. 20 
Hawarden Waterworks,* July 5 « 
Light and Air Case, 94 
Notices under the Building Act, 252 
Obstruction of Light,* Aug. 9 
Payment of Accounts to Commercial 
Travellers, * Dec. 20 
Public Health Act,* July 5 
Rebuilding Chimney Stacks,* Nov. 1 
Rival Restorers, St, Albans Abbey, 287, 
304, 317 
Scottish Contract Case,* Sept. 18 
Side Chapels in Churches, 109 
Surveyors’ Commissions,* Nov. 1 
Valuation, Fees for, 215 ¢ 
West India Dock Case,* Aug, 16 


* Contract Reporter, 


New Buildings :— 


70, 140, 214, 229, 306 


Notes and Comments ‘— 
Advertisement Hoardings, 314 
American Architectural Societies, 314 

Artisans and the Paris Ex- 
hibition, 90 

Ancient Village of Basildon, 90 

Architects’ Fees, 238 

Architectural Association, 238 


Prix, 90 
Architecture at the Paris Exhibition, 
208 
Art Collection of Mdlle. Grandjean, 90 
—- Department Examination, 8 
-— Gifts to the Louvre, 178, 194 
Artists of the Barbizon School, 222 
Audebrand, M., 372 
Augier, the late Hmile, 252 
Authenticity of Art Works, 194 
Belgian Exhibition for London, 238 
Building Act Case in Hackney, 252 
——— Projects in Johannesburg, 76 
——— Regulations for Scotland, 252 
Canal from the Adriatic, 76 
Chapter-House, Westminster, 76 
City Projects, Oxford, 372 
Cleckheaton Town Hall, 90 
Club for Royal Academy Students, 314 
Collapse of a Neapolitan Palace, 194 
Continuous Water Supply, 194 
Contractors and the School Board, 252 
Copyright in Art, 104 _ 
Orace, the late John Gregory, 120 
Dublin, National Gallery, 104 
—- Workmen’s Dwellings, 194 
Hoole du Meuble, Paris, 178 
Electric Light in Keswick, 314 
Wires in the Streets, 104 
Higin Marbles, 360 
Endowment made by a Builder, 344 
English Textile Fabrics at Paris, 178 
Etchings of Westminster Abbey, 252 
Examination Papers, 178 
Fossilised Man in Australia, 76 
French Academy of Arts, 222 
- Architectural Societies, 252 
- Drawings of Oxford, 360 
Genoa, Palace of San Giorgio, 298 
Gordon, the late Joseph, 298 
Grecian Marbles, 222 
Holland Park, 208 
Hotel for Weymouth, 178 
Industrial Exhibition at Prague, 372 
Industries of Treviso, 8 
Tron Tower for London, 120, 231 
Johnson v. Lindsay, 120 
Landing Pier at Douglas, 344 
Leeds Architectural Society, 344 
Literature and the Drama, 104 
London Board Schools, 330 
Loss of Taste in Indian Fabrics, 222 
Meissonier’s Works, 298 
“ Memorials of Liverpool,’ Sir J. Picton’s, 
194 
Millet’s Gleaners, 178 
- Widow, 208 
Mining and Civil Engineers in Africa, 
76 
Museum of Antiquities, Rome, 222 
-— Decorative Art, Paris, 344 
National Portrait Gallery, 344° 
New Biographies, 8 
— Quarters for the Paris Salon, 830 
Newton, Sir Charles, 208 
Overhead Electrie Wires, 360 
Oudinot, the late Eugéne, 560 
Palace of Charles V., at Grenada, 90 
Panthéon, Paris, 90, 162, 844 
Paris Exhibition Buildings, 298 
— Opera House, 162 
Theatres and the Electric Light, 


344 
Parthenon, a Restoration of, 120 
Patent Set Squares, 162 
Photographic Exhibitions, 178 
Pictures of Mr. Goodall, R.A., 314 
Playgrounds on Roofs, 252 
Preservation of Open Spaces, 8 
Rapin, the late Alexander, 330 
Registration of Plumbers, 360 
Rhind, the late John, 90 . 
Ross, Mr, Alexander, 372 
Royal Academy Lectures, 194 
Sanitary Institute Congress, 162, 178 
Scarborough Gardens Competition, 236 
School Building in Paris, 120 
“Science of Building,” 330 


Students and the Grand 


[January 17, 1890. 


Scottish Academy Charter, 104 

Selby Abbey, 162 

Shah of Persia in Paris, 76 

Sketch Books, 8 

Statuary Group, Paris, 194 

Statue of Houdon, 344 

Strand Improvement Works, 194 

Technical Instruction Act, 330 

Telephone Tariff in France, 194 

Thomson Travelling Stuleniaht, Ae 

Valuation Process, 208 ; ; 

Vawser, the late Robert, 162 oes 3 

Waldstein, Dr., 298 Beem a? | 

Will of Sir James Picton, 120 

Winter Exhibitions, 314 ~ hoe 

Wire-gauge, Interpretation of, 222 = © 

Works of Mr, Haig in Paris bo! ee te 
222 Aa 

—-— Mr. Stacy Marks,238 ~~ 

Yorkshire Union of Artists, 76 : 


Reviews :— 


Ancient Laws of Wales, viewed espe- 
cially in regard to the Light they 
throw upon the Origin of some 
English Institutions, the late Hubert 
Lewis. Edited by J. H. Lloyd, M.A., 
354 : aes 
Castellated and Domestic Architecture 
of Scotland from the Twelfth to th 
Eighteenth Century, David MacGibbon © 
and Thomas Ross, Architects, 338 — 
Encyclopédie de l’'Architecture et de la 
Construction, Vol. iii, P. Planet, 308  — 
Guide de l’Ecole Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, Eugéne Miintz, Conservateur de 
la Bibliothéque, des Archives, et da E 
Musée de l’Ecole, 232 : 
History of Warwickshire, Sam Timmins, 
292 
Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture — 
in South-West Surrey, and Notes on the 
Early History of the Division, Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A., 202, 216 \ wet 2 
“Reports of Artisans selected to visit the 
Paris Exhibition, 1889,278, 293 _ 


School Buildings :— 
40, 112, 140, 200 


Tesserz :— 
Aikin, A., British asi Roman Mortars = 
134 yy 


. Anderson, J., St. Paul's and bic 
minster Abbey, 220 
Aytoun, W. E., Goethe and Art, 193 
Barrow, J., Rennie as an Architect, 236 
Bell, C., Greek Sculptors as Anatomiste, 
297 * 
Bernal, R., Archeology of Rochester, 
133 
Blore, EH, Beauchamp ‘Monument, — 
Westminster, 103 
Brewster, D., Protection of Ancient 
Buildings froni Lightning, 206 : 
Britton, J., Progress of Medieval Archi- 
tecture, 21 = 
Brownell, W. C., Absence of feigiete F 
in French Art, 312 
Burges, W., Church Roofs, 207 
Burgess, R., Narthex of the Ealy 
Church, 22- 
Roman Itineraries, 250 ix. 
Burgon, J. W., Foreign Work in 4 
Gresham’s Higdtinngé) 358 ae 
Burnell, G. R., Pile Driving, 296 
Butcher, S. H, Athens in Time of 
Demosthenes, 193 
Carlyle, T., City of Worms, 327 : 
Cockerell, C. {R., Ancient Ideas of 
Proportion, 118 
Commissioners on Iron, Internal Struc- 
ture of Iron, 177 
Croly, G., Engraved Gems, 48 
Crowe, H. £., Acropolis of Athens, 88 
Cunningham, A, Flaxman in his Studio, 
117 
D’Haussez, Baron, 0: on English “Archi- 
tecture, 1833, 22 ~ : SS : 
D'Oyly, G., Dean Sancroft and old fs 
St. Ponts 20 2 
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Tessercee—continued. 

' De Quincy, Q., Statue of Jupiter at 
Olympus, 296 

——--- Van Byck and Oil in 
Painting, 101 

De Quincey, T., Nero's Destruction of 
Rome, 206 

Dallaway, J., Bishop Rede, Architect, 89 

Daly, C., Bronze Casting, 147 

Disraeli, I., Charles I, as Patron of 
Art, 20 

Donaldson, T. L., Classic v. Gothic, 283 

—- §t, John’s, West- 


minster, 146 
Douce, F., Foundation-stone Laying 
with the Romans, 48 
Dufrenoy, M., Brockeden the Ar tist's 
Pencils, 343 
Dwarris, F., Bracebridge Hall, 359 
Dyce, W., Artist and Craftsman, 342 
——— —- Starch in Fresco Painting, 33 
Hastlake, C. L., Colouring of Sculpture, 
161 
Efendi, Eylia, Mohammed II. and his 
Architect, 6 
Buis;" G. A., 
Palace, 7 
Elmes, J., Bank of England, 146 
———-- Grinling Gibbons, 283 
Fergusson, J., Architecture in Southern 
India, 175 
Fichte, J. G., Study of Works of Art, 
237 
Forbes, C., Trilithon in the Friendly 
Islands, 48 
Forster, E., Ludwig von Schwanthaler, 
250 
Fox, Sir C., Tenders for the Exhibition 
of 1851, 312 2 
Frazer, J. B., Mausoleum of Imaun 
Reza, 102 
———-~-—— Persian Caravanserai, 6 
Freeman, H, A., Divisions of Gothic, 160 
-Galindo, J., Ruins of Copan, 176 
Gell, Sir W., Chalcidicum at Pompeii, 47 
Glaisher, J., Photography in Relation to 
Art, 342 
Going, T. H., Quarrying in India, 207 
Guenepin, M., Study of Vitruvius, 88 
Jones, H, L,, English and Continental 
Dwellings, 119 
J., Harewood Castle, Yorkshire, 


Clarendon’s London 


220 
Kent, W., Resistance under Constant 
Stresses, 329 
Knight, H. Gally, Ancient Hixtramuaral 
Churches, 22 
———_—_——-- French Gothic, 177 
—————_-—— Lombard Architec- 
ture, 297 
—— R. P., Novelty in Art, 313 
Lanzi, L., Titian’s Method, 34 
Leeds, W. H., Architects’ Names on 
Buildings, 177 
—-————-— Originality in Architec- 
. ture, 47 
Loudon, J. C., Influence of Locality on 
Judgment, 251 
Martin, T., Concrete in France and 
Italy, 207 
Merimée, J. I. L., Light and Shade in 
Painting, 358 
Milizia, F., Palladio’s Detects, 312 
‘Moody, F. W., Symmetry in Gothic 
Architecture, 313 
Moseley, H., Groined Arches, 192 
Miiller, Karl 0.,; Greek Stage, 250 
Nichol, 
Westminster Hall, 221 
Nieuwenhuys, C.J., Chapeau de Paille, 7 


J. G., White Hart Deyice, 


Tesserze—continued. 


Norman, B. N., Ruins of Chi Chen, 
Yucatan, 22 

Paley, F. A., English Mouldings, 284 

Parker, J. H., Church of St. Maurice, 
Geneva, 118 

———— Monolithic Church of 
St. Emilion, 327 

Parry, T. Gambier, Ancient Coloured 
Glass, 118 

Petit, J. L., Harly and Late Decorated, 
147 


—- Suggestions in Composition, 
296 

Petrie, G., Ancient Irish Hermitage, 161 

Pteiffers, Ida, Broadway, Magdeburg, 
193 

Phillips, T., Shadows in Painting, 7 

Porter, Sir R. K., Tomb of Oyrus at 
Pasargade, 21 

Poynter, A., Scroll in Ancient Orna- 
ment, 147 

Prescott, W. H., Mexican Temples, 329 

Pyne, W. H., John Zoffany, R.A., 133 

— “Venetian Seoret,”” 6 

Robison, J., Carcass Roofing, 343 

Rock, D., Colour Glazes on Terra Cotta, 
146 

————- Italian Terra Cotta, 284 

Royle, J, F., Indian Enamels, 284 

Ruskin, J., John Leech as an Artist, 205 

——-—— -— Personal Element in Archi- 
tecture, 33 

Rydberg, V., Caligula and Architecture, 
283 

Scott, SirG. G., Conservative Restora- 
tion, 236 

————— Westminster Abbey, 192 

Seeley, J. R., Rhythm in Art, 311 

Seely, J. B., Temple of Elora, 358 

Shaw, EH. M., Fireproof Buildings, 329 

Smirke, S., Sculpture and Decline of 
Architecture, 251 

Smith, C. R., London Bridge of the 
Romans, 237 

J., Rubens and his Assistants, 47 

Smyth, p, , Wood’s Architecture i in Bath, 
103 

—— W. H., Harly English Clocks, 328 

Solly, E., Boucherie’s Preservative Pro- 
cess, 343 

Sorby, H. C., Cleavage of Slates, 34 

Stewart, R, Roman Sculpture at Dun- 
tocher, 251 

Street, G. E., Niccola Pisano, 119 

Thomson, A., Use of Porphyry in 
Ancient Rome, 21 

Tuckerman, H. T., Constable as Land- 
scapist, 160 

Turner, T. H., Window-glass in Eng- 
land, 102 

Viollet-le-Duc, 
Gothic, 160 

Waagen, G. F., Wilkie and Hogarth, 357 

Waring, J. B., Florentine Stained-Glass, 
176 

Weekes, H., English Sculpture, 328 

Williams, W. S., Rock Sculpture of 
Eebatana, 103 

Willis, R., English and Foreign Vault- 
ing Shafts, 283 

Saxon Churches, 161 

Wilson, C. Heath, Process of Fresco 
Secco, 89 - 
134 

Wilkinson, G., Norman Architecture in 
Ireland, 207 

Winston, C., Criteria of Stained-Glass, 
359 


Thirteenth-century 


———— Statues on Columns, 


Tesseree —continued, 


Wornum, R. N,, Sacrifice of Iphigenia 
by Timanthes, 297 

Wyatt, M. D., Roman Mosaic, 284 

Zwirner, H. F., Foundations, Cologne 
Cathedral, 161 


The Week :— 


Aberdeen Public Library, 155 
American Tariff on Works of Art, 367 
Ancient “ Bidding Stone,’’ 245 
Anneessens, Francois, 113 

Applied Art, 201 

Archeological Finds in Rome, 277 
Archeology in Ireland, 15 
Architectural Association, 187, 238 
Classes, University Col- 


lege, 171 


Sketching Class, 57 

Art in Costume, 29 

— Wood-Carving, 201 

Arts and Crafts Lectures, 215 

Barr, Professor, 155 

Baudry Monument, 245 

Bill Posting in Paris, 141 

Birmingham Churches, 259 

——_——-—— Society of Artists, 97 

Bossuet, the late Francois Antoine, 215 

Brighton Borough Surveyor, 141 

Builders’ Tenders at the County Council, 
29 

Castellazzo, 231 

Celtic Relics in Scandinavia, 259 

Chair of Engineering, Glasgow, 57, 83 

Civil List Pensions, 15 

Collapse of a Glasgow Factory, 367 

Competitions, 41, 83, 113, 127, 155, 171, 
231, 259, 277 

Conder, the late F. R., 353 

Congress of the Sanitary Institut>, 57 

Continental Art Galleries, 113 

Contracts for Labourers’ Cottages, 29 

Cost of Consular Buildings, 113 

County Council and Theatres, 1 

Cromer Town Hall, 113 

Crystal Palace Art Prizes, 57 

Delay in accepting Tenders, 277 

Design for the Paris Exhibition Medals, 
41 

Drury Lane Theatre, 171 

Dublin School of Art, 187 

Dwellings of the Poor, Salford, 245 

Hiffel Tower Medal, 57 

Engineering Hydraulics, 57 

English Art at Paris, 155 

Evidence of Technical Experts, 71 

Exhibition Estate, South Kensington, 
323 


— of 1851, Reports, 83 

Freiburg Minster, 155 

Gallo-Roman Temple, Vézelay, 231 

Goldsmit hs’ Company and the Charity 
Commissioners, 15 

Gordon, the late Joseph, 277 

Holland House, 171 

Honours to French Architects, 41 

Hotel de Chimay, Paris, 277 

Housing the Paris Salon, 277, 337 

Poor, Sir E. Guinness, 291 

Interpretation of Contract Deeds, 397 

Iron Tower Competition, 120, 231 

Italian Metalwork, 259 

Lectures at the Louvre, 291 

Leeds and the Medical Officer of Health, 
83 


London School Board and Builders, 2¢i, 
291 


i 


The Week—continued, 


Lines of Frontages for Building, 97 

Macculloch, James, 323 

Machines for Lifting Weights, 41 

Manchester Architectural Association, 
231 


-— Lxhibition Surplus, 367 

Manual Training in Board Schools, 15 

Masson, the late Victor, 307 

Medizxyal Escutcheons, Rome, 187 

Middleton Parish Church, 187 

Midland Institute Lectures, 171 

Millet’s Angelus, 127 : 

Monaco and Art Works, 113 

Mosaics for the Louvre, 141, 208 

Museum for Berlin, 259 

——-— of Pottery, Hanley, 113 

Museums, Prof. Flower on, 141 

Nottingham Castle, 215 

Open Spaces, Bethnal Green, 245 

Paris, Académie des Beaux-Arts, 231 

Exhibition Awards, 29 

-— Buildings, 291 

——— Exhibition Prizes, 187 

Picture Bequest of Mr, Watts, R.A., 291 

———- by Leonardo da Vinci, 231 

Plumbers’ Company, 187 

———— Work, 141 

Polytechnic Institute, 127 

Pool of Bethesda, 277 

Powers of Local Authorities, 97 

Private Rights in Churches, 337 

Prizes at King’s College, 29 

Proust, M. Antonin, 127 

Public Hall for Nancy, 259 

Renaissance Work at the Louvre, 57 

Resignation of Prof. James Thomson, 
57 

Reynolds and Sir Frederick Leighton, 
337 - 

Rosa Bonheur, 215 

Ruabon Terra-Cotta, 113 

Sale of Millet’s Angelus, 1, 29, 41 

Sanitary Institute Examination, 57 

State of the Stock Exchange, 


323 
Sarcophagi found in Rome, 41 
Science Collection, South Kensington, 
97 
Scottish Royal Academy Charter, 353 
Sharing the Cost of Public Improve- 
ments, 353 
Sheffield Municipal Buildings, 127 
——— Society of Architects, 337 
Ship Canal Through Scotland, 291 
Society of Architects, 259 
- ab Cardiff, 97 


Arts, 259 

— British Artists, 1 

South London Art Gallery, 29, 323 

St. Albans Abbey Restoration, 171, 307 

St. George’s Museum, Sheftield, 83 

Statue of Jeanne d’Arc, 57, 141 

Statues of the Louvre, 245 

Strand Improvement Project, 201, 215, 
245 

Strength of Materials, 155 

Surveyorship to the School Board, 353 

Tilbury Dock Dispute, 71 

Tumulus at Pharos, 201 

es Dwellings in Manchester, 

87 

Valuation Case, Dublin, 215 

Vyrnwy Dam, Safety of, 1 

Wood, Mr. H. Trueman, on the Paris 
Exhibition, 337 

Works in Black and White, Glasgow, 
57 

Wortley Hall, Paintings at, 155 

Yorkshire Union of Artists, 367 


aoe. 


Bamborough Castle, 121 

Belfast, Glenfarlough Villa, £trandtown, 
65 

Bilton Grange, Rugby, Caapel, &c., 35 

Bristol School of Medicine, 223 

Bronmor House, Tresaith, Cardiganshire, 
35 

Chester, Premises, Hastgate Street, 105 

Chiswick, Church of St, Mary Magdalene, 
285 

Cork, Orawford Schools of Science and 
Art, 23 

Coventry, Theatre, 195 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 299, 315, 331 
Birkdale Convent, Derigns for €tained- 
Glass, 23 
Brighton, St. Martin’s Church, 121 
Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, 65 
Chislehurst, House, Butler’s Wood, 845 
Church of St. Bride, Fleet Street, 91, 105 
-— St. Catherine Oree, Leadenhall 
Street, 77 


Appelbee, Horace R., 361 
Basevi, George, 65 

Bond, F. Bligh, 223 
Bridgman, H, H., 163 
Brooker, J. W., 163 

Burgess, E,, 149 ‘ 

Clarke, Somers, 121 

Cole, J. Kingwell, 269 
Cotman, John Sell, 121, 179, 239 
Orocker, James, 345 

Dance, George, jun., 121, 195 
Devey, George, 361, 373 
Essex & Nicol, 195 

Figgis, F. Phillips, 345 
Garlick & Sykes, 35,91 


Country House, Design for, 361 

Design for Board Schools, 345 

Exeter, Residence at Pennsylvania, 345 

Gatcombe, Devon, Entrance Lodge, 77 

Glimpse at the Channel Islands, 49 

Headingley, Leeds, Wesleyan Chapel, 373 

Historical Figures in Lord Mayor's Show, 
1889, 361 

International News Company’s Premises, 
V7 

Italian Sketches, 873 


Knockholt, Ravensbourne, Kent, House, | 


269 


INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


*,* Tne LirnogRarnep ILLUSTRATIONS WILT. BE FOUND OPPOSITE TO THE PAGES QUOTED. 


Kensington Public Baths, 253 

Langside Battlefield Memorial, 65 ~ 

Life Studies, 209, 223 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos, St. Trillo’s Tower, 65 


Llandudno, Cottages, Glyn-y-Marl Hst, 65 | - 


Marylebone Cricket Olub, 253° 

Mountain Pass in the Tyrol, 239 

New York, Design for Cathedral, 149 

Northwood, Middlesex, Small Country 
House, 77 

Norwich Cathedral, South Pransapts 179 

Old Bond Street, Show-Roomsg, 285 

Pangbourne, Roselawn House, 135 


| Finsbury, Gateway of Children’s Hos- 
pital, 285 
Gospel Oak, Design for Church of Good 
Shepherd, 345 
Harrow, Manor Lodge, 35° 
Mission Church, Latimer Road, 
223, 239 : 
Kilburn, St. Augustine’ 8 Church, 209 
Kingston, Coombe Warren Howe: 361, 373 | 


Leicester, House at, 149 
Liphook, Borden Wood, 135 
Mayor of Preston's Chain, 9 
Milan, Doorway, 23 
Newgate Prison, 195 


| Ronte, Farnese Palace, 49, 269 


Saffron Walden, Training College for 
Teachers, 149 ; ; 
Siena, House, 23 


ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS. 


Gilbert, Alfred, A.R.A., 9 
Grierson, Robert, 65 
Hiansom, Edward J., 223 
Hardy, Hdwin G., 23, 49 
Hicks, James, 77 

Hill, Arthur, 23 
Horsfield, J. Nixon, 77 
Jellicoe, John, 209, 223, 361 
Jones, Inigo,77 
Keen, Arthur, 105 

Kirby, Edmund, 23 
Knight, Herbert H., 209 
Lockwood, T. M., 105 
McLaren, J. M., 179 


Macartney, M. H., 163 
Marshall, W. C., 135 
Nash, W. Hilton, 269 
Newman & Newman, 285 
Newton, Ernest, 345 
Pearson, J. L., 209 

Prior, H. S,, 35 
Ravenscroft, W., 135 
Ricardo, H. R., 49, 289 
Riintz, Brnest,49 
Scrivener, Harold M., 65 
Seaver, Henry, 65 
Sedding, J. D., 285 ~ 
‘Shaw, R, Norman, 223, 239 


; Shiner, ‘chy Poe 

Skirving, Asner M., 1 
Stark, Malander,65 

Stonier, J,, », jun, oat 
Tarver, E.e 
Verity, Hea ee 
Verity, Thor,, 253, 373 : 
Webb, Geor, 953 : 
Whall, Christopher y 
Wheeler, Frederick, =. a 
Wilson, J. B., 163 : ioe 
Wilson, T. Butler, 373 
Worthington, T. Locke, 35, 

' Wren, Christopher, 91, 105 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : . . 5 Le) Soy MS 
For Quarter Page : . , : ‘ nz? TONyO 
For Half Page . . . : ° : - 410 0 
For a Page ; : . : : . » 8 8 0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : : , 3195711 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages precéding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 


Spectal arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WooD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—July 16.—For Additions to the Marischal 
College. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

ACCRINGTON.—July 15.—For Building Public Abattoirs, 
Inspectors House, Stables, Horsekeeper’s House, Sheds, 
Offices, &c. Mr. W. J. Newton, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Accrington. 3 

ADDINGHAM.—July 9.—For Additions to Wesleyan Schools, 
Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

ALTHAM.—July 22.—For Building Weaving-Shed and 
Premises. Mr. M. Watson, Architect, 7 Hargreaves Street, 
Burnley. 

ARDROSSAN.—July 6.—For Building Engine, Boiler, and 
Accumulator Houses, Chimney Stack, &c. Messrs. Strain & 
Robertson, C.E , 154 West George Street, Glasgow. 


ASHBOURN.—July 20.—For Building Infant School. Mr. 
G, M. Coulson, Architect, All Saints Chambers, Derby. 
BARNSTAPLE.—July 6.—For Building Cottage. Messrs. 


Gould & Webb, Architects, Barnstaple. 


BARRY.—July 6.—For Building Public Offices for the Dock 
and Railway Company. Messrs. Richards & Gethin, Archi- 
tects, 10 Church Street, Cardiff. 


BIDEFORD.—July 17.—For Building Church. Mr. R: Ts 
Hookway, Architect, Bath House, Bideford. 

BITTERNE.—July 6.—For Building Brewery, Stabling; 
Offices, Outbuildings, &c. Mr. E. C. Poole, Architect, Old 
Palace House, Southampton. 

BRADFIELD.—For Building Sanatorium, Master’s House, 
and Extension of Buildings. The Bursar, The College, Brad- 


field, Berks. 


BRIGHOUSE.—July 8.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
Premises. Messrs. G. Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brig 
house. 

BRIGHTON.—July 11.—For Building Laundry at Borough 
Hospital. Mr. G. R. Andrews, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Brighton. 

BURNLEY.—For Building Seven Houses. 
Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

CARDIFF.—July 8.—For Building Board School, South 
Splotlands, for 989 Children. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, 
Architects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—July 8.—For Enlarging Board School, Cathays. 
Mr. G. E. Robinson, Architect, 32 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

EAst BRENT.—July 6.—For Building House. Mr. C.S. 
Leach, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 

HALIFAX,—July 6.—For Building Dunkirk Mills, Engine- 
house, Sheds, &c. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—July 16.—For Rebuilding Royal Mills, 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HAirax.—July 16,.—For Building Shed and Warehouses, 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—July 13.—For Building Block of Dwellings. 
Messrs. G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Halifax. 

KNOCKBREDA.—July 8.—For Building Schoolhouse. Mr. 
John Lanyon, Architect, Northern Bank Chambers, Belfast. 

LEEDS.—July 9.—For Building Sixteen Houses. Messrs. J. 
Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LINCOLN’s INN.—July 10.—For Foundations of Bankruptcy 
Offices, Carey Street. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LLANELLY.—July 8.—For Building Higher Grade Board 
School, Laboratory, &c. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, 
Hereford. 

NEWLAY.—July 9.—For Building Two Semi-detached Villas. 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

OssET?T.—July 5.—For Building Mechanics’ Institution and 
Technical School. Mr. W. A. Kendall, Architect, Bank Street, 
Ossett. 


Mr. T. Bell, 


Wire he 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS, LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, B.C 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varietics of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Meial. 


A if Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, D20r Checks, &c, 


Catalogues ree by Post, 
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COLCHESTER. 
For Alterations and Additions to Delaval Lodge, Lexden, for 
Mr. G. D. SHAFTo. Mr. J. W. START, Architect, High 


Street, Colchester. 


cx Mit. a aan seth 
Port TALBOT.—July 6.—For Building Parish Room. The 
Vicar, Margam, Port Talbot, Wales. 
PupsEY.—July 12.—For Building Board Schools, Green- 


side. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 

ROTHERHAM.--July 5.—For Construction of Service Reser- Ee igillariae Coser ee N 2 i ; F : a 3 x 
voir, Building Meter-house, &c. Mr. D. Jennings, Surveyor, R. Beagment, Colchester : ; ; j 437 0 0 
Howard Street, Rotherham Gage F, DUPONT, Colchester (accepied) . . +» 453 0 0 

SHIRLEY.—July 6.—For Building Brewery, Stabling, Offices, , 1 : 

Outbuildings, &c., for Mr. W. H. Complin. Mr. E, C. Poole, | For Laying New Floor, &c., to Maltings, Mistley, for Messrs. 
Architect, Old Palace House, Southampton. Ne Biooee Ed ee Mr. J. W. Start, Architect, High 

SWANSEA.—July 6.—For Building Church, Cwmbwrls. u Hh eas 7q sear £600 0 0 
Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, 20 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. Dak: Meaty : : , : : : 

g Rosca Saunders & Son, Dedham . : Petes . A65S {Oe 

SWINDON.—July 8.—For Enlarging Board School. Mr. E. R. Orfeur, Colchester. : i : , 390 0 0 
B, Binyon, Architect, Ipswich. ‘ ; F. Dupont, Colchester. =. s< s ss Sumngogeae 

TruURO.—July 9.—For Building Premises. Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, Architect, 80 Lemon Street, Truro. ih a __ DUBLIN. “di ar 

Wrst PELTON.—July 9.—For Erection of Store Buildings For Additions to the Library and Museum Buildings, Trinity 

Ta UN eae 5 College, Dublin. Mr. THOMAS DREW, R.H.A., Architect, 
(Shops, Assembly Hall, &c.). Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, soi late Streste Dublin if 
Architect, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. * : 4 1ibiarys Nias: 
Collen Bros. . : : «541,075. ORD £22550 09 
J. & W. Beckett. , 70815575 OmO 230 60 uO 
Ha Sharpe 9.3 . : . 1,468 0 Oo 301 0 0 
TENDERS. S. BOLTON & SONS (accepted) 1,490 0 oO 276 0 O 
BOLTON. DYMCHURCH. 


For Building Fever Hospital, Bolton. Messrs. MARSHALL, For Construction of Three Timber Groynes on Sea Front at 
RoBINsON & Morris, Architects, Bolton. Dymchurch, Kent, for the Lords, Bailiff, and Jurats of the 


J. H. & G. Marsden . 5 : : - aoe 37 0 0 Level of Romney Marsh. Mr. H. D, Goon, Engineer, 
New Hall, Dymchurch. 
CARLISLE. ’ 

For Additions to Farm Buildings, Biglands, Carlisle. Mr. of i ae ec a : : : : £1 pans : 
James Murcuik, Architect, Carlisle. Quantities by W. sls I L dd : : ¢ : 
Architect. . Haisell, Ly a+ Oh is 2: bab S7ie a 

Accepted Tenders. H. S. Winser, Ore, Hastings . ° : 585 0 oO 
R. Little, Carlisle, builder . : : : 4920 -0 50 RE Re ee : : ‘ : oe pe i 
G, Black, Carlisle, joinery peeeaes ee nh eeel29 20 , » Lydd (accepted). +» + + 523 
C. Nanson, Carlisle, slater . , : : a 832.70 JO HDINBURGH. 
W. Anderson, Carlisle . : : : , . 10 0 O| For Alterations to the City Chambers, for the Edinburgh Town 
—_—_—- Council. 
Total . : -£491 0 oO W. & D. M‘Gregor . ° : ' : . £3,866 9 oO 
CLEATOR. HOVE. 

For Building Schoolroom and Vestry at Wesleyan Chapel, | For Building Parish Church, Hove. Mr. J. L. PEARSON, R.A. 
Cleator. Architect. 

Chapple & Son +4.) s)mtn es meee CP Se 9 gO J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Photographic&:chemiestApparatus|GARDEN \  SUN-DIALS 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS pou & &. 


LONDON 


OR WIRING ONLY)™3H'as"* 


iM 
48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. i Ti — ra Dam i 
srropgace. essai} onnon. Ra Wa THOMAS & CO.) vt: qe Ani 
cs form a = WN or 
LOND (LIMITED), : Wwe ion i 
ON DRAWING OFFICE very in- WEIN eee 
tts MANUFACTURERS OF : : 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 5 teresting Styles, 
zane THOMAS’S ) 
ea, ESTABLISHED 1878, and at- and with 
0. 87 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 0 i 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspury Squarn, EO. CELEBRAS tractive or with- 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 4 4 J j feature out Pe- 
Ae the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
quired by the ecchitecha st Surveying, and Engineering f d t 1 
etait Pat root se 
ses & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. Gardens, Also, 
from £1 lis. se tapes aoa vig ad Palents Boat, 
Bold, or worked upen Royalty. eveloped, and) Fatents: Bouzht Lawns Vertical 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, - [ A ; E S 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” : &e., Sun-dials 
BEST GREEN FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND| made for Build- 
R 0 0 FIN G SL ATE ¢ TRANSPARENCY WORK. in ings &e- 
5 sas ee 


From the ertiatod and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
, uttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, TH E C H EAP EST AN D e Sake 
a Award: Gold Medal, 
nternational !)xhibition, S Extra Rapid, 44x3}, 1/; 64x42, 2/3; 84x63, 4/3 per do. 


ondon, 1862. 
“ Model elli ” New- é 
ate Ree, lee ae Thickly Coated do. do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 4, 


i 


| 


| 


May be ordered through most of the principal Opticians. 


von) LIGHT SEA G . 1/6; do. 3/6; do. . 
pe ‘g seven Puts, /yewwen, | FRANCIS BARKER & SON, 


castle Exhibition, 1887. 


DARK GREEN. INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 10 PALL MALL Sg 
WwW. TO THE TRADE ONLY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., eT ORG 12 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


IMIT 
KESWICK Tllustr a] riptt 
CK, CUMBERLAND. THORNTON HEATH, SURREY, [eee st free on applications 
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oe Ee ee ee 
HUNSLET. LEYTON. 
For Building Premises for the Leeds Ice and Refrigerating For Building Postal Sorting Office at Leyton, for the Com. 
eer omeany, Limited, Hunslet. Mr. J. Lockwoon, missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
Gould & Stevenson, Leeds . . «© «41,575 17 5 lees wily ee SN ee 2 Alco 
W. IRwIN & Co., Leeds (accepied). . + 1,540 0 0 ee etal oy he ier nea eda toe 2 4 
W. Nicholson & Sons, Leeds . : : lsi4e 0.70 F. J. Coxhéad ; eee pipe 
KANTURK. A. H. Harris we POY Sees roe 
For Improvements at Kilburn Cemetery, Kanturk Union. M.CaInan& Co, + 1 6 6 4 1,285 0 O 
P, Murphy, Kanturk (accepled) . F : £204) OF. W. Shurmur ; : . at F,20081 OG 
Norris & Luke : ~ : . : » 234" 0) 9 
yd _ KING CROSS. ; Garlick & Horton . ° : : 1,230 0 O 
For Building Weaving-shed and Warehouse at King Cross. ; j 
: ; : W.M.Dabbs . - : é ; . 1,189 0 O- 
Mr. JOSEPH, F. WALSH, Architect, Halifax and Hipper- T. Martin 1178 0 0 
holme. ‘ hae . : ie Sha é ; 
Accepted Tenders. BROWN & SWEETLAND (accepted) . . « 1,079 70) 0 
Hi ae eoreee Be Oe mason, &c,  powvon. ° 
» ea ra For Construction of First or Northern Section of P t 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slater. or Construction of First or Northern Section of Permanen 
C. Dyson, Halifax, plasterer. Sorting Office at Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell, E.C., for 
R. P. Stafford, Halifax, plumber. the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
Smith & Son, Sowerby Bridge, ironfounder. William Stubbs ise 28 : 4 2 83,068 
J, Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, ironwork. T. Boyce F : ‘ ; Fr 2 « 48,300 
T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse, patent glazing. G. Armitage & Sons : : < : . 48,300 


W. Shurmur ‘ : 2 - ; A070 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. . : : , » 45,999 
J. H. Mollett . : é é - 3 - 45,870 
Perry & Co. . : ‘ ° f : » 45,863 
J. W. Sawyer . : : : : Fy «© 45,555 


LANARK. 
For New Asylum to be Erected by the Lanark Lunacy Board 
at Hartwood, Shotts. 
Accepted Tenders. 


eownoooqodooco0ce0co00qg 0000000 
OLCNOEOLOTO DOO TOL OsO sO OcOn ORO LOLOn© 


Watt & Wilson, Glasgow, mason, digger, and railway work. )* = 
George Ferguson, Glasgow, joiner. Pr. L. Green. BO ok ’ ees - 44,979 
Brown & Young, Glasgow, plumber. Garlick & Horton . . . . . oy ease 
James Grant, Alloa, plasterer. D. Charteris: 790. 0 ip ie tere ae ee 
Hamilton & Co., Glasgow, granolithic and tiles. A Beaen, Me St ee oT 9 6.6, one 
A. & J. Scott, Glasgow, painter. Watilen é Song : Cazes 
LEICESTER. J. Longley & Co. ; 2 » 42,300 
For Works on the London Road and Knighton Lane, Kirk & Randall . : » 40,339 
Ayleston Park. Mr. W. H. Simpson, 6 Friar Lane, J. Mowlem & Co. ~ s . 40,250 
Leicester. Meekcom Bros. : , ; : - 30, OCOmE 
hae Leicester:a) aMaeE eer 6245. 5 : M: GENTRY (accepied) . ~. “s «| a) 32,450 
ig Bee Necingham 5 tt tt G40 13 6 | For Building Weigh House Chapel, Duke Street, Mayfair. 
T. Philbrick, Leicester [eee eat OS Mr. A. WATERHOUSE, R.A., Architect. 
J. Hutchinson & Sons, Leicester F : merase 13 6 J. SHILLITOE & SON, Bury St. Edmunds (ac- 
S. THumps, Nottingham (accepted) . A i - 22410 6 cepted ) . y : : 1 £26,585e.08 oO 


ENZPROV E WD 


BRICK FIRE-PROOF = FLOORD. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


RPP LLP LPL LIF I RIL IAL NIN INANINININA NAN 
Tl Mati are constructed with purpose-imade hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 


throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. : , 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 


walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. ‘ 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations. ; : : : 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 


of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ Homan RopaErs, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No, 4,0048. » «‘ NAMOH, Manchester,” 
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Te 
a: LONDON—continued. 


LONDON—continued. Fr pe 
i Road, N., For Alterations to the Victory Tavern, Trafalgar Roa 
eae r a ik tamper’ Drchitect Kent Road, S.E., for Mr. W. J. Goddard. Mr. HENRY S. 
at ie tee TYACK, Architect, 6 Duke Street, ete W.C. 


6 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. . se Siondall:: >Léee< op 10 
Macfarlane Bros. , ‘ ; ; £1,275 O Hayworth & Sons , : A ‘ , . 89390 Oo 
S. Goodall 1. eegteicn oe), UR as Burman &’Sons . °. °°...) *s >) 3 ee 
Wilkinson Bros. : ; ee eS as 5 Se Burton & Son. : ; : Ory Pe . 879 0 oO 
Hayworth & Sons : : : . me R a ‘Cia ‘ ; . 79aeeee 
Bright. & Co. ; . ; , : 5 ir) 0 oO BRIGHT & Co. (accepted) 750 0 O 
Royal & Co. Groh, pth,» : 993 o o | For Construction of Pipe Sewer, with Manholes and Ventilat- 
BURMAN & SONS (accepte - : , ¥ ing Shafts, &c., Sheepcote Lane, between Latchmere re 

o of Drying-houses and Ironing-room in the Culvert Road, for the Vestry of St. Mary, Battersea. f 
BS pied aera the Reba Board of Guardians. (Egle PILDITCH, Surveyor, Bridge Road West, Battersea. 
Scrivener; se (eee eek “£1 086 © O| QD. Thompson, Battersea 9) (yo . 1 OG AS Rue 
J. W. Dickson . : : . 1,067 0 O T. Torode, Tottenham ‘ . . ° . 406 0 0 
A. Drew . . : . . . » 1,043 0 0 J. King, Battersea 4 - ; : Fi « 399 ou 
n - : , 2 » 1,040 0 O R. Mayo, Limited, Brixton . if \ - ; 379 CEO 
Garlick & Horto ‘ 
E. Toms . : : . . 1,019 0 O S. SAUNDERS, Fulham (accepted ) : ‘ |) 925 ee 
Dellwood & Son : . . ‘ - 5 ibjeh ge) foemre, PONTEFRACT. 
Wall Bros. . ' : ‘ . ' » 994 © O| For Works in Connection with the Water Supply, Pontefract. 
Plewe&e-Co.. «ote @& too  saeogeO. ¢ Mr. GEORGE Hopson, eee Loughborough. 
Sandell’& .. 0 «: eneeee a See aoe .0 9 Highest tender , 7 F . £25,975 9 O 
Collinson . : : : . . . ea 2D 9 Vickers & Son, Nottingham * : ; . 22,800 0 O 
Kempson & Co. . . a: . ane =O * Recommended for ‘acceptance. Ten tenders received. 
Beverley & Griffin . . . e . . 898 oO «9 STRATFORD. 
Schofield .  . = + + +) +) #897, 0 =~} Fox Construction of about 2,400 lineal yards of Brick-lined 
Scharien & Co.’ «| = s+] ee? o Concrete and Silicated Pipe Sewers, with No. 32 Man- 
Haynes, 5 5 9 Soe po holes, &c., for the West Ham Town Council. Mr. LEWIS 
Haywood ., -, **,- =, 0) 3 GuRemmee 9 0..9 ANGELL, Borough Engineer, Stratford. 
Lobb& Olver) s, 3, “ae eo) Ge ie Rutty, Bromley ; eel whe £15, g00 0 O 
Neave & Neave See eee SS Holme & King, West Hata) gana i 14,494 10 5 
Norris & Luke. . . . . ‘ » 744 0 0 Jackson, Plaistow . : . . : » 5, 1975010 10 
Fi. Adams. Nets . . ° , - 682 0 0 Dickson, Herts f . : ; F swiagy4er Oo 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; : : : : 800 0 O eaten = ’ . ; , . . 12,516 0 O 
2 
For Work at Infirmary, for St. Pancras Board of Guardians. eaee Larne aa, as 2 e 
C. Killingback ', *. "- 5 USMEs2070 0 1 enna 1 col q6a8 1 bo 
Wall Bros. . . : i : : : mso7 0 0 SOUTHAMPTON, ) 
) ea een ; : ; b , ; ‘ ee O. ORRae Relighting Above Bar Congregational Church with Gas. 
SOM eH: “nee Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Architect, Sohthanns 
J. & H. BANGS (accepted ) ; : ‘ : moAQ 15-0 Rua tiorisey® ; ; . £290 ‘0 0 
For Improvement Works, Rathfern Road, Catford, for the Lankester & Sons ; 4 A . ; » 880 SOG 

Lewisham Board of Works. F. Shalders . - ‘ : : A206 ma ts 

J. MowLeM & Co., Millbank (accepted) . »£555 0 0 T. H. KINGERLEE (accepted ) ; ‘| ‘ 7348 iD 


ARCHITECTS are id to SPECIFY 
STERKEL’S RAVENSBURG PARQUET: 


SPECIMENS CAN BE INSPECTED AT THE BRANCH OFFICE— 


9 Shaitesbury pAVENUG, We. 


PARQUET FLOORINGS ==. OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch and {-inch thick, One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


Tmmense Steck a wars ready for Laying. For Material only, pol Kade of Laying. ~ 


Turpin’s pagent 
6-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 


Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) WooD : ” 

Yj IY V\Yy77 

inch Parquet + C ARVING. Deh se 
Architectural Designs se Z Sew 5 

Executed in all Styles. 


EARKLY READY, 


Vol, XLI. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d.  Offlce—175 Strand, London, W.C 


NS Zs 
Tarpin’ s Syatem 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Block Floor 
on Concrete or Stone. 


we 
Wood Backing uy 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SOUTHAMPTON — continued. SOUTHAMPTON — continued. 
For new Front Fencing and Gates, Above Bar Congregational | For Heating Portland Chapel with Hot Water. Mr. W. H, 
Church. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Architect. MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. 
KINGERLEE (accepted)... ‘ eril Bs -4£77 6 0 LANKESTER & SONS, Southampton (accepied) 1. £72 9 9 
For New Drill-hall and Headquarters, for the 3rd Volunteer SOUTHPORT. 


Brigade, Southern Division, Royal Artillery. Mr. W. H. ihe Grniy of 100 Wroucht-i Carre 6 f ) 
’ : ght- t long. Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. aay eeu Berouch Surveyor Satine a 


H. Stevens & Co., Southampton ; ~ s £2,764.0° 0 Elwell, Birmingham aE od 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . - 2,720 0 0 J. ar CE. Brettell, Shrub Hill j : ee 15 10 
Crook & Sons, Southampton . : “ 59550 0 Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill. e auoe a 
ee Aye teen, : i : , : Sey SP G. Hutchinson, Southport . é ; 109 0 O 
J.P. Been Canienp ston ° ; ; : 26 a 2 3 wage -s os eee : . : : 7 100F OF GC 
’ : Ee 7. T. Burbridge, Leicester. ‘ , : I0 Oo 
JONAS NICHOLS, Southampton ‘(accepted ) - 2,490 0 O Patiner & Wingrave, Southport . i E he oat 
Iron Roof of Drill-hall and Glass to Same. Elliott, Olney & Co. Manchester. ’ . 902 00 
IsAAC DIxoNn & Co, Liverpool (accepted) . 656 10 Oo R. Iddon, Southport ‘ ; : : . 8710 0 
For Alterations and Repairs at the Golden Lion, Fanshawe Seddon & Blundell, Southport ; : : i £35 GO 
Street, for Messrs. Hine Bros. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, J. White, North Marston. : : ‘ « 20. OO 
Architect, Southampton. W. Webster, Southport : : shh hs - 7710 0 
Rowland & Sons, Southampton . : : . £310 0 0 B. Piduck, Southport . ; : : : Abe YF «a5. FO 
W. Harvey, Southampton . : . : . 298 @-0 Woodroffe & Co., Rugeley . : : . cA TSAO 42 
H. Stevens & Co., Southampton. : ; . 290 0 0 Johnson Bros. & eo ‘Walsall. 4 > MeO 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . (ae GFT O J. A. SCHOFIELD, Southport | ‘accepted ) . Jn 2 TOO 
CROOK & SONs, Southampton peeerron} Pkt 210 0 TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For Supply of about 40 tons of Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Mr. | For Drainage and Sanitary Works at Union Workhouse 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS, Waterworks Engineer. Hospital, and School Buildings, Sandhill, near Pembury, 
Pipes, Sc. for the Guardians of Tonbridge Union. Mr. W. OAKLEY, 
J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich ; : . £224 7 6] Surveyor, 36 Mount Pleasant, Tunbridge Wells. 
Phcenix Foundry Co., Derby : 222 10 o| L.W hitehead & Co., Clapham . ; : » £825 co Oo 
Stanton Iron Co., Nottingham = 222 10 o}| Mansfield & Son, Tunbridge Wells . - 798 O O 
T. SPITTLE & Co., Newport, Mon. (accepted) 219 5 o| Crates, Tunbridge Wells . - - : i175 Oe GC 
Engineer's estimate . - . 220 0 ©} Ryder, Tunbridge Wells. 2 - - . -7S5noON oO 
st laying. | Jarvis, Tunbridge Wells. : -'7682 (OF O 
J. Crook, Southampton asl Ta : f : 251 12 3 / Penn Bros. , Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. “337. a 
A. J. Gould, Stoney Stratford . . . . 228 9 5] E. Thurbow, Tunbridge W dis.) 6  ) agai 
Smith & Co., London . : . . 204 14 4) Marriott & Cox High Barnet . : F . 690% GF Go 
(3 Ae Bp SANDERS, Sas cue (accepted) . 193 610| Jones, Tonbridge . . . . 690 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate ed “ é 250 re) re) Mancktelon Bros, Horsntonden’ . . . 689 ie) Q 
For Relighting Portland ap: with Gas. Mr. W. H.! WINCHESTER 
MITCHELL, Architect. | For Building Church at Highcliffe. Mr. J. L. PEARSON, R.A, 
F. Shalders . F . . ‘ : : .£115 Io oO} Architect. 
Lankester & Sons ; : , : : . 109 6 6| J. SHILLITOE & Son, Bury St. Edmunds 
W. HORNSEY (accepied) . . : ; = 102, 0 Gm (accepted) ., . : ‘ ; . . £4,027 0 O 


AWARDS. 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. &e., &e. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 
POLL PLOVLFF LOL OOFOWIOIFOSO 
FOR 


ADVANTAGES. 
Perfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled 
Persons, 
Great Economy. 


Working Farm Machinery, 
Printing Machinery, 
and all purposes requiring small 
power. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THERE ONLY GOLD MEDAXZE AWARDED FOR 


L. sig London Office: 


141 Queen Victoria 
a Street, E.C. 
FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


«ADAMANT, HULL” — a — ee 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England 
Registered Trade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND. FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” 


& SKELSEY'S m 


o = 
o ADAMANT Ixy 
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SUPPLEMENT 


URMSTON. P 
For Residence and Laboratories, for Mr. J. H. Parkinson. 
Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 


Charles Genney, Manchester . ‘ ‘ 122,230 33 oe 
William Holt, Manchester F , . 2,203) 50 ae 
Thomas Rome, Manchester . fs , . 2,155 0 O| 
S. Warburton, Manchester ; F . 282,000 =D iG 
Joseph Davison, Manchester ; : - 92,069. 0 @ 
Underwood & Bros., Dukinfield ; : Ee, O2OLEO | @ 
Statham & Sons, Manchester . : : SeEZ,0l7 20 7 
R. WHITELL, Manchester* . ; hs e028 9 @ 
* Accepted subject to certain alterations. 


. WATERLOO. 

For Painters and Plumbers’ Work, &c., at the Public Offices, 
Waterloo. . Mr., ROBERT THOMPSON, Surveyor, Public 
Offices, Great George Road, Waterloo. 


Exterior. 
W. Merrick, Liverpool . ‘ ‘ : ; ~ 462 17 0} 
F. Deeker, Waterloo . ‘ . . : » 45:10 © 
E. Bainbridge, Waterloo . ; ; : o 4ria5 oa 
FE, PACKWOOD, Waterloo (accepted) . . ~ 4072 4 
Interior 
W. Merrick . . : ‘ : : : mare 0 ¢ 
F. Deeker . : 5 “ 2 5 EZ LO 2/0 
E. Bainbridge ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘i a3 0 (CO 
E. PACKWOOD (accepted , : : . meas 7 3 
WESTHOUGHATON. 
For Construction of Pipe Sewers, for the Westhoughton Local 
Board, 

P. Hitchen, Orrell d ; ‘ 61427519 6 
M. Hatch, Coppull Bes : : el oi eed TO 
H. Hodkinson, Westhoughton . : ; Laisa 38 
W. Heyes, Bolton . : : : Ly Sel OT 

— S. Cowburn & Sons, Hindley : : E204 .11 0 
T. W. Rigby,.Westhoughton : 1,193 10 6 
H. Wood & Co., Bolton é Erbe 7 
W. Pollitt, Bolton ; eel oa A TT 
A. Watson, Farnworth 3 5 C71 5 4 
T. Evans, Burnley . Pe oso 9,0 
J. Horrocks, Westhoughto ‘ 966 12 5 
Walkden & Co. Wigan meeoso 10. Ss 
J. Riddell, St. Helen’s : : ; ; 842 18 5 
E. ANDREWS, Westhoughton (accepted) . wera 5 9 


WEST HAM. 
For Construction of Engine and Boiler-houses, Pump, Well, 


&c., at the Sewage Works, West Ham. Mr, LEwIs 

ANGELL, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 
Neave, Leytonstone . ‘ . ‘ : . £6,000 0 Oo 
Reed, Stratford. : : A : - 5494 0 0 
Gregor, Stratford . . ° . . 2 28950. 0 
Cooke & Co., Battersea : ‘ 5/125 PO. wo 
PERRY & .CO., Bow (accepted) : : + 5,000 ° 0 0 
Scotney, Canning Town . : . : 4,879 0 0 


WORKINGTON. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Workington. 
BELL, F-R.1.B_A. 
Grey, Mason & Co, Workington, mason, car- 


Mr. CHARLES 


penter, &c. . A , ‘ . ; - £3,148 0 oO 
Fisher, Workington, smith . . . s) 24396 a 
Ballantyne, Carlisle . : . ‘ - 18 0 oO 
Lawson, Workington, plasterer : : a ERO Ge 
Walker, Cockermouth, slater . ‘ : : 134 00 

Total . k £3,863 © O 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Baptist Church, South Lambeth Road, was opened last 
Sunday, having been closed for repairs and decorations. The 
whole of the windows have been filled with leaded lights of 
various geometrical designs. The work was entrusted to 
Messrs. Jones & Firmin, 120 Blackfriars Road, S.E, who have 
most successfully carried it out. 

THE Marquis of Bute has promised 1,000/. towards estab- 
lishing a chair of engineering at the University College, South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, provided a sufficient amount be 
received to enable the College Council to accept the sum voted 
by the Drapers’ Company for a similar purpose. 

A NEW eight-day striking clock with Cambridge chimes, has 
just been erected by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clockmakers, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, at Penrith Parish Church, Cumber- 
land. The clock rests on strong, cast-iron brackets, firmly let 
into the wall of the tower, has got Lord Grimthorpe’s gravity 
escape and compensation pendulum, and shows the time on 
one external solid dial, painted and gilt, 5 feet in diameter. 
Messrs. Potts are also making clocks for Hull, Scarborough, 
Newcastle, and other places, of first-class quality. The cost of 


bar San 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
82 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


BILLS oF Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, Rurorrs| (he whe 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. Eek 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGINE yi ly 

ea Le 


24 GRAY’S 


= COX, EDGLEY & CO, LIL, 


EVERY DESORIPTION OF 


Purposes. Z 
Designs & Estimates Free. Also |B 
Catalogue on application. 


(Near Holborn Bars), W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


| WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


ay 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., - 


V 


1! Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


fa Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnous 


INN ROAD 


PLANS of EstTatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d, & 25s. per ream. 
Spracvz’s Tancus, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., fondon, 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 2 


MIP 


G 


“SPECIAL 


‘NO 

NO ZINC, IRON, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

Over 500,000 superficial fect in use on 1,600 Structures. 


HANUFACTURING STATIONER 


LEX LEA 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


Sheets, éc., sent on application. 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, — 
SPEGIALIST !N PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to drew the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C.E. HORNOR, 


Collinge ironworks, 


LAZING 


OR PUTTY USED. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
5 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

: Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


JOINERY CoO. 


ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, ET, 


Correctly Writtea and 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
J PRINTING WORKS 
WATER STREET, BIRMI , 
antici ee ee “ BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
&e., ke, 


“YV OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


anges. 
4 Prizes quoted o icati f ch 5 
Roilway Station, for all Sane for Delivery at any Port or Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


BATH STONE {Selected speciaily to suit Architects’ |” ¢7nace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts 
: . Speci i , 1s 7 ee 9 . 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. pecifications and Builders’ use, Sash Wasteners, 


, Corsham Down Quazry, Wilts, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS? IRONWONGERY, 


JOHN DALE, 
16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


Lithographed by return of] 


SOUTHWARK 8T., 
LONDON 


8.8 


ABD 
INRAY'S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
THE JUBILEE” FRICTION HOIST. 


a WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 


ONE HANO ROPE, 
SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 
j in the MARKET. 
I! Tondon Showrooms—100 HOUNDS- 
iy DITCH. Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 
on application. 


AWARDS— 
Edinburgh and York Exhibitions, 1986. 
Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887, 


HINDLE, NORTON & CO., 
OLDHAM, 
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the clock and chimes of St. Andrew’s Church, Penrith, has been 
defrayed by Miss Harrison, of Linton House, Penrith, who also 
paid for the restoration of the church tower, the whole being 
under Mr. Geo. Watson, architect, St. Andrew’s Place, Penrith. 


THE bridge on the Great Western road over the river 
Kelvin, near Glasgow, is to have the exposed surface of the 
masonry faced with granite. This will involve an extra ex- 
pense of 5,630/. over the accepted estimates of 32,449/. 16s. 11d. 
for the reconstruction of the bridge. 

THE Branch Bank of England, Leeds, is warmed and ven- 
tilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
recently supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


At the ‘holding of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, applica- 
tions were granted to the trustees of St. Columba Parish 
Church to erect buildings on east side of Hope Street ; and to 
John Wilson, M.P., & Sons, malleable iron tube manufacturers, 
to erect buildings in connection with their works in Buchan 
Street and Oxford Street. A contractor was fined 3/. for failing 
to erect his buildings in accordance with the plans passed by 
the Court. 

THE floors of the Free Library which has been opened at 
Doncaster have been laid with Lowe’s (Roger Lowe, Farn- 
worth, Bolton) patent wood-block flooring in pitch pine. 

AN application has been made to the Lord Provost, Magis- 
trates and Council, Edinburgh, for the use of the East 
Meadows, as the most convenient site for the Electrical and 
Mechanical Exhibition of next year. 

IT is announced from the Austrian Embassy that the Hun- 
garian Government have decided to remove the rocks known as 
the Iron Gate, which now obstruct the navigation on the Lower 
Danube, and the works are to be commenced in the spring of 
next year. Trials of blasting apparatus, materials, &c., are to 
be made during the present year, and the Minister of Public 
Works in Buda Pesth is prepared to receive tenders for the 
said works, 

THE fire-brick works in connection with the Dearham Mains 
Colliery, Carlisle, which have been standing idle for several 
years, have been re-started. For some time there has been a 
good demand throughout West Cumberland for common bricks 
for building purposes. 

AT the sitting of the Coal Duties Committee on Tuesday it 
was decided to recommend that the Corporation should be 
allowed to continue for one year a duty of 4d. on coal brought 
into London. 


Corporation be allowed to retain, for the purpose of assisting in 
clearing off the Holborn Viaduct debt, the Kew Bridge surplus 
and the drawback, the two sums together being estimated at 
160,000/., any sum required beyond that furnished by the 
4d. duty and the surplus and the drawback to be supplied out 
of the City funds. 

THE City Surveyor of Birmingham has designed a new 
sandbox for tramcars on the cable-tram lines, on which it is 
frequently necessary to use sand, owing to the slipperiness of 
the rails. The box is fixed underneath the roof steps of the 
car, close by the side of the driver, who by pressing a lever 
with his foot opens a valve inside, and thus allows the sand to 
flow down two pipes fixed directly over the metals. 


A REPORT submitted to the Aston Local Board by the 
Sanitary Committee states that the committee have had under 
consideration a model plan in exemplification of the joint report 
submitted by the medical officer and surveyor, showing an 
automatic flushing system, as applicable to houses in courts or 
blocks of houses with a number of closets. The cost of the 
system in such cases would be about 1/. less per house than 
the water-closet system with separate cistern to each closet. 
The committee, after careful consideration, recommend that 
owners be allowed to carry out this system-in such cases as are 
applicable. 

At the meeting of the Wednesbury Town Council on 
Monday, the ex-Mayor, in presenting the report of the Public 
Works and Building Committee, congratulated the meeting on 
evidences of renewed commercial vitality in the town afforded 
by the laying down of works for the grinding of basic-slag for 
agricultural purposes, and by the preparations to use other 
works which had for some time been closed. He also referred 
to the regulations with regard to connecting dwelling-house 
drains with the sewers, pointing out that whilst the Council 
appeared to have no power to compel the owners of properties 
who had in past years received the sanction of the authorities 
to connect their drains with the public sewers, the builders of 
new properties must make such connections. 

Messrs. G. B. KENT & SONS, of 11 Great Marlborough 
Street, at the Paris Exhibition, show every class of brush, from 
the choicest ivory toilet brushes down to bass brooms for 
sweeping streets and stables. But what will principally 
interest our readers are the painting-brushes, in which this firm 
has long excelled for quality, durability, and general excellence, 
their motto being in the painting-brush trade one quality only, 


It was also agreed to recommend that the 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, | 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, epee 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. - 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, WRITE 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments FOR 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ALLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST, 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ SURVEYING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS 66 ” 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, SP HINX’ PORT 
818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | | 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, | 


AND BLUE PROCHSS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
ac. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Terms. 


FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
70 PAVEMENT, E.C. 
———E—E————_——E—EE——————EE SSS ESA 
7 Sn 
MARBLE * WORK.) “Gaza 
ree 1 


| foundations, &c. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim4¢. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and JOHN BOARD 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


K PAVING 


: (Mr. WuHITE’s SysTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Lstimates and full particulars 
on application to 


1 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 

Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


Lowest Prices an 


‘NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


A crete Floors and Street Paving. 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


| Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, | 
BLuE LiAs Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDERFR. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 
WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N, 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office: 176 Strand, London, W. 


FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1888-89, 


AWTHORP« 


6 


LAND CEMENT 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 


“ 

ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT | 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


batt 


HyDRAULIC 


d Good Quality. 


G. A. WILLIAMS 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 
Blinds for Town and Country Houses Mansions, 
Institutions, &c, 


ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily given, 


Established over ® Quaster of a Century. 
ie D 


4 


black ink. Ne stencil. 
parchment sheets. 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
‘or use. 


be manifolded to any extent. 
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the “best.” The painting-brushes are artistically displayed in 
two trophies, one containing ground, distemper, sash-tools, &c., 
and the other varnish brushes and fine tools. Messrs. G. B. 
Kent & Sons have obtained the highest awards at all the Inter- 
national Exhibitions, where they have shown for years past, 
and should certainly hold a prominent position on the list of 
jury awards, which we expect will be published this month. 

ADDITIONS are proposed to be made to the Roman Catholic 
chapel Star of the Sea, North Berwick, Rev. C. C. Mackenzie, 

riest, The alterations will include a new sacristy and altar, 
and a gallery for the choir. Mr. Basil Champneys, Strand, 
London, has been engaged as architect. The estimated cost 
of the extension is from 700/. to 800/. 

Tur Hacton Park Corner Estate has been sold by Mr. 
John Roynon, auctioneer, of South Street, Romford, at the 
Mart, for 5,200/. 

ON Tuesday the Birmingham City Council resolved to erect 
a block of artisans’ dwellings on land from which 900 insanitary 
habitations were cleared a few years ago. The houses, which 
are to cost 3,900, exclusive of the site, are to consist of three 
living and three bedrooms each, and are to be let at 5s. 3d. per 
week, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN MANCHESTER. 


in the year 1879, the Manchester Guardian says, Sir Joseph 
Heron informed the Royal Commission appointed to take 
evidence on the question of electric lighting that “ great inte- 
rest was taken by the Corporation of Manchester in the 
question of electric lighting,” and that “though they were 
deriving large profits from the gasworks they were perfectly 
ready to introduce the electric light when proved to be 
desirable in the public interest.” The Corporation have now 
an opportunity, of which it cannot be doubted that they will 
avail themselves, of showing that in what he said ten years ago 
the town clerk gave expression to their views. Some time ago 
the Manchester Edison-Swan Company sent to the Corporation 
an application for permission to establish a central lighting 
station in the city. Their idea, as submitted to the Corpora- 
tion, was to establish a station somewhere within half a mile of 
the Royal Infirmary for a maximum of 10,000 lights. They 
believed that, charging an average of something like 255. per 
light, they could make such a station a financial success, 
and a source of benefit to the shopkeepers and others in 


“THE 


al) 


AS SUPPLIED 


i 
MILTON SYER, wancractonen, 


the centre of the city who might use the light. The Corpora- 
tion, or rather the sub-committee to whom the whole question 
of electric lighting was referred, appeared to think that the 
representatives of the company took rather an exaggerated 
view of the public demand for the electric light. At all events, 
they asked to be supplied with more definite information on the 
point. A canvass was made, with the result that it was found 
that the company had under-estimated rather than over- 
estimated the demand for the light amongst the section of the 
public who have shops, warehouses, clubs, and other premises 
in the centre of the city. ‘Subject to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment as to price,” the people who were canvassed indicated 
their willingness to take 15,000 lights—5o per cent. more than 
the original estimate. This information has been submitted to 
the sub-committee of the Corporation. Since the Manchester 
Edison-Swan Company took the matter up the Anglo- 
American Brush Company have also made application for per- 
mission to establish a central station in Manchester. Each of 
the companies, as we understand, is desirous of acting to the 
fullest extent in concert with the Corporation, and of offering what 
may be considered a reasonable consideration for the privilege 
they seek to obtain. On the other hand, in the improbable 
event of the Corporation refusing to have anything to do with 
the project, the companies appear determined to fall back on 
the Act of Parliament and to endeavour to get a provisional 
order empowering them to do the work independently of the 
Corporation. The sub-committee of the Corporation have not 
as yet given any public indication of their views in the matter, 
and it is well, no doubt, that there should be no undue haste in 
arriving at a decision. From statements that are being made 
unofficially, however, we gather that the sub-committee are not 
disposed to regard with favour any proposal to let either of the 
two companies secure Parliamentary powers of their own for 
the lighting of the centre of the city by electricity. It is 
thought that, as with gas and water, so with electricity, the 
supply should be to as great an extent as is wise and practic- 
able in the hands of public bodies. With this object in 
view, the sub-committee will probably recommend the Council 
to apply for powers themselves, not with the intention of 
becoming producers and vendors of the electric light, but in 
order that they may license a company or companies to supply 
the electric light in certain districts under certain conditions. 
The conditions will no doubt include the payment of a royalty 
to the gas committee on account of any diminution that may 
take place in the consumption of gas in a given district in'con- 


TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


* NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E. 


(PATENTED), 


TEE MARVEL, 


A paying investment for pro- 
fessional and businessmen, Will ia 
save its cost every month. Fac- e 
simile copies practically un- 
limited in number in permanent 
il. No wet 
No special 


rtable, cheap. Always ready 
i The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 


Price from 3Os. 


Retail ofall Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 
WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


EOR DH A 


HELMET BUILDINGS, WoO 
> RMWOOD sT 
Tateil Establishments:—74& CHANCERY LANE (Holborn Endy hala RieaOEStCeEe ST. 


Where full particulars can be obtained , and the Apparatus seen daily at wor 


OF THE AGE. 


its work, econom: 


music, &c. 


tained. 


handwriting. 


The reproductions a, 4 
simile copies of one’s own 


printed matter. 


S&S IVE X'S. 


Cc. 
WITHIN, 


Full inspection and free trial invited, Send for Specimens, 


—_——_— 


PECKHAM” SYPHON CISTERN 


The ‘'Eclipse’’ is invaluable 
for its simplicity, the quality of 
i y and use to 
business and professional men, 
for circulars, price lists, notices, 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantities, as actual 
results of lithography are ob- 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &¢., in clerk’s own 
Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes, 
business cards, and other kiuds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
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sequence of the introduction of the electric light. The cir- 
cumstance that the Corporation are the owners of the gasworks, 
in which so large an amount of the ratepayers’ money is 
invested, heightens, of course, the complexity of the question 
now under consideration. But that this circumstance will have 
a deterrent effect on the Corporation is not likely. In places 
in which the electric light has already made room for itself, 
there has not been in consequence any perceptible falling-off in 
the demand for gas, and so, we may hope, it will prove in 
Manchester. Even if the electric light were to entirely sup- 
plant gas as an illuminant—which it seems not at all likely to 
do for many years to come—there will still be a great future for 
gas as a motive power. While the Corporation will show due 
caution in the matter, it is, for these reasons, unlikely that they 
will be to any extent influenced by the fear that the introduc- 
tion of the electric light will place the gas undertaking in 
jeopardy. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


MESSRS. PERKEN, SON & RAYMENT have just received the 
following letter from Dr. Nansen, the renowned explorer of 
Greenland, which testifies to the superiority of their instru- 
ments, and in his opinion all who have used the sextants and 
barometers will agree :— 

GENTLEMEN,—Having lately returned from Greenland after 
my expedition last year across the inland ice, I have great 
pleasure in now informing you that the instruments supplied by 
you for the expedition, namely, the three aneroids and the 
pocket sextant, have been proved to my entire satisfaction. 
Time not allowing the aneroids to be verified at the Kew 
Observatory as intended, I had this done at the Meteorological 
Institute here, with the most satisfactory results as to their 
correctness ; and, although the necessarily severe usage and 
tests to which, from the rather unexpected high altitude of 
upwards of 9,000 feet reached, and the great change of tempera- 
ture, varying from + 55 to — 55 Fahr. in the day and night, 
they were exposed, yet they worked admirably together, and, 
on again reaching the sea-level, they differed but very slightly, 
The pocket sextant, also, the only instrument we had for fixing 
our latitudinal position, proved invaluable to us, and justified 
fully the excellent workmanship and finish.—I am, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, (Signed) TRIDTJOF NANSEN, 

Christiania: June 17, 1889. 


INDUSTRIAL ART. 


IN the annual report of the Society of Arts the following 
remarks relating to art workmanship are found :— 

The Council, in renewing the offer of prizes for art work- 
manship, decided to reduce the number of subjects to pottery, 
stone-carving, and wrought-iron grilles. To these were added 
prizes for goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, for which the 
amount of 50/. was placed at the disposal of the Society by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. A large number of objects were sent 
in in response to this offer, and these were exhibited in the 
Society’s rooms in May last. Twelve prizes, amounting in 
value to 95/., were awarded in the class of pottery ; honourable 
mention was also made of several objects in this class, Four 
prizes for carved capitals of columns, amounting to 452, were 
awarded in the class of stone carving. In the class of wrought 
iron, three prizes, amounting to 45/7, were awarded for grilles, 
and, in addition, all the work sent in for competition was 
highly commended. A second prize of 5/. only was awarded 
in the class of goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, and, there- 
fore, 454. were returned to the Goldsmiths’ Company. The 
Council consider it very unsatisfactory that there should have 
been so limited a response to the offer of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. 

After due consideration, it has been decided by the Council 
to discontinue the present system under which prizes for art 
workmanship are offered, and in lieu of it to offer prizes in con- 
nection with the Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, to 
be held in the autumn of the present year. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the committee of 
the Applied Art Section, have, as above stated, considered the 
advisability of altering the arrangements connected with the 
offer of prizes for art workmanship, and on the recommendation 
of a joint committee of members of their own body and of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, they have resolved to offer, 
provided works of sufficient merit be forthcoming, the sum of 
1507. in money prizes as well as twenty of the Society of Arts 
bronze medals, for objects in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition ta 
be held in the autumn of the present year. In accepting the 
offer the committee of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
made the stipulation that they should have nothing to do with 
the adjudication of the prizes, and also that members of the 
Arts and Crafts Society should not compete for the prizes. 
The Judges will be empowered to distribute the money in any 
sums they think will best meet the relative merits of the 
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exhibits, at the same time paying due regard to the cost of 
production, The general rules under which the prizes will be 
offered will be substantially the same as those under which the 
art workmanship competitions have been carried out. _ 

- The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society was formed in 1888, 
with asimilar object to that of the Council of the Society of 
Arts, when they instituted the scheme of art workmanship 
prizes, viz., to draw out and encourage the artistic craftsman. 
The first exhibition was held in the autumn of the year, and 
was so successful that the guarantors (among whom the Society 
of Arts was one) were not called upon for any contribution 
towards the expenses. 

The Owen Jones prizes have been awarded annually for the 
past ten years (since 1879) on the results of the annual com- 
petition of the Science and Art Department to students of the 
Schools of Art who produce the best designs for household 
furniture, &c., on the principles laid down by Owen Jones. As 
usual, six prizes were offered for competition last year, each 
prize consisting of a bound copy of Owen Jones's “ Principles 
of Design” and a bronze medal. A similar number of prizes 
has been offered for the present year (1889), and the result of 
the competition will be published as soon as it is received from 
the Science and Art Department. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, WINDSOR. 


AT Stand 524 Messrs. WRINCH & SONS, of St. Lawrence 
Works, Ipswich, and 57 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., made 
a large display of their specialties and general manufactures. 
The Stand was one of the largest in the show ground, 
covering a space of 120 feet long and 40 feet wide. Messrs. 
Wrinch sent samples of their goods in all departments, viz., 
horticultural buildings, heating apparatus, corrugated iron 
buildings, dog and poultry-houses and appliances, and garden 
seats, tents, and furniture of all descriptions. 

The horticultural buildings include three ornamental con- 
servatories, one of which, a somewhat large structure, 30 feet 
long and 15 feet wide, is fitted with leaded cathedral glass in 
assorted light tints, and having moulded columns and gutter- 
ing. This building is fitted with all the latest improvements in 
the method of ventilation and general manufacture, and would 
make.a handsome adjunct to a gentleman’s residence. It is 
glazed in the roof with ribbed rolled plate-glass, and the side 
sashes with best polished plate. The price of the erection as 


—— 


it stands is 1257, The two other conservatories are smaller and 
greatly different in form from the one above described. They 
are both the “ lean-to” shape, one being fitted with large front 
sashes with moulded tops for glazing with plate-glass, and is a 
specially registered design. It is a pattern that has taken the 
public taste greatly, the firm having built large numbers of this 
particular design. In this department we also find no less than 
six different varieties of greenhouses, being in different forms 
and also different qnalities. Of the best quality, three examples 
are shown, viz., the “span roof,” with Wrinch’s registered 
extending eaves, the ordinary “span roof,” and the “three- 
quarter span roof.” They are all fitted with the latest and 
most approved method of lever gearing for actuating the 
ventilating lights at sides and roof, and are strongly though 
lightly built, the firm’s object being to have as much glass and 
as little wood as possible consistent with strength. ‘The first- 
named house, which has Wrinch’s registered extending - 
eaves, the firm claim to be superior to any span roof house 

in the market, there being much more interior growing space 

than there is ground oecupied, and room being allowed for 

flowers to expand in a position close to the glass, where in the 

ordinary house they would come in contact with the sides of 

the house. They also claim other advantages, of which the 

space at our command precludes mention. A “lean-to” house 

of the second quality is shown, which is well and strongly made, 

and as a medium-priced house meets the views of many. The 

firm also show two examples of their cheapest quality, the 

“span roof” and “lean-to” forms, suitable for amateurs and 

small houses. These are generally made as “‘tenant’s fixtures,” 

and as such are removable by the tenant at will. 

This portion of the exhibit also includes three varieties ox 
summer houses, one of which, built of pitch pine and varnished, 
is a pretty erection; the firm make these in several designs 
very ornamental in appearance. The other two are examples 
of a less expensive kind, which appear, however, to be in con- 
siderable demand. The firm also show garden frames of all 
descriptions and at all prices, ranging from 21s. upwards, a 
new frame specially designed for growing tomatoes being a 
decided novelty, and is creating considerable attention among 
growers. Also a complete heating apparatus, which is suitable 
for the small greenhouses. This consists of a D-shaped boiler 
which is fixed into the side of the greenhouse, and is stoked 
from the outside, while the heat from the boiler as well as pipes 
is given inside the house. Although not showing a large heat-- 
ing apparatus, the firm execute contracts of the largest dimen- 
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sions, claiming for their “Gold Medal” boiler that it is the | of iron, and of wood and iron combined ; chairs of all sorts, 


best and most economical in the market. Estimates for this 
and all other work are given free of charge. 

In the department of corrugated iron buildings, Messrs. 
Wrinch are showing a plain span-roof house suitable for 
innumerable purposes, and a collection of piggeries, kennels, 
and fowl houses, singly and combined. The house which is 
used as the firm’s office is strongly constructed of good red 
deal, lined inside with varnished match-boarding, grooved and 
tongued, and is a fair example of the firm’s manufacture. 
These houses are made in great variety of shape, and are used 
for every conceivable purpose. The firm also make sheds, 
rick covers, farm buildings, stables, cowhouses, fencing, &c., of 
this material, and estimates are given free of charge. The 
piggeries, &c., shown are quite novel in form, and appear 
admirably suited for their purpose. 

In the dog and poultry houses and appliances department 
the firm show a large assortment of their manufactures. It 
includes, amongst other specimens too numerous to mention, 
the “ Ipswich” portable poultry house, which is strongly recom- 
mended. This house is built of seasoned pitch-pine, and 
mounted ou strong wrought-iron wheels, enabling it to be 
removed at pleasure. It has a curved corrugated iron roof, and 
is fitted with the requisite perches and nest boxes, with 
arrangements for ventilation. This house is highly spoken of. 
The exhibit also includes lean-to and span-roof poultry houses, 
Wrage’s improved “ Stoke Park” poultry coop, for which the 
firm claim that it is the best in the market, and of which they 
are the sole manufacturers; poultry coops with runs, duck 
houses, pigeon and dove cotes, dog kennels, and runs of 
improved form and construction, those with covered runs 
appearing to be very compact and comfortable. All the houses 
are roofed with corrugated iron, and the runs formed, and up- 
right iron bars, which the firm are enabled to supply at low 
prices. Rabbit-hutches, troughs, and pans of every description 
are also made. The firm invite inquiries for estimates, which 
are in all cases given free. 

Similarly in garden and park furniture a very large assort- 
ment of articles is shown. The firm are makers of upwards of 
seventy different patterns of garden seats, which are nearly all 
made in two or three different lengths, and in several styles of 
finish. Of these they show a large variety, including awning 
seats fitted with an improved winding attachment, and which all 
appear well and strongly made; folding seats, which when 
folded protect the seat from wet and dust ; seats made entirely 
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some of which are of quite new shape, different from anything 
before seen in this country, made of round iron and painted in 
imitation of bamboo, &c. There are in all about fifty different 
seats, painted in all shades of colour, and of every imaginable 
shape. The style which sells best, however, 1s the plain 
varnished pitch-pine woods, with the ironwork painted green, 
of which several examples are shown. A collection of about 
ten kinds of tables is also shown, suitable for use with the 
different patterns of seats; also tables for restaurant and 
indoor use. ‘There is also shown a set of samples of the 
“ Paragon” folding camp furniture, of which Messrs. Wrinch 
are sole manufacturers. This is the most portable furniture in 
the world, and is exported very largely. The principle is 
applied to chairs, stools, tables, washstands, beds, baths, 
buckets, &c., and the articles are marvels of combined porta- 
bility, strength and lightness. In garden tents and pavilions 
the firm does a large trade, and several examples are shown. 
The square tent without any centre pole is very convenient, and 
has a large sale, and should be especially noticed; also a 
collection of smaller tents. Two decided novelties will be 
found in the wrought-iron pavilions, one of which is fitted with 
Venetian blinds, and the other with curtains. These are neatly 
painted, and will doubtless attract attention, having only lately 
been introduced by the firm. ; 

Messrs. Wrinch are also large manufacturers of swing 
waterbarrows, wheelbarrows, and garden engines, and of these 
goods they exhibit a large assortment. The waterbarrows, 
which are made both for men and horse use, are made in 
several different sizes. The frames are of strong wrought-iron, 
and the cisterns of steel, galvanised after manufacture. These 
are sold in enormous quantities. Seven different kinds of 
wheelbarrows will be found for all purposes and at all prices. 
Garden engines and water-carts of all sizes are also shown, 
also revolving lawn sprinklers, which are claimed to be the best 
in the market. A new sanitary dustbin and cinder-sifter is also 
shown, which appears to be a cleanly and useful apparatus. 
Also a new sanitary self-cleansing water-butt, which meets a 
want long felt. 

The exhibit also includes a collection of lawn-tennis im- 
plements, which the firm manufacture in large quantities. 
Their “Acme” and “Perfect” poles are claimed to be 
unsurpassed, and very large numbers have been sold. These 
are shown fixed as in use, and should be examined by all 
intending purchasers. 
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GLASGOW WATERWORKS. 


ON Thursday and Friday in last week the annual inspection of 
the Glasgow Waterworks was made by the Town Council as 
Water Commissioners. The new service reservoir at Craig- 
maddie was first examined. This large work, which is rapidly 
approaching completion, immediately adjoins the well-known 
Mugdock reservoir. The new reservoir will have a water sur- 
face of 863 acres, and will contain 700,000,000 gallons of water, 
equal to eighteen days’ supply to the whole city, in addition to 
the twelve and a half days’ supply in Mugdock. At present 
there are some 500 men at work on the contract, which is in 
the hands of Messrs. Morrison & Mason. In constructing the 
reservoir the greatest difficulty has been encountered with the 
cutting of a puddle trench on the south side. Over a length of 
about one-third of the whole extent of the embankment a 
water-tight bottom has been reached, and the trench is being 
refilled with puddle. Over another third a sound foundation 
will be got with only a small amount of excavation, but for the 
last third the depth of cutting is still uncertain. In one part a 
depth of 110 feet has been reached. The extent of land pur- 
chased for the reservoir was 2154 acres. After leaving Craig- 
maddie, the company proceeded to the new Mugdock tunnel, 
one of the sections of the second aqueduct which is being con- 
structed in order to increase the water supply of the city. The 
course of the new aqueduct is parallel in some places with the 
old one; in others important digressions are made, and these 
generally for the purpose of securing as much tunnelling as 
possible, this being now considered the best mode of construc- 
ting such an aqueduct. Mugdock tunnel, which is also in the 
hands of Messrs. Morrison & Mason, was inspected by the 
Council with evident interest, a large party being conveyed in 
waggons to the working face, three-quarters of a mile from the 
mouth. When finished the tunnel will be 2,674 yards, or one 
and a half miles, in length, and 250 feet below the top of the 
hill. It will be of a uniform height of 9 feet by 12 feet wide. 
The tunnel is being driven from the two ends without shafts, 
the drills being worked by compressed air, and its course being 
in great part through trap rock. The Kelty tunnel, which is 
being excavated by Mr. George Lawson, contractor, was next 
seen. It will measure 4,594 yards, or fully 24 miles, at a depth 
of 350 feet from the tops of the hills. In this case two shafts 
have been sunk to facilitate the work. From the extreme 
southern end this tunnel has been driven 1,388 yards and from 


the northern end 788 yards, ‘both by compressed air, leaving 
2,418 yards still to be driven. The Duchray portion of the 
aqueduct is also let to Mr. Lawson, and embraces 2} miles of 
the new aqueduct in continuation northwards of the Kelty 
tunnel contract. The total length of the new aqueduct from 
Loch Katrine will be about 24} miles. Of this 7? miles are in 
process of construction, and the rest will be gone on with 
gradually as the funds of the Trust permit at the present rate 
of assessment. 


CONTRACTS WITH POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 


ON Saturday the appeal of the defendants in the action brought 
by the Guardians of the Dartford Union against Messrs. 
Trickett & Sons for breach of contract was heard in the Court 
of Appeal. It appeared that in November 1887, the plaintiffs 
advertised for tenders for the supply of Guernsey granite 
spalls, and the defendants sent in a tender. This tender 
was accepted, subject to a contract. The plaintiffs sent 
on a formal contract, and the defendants inserted the words 
“ weather and other circumstances permitting,” and signed the 
document, returning it to the plaintiffs on November 18, and 
saying that they would put the work in hand so as to have it 
completed in the specified time. On November 22 the clerk to 
the plaintiffs wrote to the defendants, stating that he had 
struck out the words “and other circumstances,” and adding 
that the defendants were quite right in putting the matter in 
hand. The defendants sent no answer to this letter, and on 
November 26 the plaintiffs affixed their seal to the document. 
Delay occurred in delivering the granite, owing partly to the 
weather and partly to the absence of shipping at Guernsey, 
and the plaintiffs brought this action to recover damages for 
breach of the contract. The defence was that there was no 
contract under the seal of the plaintiffs to which the defendants 
assented, the defendants contending that the only contract to 
which they assented was a contract with the words “weather 
and other circumstances permitting,” which contract had never 
been sealed. The plaintiffs’ contention was that the defendants, 
under the circumstances, must be taken to have assented to the 
contract with the words “and other circumstances” struck 
out. Mr. Baron Pollock gave judgment for the plaintiffs for 
471. tos. agreed damages. The defendants appealed. 

The Master of the Rolls said that, assuming first that there - 
must be a contract when the seal of the guardians was affixed, 
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he had no doubt that the defendants in their own minds 
assented to the alteration made by the plaintiffs on November 22. 
The subsequent correspondence might be looked at to see 
whether or not there had been an assent. That assent must be 
communicated to the other party. If one party so behaved 
himself that the other party assumed, and had a right to 
assume, that the first had assented, it was a true inference to 
draw that the first had assented, and the case was the same as 
if there had been an actual communication in words. From 
the defendants’ conduct in not answering the letter of 
November 22, any jury would find an assent and a right in the 
plaintiffs to assume such assent. There was, therefore, a 
binding contract when the plaintiffs affixed their seal on 
November 26. In the second place, speaking for himself, he 
could not agree with the contention that the seal of the 
guardians must be affixed to the document after it became a 
contract. If an ordinary person made an offer with his sig- 
nature attached, in a case where signature was necessary to 
support the contract, and that offer was accepted by the other 
side, it was clear that the signature then became the signature 
to the contract. If a corporation, where its assent to a con- 
tract must be under its seal, made an offer under seal, and that 
offer was assented to, it would be unreasonable to say that the 
same rule should not apply as in the case of an ordinary indi- 
vidual,{and that the acceptance of that offer was not binding 
on the} corporation. Therefore, on both grounds, whether 
there was ajbinding contract on November 26 or subsequently, 
he was of opinion that the plaintiffs were entitled to judgment. 

Lord Justice Lindley concurred. All the facts showed that 
on November 26 the defendants had assented to the contract 
as altered by the plaintiffs, and the contract was then complete. 


With reference to the other proposition that a corporation 
| such dwellings. 


could not make an offer under seal for acceptance so as to be 
bound by,it when accepted, that was to him an entirely novel 
and astounding proposition, to which he could not assent. 
Lord Justice Bowen said that it was clear to him, from the 
correspondence and conduct of the defendants, that the de- 
fendants assented to the alterations made by the plaintiffs on 
November 22. It was also clear that the plaintiffs thought the 


defendants had assented. Assent of the mind was not suffi- | 


cient unless that assent was communicated to the other party. 
Communication need not be in writing or in words. Conduct 
might amount to a communication. The circumstances here 
shewed that the plaintiffs thought, and had aright from the 
defendants’ conduct to think, that the defendants had assented. 
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The plaintiffs were right in so assuming. The ground upon 

which he rested his judgment was that there was a complete 

contract on November 26, when the plaintiffs’ seal was affixed. 
The appeal was dismissed. 


MODEL DWELLINGS IN LONDON. 


THE annual general meeting of the Metropolitan Association 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes was held 
on the 2oth ult. at the offices, Finsbury Circus, the Hon. 
Dudley F. Fortescue presiding. The chairman congratulated 
them on the fact that the directors were again able to recom- 
mend the maximum dividend of 5 per cent., notwithstanding 
that a large number of tenements still remained unlet. That 
was a matter which had caused some disappointment and a 
certain amount of disquietude to the directors. It had arisen 
from the immense competition to which they were now sub- 
jected. For many years the company stood alone in the great 
movement for improving the dwellings of the labouring classes, 
but it had been taken up by other companies in succession, 
and it had now fallen very largely into the hands of private 
builders and speculators. The result was that there was an 
enormous increase in dwellings fulfilling every sanitary require- 
ment—buildings such as the Association might have erected 
From a philanthropic point of view they must 
congratulate themselves on this state of things, for very large 
numbers of the population were now being housed in a totally 
different manner from what they were when the Association 
went into the work. He did not suppose it would be extrava- 
gant to say that 7,000,000/. altogether had been invested in 
They now had only 70 empties, compared with 
87 in the corresponding period of 1888. Repairs had cost 
them a considerable sum, but they had every hope that the 
outlay under this heading would be greatly reduced in future 
years. One result of this expenditure had been the absorption 
of the small residue of the reserve fund, 3387, and the opening 
of a suspense account of 170/, but their guarantee fund of 
15,000/.,0n every penny of which they could draw, still re- 
mained intact. There was no ground for want of confidence 
in the continued prosperity of the Association. A conference 


_ was to be opened in Paris in connection with the Exhibition on 


the subject of model dwellings. He regretted that it would 
not be possible for them to accept the invitation to attend the 
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conference, but plans of their dwellings and every information 
in connection with their Association which could be of interest 
to such a conference had been forwarded. 


ADDITIONS TO BUILDINGS AND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACT. 


Messrs. MITCHELL, builders, of Shalford, were recently sum- , 
moned before the Guildford magistrates for erecting a new | 
building at Loseley Lodge, for Mr. More-Molyneux, without 
giving notice to the Guildford Rural Sanitary Authority or 
submitting plans. Counsel for the Rural Sanitary Authority 
said the summons was taken out under the Public Health Act, 
1875. The only question at issue was whether the erection in 
question came within the by-laws. The Sanitary Authority 
held that the erection in question was a new building, in re- 
spect of which the plans and notices ought to have been given, 
and he understood the contention on the other side was that it 
was not a new building, but that, because some pieces of an 
old wall of a lodge, which was previously standing on part of 
the same site, had been left standing, therefore it was an old 
building renovated or reconstructed, but that it did not come 
within the by-laws. Mr. E. L. Lunn, surveyor to the Parochial 
Committee, said the roof of the old lodge had been entirely 
removed. The old building consisted only of one storey, but 
there was now an upper storey constructed in the new building. — 
The lodge formerly consisted of a sitting and bedroom, the | 
superficial area being about 350feet. The new ground covered | 
by the present lodge was 196 feet in addition to the old ground. © 
On the upper storey there were now three bedrooms, a stair- 
case, and landing. The west end of the wall was cut down to 
the proune floor, and a large new projecting chimney had been 
erected. 

Counsel for the builders argued that the by-laws substan- 
tially did not touch or deal with additions to old buildings, 
which was undoubtedly the case in regard to Loseley Lodge. 
He quoted from judgments in similar cases in support of his | 
contention, and pointed out that in no instance had the build- 
ing been pulled down to the ground. Mr. W. G. Lower, the | 
architect of the building, then gave evidence. 

The Bench retired to consider their decision, and on their | 
return said that they did not consider the building to be a new 
one within the meaning of the Act, and the summons was 
therefore dismissed with costs. 


A HAWARDEN CONTRACT CASE. 


AN action brought by Messrs. Holme & King, contractors, 
Liverpool, to recover 100/, from the Hawarden Waterworks 
Company for breach of contract has been heard in the Chester 
County Court. In 1883 the defendants were empowered to 


supply water to Hawarden, Mold, Buckley, and the adjacent ; 


districts. They intended to construct a large reservoir at 
Cilcain, and to lay pipes from there to Queensferry, with 
branches leading to the different villages on the route. The 
cost was to be about 13,000/., and the tender of Messrs. Holme 
& King at that amount was accepted. They made the contract 
in 1885. In 1886 the defendants came to the conclusion that 
they would not be able to carry out the scheme, and they con- 
sequently abandoned it, and substituted a smaller one. The 
plaintiffs having laid out a considerable sum resented this, and 
put in a claim for breach of contract. The matter was settled 
by the company undertaking to give the plaintiffs the contract 
for the modified scheme, and also—and this was the important 
term—that they should do any further works which the company 
might require during the next five years from 1886. No sooner 
had the plaintiffs completed the scheme than the company 
carried out the easier part of the work themselves. This con- 
sisted of laying pipes from the main to the different villages. 
The plaintiffs then brought the present action. Correspondence 
took place between the parties, and the defendants contended 
that they had a perfect right to lay down the pipes themselves. 
The plaintiffs contended that they should have had the work as 
it was part of the system, and necessary in order to complete 
the scheme. They further complained that the company had 
laid the pipes on all the soft ground, leaving them to lay the 
remainder of the pipes on hard rocky ground, which was most 
difficult to work, and in addition was at some distance from 
railway stations. The plaintiffs at first claimed 35/, and after- 
wards discovering that more work had been done by the com- 
pany, they entered an action claiming 1oo/, in the high court. 
They had given up a portion of the claim in order to bring it 
within the roo/, limit. 

Counsel for the defendants, after the evidence for plaintiffs 
was heard, submitted that what was intended, and what was 
agreed by the parties in this case was that in the event of the 
company carrying out any works such as the making of the 
large reservoir previously contemplated, or any other works 
ejusdem generis that would necessitate the employment of a 
contractor, the plaintiffs should have the first option of taking 
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he contract at a price to be agreed upon. The two points of 
_Mmportance in this case were these—that there was no contract 
at all which could be enforced, and that there was no absolute 
contract, the terms of the contract having never been settled. 
The judge held that the words “any other work” in the letter 
of agreement meant work of an extensive kind, such as the 
construction of the large reservoir originally intended, and not 
the laying of service pipes. He, therefore, found that there 
was no contract to engage the plaintiffs to do the work which 
was done by the company subsequent to the completion of the 
scheme, and he held that no claim such as the present could 

- be established, He accordingly gave judgment for the de- 
fendants, 


THE PRESTON SEWAGE SCHEME. 


ON Wednesday Mr. Arnold Taylor, one of the Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors, held an inquiry at the Preston Town 
Hall into an application by the Corporation of that town for 
power to borrow 130,000/, of which sum 115,000/. was wanted 
for the construction of sewage works, and 14,500/. for the 
erection of a dust destructor. Mr. Hamer, town clerk, stated 
that the whole of the town sewage had hitherto been unavoid- 
ably discharged into the river Ribble, but it was now proposed 
to carry it by means of an intercepting sewer to a farm at 
Freckleton, comprising about 500 acres, and about eight miles 
distant. From the nature of the soil it was admirably suited 
for the purpose. He did not think there was any real oppo- 
sition to the scheme, although there was a notice from 
Messrs. Ascroft, solicitors, on behalf of Sir Charles de Hoghton, 
and there was a memorial from Mr. T. Coulthard, who was pre- 
sent. Mr. Reah, the borough surveyor, explained the plan of 
the sewerage scheme. He stated that it was proposed to fill 
up the old bed of the river, and to construct a low-level inter- 
cepting sewer to intercept the four main trunk sewers of the 
town. The present discharge of sewage from the town was 
33 million gallons daily in dry weather. The population of the 
town was about 105,000. Mr. Coulthard asked several questions 
as to details of the plan, and Alderman Hibbert complained that 
the present destructor was a nuisance, and he should be glad 
if it could be modified. In reply to Mr. Coulthard, it was 
stated by Mr, Carter (borough treasurer) that the difference 
this scheme would make to the rates would depend upon the 


scheme involved a large increase of rates they hoped there 
would also be a large increase of rateable property. The 
Borough Surveyor, in reply to Mr. Coulthard, said he supposed 
they would be able to divert the sewage from the old river bed 
in about six months after they got to work. The Inspector 
and a few of the officials and councillors visited the sewer out- 
lets and Freckleton Farm. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRE IN LEEDS. © 


THE Fire Brigade and Repairs Sub-Committee of the Watch 
Committee of the Leeds Corporation have prepared a report on 
the subject of the supply of water in Leeds for the extinction of 
fires. Their action was taken, the report says, in consequence 
of an article which appeared in the Leeds Mercury of March 23 
under the heading of “ The Extinction of Fires in Leeds—the 
Mains Inadequate.” The committee decided to visit all the 
points in the borough where the water-service for fire extinction 
was known to be insufficient, and several afternoons were 
devoted to the inspection. The result was that they found that 
the river should only be relied on as a secondary aid to fire 
extinction, on account of the difficulty of access to it and the 
liability of the steamers’ suction-pipes to get choked by the 
dirt suspended in the water. Leaving the river almost entirely 
out of account, the investigations of the committee have led 
them to the same conclusions as they came to when they con- 
sidered the matter more than a year ago. Firstly, that what is 
required for fire extinction is not so much pressure of water, as 
that can be efficiently supplied by the steam fire-engines, but 
volume of water. Secondly, that the volume of water through- 
out almost the whole of the town may be described as ample, 
but often it is not available for fire extinction on account of the 
fire-plugs being taken out of small service-pipes (which are 
often furred up to half their size by corrosion) instead of 
direct from the mains. The remedy, in the opinion of the 
committee, lies therefore more in the hands of the Waterworks _ 
Committee than in those of the Fire Brigade Committee. In 
order to avoid all blame, however, in the event of disaster, the 
committee recommend that fire plugs should be taken out of 
the large mains at forty-six different places, which the report 
indicates. The cost of this, it is estimated, will be about 6907. 
They further suggest that all new fire-plugs, and as many of the 
old ones as possible, should be placcd at the edge of the cause- 
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time over which repayment would be extended. If the Ribble way, where they are out of the way, and at the foot of a 
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lamp, where they are easy to find. Extensions of the existing 
ones and the laying of new mains are also recommended, and 
that tanks be put down in Boar Lane opposite Bank Street, 
Mill Hill, and the corner of Briggate, at nine other places in 
the centre of the town, at Nicholson’s Chemical Works, 
Hunslet (the firm agreeing to pay half the cost), at Bramley, 
and in Meanwood Road. The number of tanks in the borough 
at present is twenty-two, and the cost of the new ones is 
estimated at 3007. It is further suggested that as the fire- plugs 
with round lids are difficult to clear out when stones or dirt get 
into them, all new boxes put down should have square lids, and 
that all the old round ones should be converted as soon as 
possible. Square boxes cost 205. each, and as out of 2,000 
round boxes in use only 300 are worth converting, the cost of 
conversion would be 3001. The Fire Brigade Sub-Committee 
ask the Watch Committee to at once ask for the 300/. for the 
tanks and the preparation of water maps for the whole borough, 
and urge, in conclusion, that none of the new mains put down 
should be of less capacity than 6 inches, 


BUILDING BY-LAWS AT HARROGATE. 


At the Court House, Harrogate, on Monday, before the Mayor 
and other magistrates, Mr. James Chippendale, builder, Mr. 
James Whitesmith, Mr. Jonathan Ward, and Mr. James 
Whincup, all of Harrogate, were charged with allowing certain 
houses to be occupied without first having obtained a certificate 
from the Corporation in accordance with the printed by-laws of 
the borough. Mr. Samuel Stead, the surveyor to the Corpora- 
tion, produced the minute-book authorising the proceedings, 
also the by-law bearing on the matter, which stated that no 
house was to be occupied until after examination, and a certi- 
ficate to be granted to the owner by the Corporation. The 
Borough Surveyor proved the charges. Mr. Chippendale 


pleaded not guilty, and stated that the late borough surveyor | 


(Mr. Harry) inspected the houses mentioned. He (the de- 
fendant) applied for a certificate, but had never received it. 
The case was adjourned in order to communicate with the late 
surveyor. The other defendants pleaded guilty, with ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The Borough Surveyor intimated 
that the Corporation did not wish to press the cases, but 
wanted it to be understood that the by-laws would have to be 
adhered to. The Mayor said the Bench had decided that the 
defendants should pay the costs in each case, and, with that 


understanding, no penalty would be inflicted. He further inti- 
mated that although there had been some laxity in the past 
with regard to the by-laws, henceforth the building by- 
laws would be strictly enforced. At Harrogate also, Mr. 
Thomas Gospol, contractor, was summoned for nonpayment 
of wages to the amount of 4/7. 15s. 1d, due to three workmen. 
An order was made for immediate payment. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT NOTTINGHAM. 


At a meeting of the Nottingham Town Council on Monday, a 
communication from the Drapers’ Company was read, offering 
the sum of 3,000/. towards the erection of technical schools in 
connection with the Nottingham University College condition- 
ally on the balance of 9,000/. (the estimated cost of the build- 
ings being 12,000/) being raised by voluntary subscriptions 
within twelve months. It was also announced that the devisees 
of the late Mr. F. C. Cooper, of Nottingham, were willing to 
transfer his real and personal property, amounting to 5,000/,, 
to the Corporation, for the promotion of technical teaching at 
the college, subject to the arrangement of certain details. 


THE SUPERVISION OF RESERVOIR DAMS. 


To the best of our knowledge, says the American Zngineering 
News, the State of Rhode Island has the most effective laws 
regarding the safety of its many dams and reservoirs, and the 
Commissioner of Dams of that State has done very good work 
in inspecting and reporting upon their condition. What the 
full powers of this Commissioner are we do not now exactly 
know, but the seeming effect of his work is that those who own 


and control dams are more than ever careful of their condition, 


and use every reasonable precaution to insure their stability. 
The State of Connecticut passed an act in 1878 ‘‘ To pro- 


| vide for the supervision of reservoirs and dams,” but in the 


light of late events the sufficiency of this law is now being 
questioned. The Act provided that the engineer member of 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners, and one civil engineer 
in each congressional district, should constitute a Board of _ 
Civil Engineers, which should have the supervision of all dams 
and reservoirs existing or to be constructed, the destruction of 
which might result in danger to life or property. This law 
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compels all builders of new dams to submit their plans and 
specifications to members of this board, who must examine the 
ground and approve or disapprove the plans, inspect the dam 
during construction, and issue a certificate of soundness if all 
is right on the completion of the work. As far as the new dam 
is concerned, the safeguards seem sufficient ; but when it comes 
to existing dams, the law is weak. Dams already built are only 
to be inspected by this board upon application made by citizens 
who fear damage, and through the executive officers of the city, 
town, or location affected. But even when this inspection is 
made, and the dam or reservoir pronounced unsafe, there is no 
provision compelling repairs. A notice is simply served upon 
the owners or those in control, requesting them to make the 
work good under the supervision of one of the board of 
engineers, and there, apparently, the supervision ends. 

Like too many other laws that make a pretence of protect- 
ing the public, this Connecticut enactment “providing for the 
supervision of dams and reservoirs ” stops just short of the point 
where it might be reasonably effective. It is not compulsory ; 
it creates a board without clothing it with the very necessary 
power to enforce compliance with its rulings, and, worse than 
all else, it provides for a reasonable degree of care in the 
inspection of new construction, but practically leaves the old 
and really dangerous dams without oversight. But even this 
law is better than none at all. The States of New York and 
Pennsylvania, among many others, allow anyone to build a dam 
as he may see fit, with more or less engineering knowledge 
and experience, or none at all, as in the case of the rebuilders 
of the South Fork dam. 

How this apparent defect in public control of work that may 
bring disaster to the public had best be remedied is a question 
that now greatly interests many communities. If new laws are 
to be made, everything will depend upon the manner in which 
they are enforced, and it is here that the engineer will come in 
and the method of his appointment. This engineer should be 
selected for his special fitness, and to insure the separation of 
his office from politics it would seem better that he be appointed 
by the Governor of the State upon the endorsement of the 
Board of Direction of the American Society of Civil Engineers ; 
for the reason that this professional body has better means of 
judging of the fitness of the candidate than are at the command 
of any individual, and this endorsement would be the nearest 
practicable approach to a guarantee to the public that 
the duties of the office would be intelligently performed. 
As this officer should have ample power to compel com- 


pliance with his recommendations, this public belief that the 
man understood his business thoroughly, and would enforce 
only necessary precautions, would go far towards doing away 
with the friction that otherwise might result from the attempted 
enforcement of the views of an official who would merely be 
regarded as occupying a public “ place.” 

The tenure of office should be long, perhaps not less than 
ten years, and it might be well to provide a reasonable pension 
for the officer who had faithfully devoted the best part of his 
professional life to guarding the life and property of the citizens 
of the State. He should have sufficient assistance to gather 
and keep complete records of every dam and reservoir in the 
State, together with every condition of detail of original con- 
struction, maintenance, watershed, purpose, possibilities in case 
of destruction, &c, With such a provision in force, there 
might be a decrease in the number of pleasure resorts for 
hunters and fishermen, but the general public would be 
better off. 

And last and most important of all, this supervising engi- 
neeer of dams should have full power over all dams, new and 
old, as far as their design and stability are concerned, and the 
law should enable him to enforce his recommendations in all 
cases. With the fitness for office guaranteed in the manner 
proposed, there would be little danger of any improper use of 
power or of injustice to the individual. And even in a case 
where it seemed best to be on the safe side and guard against 
seemingly remote dangers, it is far better that an individual or 
corporation should devote a certain sum of money to insurance 
than that the life of a single member of a threatened community 
should be sacrificed. 

No dam need be a menace to life and property, and it will 
cease to be such in proportion to the excellence of its original 
design and the care expended in maintaining it in perfect con- 
dition. Too much experience and care cannot, therefore, be 
thus expended ; and yet there is probably no class of engineer- 
ing works regarding the construction of which there is usually 
so little public concern. Every one thinks he and his neigh- 
bour can build adam, and they may build one that will be safe 
for a long term of years ; and in the case of low dams, the very 
ignorance of all rules controlling proportions very generally 
causes an error on the safe side. But when this same public 
indifference permits the construction of a high dam, impounding 
a great volume of water, under these same conditions of igno- 
rance of principles and carelessness of possible consequences, 
some one must suffer, as was the case lately at Johnstown. It 
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is because of this indifference that the State should exercise its 
parental powers over the people, and with a strong hand com- 
pel them to take care of themselves by enforcing such super- 
vision over public and private construction as is here outlined. 
After all, the comparatively small sum that this official inspec- 
tion costs is an infinitesimal insurance fee when contrasted with 
the possible cost of a disaster such as visited the valley of the 
Conemaugh. And if econc my is a consideration in this matter, 
one thoroughly competent and well-tried engineer might be put 
in charge of all the dams and reservoirs in New England, for 
example. 

The severe lesson taught at Johnstown should not be lost 
upon us, nor our interest in the general safety of all dams be 
allowed to die away with the day’s excitement. The South 
Fork dam was only an unusually bad example of a dangerous 
class of structures, and no time should be lost,in’getting at the 
innermost facts concerning the condition of each and every one 
of them, and eliminating those that are dangerous. The only 
treatment proper for a bad dam is to uproot it to its foundations, 
and replace it with a good and substantial structure, if there 
must be a dam at that point. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


June 17. 

9884. Alfred Hossack, for “Improvements in chimney- 
tops or cowls and ventilators.” 

9893. John Saunders, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
burnishing and polishing wood floors for dancing-saloons, and 
parquet or other floors requiring a smooth surface.” 

9902. L. Bradney Stevens, for “ Reversible back-stop for 
turnstiles and other revolving apparatus.” 

9915. Frank A. Wells, for ‘“ Combined supply overflow 
and waste fittings for basins, baths, slop-sinks, and the like.” 

9920. Joseph Wilhelm Herquet, for ‘Improvements 
combined pressure-reducing and stop-valves.” 

9927. Henry Harris Lake, for “An improved compound 


in 


suitable for the manufacture of various articles by moulding.” 
(Charles Tennant Lee, United States.) 

9983. Charles Glanville and William Richard Williamson, 
for “ An improved fan for chimney-cowls and ventilators.” 


June 18. 


10000. Samuel Deards, for ‘‘Improvements in the con- 
struction of glass roofs and skylights, and in metal bars to be 
used therefor.” 

10013. James Redden, for “ Improvements in window sash- 
fasteners.” 

10032. George John Bellingham, for “Improvements in 
portable burglar-alarm fastenings for doors and windows.” 


June 20. 

10065. Thomas Griffith, for “Improvements in stair-pads 
or coverings for the treads of stairs or landings, and other 
similar purposes.” : 

10066. John Edward Rogers, for “Improvements in 
spindles and knobs for locks or latches.” 

10070. John Atherton, for ‘“ Improvements in door-handles.” 

10074. Mary Ann Cook, for “The prevention of smoky 
chimneys.” 

10087. John Bruyen Lovell, for “The protection of ser- 
vants while cleaning windows and painters while painting 
sashes.” 

1oog1. John Sibert, for “An improved adjustable spring for 
closing doors.” 

June 21. : 

Io120. Samuel Henry Wormald, for “ Improvements in 
rising and falling hinges for doors and other purposes.” 

10122. David Ker, for “A new kerb for street or road 
paving and for other purposes.” 

10127. John Edward Norton, Francis Hindle, and James 
Hindle, for “‘ Improvements in door checks and springs.” 

10134. Edwin Shayler, for “ An adjustable window-sash 
fastener.” 

10156 James Semple, for “ Improvements in and relating to 
drain or sewer-pipes.” 

1o1go. Robert Keys, for ‘‘ Improvements in the attachment 
of hanging cords to window-sashes and the like.” 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 


Laundry, Sanitary, and General Engineers, 


140 to 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON,W.C.; 
Crescent Ironworks, Manchester. 


For Asylums, Hospitals, Workhouses, 


Steam Laundries Baths, Public Schools, Colleges, &c, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY GUARANTEE 


~ = BY HAVING TIMBER>.- 


SBURNEDP: 


SHAKESPEAREAN 


DECORATIVE PANELS, 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


TWELVE SETS. 


Consisting of eight pieces, of these popular 
Panels, can now be had, price Six 
Shillings per Set, 

Free by post, carefully packed inside 


patent roller, on application to the 
Publisher, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 STRAND, W.C. 
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Bradford’s Patent ‘‘ 5 
With New Automat’c + eversing Gear, is the best Steam 
Power Mezciine for Workhouse, Asylum, or Hospital 
Washing thut is made._See New Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erecter of Improved 


REGISTHRED 


LIGHTNING + 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns | 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and 


Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 
Electric Bells | 


| Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free 


TERLUGRAMB— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


and Hand-power Fitted with Bradford's Patent 
. Machinery for Washing, Drying 
Laundries. Mangling, Ironing, &e. 4 
Steam Boilers, Pumps, Water Storage, 

Baths and Filterirg, Heating, and Distributing 
. . Apparatus, and all the requisite Bath- 
Public Washing ing ‘Appliances for Public Municipal 
Houses. Baths, and Hospital, Asylum, Work- 


Vowel”? A 10 


House, and School Baths, &e. 
Improved Public Wasbhouse Fittings, Plant, and Machinery. 


Detailed Information andE -timates furnished upon application 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note.-—No Connection with the other BATH 
al STONE FIRMS, 


No stoppage of 


AND 


Distance no 
object. 


A Business Supplement 


rac Beporet, 


LONDON, 


to Ghe Architect, 


JULY 12, 1889. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordsto theline) Zo 
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2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . , 2 SONE0% (6 
For Quarter Page ' . , ' ‘ 2 92-10) 0 
For Half Page Sig Pie ° ‘ ° ’ 4 2 LO PO 
For a Page : : . : ‘ . Sas OO 
For I inch deep by 2} wide . ’ ' Om 7a 0 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7. 125. per page; IS. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thetr letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 
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fixed, 


SCHOOLING’S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO FIX; 

EASIER T0 REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—July 16.—For Additions to the Marischal 
College. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

ACCRINGTON.—July 15.—For Building Public Abattoirs, 
Inspector’s House, Stables, Horsekeeper’s House, Sheds, 
Offices, &c. Mr. W. J. Newton, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Accrington, 

ALTHAM.—July 22.—For Building Weaving-shed and Pre- 
mises. Mr. Matthew Watson, Architect, 7 Hargreaves Street, 
Burnley. 

AMBLE.—July 18.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, School 
and House. Mr. George Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

ASHBOURN.—July 20.—For Building Infant School. Mr, 
George M. Coulson, Architect, All Saints Chambers, Derby. 

BIDEFORD.—July 17.—For Building Church. Mr. R. T, 
Hookway, Architect, Bath House, Bideford. 

BELFAST.—July 23.—For Construction of High-level 
Sewer, &c. Mr. T.C. Bretland, City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Belfast. 

BRADFORD.—July 16.—For Building Residence. Messrs, 
M. Brayshaw & Co., Architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

CLERKENWELL.—July 22.—For Additions to Police-court, 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

CROSTON.—July 22.—For Extension of Gasworks, 
Henry Green, Gas Emgineer, Preston. 

FULHAM.—July 24.—For Retaining-wall, Boundary Walls, 
Gates, Landing Steps, &c. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Surveyor, 
Vestry Hall, Walham Green. 
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N.B.—See that “‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 
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GREAT HortToN.—July 20.—For Building Weaving-shed, 
Boiler-house, &c. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, 


Queensbury. 
HALIFAX.—July 16.—For Rebuilding Royal Mills. 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 
HALIFAX.—July 16.—For Building Shed and Warehouses. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—July 13—For Building Block of Dwellings. 
Messrs. G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Halifax. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—July 21.—For Building Eleven Houses 
and Shops. Messrs. Judson & Moore, Architects, 4 Dale 
Street, Bradford. 

LEEDS.—July 22.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Infants’ School, Classrooms, &c. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 
46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

LEEMING.—July 17.—For Building Vicarage. 
Denison, Leeming, near Bedale. 

LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS.—July 16.—For Building Casual 
and Receiving Wards, Bear Yard. Mr. W. S. Cross, Architect, 
18 Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 


MANSFIELD.—For Additions to Dwelling-houses. 
Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 


MARSDEN.—July 18.—For Building Dwelling-house, &c. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


NEWARK.—July 15.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. George Sheppard, Architect, Newark. 


NORTHALLERTON.—July 19.—For Erection of Factory 
Buildings. The Secretary, Tarpaulin, Brattice-cloth, and 
Linoleum Co., Limited, Northallerton. 


NORTH SHIELDS.—July 15.—For Building Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel. Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, Architect, 77 Tyne 
Street, North Shields. 


PADDINGTON.—July 15.—For Construction of Underground 
Urinals and W.C.’s. Mr, F. Dethridge, Clerk, Vestry Hall, 
Harrow Road, W. 


Mrsis 


Rev. W. 


Mr R. FE 


PLYMOUTH.—July 18.—For Additions to Premises. Mr. 
J. H. Dwelley, Architect, 5 Sussex Street, Plymouth. 
PONTARDULAIS.—July 25.—For Building Chapel. Mr, 


William Jones, Pandy, Pontardulais. 


PUDSEY.—July 12.—For Building Board Schools, Green- 
side. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 

ROTHERHAM.—July 23.—For Supplying, Erecting, &c., Two 
Cylindrical Double-flued Steam Boilers with Fittings, &c., and 
other Works. The Manager of the Waterworks, Rotherham. 

SELBY.—July 24.—For Additions to Railway Station. Mr. 
William Bell, Architect, York. 

SANDAL MAGNA.—July 19.—For Building Board Schools. 
Mr. William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 


WORKINGTON.—July 20.—For Building Two Houses and 


Warehouse. Mr. W.G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington, 
TENDERS. 
ABERDEEN. 


For Building Villa Residence in Stonehaven. Messrs, ELLIS 
& WILSON, Architects, Aberdeen. Quantities by Architects. 
W. Smith & Co., Stonehaven, mason, 
A. Cormack, Stonehaven, plasterer. 
J. Burness, Stonehaven, plumber. 
J. Henderson, Aberdeen, carpenter. 
McGregor & Shand, Aberdeen, slater. 
J. Garvie & Sons, Aberdeen, painter. 


AMMANFORD. 


For Building House at Bettws, for Mrs. Rees. Mr. D. JENKINS, 


A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A,, Architect. 
T. DAVIES, Llanstephan (accepted) . . . £270") "6 
T. Griffiths, Bettws . : : . . «* 2526. 0 


BELFAST 
For Building Thirteen Dwelling-houses, Springfield Road, 


Belfast. Mr. J. J. M‘DONNELL, Architect. 
H. Fulton, Belfast. ‘ , . £4,056 0 oO 
J. Henry, Belfast : : ’ ; .- $/640870 +0 
C. Boyd, Belfast ' . : ; : . 3,575 (02. NO 
A. Murdoch, Belfast . : : 5 3,400 O O 
J. Fegan, Belfast 5 ; : 3105070 0 
H. & J. Martin, Limited, Belfast 2,525 69 0 
FITZPATRICK BROS, Belfast (accepted ) 2,795 10.50 
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Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lig. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
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Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 
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BEST GREEN 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BELFAST— continued. DARENTH. 

For Building Residence, Shops and Dwellings, and Stores, | For Erection of Six Fire-escape Staircases and other Works at 
East Bridge Street, Belfast, for Mr. Francis Gilmore. Mr. the Asylum for Imbeciles, Darenth, near Dartford, Kent, 
J. MSDONELL, Architect. for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A, & C. 

Dixon & Co., Belfast ‘ 7 ‘ : us2,490° 0 O HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quan- 
A. Murdoch, Belfast . d C : : =. 2,450'-0 O tities supplied. 

W. Kerr, Belfast . F : 4 ne as50 0. 0 Jerrard) -. : o  #, es ‘se so) 22. 04Qe Ome 
J. Fegan, Belfast , : ‘ tpe2;950 -O. 0 Gentry. . . ‘ : . . | 2.5708. 0m. 0 
C. Boyd, Belfast ; é : oer, w 2747514, 0 Wall! Bros. Se AO UO o) S50h2,§36F aFlo 
H. & J. Martin, Limited, Belfast . : #92,2755 0.0 W. Johnson ; . : , : 992,4708 O80 
Fitzpatrick Bros., Belfast . F : - 5 AG IC ae: HOLLIDAY & GREENWOOD (accepted) . 9). 2,0774 On O 
H. FULTON, Belfast (accepted ) . : ie a2te O-O DARTFORD. 

For the Construction of Branch Tidal Dock, opening from { For Making-up Highfield Road, Dartford. Mr. W. HARSTON, 
Spencer Tidal Dock, Co. Antrim, for the Belfast Harbour Surveyor, West Hill, Dartford. 

Commissioners. W. Manners, Dartford s ‘ : ’ .£800 0 oO 
Exors. W. GRADWELL, Barrow-in-Furness (accepted). Kent Road and Maintenance Co. . . » 739 0 0 
WOODHAM & F Ry, Greenwich (accefied) . « 649 0 O 
Oe or hapa CANTERBURY. DEWSBURY. 
Slade, ge ee at pce £777 10 0 | For Building Villa Residence, Staincliffe Road. Mr, J. Lanz 
Johnson, Canterbury . : : : ° »/ 7591 0 O pees chitect. Avcobied Fond 
HARRIS, Canterbury (accepted) . 3 ‘ 71 650 160 G G. Whit dies S ce LS 
Terry & Sons, Canterbury . ’ : : 648 0 o ee Blac EEA Cate Ey De OR Ss ae 
. Blackburn, Dewsbury, plumber and glazier. 
CASTLEFORD. W. R. Thompson, Dewsbury, slater. 
For Building Board School, Temple Street, Castleford. Mr. W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer. 
WILLIAM H. THorp, Architect, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. EASTBOURNE. 
Accepted Tenders, For Alteration and Exterision of Sewer Outfall at Langney 
H. Gilyead, mason and brickwork. ; £778 10 10 Point, Eastbourne. Mr. CHARLES ‘TOME, Borough 
D. Terry, carpenter and joiner a ae 438 0 oO Surveyor, ‘ 
Wilson & Son, plumber and glazier . . om22oe 7) 5 G. Double, Ipswich . Y : : - £2,030 0 9 
Allison, slater. i ; 4 j : 126 13 6 T. Gibson, Westminster. : : 5 . . 1,900 -90 0 
Snowden & Son, ironfounder . . « «. 97 10 0| J+ HAYWARD, Eastbourne (accepied) =) “oa ee 
Smithies & Son, plasterer a ee hi 6 07,18 6 GLOUCESTER. - 
Butler, painter . . «© « «+ « « 37 3 0] For Alterations and Additions to Police Station. Mr. J. 
MEDLAND, County Architect, 15 Clarence Street, 
ms CREDITON. Gloucester. 

For Building Board School near Hookway, Crediton, for 150 Claridge & Bloxam, Banbury . : - «42,5521 OF 0 
Children. Mr. CHARLES COLE, Architect, Queen Street W. & W. H. Fream, Gloucester , : © (24878 GeO 
Chambers, Exeter. A. King, Wolverhampton 5 . : « 2,484 0 © 

W. B. Berry, Crediton . . ° : : £1,350 0 O H, Wilcock, Wolverhampton . . ‘ « 82,943, kano 
J. Westcott, Exeter . ; : : ° ew 8,325 0 O W. Jones, Gloucester . : . : o2,206 Foeo 
J. L. & H. Steer, Clyst St. George . : eErtiz20. 0 oO Freeman & Jones, Gloucester . : : o 1 22205050 
J. Brook, Crediton , : P . : elo Oo OC T. Toomey, Gloucester : ; , oi 2jLQO won O 
T. JONES, Crediton (accepted frovisionally) . 1,063 0 0 GURNEY BrRos., Gloucester (accepted) » 2,139 0 O 


FYAWCETT’S FUREPROOF FYLOOR 


" (Patented in England, France, Belgium, and the United States of America). 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED AT THE ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1889, 
For Fire-resisting qualities, strength, lightness, and rapidity of construction, this Floor is far superior to any other, and it is as cheap as any in the Market. 
This Floor has the following advantages not possessed by any other system :—The Fire-resisting material—A TUBULAR LINTHL—is not the Load-carrying material, but 
is a Permanent Centering, protecting both the Iron and Concrete. There is a continuous Cold Air Current always passing between the Fire-resisting material and the, Load- 


carrying material. In Buildings of the warehouse class, the Tubular Lintels (or permanent centering) save the cost of plaster, and when placed in zigzag arrangement form a 
pattern ceiling of pleasing appearance, RN 
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Transverse Section. 
The Tubniar Lintels can be supplied (or supplied and fixed), separately if so desired. A tracing of the floor should accompany all inquiries, and the proposed method of 
finishing the floor and ceiling should also be stated. A close estimate will then be sent by return of post, 


MARK FAWCETT & CO. 59 KING’S ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


S313 HiGH HOLBORN, LON DON, 
aN F 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 


AND APPARATOS. 

NOTICE, ™=.crhesstascticin spams cae™ NOTICE, 
CAMERAS. —Watsors ra Suudls, Watsons Detective, “t0"® TOUPSES 
LENSES.—Rapid Rectilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landscape, Portrait. 
INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METERS, DRY PLATES, 

CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPER, ETC. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of everything required in Photography sent free to any address on application. 
Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable for every kind of work, always on hand. 
Warehouses—313 High Holborn, London; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Steam Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 
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SN ——————_— 


GILLINGHAM. ; 
For Corrugated Iron House on Gillingham Pier and Wharf, for 
the Gillingham Local Board. 


J. Hall, Gillingham. . : Mi or . £50,090 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. : . ; pues el 
H. S. BAGSHAW, Chatham (accepted) . . - 44 y10%0 


HALIFAX. 

For Two Blocks of Stabling to Accommodate Thirteen Horses, 
with Hay Lofts over, together with Hospital, Engine and 
Harness-rooms, Cart Sheds, Large Dutch Helm Yards 
and Boundary Walls, Wainstalls, near Halifax. Mr. 
T, L. PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 

Joseph Gaukroger, Warley, mason and bricklayer. 
Edwin Marsland, Booth, carpenter and joiner. 
John Holdsworth, Halifax, plumber and glazier. 
_ S. Barrett & Son, Pellon, slater, &c. 
Highest Tender, exclusive of old materials reused, £946 I5s. 


Lowest 43 4 ie AIRE C29 
Accepted, 5 Ro ERS 
INSCH. 
For Additions to Offices at Nether Boddam, Insch. 
Mason. 
G. Matthews, Rothie Norman . ° <> geee.03 (oo 
G. Lemmon, Inverurie ; ° . . er O7 19m 
W. & R. Cumming, Insch . , ‘ : - 070m 
Carpenter. 
W. Leslie, Insch . 5 ‘ As Oe. : = edt etek 6) 
Slater. 
W. Milne, Inverurie. : : : : grog BO 
G. Morrison, Insch  . ‘ . : : ev 60: a6 
James Pirie, Fyvie  . . 2 ‘ : > 54 Ome 


JARROW. 
For Building Business Premises, Jarrow, for Mr. G. Johnson, 
J.P. Mr. J. WALTER HANSON, Architect, Exchange 
Buildings, South Shields. 


J. Yeeles, Jarrow . ; : ‘ : 71,001 12gua 
W. W. & T. Wylam, Jarro ‘ , ‘ UE Reicomme: 3 
T. Lumsden, Jarrow . : - 4 ‘ 1,060 0 O 
S. Craig, Jarrow ; . ‘ ‘ 1,031.19 
W. Kennedy, Jarrow ° : . ° yy t,020 1Oume 
J. Storar & Son, Jarrow ‘ . . <= 4,005 ,7eme 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC,, ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6a. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE T0 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ SURVEYING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
owest Terms. 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
70 PAVEMENT, E.C. 


VIARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4é. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ly 


nls 


foundations, d&c. 


PRICE LIST. 


112 lbs. per bushel. v 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to ldinch ; 
seven . 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
» and Hereford Water Works. 


“SPHINX” PORT 


M crete Floors and Street Paving. 


A ECLIPSE?’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. | 
= adapted for laying encaustic 

tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE LiA8 LiMg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


JARROW— continued. 
For Building Business Premises, Jarrow, for Mr. John Arm- 
strong. Mr. J. WALTER HANSON, Architect, Exchange 
Buildings, South Shields. 


J. Yeeles, Jarrow . cn ea ; pAeett oOo O° 
S. Craig, Jarrow ri T9007 5 6 
W. Kennedy, Jarrow ; “ 2 | 1,168, 15 10 
T. Lumsden, Jarrow . . Fi Hs Wem tc ry Tore) 
J. Storar & Son, Jarrow . : : : 1,145 8 6 
W. W. & T. Wylam, Jarrow . F : 1,032 io 9 
: LEAMINGTON. 
For Heating the Wesleyan Schools. Mr. F. FOSTER, Archi- 


Leet: 
JOHN NEVILLE, 1 Upper Charles Street, E.C. . 
(accepted ) . 7 : ‘ : 4110-9 0 
LLANDILO. 
For Building House of Rest near Glanrhyd Station. Mr. D. 
JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Gorslas, Llandebie. 


Thomas Bros., Llandilo  . 5 “9407 0% 
W. Evans, Carmarthen eee a . 849-0 0 
J. D. Williams, Knighton . Jick : : 7berko 0 
B. JENKINS, Brecon (accepted) . ; : RS ee es 


For Building House for Mr. W. Griffiths, Merchant (stones, 
bricks, and sand supplied). Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A,, 
Architect. 

D. Evans, Llandilo  . , , : ‘ . £00040. 0O 
J. A. PERKINS, Llandilo (accepted) . : . 4G1 0D ao 
LLANELLY. 

For? Erection of Higher Grade Schools, Llanelly, Carmar- 
thenshire, for the Llanelly School Board. Mr. E. H. 

LINGEN BARKER, Architect, Hereford. 


D. Davies, Llanelly . °. f ‘ ‘ -£5,446 0 O 
J. Bassett, Llanelly . : : . ‘ » 5260s. 10 
Jenkins Brothers, Swansea ‘ : .) 5RrS SD Eo 
Thomas, ‘Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea * . . *5,008°8@. 30 
H. Smith, Kidderminster . : . : ~ 4,979 70.70 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ‘ : .. 45649, O90 
T. D. Williams, Knighton : 5 : . 4,5490,0 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff . : A ‘ P « 401750 0 
D. Hughes, Llanelly .’ : 4,800 0 O 
G. Mercer, Llanelly ° ( : ; A 4,700 0 O 
D. Williams, Llanelly : . A : + Aaa eo 
J. Inwood, Worcester ; : : § 43 5Qe 
BROWN, THOMAS & JOHNS (accepted) . « 4.350, 1 50 


___FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1888-89, 


Slow set- 


days. Fineness, 2,500 


Specially adapted for Con- 


Specially 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


os (Mr. Wuite’s System), 

Ying, For Churches, Schools, 

“fh : ffices, &c. 

\\ Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 

THOS. GREGORY & CO. 

Woop Pavinc anv STEAM 
4 Joinery Works, 
@ Clapham Junction, S.W. 


eee ee BCULON vy) 
ips CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


WOOD JOISTS 


eduction in 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
NEW MALDEN, 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


SUPERSEDED. 


Cost. 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., 
Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside Blind 
for Town and Country Houses, Mansions, Institutions, and 
{ Estimates and suggestions, with patterns, readily given, 

Established aver a quarter of a century, 


WORKS, 
SURREY. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
i ——<.._ 
LLANNON. LONDON —continued. 

For Repairs to Rhydycerrig, for Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. D. | For Works at No. 10 Adam and Eve Court, Oxford Street, for 
JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. Mr. Busy. Mr. JOHN FOWLE, Surveyor, 64 Fulham Road, 

J. Davies, Morfa . : . wwe 8 »Z110 0 O SA il 
R, PEREGRINE, Bethania (accepted) . TOO. O J. B. Colwill op. Cok TIS MG) EL AIGE, gO Lae eS 
PHELPS & SON (accepted) . = ‘ : oi ZO5e Ont 0 
LONDON. Reeyeeae yee cy + ye.) ae) ao TORR Oe 
For Alterations and Additions to Bull Inn, Tottenham. Surveyor’s estimate, ‘ . : : . 320 00 

Alterations. Fitengs. Total. 


For Painting and Repairs at the Eastern Ambulance Station, 


Andrew Gray, Chingford . .£260 : & £405 Brooksbys Walk, Homerton, for the Metropolitan Asylums 


F. J. Nickolds, Chingford 257 421 


: Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leaden- 
F. Blandford, Highbury ame 253 99 352 hall Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 
P. Hart, Tottenham - . oa250 198 448 Bader. ; Sarin : f ; ? £136 9 0 
G. Mower & Sons, Hackney . _ — 495 IX 0 
: Wales & Co. : - : ‘. ‘ : * BEM I2 
Saunders & Son, High Holborn . — — 643 J. Ivory ; : ; ’ ; : f £11 950'@! 0 
W. Harris, Finsbury . . . 245 s = POLLEY & Co., Brownlow Street, Dalston (ac: 
R. E. Lane, Peckham ~. 2 oo 233 -- cepted) . F ; : r F : <2 Cnr 
heer ats as ie | For Rebuilding the Fleece Public-h Marsham Street 
: : : ‘or Kebuilding the Fleece Public-house, Marsham Street, 
awn and Whitewashing Chelsea At re Westminster, for Messrs, Watney & Co, Limited. Mr. 
. . e ° ° e e e ° 25 Oo [@) (e E A hite ‘O ti . li d b M 
T. Burbidge s ; 1 Ton i x JUNSOR, /irchitect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
i Fesoett” : : ; : : : aa es Saville & Martin, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. 
Ueades . , ; ; 300 ae Nightingale , : : : F : . £2,109 0 0 
Miiosece Oldrey & Co. : : p : . 2,100" OF..6 
‘ Griffiths c : : ; ; f os as 3 E Mowlem & Co. . : ; : ‘ : - 206m. On 6 
TT? Gieal i ; ? ; ; : j : 289 Ae Prestige & Co. . : : ; F ¥,0675-0% 0 
R. Mason , i ; ; Rael ae Chappell . : < : . ; ; ri? 1,040% OF 0 
J. Jones : ; 5 ite a8¢ oe TURTLE & APPLETON (accepted) . : «~ 189852 G0 
ware Co. « ; —_* ateguet <8 Ato 6 Patman & Fotheringham (w¢idrawn) . 1,673 af O 
J. Simmonds : ‘ : ‘ ; : * 270 © ©| For Erection of Houses at rear of Jolly Butchers, Stoke 
G; Wade *, *, - : : : : ra 207m Ch O Newington Road. Mr. J. C. REYNOLDS, Architect, 
G, Searle. : : ° : : : 250810 6 J. & H. Cocks : ; a ae ee » 42,239 0 0 
G,. Foxley . : aorths - 3 5 a.230" OF O Jackson & Todd 4 ys . ‘ » 2,105) OF oO 
McCarthy °. ; : reeled ; : eae Gh O H. Parker . iontas a aha 7 ; - I,950 0 oO 
W. Andrews ais ee ‘ : : f " FOO IO. o W. Shurmur . .. ; ; ; : - 11,9447 080 
Leathermore ae ae : ; : Veh 189 © ©| For Alterations at the Star and Garter, Caledonian Road, N. 
For Enlargement of Workhouse Laundry, Kensington. Messrs. WILSON, SON & ALDWINCKLE, Architects, 
NEAVE & NEAVE, St. John’s Wood (accepted) .£745 0 o Ea roms ©. : : j : - : -43:728 0 Oo 
For Repair of Oak Paling Fences abutting on Elder Road Ashby & Horner ' , > + « 3,344 0° 0 
and Crown Hill at Schools, West Norwood, for the SC et ee EA old: Ws 
A. Glazin . 3 2 f A : : . £300 0 Oo I, Mills. : . . . ° : : 2,750 0 0 
J. STENNING & SON (accepted) . : : - 64 0 0O| For Heating the Royal Victoria Hall. Mr. HOOLE, Architect. 
A. Cole : ; . . . Hees OO JOHN NEVILLE (accepted) . . . : » £148 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bruits oF Quanririzs, Spxcrrications, Revorts | ht 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pans of Estarzs, with or without Views, taste- 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
i| SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
mM LITHOGRAPHED, 

aWhA| WATERLOW BROS, & LAYTON, 


4| For Buildings and Ecclesiastical ay 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


lke] Designs & Pei Also le IK Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
' Catalogue on application. pS above descriptions of work in the best style. : 

24 GRAY’S INN ROAD [3 HA Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 

"XERO Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


‘Near Hol , W.C. XCREXONDs, ean 
Seen gton Bee Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY M BR L EX L EA D C. W. ENGLISH, 
Meatiatiant. ; EGIALIST IN PERSPECTIV 
oa ay Bill Pope, ieeoe yer gee Sa G LA yA | N G 8 PEGI to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS fE 8, 
Spracur’s Tazxxs, upon application, For Roofs, Skylights, and 


his Offices, 
 PARRTARINAF oc ananrcnr Horticultural Work. 
PARTRIDGE & SOOPER, Sor oni feoNrn gma 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
‘ NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
eyes Mes ve D eee LON, ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


(va COX, EDGLEY &CO.,LIM., & 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


best style and on short notice, 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


CE, HORNOR, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GROVER & CO. (Lim), 


Collinge Ironworks, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, ENGINEERS, Xc., SOUTHWARK 8 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, [Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. In 
ounted P apers, Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&¢., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


THE MIDLAND 


(sent post free), 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


IHRAY'S 


PATENT 


JOINERY CO. pgnarnsreane || HINGES AND BOLTS. 
J 
BRE leone arp vas eb Ge DOOR CHICK & SPRING 
HIGH-CLASS JOIN ERY, CHURCH AND JO H Nj D ALE ~ Single & Double-acting Doors. 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 3 3 “toe Doabicacten Deas ee 
ke, &e. |16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
DGnMttten tite, be Slivias es; it Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
oY OSES EY & CO., Quarry Owners, Ranges, 
or Prizes quoted on aperication for Delivery at any Port or Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, see HINDLE 
soph llr es pices ; ; | Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, aa i 
BATH STONE {P79 fedspecially to suit Architects *Sash Fasteners, . fou oe NORTON &¢9, 


Address—YOCKNEY &  ! ~“ham Down Quarry, Wilts, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONWONGERY, 


&c., on application. OLDHAM, 
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LONDON— continued. MAYBOLH. 
For New Lavatories, Sanitary Apparatus, &c., at Schools, | For Alterations to School, Maybole, N.B. 


Southall, Middlesex, for the Guardians of St. Marylebone. 
3 , 8 6 ‘Accepted Tenders. 
G. J. GiBson, Southall (accepted) BET SO4N7 T. & D. Milligan, Ayr, mason and joinerwork £2,018 8 4 
For Paving in Rotherhithe Street. T. C. Highet, Ayr, plumbing, estes oe 
Turner & Co. ; : : £722" 0 0 and ventilation. prey tte ers) 
Mow.em & Co. (accepted) . oo ia eee vt 7 David Bone, Ayr, plasterwork PM ee pete) 
For Construction of Sewers, Canulla Road and Lynton Road, P. & W. M‘Lellan, Glasgow, ironwork. 118 16 6 
Bermondsey. James M‘Farlane, Greenock, heating apparatus 92. 32) 3 
Rackham & Bentham . : . : . £768 © 0 %0 
ee > a af WE eT 762 0 O MIRFIELD. 
Preston ‘ : : . : . ‘ » 55I O O| For Building Workshops, Calder Farm Reformatory, Hopton, 
Adams . ‘ : » 515 10 9 Mirfield. Mr. J. BARKER, Architect. 
WooDHAM & FRY (accepted te : . . 349 9 0 Aaehied Lenten 
LUTON. W. Oates, Mirfield, mason, 
For Improvement Works, Castle Street, Luton. W. Smith, Mirfield, joiner. 
Neville Bros. : ; 4 , : 5 | £83. 0-0 E. Walker, Heckmondwike, plumber. 
C. Waller . é if Z A ; A Dire © G. Fawcett, Dewsbury, slater. - j 
Ti, onatp — | eee ees . wey ae Wee . 74 oO Cc. maka severe plasterer. soc 
Dunham & Son . ‘ : . : : 2 67 FORO otal amount, £459 I5s. 
G. SMART (accepted ) : : 65 0 O ne 
MANSFIELD. For Building Branch Reading-room, Temple Street, Newport, 
For Building Wing to Residence of Mr. G. H. Hibbert, Mans- Mon. Mr. ALFRED SWASH, Architect, Newport. 
field. Mr. A. H. POTTER, cet Mansfield. J. T. Diamond, Newport . ; ; ‘ . £1,184 von 
G. Stevenson, Mansfield. ° : » £565 18 3 ‘I, Prosser, Newport : ; : : - . I ghee 
W. Sills, Mansfield. . . : , 208539 JORRO T. Webb, Newport . . : sae . 1,125 0 0 
E. Cuddy, Mansfield . , Stee: : ob 30s OIeO W. Blackburn, Newport . ; ? ; i 1,1 geen 0 
W. Vallance, Mansfield ‘ : ; ; «5199507 0 J. Matthias, Newport ‘ ; , Liane 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield . «. + + + 499 9 ©| Gradwell & Co., Newport.  . .  w SMIG RR Ome 
S. & G, Frisby, Mansfield . . . : a 475). Oe J. Linton, Newport : ; 1,096 0 0 
Fisher Bros., Mansfield . ‘ : : 1.407) GeeO J. Moulton, Newport : ; ‘ 1,084 0 0 
Amended Tenders. J. Wilkins, Newport . : : 1,080 0 O 
Eastwood, Warsop.. ¥ ‘ . : . 390 0 O W. Price, Newport . : : . . + oy sO SO 
Dudson, Warsop . : . 350 0 0 E. Richards, Newport . . ° : . 41,043.00 
Evans & WOODCOCK, Nottingham (accepted 5350,” OmeO Locke, Newport . ° 5, te ee ee 
Baynes & Oakey, Mansfield : ; ; . 325 0 0 R, WILLIAMS, Newport (accepted ye . ogo 70 


NEWTON ABBOT. 
For Build.ng Dwelling-house, for Mr. William Thorn. Mr. S. 
SEGAR, Architect, Newton Abbot. 


: MARKET BOSWORTH. 
For Construction of Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Flushing- 


chambers, Lampholes, &c., at Ibstock, Market Bosworth. 
Mr. G, S. HORTON, Surveyor. L. Bearne, Newton Abbot : ; é » £67670. 0 
PALMER & HARTOPP, Ibstock-(accepted) . 12225 O80 No competition. 


Ean. & N L 


| [ CHARING. CROSS; * 
40. OND DON, WS, 


Ww Ae 


, & 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. . SPECIAUITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. _| Stocks Seasoned Woods. ».4 TH E X 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE, 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOOR 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 
Chief Otficos:—-22 CHARING CRO ss, LONDON, S.-W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


TEBBUTT’S Patent SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &e. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
nar Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 0. @. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.O, 
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OSSETT. SANDHURST. 
For Building Mechanics’ Institution and Technical School. | For Building the Oakes Memorial Clock Tower, Sandhurst, 
Mr. W. A. KENDALL, Architect, Bee Street, Ossett. Mr. EDWARDS, Architect, Hawkhurst. Quantities by 
Mercer, Ossett, mason , : : £1,007 oem) Architect. 
W. & E, Whitehead, Ossett, joiner . ts pare 400)" OF O Mann & Simes, Sandhurst. . « o £1301 $46 
Hepworth & Spurr, Ossett, piumber ' eee 20O. GF O W. Ellis, Etchingham . ‘ P : é » I17 10 O 
Sanderson, Ossett, plasterer . ' ' ; 105" 0 °O F. Piper, Hawkhurst ‘ ; ; “ + #1F2 15 °O 
Fawcett, Dewsbury, slater c : oe Be) ey D. WINSER, Sandhurst (accepted ) ‘ ° Ep hioose lol fe) 
Sanderson, Ossett, painter . 3 ; A Tole On O E. Nunn, Tenterden : ; , i < , 000 #0 719 
For Rebuilding C. M. Bens ahd Chapel House, Rhyd-ddu. | For Addition to Public School, Torrey, Messrs. JENKINS & 
O. Morris, Carnarvon . ney ets ea] 7 On MARR, Architects. 
J. Hughes, Carnarvon . - ; : a 4 Grote Masonwork. 
R. Jones, Twrog Sawmills. . . . «. 683 7 0] G.Fordyce& Co, Aberdeen . . . Fane oe) 
G. Roberts, Penygroes. ; i A . 670 0 0 W. Farquharson, Aberdeen. ; ; ( 665 oO oO 
H. Morris, Llanllyfni . \ F ‘ "6050 ol G. Duguid, Aberdeen . : ; : A ; 6340 Ono 
D. JONEs, iesecnds (accepted) . : : on 5450. On O A. Scroggie, Aberdeen . . » + 560 0 0 
C. GORDON, Aberdeen (accepted ) - : , "474,00 o 
ROTHERHAM. Carpenterwork, 

For Building Three Houses for the Masbro Equitable Pioneers’ King & Milne, Aberdeen . - - : » 506 0 O 
Society, Limited. Mr. E. I. HUBBARD, Architect, Moor- W. Gordon, Aberdeen . : - : . » 459 9 0 
gate Street, Rotherham. F. W. Smith & Sons, Aberdeen . - ol £520 So 

J. Forbes, Aberdeen , ; A » 449 0 O 

ae Accepted Tenders. D. Macandrew & Co. Aberdeen. . « « 425 00 

ugh, bricklayer. . . . « +» «£410 0 0 G. JAMIESON, Aberdeen (accepled) .« «1 « 375 GO O 

Tradewell, joiner. 4 : : : Pr LO2n TOMO 

Ingle, plumber . ; : : . . ye eS ame: Slaterwork, 

Hattersley, plasterer. J ; k LobGl ost tate A. Law, Aberdeen . : : : . 5 hoa some Ge 

Jarvis, slater k I . 3015 0 J. R. Forbes, Aberdeen A : ; ; < meh On eo 

5 Harper & Sheret, Aberdeen : ° : 3 a Cee 

MocHen & Co, painter ; : ; Mitssten. J. Morren, Aberdeen . : - 4404 °OunO 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. G. DAVIDSON, jun., Aberdeen (accepted ) . » «40m One 

For Cleaning and P hools, Sutton- Plasterwork. 

ee at d Painting Hardwick Street Sc ) TodemaneniesAnerdecns We ee 

J. Norburn, Mansfield . ; ; : : T£o5 «GL1O J. Simpson, Aberdeen . : ° +. $02 1Onno 

R. Frost, Mansfeld... GG. O12 0 Scott & SELLAR, Aberdeen (accepted ) . , 02) OLaG 
Ji LEESON & SONS, Sutton-i in-Ashfield (accepted ) 5010 0 Plumberwork. 

H. & J. Bryce, Aberdeen ., : . . » 149 I0 O 

TWICKENHAM. Thom & Strachan, Aberdeen , . ° o 45750. 4 

For Forming Road, Twickenham. Mr. HERBERT E. SAUN- A.M. Elder, Aberdeen - < ; ° > el 42QnOnEG 
DERS, Surveyor, 18 Walbrook, E.C. G. Campbell, Aberdeen . : , ° ey L329. Der@ 

Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . ‘ . £649 0 O | A. G. Elmslie, Aberdeen, . © ES Cad 
F. W. MILLMAN, New Cross Sa Nor eee octet) , 05593 0.0 | oaJs BEATEIE: & SONS, Aberdeen (accepted ) 2 » -E82e10n 0 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
EWART & SON 


RESPECTFULLY INTIMATE TO 


Architects, Engineers, &c., &c., 


That they have succeeded, after many experiments, in making an 


VENTILATOR 


OF MUCH GREATER EXHAUST POWER 
THAN ANYTHING YET PRODUCED. 


UPON APPLICATION TO 


EWART & SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, 


A Prospectus and Model will be sent to any address. 
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WORTHING. : 
For 4,000 feet of Granite Flat Kerb, and 300 feet of Circular 
Kerb, for the Worthing Local Board 


Skelton & Co., London : ; L344 meee 
Kit Hill Granite.Company, London . ; se 325 we ea 
P. Fulla, Guernsey. ° : : : 79305 5.0 uae 
De Pavia, Norman &,Co., London 262 18 4 
Blechfeldt & Co., London . 258 290 
J. S. Gabriel, London . 4 249453 aan 
Goodchild & Co, London . 243 2D 


YORK. 
For [Building Municipal Offices, York. Mr. E. G. MAWBEY, 
City Surveyor, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. Benwell, 
Dickinson, Wigg & Yates. 


J. Wilson & Sons, Walmgate, York - £9,541 15 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE hear that Messrs. Chubb & Sons, the well-known safe, 
strong-room, and lock manufacturers, are about to increase the 
number of their hands at their Wolverhampton works. For 
some time past the bulk of their work has been done in the 
extensive works that have been established on the Surrey side 
of the Thames in London, but in the last two years renovations 
have been carried out at the Wolverhampton works, and quite 
lately Sir George Chubb, who has paid a visit to the town in 
company with an engineer, has decided on acquiring additional 
premises for extension of the lock manufacturing works. 

THIRTY acres of land have been purchased by the Paisley 
Town Council, to “be laid out as a cemetery for the working 
classes principally. The site lies west of Hillhead Farm, in the 
east end of the burgh. 

MEssRS. ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & Co.,, of Leeds and 
London, have just been entrusted with the furnishing of the 
two new Board schools in Chiltern Street and Blenkin Street, 
Hull, the new Art Schools at Stockport, and the new Higher 
Grade Schools in Leeds, which are said to be the largest of the 
kind in this country. ; 

THE premises: of Messrs. W. & F. Croaker, builders and 
contractors, of Great Dover Street, Borough, were found on 
last Sunday evening about 6.45 to be on fire. The Fire Brigade 
were communicated with without delay, and in a very few 
minutes several steam-engines were on the spot, throwing tons | 


PROOF 


of water on same. After about three hours the firemen suc- 
ceeded in subduing the flames, but not until the workshops, 
machine-room, stores, stables, &c., were completely gutted. 
Messrs. W. & F. Croaker are erecting temporary premises, 
and, through the kindness of the builders of the neighbourhood, 
will be enabled to resumé all contracts on Monday next. The 
buildings and stock are insured in the County Fire Office and 
the Queen’s. 

EXTENSIVE engine and carriage works at Bishopstoke, 
which will cost 150,000/., are to be constructed for the London 
and South-Western Railway. 

THE redecoration of Drury Lane Theatre is to be com- 
menced at once by Mr. J. M. Boekbinder, 


THE COMPETITION FOR THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL, 
NEW YORK. 


THE results of the Cathedral competition, says a correspon- 
dent of the American Architect, have furnished the topic 
of absorbing interest ever since the names of the four chosen 
competitors were wormed out of an. apparently unwilling com- 
mittee by the omniscient, irrepressible newspaper reporter. 
There has been in the profession a very general feeling of 
surprise, not unmixed with disappointment, that in a com- 
petition of such importance and fraught with such far-reaching 
possibilities for good or evil to our art, the prizes have gone to 
men for the most part inexperienced and unknown, or known 
only as clever draughtsmen. And this whilst others of wide 
experience and tried ability are known to have taken part in 
the competition. This unexpected result, together with a 
certain air of mystery that has seemed to shroud all the details 
of the programme and all the acts of the committee, has 
inspired an amount of newspaper comment and criticism that, 
whilst in a way flattering, as seeming to show a wide popular 
interest, has been on the whole unfortunate, for it has tended to 
befog the real issues, has given our zealous correspondents a 
chance to air their grievances or their hobbies, and has dis- 
seminated a deal of misinformation which not always being 
pertinent came perilously near at times to being impertinent. 
As for instance, an article published while the drawings were in 
the hands of the committee, and before they had had time to 
come to any conclusions, which in an ex-cathedra manner 
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took up the cudgels in favour of a certain style and a particular 
disposition of plan. This article, or editorial, was, no doubt, 
honestly and innocently written, it showed more than a passing 
familiarity with architectural styles, and was both earnest and 
readable, but in spite of the absence of intention to offend, pro- 
bably much ‘to the writer’s surprise and disgust, it had, and it 
seems to me rightly, to many readers the appearance of an 
attempt to influence the minds of the jury, as had also the 
doubtless equally innocent publication in one of our dailies of 
a reproduction of one of the competing designs, with appro- 
priate reportorial elucidation. 

After the names of the four selected competitors were made 
public the newspaper comments took an even wider range, and 
all the picturesque aspects of the contest were brought out and 
made the most of. Without a shadow of reason, without an 
atom of reliable evidence, it was affirmed or insinuated that all 
the participants were ignorant or biassed, while little or nothing 
was brought out tending either to explain the feeling of disap- 
pointment that existed very generally, or to remove it. To-day 
that feeling still persists in all its force, and I should not be 
surprised if it had even infected the committee itself, and made 
the gentlemen who compose it feel, individually and collectively, 
that it might be an open question whether the great outlay of 
talent, of time and of money on the part of all concerned, was 
destined to produce commensurate results. There is one 
factor, as far as I have been able to see, that more than any 
other single one has tended to bring about the present state of 
dissatisfaction, and that is the action of the architects most im- 
mediately concerned. I mean the originally invited com- 
petitors. 

In order to point out what seems to be the weakest link n 
the chain, I shall have to go back to the first steps taken and 
follow the competition through all its stages, and I would say 
here that I put forward my arraignment of the profession in all 
diffidence, having found the greatest difficulty in getting reliable 
information upon many important points. 

It was generally understood when the programme was first 
sent out that Professor Ware had drawn it up, and this I have 
no doubt influenced the invited competitors not to cavil at 
conditions which might seem unwise to them, but which were 
new and untried and therefore not proven to be bad. It was 
most unfortunate, whatever the reason, that the programme 
was not thoroughly discussed by the invited architects and its 
provisions weighed, and where found wanting their objections 
and the reasons for them brought to the notice of the committee. 


The members of the committee are not only exceptionally 
intelligent and fair-minded men, of the highest standing, but 
they showed in the programme an evident desire to make 
every reasonable concession to the architects, in order to 
secure the best possible results. They were hampered, with- 
out definitely realising it, by not knowing exactly what kind of 
a cathedral they wanted (how far to carry the compromise 
between church traditions and modern innovations), and still 
more by finding in architectural practice no definitely de- 
veloped rules for the conduct of competitions, and no consensus 
of opinion on the subject amongst such of the architects as they 
sought guidance from. The resulting programme seems to have 
been a patchwork of entirely good but partly irreconcilable 
conditions. 

The first of these difficulties, while forcing them to leave 
their instructions vague in important particulars, was unavoid- 
able, and seems to have been judiciously met by the proposed 
selection of four equally favoured designs, The other difficulty 
should have been remedied, it seems to me, by concerted 
action on the part of the invited competitors, who had a 
splendid opportunity to render a most valuable service, the good 
influences of which would have been felt in all future competi- 
tions. A protest against such of the conditions as seemed 
objectionable would, if properly undertaken, have increased the 
respect of the community for them and for their profession, 
while the present status is harmful to us all, and diminishes our 
power for good. 

Of course, whether it is an unloaded gun, an innocent live 
wire or a subway manhole, it is much easier for the onlooker to 
explain the case to the coroner’s jury than for the victim to 
profit fully by his past experience. One cannot say “I told 
you so,” or use the ex fost facto argument in any form without 
feeling a little mean, and my only excuse for doing it now is 
that the weaknesses I see now I did not see before, and they 
are not isolated instances, but part and parcel of our develop- 
ment as a profession. The full discussion, therefore, of any 
shortcomings there may be in the competition, one phase of 
which has just been watched by us all, will help to clear the 
way for more intelligent future action, whether this particular 
complication ever recurs or not. The programme for the 
cathedral competition seems to be fatally defective in the 
following particulars :— 

First. In trying to unite a paid competition amongst invited 
competitors with an unpaid competition open to all comers. 
Either one may be brought to a successful issue, but only 
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under entirely different conditions. In the former the selection 
of a certain limited number of competitors presupposes that 
any one of them would become the architect of the building to 
the satisfaction of those inviting him, and that his work or his 
attainments have satisfied them upon that point. All the com- 
petitors start fairly and equally, and the sending of designs 
under a cipher is meant to continue that fairness and equality 
up to the moment when one competitor is chosen. There is no 
more reason in such a competition for holding a public exhi- 
bition of the designs than for choosing the competitors by public 
ballot. A public exhibition after the selection of the design or 
the award of prizes is interesting and justifiable in the case of 
quasi-public buildings. ais 

In the other, the open-to-all competition, there is no guarantee 
whatever that the originator of the design selected will be 
qualified to undertake satisfactorily all the duties of architect. 
The design may be the unquestioned best, the indications of 
construction, or the estimates, or specifications may be all that 
could be desired, and yet the designer himself not satisfy the 
requirements of the responsible committee ; whether it be his 
youth or inexperience or the colour of his hair, they will not 
and should not be asked to accept him, unknown and unsought 
by them, just because after a careful comparison and a full 
opportunity for investigation they have chosen his design. The 
open competition naturally, if its conditions are fair and the 
prize important, will be liable to attract a large number of com- 
petitors, a large proportion of whom will be comparatively 
young and inexperienced. If everything is fair the chances are 
in favour of a certain number of unknowns being chosen. The 
public exhibition before the award in such a case would seem 
to be a most excellent safeguard against the dissatisfaction 
which is otherwise almost sure to develop in some quarter. I 
am assuming that the open competition we are discussing is for 
a building of sufficient importance to attract public attention. 
If the public interest centres on one or more of the designs, 
their preference is worth knowing and weighing, if it does not, 
that fact alone makes any general complaint impossible. The 
cipher is of but little use where there is a public exhibition, as 
the favourites are sure to be known; on the other hand, it is 
not nearly so valuable a safeguard, as favouritism is much less 
to be feared in the face of public comment. 

The building cannot, in an open competition, be un- 
restrictedly given to the author of the successful design, and 
that is the weak point of such competitions in this country 
where there is no recognised standard of professional pro- 


ficiency. Perhaps safeguards could be elaborated, such as 
examinations or the right to associate another and qualified 
architect with himself, which would make it reasonably safe and 
sure to appoint the successful designer. 

Second. The pledging of the committee not to exhibit the 
designs without the consent of all the invited competitors. 
This question should not have been left open, but should have 
been settled by the common action of the architects themselves 
before getting to work. As it is, being, I believe, about equally 
divided, both sides feel that they are hardly used. Whether to 
exhibit now or not is, as I have indicated above, dependent 
upon the other conditions. In this instance it has certainly 
been unfortunate and the direct cause of much of the dis- 
satisfaction, that the committee have felt that they were 
pledged, until relieved by the unanimous action of the invited 
architects, to the profoundest reticence as to all their actions. 
So that a great competition in which every intelligent person 
was interested has been, and still is, shrouded in mysterious 
gloom. 

Third. There seems to have been an intention on the part 
of the committee to get from the architects the slightest sort of 
sketches giving motives only with but a hint of detail, and from 
amongst these to select a limited number for further elaboration. 
This intention, as I say, was obvious, but it was not made 
binding, and there was plenty of time. The result was that 
each competitor used all the time he could, feeling sure that 
some at least amongst them would have carefully worked out 
drawings, and not wanting to be left at too great a disadvantage 
in point of rendering. An architect could have made this part 
of the programme so as to obtain more equal results, and con- 
sequently a fairer chance for comparison. The moral of it all 
is that we should all of us put our shoulders to the wheel and 
not spare ourselves. Whenever we have a chance use it to 
bring about collective and united action in such direction as 
seems best. Let us act through the Institute, the chapter, the 
league, or through fortuitous groups brought together through 
the prospect of engaging in competition, but let us always act 
together. 

With full liberty of discussion, in constant intercourse with 
men of the most diversified callings, in a quasi-judicial position 
between our clients and their contractors, we are in no danger 
of becoming narrow, and can surely, if slowly, build up that 
necessary body of traditions and precedents which will be 
recognised and accepted by the public as soon as we learn to 
live up to them ourselves. 
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GREEN STREET COURTHOUSE, DUBLIN. 


AT the meeting of the Dublin Corporation on Monday a letter 
was read from the secretary of the Incorporated Law Society 
forwarding a memorial of the president and council on the 
subject of the Green Street courthouse. The memorialists 
set out that they considered the existing courthouse of Green 
Street was too small for the efficient despatch of public busi- 
ness, and it became a cause of grave inconvenience and detri- 
ment to practitioners and suitors, practitioners having frequently 
to stand in the crowded passages for long periods, a state of 
affairs which was not calculated to promote the rapid and satis- 
factory discharge of the business of the court: that the Green 
Street courthouse was used for the holding of six criminal 
commissions in the year, presided over by the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and also eight criminal sittings presided over 
by the Recorder of Dublin, for both the county and the city of 
Dublin, as well as for the civil business of the county and city 
of Dublin: that consequently when the Commission and 
Quarter Sessions Courts for the city of Dublin were sitting 
simultaneously for business, the latter has to be carried 
on in a small court situated at the Halston Street side of 
Green Street courthouse, which, for inadequacy of accommo- 
dation, inconvenience, and unhealthiness, infinitely transcends 
the last-named courthouse. The memorialists therefore prayed 
that the Council might be pleased to take into consideration 
these matters with a view to having the grievances remedied 
by the erection of a larger and more convenient building con- 
taining adequate accommodation for the public, the suitors, and 
practitioners ; and further, if it should be requisite, that the 
Council should enter into communication with the Government 
on the subject, with a view to getting them to remedy the 
grievances complained of. 

Alderman Flanagan said that the subject was an important 
one, and suggested that the memorial should be printed and 
circulated. 

The Chairman said that the subject had for some time been 
under the consideration of the Council. The courthouse had 
been used for other counties as well as Dublin, and it had been 
thought unfair that the entire expense of renewing and repair- 
ing it should be saddled on the county or city of Dublin. 
There had been negotiations on the subject, and as the Town 
Clerk was acquainted with the various phases of the case, he 
(the chairman) would suggest that the matter be referred to 
him for a report. 


Mr. Dennehy said that everything connected with the 
courthouse and prisons was out of the hands of the representa- 
tives of the people and in the hands of the British Government, 
who ought to build a new courthouse. The Corporation had 
no power in the matter. : 

Sir George Owens considered the courthouse a disgrace to 
the city. He had been often obliged to leave it through 
illness, ; 

Mr. Miley said that with regard to the expense of renewing 
the courthouse, in the negotiations referred to the Treasury 
were to give 13,000/,, and the county of Dublin also agreed to 
give a large contribution, so that these negotiations had no 
such object as saddling the city with the entire expense of 
renewing the courthouse. 

Alderman Dillon said that the idea of building a new court- 
house was out of the question. The Town Clerk should report, 
not generally upon the subject of the memorial, but specifically 
as to the conditions under which the enlargement and repairs 
of the courthouse might be undertaken. 

The matter was referred to the Town Clerk for a report 
from him. 


THE VYRNWY RESERVOIR. 


A PARTY of members of the Shrewsbury Corporation on Tues- 
day in last week visited the great reservoir which has been con- 
structed by the Liverpool Corporation. They were met by the 
resident engineer, Mr. R. T. Martin. The following report 
of the conversation with him appears in the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle :— 

Naturally, as the party progressed under Mr. Martin’s 
obliging guidance, conversation turned upon the question of the 
dam’s stability and safety. Doubt, if not fear, may have 
prompted many a question, but the engineer’s replies lacked 
nothing in the way of sanguine confidence, and it must be 
admitted that his explanations were on the whole received as 
generally reassuring. : 

“Ts there,” inquires one, “‘any sign of the dam’s having 
‘given, however slightly, either outward or downward ?” 
“Not the slightest,” replies the engineer. “We might not 
have been surprised had there been a slight subsidence or 
bulging under the immense pressure—and still the wall have 
been none the worse for it—but, as a matter of fact, we fail to 
detect even the most infinitesimal variation from its true line 
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and its original form. It has not moved or varied a hair’s- 
breadth as far as we can detect.” ‘ 

“Ts there any possibility of the water percolating through 
the masonry, or penetrating its bases, and so loosening it?” 
asks another. ‘“ None whatever. Its foundations rest upon 
the natural bar of rock that crosses the mouth of the valley 
here, and the lie of that rock is in the reverse direction to the 
masonry of the dam. The masonry, again, is interlocked 
throughout, and the interstices between the joinings of it are 
filled in and rammed solid with specially prepared concrete. 
Well, the truth is that I should look for leakages through 
possible faults in the bases of yonder hills sooner than through 
the masonry of this dam. All the concrete used is subjected 
to aération for seven days, and is then tested up to a pressure 
of 500 lbs. per square inch. And another point to be remem- 
bered is that all the springs existing under the site of this dam 
were gathered, given free vent, and carried clear away, SO as 
effectually to prevent the undermining action of such springs 
beneath the dam.” 

“« Will the overflow of such a weight of water tend to injure 
the dam?” “ Well, if it should—which I dispute—the process 
must be a very slow one.” 

“Js the overflowing compensation water strained at all 
before being discharged?” “Oh, no; we send it you just as 
we receive it.” 

“It has been suggested that the dam, instead of being 
carried across the valley in a straight line, would have been 
better had it followed a curve, with its convex side towards 
the lake, so that increase of pressure would only have tended 
to increase its power of resistance. What think you of that ?” 

“Oh, believe me, the straight line is more than strong 
enough. The curve would have yielded us no better security. 
At Rivington, in Lancashire, there is a dam formed of two 
walls at right angles, enclosing a part of the reservoir, and, 
besides, they are earthen embankments ; yet they are perfectly 
secure.” 

‘‘ Would extraordinary pressure of wind or storm upon the 
lake have a dangerous effect on the dam?” “I don’t antici- 
pate it. The lie of the length of the lake is, you see, nearly 
east and west ; the greatest weight from surface pressure would, 
therefore, most likely be forced one way or the other, and if 
eastward it would be impelled directly against the base of 
yonder hill, and not against this dam, which is situate to the 
south-eastward, thus evading, as it were, the pressure’s more 
direct impact.” 
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“But, sir, wouldn’t the impulse given to the weight of water 
in the lake towards the dam endanger it?” “It matters little 
whether the water behind the dam is five miles or twenty miles ; 
the area of the lake or its weight of water does not, in pro- 
portion to its increase, increase the pressure upon the dam, 
nor does it proportionately increase any danger of its rupture.” 

“What is the average rainfall in the watershed supplying 
the lake?” “I believe it averages about 80 inches per 
annum.” 

“That is a large average, is it not?” ‘Yes, undoubtedly.” 

‘Then, supposing that the dam did give way—only sup 
posing such a thing—what would happen to Shrewsbury ?” 
‘‘ Well, it is difficult to imagine any such an event. As regards 
Shrewsbury, however, it may rest in assured security. By the 
time the Vyrnwy waters reached your town they would have 
been pretty well spread and spent. But, I may repeat, such an 
accident is beyond the range of probability ; nay, one may 
fairly say it is impossible.” 

In reply to another remark as to the character of the work 
as a whole, Mr. Martin pointed out how one chief security for 
the excellence and strength and durability of the dam lay in 
the fact that no part of it was done under “ contract,” but was 
carried out by the Liverpool Corporation’s own employés with 
every possible precaution, vigilance, patience, and care. Nothing 
was “scamped” or hurried over. Everything was “ thorough.” 

The embankment has reached such a stage of advancement 
as affords a sufficient indication of what it will be when com- 
pleted. Its length is 1,172 feet, its greatest thickness at base 
is 120 feet, its height from the lowest part of the foundation to 
the parapet of carriage road on the top is 161 feet, the total 
quantity of its masonry is estimated at 260,000 cubic yards, 
and its total weight at 509,700 tons. First, the party inspected 
the method adopted for regulating the outflow cf the “com- 
pensation water” for the Vyrnwy and the Severn; compen- 
sating gauge-valves control it, opening proportionately with the 
rise of the water-level in the reservoir, and closing inversely 
with its fall. At present the outflow is at the rate of 
Io million gallons per day, and, in addition, 40 million gallons 
are discharged on four days in every month. There are two 
sets of these valves—one near each end of the dam, thus 
affording alternative use should one or other require clearing 
or repair. In case of necessity these compensation valves 
(acting practically as “waste overflows”) are capable of dis- 
charging a far greater volume of water—probably not less than 
150 million gallons per day. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE VILLAGES. 


THE members of the Archzological Section of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute made their second excursion of the 
season among the quiet villages of Worcestershire south 
of Droitwich. The first place visited was St. Peter’s, where 
the church has undergone many alterations, notably in 
the erection of a half-timbered clerestory when the roof was 
raised in the fifteenth century. After a glance at the beautiful 
churchyard and a finely-timbered house adjoining it, the party 
proceeded to Himbleton, where there is a church of remarkable 
interest. The original structure was Norman, as the south 
door and the remains of a curious cross on the roof testify. A 
wooden porch was erected in the fifteenth century, which nearly 
conceals the Norman doorway. It is exceedingly picturesque, 
with its carved barge-boards and pretty arcading. There is 
much stained-glass in the church, the most interesting being 
some of the thirteenth century in the east window. The 
building is about to suffer restoration, so that the visit was 
well timed. It is to be hoped that it will be altered as little as 
possible, and that the quaint irregularity of its dormer windows, 
and the distortion of its wood porch, may remain undisturbed. 
The tower, perhaps, might with advantage be restored to its 
original condition; it is wood and comes down into the 
church a little east of the west wall. It was planked outside 
some forty years ago, and is not certainly fair to see. In other 
respects the church is as picturesque as it is interesting. On 
leaving it the party were courteously invited into a beautiful 
house of great antiquity close by, where the old fire-dogs told 
of the days before coal was used. From Himbleton a short drive 
brought the party to Huddington, where there is a fine Tudor 
house, surrounded by a moat. The archzologists were most 
kindly received by the present owner, Mr. J. Smith, who gave 
them interesting particulars of the history of Huddington 
Court. In Gunpowder Plot days it was owned by the Winter 
family, some members of which were concerned in the con- 
spiracy. The visitors were shown the window in the top storey 
which commands a distant view of the road from Dunchurch. 
Here watch was kept for the messenger who should bring news 
of the success or failure of the plot. If, when he came in sight 
of the watcher at this window, he waved his hat, it would 
- mean that all had gone well for the Winters ; if he kept his hat 
on his head, they knew that it would be desirable for them to 
disappear from public view as completely as possible at once. 


The church, standing very near to the court, is picturesque. 
The parish contains only some sixty inhabitants, and has 
neither parson nor publican in it, church service being con- 
ducted by a neighbouring clergyman. A drive of a little over a 
mile brought the party to the village inn of Crowle, where 
dinner was greatly enjoyed. After this refreshment a charming 
drive showed to perfection what variety of beauty can be found 
in Worcestershire scenery. The villages looked at their best, 
the rich foliage of the elms being still at its brightest, and the 
cottages being half-hidden in roses. The next halt was made 
at Spetchley, where the churchyard is dark with immemorial 
yews, and where, as at each of the other churches visited, there 
is a picturesque wood porch. After a short stay here the party 
proceeded to Worcester, where the Dean and Canon Knox- 
Little had kindly arranged for the section to see the cathedral 
after it was closed to the general public. The visitors were 
conducted through the building by the Canon. 


THE PROPOSED SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT DOUGLAS. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of shareholders in the 
company which has been formed for the purpose of construct- 
ing a suspension bridge from the base of the Victoria Pier to 
Douglas Head has been held, for the purpose of considering a 
proposal to increase the capital of the company to 100,000/., by 
the creation of 58,500 new ordinary shares and 1,500 new 
founders’ shares of 1/. each. The chairman, Dr. Wm. Abbotts, 
stated that the reason for the increase of capital was, that at 
first it was thought that a small bridge of an unpretentious cha- 
racter would be sufficient, but after inquiry it was decided to 
erect a larger and more commodious bridge. The engineer, 
Mr. Jerram, explained that the approach would be from the 
new enclosure at the north side of the Victoria Pier. It would 
run round towards the town at a gradient of 1 in 12, where it 
would cross the new roadway, giving a headway of 18 feet. 
Under that portion of the approach it was proposed 
to erect waiting-rooms, shelters, &c., where they would 
not obstruct the view. The approach would then take 
several curves until it reached a height of 10 feet above 
the Peveril Hotel. The bridge would then cross the 
beach, at a gradient of 1 in 15, to the Imperial Hotel on 
the Red Pier, and the height then would be rio feet, 
or 25 feet above the Imperial Hotel. The span from the 
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Victoria Pier to the Red Pier would be 380 feet. From that 
point the bridge would cross the inner harbour, a span of 
4to feet to the rear of the Fort Anne Hotel, on to the ordinary 
road to Douglas Head. The estimated cost of the bridge is 
120,000/,, and it will be made of the best steel. With the 
approaches the length of the bridge will be 2,300 feet, but in 
order to avoid the necessity of passengers traversing ~ the 
winding approaches at the Victoria Pier, a lift will be provided 
to the level of the bridge, and a similar contrivance will be 
placed on the Red Pier. The meeting decided unanimously 
to increase the capital as suggested, and the chairman said that 
it was proposed to lay the foundation-stone of the new bridge 
in August, if possible. He thought he could almost promise 
them that they would get a member of the Royal Family to 
perform the ceremony. In connection with this huge tunder- 
taking, it is proposed to lay a marine drive around Douglas 
Head, similar to that at Llandudno. This road, which will be 
cut out of the solid rock, and will extend for three and a quarter 
miles along the coast, will be 30 feet wide, and in addition there 
will be a footpath not less than 10 feet wide. The cost of the 
work is estimated at 18,ooo/, and a company entitled “The 
Douglas Head Marine Drive Company, Limited,” was registered 
in Douglas, with a capital of 40,0007. It is intended to issue 
one-half of this amount of shares, and 12,000 have already been 
taken. The directors intend to put 500 men to work at once, 
and it is confidently anticipated that the new drive will be 
completed by next Easter. 


TREATMENT OF CEILINGS, 


TH ceiling is perhaps the part of an apartment that calls 
tost loudly for decoration, and no architectural feature is more 
susceptible of it, where it might be introduced with more effect, 
or give more pleasure to the inmate ; yet this feature we almost 
invariably neglect. We naturally look up for beauty ; however 
lovely the earth, the sky, both night and day, presents us with 
greatef charms} we are cheered in our outdoor hours by its 
ever-changing pictttre, for which a flat white plane is a miser- 
able substitute In our indoor life. To houses of the very 
highest €lass these remarks will apply, for it is a feature which 
hs not had its due proportion of attention, in point of decora- 
tion, in any class of buildings, from the cottage to the palace. 
There certainly can be no more fitting place for decoration in 


the habitation of a being created upright. Can inconsistency 
be more extreme than that presented by thousands of apart- 
ments, where a rich, elaborately-decorated carpet is under the 
feet, and a plain, dead, flat ceiling above? In the interior of 
Arabian buildings the ornaments almost invariably become 
richer, more delicate and minute, as their height from the floor 
increases, and the most exquisite productions of the artist are 
lavished on the ceiling. With respect to the form, the curve is 
at all times preferable to the flat, though the latter by various 
means, is capable of great beauty also. No very great 
additional height is required in order to have a curved ceiling, 
as, whether coved or segmental, the rise need not be very great. 
For rooms of great pretension there is no form more noble and 
natural than the vault and dome, particularly the latter, whether 
hemispherical or segmental, as far as it suits the plan or can 
be adapted by pendentives or otherwise. It is the best 
substitute for the blue vault of the sky, the starry concave of 
the heavens. It was a fine idea of the builders of the mosque 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople—a conception in advance of ours 
—to make the curve of its dome so flat that it should seem to 
correspond with that of thesky, and bea portion of the firmament. 
We want an enlarged, improved, enriched, and at the same time 
inexpensive system of interior decoration, for domestic and ecclesi- 
astical, commercial, and other buildings, in our Anglo-Classic 
styles. For churches, collegiate and other buildings in the 
Pointed style, we have examples in our cathedrals and other 
buildings, which prove that the genius of interior decoration 
was once amongst us, as well as the taste to employ it. At 
Henry the Seventh and King’s College Chapels ; the oratory at 
Beauchamp Chapel; the Temple Church; Wolsey’s Hall, 
Hampton Court; Christ Church Hall, Oxford ; Westminster 
Hall, and others, we have ceilings and roofs that might vie 
with any that Europe could show. For assistance in evolving 
a system of Classic decoration we might look to some parts of 
the Continent. Exterior decoration there has sometimes pro- 
bably been carried too far, a few Continental edifices exhibiting 
ornaments so minute and fragile as to seem at least unfit for 
exposure to the weather in any climate. But this could not be 
said of interiors. The Moorish or Morisco-Spanish archi- 
tecture suggests to us what richness might be produced by very 
simple means ; their icicle pendents, inlays, and casings, and 
purely geometrical and imaginative ornaments, are very effec- | 
tive, and with them they often produced greater results than 
we, with all nature to imitate, have attained to. But the art of 
interior decoration was better understood and more success- 
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fully practised in the great age of modern art in Italy, and 
indeed throughout the Middle Ages, than at present in any 
country. We never had any decoration to be compared with 
the mural and fresco paintings of the Italians, and there is 
probability in the supposition that their system was obtained 
from remains of the ancients, which time or violence has not 
spared to us. Beside the curved and richly-emblazoned ceil- 
ings produced by the Italians, and the pictorial embellishment 
of their walls, ours might symbolise poverty itself. The ceil- 
ings of the principal apartments of a Roman, Genoese, 
Venetian, or Florentine palace were considered as most im- 
portant features, and on their design and execution the highest 
talent was employed. In ecclesiastical buildings the contrast 
with ours would be still greater. Whilst the interior of the 
churches of Italy glow with every rich hue of the marble 
quarry, and are virtually galleries of art, what is the aspect 
of ours? 


THE BUILDINGS OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


SPEAKING of the Exhibition buildings proper—that is to say, 
of the three palaces of various industries, of the fine arts and of 
the liberal arts, and of the stupendous machinery palace, to 
which the name of the architect, M. Dutert, deserves to be 
permanently attached—we may justly say, says a correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, that from the point of view both 
of construction and of chromatic aspect they are unique and 
quite novel. Let us examine first of all the machinery palace, 
which presents the unparalleled phenomenon of a superficies of 
61,500 métres, covered by a roof 420 métres long and 115 
m¢tres span, flanked by lateral galleries each 15 metres broad, 
and preceded by a monumental vestibule. This magnificent 
nave is composed of twenty arches, two of them double— 
namely, those at the ends—and eighteen single, the twenty 
being bound together by horizontal cross beams, which at the 
same time support the light frames in which the glass roof is 
set. The weight of iron in this nave is 7,784,519 kilogrammes ; 
the weight of iron in the gables is 1,200,0co kilogrammes ; the 
weight of iron in the lateral galleries is 2,986,056 kilogrammes. 
The height of the roof at the apex is 43 metres. In order to 
give a better idea of its immensity, we may say that the 
Vendéme Column and the Arc de Triomphe could stand 
beneath its roof; that the Palais de I’Industrie could be put 
inside it twice over ; that 20,000 men could manceuvre at ease, 
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and cavalry execute charges. It is, in short, a twelve-acre 
room. ‘The roof is four-fifths glass and one-fifth covered and 
decorated with armorial bearings and emblazonments of the 
various countries and principal towns of the world. When 
this fifth was measured in order to calculate the pay of the 
painters, it was found to contain nearly five acres. 

The novelty of this palace consists in the fact that the roof 
is without pillars or tie-rods, it rests on the ground and formsa ~ 
colossal obtuse ogival arch, something like a ship turned upside 
down. Each arch consists of two arcs of elliptical form which 
meet at the summit. This form was chosen because, for so 
broad a space, a greater development of curve was needed than 
that of the old Gothic arch, composed of two arcs of a circle 
and well suited to buildings, like cathedrals, where the height 
is much superior to the width. This new elliptical ogival arch 
has the advantage of dispensing with supporting pillars, inas- 
much as the spring of the arch, brought comparatively to a 
point, rests directly on the foundations of masonry on the level 
of the ground. The profile of the arch remains intact, and the 
view embraces the whole palace from end to end without 
obstacle. Neither girders nor ties are needed ; the point fixed 
solidly on the foundation of masonry suffices. Each arch is 
constructed of two elliptical pieces composed of four corner 
irons bound together by colossal latticework of angle iron, and 
presenting the form of an enormous double T iron. The 
weight of each of these arches is nearly 200 tons, and in order 
to allow for the influence of heat and cold on such a volume of 
metal, where the contraction and expansion would exceed a 
maximum of one and a halfinches, the arches are articulated at 
three points—at the apex and at the two springs. 

In the construction of the other palaces the iron framework 
has been designed always with this same object of suppressing 
girders, tie-rods, cross-bars, and anything that interferes with 
the openness and purity of the span. On the other hand, there 
has been no attempt to conceal the constructive methods. On 
the contrary, the characteristics of the Exposition, notably of 
M. Formigé’s palaces of the fine and liberal arts, are the frank 
display of all the material used and the logical adaptation of 
these materials to the end in view. Here nothing is borrowed 
or copied from Greece or Italy, or Norman Gothic or French 
Renaissance, or from the styles of Louis XIV. or Louis XVI. 
The iron is not concealed beneath plaster, brick, or ashlar. No 
account is taken of the old-fashioned distinctions between noble 
and plebeian materials. All the inventions of modern industry 
collaborate in the common work—sfa/, stucco, faience, terra- 
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cotta, enamelled lava, enamelled bricks, lacquered zinc, mosaic, 
all sorts of colouring matters, brilliant glass, the whole palette 
of polychromie. Each of these palaces consists of a central 
entrance surmounted by a cupola and flanked by long galleries. 
The cupolas are covered with glazed tiles of white, turquoise 
blue, and yellow, arranged in mosaic style. The cupola rests 
on an attic of blue and rose bricks in alternate layers, and sup- 
ported by consoles crowned with vases, and between each pair 
of consoles is an @él-de-beuf. From these blue-and-white 
cupolas suggesting the delicate tonalities of Persian art, the eye 
descends to the grand entrances, composed of three arches, 
surrounded by archivolts in terra-cotta and medallions on 
enamelled grounds in the tympanums. Three niches in the 
upper part receive allegorical terra-cotta statues of the fine 
and the liberal arts. The facades of these palaces are com- 
posed of square pillars of T iron and lattice-work, filled in 
with slabs of terra-cotta, with self-colour arabesques and floral 
designs, and of broad panels of iron frames, filled in partly 
with brick and partly with vast round-topped windows. Each 
of these palaces is surrounded by an arcade, occupied by an 
uninterrupted series of cafés and restaurants of most varied 
aspect and decoration—Russian, Dutch, Belgian, English, and 
French. In these elegant palaces of iron and terra-cotta the 
two constructive elements remain clearly defined. The terra- 
cotta is rose ; the iron is painted a dark turquoise blue. Inside 
the grand naves of each palace are formed of arches of 
53 metres span, placed at distances of 18 metres, and united 
by tie-beams of lattice-work. These arches spring from 
square pillars or pylones, built of T iron and lattice, and 
filled in with terra-cotta slabs. Inside, as outside, the iron is 
painted turquoise blue. The palaces of the fine and of the 
liberal arts are each 230 metres long by 80 métres wide. The 
two cupolas are each 54 métres high. The tonality of 
these two palaces is peculiarly gay and distinguished. 
The architectonic lines, while not being at all varied, are 
saved from monotony by the variety of the surfaces, and 
by the polychrome alternation. The tall square pylones 
too, with their network of blue iron lattice and their crowning 
ornaments of unwonted curves and scrolls, are novel and 
amusing. And yet when one reflects one finds that, novel and 
original as the whole result is, the elements are not unfamiliar, 
at any rate to those who have followed recent archeological 
researches, ‘The inspiring influence of M. Formigé has been 
Persian art; his cupolas, with their tiles of turquoise and pearl, 
are Persian ; his square pylones, with their crowns of strange 
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scrolls, are Persian in form; his use of faience and terra-cotta 
is a development of Persian ideas. The prime source and 
originating inspiration of these two palaces, which are the most 
original architectural productions that the Exhibition has 
occasioned, the suggestion of the pylones, of the ornamentation, 
of the colour scheme, of the blue, white and yellow tiles of the 
cupolas, the explanation of the prevalent turquoise blue, are all 
to be found in the two rooms in the Louvre Museum, where the 
Dieulafoy collections are exhibited. M. Formigé has been 
most happily inspired by the grandiose remains of the Palace of 
Artaxerxes which M. and Madame Dieulafoy brought back 
from their famous excavations at Susa ; and by combining the 
constructive methods of modern metallurgy with the tonalities 
and ceramic methods of Achzmenidean art, he has started 
architecture on a new track, and perhaps invented the hitherto 
non-existent style of the nineteenth century. 

The Palace of Various Industries, in the centre of which 
rises the great dome of the Exhibition, is less happy in concep- 
tion. The architect, M. Bouvard, has not ventured to be 
original, but has covered his facades with heavy and conven- 
tional ornamentation, painted and gilded to such a degree that 
the structure loses all character. The best part of this palace 
is the dome, which, however, is overloaded with gilding and 
painted a disagreeable chocolate colour. M. Bouvard is 
evidently of opinion that iron is a base metal, and that the best 
thing for an architect to do is to hide it ; nevertheless the 
metallic structure of the dome asserts itself as a very remark- 
able piece of work, even after the marvels of the Eiffel Tower 
and of the machinery gallery. In the first place, it is not easy 
to build a dome 60 métres high, and, secondly, iron architecture 
is still in its infancy. In this dome, in spite of paint and gild- 
ing, we cannot but admire the manner in which the metallic 
architectural lines have been appropriated to the decoration. 
The Exhibition of 1889 may be truly said to be a colossal 
improvisation, but still it has been a field for the manifestation 
of the eminently artistic genius of the French. That famous 
Eiffel Tower itself, a miracle of simplicity of construction and 
of the logical utilisation of materials, is not without beauty. 
The lines of the tower are elegant ; the sweep and inclination of 
the arches are grand ; the general aspect is imposing. There is 
a certain piquancy, too, in the fact that at the foot of this gigantic 
iron tower, which M. Eiffel has built simply to show how 
thoroughly he has mastered.the secrets of colossal metallic 
construction—at the foot of this tower, which is really useless 
except as a toy and-a pastime for our Jd/asé civilisation, 
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M. Charles Garnier has reconstituted in a series of specimen 
buildings the whole history of the human habitation and of the 
architectural art, from the homes of the troglodytes and the 
tents of the lacustrine peoples down to the characteristic dwell- 
ings of our own epoch. M. Garnier’s magnificent object lesson 
is one of the great attractions of the Exhibition. Each race, 
each period has its house, and that, too, not a miniature model, 
but a real dwelling, often built of solid masonry, and inhabited 
in many cases by people in appropriate costume, who sell re- 
freshments—of course of modern production. On the Etruscan 
house, for instance, a contemporary inscription informs you 
that beer may be had within at threepence a glass— Bock A 
30c.” In the Gallo-Roman house, also, beer is sold. The 
Egyptian house is surrounded with a garden designed and 
planted according to the most authentic documents. The 
Persian house of the time of Darius is exquisitely decorated 
with tiles copied specially by clever ceramists. The Greek, 
Roman, Assyrian, Hebrew, primitive Indian, and Pelasgian 
houses are reproduced, if not with rigorous exactitude, at least 
with intelligent probability. Besides there are specimens of 
the dwellings of the Germans, the Russians, the Aztecs; in the 
midst of a lovely garden of palm trees are Arab and Soudanese 
dwellings ; here are Chinese and Japariese houses, and, con- 
trasting with them, the rough homes of Laplanders and Red- 
skins, 

M. Garnier’s lesson has been completed by several of the 
South American Republics, which have lodged their exhibits in 
wonderful pavilions copied wholly or in the main details from 
Aztec or Incas monuments. These rich and curious structures 
occupy the ground to the west of the palace of the liberal 
‘arts, and if we continue our walk south-west we shall pass a 
series of exotic buildings, an Indian pavilion, a Chinese house, 
a Japanese palace, a Siamese pavilion, and finally we find our- 
selves in an exact reproduction of a street in Cairo, with over- 
‘hanging moucharabis, a mosque, a minaret, cafés, bazaars, the 
whole peopled by fellahs and natives exercising various trades. 
There is even a donkey station and native drivers who have 
fifty white asses for the service of the public. In this corner 
everything is genuine. The moucharabis, the woodwork, the 
faience, the tiles, the goods, the dealers have all been brought 
from Egypt, and the delicately-sculptured minaret was repro- 
duced by means of gelatine casts from the minaret of Kaid-Bey, 
a masterpiece of Arab art of the fifteenth century. From the 
Cairo street we may take the Decauville railway and get trans- 
ported in seven minutes to the Esplanade des Invalides, where 


the architectural object lesson is continued even on a grander 
scale. The exhibit of the Ministry of War, for instance, is 
lodged in a magnificent palace in the Louis XIV. style, a verit- 
able monument, preceded by a Medizeval drawbridge and port- 
cullis. But the chief curiosity of the Esplanade des Invalides 
is the French Colonial Exhibition, which is at once industrial, 
scientific, ethnographical, and architectural. The Algerian 
section is quartered in a model town composed of reproductions 
of the most characteristic monuments of Algiers. The Tunisian 
section is likewise lodged in a complete town, with streets, 
bazaars, mosques, minarets, and a theatre, peopled by natives, 
with their families. Tonkin, Annam, Cochin China, and other 
countries which are either French possessions or under French 
protectorate are represented by splendid or curious specimens 
of native architecture, inhabited by ethnographical specimens, 
or at least guarded by native soldiers. The Dutch Indies, too, 
are represented by a complete village, or kampong, where sixty 
Javanese—men, women, and children—live and exercise their 
trades, Then the Esplanade des Invalides has become an 
exotic microcosm of the most curious and gaily various aspect, 
alive with a miscellaneous and amusing population of Arabs, 
Kebyles, Khroumirs, Canaques, Annamites, Senegalians, and a 
dozen other types of black or yellow races. The Colonial 
Exhibition will demonstrate a fact which even the French them- 
selves scarcely realise, namely, that France has colonies 
besides Algeria, and that those colonies are rich, productive, 
and widely disseminated over the surface of the globe. This 
Colonial Exhibition is worthy of a special study from the 
political and economical points of view. 


JOHN HUGHES OF HUGHESOVA, 


A TRULY representative Englishman, Mr. John Hughes, passed 
away very suddenly in St. Petersburg on June 29, under the 
effects of an apoplectic stroke, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. He was the originator and managing director to the New 
Russian Company’s immense iron and steel works and rolling 
mills, the largest in Russia, situated on the Steppes of 
Ekaterinoslav, near Mariupol and the Sea of Azof. The rapid 
development of the metallurgical and coal industries of the 
basin of the Donetz has in fact been greatly due to the strong 
initiative and practical skill of John Hughes, ably seconded by 
his four sons. So important has the result of his labours 
become that the Russian Government thought of giving his 
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name to a town of some 15,000 inhabitants which has sprung 
up round the centre of his prolific activity. When he first 
began work here twenty years ago there was nothing on this 
now flourishing spot (named after its founder as Hughesova) 
but the wretched hovels of a few shepherds with their sheep 
and dogs. But the indomitable perseverance and untiring 
energy of John Hughes soon created a busy and populous 
settlement out of a vast and dreary wilderness; and the great 
industry which he founded now supplies the Russian railways 
from St. Petersburg to Samarcand. The Russians had no 
reason to refuse him their support, as he worked entirely with 
Russian materials produced on the spot. The deceased was 
born at Merthyr. At an early age he entered the Cyfarthfa 
and the Ebbw Vale Works, and afterwards started a mecha- 
nical factory of his own at Newport, Monmouthshire. Sub- 
sequently he became well known as director for many years of 
the Millwall Iron and Shipbuilding Works, where he invented 
the hollow stringer and constructed the celebrated Millwall 
shield, which withstood the tests better than any other armour 
in England. This brought orders from the Russian Govern- 
ment, and through acquaintance thus made with the Russians 
Mr. John Hughes was induced to go out and make personal 
inspection of the rich mineral deposits of southern Russia. 
Eventually he formed a company in London and concluded a 
contract with the Russian Government in April 1869, for the 
establishment of the works already described. The funeral 
service was attended by most members of the British 
colony and several eminent Russians, including Admiral 
Popoff, the famous inventor of circular ironclads. The body 
was afterwards shipped home for interment in England. The 
prestige of deceased with the Russian authorities was very 
great. He was universally esteemed and respected. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


10237. Job Deeley, for “ Improvements in syphon flushing 
cisterns.” 


10252. Nicolas C. Parascho, for “ A self-ventilating appara- 
tus for air-tight chambers, to allow escape of air from behind 
door during the closing of door.” 

10254. Michael William Finn, for “ Improved cask for 
cement and other dry goods.” 

10262. Herbert James Morris, for “An improved pipe-joint.” 

10285. Henry Inkson Harris, for “ Improvements in appara- 
tus for opening and closing doors.” 

10297. Daniel Knowles, for “ Improvements in sash-lifts.” 

10305. John Preston, for “Improvements in composite 
metal sash-bars and frames for glazing and other like purposes, 
and in the mode of manufacturing them.” 

10320. Sidney H. Perman and John Walter Heighton, for 
“An improvement in chimney terminals and ventilating tops.” 

10369. Henry M. Girdwood, for “An improved ventilating 
appliance.’” 

10378. Charles Coops, for “ Improvements in paving.” 

10386. Robert Kerr, for “ Improvements in the formation of 
wall and other surfaces of brick or other suitable building 
materials for the advantageous reflection of light therefrom, and 
for economy of cost in respect of facing bricks.” 

10486. George Smith, for “The admission of fresh air 
through ventilators in sash-frames.” 

10498. Edward Wright, for “Improvements in locks or 
door fastenings.” 

10509. Frederick Tomlins, for “Improvements in and 
relating to nails and bolts.” 

10518. Charles H. Hobbs, trading as T. R. Frinneby & Son, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in distemper or whitewash brushes.” 

10530. Thomas Widdowson, for “Improvements in doot 
springs.” 

10546. Thomas Ellis, for “ Improvements in sash-fasteners.” 

10562. Henry Brockmann, for “ A combined garden tile and 
drain pipe.” 

10565. George A. Hobson, for “ Improved constructions of 
metal floorings or roofings for bridges and other structures.” 

10566. Thomas P. Hawksley and William R. Gowers, for 
“ Improvements in speaking-tubes.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, JULY 19, 1889. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MR. ARTHUR W. EARLE, hon. secretary (fro tem.), writes :— 
“The committee of the Architectural Association having 
sanctioned the formation of a new class for the purpose of 
sketching and measuring up old work in London during the 
vacation, I beg to call the attention of members of the Asso- 
ciation to the preliminary meeting, which will be held at No. 9 
Conduit Street, on Monday evening next, July 22, at 7.30 P.M. 
Members wishing to join who are not able to attend will please 
send in their names to me, at 44 Mortimer Street, W.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALTHAM.—July 22.—For Building Weaving-shed and Pre- 
mises. Mr. Matthew Watson, Architect, 7 Hargreaves Street, 
Burnley. 

ARMLEY,.—July 25.—For Building House, &c. Mr. Frederick 
W. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Entrance to Baths. 
Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under- Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNF.—For Building Three Houses, Moss- 
ley Road. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects. 

ASPATRIA.—July 23.—For Building Detached Residence. 
Mr. William Bell, Architect, Nook Street, Workington. 

ASHBOURN.—July 20.—For Building Infant School. Mr. 
George M. Coulson, Architect, All Saints Chambers, Derby. 


BELFAST.—July 23.—For Construction of High-level 
Sewer, &c. Mr. T.C. Bretland, City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Belfast. 

BINGLEY.—July 27.—For Rebuilding Two Cottages. 
C, J. Ferguson, F.S.A, 50 English Street, Carlisle. 

BROMSGROVE.—July 24.*—For Building Police Station, 
with Petty Sessions Court. Mr. H. Rowe, County Surveyor, 
17 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

Bury.—July 27.—For Additions, &c., to the Athenzeum. 
Mr. E. Simpkin, Architect, 4 Agur Street, Bury. 

CLERKENWELL.—July 22.For Additions to Police-court. 
cee Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 


COCKERMOUTH.—July 20.—For Building Three Bridges at 


Mr. 


ed 


Warthole. Mr. J. B. Wilson, Surveyor to the Cockermouth 
Union Highway Authority. 
CROSTON.—July 22.—For Extension of Gasworks. 
Henry Green, Gas Engineer, Preston. 
EDINBURGH.—For Alterations to Premises, 25 Waterloo 
Place, for the Gas Commissioners. Mr. P. L, Henderson, 


Mr. 


Architect, 112 George Street, Edinburgh. 


ELLAND.—July 20.—For Building Block of Eight Houses. 
Mr. Garnet, Victoria Road, Elland. 

FULHAM.—July 24.—For Retaining-wall, Boundary Walls, 
Gates, Landing Steps, &c. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Surveyor, 
Vestry Hall, Walham Green. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—July 24.*— For Building Resi- 
dence. Messrs. Richardson & Simpson, Architects, 26 Bond 
Street, Leeds. 

GREAT HORTON.—July 20.—For Building Weaving-shed, 
Boiler-house, &c. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, 
Queensbury. 

HALIFAX.—July 23.—For Fitting Yard for Agricultural 
Show. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, George Street, Halifax. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 20.—For Building Eleven Houses 
and Shops. Messrs. Judson & Moore, Architects, 4 Dale 
Street, Bradford. 

HuLLt—July 26.—For Completion of Bridges (Ironwork, 
Brick, and Terra-cotta Work). Mr. A, E. White, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

LEEDS.—July 22,—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Infants’ School, Classrooms, &c. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 
46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For Enlarging Organ Chamber, St. Matthew’s. 
Mr. C. H. Wilson, 8 South Parade, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—For Erection of School Buildings, Kirkdale, 
Messrs. Duckworth & Medcalf, Architects, 77 Lord Street, 
Liverpool. 

LURGAN. — July 20.—For Remodelling and Reseating 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. H. Macdonnell, Belfast Bank, 
Lurgan. 

NEW BromptTon.—July 23.—For Building Three Cottages, 
Arden Field. Mr. W. Tozer, 17 Kingswood Villas, New 
Brompton, Kent. 

NEW WorRTLEY.—July 20.—For Building Four Houses, 
Mr. C. F. Wilkinson, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 

NORTHAMPTON,—For Building House and Stabling. Mr. 
Samuel J. Newman, Architect, 30 Abington Street, North- 
ampton. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 
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NORTHALLERTON.—July 19.—For Erection of Factory 


Buildings. The Secretary, Tarpaulin, 
Linoleum Co, Limited, Northallerton. 


NORTHAMPTON.—July 19.*—For Building Additions and 
Mr. H. P. Markham, 


other Work to Property at County Hall. 
Clerk, County Hall, Northampton. 


OSWALDTWISTLE.—Aug. 1.— For Building Public Hall, 
Workshops, and Alterations to Local Board Offices, Oswald- 


twistle. 


OXFORD.—July 22.—For Repairs and Improvements in 


Eastern Avenue of Meat Market. Mr. 


F.S.A., Architect, 17 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 
PONTARDULAIS.—July 25.—For Building Chapel. 


William Jones, Pandy, Pontardulais. 


PorT TALBOT.—July 29.—For Building Parish Room. Mr. 


E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 


RADCLIFFE.—July 27.—For Erection of Three Pavilions 
and other Brick and Joinerwork at Playgrounds. 


veyor to the Local Board, Radcliffe. 


Brattice-cloth, and 


Railway Inns. 
Whitby. 


Edward G. Bruton, Workhouse. 


Erecting Premises. 
Street, Worcester. 


Mr. 


Station, Shrub Hill. 


The Sur- | Warehouse. 


Workington, 


RAWCLIFFE BRIDGE.—July 20.—For Building 54 Cottages, 


Shop, and Slaughter-house. Mr. H. B. Thorp, 


RIPLEY.—July 24 —For 


Architect, Goole, 


Building Primitive Methodist 


Manse. Rev. W. Shaw, Alfred Street, Ripley, Derby. 


RUNCORN.—July 24.—For 
Retaining Walls, Waterloo Bridge. 
Improvement Commissioners, Runcorn. 


ROTHERHAM.—July 23.—For Supplying, Erecting, &c., Two 


Removing 
The Surveyor to the 


and Rebuilding 


W. Tate, Bognor. 


Cylindrical Double-flued Steam Boilers with Fittings, &c., and 


other Works. 


William Bell, Architect, York. 


SANDAL MAGNA.—July 19.—For Building Board Schools. 
Mr. William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 


SILLOTH.—July 
The Secretary, 
Aspatria. 


SMALLBRIDGE.—For Building Storerooms. 


Jackson, 347 Halifax Road, Rochdale. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 
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(LIMITED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


“PALL MALL” gi 


PLATES. 


FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND 


TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Extra Rapid, 41x31, 1/; 6}x 43, 2/3; 84x 64, 4/3 per do. 
Thickly Coated do. do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 45 
Do, Landscape do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 ,, 
Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 


FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 


For Improvement Works, Bedford Street, Bognor. 
S. Reynolds, Bognor ; : 


WEDNESBURY.—July 20.—For Restoration of Parish Church. 
Rev. J. Eckersley, the Vicarage, Wednesbury. 


WHITECHAPEL.—July 23.—For Building Additional Nurses? 
Rooms and Medical Officer’s Residence at the Infirmary. Mr. 
B. J. Capell, 70 Whitechapel Road, E. 


WHITBY.—July 19.—For Alterations to the Tunnel and 
Mr. Robert Lennard, Architect, Cliff Street, 


WINCHFIELD.—Aug. 1.—For Repairs, Painting, &c., at 
Mr. J. A. Eggar, Architect, Farnham. ~ 


WORCESTER.—July 20.*—For Taking Down Buildings an 
Messrs. H. Rowe & Son, 17 Foregate 


WORCESTER. — July 30 —For Additions to Passenger: 
Mr. Ward Armstrong, Worcester Station. 


WORKINGTON.—July 20.—For Building Two Houses and 
Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, 


TENDERS. 


BOGNOR. 


. £267 15 oO 
A *, 249 14 6 


CARDIFF. 


For Enlargement of Board School, Crwys Road, Cathays, 


ailway Station. Mr. Cardiff, for 387 Additional Children. Mr. GEORGE E. 
ROBINSON, Architect, London and Cardiff. Quantities by 

Mr. H.J. Treadwell, Waterloo Place, London, and Cardiff. 

Jones Bros., Cardiff . : : : . £2,850 0 oO 

Burton, Cardiff . ; y : ‘ . 2,849 0p. 

Stephens & Bastow, Bristo ; : ; - 2,700 ens 

Hopkins, Cardiff : . 4 : «/ (2628 6-50 

Sheppard & Co.} Cardiff . ; : : « 2,504) G0 

Mr. Alfred W. J. Davies, Cardiff 3 ; : z . Baapeo- o 

W. Davies, Cardiff : 2,432 0 0 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


age 


E.c. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Wurk, 
il Cases. 


Lurton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. © 
“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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CAMERTON. 
For Byre and Hayloft, 122 feet long and 22 feet wide, at Studs 
Farm, Camerton, Cockermouth, 


Whole Tenders. 


H. Archer, Dearham . a ps £479 Io 0 
R. Duglas, Workington ; a ee: 
J. BORROWSCALE, Cockermouth (accepted). 424 7 6 
Jotnerwork. 
H. Archer, Dearham . : : too O30 
Graves, Lindsay & Co, Cockermouth 160512 6 
iy Robinson, Cockermouth . n : re (as: 
T. Armstrong, Cockermouth : 40" 7.6 
A. Thompson, Brigham ; , : 149 0 O 
T. Reay, Cockermouth : : . , Bags 1 G6 
Slaterwork. 
J. Walker, Cockermouth , : : LF tO) 2 
T. Mandle, Maryport . : : : 105, OFS 
T. Armstrong. A - : 59 13. 9 
CHLBRIDGE. 
For Building Two Labourers’ Cottages, for the Celbridge 
Guardians. 
esisynch ¢ >, : ; : 5 . £230 0 0 
DROGHEDA. 


For Screw Pile Bridge across the Boyne, Drogheda. 
Gundon & Co. , Drogheda : ‘ £1,985 0 oO 
T. GIBSON, Westminster (accepted ) . 1,500 0 O 


EASTBOURNE. 

For Fittings, &c., at Police Quarters at Town Hal), Eastbourne. 
Pope.” . : : ‘ 3 PE IO% ONG 
Tomkinson 5/e 15 ee 
Peerless 57 10. (Om 
DOVE & Son (accepted i AQ?! ON eee 

EWHURST. 


For Building Stables, Repairs, &c., at Prawl’s Farm, Ewhurst. 
Mr. HENRY CARD, SD ae Lewes. 
Comport, Northiam : . 


GAINSBOROUGH. 

For Making-up Five Streets, for the Gainsborough Local 

Board. Mr, D. G. MACDONALD, Surveyor, Gainsborough. 
Cliff, Lincoln ; : : 


407 20ae 


8 o| 


‘FOLKESTONE. 


For Building Central Portion of the Victoria Hospital, near 


Radnor Park, for the Committee of the Folkestone Vic- 
toria Jubilee Hospital. Mr. JOSEPH GARDNER, Architect, 


2 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. aay 
H. Reason, Folkestone . : : : £8, 099 O,O 
. Q. Pitts & Son, Folkestone 8,063 0 oO 
G. Prebble, Folkestone 7,990 0 O 
T. Tunbridge, Folkestone 7,900.0 O 
W. H. Holdem, Folkestone 7,860 0 O 
H. Moody, Folkestone 7.500" $ On O 
H. R. Mercer, Folkestone 7650 Ouro 
Hayward & Parsons, Folkestone acO0e Oa oO 
D. Baker, Folkestone 7,548 0 O 
R. Webster, Folkestone 7,390 0 O 
W. Bucks, Folkestone (accepted ) 7,300 Oe .O 


HEIGHTON. 
For Taking Down Old Premises and Building Public-house, 


the Hampden Arms, Heighton, for Mr. R. Towne. Mr. 

H,. CARD, Surveyor, Lewes. 
Ockenden & Son, Seaford . £910 ) {o> 
M. Woolgar, Newhaven 830 0 oO 
Hughes, Bishopstone . 806 oOo oO 
C. Morling, Seaford 7900; O 
G. Chapman, Newhaven 785 0 O 
J. B. THORPE, Lewes (accepted) . FAO OO 


For Building new Blacksmith’s Shop, Heightont Ton Mr. Re 


Towner. Mr. H. CARD, Surveyor, Lewes. 
G. Chapman, Newhaven ; : : > £53950 On 
M. WOOLGAR, Newhaven (accepted ) 50°50 0 


HOPE. 

For the Extension of Classroom at Llandfynydd Board School, 
for the Hope School Board. 

W. E. SAMUEL, Wrexham (accepted) . : 


LEWES. ; 
For Painting and Decorating the County Asylum Dining 


. £220" Or On 


Halls. Mr. H. CARD, County anes Lewes. 
J. Finch, Haywards Heath . ._ LLIOnce a 
E. Kent, Haywards Heath . 3 ; : OF On O 
S. KNIGHT, Cuckfield (accepted ) é ; 96 15 oO 


LLANELLY. 


, 302 . 
Bradley, Lincoln . , EGS 11 o For Extension of Board School, Darenfelen, Llanelly. 
Dawson, Lincoln . 346 2 0' Speake & Parry, Rassa Beaufort, Mon. + Oome ze Ol 
Roberts, Oakenshaw yi 1o o! John M. Jenkins, eee : 95 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bris oF Quanritizs, SpeciricaTions, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Czurriricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracve’s Taxes, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., rendin. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &ec. 
- &c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


THE MIDLAND |@<~ 


JOINERY CO. 


WATER SEREEL, BIRMINGHAM. 
ANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS “JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
&e., &e. 


Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on a Tie tion for Deli at any Port or 
Railway bdtation, for all eusiotion of pe oh be text: 


BATH STONE {Pelected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use, 
Address—-YOCKNEY & CU., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


|SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & COQ. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, Xc., 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITH OGRAPHED 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


oO. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd. ,City Road, London,N.|\g9 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 


Write for Illustrations, Testimioatals and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
->PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


WHITE’s SYSTEM), 

1G A ros en ches, Schools, 
Le flices, &c. 

« Estimates and full Lah ticulars 
on application 
THOS. GREGORY. & CO, 
LV HAW Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
ZAEING Joinery Works, 
EE 4 Clapham Junction, 


JOHN DALE, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, ae Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AKD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONWONGERY, 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished i in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C, E, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDOE, 


8.2 


COLLINGE'S 


AND 


TRRAY'S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


8.W: fifeen FRICTION HOIST. 


WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 
ONE HAND ROPE, 

: SIMPLEST Mgity ie ee HOIST 

London eindeer 5 <j HOUNDS- 


ij DITCH, Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 
on application. 


AWARDS— 
Edinburgh and York Exhibitions, 1986, 
Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887. 


\ HINDLE, NORTON & CO., 


OLDHAM, 
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LONDON. r fell e Oe i eae 

i d Additions at Strand Union Schools, Mill- | For Building Casua ards an eceiving Wards in Bear 

as ei ieee ed nceroe for the Guardians of the Strand Yard, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for the Guardians of the Strand 

Union Mr. W. G Cross, Architect. Quantities supplied Union. Mr. Wm. S. Cross, F.RI.BA, Architect, 15 

by Mr. H. E. Pollard. Outer Temple, Strand. Quantities by Mr. H. E. Pollard. 


z heringham = P ‘ Pl 40 Om Casual Wards. 
pa ae 5 : ; ‘ ; ; APeie o oO B. Nightingale . ‘ : ° 29303 0 Oo 
Hall & Beddall 11,307, nOmeo Garlick & Horton - +O,24 bane O 
Macey : gl, 220 sO MO 7-Glemence _. : é : é . O25B REDE TO 
Clemence 10.545 10 tO Patman & Fotheringham . : 5 ‘ i) 05235 oa 
D. Laing. : 10,662 0 oO Hall & Bedall 2 P : 9,169 © Oo 
Hart Bros. 10,653.40 80 Longley & Co. . ; ‘ : A 9175 0 oO 
Holliday & Co. 10,333 70 VG Dorrell & Co. . : . F : OL? a. AO 
Patrick & Son. 5 ; 5 ‘ 10,270 0 O Bissett & Sons . 9,100 0 O 
Holloway 2 : ‘ : : ; 10,062 0 O Patrick & Son . 9,080 0 oO 
C. Dorrell : ; : ; 0,703" "0 Va Stephens & Bastow . 8,997 0 Oo 
C. Wall . p : ; : c 9,198 0 oO Laing & Son 8,990 90 oO 
: : . - ‘ F W. M. Dabbs : 5 : 8,868 0 o 
For Erection of Police Station, Wick Road, Victoria Park, for 
Ad nob Brass & Son . : : : 8,773 9 0 
the Commissioners of Police. Well Bros 8449 0 0 
; F : : : SOMO eee : - : : : ? 
ye Morse Sin Pe J. O. Richardson 8,430 0 oO 
J. Chappell & Co. . : ‘ eer loz 210: _O Swe Receiving Wards. 
E. Lawrence & Son . : : : ; peed 1200 50 B. Nightingale . 5,141 0 O 
W. Brass & Son 4,100 0 O Bissett & Sons . 5,600 0 90 
W. Shurmur 4,077.0 O Garlick & Horton 4,995 9 oO 
J. Grover & Son 3990 0 o| Longley & Co. . + ¢ ((e = 1. 09 a OASIS 
W. Lorden 3987 “070 Laing & Son . : ‘ : ; : - 4,950.90 0 
Perkins , é 3,980 0 O j-Clemencesy. : : ‘ . . « 4,929 Soro 
arte ‘ : ; z, 3.973" 0 0 Stephens & Bastow . ; : : 43777, OO 
Ansell : P : q OC OmON O Patrick & Son . Cor 5 . . . 4,770 O O 
Scrivener & Co. ; 3,887 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham . ; ; 4,720 0 O 
Lathey Bros. . Shall 1p roles 870 ico weialh& Bedale, 4,662 0 oO 
Fr E W. M. Dabbs 4,661 0 oO 
For Erection of Houses at Bayswater Terrace. Messrs. Benes & Son 4,597.0 0 
EDMESTON & GABRIEL, Architects. ; 
S. Downing & Son } £6 Io! o 16 Wall Bros. . . . A . ° . 4,537 (ome) 
We Brake = Sia , 4614 sts J. O. Richardson : : : ; ; : 4,489 7040 
HearntCoual ' ; ; 4.570 ote Dorrell & Co. 4,260 0 0 
T. Boyee ©. ‘ : ; 4,514 0 oO For Erection of Six Houses upon the Petley Estate. Messrs. 
E. Lawrence & Son . 4,438 O oO WILLIAM REDDALL & SON, Architects and Surveyors, Io 
J. Allen & Son . 4,394 0 O| South Street, Finsbury, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 
W. Smith & Son ; 4,307 0 2a Lascelles . : : ‘ : ‘ ; «£,2,2000RD! 1O 
W. Shurmur . 4;320 102 Of Wie) ne 1,758.0 0 
Kilby & Gayford AZ teiPo: Oo Elkington . : : ; 1,439 15 0 
C. Kynoch & Co. “IOXS |). - f@) Coldwelis . : 1,250 0 O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 


Rdgar Keeling, Teales Co. JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING ¢ 


1) 
Lins ely al 


COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any Manner, epee 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. | 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, WRITE 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. | 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical [Instruments FOR 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. J 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1Zinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
{0,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\ ind Hereford Water Works, 

§ Specially adapted for Con- 
m crete Floors and Street Paving. 


#/ -CLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
Juick setting; test 3 parts 
standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs. 
ver square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, ™ 
And LONDON, | 


MLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ack for“ SuRvEyING Lrsr.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837 


DRAW'NGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS. DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&e. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 


Lowest Terms. 
FINSBURY SRAWTI OFFICE, 
.C. 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. t 


Colliery Signals | 
AND f 
Electric Bells 


| Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free Distance no 


3issesesee+ 


He 


iy SS 
WAS Z 


i 


AWING 
PAVEMENT, E 


MARB_E + WORK. 


- tiles, making joiuts in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete hoe 
EM LEY & SON S L d foundations, é&c. 
9 1m 3] Sam, les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by TELEGRAMS— 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY * MARBLES 
always on hand. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


| 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE LiAs Lrg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 


&c. Railway aud water communication. 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


eduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. J. WR IG fF & COM PANY, 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N 


SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, ( 


“Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ 


FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1888-89, 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W,C 


i i i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. NORTHWICH. 
For Laying Pipe Sewer (570 feet), Segrave Road, S.W. For Building the Gladstone Club, Northwich. 
Rogers & Co., Notting Hill at OF ee aS o oj] John Ravenscroft . « noe SLegged od 
Morris, Twickenbath 3 ; i : ; E 272 OOO Carter & Stelfox ‘ : 4 ; Fi ot) BORON 26 
Adams, Kingsland. . 3 é ; ae 20126! Flevivercesters |. . ; ; : s 1,029. 0-0 
Mears, Saath Kensington P merass! 66 Wo W. MOLYNEAUX (accepted ) ; ‘i A - 993 0 O 
Tomes & Wimpe Hammersmith : ‘ wte2 52" O''O 
Marriott & Co. High Barnet. Cas talipet 230 UO Ne eatin spe cape abet ae CRachandeent 
Nowell & Robssnnenpeten ’ ; Mer ome or Heating Nort ing fie oard School with Richardson’s 
? gS ‘ Patent Hot-water Pipes and Coils (low pressure). 
For Addition to Offices, Dockhead, Bermondsey, for Messrs. W. HasLam,* Harstoft, near Chesterfield. 


Charles Southwell & Co. Mr. LAWTON R. FORD, Archi- * Mr. Haslam’s tender and plan of arrangement was 
tect, St. Thomas’s Chambers, 24 Railway Appreach, | accepted guaranteeing a minimum temperature of 60 deg. 
London Bridge, S E. 


AOMEILEGeO OMe tee gE FLIES FOE 563 8 'o! 0 ; ROTTINGDEAN. 
J. BULLERS (accepted) f ; ¢ é . 495 © o| For Alterations to House at Rottingdean. Mr. H. CARD, 
S. Kipps (wthdrawn) ; . $ PASO GS Surveyor, Lewes. 
For Staircase at the Infants’ School, Elder Road, West | Jeal : Bo hens he fiteaes ah Ree 
Norwood, for the Guardians of Lambeth. Mr. S. R. i TURNER (accepted ) © Re 3 S25 aA eee ee 
SMITH, Architect, 15 York Buildings, John Street, STONE. 
ast oer eGo Peck, £2 P For Construction of Reservoir, for the Stone Local Board. 

ail, bedda o,feckham . : . ZOOL OR 'O . Inskip, Longton . ‘ ; : Re he rome) 
F. & H. F. Higgs, London . : , . 243 0 0 e See ra egos P : , Rese oe) 
Nightingale, London . . . . . oF 243). 0170 Pickthall & Sons. 5 ; ji 2ooMosro 
Lye, Sutton . . . . . . » 23611 4 JoHN MAcKAy, Stoke (accepted) : ; OR TASALORLO 
Garner & Co, Peckham : : 5 ; a 2c OOO 
Deacon & Co., Norwood . : ; ‘ a e25 .Q. 0 SWINDON. ‘ 
j Skee Richardson, Peckham ; 219 o o| For Improvement Works, Rodbourne Road, for the Swindon 

For Works at Champion Hill foieaar, East ye Grove, New Town Local Board. 
for the Guardians of St Saviour’s Union. Messrs. JARVIS H. Hill, Maidenhead . . : . . . £220 0 0 
& Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, Borough, S E. G. Wiltshire, Swindon a ee 

J. MCLACHLAN & Sons, Clapham (accepted) .£820 0 o J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted) . . wy 214 O70 

For Painting Work, &c., at the South-Eastern Hospital, New | For Additions, Alterations, and Enl-rgement of the Gilbert’s 

Cross, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Hill School, for the Swindon Local Board. Mr. BRIGHT- 
T. GAMAGE, New Cross (accepted) . ‘ ae7AS OC O WELL BINYON, AR1B.A, Architect, Ipswich. 

LYDD T. Martin, Maidenhead. . +h on oO 

‘ z . . I Oo oO 

For Repairs, &c, to Ivy House Farm, Lydd, Kent. Mr. H. aa Balones & rok ioc ester 5 : : = Be 15 0 
CARD, Surveyor, Lewes. Marriott & Co, High Barnet . : . - 1,530 0 0 

HAISELL, Lydd (accepted) . : ‘ seen 243) at J. Reed, Plymouth : ‘ . d . 1,519 0 oO 
MELBOURNE. G. Wiltshire, Swindon. z . i g515503120150 

For Heating the Public Hall and various Rooms of the Liberal W. Jones, Gloucester i , P - 1,480 0 0 
Club, Melbourne, near Derby, with Richardson’s Patent H. Flewelling, Wootton Bassett : ‘ H2T457:105 0 
Universal Indiarubber Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes. | T. Barrett, Swindon . . . < $1,459) ONS 

MEADOW FouNDRyY Co, Limited, Mansfield (accepied ). qi WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted ) ‘ ‘ #93 74054G10 
AWARDS. FOR 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. &e., &ec. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. PPP POPPI OF P_OL_OPD PPB OD DD LD” 
BEVLVL LP LPL LLP OLOLFOPLPPYFPFPOFOF OFFI IF Ow 
FOR 
ADVANTAGES. Working Farm Machinery, 
Perfect Safety. ‘ Printing Machinery, 
Can be abs by Unskilled and all purposes requiring small 
ersons. 


Great Economy. power. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
RHE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


- Telegraphic Address : London Office : 
‘* ACME, CARDIFF,” 


141 Queen Victoria 
FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 


Street, E.C. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works. CARDIFF. 
ADAMANT, HULEG” Ske Ells SE: &’s Géltaine, 1887, ana Wenaeels, TBSS, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England 
Registered Trade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


bi SKELSEY'S \\ib 


S) 2 
Ca ADAMANT 
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TAMWORTH. 
For Alterations to Boys and Girls’ School, Tamworth. 
G. Clarson & Son : ‘ ; . : ~£418 0 0 
T. WATTON & SON (accepted) . : ; seg0s 15.70 
TILLINGHAM. 


For Repairs to Tillingham Bridge. 
Surveyor, Lewes. 
Huggett & Catt . : ‘ , * ‘ 
COMPORT (accepled) . : ; : : 
WEST HAM. 


For Construction of Swimming-bath at the Schools, Forest 
Lane, West Ham, Essex. 


Mr. H. CARD, County 


2430515) 00 
30 12/20 


G. SHARPE, Bow (accepted ) F : : 74590100 
WESTHOUGHTON. 
For Laying Sewers (3,000 yards), Westhoughton. 
P. Hitchen, Orrell . : ‘ : Z - £1,422 19 6 
M. Hatch, Coppull . : : ; s WEI SIA a4 00 
H. Hodkinson, Westhoughton . A : 91.313 Gane 
W. Heyes, Bolton . ' 6 5 L217) len 
S. Cowburn & Sons, Hindley 1,204 II Oo 
T. W. Rigby, Westhoughton 1,193 10 6 
H. Wood & Co., Bolton . : TEA Ss ey 
W. Pollitt, Bolton . : . IQli4 eh4e he 
Alfred Watson, Farnworth O74 ened 
J. Horrocks, Westhoughton 966 129 5 
Walkden & Co., Wigan 959 19 5 
T. Evans, Burnley 936 9 oO 
J. Riddell, St. Helen’s - APRS T ; 842 18 5 
EK, ANDREWS, Westhoughton (accepted) . . . 735 > Sieg 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE monthly report to the Edinburgh Water Trustees of Mr. 
Coyne, superintendent of works, states that the number of 
pipes laid during the month of June was 754, of which 6 were 
two and a half inches, 326 three inches, 284 four inches, 
17 five inches, 58 six inches, 61 eight inches, and 2 nine inches 
in diameter. Of the pipes laid 737 were renewals, and 17 were 
in extension of the system. The number of apparatus examined 
for checking the waste of water was 15,082, of which 14,001 
were found to be good and 1,081 faulty or in a state of 
disrepair. The quantity of water sent into the city and 
district for the month was on an average equal to 15,297,233 
gallons per day, which represented 39.69 gallons per head per day. 


AT a special meeting of the Hamilton Burgh School Board 
the accepted offers for the alterations on Hamilton Academy 
were reported to amount to 1,482/. 19s. 1d,, being about 500/. 
above the estimate, and it was explained that Mr. Cullen, the 
architect, by the substitution of cheaper material, had reduced 
them to 1,2852. 2s. 73d. Two offers for plasterwork had come 
in too late, and being lower than the one received in time, 
discussion followed as to whether either should be entertained. 
The architect suggested, as the quantities in the schedule had 
been a good deal altered, that fresh offers should be taken, and 
this was agreed to. 


THE tender of Mr. Henry Lovatt, railway and public works 
contractor, Wolverhampton, has been accepted for the con- 
struction of extensive engine and, carriage works at Bishop- 
stoke, for the London and South-Western Railway Co. The 
works will involve an expenditure of 150,000/, 


ON Wednesday Mr. Justice Chitty gave judgment in the 
suit against the Manchester Ship Canal Company in regard to 
the “variations” from the plans for the construction of the 
Eastham section of the works. The variations were made with 
the sanction of the Mersey Commissioners, but the Dock Board 
were dissatisfied, and appealed to the Court of Chancery. An 
injunction against the company has been granted, but the 
precise form of the injunction has yet to be defined. 


A CLAIM made by the Daresbury Highway Board, against 
Messrs. Nelson & Co., contractors for the Norton Water Tower, 
amounting to 229/. 6s. 4d, for extraordinary traffic over their 
roads, was settled at the meeting of the Board on Thursday 
last week. Messrs. Nelson offered 200/. in settlement, which 
the Board now decided to accept. 


MR. JOHN NEVILLE, of 1 Upper Charles Street, E.C., has 
received instructions to apply his patent system of heating’ to 
the Wesleyan Chapel at Hatfield. 


THE St. Mirren Football Club, Paisley, are about to erect, 
at a cost of 360/.,a new pavilion on theit grounds at West- 
march. The pavilion is to be of wood and brick, of two 
storeys in height, and is,to be fitted up in a very complete 
manner. : 


THE Sanitary Committee of the Leeds Town Council have 
lately inspected the courts and yards in East King Street and 
East Queen Street, in the East Ward, where it is proposed to 
carry out a scheme prepared by the medical officer of health 
for the opening out of that densely crowded district. This 
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will involve the abolition of certain cud-de-sacs and the 
demolition of some old property which is no longer fit for 
human habitation, 

WITH a view of improving Kingussie as a summer resort, 
the Police Commissioners have introduced a new water supply. 
The contract was obtained by Mr. Hugh Ross, Kingussie, the 
figure being about 1,c0oc/, and he has completed the works 
within the specified time. The supply is conducted to the 
town by gravitation, through 5-inch cast-iron piping, a second 
pipe of 4 inches running half-way, while the old connection 
with the river is retained, so as to be available in case of 
accidents. 

THE New Wilts and Dorset Bank, Torquay, is warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
supplied by Mr. G. H. Shorland, of Manchester, 

AT the meeting of the Court of Common Council last week, 
contracts were sealed between the Corporation and Messrs, 
Arrol & Biggart for the construction of the iron and steelwork 
of the superstructure of the Tower Bridge for the sum of 
337,1132, and between Mr. H. H. Bartlett and the Corporation 
for the construction of the masonry, brickwork, and carpentry 
of the superstructure of the same bridge for 149,1227. It was 
stated that the original estimate for the first-mentioned works 
‘was 250,000/._ A contract was sealed between the Haslam 
Foundry and Engineering Company, Limited, and the Corpora- 
tion, for the construction of chillrooms and refrigerating 
machine at the Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford, for 71354 

THE tender of Mr, Hollowell, amounting to 2377, has been 
accepted for alterations to Rugby Police-station. 

THE Hungarian Minister of Public Works has issued a 
notice inviting tenders for a plan and materials for the removal 
of the obstructions at the Iron Gates on the Danube. Par- 
ticulars may be learned on personal application to the Com- 
mercial Department of the Foreign Office. 

LAST week Messrs. Protheroe & Morris offered the first 
portion of the freehold building land known as the Grove 
Estate, Wanstead. ‘The sale took place ina marquee on the 
estate. The property is being developed for a superior class of 
residence for City men, and from its natural privacy is well 
adapted for those seeking tranquillity. There are about fifty 
acres, tithe free, and the land tax is redeemed. It was offered 
in plots having a frontage of 50 feet to Grove Park and a 
depth of from 160 to 230 feet. Mr. Rivers, of Stepney, secured 
one lot at 235/.; Mr. Paperil, Wanstead, two lots at 220/, and 


2957, Mr. Sanders, Wanstead, bought five lots at r9o/. each ; 
Mr. Dutch gave the same sum for three lots ; and Mr. Locks, 
for four lots, paid 1857. each. Mr. Mumford bought a lot, and 
for a corner block, with frontages of 190 and 230 feet and an 
extreme width of 175 feet, Mr. Sanders gave 500/, There was 
a large attendance. 


THE LATE J, RUSSELL MACKENZIE. 


INTELLIGENCE has just been received of the death of Mr. J. 
Russell Mackenzie at Johannesberg, South Africa, where he 
had gone only last year to follow his practice, and where at the 
time of his death he was engaged in the erection of the Gold 
Fields Club, an important building, the outlay on which will 
amount to 20,000/. During thirty years’ practice in Aberdeen 
Mr. Mackenzie designed Queen’s Terrace and Queen’s Gardens, 
was the architect of Rubislaw Church, St. Paul’s Church, Bal- 
later Parish Church, the Aboyne Free Church, the Aberdeen 
Steam Laundry, the Skone Street School, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Scottish Provincial Assurance Company’s offices. 
The laying out of Allonvale Cemetery was also entrusted to 
Mr. Mackenzie. In renovating and reconstructing older build- 
ings the deceased gentleman was largely employed. Specimens 
of his skill are to be seen in the mansion-houses of Pitmedden 
and of Esslemont. Inverurie Town Hall and the Great 
Western Laundry, Glasgow, were built on Mr. Mackenzie’s 
plans, and, speaking generally, his architectural work is to be 
seen in various buildings, from Forfar in the south to Thurso 
in the north. The cause of death was inflammation of the 
lungs, supervening on an attack of typhoid fever, 


A NEW RIVER SHARE IN THE MARKET. 


ON Wednesday Mr. Bousfield (Edwin Fox & Bousfield) sold 
by auction, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, “one entire and 
undivided share in the Adventurers’ Moiety of the estates and 
interests in the New River,” a lot never before submitted to 
public competition since the river was finished in 1613, when 
shares were sold for 1oo/. each, At rare intervals portions and 
fractions of shares have since been sold, and prices have 
advanced in the market considerably. In 1878 a part of an 
Adventurer’s share was sold at the rate of 91,coo/. per whole 
share. There were originally 72 shares, half of which belonged 
to Hugh Myddelton, the projector of the New River, and the 
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: I., who, upon the completion of | by 81,000/.; another, 85,090/.; another, 90,000/. Biddings 

rae, EE eel een te King’s shares | advanced by a thousand at a time to 95,000/.; then a bid was 

fterwards sold by Charles I. to the second Sir Hugh | offered of 96,090/. Other Voices: 97,000/., 98,000/. in two 
Fade e for a fixed payment of 500/. per annum, which is | places, 99,000/., 100,000/, The biddings advanced by sums of 
still continued, while the net return on these 36 shares | 250/., and by hundreds, up to 102,000/. Then a pause. There 
amounted this year to 93,9607. The dividend in respect of the appeared to be five groups bidding at this time, and 
share sold yesterday was for the year ending Christmas last | the price ran up by a hundred at a time, as fast as Mr. 
2,610/., but the value of the share is greatly increased by the rever- Bousfield could count, to 119,000/, One or two groups became 
sionary interest which it carries to “ important future accretions.” silent, but the bids went on bya hundred at a time, and some- 
The nominal capital of the company, as shown by Parliamentary | times by leaps on 3000, and 500/,, until 122,000/. was offered 
returns, amounted at December 31, 1884, to 3,369,933/. In1869the | amidst cheers. “Go on,” said Mr. Bousfield, but all the 
receipts for water amounted to 268,238/, and in 1888 they | would-be purchasers had nearly done; and ina few moments 
amounted to 511,3562. The receipts depend upon the annual | the share was knocked down, amidst considerable excitement, 
value of the properties supplied, and are not dependent upon | for 122,800/. to Mr. W. J. Lancaster, secretary of the Prudential 
the amount of water consumed. The company has the ex- ; Assurance Company. 
clusive right of supplying water to all the northern suburbs, 
including Hampstead and Highgate, the whole of the City of sainaein 5 Las Goi ae al 
London, .a large part of the City of Westminster, wealthy SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
parishes at the West End, and more distant parts of Middlesex : 
and Hertfordshire. The estates belonging to the company | ON Monday the Marquis of Lothian, Secretary for Scotland, 
embrace considerable tracts of land and important properties | opened this building to the public. The institution owes 
in the counties of Middlesex and Hertford, various premises in | its origin to the munificence of Mr, John Ritchie Findlay 
the City of London, and the Myddelton Square Estate, which | chief proprietor of the Scotsman, who anonymously offered to 
comprises about 50 acres, in the very heart of the metropolis, the Board of Manufactures for Scotland a sum of 10,000/. to 
for the most part covered with buildings the leases of which | aid in the establishment of a Scottish National Portrait Gal- 
expire in about twenty years, when the company come into | lery in Edinburgh, on condition that a similar sum should be 
possession of the rack rents. In addition to all this, a bonus is | contributed by the Treasury, and the grant to that amount was 
occasionally declared, one in 1874 being at the rate of 1,008/. | at once voted by Parliament. In 1884 Mr. Findlay offered to 
on each share. The acquisition of this share entitles to a seat | provide whatever funds were necessary to erect a building for 
at the Board. The auctioneers called this an “ Unprecedented | the accommodation of the portrait gallery and of the National 
Auction,” and that description was justified in every way. Ata | Museum of Antiquities, on condition that a suitable and isolated 
quarter-past two o’clock, Mr. Bousfield opened the auction by a | site should be provided. The site at the east end of Queen 
brief reference to particulars. ‘No such sale,” said he, “as an | Street was accordingly purchased at a cost of 7,500/., of which 
entire share has occurred during the three centuries the New | 5,000/. was voted by Parliament, while the remainder was pro- 
River has been in existence. Therefore I think I am justified in | vided by the Board of Manufactures out of their own funds. 
describing it as an unprecedented auction. There is aclear | Dr. Rowand Anderson prepared the plans for the building, 
title for fifty-two years, which is good enough for anything. | which is now so far advanced towards completion that the col- 
We have been solicited to sell this property by private con- | lection of works of art belonging to the Board, with the addi- 
tract, but having taken time to consider, we have determined | tion of a considerable number of loan pictures, has been placed 
that the property should go by public auction, and we have | in two of the galleries for public exhibition. 
refused the offers made to us. I leave the property absolutely The Lord Justice-General, in the course of a speech explana- 
to you. Practically this is an unreserved sale. What is your | tory of what, he remarked, he might call the genesis of the 
price for this particularly unique freehold estate, with its | National Portrait Gallery about to be opened, said that years 
income of 2,610/. a year up to last Christmas, which income | back it became pretty obvious that Scottish national por- 
has doubled within twenty years?” A Voice : 80,000/., followed | traiture was in the air, and that something must be done. But 
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how long we might have waited for that something to come 
about it is very difficult to tell, if it had not been that the Board 
of Manufactures received unexpected but most valued aid from 
a private quarter. In 1882, 0n December 7, they had a com- 
munication made to them from my friend Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, the president of the Scottish Academy, that a gentle- 
man, whose name was in the meantime not disclosed, was 
willing to give 10,0007. to help to make an endowment for a col- 
lection of national portraits, if an equal amount could be had from 
public sources. The Board were at last put in possession of means 
to commence the purchase and collection of national portraits. 
But the only gallery in which it was possible for the Board of 
Manufactures to house the portraits which they had begun to 
‘collect was, unfortunately, occupied by an equally valuable 
institution, the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. The Royal 
Institution on the Mound, as you are well aware, had at that 
time, and has still, its principal room entirely occupied by that 
museum. Of course, it was proposed that the museum should 
be removed to another public building, and it was all the more 
desirable that this should be done because the space for it in 
the Royal Institution was quite inadequate for the exhibition 
of their treasures. But great difficulties occurred, and, as was 
natural, the Society of Scottish Antiquaries were somewhat 
hard to please. I do not blame them, considering the extreme 
value of the treasures under their charge. It was not at all an 
easy matter to find in any other public building accommodation 
that would satisfy them. Now it was at this critical moment 
that our valued friend, although he still continued anonymous, 
stepped in to the rescue again, and offered the sum of 20,000/. 
to erect a building which should be capable of providing ac- 
commodation for the Society of Antiquaries as well as for a 
National Portrait Gallery. Thus armed with an endowment, 
and with the prospect of a building, everything appeared to the 
Board in rose colour. But I dare say all who hear me are 
aware that estimates for building are very shifty things, and 
that when you begin to build you require to count the cost upon 
a rather extravagant scale. Well, the end of it all is that our 
anonymous donor has provided, first and last, including the 
10,0007, which he gave for the endowment originally, a sum of 
50,000/., which he has placed in the hands of the Board of 
Manufactures. Youhave this day to acertain extent seen the result 
of this munificence. Of course it is for the present an incom- 
plete building—necessarily so, The front towards Queen Street, 
as it originally stood before the wings, which are in course of 
erection, presented, undoubtedly, a somewhat bald outline, and 


I am afraid prejudiced somewhat the public against the 
building altogether. But you have already seen—I mean the 
citizens of Edinburgh have seen—what a different character it 
has assumed since the wings began to be erected, and par- 
ticularly since the west wing has been completed, all but the 
tower, which shows you in what way the wings are to be 
associated with the central building by means of a parapet 
running round the whole. When that is completed, I think I 
may venture to say that there will not bea finer building in the 
city of Edinburgh, or perhaps in Scotland. The architect in 
designing this building, as an architect always should do in 
designing any kind of building, took into account what was the 
nature and the extent of the accommodation required, and then 
he considered what was the best style of architecture to secure 
that amount ofaccommodation. ‘The accommodation required 
was of a nature which you can easily now understand, and the 
style of architecture which he adopted was, in his own words, 
“the Secular Gothic of the latter half of the thirteenth century, 
a style that lends itself readily to the purpose of the building, 
and secures the greatest amount of light to those rooms that 
must be lighted from the side only.” There is one detail in 
connection with the design of this building as to which I should 
like to say a word, and that is the niches which are left all 
round for statues. There is no doubt, I think, that the union of 
sculpture and architecture is a most desirable union. It is 
much too little studied, I think, in this country ; and in regard 
to this particular building, it surely would be most appropriate 
that these niches should be filled with statues of eminent 
Scotsmen of times past. The difficulty ina case of this kind 
is to make a start. Who is to be the first donor of a statue? 
Because I need hardly tell you that we look to you and the 
people of Scotland generally to provide these; but I will 
venture to say, from my own personal knowledge, that if we had 
once made a beginning—once got the first statue erected, I 
know it will be followed by others. 

I cannot help going back once more to the gift of our 
anonymous friend. I think the one distinguishing feature 
of that gift is that it is entirely national in its purposes, in its 
aims, and in its results; and in that respect I cannot recall—I 
may be wrong—any gift of at all the same amount that has 
ever been made for purely and thoroughly national purposes. 
That, I think, is the distinctive character of this gift which 
gives it so much importance and so much value. It was not to 
be wondered at that this gift and the use made of it should 
attract a great deal of public attention, and that there should 
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be many speculations as to who was the anonymous donor, 
and a great deal of curiosity, and investigation, I might almost 
say, for the purpose of finding it out. But I am happy to tell 
you that speculation is now to come to an end ; that curiosity 
is to be satisfied, and the donor is to stand face to face before 
you. He is a distinguished citizen of Edinburgh, given to all 
manner of good works, an intelligent lover of art, a zealous 
archeologist, and Commissioner of the Board of Manufactures. 
If that seems like a conundrum, I can only say I think it is 
one of easy solution, and you must, I think, all have arrived by 
this time at the conclusion that the donor is Mr. John Ritchie 
Findlay. : : 
Mr. Findlay, in returning thanks for the kind reception 
given to his name, in the course of his observations said :—I am 
proud to see what was long with me a mere day-dream take 
concrete shape in the institution so handsomely housed in this 
building. The conviction that Scotland ought to have a 
National Portrait Gallery had haunted me long before I had 
the faintest idea that I could ever help to realise it. I have 
lived considerably more than half a century in Edinburgh, and 
Edinburgh has been very good to me in every way. I have 
taken this mode of showing my gratitude. But if in the month 
of August 1833, when I first beheld “Edina’s palaces and 
towers,” anyone had whispered to me that I should be the 
means of adding another to her many noble edifices, I should 
have laughed the prophet to scorn—and so would all of you had 
you been there. Asa matter of fact, 1 was a very little boy 
when I came to Edinburgh fifty-five years ago, and instead of 
the proverbial sixpence which “the self-made man” always has 
in his pocket, I had not a single brass farthing. I was not 
only poor, but dependent, and it would be gross ingratitude in 
me to the memory of him to whose bounty I mainly owe my 
position in life if I were not to mention on this occasion, and 
before this assemblage, the name of my grand-uncle, Mr. 
John Ritchie, one of the founders of the Scofsman, whom 
many of you remember, and whose name I bear. I have 
been most fortunate in my colleagues and associates in 
business, and I desire especially in this regard to acknowledge 
my obligations to my friend and partner Mr. James Law, to 
whose genius for organisation and management the recent 
prosperity of the Sco¢smaz is very largely due. When in course 
of time it became clear to me that I could afford to do some- 
thing personally towards establishing a National Portrait 
Gallery, I had to consider how the business could be managed, 
and it seemed to me that the Hon. Board of Manufactures 
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was, by its very constitution and the cognate nature of its 
existing functions, the one body of all others through which 
such a project could be best carried out. At the same time, I 
desired to have some slight control over the disposal of the 
funds, and some small say in the arrangements, and I thought 
that the only way I could manage this was by getting myself 
appointed a member of the Board. And here I have to make 
a confession. To achieve that end I did what I believe no one 
connected with the Scotsman ever in the course of its whole 
existence did before or since. I asked a personal favour of the 
Government of the day, and obtained a seat at the Board. 
Very soon after becoming a member, I confided my purpose to 
my valued friend Sir William Fettes Douglas, and through him 
my original offer was made in 1882. For several years Sir 
William was my sole confidant at the Board, but as he became 
anxious to have his responsibility shared by some other member, I 
ventured to communicate his wish and my secret to my right hon. 
friend the Lord President. To four persons only has my con- 
fidence till to-day been limited. It is out of my power, my 
lord, to give my hearers any adequate notion of my obligations 
or my gratitude to Sir William Fettes Douglas and to the 
Lord President. Further, at the risk of my remarks taking 
somewhat of the aspect of a general thanksgiving, you will allow 
me to refer to my friend the architect, Mr. Rowand Anderson. 
His work is before us ; he, too, has had his troubles in carrying 
it out—some of them, no doubt, as is the fashion with architects, 
of his own making, but not, perhaps, on that account more 
easily borne or overcome. Finally, to all my colleagues in the 
Board, who attend its meetings and take an interest in its 
affairs, I beg leave to tender my sincere thanks for the in- 
variable courtesy with which they have treated the views— 
troublesome enough, perhaps—of the “anonymous donor,” as 
expressed to them generally through Sir William Fettes 
Douglas. But for the Board, but for its influence, and its 
sagacious conduct of the whole business, this thing would pro- 
bably never have been done; it certainly never could have 
been so weil done. To the Board is really due the credit of 
having added this Gallery to our national institutions ; it has, 
perhaps, the still more remarkable credit of having, through the 
leverage supplied to it, extracted from reluctant Governments 
no less than 15,000/. towards its establishment. There never 
was a sum like this got for Scotland in this way before; but 
that is no reason why the like should not be done again. 

The Secretary for Scotland then declared the Exhibition 
open, and the contents of the galleries were inspected. 
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TESTIMONIAL. 


Sirs,—I h : re reece : : ia: ; 5 : 
todtentie ck ne Sage in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


- » and in every case they gave satisfaction, 
hey are secure in whatever 


Messrs. W, & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
or used for the above-mentioned purposes. 


I remain, yours obediently, 
R. DAVIES, Architect. 
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Wilson fireproof Venetian blind the slats are made of metal, 


NEW CATALOGUES. crimped or corrugated to give them the necessary stiffness. 
They are enamelled in any desired shade or colour, and ren- 


WE have received an illustrated catalogue for 1889 of patent 
rolling blinds (Mr. James Godfrey Wilson, 907 Broadway, 
New York, patentee and manufacturer). Mr, Wilson has since 
the publication of his 1887 catalogue greatly improved all his 
rolling blinds, and added to his list of manufactures many other 
blinds and shutters. These are fully illustrated in the new 
catalogue, which amply fulfils the aim of the author—to compile 
a comprehensive and exhaustive pamphlet on the subject of 
rolling shutters and blinds. It is stated in a note to architects 
and builders that detailed plans, showing various methods of 
preparation for the reception of rolling blinds, rolling partitions, 
or steel shutters, will be forwarded with free instructions on 
application. There is also a useful warning that purchasers 
should beware of fraudulent and worthless imitations. A great 
improvement in the construction of the Wilson rolling Venetian 
blinds is that they are now all strung upon a galvanised steel 
cable of seven strands, manufactured especially by Mr. Wilson, 
and entirely superseding the single strand of wire formerly 
used, and also making the blinds ten times stronger. The 
rolling Venctian blind takes the place of the cumbersome and 
unmanageable folding blind, and, as it obviates studding out 
and boxing, extra space is gained in the room, in addition to 
the improved appearance of the room, The blind is easily 
worked, and is also a protection against thieves. ‘The various 
illustrations suggest the further artistic effects than can be 
secured by the use of this species of window furniture. Har- 
mony with the surroundings of the room can be secured by 
judicious selection out of a variety of choice woods. The 
rolling blinds are in use for exterior as well as interior purposes, 
and to mention one instance, no more useful adjunct could be 
devised for verandahs to form a cool shady piazza around the 
house in hot weather. In introducing the Wilson English Vene- 
tian blind, Mr. Wilson states that he has but one standard of quality, 
and that is the highest. Second quality articles are not manu- 
factured. Among the illustrations of these is shown the English 
Venetian blind hung on Wilson’s patent metallic ladders. These, = 
it is stated, impart an exceedingly rich and substantial appear- _— 


ance to the blind, besides being imperishable, and always fresh : . 
and new in look. ‘This arrangement of metallic hangers is | dered indestructible by a new process. The purposes to which 


capable of very ornamental treatment, as will be seen from the | the shutters and blinds can be and are applied are too numerous 
accompanying sketch, which shows engraved work that may | to detail; among them the rolling partition is likely to be in 
be finished in oxidised silver, old brass, or ormolu, &c. In the | request for schools and other buildings. For school purposes, 
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in addition, there is the Wilson rolling black-board partition, | 


the name of which is self-explanatory. Rolling partitions for 
dwelling-houses, or wherever else ornament 1s desired, can be 
decorated according to will. The flexible car blind is another 
useful appliance. Rattan window-screens can be applied to 
windows, porches, &c. There are also the rustic splint shade 
with ventilating top, specially excellent in schools and churches; 
sliding blinds in solid panels, plain or carved, &c. Wilson’s 
patent rolling steel shutters and doors for store fronts, ware- 
houses, goods sheds, &c., form another important branch of Mr. 
Wilson’s manufactures. They are of Sheffield sheet steel, cor- 
rugated and rivetted together, very strong, of the same thickness 
throughout, and free from any irregularity of expansion under 
heat, thus obviating any warping or twisting, and also proving 
an efficient protection against fire. Not the least interesting 
portion of the catalogue is that which deals with the construc- 
tional details in connection with the rolling blinds. 


LOWERING WATER-MAINS IN AMERICAN TOWNS. 


Mr. PHILIP MORLEY, superintendent of the Waterworks at 
East Liverpool, O., has lately devised and satisfactorily em- 
ployed a method for the lowering of water-mains without 
interrupting their use while in service. Recent street improve- 
ments at Liverpool, O., depressed the grade below the water- 
pipes, and the water company was obliged to lower their 
10-inch distribution mains from 6 to 9 feet for a distance of 
about 1,000 feet. This was rapidly and successfully accom- 
plished, A main trench was opened, exposing all the pipe that 
required moving, and cross trenches were opened along all the 
included branches. Cross pieces were then placed at each hub 
and wedged up to bearing, and between them the trench was 
excavated to the required depth. Then, from the bottom, piers 
were built up of wooden blocks at each joint, and the pipe 
transferred to a support on them. Suitable wooden trestles 
were placed across the trench every 15 feet, and provided with 
levers. Slings were passed around the pipe, and when all was 
in readiness were slipped over the short ends of the levers, at 
the opposite end of each of which a labourer was stationed. 
At a given signal all the levers were depressed at the long ends 
sufficiently to swing the pipe clear of the piers, which were cut 
down, and the pipe lowered back on them. The lateral 
branches were similarly lowered, and then another section was 


lowered, and so on, the work being carried out by lowering the 
pipe by 100 feet sections. After the lowering was completed 
all the joints were recaulked, though no leaks and but moderate 
sweating had been anywhere observed. The total amount of 
pipe, inclusive of branches, thus lowered was about 1,400 feet, 
and no interruption whatever was occasioned in the water 
supply during the process. The trenches were rapidly filled by 
a two-horse scraper with 4-foot blade. 


CITY AND SOUTHWARK SUBWAY. 


LAST week, by permission of Mr. J. H. Greathead, engineer to 
the City and Southwark Subway, a limited number of members 
of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society were enabled to 
visit the station works at the Oval shaft. Amongst those pre- 
sent was Professor Henry Adam, president-elect of the Society, 
who in thanking Mr. Greathead and his resident engineer, Mr. 
Mott, said he felt some confidence that his wish for the success 
of the undertaking would be fulfilled, when he considered the 
economical way in which the works had been designed and 
executed ; in fact, he understood that the cost per mile for this 
railway was only one-fifth of the recent city extension of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 


HARROGATE CONVALESCENT HOME. 


THE Bath Hospital and Rawson Convalescent Home, erected 
at Harrogate, was opened on Thursday by Prince Albert Victor. 
It has been planned as a home rather than an ordinary hospital 
(in which the inmates occupy the wards night and day); the 
pavilion arrangement was found not to be suitable, for this and 
other reasons. Both outside and inside a cheerful and domestic 
appearance has been aimed at—comfort, airiness, and light 
being desired rather than mere show or external effect. The 
most careful attention has been given by the architects to the 
health of the inmates, especially as regards the sanitary appli- 
ances, drainage, warmth, and ventilation of the rooms, cor- 
ridors, &c., throughout. The great difference in the levels of 
the land (upwards of 20 feet) which contributes so much to the 
effect and picturesqueness of the building, occasioned many 
difficulties in carrying out the original design, but these have 
been overcome, to a very considerable extent, by making the 
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general ground-floor level a little above that of the main 
approach road from Harrogate, thus admitting of an easy road- 
way and carriage drive to the principal entrance on the north 
side, and the formation of an additional storey under the main 
hospital building. The graduated terraces and balcony, on the 
south side, form delightful airing places for inmates who may 
be unable to take exercise in the ornamental gardens and 
grounds, or tennis courts, and the winter garden will afford 
light and recreation during damp or inclement seasons. 

The administrative department, the dining-hall, and the 
Bath Hospital itself are thus all on one level, and the Rawson 
Home is elevated 6 feet above them on the terrace to the south- 
west, the hospital being placed to the east, with the dining-hall 
between the two buildings, and the administrative department 
to the north ; the main buildings having the principal rooms 
facing the south, overlooking the recreation grounds. The 
whole plan has been so arranged that the inmates of the 
hospital and home will not intermingle. Provision is made in 
each for the separation of the sexes, so that they have distinct 
exits to the grounds, and entrance to the dining-hall and bath- 
rooms. The administration is placed in a central position 
between the hospital and the home, fronting the Irongate 
Bridge Road ; corridors, right and left, communicating with the 
two main departments. 

Rooms for the matron and secretary adjoin the principal 
entrance, with large waiting-room and board-room to the left 
and right, and entrance hall in centre, two storeys in height, 
having a gallery round three sides, and octagonal recess in 
which memorial tablets will be placed. The board- and wait- 
ing-rooms are ceiled into the roof, with panelled woodwork and 
principals, and dados round the walls; the board-room has a 
large projecting bay on the eastside. The doctors’ consulting- 
rooms and patients’ disrobing-room adjoin the general waiting- 
room, and a receiving-room for stores is placed beyond, with 
entrance from the courtyard. On the opposite, or board-room 
side, are the treasurer’s-room and sewing-room, with lavatory 
accommodation for the board and officials; the dispenser’s- 
room, drug- and other store-roomsare placed between, lighted from 
above, and separated by the main corridors on each side, which 
lead to the dining-hall, and give access to the kitchen and scul- 
lery. These are large and lofty rooms, lighted and ventilated 
by lantern lights above, and have china store and pantry 
immediately adjoining, with serving hatches to the dining- 
hall. The matron’s and servants’ bedrooms, with bath-room, 
&c., are placed over the front part of the entrance building. 


vAR 


Is 


OU TDOONnR WORE. 


IS MANUFACTURED FOR THE PROTECTION OF 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, COMPO, 


Crossing the main corridor, beyond the kitchen and adminis- 
tration department, access is obtained to the dining-hall, which 
is 60 feet long and 30 feet wide, and is a lofty room, ceiled into 
the roof with hammer-beam principals. It is lighted by a 
range of double-transomed windows on the south side, with 
high lights at each end, and has a panelled dado round the 
inside. A ventilating louvre on the roof of this hall, with lead 
covering and gilded finial, forms a picturesque feature in the 
general group of buildings. East of the dining-hall is placed” 


| the Bath Hospital proper, which contains accommodation for 


75 patients (40 men and 35 women). These are provided 
with large day-rooms on the ground floor, and invalid-room for 
each sex, with lavatories, box and cloak-rooms, and a suite of 
rooms for nurses. The men’s and women’s dormitories are 
placed on the two upper storeys, and are reached by handsome 
staircases on each side, surrounded by arcaded corridors. The 
hall between the staircases is covered in by a glazed roof, and 
forms a conservatory, two storeys in height, open to the cor- 
ridors and staircases on every side. At the foot of the women’s 
staircase, adjoining the main corridor, is placed a small library 
for the use of the inmates, which is lighted by a large bay and 
side windows from the courtyard, 

The rapid fall of the ground towards the south-east angle of 
the Bath Hospital has been made use of to obtain two large 
recreation or smoking-rooms under the men’s day-rooms on 
ground floor, which are accessible from the archway below the 
main entrance porch, and also from the arcaded alcove on the 
south front under the balcony, between the men’s and women’s 
day-rooms. The tower, which is placed at the north-east 
angle, contains rooms for the nurses, &c., and has a circular 
projecting staircase for the use of the servants and nurses. 
On the north side of the hospital separate well-lighted cor- 
ridors, for men and women, lead to the lavatories, w.c.’s, 
and bath-house ; the latter being divided into ten separate 
bath-rooms, supplied with the sulphur water from a large cis- 
tern in the adjoining court. ‘This is pumped up from the natural 
wells or springs in the adjacent Bogs Field by means of a gas- 
engine and pump, placed inside the boundary wall on the east 
side ; and there is a large storage reservoir also, for the sulphur 
water, in the higher part of the land, from which gravitating 
pipes supply the baths before mentioned. Means of heating 
the water are provided in connection with the steam boiler, 
which also supplies the motive power for the engine, shafting, 
and mechanical appliances for the laundry department, &c., 
&c. The boiler-house, bakehouse, washhouse, laundry, &c., 
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are placed immediately beyond the bath-house, with a cottage 
for the bath-man adjoining. The wW.C.’s arranged in a detached 
block, entirely isolated from the main building. On the west 
side of the dining-hall two corridors containing flights of steps 
lead to the Convalescent Home, which is (as already mentioned) 
at a higher level than the other buildings. These corridors, 
with a connecting one across the end of the dining-hall, are 
built as open arcades, and the enclosed space is covered with a 
glazed roof, forming a winter garden at the intermediate level. 
The home beyond contains large day-rooms for men and 
women, with separate corridors and access to the grounds, and 
two staircases leading to the bedrooms on the first flcor ; 
rooms for nurses, cloak-rooms, bath-room, and the necessary 
lavatory accommodation. An additional staircase, on the first 
floor level, gives access to the servants’ bedrooms, placed 
on the second floor, in .the central portion of the home, 
‘above the women’s entrance. 

The buildings are faced on the exterior with stone walling 
from Pateley Bridge, the ashlar being from local quarries at 
Birstwith and Birk Crag. 

The building has been carried out from the designs and 
under the superintendence of the architects, Messrs. Thos. 
Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., and John G, Elgood, A.R.I.B.A,, of 
Manchester and London; the general contractors being 
Messrs. W. Ives & Co., of Shipley ; and Mr. G, Fletcher has 
acted as clerk of the works. 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH. 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the proposed 
International Exhibition of Electrical Engineering and 
Mechanical Inventions, Edinburgh, 1890, was held last week, 
Mr. Mitchell Thompson in the chair. The various committees 
in connection with the scheme were arranged for, and the con- 
veners appointed. Among other matters considered were the 
choice of a general manager, and though nothing definite was 
decided, the committee, it is said, hope soon to be able to 
submit the name of a gentleman which will meet with general 
approval. The appointment of agents in London and the 
Continent was also considered, and it was remitted to a sub- 
committee to arrange for these. The committees which it has 


been decided to appoint are the following :—Building and Con- 
struction ; Grounds and Decorations ; Exhibits and Space ; 
Admission, Traffic, and Excursions ; Entertainments ; Refresh- 
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ments ; Electrical and Lighting ; Officials ; Engineering and 

Machinery ; Women’s Industries ; Artisans; Opening and 

Ceremonial; and Chairman’s Committee. Numerous sub- 

scriptions, it is stated, have been already intimated from private 

individuals, and promises of support in the way of exhibits © 
have been received from various parts of the country and the 

Continent. Among the latter are some important exhibits now 

on view in the Paris Exhibition. Mr. Edison has also agreed 

to place some of his inventions on view. At a meeting of the 

Lord Provost’s Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council, 

on a letter from the secretary of the proposed Exhibition, it 

was resolved to recommend the magistrates and Council to 

decline to grant the East Meadows as a site for the Exhibition. 

It was further resolved to recommend that the magistrates. and 

Council should vote a sum of 1,000/. to the guarantee fund of 
the Exhibition, provided the Council were satisfied with the 

site and other arrangements. 


DEVIATION FROM PLANS. 


THE Master of the Rolls (Dublin) has lately given judgment 
in favour of the millowners of the Upper Dodder, and against 
the Improvement Commissioners of Rathmines and. Rathgar, 
in the action in which Sir Robert Herron, Mr. James 
Chaigneau Colvill, and Mr. Frederick W. Pim, on behalf of the 
millowners, applied for an injunction to restrain the defendants 
from continuing in the state and condition in which they now 
are, or in any other state than in accordance with the terms 
and provisions of the Rathmines and Rathgar Water Act 1880, 
two reservoirs which they (the defendants) had constructed—an 
upper and a lower reservoir, the upper reservoir being an 
impounding reservoir for the storage of pure water for the 
supply of the township, and the lower being intended for the 
storage of water which might be impregnated with peaty 
matter, or otherwise less than the pure water stored in the 
upper reservoir, and which was intended as compensation 
water for the use of the upper millowners. The plaintiffs also 
asked for an injunction to restrain the defendants from divert- 
ing, impounding, using, or appropriating the waters of the 
Dodder or any brooks flowing into it, by the works in question, 
or by works other than those mentioned in the Act. It 
appeared from the statement of claim which was lodged in 
April of last year that the defendants had completed the works 
of which the plaintiffs complained, but the plaintiffs alleged ~ 
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that those works had not been constructed in accordance with 
the terms of the Act. They alleged that the reservoirs were 
not of sufficient capacity in dry seasons to supply the township 
and compensation to the millowners. The watercourses in 
‘question were those by which the waters of the Dodder, the 
‘Cot Brook, the Slade Brook, and the stream forming the 
‘beundary between the townlands of Castlekelly and Glassa- 
vullaun, as intercepted and taken by that watercourse to a 
point near the reservoir, when the waters intercepted by it 
were, if not interfered with by the sluice there placed, dis- 
charged into a line of pipes running through and under 
the reservoir and discharged into the Dodder below. ‘The 
watercourse had been so constructed that all the waters of the 
river, brooks, and streams mentioned which it intercepted 
might be discharged into the reservoir. The work consisting 
of the watercourse and line of pipes was not in accordance 
with the work specified in the Act. The defendants traversed 
the principal paragraphs of the plaintiffs’ case. They denied 
that they represented to the millowners that the second 
reservoir was intended to be used for the storage of compensa- 
tion water for the use of the upper millowners. They stated 
that the works had been constructed in strict conformity with 
the provisions of the Act of 1880, and that the plaintiffs 
assented to the construction of the various works. They 
further alleged that the reservoirs so constructed were of 
sufficient capacity to secure in dry seasons a continuous supply 
of water to the township, and a continuous supply of compensa- 
tion water. They denied that the plaintiffs had sustained, or 
would sustain the damage of which they complained. The 
questions thus raised were argued before the Master of the 
Rolls early in June. 

In the course of the arguments affidavits made by the 
plaintiffs and defendants and engineers were referred to, and in 
the affidavit made by Sir Robert Herron he stated that he was 
joint owner with the late William Danford, of Larkfield Mills, 
Kimmage, from 1878 down to the time of Mr. Danford’s death, 
which took place in May 1886, and that Mr. Danford had 
not had the slightest idea that the works were not being con- 
structed in accordance with the provisions of the Act of 1880, 
and until the report of Mr. Ryan, C E., he was not aware of the 
differences which existed between the works as authorised by 
the Act and the works as carried out. Mr. C. W. Maconchy, 
of Templeogne Mils, secretary to the plaintiffs, made an 
affidavit to the same effect, and Mr. Frederic W. Pim, of the 
Greenmount Factory, Harold’s Cross, made an affidavit in which 


he referred to the opposition of the millowners to the Bill as 
introduced by the Commissioners, and to the compromise 
arrived at. In that compromise there was no agreement per- 
mitting the Commissioners to alter the position of the embank- 
ment of the lower reservoir; on the contrary, in consequence of 
the refusal of the Commissioners to limit the supply to the - 
township to 300,000 gallons daily, the plaintiffs considered that 
they should have the most ample security for the delivery of 
their compensation water “by the embankment of the lower 
reservoir being constructed in the position shown on the plans. 
If the Commissioners had then proposed to construct the 
embankment in the position in which it now stood, the petition 
against the Bill would have been withdrawn. Mr. J. C. Colvill, 
one of the plaintiffs; Mr. Ryan, C.E.; Mr. Spencer Harty, 
C.E.3)Mr. Andrews, -C-E.;-Mr. Barton, G:E.; ithe Honz Le 
Clerc Parsons, C.E.; Mr. Fottrell, chairman of the Rathmines 
Commissioners, and other gentlemen, made a joint affidavit, 
in which they stated that the works in question had cost 
140,000/7.,, and the deponents were advised and believed they 
were in accordance with the Act; they did not authorise any 
deviation from the Act. It was their duty and interest alike to 
carry out the Act fairly, and they believed that it had been 
carried out fairly. During the progress of the works, which 
were continued down to 1887, the engineers, members, and 
officers of the Corporation of Dublin had every opportunity of 
examining them, and not one of them made any objection to 
them. The upper millowners had a like opportunity, and from 
time to time members of their body visited and examined the 
works, and not one directly or indirectly made any objection to 
them. Under the Act the millowners had power to appoint a 
civil engineer to act on their behalf. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said that a 
length of time had been occupied bythe arguments in the case ; 
yet owing to its great importance there had been no waste of 
public time. He then referred to the pleadings and to the 
issues raised, and said that defendants in their answer said that 
Reservoirs 1 and 9 were constructed by them in conformity with 
the Act, and that work No. 10 had not been constructed in 
violation of it, that the plaintiffs acquiesced in the construction, 
and that they had suffered no damage. ‘The three questions to 
be decided were, first, were the works in accordance with the 
statute? had the plaintiffs bound themselves by acquiescence}? 
and if these defences should fail, were the plaintiffs entitled to 
the relief sought ? which was equivalent to a mandatory injunc- 
tion. First, with regard to work No.1, the reservoir for the 
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supply of the township, it was clear it was not on the position 
sanctioned by Parliament, and there was evidence that its 
capacity was not so large as it would have been had the lines 
of the Parliamentary plans been strictly followed ; but that 
reservoir was out of the case as far as the plaintiffs were con- 
cerned. The real question was as to works 9 and to. If they 
were not authorised by the Act, then all the accessories, sluices, 
weirs, gauges, and the like were wrong also. With regard to 
embankment No. 9, it was placed 750 yards from the authorised 
position, and the capacity of tne reservoir was not one-third of 
what was shown on the plans. That was a strange and bold 
course to adopt. There was not a shadow of evidence that 
when the plaintiffs withdrew their opposition before Parliament 
anyone dreamt of any such change. To this the defendants 
answered that the embankment was within the limits of devia- 
tion, which must be taken as an integral part of the statutory 
contract between the parties, and that the reservoir was 
adequate for the supply. If the case turned upon this latter 
question he confessed he should have great difficulty in decid- 
ing that the reservoir was not adequate. But in the second 
point no case could be found where it had ever been held that 
deviation extended to anything which was defined in the Act 
itself by words. Deviation from the deposited plans was the 
thing that was referred to ; deviation from the words of the Act 
of Parliament was a wholly different thing, and in his opinion 
amounted to legislation. The argument of the defendants must 
go to this, that the limits of natural deviation would become sy- 
nonymous with practically unlimited longitudinal deviation. It 
would be a strange thing, perhaps a dangerous one, for any 
Court to apply to the construction of an Act of Parliament in 
such a case as this words which would leave wholly at large 
and within the absolute discretion of any engineer the selec- 
tion of a position totally different from that which Parliament 
approved when it gave power to make the works. This ques- 
tion was one of law and not of fact, and was not to be decided 
by the swearing of engineers, who often under Parliamentary 
sanction, and who naturally objecting to anything that restricted 
their enterprise, took a very wide view of their powers. The 
next point was as to work No. Io, and in his opinion the Act 
plainly contemplated an open watercourse, and not a line 
of pipes, as at present, passing under the reservoir. The 
plaintiffs objected to the line of pipes on the ground that some 
breakage might occur, the result of which would be very 
serious, for in order to get them repaired it might become 


necessary to empty the whole reservoir, which would be a very | 


serious thing; and the plaintiffs were deprived of a thing 
which the Act said they were entitled to get, namely, the 
water drained from an area beside the embankment of work 
No. But with the limited knowledge he possessed he 
thought that there was some kind of drainage surface on the 
eastern side of the stream utilised by the 27-inch pipes which 
might possibly counterbalance this. He was of opinion that 
here, too, the defendants had acted outside their position. The 
second question was, had there been such acquiescence as 
bound the plaintiffs? Now, throughout the argument he felt he 
confessed a strong disposition to yield on slight compulsion to 
the defendants’ case. The works executed were of great 
magnitude and importance. There had been no concealment 
whatever. They had been nearly seven years in progress, and 
the consequence of interfering with them would be most im- 
portant. The health and comfort of a large district would be 
interfered with materially. But this question, like every other, 
must be decided on legal grounds. It was greatly to 
be regretted that Mr. Hassard, or the defendants, did not 
inform the plaintiffs before departing from the plans. 
If they had done so, no matter how confident they were 
of the law and their rights, the matter could have been 
decided, and the enormous inconvenience which might result 
from this case would have been avoided. Even assuming the 
defendants or Mr. Hassard dond fide believed they were doing 
nothing in excess of their power, and he saw very little reason 
to think otherwise, it was deplorably weak to go on taking risks 
without divulging them at once. Whatever the consequence 
might be, he was of opinion that the defence of acquiescence 
was not sustainable. It was argued by the defendants that 
under the circumstances no injunction should be given, because 
there was no damage proved to be done or imminent, and also 
on account of the public interests involved. But the townships 
had increased very rapidly in population, and they would pro- 
bably go on increasing. Their inhabitants had the first right 
to the water in Reservoir No. 1, and, without assuming such a 
prolonged drought as was in the days of the prophet Elijah, he 
could not feel confident that at the same time, within such 
period as men counted on in leases, the township might not 
have spread so much, if the drought continued so long, as to 
make it a very practical question for the millowners whether 
Reservoir No. 9 was of the capacity provided for in the Act of 
Parliament, or of its present capacity. The defendants had 
brought the consequences on themselves,’whatever the conse- 
quences might be. It seemed to him}an jamazing and almost 
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incredible piece of boldness on their part to have gone on with 
these great works, spending public money profusely for years 
on works half a mile away from which the Parliamentary plans 
and the common sense of everybody led people to understand 
they would be placed. If his view of the law was right, the 
case was one for another Act of Parliament. He should declare 
that works 9 and Io were, in the opinion of the Court, not in 
accordance with the Act, and the plaintiffs were entitled to an 
injunction ; but he should direct no injunction to issue until 
further order, so as to enable the defendants to take such steps 
as they might be adv‘sed; and the injunction should not issue 
pending an appeal or an application for an Act of Parliament. 
The defendants must pay the costs. 


HCUSE SANITATION. 


AT the invitation of Dr, Thomas Wakley, proprietor of the 
Lancet, a large number of gentlemen of the medical profession 
and others interested in sanitation were present on Saturday 
afternoon at that gentleman’s residence, 5 Queen’s Gate, Hyde 
Park, to inspect a new system of drainage, particularly adapted 
to terrace houses before being “closed in.” The works are 
being carried out by Mr. Hanks, under the direction of Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, A R.I.B.A., the architect. The house was 
taken by Dr. Wakley with a view to making it a dwelling 
replete with every sanitary improvement known to science, and 
as a means of instruction and model. The visitors were shown 
over the premises, and the working of the various arrange- 
ments was tested and explained to them by Mr. Plumbe, who 
pointed out that the sanitary arrangements previously existing 
in the premises had been found ursatisfactory, and not in 
<ccordance with modern requirements. The whole of the 
earthenware pipes and sanitary fittings previously in use had 
been removed, and cast-iron socketed water main pipes in 
g-feet lengths, coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s solution, 
had been substituted. The main drain-pipe was 5 inches 
and the branch pipes 4 inches in diameter, the joints being 
caulked with blue molten lead. All the pipes were laid 
on a bed of cement concrete. The soil-pipes went direct 
into the drains, all rainwater, waste, and other pipes 
being discharged over Doulton’s trapped surface gulleys. 
The house drain was provided at the sewer end with a 6-inch 
intercepting trap, built into the side of a ventilated chamber 
lined with white glazed bricks, at the bottom of which the 
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drains were carried through on glazed channels, There was a 
similar manhole in a small area at the further end of the drain, 
and an intermediate ditto where the soil and other pipes in the 
centre of the house joined the main house drain. It being 
found necessary to lay this drain in a straight line along the 
basement passage, two of the manholes had to be inside the 
house. Special and novel precautions therefore had been taken 
to prevent any foul air from escaping. With this object in 
view, Broad’s air-tight manhole covers, in stone frames, were 
first fixed in the manholes, then 7 inches of prepared silver 
sand pressed down, and over these were fixed Phillips’s Bront’s 
cast-iron air-tight frames and flaps. Thus three precautions 
were employed against the escape of sewer-gas. At the end of 
the drain a 15-gallon combined grease-trap and automatic 
flushing-tank was provided, so that the drain was flushed 
every time it was filled with washing-up water from the kitchen 
sink. The water supply to the house was distinct from that 
used for common flushing purposes, and the water-pipes were 
laid on to the fire-main, thus insuring a constant high-pressure 
supply of water. The ventilating-pipe was carried to the roof. 
Every cistern, sink, bath, washhouse, basin, was provided with 
a lead safe, with outlet-pipe to the outside of the house, having 
separate stop-valve, in addition to the ordinary taps, both to the 
hot-water circulation and the cold water supply. 


OPEN OR LIMITED COMPETITION FOR CONTRACTS. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council, on Tuesday, a 
report was submitted by the Asylums Committee, in reference 
to the enlargement of the Cane Hill Asylum, recommending 
that tenders for the work should be obtained from a list of 
builders to be selected by the committee. The recommenda- 
tion gave rise to considerable discussion, in the course of 
which Mr. Lawson said the course recommended had been the 
ruin of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and he trusted the 
Council would not fall into a similar error by agreeing with the 
committee. Mr. Westacott moved an amendment to the effect 
that the committee should be instructed to invite public tender 
for the work. Colonel Hughes said his experience at the 
School Board was that when contracts were submitted toa 
selected number of builders they had bad work and paid heavily 
for it, and now that they had turned to open competition they 
still got bad work, but did not pay so much for it. The amend- 
ment was carried by 54 against 39. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


THE Board of Trade have issued a special report under 
section 1 of the Electric Lighting Act, 1888, in which they state 
that they have dispensed with the consent of the local 
authorities in granting provisional orders to electric lighting 
companies in certain instances, for reasons which they specify. 
The Select Committee of the House of Commons, to whom is 
referred the Bills for confirming the provisional orders granted 
by the Board of Trade for the electric lighting of the metro- 
polis, decided on Tuesday to confirm the order granted to the 
London Electric Supply Corporation (Limited), subject to the 
insertion of clauses to satisfy demands as to electrical energy, 
and those of the London County Council with regard to the 
lighting of Westminster Bridge. The area which this company 
is authorised to supply comprises—(1) the parish of Chelsea, 
except so much as lies to the north of the parish of St. Mary 
Abbot, Kensington; (2) the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square; (3) the parish of St. James, Westminster ; (4) the 
united parish of St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell; (5) 
parts of the parish of St. Martin-in-the Fields, the united 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist, West- 
minster, and the parish of Lambeth ; (6) the whole of the 
parishes and districts of St. Mary, Newington, St. Saviour and 


St. Olave, Southwark, the parishes of Bermondsey and Rother- | 


hithe, and the district of Greenwich. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
July 1. 
10616. John Wilson, for “Improvements in or relating to 


the construction of fire-resisting flooring, decking, and the 
like.” 


10618. Henry Atkin, for “Improved apparatus for securing | 


closed doors.” 
10626. Castle Smith, for “An 
(Edward G. B. Moon Parker, Syria.) 
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improved ball-cock.’ , Building matters. 
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10632. George W. Hay, for “ Improvements in fire-grates 
or stoves.” 

10637. Ferdinand Deghilage, for “ Improved apparatus for 
producing and regulating the draught in chimneys; also 
applicable for extinguishing fires.” 


July 2. 

10646. Ettore Calone and Frank Avery Chapman, for 
“ Improvements in stoves and ranges.” 

10655. Edward John Adams, for “A safe, simple, and 
ventilating window-securer or fastener.” 

10677. John H. Marston, for ‘“‘Opening and closing fan- 
lights, skylights, or casements.” 

10687. Thomas Forrester Agar and Malcolm Cross, for ** A 
new or improved construction of machine for cutting and mor- 
tising the frames of Venetian blinds or laths.” 

10694. Arthur H. Curtis and Arthur M. Yeates, for “‘ Duplex 
current ventilator.” 

10722. Marshall Robinson, for ‘Improvements in hinges 
for water-closet seats and other similar purposes.” 

10750. George Lawrence and Arthur C. Ranyard, for “ Im- 


| provements in changeable covers for water closet seats.” 


10754. John W. Dean, for “ An improved means for flushing 
closets with the waste water from sinks.” 

10759. Edmund C. Massey, for “‘ Improvements in fireplaces 
for domestic use.” 

10770. Edmund Edwards, for “Improvements in movable 


| centreings for masonry or other arches built between iron 
| girders.” 


(Paul Krafft, Germany.) 

10824 John Brunton and Lewis Griffiths, for “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for mixing the materials used in the 
manufacture of artificial stone, concrete, and the like.” 

10855. James Shaw, for “Improvements in Sittings for 
church bells.” 

10902. John Broyden Tonge, for ‘‘ An improved appliance 
for preventing downdraughts and quickening updraughts in 
chimneys, flues, ventilators, &c.” 

10914. Henry Wright de Lespare and William H. Shafto, 
for “ Improvements in the manufacture of concrete for ordinary, 


useful, ornamental, and artistic purposes.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Specialists in 
Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 

ANSTRUTHER. — July 27.— For Building the Chalmers 
Memorial Church. Mr. Henry, Architect, St. Andrews, N.B. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE —For Additions to Travellers’ Call 
Beerhouse. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BALLINASLOE —Aug. 5 —For. Works at District Lunatic 
Asylum. Messrs. Patterson & Kempster, 11 Leinster Street, 
Dublin. 

BELFAST —Aug. 5.—For Building Boathouse for the Com- 
mercial Boating Club. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 
$3 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BINGLEY.—July 27.—For Rebuilding Two Ccttases. 
C. J. Ferguson, F.S A, 50 English Street, Carlisle. 

Bury.—July 27 —For Additions, &c., to the Athenzeum. 
Mr. E. Simpkin, Architect, 4 Agur Street, Bury. 

CARLISLE —July 31.—For Building Residence, Chatsworth 
Square. Mr. T. Taylor Sco:t, Architect, 14 Bank Street, 
Carlisle. 

CONGLETON. — Aug. 3. — For Erection of Grand Stand, 
Shedding, &c, for Agricultural Show. Mr. T. A. Beckett, 
4 St. Werburgh’s Mount, Chester. 

Cork.—For Building Kitchen, Lavatories, and other Works 
and Improvements, for the Imperial Hotel. Mr. Arthur Hill, 
Architect, 22 George's Street, Cork. 

DULWICH PaRK.—Aug. 1.—For Building Lodges, &c. 
The Architect to the County Council, Spring Gardens. 


Mr. 


EDINBURGH.—Aug. 27.—For Enlargement of Board 
Schools, Mr. Robert Wilson, Arc'iitect, 2 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 


FORKHILL.—Aug. 5 —For Rebuldng portion of Parish 
(norcn.) Mr. *RobertW Pe Pr Logan, C:E, Francis Street; 
Dundalk. 


HAMMERSMITH.—July 30.—For Brick Wall and Oak 
Fence, Ravenscourt Park. The Architect to the County 
Council, Spring Gardens. 

HARTLEPOOL. —}July 31.—For Building Stables, Cartsheds, 
and Foreman’s House for the Corporation. Mr. H. C. Crum- 
mack, Borough Engineer. 

HuLL —July 26.—For Completion of Bridges (Ironwork, 
Brick, and Terra-cotta Work). Mr. A. E. White, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Bui. faly 31.—For Building Stables for the Railway 
Company. Mr J. H. Stafford, Secretary, Huns Bank, Man- 
chester. 

LEEDS.—July 31.—For Building Twelve Firemen’s Dwell- 
ings. The Borough Engineer. 

LEEDS.—July 30.—For Building Three Small 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

MANCHESTER —Aug. 6.—For Repairs, Redecoration, new 
Boiler, &c, at Assize Courts. Mr. Henry Littler, Architect, 
Bow Chambers, Cross Street, Manchester. 

MARPLE.—For Building Villa at Staines, 
Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, 
Lyne. 

Morte£yY.—July 29.—For Building Villa. 
tery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

MULLINGAR. —Aug. 15 —For Building Constabulary Bar- 
raece, Mr. W. 5. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 

OSWALDTWISTLE —Aug. 1.— For Building Public Hall, 
Workshops, and Alterations to Local Board Offices, Oswald- 
twistle. Mr. R. N. Hunter, Surveyor to the Board. 

PENARTH —Aug 6.—For Offices, Stables, &c., for the Local 
Board. Mr. j. W. “Morris, 1 Glebe Street, Penarth. 

Port TALBOT.—July 29.—For Building Parish Room. Mr. 
E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 


Houses. 


Messrs. John 
Ashton-under- 


Mr. T. A. But- 


i 


Hn PATENT asISTE STOVES. 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, | 
EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP. 


x = The Back band “Fire” Part 
Pine out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


Ti j 


: 


ae 


[a 
es 


| if 


N.B.—See that “‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every 


Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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FFIELD.—Aug. I.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
cok Fir Vale. Mr. J. Hall, Paradise Square, Sheffield. 

SILLOTH.—July 27.—For Building Co-operative Stores. 
The Secretary, Industrial Co-operative Society, Central Stores, 
Aspatria. 

TALGARTH.—July 31.—For Alterations, &c., to Trefecca 
College. Mr. J. H. Phillips, Architect, 3 Charles Street, 
Cardiff. 

WINCHFIELD.—Aug. 1.—For Repairs, Painting, &c., at 
Wo1khouse. Mr. J. A. Eggar, Architect, Farnham. 

WORCESTER. — July 30.— For Additions to Passenger 
Station, Shrub Hill. Mr. Ward Armstrong, Worcester Station. 


TENDERS. 


BERKHAMSTED. 

For Building Master’s House, at Berkhamsted, Herts, for the 
Rev. T. C. Fry. Messrs. BATTERBURY & HUXLEY, 
Architects, 29 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

S. GRIST, Aylesbury (accepied ). 


BRADFORD. 
For Building Four Houses, Victor Terrace, Manningham. 
Messrs. PETERSON & COWGILL, Architects, Bradford and 
Halifax. 


Accepted Tenders. 

S. Wray & Co, mason. 
W. Newell, joiner. 
M. Slinger, plumber. 
A. Hill & Son, slater. 
J. T. Callaway, plasterer. 
J. Arundel, painter. 


BRAMLEY. 
For the Re-erection of Wellington Mills, Bramley. Messrs. 
J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury and Huddersfield. 
W. Nicholson & Son, Leeds. 
Ironwork. 
J. Rhodes & Sons, Morley. 


BUCKLAND. 

For Building House at Buckland, Buckinghamshire, for the 
Rev. Ed. Bonns. Mr. E. SWINFEN HARRIS, F.R.L.B.A.,, 
Stony Stratford and London. 

S. GRIST, Aylesbury (accepted), 


aaa eee SS eee 


CASTLEFORD. 


For Premises, Carlton Street, for the Castleford Cocoa and 


Coffee Tavern Company, Limited. Mr. R. M. M‘Dowatt, 
Architect, Castleford. 


Brick and Mason's Work. 


A. North, Castleford : ° : 4 . £830 0 o 
W. Elsworth, South Milford - ; ; » 804 0 o 
Walker Bros, Castleford . ‘ eee 743.0 6G 
Carpenter and Joiner. 
J. Terry, Whitwoodmere ., ‘ ‘ ° » 65000 
H. Perry, Castleford . - : . - 650 0 o 
Whaley & Son, Castleford . : ° » 559 10 oO 
Slater. 
Watson & Worsnop, Leeds. ‘ . ; » 5210 Oo 
Pickle Bros., Leeds, : . : ’ » - $iy Jae 
Season, Leeds - . . . : «. 4-226 
Plasterer, 
Houldsworth, Leeds . ; : . = - 125 19 6 
J. Binns, Castleford . : : ‘ ° . 107-10" 
Marsden, Knottingley . ; ‘ : : 0, “O07 uO 
Painter. 
T. Firth, Castleford . : : . : » - 36-21-—2: 
T. Watson, Castleford . : ' e . 42) 0 40 
W. Dunn, Castleford . ; » 302 0 O 
Plumber and Glazier. 
Snowden & Son, Ossett. 5 : “ - 205 0 Oo 
W. Wilson & Son, Castleford . : . 250 O 9G 
J. Davison, Castleford. « “Qh aGe eo 
Drainage, St. 
J. Rodgers, Castleford . : : : 2998 a5 ee 
Walker Bros., Castleford . ‘ . ‘ « “FAs oS 
CLYSTHYDON. 


For Building the Harry Fox Memorial Pavilion in the: 


Wellington Cricket Ground, Clysthydon, 
GRAINGER (accepted ) . : ; : . £700, 0. 


CLEATOR MOOR (CUMBERLAND). 


For Alterations and Repairs to Property, James Street, Cleator 


Moor. Mr. J. S. Morrat, Architect, Church Street, 

Whitehaven. 

W. Bowness, Cleator Moor. £21379 £8 
188 0 © 


Chapple & Son, Moor Road ; 


J. Martindale, Cleator Moor . 183 17 10 
J. Young, Whitehaven. » 148 18 o 
J. Nicholson, Cleator Moor. : . IdGRrOme7; 
KELLEY & MCMAHON, Cleator Moor (accepted) 1437 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE|ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’ S 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspurny Square, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the prokieas Surveying, and Engineering 
ofessions, 
Estimates | by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. 


feeformation Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 


Sold, or worked upon Royalty 


ko vs) Nes CS be IC) 
ae eS 


iueehasee ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” ——— 


FRICTION 


DRY-RODS WHITE ANT 


_ ABSOLUTE SECURITY GUARANTEED 
_BY.HAVING TIM 


2B. URN: EPQIZED + 


~ SIR= WM BURNEDD & CO, . 
=. $3,GRACECHURCH ST, EC. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 


“ MODEL ” 


—_— 


WRITE FOR 


castle Exhibition, 1887. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, ey Durability, 
noni ’ 4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, @ 
DARK GREEN. is 
FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
BUTTERMERE. GREEN SLATE CO 


a S 1)\ “ Model Dwelling,” New- 
KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 


Office : 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction 
Improved Design and Action. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD 


BATTERSEA. i 
29 VOLUME XLI. OF THE ARCHITECT. “THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE. 


Fiandecty bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered 
175 Strand, London, Wc. serene 


HOISTS 


a i il ELE a “ 
LONDON SHOW ROOM I5S. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA. ST EC. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


in Prices, 


PRICES. 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

)| Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854. 
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ak COCKERHAM. | LEEDS. as 
For Diversion of the River Cocker, Cockerham. Messrs. | For Pulling-down Old Premises, Erection of New Buildings, 
LAWSON & ROPER, Surveyors, 32 Market Square, and Alterations at the Headquarters of the 2nd W.Y.R.E., 
Lancaster. Leeds. Mr. W. BAKEWELL, Architect, Park Square, Leeds. 


M. Dinnie, Quernmore , . «£1,696 5 11] J. PULLARD, Leeds (accepted). -. '. + £3,961 10 9 


J. Bush & Co., Preston .  , . : « 1,609 12 10 | For Additions to Shop Premises, North Street, Leeds, for Mr. 
Re HallForton e+e ie a | MT ABeito 3 G. E. Hartley. Mr. W. S. BRAITHWAITE, Architect, 
{ J. Pickthall & Son, Barrow-in-Furaess . © 1,409 15 3 6 South Parade, Leeds. 
E. Murgatroyd, Cockerham . : + 1,392419* 2 Accepted Tenders. 
T. Hannan, mason and brick. 
' COCKERMOUTH. J. Ledgard, joiner. 
For Construction of Three Bridges, Warthole, for the Cocker- G. Lazenby, plumber. 
mouth Highway Authority. Mr. Jos. B. WiLsoy, C.E, C. H. Taylor, ironfounder. 
Engineer, Cockermouth. R. Branton, plasterer. 
J. Twiname, Brigham, Carlisle . 6 «© «£78 0 0 Sharp & Harper, slater. 
Wm. Studholme, Aspatria, Carlisle . ° < #76163) o G. Coates, painter. 
HENRY GRAVES, Aspatria, Carlisle (accepted) . 75 0 0 LONDON 
J. Hewitson, Tallentire, Cockermouth . ‘ « 6810 O|} Fo, Proposed Rebuilding, 29 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W., for 


Mr. G. A. Hames. Messrs. HAMES & DARLING, Archi- 


EDINBURG: tects. Quantities by Mr. F. Kingston. 


For Alterations to the Buildings of the City Chambers, Etralior 
Royal Exchange, Edinburgh. Portland Stone. 
W. Watson & Son, Edinburgh. a 66 +4£4,600r.0) 0 Colls & Sons . ° : . £4,692 0 0 448° 0 0 
H. McKenzie, Edinburgh . eles @ « 4,280.0 0 Holland & Hannen . : . 4,684 0 0 Sot OF 
R. Shillinglaw & Son, Edinburgh . ° +» 4,080 0 o Grover , ‘ ; ; or 4557 Oe 60 0 0 
J. Lownie, Edinburgh . . «© « «. 3,878 14 0] Hall & Beddall 6 a ee 437A Ome 5am, 0" © 
C. McAndrew, Edinburgh ‘ - : « 3,000H0? 0 Peto Bros. . ‘ a 5S) 4,360" o*6.0 80 0 0 
W. & D. MCGREGOR, Edinburgh (accepted) . 3,866 9 o Higgs & Hill . is P 4 35030150 0 1,500 90 9 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. . a 37777 wO 4 o 0 
FAKENHAM. Kinman & Sons 3 ; « + 3672190" G 66 0 O 
For Building Four Cottages for Mr. Samuel J. Sly, Queen’s Plumbing. 
Road, Fakenham. Mr. R. J. TURNER, Architect. Colls 8 Sons 5 « -« He *P OM Ae) £eSGmen 
W. Priest ° ° e e ° . e ° L515 Oo oO Holland & Hannen e ° . ° . » 542 0 90 
AM Cubitt . . . e rT ° ° e 448 15 oO Grover . ° ° . . e e ° 516 Oo 9 
Ap Fisher ° . . ° ° ° e » 440 0 O Hall & Beddall . e . ° . - 494 9 0 
J. NEEDS (accepted) . : ‘ eon ts . 300 JS. 6 Peto Bros. . : : eis . Sogn oko 
Higgs & Hill : = “ ; ; - + -490™OF 0 
LEAMINGTON. Stephens, Bastow & Co. . : : . » 483 0 0 
For Construction of Open-air Swimming-bath, Leamington. Herman Coons; Po) ti, ie Gas «with ATE Oee 
Mr. DE NORMANVILLE, Borough Engineer. For Bar Fittings at Hope and Anchor Public-house, Acre Lane, 
R. Bowen, Leamington Spa ; : ; » £689 9 Oo Brixton, under superintendence of Mr. WM. EVE, F.S.I, 
Smith & Son, Leamington Spa . : ‘ « 667 0 Oo 10 Union Court, E.C. 
Heatherley Bros., Coventry 3 ’ pe 3067) 01 0 Sanders & Sons . : . ‘ ‘ : ~fAZ4A 5a. 0 
J. PRATT, Leamington Spa (accepted) . ‘ 0450 0! G Lascelles . . : ‘ . ‘ ‘ « 360' .oF Oo 
PeemiGeMe SONG.) «seme he ce:  ® 6639-14 IO MAPERLL (Gccepied ). 6 1 ee aS. Sa) Ya Z20Y GEO 


ying ee ata paral Rdgar Keeling Tealex Co. |JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, speye 
1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates,| WRITE 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. FOR 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. N EW ILLU ST R ATE D 
(LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, 79 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Askfor“Suavarmator.” | |= PRICE LIST. =O? | And LONDON 
W. WATSON & SONS, “SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 4 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AN LUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 

FINSBURY DRAWING OFFIC 
70 PAVEMENT, E.C. mt 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons ceeied to Cardiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 
. & Specially adapted for Con-~- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


jj (6 
..j/ ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=F Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 Ibs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 

repaired. No stoppage of } 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Eati- | 


—— 


carrying, and cheapest Cement mates free Distance no 
A R BI FE >i in the market. Specially object. 
a , adapted for laying encaustic 
pa tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete TeuaeRaune 


2 foundations, &c. ” 
EMLEY & SONS y Lim4. Samrles sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by “Blackburn, Nottingham. 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. ——__- 


Steam Sa wing, = Moulding, Turning, and ESTABLISHED 1844. ee ee SEYSSE L, 
Polishing Works, BTA PORTE ERD, ACR Oe EE pentegO 3 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, | Bickg, Rooting Sites, Drain Pipes, Paving ‘Tiles, Bath Bricks, ASPH B LTE, 
le Ce. ailway and water communication. CG. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES WRIGHT’S Patent 


always on hand. FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


baa —_— 
NIGHTINGALE S FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. | yonyyent cHamBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


BEVELLED | rovrncy wets, FLOORING.) WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. MANSFIELD STONE, 


. i i Cost. ” 
SoleProprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby — ns FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
2 yg r el dgehgs age MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 


Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, SOUTH-WESTERN WORKS, AN CAST E. R ST O N es 


G CASES FOR THE ARCHIT Ss a allel ‘LINDLE QUARRIES 
EADIN ECT.| REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL TIE LEADING FROM THE ‘LIN i , 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C. ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. { ANCAST ER; NEAR GRANTHAM, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
— conti d. LONDON— continued. 
Svea oi School, West Kensington. | For Erection of Stabling, Shed, Cottage, &c., for the Londoa 
RRR A eae 2 a Merde by M Gand General Omnibus Company Limited, at ’ Fernhead Road, 
Mr. W. H. ae Side se Sees ices . Harrow Road, N.W., under the superintendence of Mr. 
OY Glenn: h 16,470 O O G. T. Lanham, Quantities by Mr. A. J. Bolton. 
Patman & Fothering am : - : . par ia cea : 
Holland & Hannen. Z < , ; 22 15,990 FON 0 urtle pp eton a : £1597 Oo Oo 
Ji Mowlem & Cotisyi.@ (78) fh agelbte$215,670000 0 iephenson 3 SOS eee 1954 rome) 
Brass& Co. . » >» 1» steel spmiedise73 gO 0 Se Bitte, 96. de ete deere ee ep 7 ° 
D. Charteris. ; ; : . . oe 55597 Om Bete Saye & . ‘se : . . a 2 
Perry & Co. . 4 : 3 , 3 - 14998 0 Oo eae : : : : ; : : 1,07 z : 
Kirk & Randall : . . 14,617 0 0 . x aa : . : . : . . 7 F; 
STEPHENS, BasTow & Co. (accepled bes - 14499 0 O oes ae er? ss . ‘ . . : ; — é . 
For Rebuilding No. 18 Langham Street, Portland Place, W., Toms oe As : ies : c . coe nite 
for Mr. L. W. Thomas. Mr. C, H. WORLEY, Architect. rinare : ee ig 
Quantities by Mr. R. C. Gleed. 3 : Haynes 3 ; nN ee 
: i 5 : 2.790510 0 Be Vt 1, 
roiday SiCeeeee [OO aad é 4 ; 2,612 o o| For Erection of Additional Sforsy on Station for the London 
Stevens . : : A ; ; A Blasio fo) 2) General Omnibus Company, Limited, at Windsor Castle 
Lawrance & Sons : ; 5 ‘ 3 “asco. oO Yard, Hammersmith, under the superinter: xdence of Mr. 
W. Downs : : : ; ‘ ‘ bi d2;534 510 ~ 0 G. sm Lanham. Quantities by Mr. A. J. Bolton. 
Brickell. : : : 5 ; : ee 395 010 Harris & Meir : j not 970 09 0 
Green & Lee. : CUNY OY © Pp y* : : ; F : ae 8 : 
For Building Organ Peas aie Werthadiee for Mr. Alfred ian ° te ele. . . . ioe ye a 
Monk, 550 Holloway Road, N. Quantities by Mr. A. hight aie GcleaA Jur a : . . 1683 “tS 
Monk, ATCO Gs Parker. aa agen : : : 1,655 oO 
Lockwood & Co., Walworth . ; . = fay S804 OL IO BH Byte re 
Edwards, Mowlem Street ‘ : : SPI 20.007 (0 RB Eee vacctl : : : , . . 1868 ars 
Beaves Bros., Kentish Town . : ‘ J] 153905802 0 Fanti 333% : . : C : : Ee ue 
J. H. Mollett, Islington . A ry 2s wae 9355.0) © le : : : : : : : : a oe 
E. Hughes, Stroud Green : 4 3 5 925 07 0 h : : a ah : : J : an 
Norris & Take, ole : : ad GEO7.0) 0 Stephenson . : . , . » 7,455 
Channing, Gibson Square ; : : 2 845 oO o| For Making-up Carria3 ze-way of Rowland Gardens, Kensington. 
Meckham Bros, Stratford : : : 2 Sac 1O Br W. Neave & Son a : ; : eS . £200 18.0 
Roberts, Stratford : : : : 3 835 0 oO Ja wieats ©. 5 : : : . * a eeu 
Nichols, Leytonstone " ; : ; ; 825 0 Oo E Rogers & Co. . ; ; ; : ‘ . 272 .0num 
Marriott, High Barnet . : 7 OilaOR LO de osomse : : : ; + 246. °0= 16 
A. & W. GARNER, Peckham (accepted) . , JAZ aA 0 NOWELL & ROBSON (accepted) : - . 230 0 O 
For Taking Down and Rebuilding Walls, &c, at 36 Easton | For Construction of Brick and Pipe Sewers, a Works ia 
Street, Clerkenwell, for Mr. John Tite. (Ordered by the connection, for the Vestry of St. Marylebone. 
London County Council.) Mr. W. F. Chics Sey Architect. Nowell & Robson, Kensington. ‘ :  £1,0897 Of © 
jie emer aS, | Nae 
awe ckham : ‘ ‘ : é Oo ol i i ; : ; 
W. Wythe, Dalton ; d 2 e790} 10 C. Killing back, Camden Town. ‘ ; ; 1.797 ome) 
E. T. Davy, Clerkenwell (accepted ) : ‘ tS3716) 0 T. ADAMS, Kingsland (accepted) .. : -/ 1,4983857 0 


| Rome tl 


” HARING CROSS 
ce OND : Ds N ye \ 


Ez y 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. 


SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
TH E X 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


JOD-BLOGK FLOORING 60, 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 


Chief Oifieces:—22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


TEBBUTT’S Parent “SAFETY” BRICK 


7 hk oF FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
eo LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


a ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
¢. @. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOP HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.0, 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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LONDON—continued. 

For Lavatories, &c., to Schools of the St. Marylebone Board 
of Guardians. 

G. GIBSON, Southall (acce/ted) teal 


LUDLOW. 

For Erecting Steam-engine, Pumping Machinery, and for the 
Laying of an Iron Main in Connection with the Ludlow 
Waterworks. 

Donkin & Co, Bermondsey 
CROSSLEY BRos, Openshaw (accepted con- 


we 1.co5wO.- 0 


- £499 9 0 


ditionally) ’ 413 10 0 
Silvester & Co., Newcastle, Staffs. , siapit oO 
Grant, Ritchie & Co, Kilmarnock é 3005 Q 0 
Renshaw, King & Co, Kidsgrove ; ant e.° 

Laying Pipes 
R. Davis, New Road, Sandpits, Ludlow, Ocul 2 7 


lle MARKET BOSWORTH. 

For Painting and Decorations, &c., at Bosworth Park, for Mr. 
C. Tollemache Scott. 

C, HINDLEY & SONS, (accepted ) : . 


MILNS BRIDGE. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel at Milnsbridge, Huddersfield 
Mr. H. Isitt, Architect, Queen Anne Chambers, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
D. Haigh, mason. 
W. Schofield, joiner. 
J. H. Taylor & Co, plumber. 
J. Robinson & Sons, plasterer. 
W. E. Jowett, slater. 


NEW BROMPTON. 
For Building Three Cottages, Arden Field, New Brompton, 


-£495 9 0 


Kent. Mr. W. TOZER, Architect, New Brompton. 
Marriott & Co, Barnet : : , ‘ P5290 0.0 
Nye Brothers, New Brompton ASS eOunO 
W. C. Snow, New PDN hipkey ey 
W. Ruby, Chatham : 4 7720 ecOusO 

NEWPORT, I. W. 
For Alterations at the Board Schools. 
W. F. Williams : 24158 0 oO 
H. Scott ; ‘ ‘ - T56h10 Oo 
Barton Bros. = ; ; ; ; 145 0 O 
W. DYER (accepted jes : 125 0 0 


OXFORD. 
For Repairs and Improvements in Eastern Avenue of Meat 
Market, Oxford. Mr. EDWARD G. BRUTON, F.SA,, 
Architect, Oxford. enue not gL ae 


Wilkins & Sons, Oxford i ft;29618 913 0 
C. Curtis, Oxford . . : : : 201,046 YO O 
Castle & Martin, Oxford . 959 0 O 
CoLsTON & PLUMRIDGE, Oxford (accepted) 942 0 0 


POOLE. 
For Héiing Board and other Rooms at the Union Offices, 


Longfleet, for the Guardians of Poole Union. Mr. H. F. J. 
BARNES, Architect, Towngate Street, Poole. 
W.H. Curtis, Poole. 3 : : : AT S10m O 
G. H. Crane, Longfleet . : : : 3 LIG702 Of) 6 
Bayley & Sons, Poole . : - si62ttoO oO 
BOONE & GIBLET, Poole (accepted) . : MIE5SE LO O 
PORTSMOUTH. 
For Building Showrooms for Mr. T. Bailey, Landport. Mr. 
C. W. BEvis, Architect. 
J. Crockerell - Oaths £147 o Oo 
J. Croad . Soe = 1,360 0.0 
G. R. Chaaherain ‘ 7330" Ge O 
H. Jones 1,300 Ono 
J H. Corke 1,220mO™ © 
H. J. Evans 15232800 O 
G. Beech . : A : : 7. T.2loerOs O 
Scammell & Dowdell : - ’ : PT 75a Oe .O 
Ty PL Hall : : Tact ee. Ge) O 
W. LEARMOUTH (accepted ) 1,061 16 4 
SEVENOAKS. 
For Improvement Works, &c., Bethel Road, Sevenoaks. Mr, 
JABEZ MANN, Town Surveyor. 
T. Adams, London : ‘ L381 4-3 
A. Palmer, Bromley S73 ae o 
Woodhams & Fry, Greenwich 301 + 5r 2 
W. Coker, Halling. 950, op 6 
Marriott & Co., High Barnet 314. 0 6 
T. Fishenden, Sevenoaks 295 9 8 
J. Bedwell, London. 201,15 2 
Mid-Kent Building & Contracting Works, Lim. 280 0 O 
S. Hudson, London 27 OM O 
EB: CHITTENDEN, Offham* DEO Sei 
Surveyor’s estimate 21a See O 


* Accepted according to schedule of prices. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Brits oF Quantities, SpeciFicaTIoNs & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., ae 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Papar, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


NO ZINC, 


/SIMPLEX LEA 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 

IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. 
ENGINEERS 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London,N. 


Write for Illustrations, Test ‘indtals, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, Eit, 


Lithographed by return of 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


PPRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Oo. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished i in the 
best atvle and on short notire. 


ANG. E HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
\ SOUTHWARK 8T1y 


LONDOR, 
8.0. 


(Lim.), 


&C.. 


Correctly Written and 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best LANS, &., best style. 


SHAKESPEARE 


COLLINGE’S 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


THE MIDLAND} 
JOINERY CO.| 


WATER We gt BIRMINGHAM. 
ANUPACTURERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS “JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
&e., &c. 


Va & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Pric2s quoted on epplicstice! for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all ee es ds 
elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use, 


Address—YOCKNEY & COU., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. | 


“JOHN 


WoOD- BLOCK PAVING 


Woop PavinGc AND STEAM 


2 Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


"|G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONWONGERY, 


AND 
Bi Por Churches, Serene: IERAY'S & 
Estimates and fal partic ulars PATENT 4} 
} On a ication to 
| THOS. GREGORY & CO. HINGES AND BOLTS. \ 


“ACME” 
_ DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double- acting Doors. 
Also“ ACME”’ DOOR-SPRING 
for Double-acting Doors only 

AWARDS— 

Edinburgh&York 
Exhibitions, 1886. 
Bolton & Adelaide 
i} Exhibitions, 1887. 


HINDLE, 
NORTON &CO, 


OLDHAM. 


JoinERY WORKS, 


DALE, 


London 
Showrooms— 


HOUNDSDITCH. 
Illustrated Price Lists, 
&c.. on sppiication. 
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DS 
PLYMOUTH. WAKEFIELD. 
For Alterations and Additions to 3 North Hill Place, Tavistock For Building Board School, Belle Vue, for the Sandal School 

Road, Plymouth. Mr. JOHN H, DWELLEY, Architect, | Board. Accepted Tenders. 

5 Sussex Street, Plymouth. Moulds, mason and brickwork . . . 41,054 0 0 
Gould, Plymouth ‘ : : : a . £245 Io oO Ibbotson, joiner : = a ‘ 554 0 0 
Fox & Coles, Plymouth . P 2 : . 165 15 O Atkinson, plumber and glazier . . 2 320. 0 0 
Kerswell, Plymouth . e - : : NUFAQGINO LO Pickles Bros, slaters : ‘ . . 150 0 oO 
Gourd & Son, Plymouth . Fi ; £ Bp HIORIOLO Driver, plasterer she 3 A ° : : 640 0 
Pearn & Son, Plymouth , : : tul30.° 0) <0 Goodall & Co., painters . ‘ ‘ . ‘ FE .'6 
Blake, Plymouth .»5 <+.w.j) qos fem breed -anl3.G)2 x2 WHITEHAVEN. 

C. DOIDGE, Stoke (accepied) . : - 125 4 6] For Alterations, &c., to Business Premises, 74 King Street, 
Whitehaven.‘ Mr. J. S. Morrat, Architect, 53 Church 
SOUTHAMPTON. Street, Whitehaven. 
For Building Headquarters for the Gordon Boys’ Messenger J. Younc, Whitehaven (accepted). 
Brigade, Ogle Road, Southampton. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Tronwork. 
Architect. A. D. Dawnay, London Bridge House, E.C. 
Brenton & Bone . |... + re Se re ‘WILLINGTON QUAY. 
Chapman. 1 oi 3M a ee 1,045 © ©} For Improvement Works in Various Streets, for the Willington 
Olgas & Co, 5 ess Biaedne a mee aoe P i Quay Local Board. Mr. W. Hops, Surveyor. . 
Bull & Sons. Ae fee oo 95 J. Fisher, Low Fell. >. apa Suioge Oe 
J. NICHOLS (eccepie f 4, @ $ #5 920.0) © | & DeStephens, Willington Quay 2 2 SONG 
2h eee G. Maughan, Jarrow-on-Tyne . é ' ‘ 545 10 6 
For Building Library at St. Andrews University, for the Com- i Sia sae Beta Hag A rs 8 oe 8 ; 

missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. : ‘ wh 1 } : i 
Unsigned tender : : : : - £5,869 SNS is a 
Liddell & Louden ; é c ~» 290 TRADE NOTES. 


D. Kidd & Son. 4 : “ : «be, LO7 
W. Ness . : . . = e » 4995 
Fraser & Morton . ‘ : F : 245770 


T. HARRIS (accepted ) ‘ : . Eh he) 


THE strong-rooms at the new branch of the Wilts and Dorset 
Bank, Torquay, are being fitted with Hobbs’s patent doors and 
gates, and their patent burglar alarm apparatus, supplied by 
Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., Limited, of 76 Cheapside 


(e) {e) (2) fe) (@) (@) 
eoo0000 


SWINDON London, E.C. 
For Proposed Public Offices, Swindon, for Swindon New Town AT Bradwell, near Buxton, a large clock has been erected 
Local Board. at the church by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, of the Midland 
Edmund Chambers, Swindon. ; : £10,246 9 6) Clock Works, Derby. It strikes the hours, chimes the Cam- 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester j ; . 9,279 0 0 bridge quarters, and has two dials each 5 feet across. 
A. Krauss, Bristol . ‘ . : ‘ 92172600 ADDITIONS have been made to the works of the Central 
G. Wiltshire, Swindon . . : : » 9,030 0 o| Marine Engineering Company, West Hartlepool, the ventila- 
J. Barrett, Swindon : : 5 : - 8,803 0 o tion of which is carried out on the Boyle system, the latest im- 
W. Jones, Gloucester . ; ‘ : . 8,662 o o | proved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol and London 8,495 o o | for the extraction of the vitiated air. 
G. Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury. : 7+ **8,490' Oo 0 THE Durham County Asylum, Sedgefield, is being warmed 
T. Martin, Maidenhead. =. =. =. =. ~=8,166 0 0 | and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
J. Reed, Plymouth . ‘ ; : : . 8,113 I1 3. chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


s¢ ADAMANT. HULL.” cs Es. EE; = &5 Tes “SZ % Sep Ealtaire 1887 and Brussels, 1888, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


2 _—— And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
Registerea ‘rade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


SiS HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 


APPARATUS. 
N OT | Gc E ; Fifteen Gold and other Medals received at Internationil Exhibitions, N OT | (Oy E . 
s 


and five times placed alone before any other competitor. 
CAMERAS.—Watson’s “Premier,” Watson’s ‘‘Acme,’”’ Watson’s Tourist’s, 

: Watson's Studio, Watson’s Detective. 
LENSES.—Rapid Rectilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landseape, Portrait. 


INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METERS, DRY PLATES 
CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPER, ETC. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of everything reguired in Photo icati 
gue 1 ¢ graphy sent free to any address on application. 
Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable Sor every kind of work, always on hand. 
aa uses 318 High Holborn, London; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
team Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1887 


(EW cxriseys\y 
(fy SKELSEY’S |e 
\e 


=o 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT (applied for). 


__ By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable a : 


i nd indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors of any siz2 or shape blocks, and laid to 
any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, abving expense aa GelatE quite as sound and effective. f 
Deal, Pitch Pine, ide peaioet, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. 
or Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 
WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 


Offices—18 Abingdon St i 
: ; at reet, Westminster, S.W. 
Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailing, thin Victoria Ff loors laid on deal or old floors, with patent glue and secret nailed 


Chief Offices 


JULY 26, 1889.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE value of the personal estate of the late Mr. Clement 
Francis Wedgwood, of Etruria and Barlaston, Staffordshire, 
manufacturer of earthenware, who died on January 24 last, has 
been sworn at 60,0547. 15s.6d. His son, Mr. Francis Hamilton 
Wedgwood, the testator nominates to his share in the partner- 
ship business of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, and the residue of 
his estate he leaves to his wife and his children. 


THE executive committee of the Electrical Engineering and 
Inventions Exhibition have resolved to make a provisional 
agreement with Mr. S. Lee Bapty, manager of the Manchester 
Exhibition, 1887, to act as general manager, and his report 
regarding several suggested sites was remitted to a sub- 
committee for investigation and report. It was also agreed 
that the title of the Exhibition be finally settled as “ The Inter- 
national Exhibition of Electrical Engineering and Inventions, 
Edinburgh, 1890.” 

On Thursday the first sod in connection with the new 
waterworks for Pontefract, at Roall, was turned. The scheme 
will entail an expenditure of about 23,o00/., and the contractor 
entrusted to carry out the works is Mr. Vickers, of Nottingham, 
and the engineer Mr. George Hodson, of Loughborough. 

THE undertaking of the Douglas Waterworks Company is 
about to be purchased by the Douglas Town Commissioners at 
the price of 144,000/, 

WE have received copies of a new issue of the illustrated 
penny “ Holiday Handbooks,” edited by Mr. Percy Lindley, to 
some of the less frequented Continental districts. The illus- 
trations and the matter are alike full of interest. 

THE Board of Trade have received through the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs a despatch from Her Majesty’s 
acting Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, forwarding details 
which have recently been published respecting the construction 
of certain new lines of railway in Egypt and of a bridge across 
the Nile. The works in question are open to tender, and com- 
prise (1) railway from Assiout to Girgueh, about 125 kilométres; 
(2) railway from Ghibin-el-Kom to Menouf, about 13 kilo- 
metres ; (3) railway from Damanhour to Rahmanieh, about 
20 kilométres ; (4) railway from Medinet-el-Fayoum to Sen- 
nouris, about 113 kilométres ; (5) the construction of a bridge 
across the Nile between Boulac and Embabeh, about 550 metres 
in length. The acquisition of the lands necessary for the con- 
struction of these works will be at the charge of the Egyptian 
Government. Tenders will be received at the Secrétariat de 
YAdministration des Chemins de Fer at Cairo up to December 2 


Offices: 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


PATH STO 


Head 


BAT Ez. 


next, and may be made for each separate undertaking or for the 
whole of the works together. Further information may be 
obtained at the Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, 
Whitehall Gardens. 


THE Birmingham Electric Light and Power Order, 1889, 
was brought before the examiners of private Bills in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. The order is granted to Arthur 
Chamberlain and George Hookham. The capital authorised 
is 50,0007, The local authority is given supervision over the 
works executed and over the supply of power given, and 
testing places are to be provided by the company, and they are 
under penal obligations to furnish a sufficient supply of light 
within the area to be supplied. The price to be paid for public 
lamps is to be fixed by agreement or by arbitration. The Bill 
was ordered to proceed. 

THE death on Tuesday is announced of Mr. Thomas Savin, 
of Oswestry, formerly a great railway contractor, and one of 
the pioneers of railway enterprise in Wales, at the age of sixty- 
six. Mr. Savin took a leading part in the projection and 
construction of the Cambrian Railways. 

THE newly-issued “ Murray’s Penny Pocket Guides” are 
marvels of cheapness. The guide to London has numerous 
maps comprising the vast metropolitan area, and also has illus- 
trations of notable edifices, in addition to every kind of 
information that could be found of use. They are published by 
Mr. J. P. Murray, of Paternoster Row. 

AN illustrated pamphlet, issued by the United Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
deals with electrical distribution, and the various details in the 
application of electricity to modern requirements. 

WE have received an illustrated sheet of the “ Fawcett’s 
Fireproof Floor” system, which was shown at the Building 
Trades Exhibition at Islington in April last, by Mr. Mark 
Fawcett, of 59 King’s Road, Chelsea. The system consists of 
tubular fireclay lintels, made to swing in between the iron joists 
in diagonal fashion, leaving a continuous and clear air-space 
between the topside of the flat bottom of the lintel and the 
underside of the lower flange of the joist, which communicates 
by means of an air-shaft with the open air, so that there is a 
continuous cold air current always passing between the fire- 
resisting material and the load-carrying material. The system 
is calculated to reduce the dead-weight of the floor by about 
20 per cent, and also save wood centering and about half the 
concrete. The ribbed under surface of the tubes, when laid, 


LONDON DEPOTS. 


and Quarries “OOLITE, BATH.” ; G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFIcE, “ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. &. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned ee ee 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READ RE 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, B4TH. 


The Improved Washable Distemper. (Non-Poisonous.) 


The manufacture of this article has been GREATLY IMPROVED. A// old defects have been overcome. Duresco is now the most 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL decorative medium for INSIDE work, and the most DURABLE agent for outside 
use in the market. 


Ez: WAM :E: XL. PAERA YT. The Original Makers. 
Glossy, Durable, Quick Drying. One coat equal to two of ordinary Paint. Suitable for all Climates. 
SILICATE PAINTS, Varnishes, Ready-Mixed Paints, in Self-Opening Tins, &c.. &ce. 
APPLY FOR SAMPLE CARDS AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 


J. B. ORR & COMPANY, Limitep, 


CHARLTON, LONDON, S.=z. 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK. 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


eet 
eal 
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SUPPLEMENT 


give a perfectly even ceiling with close joints, while the ribs 
afford a capital key for plastering purposes. 


THE SAN DIEGO FLUME. 


A DESCRIPTION of this work recently completed is given in the 
Golden Era of San Diego, Cal.:—The head of the system 
is in the Cuyamaca mountains, nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Here a reservoir is formed by a dam 35 feet high and 720 feet 
long, impounding about 3,740 million gallons of water, and 
covering goo acres, From the reservoir the water passes 
down a rocky ravine about 12 miles to the San Diego river, 
and just below this point of juncture with the river is a dam of 
solid masonry diverting the stream into the flume through 
regulating gates. This dam is 4oo feet long and 35 feet high, 
and cost 36,0co dols. Behind this dam is another lake of 
considerable dimensions. From the head-gates to the reservoir, 
8 miles from the city of San Diego, and 630 feet above 
the city, is a distance of 35? miles. This is the length of the 
flume proper. The flume is 6 feet wide and 4 feet high, and is 
built of clear redwood plank 2 inches thick. At present but 
one tier of side planks is used, making the height 16 inches. 
The full capacity of this flume is 5,000 miner’s inches daily, or 
65,0c0,000 gallons, a quantity sufficient to irrigate 100,000 acres, 
The trestlework on this flume line is very substantially built, 
and the Los Coches trestle, one of the largest, is 65 feet high in 
‘the deepest part of the valley and 1,774 feet long ; the Sweet- 
water trestle is 81 feet high and 1,264 feet long, and many 
others assume very considerable proportions. The total 
number of trestles is 315. The gradient throughout is 4 feet 
9 inches per mile. In addition to the trestles a number of 
tunnels had to be driven, 6 feet square, or arched where the 
rock was bad. The longest tunnels are :—Laukersheim, 
1,920 feet ; Los Coches, 313 feet; El Monte, 290 feet ; Cape 
Horn, 7co feet ; South Fork, 200 feet ; Anderton, 270 feet ; and 
Sand Creek, 430 feet long. Besides supplying the city of San 
Diego, through the distribution system of the Coronado Water 
Compeny, this water is to be utilised for irrigation purposes, the 
surplus supply being sufficient for 40,000 acres. The present 
watershed under control is set down at 150 square miles, and 
other storage reservoirs will be constructed as the need arises. 
One of these sites, near the La Mesa tract, owned by the San 
Diego Company, will impound 760,000,000 gallons of water, and 
the other has a capacity of 1,250,000,030 gallons. 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERS IN PARIS, 


A CONSIDERABLE number of the employés of Messrs. Macintyre 
& Co., of the Washington Works, says the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, lately availed themselves of the wakes holiday 
to pay avisit to the Paris Exhibition. The excursion was 
well organised and enabled the party to see not only the 
Exhibition itself but some of the places of interest outside the 
world’s great fair. Some people might think that potters would 
avoid a pot-bank at holiday time, just as it is sometimes said, 
and not always truthfully, that theatrical performers shun tke 
playhouse except when they have an engagement to fulfil 
therein. However that may be, about fifteen of the visitors 
from Burslem accepted an invitation from M. Boulenger to 
visit the earthenware works at Choisy-le-Roi on the 4th inst., 
and the day will long be remembered by them, not so much 
perhaps on account of what they saw in the way of manufac- 
turing processes, as owing to the hospitality of their host and 
the most hearty welcome which they received from those who 
are engaged in the establishment visited. The present pro- 
prietor of the Washington Works (Mr. Woodall, M.P.) had 
previously visited Choisy-le-Roi and was not with the party on 
this occasion. Mr. Beresford, who made the arrangements for 
the excursion, appointed the Hdétel Excelsior as the place of 
meeting for the excursionists on the morning in question. 
They proceeded by steamboat from the Pont de la Concorde 
to Orleans, and thence by train to Choisy-le-Roi. On arriving 
at the station they were met by M. Lombard, the principal 
manager of the company. M. Lombard was accompanied by 
Mr. Salt, a native of Stoke, who lives there with his family and 
is engaged as manager of the tile making department. He 
was useful to some of the visitors who were unacquainted with 
the French language. From the moment the party entered 
the works they were treated with the most perfect courtesy by 
every one whom they met, the foremen of departments most 
readily showing them all that was to be seen and giving 
explanations relative to different objects which came under 
notice. There are about a thousand hands employed by the 
firm. In being conducted through the slip-houses and clay- 
cellars the visitors were shown all the machinery, some of 
which was of English and some of French make, a portion of 
the former having been made in Burslem. The saggar- 
making is done by machinery. A large number of people are 
employed in the printing-shops, and by the roller presses the 
work is done with great rapidity, but it does not by any means 
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GRIFFITHS’ ““PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


pew attering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 

dosorivtin oo ten Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of ici eevee ees ait cena 

BO, pes Acts as 8 priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering ‘Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
c., perfectly uninammable. 

Oriffiths’ Liquid 

It lasts as lonw athe aeons ee ke 


It prevents Dry Rot and d i i 
It aca not crack, peel, or robot. ae mere 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene_ 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUK, Architects, 29 Princess Stree From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
’ ’ x i 
Manchester: a Ail Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 

DEAR Sirs,— Ww ae ester: December 28, 1887. M neo ae alee yd your pas , We, a5 one ri apr as _ — apo 4 — 

rel .—We u ai _ anchester Jubilee ibition, which closed the 10th of this mon ave pleasure in stating 

t th at a : youn Paints in nearly the whole of the works that both your’ Aquol” Paint,and also your, * Perodenetl Fireproof Paint, have given greai 

at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, MAKWELL & TUKE. 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
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equal in quality the copperplate printing done in English manu- 
factories. Inconnection with the saggar-house and ovens every 
known modern improvement seems to have been introduced, 
and the visitors happened to be there at a time when 
a large majolica vase was being drawn from an oven, an opera- 
tion which was very successful in every respect. In the paint- 
ing shop the work was interesting, though perhaps it would not 
be correct to say it was done better than in Staffordshire. The 
warehouses of one storey struck the visitors as being remark- 
able on account of their height, and the arrangements made 
for expediting the removal of goods. Indeed there is through- 
out the works a complete tramway system for conveying mate- 
rials and goods from one part cf the premises to another. In 
the showrooms the party had an opportunity of seeing some 
fine specimens of earthenware (no china being madethere). A 
few purchases were made, consisting of plates, which were very 
pretty and cheap, and some pitcher flutes, which were the source 
of some amusement. In going round the works the visitors 
passed through rooms formerly apartments of a royal chateau, 
which was used as such as lately as the time of Louis XV.; 
but there is little besides the cornice and portions of the walls 
left as relics of the former splendour of the building. In some 
of the departments the association of the two sexes at work is 
similar to that which prevails in Staffordshire; but it was 
noticed that not a single female was engaged with the flat- 
pressers and the turners, who rely on machinery for the aid 
rendered in lathe-ireading and other work. Some of the ware 
made by Boulenger is not so well finished as the bulk of English 
goods ; but different kinds of goods are made according to the 
demand for particular markets, which no doubt in a measure 
accounts for a portion of the success of French makers in 
South America and some other markets. The ware is produced 
at less cost in France than in Staffordshire. The workpeople 
labour longer hours—from six in the morning till six at night, 
with the interval of an hour for a midday meal; and the prices 
paid for labour, either piecework or day wages, are lower than 
in England. While readily imparting information, the French 
potters made inquiries concerning some of the English pro- 
ductions, one point especially in which they have hitherto failed 
being in making two pieces of earthenware screw together, 
some good specimens of which we have recently seen in Staf- 
fordshire. The discipline maintained at Choisy-le-Roi seems 
to be perfect, though somewhat severe. Indeed, it appears, if 
possible, too strict to accord with English workpeople’s notions. 
With regard to the firemen and placers, a tally is put in each 
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saggar of ware as it is arranged in the oven, while a cor- 
responding tally is dropped into a box to*tell a tale in case of 
any negligent work in this direction. What struck some of the 
visitors was the extreme tidiness of the French factory and the 
cleanliness of the exterior of the buildings. The Frenchmen 
burn coal to fire their ware, but they exercise strict care in con- 
suming as much smoke as possible. Then again, M. Boulenger’s 
establishment is in a country place clear away from all other 
manufactories, whereas in Burslem and other Staffordshire 
towns in many cases the smoke from one manufactory is blown 
against the walls of another. 


BUILDERS’ ACTIONS FOR PAYMENT. 


AN action was brought in the Scottish courts before Lord 
M‘Laren, by John Nairn & Son, builders, Glasgow, as sub- 
contractors, against James H. Dyson, public decorator and 
illuminator, Dewsbury, principal contractor for the erection of 
certain triumphal arches and decorations put up at Paisley and 
Renfrew on the occasion of Her Majesty’s visit to the West of 
Scotland in August 1888, for payment of 1052 18s. 4d. In 
giving judgment, his lordship stated that it was admitted that 
the defender employed the pursuers to construct the arches and 
staging which he was to decorate, but the account was said to 
be overcharged, and there was a counter-claim for the loss of 
material in consequence of the fall of one of the arches (appa- 
rently caused by wind pressure). The latter claim, founded on 
alleged negligence on the part of the pursuers, he held failed on 
the ground that the defender interfered with the structure in a 
manner that certainly tended to weaken it. In regard to the 
sum sued for, the case was held to be one in which cer- 
tain work was estimated for at certain prices. Accordingly, 
20d. 2s. 6d. was disallowed, and decree pronounced for 
85/. 155. 1cd, with interest and expenses. 

In the case of Alexander Stewart, builder, Dundee, against 
James Newsome, circus proprietor, Birmingham, the action was 
for payment of 1,718/. 125.8d@ as the balance due on an account 
for 4,718/. 12s. 8d. incurred in preparing plans for and building 
and furnishing a circus in Nicolson Street, Edinburgh, The 
defender explained that the original contract price was 2,200/,, 
but that this sum was increased to 4,700/. He did not admit 
that any extra work had been executed by the pursuer, and 
averred that, even if such had been performed, it was amply 
covered by the sum paid. In the Outer House, Lord Fraser 
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held that the contract alluded to by the defender only applied 
to the first of the two sets of plans. 3,000/. had been paid by 
the pursuer, 1,7182. 125. 8¢. was now the sum sued for, bringing 
out a total of 4,7187 125. 8d. If the defender paid that sum he 
would get value for his money, for the circus had been let by 
him on a three years’ lease at 1,300/. a year, which was cer- 
tainly a very excellent return. The building being fireproof, he 
would get it insured at a reasonable rate. Decree in favour of 
pursuer, with expenses, was pronounced. 

The defender reclaimed to the Second Division, and on 
Thursday, the 18th inst., the Court (Lord Young differing) 
recalled the judgment of the Lord Ordinary, and decided in 
favour of the defender, holding that there had been a contract, 
and that it had never been departed from. The Court sug- 
gested that there should be a remit to a practical man concern- 
ing the extras to be charged for. The defender was found 
entitled to expenses. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE new pulpit was dedicated on Thursday by the Rev. 
Armstrong Hall, in commemoration of a mission held in 1888. 
The design is Early English. The body of the pulpit is 
octagon on plan, entered by a short flight of six steps from the 
north transept. It stands on a circular central base shaft and 
base arcading. On five faces of the octagon are panels (de- 
signed by Mr. W. J. Warren, artist, of Bournemouth) sculptured 
in the following subjects :—Centre panel—St. Michael (adapted 
from picture by Raphael in the Louvre, Paris). Legend— 
“ Michael princeps vester.” 1. Jacob’s Dream. Legend— 
“ Domus dei et porta coeli.” (Genesis xxviii. 17.) 2. Lot’s 
Escape. Legend—“ Salva animam tuam.” (Genesis xix. 17.) 
3. Apostles sent to Preach. Legend —“ Loquimini omnia 
verba vitae hujus.” (Acts v. 20.) 4. John and the Angel. 
Legend—“ Adora Deum.” (Rev. xxii. 9.) A carved cornice 
runs round the top of the pulpit, and a book-desk forms a 
canopy over the central figure. The pulpit stands in the same 
position as the old one, close to the east respond of the north 
arcade of the nave. The handrail to steps is of brass and 
wrought-iron, the steps themselves of polished Hopton 
Wood stone. The interior of the pulpit has an oak floor, 
linings and inner capping. The cornice, book-desk, canopy 
and body of pulpit are in alabaster ; the sculptured panels in 
white alabaster ; and the small shafts in arcade of green 
Yealmpton marble. The central base shaft is in red Ogwell, 
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and the base arcade is in birdseye dark Ashburton (dark grey). 
The work has been executed by Messrs. A. W. Blackler & Son, 
of Torquay, and has cost nearly 300/. Mr. Reginald G, 
Pinder, F.R.I.B.A., of Bournemouth, is the architect. 


THE BARRY DOCK, CARDIFF. 


THE Barry Dock, about seven miles west of Cardiff, and which 
is said to be the largest dock in the world, was opened on 
Thursday in last week. The cost of the dock, exclusive of the 
railway works, has been 850,000/.,, its main object being to 
afford increased facilities for the shipment of coal and tuo pro- 
vide for import trade. The difficulty of making the dock when 
the exclusion of the tidal waters from so large an area was 
required (no less than 200 acres) was considerable, owing to 
the great tidal range in the Bristol Channel. It was carried 
out by making in the first instance an earthen dam across the 
eastern end of the dock. This was an easy operation, as the 
tide rose and fell equally on both sides of the dam. Then a 
second dam was made at the western end of the dock. As the 
two ends approached each other the run of the tide was too 
rapid for the continuance of the tipping. A timber viaduct was 
consequently driven across the gap, and the contractor made 
two unsuccessful attempts, at extreme neap tides, to close the 
dam with earth. It was intended to carry the earth up suffi- 
ciently rapidly to be higher than high water of the ensuing 
tide—in fact, to race the tide each day. The return of the tide, 
however, was too quick for success, and the contractor then 
reverted to what had been originally proposed, viz, to close the 
gap by timber shutters, backed up as rapidly as trucks and 
waggons could be brought. This was quite successful, and the 
dam was closed in July 1885. There remained to be made 
another dam, to enclose the eastern end of the dock and the 
entrance. Little difficulty was here experienced. Piers of 
masonry were left, through which the tide flowed until the day 
for closing the dam arrived, when the gaps were rapidly closed 
with shutters backed with concrete. This concrete was after- 
wards faced with brickwork in Portland cement, and the last 
dam was finished in March 1886. The water from the excava- 
tions of the dock was carried to a sump at the western end 
communicating by a heading driven 1o feet below the dock 
bottom, with pumps capable of raising 270,0co gallons per hour. 
Another sump was made near the entrance and other pumps 
erected there. During the progress of the work it is estimated 
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that no less than 3,500,coo cubic yards of soil have been 
excavated, the masonry laid being 200,000 cubic yards, the 
brickwork 10,500 cubic yards, and the timber 100,000 cubic 
feet. Day and night the men have worked, with the aid of a 
temporary electric light, as many as 3,000 men and thirty-one 
locomotives having been in employment at one time. The 
stone for the walls was partly brought from the shore near 
Sully, where a red sandstone is found, and the remainder and 
larger portion from a quarry of mountain limestone near 
Wenvoe, about four and a half miles northward of the dock. 
The quoins, sill stones, and similar parts are of Cornish granite. 
The masonry is chiefly executed in blue lias lime, made from 
lias limestone excavated on the site of the works. The inverts 
of the entrance and passage are built in Portland cement, 
with hard bricks made near the Severn Tunnel, of a quality 
similar to Staffordshire bricks. 

The breakwaters which guard the entrance to the dock—of 
which there are two—are exceedingly strong. The one on the 
east of the entrance is 2,600 feet in length, the western break- 
water—the shore end of which is under the lee of Barry Island 
—being only 700 feet long. This is connected with the island 
by a light timber viaduct, for the purpose of giving access to 
it. Owing to the great rise of tide these breakwaters are large 
works, being at their greatest depth 46 feet, while the width at 
the base is 200 feet. Ata height of 8 feet above high water of 
ordinary spring tides the width of the breakwaters is 20 feet, 
and above this is a rough parapet, the top of which is 5 feet 
higher. The sea slope, it is interesting to note, is protected by 
huge blocks of stone ranging from four to seven, and even 
eight, tons in weight. The ends of the breakwaters are 
finished with vertical heads 32 feet in width, formed of creo- 
soted timber, filled with stones roughly packed by hand. The 
waterway between the breakwater heads is 350 feet, and a 
channel has been dredged from them to the entrance of the 
dock, a distance of 485,yards. The breakwaters cover com- 
pletely the points of exposure on the south and south-east, and 
give to the dock entrance the advantage of a well-sheltered 
position. They also shelter a large area eastward of the dock, 
which has been acquired for future extensions, works, &c. 

The dock entrance is 80 feet wide, and gives access toa 
basin 500 feet wide, 600 feet long, and having an area of 
7 acres. Timber guiding jetties 200 feet long are to the 
seaward of the entrance, and the depth of water on the sill, 
which is curved, will be reckoned as follows :—High-water 
ordinary spring tides, 37 feet 7 inches; low-water ordinary, 
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spring tides, 17 feet 6 inches ; high-water ordinary neap tides, 
29 feet 3 inches ; low-water ordinary neap tides, 9 feet 7 inches. 
The entrance has a single pair of wrought-iron gates with air 
chambers, so that they are nearly afloat at the times at which 
they are used. The anchorage and pivots of the gates, how- 
ever, are made strong enough to hold the gates if waterlogged. 
The gates are 48 feet high, and 48 feet long from bell post to 
mitre post, and the greatest width of the decks of the gates is 
8 feet. There are twelve decks, and the air spaces are below 
the fifth deck. A large caisson has been erected, to the design 
of Mr. H. M. Brunel, at the sea face of the entrance, and was 
used for excluding the water while the temporary dam outside 
the entrance was being removed. Between the basin and dock 
is the inner entrance or passage, 80 feet wide, with wrought-iron 
gates similar to those at the entrance. 

The machinery for opening and closing the gates is of a 
somewhat novel character. It was anticipated that, in spite of 
the protection of the breakwaters, there might be at times 
some amount of swell, which could not but strain the chains 
which usually open and close dock gates. It was, therefore, 
decided to operate upon the gates with direct-acting hydraulic 
rams of sufficient strength to resist the shock of waves in 
rough weather, and so to hold the gates rigidly during their 
movement. The cylinders are 26-feet stroke and 30 inches 
in diameter. The passage alluded to above is crossed by a 
rolling bridge for rail and road traffic, and is also worked by 
hydraulic machinery. 

The dock itself is 3,100 feet in length, and the maximum 
width is 1,100 feet, divided at the western end by a mole into 
two arms—one 1,500 feet long and about 500 feet wide ; the 
other 1,200 feet long and 300 feet wide. This mole was not 
contemplated at first, but the existence of a geological fault 
necessitated a change from the original design, it being found 
necessary to set back the south wall in order to obtain a good 
foundation for the masonry. The effect of this alteration was 
to greatly widen the dock, and, as it then would have been 
unduly wide at its westernmost extremity, advantage was taken 
of the excess of excavation to make the mole, which adds 
2,400 feet in length of quay space available for the shipment of 
coal. Where the mole ceases the full width of the dock is 
1,600 feet, giving ample space for the largest vessels to swing 
even when the dock is crowded with shipping. The water 
area of the dock is 70 acres, measured to a line on the sloping 
sides, below which would be 26 feet of water at high-water of 
neap tides. The water area of the dock, the basin, and the 
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timber pond (which lies to the north-east), thus calculated, 
amounts to 1oI acres. At high water or ordinary spring tides 
the area of the dock will be 73 acres. The north, east, and 
west sides of the dock and the mole have sloping sides, pro- 
tected by pitching, and the south side of the dock has an 
upright dock wall. These pitched slopes are much cheaper 
than a quay wall, and answer the purpose of a coal dock. At 
the western end of the dock provision has been made for 
sluicing out Barry harbour, which lies westward of the dock. 
The company are under obligations to maintain the old depth 
of this inlet, and for this purpose a large culvert, 8 feet 
diameter, has been provided, and at high-water spring tides, 
when the water impounded is more than is wanted, a large 
quantity can be allowed to run along the channel of Barry 
harbour. No lock is at present provided, but one is con- 
templated, having a length of 600 feet and a width of 65 feet, 
and it is probable that this will have a depth of about 16 feet 
at low water of spring tides. If this be carried out the Barry 
Dock will be available for vessels to enter or leave at practi- 
cally all states of the tide. In constructing the south wall of 
the main dock a space has been recessed, marking out this low 
water passage. 

The eastern end of the dock is intended for the timber trade, 
to accommodate which three piled jetties are provided. These 
will be in close juxtaposition with the timber pond of 24 acres, 
which is approached by a channel from near the north-east 
corner of the main dock. Another notable adjunct to the dock 
is the graving dock, built by Mr. T. A Walker, and to which 
access is also gained from the north-east of the dock. The 
graving dock entrance has a width of 60 feet, the sill level of 
which is 15 feet above dock bottom and 16 feet 4 inches below 
high-water ordinary neap tides. The length of the graving dock 
is 724 feet, divided unequally by a middle sill into lengths of 
372 feet 6 inches and 351 feet 6 inches, where a caisson is 
placed. The width of the passage between the two portions 
of the graving dock is 58 feet 3 inches. This dock has a width 
at the bottom of 109 feet, and at the top, between the copings, 
of 113 feet 4 inches. A second graving dock is provided for in 
the extreme southern corner of the dock, the entrance for which 
is built with a width of 80 feet. 

In close proximity to the graving dock is a fine range of 
workshops, for the most part constructed of wrought-iron, 
whereby strength, light, and fireproof qualities are combined. 
The shipbuilders and boiler-makers’ shop is 153 feet long, and 
its greatest width 71 feet. Next comes the copper and tin- 


smiths and plumbers’ shop. Then the pump, engine, and 
boiler-house. In the latter are two 40-inch centrifugal pumps, 
which are capable of emptying both divisions of the dock in a 
little over four hours. The engines are of 510 horse-power, and 
are driven by three boilers. There are, in addition, three gas- 
engines for the purpose of driving the machinery in the fitting- 
shop. 

Mr. John Wolfe Barry, Mr. T. Forster Brown, and Mr. 
H. M. Brunel were the engineers for the dock and railways 
(excepting the Pontypridd section, of which Mr. J. W. Szlumper 
was the engineer). For the railways south of St.-y-Nyll Mr. 
T. A. Walker was the contractor ; and for the railways north 
of St.-y-Nyll to Hafod, Messrs. Lovatt & Shaw and Messrs. 
John Mackay & Son. Mr. John Robinson was, and is, the 
resident engineer. The contractors were :—For the dockwork, 
Mr. T. A. Walker; for the gates and caisson, the Thames Iron 
Company ; whilst Messrs. Tannett, Walker & Co., Sir W. 
Armstrong & Co, and the Glenfield Company were the con- 
tractors for different parts of the hydraulic machinery upon the 
dock. The electric lighting, &c, was designed and carried out 
by Messrs. Compton & Co., Limited. 


CARLISLE CITY COUNCIL. 


THE following letter of Mr. M‘Kie, the successor of Mr. 
Joseph Gordon, C.E., as city surveyor of Carlisle in 1877 
on his resignation of that office, was read at the meeting of 
the Council last week. Hesays :—Until recently my health was 
not sufficiently restored for me to look into Bulman’s affairs, 
and it was not till the 3rd of this month that I read the report 
of the General Purposes Committee, and not till the roth that 
I read the accounts in the papers. At the time of my appoint- 
ment no list of the duties of the city surveyor was submitted 
to me, and I never saw the list of duties of the Corporation 
officials, drawn out in 1874, before June 9,1889 When I came 
to Carlisle on February 1, 1877, there were no account books 
kept in the city surveyor’s office, except an invoice book for 
private works, and no previous surveyor employed by you kept 
any other account book. The following books were kept by my 
predecessors, namely, a weekly time sheet (not nearly so com- 
plete as the one now kept), showing the details of the work 
done each day by every man employed ; a wages book, giving 
weekly wages, with an abstract made up from the time sheet ; 
an invoice book for private work only; the making out of 
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of 1s. 10d. in stamps. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very low prices :—12x4} Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square 3 1X44ditto ,48s.;13x4 Pitch Pine, 26s. 6d. + 
1X4 ditto, 22s. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 
Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
B-anch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone3,188. 
Large stock of Dry Mehogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings. Deals.&c. 


ARCHITECTURAL CARVING 


WOOD, STONE & MARBLE, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MODELLING 


EXECUTED IN FIRST-CLASS MANNER BY 


GEORGE E. BARFIELD (late Samuel Barfiel@), 


QUEEN STREET, LEICESTER. 


JuLy 26, 1889. ] 
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certificates for contract work, and the examining, checking, and 
certifying of all bills. All other books and accounts were kept 
by the city treasurer, and all moneys paid and received by him. 
When I stated that I was not an accountant, and could not 
take the responsibility of keeping the books, an accountant was 
appointed, and I wrote to a number of municipal engineers 
and surveyors for forms of their system of keeping books, and 
handed the replies to Bulman, to pick out the system from them 
which he considered the best adapted to Carlisle ; and when 
he had done so I ordered the books he required, which 
are the same as those now in use and named in the report of the 
General Purposes Committee, amounting in all, great and small, 
to twenty-nine books. When Bulman was first appointed 
(with rezaid to private streets), he had simply to make 
out the cost of each street, and I then instructed him how to 
apportion the cost among the different owners. The Town 
Clerk, and not I, then made out the notices of apportionment 
and signed them ; and after they had been served by the police 
the money was collected by the nuisance inspector. Under 
this system it was found that the nuisance inspector had to be 
so constantly referring to Bulman for information, which it was 
often difficult to explain to him, that he gave up the collection 
of the accounts, and the committee appointed Bulman to collect 
them, and gave him a commission for doing so, which, with the 
restrictions imposed, would not amount to much more than 2d. 
in the pound. This was the best system that could have been 
devised had Bulman been an honest man. It was absolutely 
necessary that the person who took the measurements should be 
a permanent official, and not a bird of passage, as my own 
assistants were ; and also that the person who made the col- 
lection should be able to explain exactly to the owners what 
they we e charged for ; and, in fact, this system has worked so 
well that we have never lost a dispute as to measurements. It 
has constantly been cast in my teeth that the Public Health Act, 
1875, distinctly s‘ates that it was my duty to have made out 
the notices of apportionment, but the Town Clerk himself always 
made them out from Bulman’s bock and signed them, and 
though I have since found out that ths was contrary to the Act, 
I was unaware till lately that it was so. It was greatly owing to 
this that Bulman was able to deceive me successfully as to the 
real state these apportionments were in, for it was his constant 
practice to ask me for information about all the streets which 
remained unapportioned, and I consequently concluded that he 
was making them out, and when asked why the money was not 


Clerk, he not having made out the notices of apportionment 
and signed them, though this, I find, was an untruth. You will 
thus see that I had to deal with a man whose whole study 
in life seems to have been to deceive, and owing to the 
final part of this business resting with the Town Clerk, he did 
so successfully. It was no doubt my duty to have signed the 
notices of apportionment, but I do not see why so much blame 
should be cast on me for not knowing a point of law which 
your legal adviser was apparently unaware of. I do not wish 
to cast any blame on others’ shoulders, but at the same time I 
do not see why all the blame should be attached to me for what 
has taken place. For, as I have told you, I never considered 
myself responsible for the book-keeping ; nor do I think the 
Health Committee could really have considered me so, for they 
ordered Bulman to report to them direct every week, and not 
through me, which he regularly did. They appointed a sub- 
committee to confer with him every three months as to the 
state of his accounts, and I was never asked to be present at 
their meeting, and I understand that the books and lists of 
the outstanding accounts were periodically submitted to this. 
committee. The members of the Health Committee always 
consulted Bulman direct when they wanted any information 
regarding the accounts, nor was I ever asked a single question 
concerning the accounts by them or by the city treasurer. I 
would like to point out to you that since I came to Carlisle in 
1877 a sum of about 41,090/. has been expended on private 
street formation, that the engineering charges on this sum 
amount to 2,050/, that the gravel taken from the Corporation 
lands is worth over 4,80/, and that I have myself paid out of 
my own pocket for engineers, surveyors, and unpremiumed 
assistance the sum of 2,350/, making a total of 9,220/, which 
has been saved to the ratepayers in these three ways alone. 
You have had your streets paved at a less cost per square 
yard than any other town | know of, the cost in London Road 
and Botchergate, for example, being 55. 54¢ per square yard 
for sett pavement, and 55. 4}d per square yard for cube pave- 
ment, while Bank Street, the first street done, cost 8s. per 
sjuare yard. The statement that Bank Street was done by 
coatract is an example of the erroneous statements | have con- 
stantly had to contend with. It was done by daywork in 
1879. The cost of the removal of ashes is less in Carlisle than 
in other towns, owing to the method of forming embankments 
to the river Eden having been adopted ; and whatever may be 
said to the contrary, the system I have adopted for reforming 


collected he would say that the delay rested with the Town | private streets is the cheapest possible to the owners of adjoin- 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 


aaa 57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
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STABLE FITTINGS, 


OVERDOORS, DOORS, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


PANELLING, 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOINT SECRETARIES— 


W. C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID OVER 
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CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 
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BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Enriched & Plain Mouldings, 
PICTURE RAILS, DADO RAILS, 


CORNICES, SKIRTINGS. 


Full pa ticulars post free on applic: tion to 
; BS 


A. FAWKES, 


CHELMSFORD. 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sourd 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 
Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to te 
addressed to 
YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 


CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


Note-—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 
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ing properties, and the work has been well and substantially 
done. Perhaps it is not out of place to state that during the 
twelve and a half years I have been in Carlisle more public 
improvements and extensive alterations have been made than 
in any other period of double the number of years, and though 
this has been done at a great public outlay, yet the general 
district rate is now only 70 per cent. of what it was when I 
came to Carlisle, and if you can carry on the improvements to 
the same extent in the future, it will not take long to make 
Carlisle one of the most perfect cities in existence, as well as 
one in which the ratepayers will have least cause of complaint. 
The death rate in Carlisle has been considerably decreased 
during the last twelve and a half years. The streets which 
were in bad repair have been almost all repaired, and the city 
was never ina more healthy state than it is at present. The 
numerous public works I have carried out, the law suits, and 
the number of reports I have had to make, have never given 
me a moment of spare time, though, as stated, I provided 
myself, at my own cost, with efficient assistance to enable me 
to keep up the increased duties of the office I held under you. 
Many a day my whole time has been taken up by interviews 
which barely gave me time to give hurried instructions to my 
able assistants. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
July 8. 

10935. Francis Nowlan, for “An improved level in which 
the air bubble will move slowly and without rushing as in the 
ordinary spirit level.” 

10958. William Parry and Richard Griffiths, for ‘ Improve- 
ments in or relating to locks and indicators combined, and 
otherwise.” 

10959. W. A. Thoms, for ‘* Improvements in baking ovens 
and other heating chambers.” 

10969. Charles Noble Hearn, for “ Improved roller mill for 
grinding wet slurry, used in the manufacture of cement, bricks, 
pipes and tiles, &c.” 


10979. Henry Munday and Henry Walker, for “ Improve- 
ments in flap valves for sewers or drains.” 

10981. Edward J. Kennedy, for “The manufacture of fumi- 
gating blocks or bricks.” 

_ July 9. 

10997. Jose Berre King, for “ Material for the treatment of 
walls and the like.” 

11003. Walter Brierley, for “ Improvements in bricks or 
blocks and in ties to be employed therewith.” (Jean W. Arold, 
Germany.) 

11047. Lyn Williams, for “Improvements in window-sash 
fasteners and the like.” 

11062. Thomas Hall, for ‘“‘ An improved socket for bolts.” 


uly Io. 

11116. Anna Maria Agnes Cristall, for “Improved means 
for hanging sashes, to render them detachable for cleaning or 
other purposes.” 

11117. John Daniel Fryer, for “ Improved extracting cowl 
or ventilator.” 

11120. Charles Thomerson, for “Improvements in and 
applicable to open ranges or stoves used for cooking.” 


July rr. 

11143. Henry T. Johnson and T. S. Wilson, for “An 
improved ventilator, to act as inlet for fresh air or outlet for 
foul air.” 

11144. Henry T. Johnson and T. S. Wilson, 
ments in air-supply ventilators.” 

11145. Henry T. Johnson and T. S. Wilson, for “An air 
inlet-ventilator to fit in sash-windows.” 

11178, Edwin Martin and Thomas Ricketts, for “An 
improved stop or check-valve socket.” 

July 12. 

11221. Richard Wood Davies, for ‘ Improvements in brick 

presses.” 


for “ Improve- 


July 13. 
11246. Joseph Kaye, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 
securing casement windows and the like.” 
11281. John Dean, for “ Improvements in and connected 
with water-closets.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


URQUHART & BATES.|| 


Houses wired for Electric Light, Bells, 
Fire Alarms, &c. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“ MUNICIPAL 
BY FRED. H. WHIPPLE. 
A comprehensive treatise upon the public 


lighting of towns. 
Price—paper, 4s. 6d.; Russia, 8s. 6d. 


LighTiNG.”| ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE, 


_il VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL CO. 


j WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Ld., 


2 PRINCES MANSIONS, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


(LIMITED), 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas & Electric Fittings, 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS— 
9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING. 


FARADAY & SON'S 
FITTINGS. 


Catalogue with Forty new Designs for 
Six Stamps. 


tor 


G. A. WILLIAMS 


21 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., 
Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside Blind 
Town and Country Houses, Mansions, Institutions, and 
Estimates and suggestions, with patterns, readily given. 
Established over a quarter of a century. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


ESTIMATES on APPLICATION. 


WILSON HARTNEL 


PARK ROW, LE 


PRICES -REDUCED 


SOLID FANCY FLOORS & BORDERS 


UJ 
Ds. 


“Patent FLOORING 
MATCH BOARQING 


BPO (ON THIS SYSTEM! 
Na at 


ORDINARY 


Lk) PRICES 
gio _ fy TELEPHONE 

CM EY, 7.035% 

RS) Post Free. reat =_ 


7 SAME PUTNEY, scxua «x 


La 
7 Batic WHarr, PADDINGTON , LONDON. 


SON, 


Now Ready, 


Show Rooms: 3 BERNERS ST., Ww (asus FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s. 
Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Telephone 3,814. i 


OLUME XLI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


A Business Supplement 


ack bY} 


Report. 


he Architect, 


LONDON, AUGUST 2, 1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERFOVLE.—Aug. 5.—For Building County Police Station. 
Mr. David SmArt, Architect, Perth, 

ALNWICK. — Aug. 2.— For Building Cottage, Stable, 
Entrance Gatés, &c., Ravensmeade. Mr. G. Reavell, jun., 
Architect, Alnwick. : 

ALNWICK.—Aug. 2 —For Building Organ-chamber at Parish 
Church. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

BALLINASLOE —Aug, 5.—For Works at District Lunatic 
Asylum. Messrs. Patterson & Kempster, 11 Leinster Street, 
Dublin. 

BALROTHERY. — Aug. 12.— For Building Residence for 
Medical Officer. Mr. Joseph Freeman, C.E., 30 College Green, 
Dublin. 

BARNSLEY.—Aug. 8.—For Building Sunday-school, Class- 
rooms, &c. Mr. H. Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BaTLEy.—Aug. 7.—For Building Two Houses, Boundary 
Walls, &c. Mr. J. H. Brearley, Architect, Commercial Street, 
Batley. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 5.—For Building Boathouse for the Com- 
mercial Boating Club. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 
$3 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 9.—For Building Quay Wall, Lagan Bank 
Road. The City Surveyor. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 9.—For Building Six Houses and Two 
Houses and Shops. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, Bradford. 

BROMSGROVE.—Aug. 9.—For Building Police-station and 
Sessions Court Room. Mr. H. Rowe, County Surveyor, 
17 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

BRYNMAWR.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two Cotiages, Wor- 
cester Street. Mr. Edwin Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, 
Abergavenny. 


CAMBRIDCE.—Aug. 15.—For Steel and Ironwork and 
Masonry Foundations, &c., for Bridge over the Cam. Mr. J. Je 
Webster, Engineer, 67 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


CARLISLE.—Aug. 3.—For Building Residence. Mr. T. 
Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 
CLAYTON.—Aug. 9.—For Building Stabling, &c. Messrs. 


Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

CoNGLETON. — Aug. 3.— For Erection of Grand Stand, 
Shedding, &c., for Agricultural Show. Mr, T. A. Beckett, 
4 St. Werburgh’s Mount, Chester. 

CoNGLETON.—Aug. 7.—For Hot-water Heating Apparatus, 
and Forming Gallery at Town Hall. Messrs. W. Sugden & 
Son, Architects, Leek. 

DuBLIN.-—Aug. 9.—For Building Post Office, Ball’s Bridge. 
Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

DUFFIELD.—For Building 12-roomed House. Mr. Richard 
Waite, Architect, Duffield. 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 27.—For Enlargement of Board 
Schools. Mr. Robert Wilson, Architect, 2 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

FORKHILL.—Aug. 5 —For Rebuilding portion of Parish 
Church. Mr. Robert P. T. Logan, C.E., Francis Street, 
Dundalk. 

GaNnNnow.—For Building St. John’s School. 
Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

GARFORTH.—For Building Chimney (100 feet high). 
R. Routledge, Garforth Colliery, Leeds. 

HALirax.—Aug. 16.—For Building Warehouse and Shed. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HAirax.—Aug. 9.—For Rebuilding Royal Mills. 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 7.—For Building Two Dwelling- 
ae &c. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudders- 

eld. 

JARROW. — Aug. 
Entrance Gates, &c. 
Offices, Hebburn. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 23.—For Building Warehouse for Messrs. 
Thorne & Co., Lady Lane. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 
38 Park Square, Leeds. 

Lryton.—For Billiard Room and Alterations to Grange 
Park Hall. Mr. G. E. Cox, Hon. Secretary, Liberal Club, 
Leyton. 

LOWER WEEDON.—For Building Small House and Shop. 
Mr. Samuel J. Newman, Architect, 32 Abington Street, 

| Northampton. 


Mr. T. Bell, 


Mr. 


Mio bs 


13.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Mr. F. West, Surveyor, Local Board 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
Catalogues Free by Post, 
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HESTER.—Aug. 6.—For Repairs, Redecoration, new 
Boiler et at Assize eeuite Mr. Henry Littler, Architect, 
Bow Chambers, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Mor ey.—Aug. 8.—For Building Spinning Mill. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

MuLiincar.—Aug. 15.—For Building Constabulary Bar- 
rack. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Ba ore KELSEY. — Aug. 10.— For Building Mortuary 
Chapel. Mr. A. Foston, Clerk to the Burial Board, North 

Brigg. 
mapehadan ve 6.—For Offices, Stables, &c., for the Local 
Board. Mr. J. W. Morris, 1 Glebe Street, Penarth. 

PENRHOSGARNEDD.—Aug 2—For Building Infants’ School 
Mr. Robert Grierson, Architect, Bangor. 

PooLe.—Aug. 6.—For Repairing and Redecorating the 
Guildhall. The Borough Surveyor. 

RUSHDEN.—For Building Eight Cottages, Shop, &c. 
A. Sykes, Architect, 16 Brunswick Square, W.C. 

SoutH HeEtron.—Auz. 8—For Building 28 Cottages. 
Mr. Robert Hogg, Fatten Pasture, Murton, near Sunderland. 

STAINES.—Aug. 10.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 
Schools. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 12.—For Extension and Reconstruc- 
tion of Swimming-bath, High Street West. The Borough 
Engineer, East Cross Street, Sunderland. 

THORNE —Aug. 6.—For Building Mixed School, with 
Boundary Walls, Outbuildings, &c. Mr. Thorp, Architect, 
Goole. 

UPPER NoRwoopD.—Aug. 16.—For Finishing Four Terrace 
Houses. Mr. L. F. Davis, 39A Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Aug. 7.—For Building Pair of 
Cottages on Pumping-station. The Town Surveyor. 


Messrs. 


TENDERS. 
BEDALE. 
For Building Vicarage House, Leeming, near Bedale. Mr. 
J. E. TINDALL, Architect. 
G. McKenzie, Catterick . : . ' - £930 0 O 
Bucktrout & Firth, Bedale, painter . : Soest 22 A 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, | Photographic & Chemical Apparatus 


Manufacturers. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} ""avares 


(LIMITED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 


Mr. | 


BARNSLEY. 
For Drainage Works, Kendray Hospital, Barnsley. Mr. 
TAYLOR, Borough Surveyor. 
E. R. Taylor, Barnsley : ees Legs 07 
G. Horsfall, Barnsley . : . . ; - 295 0 © 
J. Cooper, Barnsley . . 6 A S2D2 10 CF 
PORTER & HIGHAM, Barnsley (accepted) . Mazz) 4 § 


For Street Improvement Works, Barnsley. Mr. J. H. TAYLOR,, 
Borough Surveyor, St. Mary’s Place, Barnsley. 


Lower Joseph Street. 


E. R. Taylor : . : , : : - £137.10 © 
H. Burrows . 5 : 5 a : « 126807 eae 
Porter & Higham : “ . “ - a LAE tee 
J. COOPER (accepted) . 5 : ° » 118-10 1 
Keir Street. 
E. R. Taylor 7 ; . : : : 2 10g =o "OC 
J. Cooper . . ‘ : . . . 82 16 o 
Porter & Higham A 4 : r : 66 15 o 
H. BURROWS (accepted) . : , - on HOS EQ ie 


: BELFAST. 
For Construction of High Level Sewer and Works in con- 
nection. Mr. J. C. BRETLAND, City Surveyor, Belfast. 
H. & J. Martin, Limited : . ~ £27,010 o 


Lowest of Seven Tenders. 


BITTERNE. 
For Building Brewery, Offices, Stabling, &c., Bitterne, for Mr- 
W. H. Complin. Mr. E. C, POOLE (Messrs. Poole & Son), 
Architect, Southampton. 


Simonds, Reading . : : 7 : - £35472 
Cawte, Southampton ; : 2 ; 2 Se ee 
Franklin, Southampton . : - 3425 0 
Kingerlee, Oxford ‘ 2 , 3,367)4.0: £0 
Light, Portsmouth . ; 5 . : -3;)550m0nTe 
Stallard, Havant ; : : ° ° $i, 25 ac aae 
Stevens & Co. Southampton . . ° Prime. Boek ope vet 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . o (SAAD TO 
Cook & Sons, Southampton . ; ¢ «13,0670 oO 
Beer, Southampton . ‘ . : ° + 2,929 0 O 
WITT, Bitterne (accepted). ‘ . » 2,865 025 


G.WRIGHT 


al ley sian 
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BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
d Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


“PALL MALL” 
PLATES. 


FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND 
TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


Coal FE 
Lay 
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LONDON SHOW ROOM I55, QUEEN VIfTORIA.ST E. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Wurk, 
Coil Cases. 


Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Extra Rapid, 4}x3}, 1/; 64x43, 2/3; 84x63, 4/3 per do. 
Thickly Coated do. do. 1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 n 
Do. Landscape do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 as 


Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 
FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 
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BIDEFORD. DERBY! 
For Building Church of St. Peter, East-the-Water. Mr. | For Enlargement of Board School, St. James’s Road, |Derby. 
R. T. HocKway, Architect, Bath House, Bideford. - Messrs. COULTHURST & BOOTY, Architects, § Derby. 
T. H. Glover, Abbotsham . A 4 msc00 0 O Quantities by Architects. 
H. VERNON (accepted ) out of twelve tenders. 
BRADFORD. FYVIE. 


For Building Sunday School, Salem Chapel, Manningham, #5 : : : 
tes ? | For Additions and Repairs to Farm Steading Mill, Saphock, 
Bradford. Mr. JAs. LEDINGHAM, Architect, 1 New Ive Fyvie. Mr. JAMES DUNCAN, Architect, rurrift 


gate, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. Accepted Tenders. 


. Moulson & Son, d joiner. J. Webster, Oldmeldrum, carpenter . £209 15 oO 
J T. deeeatate come ber S. & W. Christie, Dyce, slaters , ; c » Ree) some, 
J. Smithies, slater. G. Reid, Fyvie, mason aden Et ae, Ore, 

T. Bolton, plasterer. GOSPORT. 
G. Hartley & Sons, painter. For Alterations and Additions to Uxbridge House, for Mr. 
S. T. Blake. Mr. W. YEARDYE, Architect, Gosport. [a 
: BROMLEY-BY-BOW. C. H. LEAR & SON, Alverstoke (accepted). «£500 9 0 

For Erection of Three-storeyed Factory in Three Mills Lane, 
GRAVESEND. 


Bromley-by-Bow, E., for Messrs. Kemball, Bishop & Co. 
Mr. JoHN Hupson, Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. 
Bentley, Waltham . ¢ : : ‘ » £2,365 
Little, Whitechapel . : - : 7 » 2,348 
Gladding, Mile End . : ; 7 : + 2,203 
Holland, Poplar ; : : : ‘  * 2,248 


For Erection of Temporary Chimney Shaft, Setting Boiler, 
and Foundations and Walls of New Tower up to Ground- 
line, at the Wellington Brewery, for the Trustees of the 
late Mr. A. Walker. Mr. ARTHUR KINDER, Architect, 
Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. Quantities 


o0o00000 
OLOLOZOLORO 


Norton, Stratford . ; ; ’ : » 2,097 by Mr. Alexander H. Kinder, 34 Clement’s Taneee 
Eaton & Co., Whi : 1) an 5 Wall Bros., Kentish Town . s live epetec40oRE Oe, 6 
; agree oP iee) Dd Multon & Wallis, Gravesend : : ; ae AW : fo) 
W. & E. Wallis, Gravesend é ; : ae hE oy. O 
CROYDON. ? 
For Extending Morland Road, Croydcn. G. Gates, Rochester. - -- -. + +. + 389 fo) : 
A. Bullock, Croydon . i - ‘ £1,364 4 2 Af: Hill, Gravesend . cao ae . . - 330 19 
W. Langridge, Croydon . : ; : ~ 1334018 3 H. Stiff, Dover . ‘ : : ; : ea2ss oOe 
H. LAKE, Croydon (acceptel) . : : 201433419 08 W. H. ARCHER, Gravesend (accepted ) ; . 316 0 O& 
HALIFAX. 
ENFIELD. For Supplying 1-inch Oak Parquet, Tongued and Grooved, for. 


a 


For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Enfield. Mr. Two Villas, at Savile Lea, for Mr. Jas. T. Riley, J.P. 
BOREHAM, Architect. C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) .. » + + h45 9 O- 
W. Goodman . 2 _ : ‘ ; £6,575 


L. & W. D. Patman. f : : 6,398 or. f _. HEATON. 

W. Gardiner . : : : : : , 5,800 For Building Villa Residence, Heaton. Mr. JAMES LEDINGHAM,. 
J. Holloway R : ! ‘ : ‘ er 158 Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

J. Anley 4,970 Accepted Tenders. 


Foothill & Balmforth, mason and joiner. 
R. Towend, plumber. 
E. Tattersall, slater and plasterer. 
J. Arundel, painter. 


- Dove Bros. (00 late) ‘ ‘ ‘ . » 4,930 
PeGressinice Sons waaiateuis - + - . 4,875 
A. FAIRHEAD & SON (accepted) . : . 4.798 
J. Allen & Sons ‘ ; : : » 4,735 


FYAWCETT’S PtUlREPROOF LOOR 


(Patented in England, France, Belgium, and the United States of America). 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED AT THE ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1889. 
For Fire-resisting qualities, strength, lightness, and rapidity of construction, this Floor is far superior to any other, and it is as cheap as any in the Market. 
, This Floor has the following advantages not possessed by any other system :—The Fire-resisting material—A TUBULAR LINTEL—is not the Load-carrying material, but 
is a Permanent Centering, protecting both the Iron and Concrete. There is a continuous Cold Air Ourrent always passing between the Fire-resisting material and the Load- 
carrying material. In Buildings of the warehouse class, the Tubular Lintels (or permanent centering) save the cost of plaster, and when placed in zigzag arrangement form to 
pattern ceiling of pleasing appearance. 


OFG OOO OLOTOsO 
0-606" 6 ©. 0::0).0 


ES SS SS ; : \ 
Transverse Section. ESS 


The Tubniar Lintels can be supplied (or supplied and fixed), separately if so desired, A tracing of the floor should accompany all inquiries, and the proposed method of 
finishing the floor and ceiling should also be stated. A close estimate will then be sent by return of post. 


MARK FAWCETT & CO. 59 KING’S ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Tel — 9 Hi@HEST AWARDS— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 5 ES FEES Bi S$ Ee OSS CC ncttaize,1887,an0 Brassels, 1088. 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT (applied for). 


By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, ar.d the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperisbable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors of any siz3 or shape blocks, and laid to 
any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective 

Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. 
For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 


‘SS pS 
ZG 
WALZ 
as Offices—18 Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


SSS ——=S Ajso Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailing, thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or old floors, with patent glue and secret nailed 


=| SKELSEYS \We 
\ee\ ADAMANT a 
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ee ee eee 


HEATON —continued. 

For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Park Drive, 
Heaton. Mr. JAMES LEDINGHAM, Architect, 1 New Ive- 
gate, Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 

W. Johnson, mason and joiner. 
T. Nunwick & Co., plumber. 
E. Tattersall, slater and plasterer. 
if Roome, painter. 


ILFORD. 
For Enlarging the Hospital.Chapel, Ilford. 
W. Watson, Ilford, %: : ‘ we 15737. 10.10 
INVERNESS. 


For Dredging (6,000 to 7,0co cubic yards) at Shore Street and 


Thornbush Quays, Inverness Harbour. Mr. JAMES 
FRASER, Engineer, Inverness. 
J. Best, Leith : . £1,826 5 0 
48 Macdonald, Hilton iy501-.5 0 


R, FRASER, Inverness (accepted) 1,015, {O oO 
LONDON. 
For Laying Sewer (3 feet by 2 feet and 220 feet long), opposite 
Palace Gate and 46 and 47 Hyde Park Gate, for the Vestry 
of St. Mary Abbott’s, ete 


W. Neave & Son : : A247 rome) 
T. Adams , : c : ; 2154 0} 0 
Nowell & Robson 5 4 Dil ee) 
J: Meats + . - roo! GO 
E, ROGERS & Co. (accepted ) ; 163 “or 0 
S. Saunders. : 2 148 19 Oo 
For Rebuilding No. 21 ianare E.C., for Mr.E. eee Mr 
JOHN HUDSON, Architect, 80 Leman StreetpE: 
Eaton, Whitechapel : ‘ : : .£996 0 0 
Little, Whitechapel . : O24 vO 
GLADDING, Mile End (accepted) . : 703 20 20 
For Erecting new Stables at Dorset Works, for Messrs. Dott- 
ridge Bros. Mr. A. G. COLLINS, Architect, 30 Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C. 
J. Chessum & Sons . : . : : 3202, 0 \0 
diy INWe<yey . 1050.0) 0 
J. GODFREY & Son, Clapton (accepted) £90) 10.80 


(Exclusive of stable fittings, drainage, and paving.) 


LONDON — continued. 
For Additions to the Sumner Printing Works, Sumner Street, 
Southwark, S.E, for Messrs. Riddle & Couchman. Messrs. 


ROMAINE-WALKER & TANNER, Architects. Quantities 

supplied by Mr. Pryce Cuxson, Surveyor, 
Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ : £6, $73 19 .0 
J.& J. Greenwood . : ‘ : : 6,863 0 o 
Grover & Son , . ‘ ‘ ' : - “678440 0 
Hiatt. 5 4 i 6 ‘ 6,720 ‘oye | 
Rider & Son . < : Z “ 6,638 0 o 
Wm. Downs . 3 : ; ; 6,572 0 oO 
Holloway Bros. . : 3 . 6,474 Vo wo 
Hiccs & HILL (accepted). : : ° 6,366 0 o 


For Alterations and Repairs to Dwelling-houses, Nos. 7 & 8 
Beaumont Street, Marylebone, W., for Mr. Joseph 
Chaplin. Mr. THOMAS DURRANS, A.R.I.B.A, Architect, 
44 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


White ‘ 5 ; ‘ : £25 195 0 0 
Stokes & Pinder . ; . é : 2164542 (0 
Stevenson . ; ; : : - 772 "O61 oomme) 
Foxley & Co. : 5 , 2.042 Or oO 
Birch. : : é : 4 : : 1,677 0 0 
Falkner & Co ‘ - : : 1,675 0 oO 
Oldrey & Co. : ; : ; ; 1,640 0 oO 
Manktelow & Co. : : : j 1,525 0 0 
Taylor ; : : : . : : 1,443" "0 oO 
Higgs 1,297 10 40 
TURTLE & APPLETON (accepted) 1,225 70,99 
For the Construction of a Wharf upon Site of the Old Toll 


House, Putney Bridge, for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. J. P. 
NORRINGTON, Surveyor. 


Docwra . : : : ‘ : : £2,033 20 mo 
Neave & Son . . : : A ; » | 2h Onan 
Nowell & Robson . ; o 257 2 OO 
Marriott . : ‘ : c : 2 en OO 
Tomes & Wimpey ; : A : : pei 6 ie Magee) 
Belli - : 4 ~ A 4 - 92,352 sono 
R. Mayo . ; : : ; : - 2,200 On 


For Erecting new Coach-house at Dorset Works, East Road, 
City Road, N., for Messrs. Dottridge Bros. Mr, A, C 
COLLINS, Architect, 30 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

T. Nixon -. . £265 0 0 
H. WILLIAMS, Bermondsey (accepted) 187 Io oO 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


BILis oF Quantit1Es, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., TIS dee 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c 


NO ZINC, 


Lithographed by return of 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
S| Mi PL EX & EA D Sproticitate met &e., 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.),|SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


ENGINERRS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., CityRoad,London,N.|gg9 GHANCERY LANE, W.C., 


Write for Tinetratione Testimonials, and full Partigulaie 
(sent post free), 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


&C., 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C, E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST, 


LONDON. 
8.6 


Correctly Written and 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


SHAKESPEARE 


&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


THE MIDLAND] 
JOINERY CO. 


WATER STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL FITTINGS, CONSERVATORIES, 
&e., &c. 


YY OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on a) hi cati 
Railway Station, for all varieties of” DeUVery at any Port or 


BATH STONE { Soieptas specially to suit Architects’ 


pecifications and Builders’ use, 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


Vp i, 
LA 
os 


JOHN 


WOOD -BLOCK PAVING 


AND 
(Mr. Wuite’s SysTEm), 
For Churches, Schools, IHRAY'S 
i) ffices, &c. 
RAN Lstinates and Sull particulars PATENT. 


rapes PAVING AND “aye 


z ee Nore FRICTION HOIST. 


‘16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, aia Open Fire 
anges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, wa * 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS? IRONWONGERY, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, 


on application to 


- HINGES AND BOLTS. N ¢ | 


WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 
ONE HAND ROPE, 
SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 

in the MARKET 
fi) london Showrooms—100 HOUNDS- 
nn DITCH. Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 
on application. 


DALE, 


AWARDS. 
ae and York E tions, 1896. 
Bolton and Adelaide E tions, 1887. 


. HINDLE, NORTON & CO., 


OLDH. AM. 
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LONDON — continued. 

For Rebuilding Warehouse Premises, 16 & 18 Brushfield 
Street, Bishopsgate, E.C., for Messrs. S. & L. Beck. 
Mr. J. W. BROOKER, Architect, 13 Railway Approach, 
London Bridge, S.E. 


Jackson & Todd ; nee F 61,009) 0.0 
W. Downs. , ‘ ‘ . A ; meero15) OO 
W. &F.Croaker . . . . : bed, 5o4//00"O 
Kelland . ° 2 ° . < ; er Ba5areO =«(O 
Burman & Sons . ° <a 4 » 15549007 © 
Reynolds .. : A 4 ; ; 5 . 1,484 0 0 
Kick . 5 . . : . . . 6) 21,3925 qu0F 0 
BATTLEY (accepied) . : : ; 1,297 0 O 


For New Front to No. 22 Aldgate, E.C., for Mr. J. Pedley. 
Mr. JoHN Hupson, Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. 
GLADDING, Mile End (accepted) ; ; LEO) OF O 


LURGAN. 


For Remodelling and Reseating the First Presbyterian 
Church, Lurgan. 

T. Collen & Son, Armagh : sil Bf one ee. 

R. M. Beattie, Portadown - - ° s.019550im0 O 

Collen Bros., Portadown . é oe TAO © 

S. Finney, Banbridge . 2 1,300. 0.10 


MALVERN. 

For Building Cemetery Chapel, Lodge, &c., Malvern Wells. 
Mr. ERNEST Day, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Worcester. 
Quantities by Architect. 


Espley, Evesham. ‘ eB: 275 er 05r9 
F. F. Osborn, Malvern gHE3,011 271k 
J. Everal, Malvern . b 200750) 2 
T. Collins, Tewkesbury 2,992 0 O 
G. Trentham, Birmingham Fut, 03h, 10.00 
J. Inwood, Malvern . c : ; : eat ohO a O40 
T. H. SMART, Malvern Wells * ‘ : 2,695 10 8 


* Accepted subject to certain reductions and omissions. 


NORTHWICH. 
For Works of Water Supply, Moulton, Davenham and Left- 
wich, for the Northwich Rural Sanitary Authority. 


J. & W. Gouldsworth r . = the, 7150s 
H. Fotherby & Sons .. 4 i . 2 0Sour7” a4 
Pickthall & Sons ‘ : . ‘ ; ; 25461 onke 
JosIAH DALE (accepted) . ‘ : e2e5G7o! Coe 
Surveyor’s estimate . - 5 23400950) G0 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For Drainage Works in Connection with Board Schools, 
Cosham, Portsmouth. 


Naylor . ‘ ‘ ° . : ‘ : £84.10 0 
Winslade ° : . , ° ° ari7GeLo oO 
Gamblin k : : 5 “ 4 pte) Ae. 
Whiting & Co. : : ; C : watt 10" 0 
HALL (accepted ) ° ° ; : ° . OL 10; 0 


PUDSEY. 
For Building Board Schools at Greenside, 
HoLTon & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Pudsey. Messrs. 


W. Hutton, mason . : ‘ A : » £1587 5a, OmnO 
G. Verity, joiner : f , q 2 : 549 90 O 
J. Scarth, plumber . : é 5 ° ¥.12710298 lo 0° 
F. Thompson, slater . - 2 : . AtbpMo. oO 
S. Baker, ironwork . : ; : : ; 48 0 0 
W. Sims, painter , é : f é F 4547050 
H. Hetherington, plasterer 4 3 : ‘ 49 5 0 
ROTHERHAM. 


For Construction of Service Reservoir, Building Meter House 
and Works in connection, Rotherham. Mr. D. JENNINGS, 
Surveyor, 7 Howard Stieet, Rotherham. 


J. Scott, Masbrough . ; 5 F o£ 15074007 4 
Walkden & Co., Leeds : : ; 5 tL O02eRO. O 
J. Speight, Leeds... ‘ ‘ : ‘ « .159498.. .Or O 
W. Seiles, Rotherham . . : As 7 Ce ie 8 
A. Ripley, Rotherham. ; : i E3408 O50 
C. Green, Rotherham ; : . 1,336 8 10 
T. ELLs, Tickhill (accepted) 1,300 O O 
G. B. Adams ; ; : 1283f1 1. 8 


SWANLEY. 
For Additions and Alterations to a House near Swanley, Kent. 
Mr. St. PIERRE Harris, Architect and Surveyor, 1 
Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. 


Otway . J ; ; . £893 9 O 
Lowe : : ‘ sp 02720 O 
Payne . 5 : ; ‘ 3 ‘ A 722 O10 
KNIGHT (accepted) . : : : : » 7200: Ounre 


SOUTH WINGFIELD. 
For Renewing Heating Apparatus at 
minimum temperature of 60 degrees, 
guaranteed. 
MEADOW FouNnpDRY Co, Limited, Mansfield (accepted ). 


Board Schools, a 
with slow firing, 


AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Publie Institutions, Mansions, | 


Society. &e., &e. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. |= ~ A fa : i 
Tad > a $ = it ' “ 
=) eoonngaat AF THE DAVEY SAFETY MOTOR = 
ADVANTAGES. aN q \ DI E . FEI M 0 0 Working Farm Machinery, 
Can be Peoeiad ae Unskilled HATHORN, DAV EYa Cu Bachisect tenth am gb 
Persons. So L E. ED e : he and all purposes requiring small 
je. =: 9 


Great Economy. 


One inch and {-inch thick. 


Turpin’s Patent, 


\ % 6-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on 
e\\S RS Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) Scere 


t-inch Parquet 4 
x 
Wood Backing LY 


RNAs 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


power. 


CATALOGUES .ON APPLICATION . 


PARQUET FLOORINGS 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


For Material only, exclusive of Laying. 


} 
\, 


Yi 


——— 


of Ao Toe! ing i N egsrpe Fl 
, for Laying inc 
on Concrete OF Stone. a 


ASSS\KW 
7 cle oak lock floor? UY 
Architectural Designs BSG A “1 


Executed in all Styles. pa FO 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 


OFFICE: 


475 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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ST. MARY CRAY. 
For Additions and Alterations to Premises at St, Mary Cray, 
Kent, for the Crays Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. 
St. PIERRE HARRIS, “Architect, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., 
and Orpington. 


Otway : ; . ‘ * : £1,063 0 oO 
Hart Bros. . ‘ : : ° : 71 ,035'0°0 
Wood ; “ r A : - 5 oy '9077705 0 
Knight. c ¢ : : : 0 5 We ©) © 
LowE (accepted ) 5 4 A : A ; 79710120 
W. R. Taylor (withdrawn) 6 : . ? 2367730 >0 
SWANSEA. ! 
For Building Eye Hospital adjoining Present Hospital. Mr. 


J. BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. GLENDINNING 
MoxHAM, M.S.A, Architects, Swansea. 
G. PALMER, Neath (accepted with additions) 

Lowest tender of twelve. 


For Additions to Villa, Langlands, near Swansea. Mr. J. 
BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.BA., and Mr. GLENDINNING 
MoxHaM, M.S.A., Architects, Swansea. 

DAVIES BROS., Mumbles (accepied ). 


For Building St. David’s Church, Ystalyfera, near Swansea. 
Mr. J. BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. GLEN- 
DINNING MOXHAM, M.S.A, Architects, Swansea. 

DAVID REES, Ystalyfera (accepted) . : . £2,000 0 O 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For Stables and Shedding at Tunbridge Wells, Kent, for Mr. 
' J. K. Pain. Messrs. COULTHURST.& Booty, Architects, 
Derby. 
Avard, Maidstone. : : f . £366 0 oO 
E. Strange, Tunbridge Wells. 5 5 S67 O10 
J. JARVIS, Tunbridge Wells (acceSied ) : 7, .344,,0 0 


WORKINGTON. 
For Building Two Dwelling-houses and Warehouse, Vulcan’s 
Lane, Workington, for Messrs. Slater & Armstrong. Mr. 
WILLIAM G. Scott, Architect, Workington. 


Accepted Tenders. 
J. Coulthard, mason and brickwork. 
R. Douglas, carpenter and joiner. 
D. M. Walker, plumbing and gasfitting. 
J. Whitfield, slating and ironmongery. 
T. D. Kunlinde, painting and glazing. 


Uy 


mihi 2 ADO AO 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, ope 
1s.6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


a 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, WRITE 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. FOR 
Stndent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


HLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ack for Sunvayine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


ee 
DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Terms. 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
70 PAVEMENT, E.C. 


MARBLE » WoRK. 
EMLEY & SON S, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning,@and 


foundations, &c. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


\ 10,000 tons era tay to Cardiff 


) — Sait et cca hg 
cia. adap or Con- ° e 
; cretaKloors and Street Paving. Colliery Signals 
A] ‘ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT AND 
ick setting; test 3 parts 5 
fair at Testing Sand. 231) 1b. Electric Bells 
Lpeeter ehen oh dh ee cau Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
carrying, and cheapest Cement mates free Distance no 
in the market. Specially object. 
adapted for laying encaustic 
TELEGRAMS— 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


Samt les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844, ; 
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SMITH, Borough Surveyor, Wrexham. - 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ALTERATIONS have been made to Messrs. Raymond & Son’s 
glove manufactory, Yeovil, embracing the ventilation, which is 
now carried out on the Boyle system. 

WE are asked to announce that the directors of Schooling 
& Co., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, London, E., have 
declared an interim dividend for the six months ending June 30 
last, at the rate of Io per cent. per annum, and for which 
warrants, payable August 1 (less income tax), have been 
posted. 

THE Episcopal school, Crieff, is warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, ot Manchester. 

LAST week we called attention to “Fawcett’s F ireproof 
Floor” system, This system, we hear, has been used for the 
floors of new huildings at Purfleet Wharf, Blackfriars, of which 
Mr. F. Vigers is the architect. 

A HARBOUR is to be constructed at Balintore, Ross-shire. 
The cost of the harbour works is estimated at about 6,200/, for 
the east pier, and 1,400/. for the breakwater—a total of 7,600/, 

‘IT is stated that a new line of American steamers is to be 
started, and that docks on a scale similar if not superior to the 
Liverpool Docks, will be constructed at Montank Point, nearer 
to Europe than New York by 120 miles. It is also part of the 
plan to build a large dry dock, capable of giving accommoda- 
tion to the largest vessels afloat. Land for this purpose is said 
to have been already acquired. 
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At the monthly meeting of the Kidderminster Town 
Council on Wednesday it was stated by Mr. Bytheway, 
-chairman of the Baths Committee, that a proposal would be 
put before the Council at a future meeting for providing a 
swimming-bath on the river Stour for use next season. 

THE project of a National Exhibition to be held at Palermo, 
and to be opened on November 1, 1891, which has been for 
some time under consideration, has now assumed a definite 
form, and a considerable sum has been subscribed for and 
partly paid up. 

A pPRoPOS of the opening of the Savoy Hotel, it is interesting 
to note that the lifts throughout the hotel have been fitted with 
the Bostwick folding gate, being thirty-two in number, by the 
Bostwick Gate and Shutter Co., Limited. The hotel will open 
on Tuesday next. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The Channel Drain-Pipe.— The leading advantages claimed 
for the Channel Pipes (R. Norman Shaw’s and T. L. Watson’s 
patents) may be thus summarised :— 

As the channel joints are made not from the outside only, 
but both from the outside and the inside, they can be rendered 
perfectly tight and all leakage of sewage is avoided. 

Being finished off from the inside of the channel the joints 
are perfectly smooth. Friction being thus reduced, the rapidity 
and regularity of the flow is increased; the sewage is quickly 
removed instead of slowly, and the pipes are left clean instead 
of dirty. 

The drains can be more accurately laid than pipe-drains, 
and they can be tested for tightness and for flow and fall in 
a way that none other can be. 

They can beusedat a less fall or gradient than ordinary drains. 

A single cover can be lifted anywhere for inspection and 
relaid or replaced by another without disturbing the channels, 
and a single channel can be lifted anywhere without disturbing 
any of the adjoining pipes. They accordingly offer perfect 
facilities for making new connections, or for laying new 
branches, or introducing new traps at any time. 

The drains can be used with loose covers for carrying off 
surface and roof water while the building is in progress. When 
the building is entirely finished the drains may be tested for 
tightness and for flow and fall, and any injury due to subsidence 


or to accident made good. Immediately before the occupation 
of the building the covers are put on permanently with cement ; 
if required, they may be finished with a coating of cement all 
over the top, and the drain is complete. This is about the last 
thing done to the building, and the drains are left perfect, and 
such that. it is almost impossible for them ever to go out 
of order. 

The smoke test is less necessary than with ordinary pipes, 
but the covers offer greater facilities for applying it. 

Their first cost is very moderate, and they obviate the ex- 
pense, annoyance, and injury to health involved in periodically 
opening up and repairing defective drains. 

They are mere easily handled, and can be more quickly as 
well as much more perfectly laid than ordinary pipes. 

As the joints are more solidly and more tightly made than 
is possible with round pipes, they will stand considerably more 
pressure from within when the pipes are full. They are at the 
same time less likely to be subjected to this pressure as they 
are not liable to be choked or obstructed. 

The larger sizes are well adapted for main drains or sewers, 
as they can be laid as accurately and finished as carefully inside 
as built sewers, while they are, of ‘course, much cheaper and 
can be more rapidly laid. As they donot require to be so large 
as built sewers have to be made, a very large saving in cost may 
be effected. 

They can be packed in smaller compass and more con- 
veniently than round pipes, and are therefore better adapted for 
carriage than the latter. They offer great facilities for expor- 
tation. 

During the last twenty-five years great improvements have 
been introduced in every detail of plumberwork, and in the 
trapping and ventilation of drain-pipes. In every properly 
arranged system of drains there is not only complete dis- 
connection with the interior of the building, but there is also 
carefully studied ventilation of the pipes themselves, so that 
the air throughout their whole length is in constant circulation, 
and the impure and dangerous gases are thus diluted and car- 
ried off. While the trapping and ventilation of drains have 
been carried to a high degree of effectiveness, the construction 
and jointing of the pipes themselves have remained sub- 
stantially the same as at the first introduction of fire-clay 
drain-pipes. The end of one drain-pipe is still pushed into 
another with a little cement, and the whole covered up as 
quickly as possible in the hope that, in spite of all defects, the 
drain may serve its purpose after some fashion for a time at 
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ot beet are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete 
walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 
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least. We are satisfied to make a drain whose joints cannot 
be finished off or inspected from the inside of the pipe, nor 
even from the outside, at the most important part of the joint 
underneath the drain. The consequence is that the joints 
admit of percolation of water and sewage into the ground, it 
may be and frequently is into the basement of the house itself, 
and at the same time the irregularities of the jointing inside 
catch the solid matter, impede the flow of liquid, and lead to 
the periodical choking of the drain. This choking, with its 
attendant annoyances and dangers, has too often been 
accepted as the necessary and inevitable accompaniment of 
any system of drains. The danger from leaking drains 
scarcely requires to be dwelt upon. There has hitherto been 
no drain in existence that permitted of a new connection being 
made or a broken pipe renewed without the dislocation of the 
whole drain, or of an entire section of it. The pipes are 
locked into one another in such a way that no single pipe can 
be moved without disturbing the others. Drains are constantly 
liable to become choked and altogether unworkable, and are 
incapable of being repaired in detail, so that for every defect 
a whole stretch of piping has to be lifted and relaid. About 
five years ago the idea occurred to Mr. T. L. Watson, 
F.R.ILB.A., of Glasgow, that a channel drain with independent 
covers would be an improvement upon the ordinary pipe 
drains. After having a quantity of the pipes made and _ sub- 
jected to exhaustive tests, the invention was protected by 
patent, and Mr. Watson continued to use the drains in his own 
practice wherever circumstances seemed to require them. They 
have thus been in use in a considerable number of buildings 
for periods extending to five years, and in no instance have 
they required attention. The Channel Drain has neither 
choked nor leaked, so far as can be ascertained; it has never 
had to be opened up, and it has stood all the usual tests, in- 
cluding that of experience. It is therefore not altogether a 
novelty, although now for the first time offered to the public. 
Some years after the date of Mr. Watson’s patent the same 
idea occurred to Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and he also took 
out a patent and began to use the pipes in his own practice. 
As soon as Mr. Shaw heard of the previous patent he admitted 
that the essential idea of his own had been anticipated; on 
the other hand, certain improvements of detail that have been 
adopted are due entirely to Mr. Norman Shaw. 

_ The following makers have arranged to make and supply the 
pipes :—Mr. J. C. Edwards, Ruabon, N. Wales, and Messrs. 
Wenham & Waters, Limited, London and Croydon. 


WELDING COPPER. 


THE current number to hand of Budding (New York) says :— 
Experiments were recently carried on at the blacksmith shop 
of Messrs. R. J. Casey & Co. Pittsburgh, by which it was 
demonstrated that the lost art of welding copper has been 
rediscovered. The welding of copper was well known to the 
ancients, and in modern mechanics millions have been spent in 
trying to reclaim from the past that secret by which two pieces 
of copper can be joined so as to present as perfect a union as 
that made in welding iron. The economic value of such a 
process lies in the fact that, even by the best methods now 
known to metallurgists, copper scrap cannot be economically 
utilised, because of the difficulty in welding a mass of pieces 
into one body. At the experiments mentioned the complete 
and practical solution of a problem on which workers in metal 
have laboured for centuries was shown by Mr. James Burns, 
of Pittsburgh. After flattening a rod of copper ths of an inch 
in thickness, Mr. Burns formed it into a disconnected ring, 
The usual scarfing process followed, then the operator, after 
sprinkling powder over the piece, proceeded to make a weld 
which, when cooled, showed a perfect union. He then took 
the ring, measuring 2 inches in diameter, and submitted it to a 
strain until it had widened 3 of an inch. This was a more 
severe test than iron is expected to stand, and demonstrated 
conclusively that the union of the two ends of the rod was not 
the mere brazing known to coppersmiths of the present day. 
Other experiments were made, and in every case those present 
expressed themselves satisfied that the process was a complete 
success. Some of those who watched the work have spent 
years in working metals, and consequently were justified to 
express an opinion in regard to the copper welding process. 
The discovery opens up a new field in working copper, and 
will in all probability revolutionise some lines of manufacture. 
At present, to make a copper ring for fitting over a joint, or 
making a gasket, it has to be cut round out of a solid plate, 
causing great waste. To repair broken or defective pipes 
brass has to be used, and should an intense heat strike the 
brazed part afterwards, the brass will melt and ruin the piece. 
But by the new process the obstacle to the economic use of 
copper in many directions is removed, and—as the inventor 
claims, by the use of a chemical mixture the ingredients of 
which are very cheap—copper scrap, which is now worth but 
one-third its weight of new copper, can be made as valuable as 
ingot copper. 
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THE NEW GLASGOW WATERWORKS. 


THE piercing of the Mugdock tunnel through the hilly ridge 
which lies between the valleys of the Blane and Allander, in 
connection with the Glasgow Waterworks extension, has been 
successfully accomplished. The distance from Loch Katrine 
to Mugdock is 253 miles, of which some 112 miles are tunnelled 
through the hills. The first of these sections is from Mugdock 
to Strathblane, nearly 13 miles. The contract for this was 
undertaken by Messrs. Morrison & Mason for 40,000/, The 
work was carried on at both ends until October last, when the 
Strathblane end was stopped on account of water and bad 
ventilation. From Mugdock end the first 430 yards was soft 
ground, which had to be concreted ; then came 200 yards of 
good hard whin, followed immediately by some 4o yards of very 
soft earth. The rest was good whinstone. The northern or 
’Strathblane end for the first 180 yards was boulder whin, which 
will still require to be lined with concrete. This was followed 
by good rock until some soft ground for about 100 yards was 
found, and the remainder was good whinstone. The distance 
bored from Mugdock was 1,340 yards, and from: Strathblane 
1,330 yards—in all 2,670 yards. A complete junction was made 
last week, and so neatly has it been calculated that one can 
scarcely tell where the junction has taken place. The resident 
engineers under Mr, Gale are Mr. Jervis and Mr. Palmer. The 
tunnel is still to be concreted in the bottom and the whin rock 
dressed. The new tunnel, which is some 25 yards distant from 
and parallel to the old one, will pass daily 70,000,000 gallons, 
as against 42,000,000 by the old one. 


HOUSING OF WORKING-CLASSES IN HUNGARY. 


IN his latest report, Dr. Von Schnierer, the chief of the 
Hungarian factory inspectors, observes, in reference to the 
dwellings of the working-classes, that in only a few places in 
Hungary has the workman been able to acquire his own house 
out of his savings. These few cases are to be met with in the 
workmen’s colonies of the State railway at Resieza and Anina 


in iron, machinery and paper factories and in dockyards. In 
31 factories the proprietors have built and let at a moderate 
rent dwellings to their workmen, who number 7,074; 130 
factories, with 6,065 workmen, afford dwellings rent free. The 
former practice is, however, to be preferred, because better 
dwellings are provided, and the workmen are more disposed to 
keep them in order. In breweries, distilleries, and sugar 
factories, as well as in the silk-spinning factories, where the 
workmen come from distant parts of the country, it is the 
custom to provide common sleeping rooms for them. The 
latter contain straw sacks on trestles for 30 or 50 workmen in 
one room. With a few exceptions, among which should be 
noted those of the silk-spinning factories, these common sleep- 
ing-rooms leave much to be desired in the way of cleanliness 
and ventilation. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE forty-second annual meeting of this Institution was held 
on Thursday, July 25, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, Mr. 
J. Howard Colls, president, in the chair. The Chairman 
moved the adoption of the report, which stated that during the 
past year six deaths had occurred. In two cases the wives 
had taken the place of the deceased, and one male and one 
female pensioner had been elected. Happily the income for 
the past year from all sources had been sufficient to cover the 
necessary expenditure, and this was greatly to be ascribed 
to the exertions of the President to obtain donations at the 
annual dinner, and to the continued generosity of the sub- 
scribers. The annual dinner will take place, with the consent 
of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, at their Hall, on 
Thursday, November 7 next, when Mr. J. W. Hobbs, who has 
kindly accepted the position of president of the Institution for 
the ensuing year, will preside. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, congratulated the meeting on the fact that the 
Institution was going on prosperously. Mr. Thomas Stirling 
seconded the motion, which was agreed to. Votes of thanks 
were passed to the president, the vice-presidents, trustees, 
treasurer, committee and auditors. 


and in the smaller factories in the Zipser district. On the other 
hand, the owners of factories in the capital and of the larger 
establishments in the provinces have built a considerable 
number of workmen’s dwellings. This is especially the case 
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The Chairman then moved that Mr. J. W. Hobbs, mayor 
of Croydon, be the president for the ensuing year. He 
believed Mr. Hobbs would use his utmost endeavours to 
further the interests of the charity. On the motion of Mr. 
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Bussell a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman 
for presiding, and the meeting separated. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


Tus Exhibition was opened yesterday. Just outside the 
electric light room, on the right-hand side, will be found the 
exhibit of Thomson-Houston apparatus shown by Messrs. 
Laing, Wharton & Down, electrical engineers, of 824 New 
Bond Street, London, the sole operators of the system for this 
country. : 

A prominent position is given to an electric welding 
machine, which is shown in operation at intervals during the 
day. This system of welding, which was introduced by Pro- 
fessor Elihu Thomson, is rapidly being adopted in the States, 
and a company has been formed with large factories at Lynn, 
Mass., and having a capital of 100,000/, Machines have 
already been constructed sufficiently powerful to weld ordinary 
steel rails or shafts 2 or 3 inches in diameter, and larger sizes 
are being made. The machines are of two types—one (like 
that exhibited at the stall) being merely a large “ transformer” 
or induction coil provided with massive clamps, which are 
attached to the two ends of the secondary coil. The coil, how- 
ever, in these machines consists of a single turn of copper rod 
of several inches in cross section, according to the size of the 
machine. To effect a weld the two pieces of metal to be joined 
are clamped in the solid copper clamps, and by means of a 
screw with hand-wheel, the two clamps are brought together, 
and the current turned on by means of a switch on the 
machine. As soon as the two pieces touch a heavy current 
passes through them, raising them quickly to a red or white 
heat, according to the metal employed, and by a few turns of 
the screw the pieces are jammed tightly together, and the 
current cut off. On cooling down the pieces, it will be found 
that a perfect weld has been effected, which is as strong as any 
other part of the bar. Dissimilar metals, such as iron and 
brass, can be firmly welded together, and from the local nature 
of the heat, a hard steel blade can be welded without destroy- 
ing the temper except just at the joint. The “direct” type of 
machine consists of an alternating current dynamo of some- 
what novel design, to which the clamps are attached. 

The field-magnet is of the inverted single horse-shoe shape, 
but made of laminated iron plate bolted together. 
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ture is a simple Siemens H-form, the core being also formed of 
laminated plates. The winding consists of a number of turns 
of small wire forming a single coil, the ends of which are 
brought out to a two-part commutator, the current being used 
to excite the magnets, and a single turn of heavy copper bar, 
composed usually of a number of lengths of copper-strip laid 
up together, the two ends being connected to two massive 
collecting rings. The clamps to hold the metal to be welded 
are fixed just above these, and connected to them by contact 
rings bearing on thecollector. Nearthe welding machine at the 
stall is an interesting collection of samples of various metals 
welded, both in the form of bars, tubes, and of rings or links of 
a chain. 

The Thomson-Houston system of arc lighting is now so 
well known that a description is hardly necessary. Although 
the latest introduced, it has made exceptionally rapid progress, 
and is now used in over 500 towns and cities throughout the 
world. It was first introduced into England by Messrs. 
Laing, Wharton & Down at the Inventions Exhibition of 1885, 
taking the only gold medal of its class. At the Edinburgh 
Exhibition, in the following year, it obtained the only gold 
medal given at all for electric lighting, and has always carried 
off the highest awards whenever exhibited in competition. 

As a result of the success of the St. Pancras Station light- 
ing, the Midland Railway Company have placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Laing, Wharton & Down the lighting of their new 
Bradford station and its sidings, the plant having a capacity of 
150 arc lamps. 

An 18-light dynamo, with the celebrated automatic regulat- 
ing gear, is shown at the stall, and a larger machine for 35 
lamps is in operation in the engine-room, being driven by a 
high-speed Armington-Sims engine. Arc lamps of the new 
type both single and double are also shown, and the new type 
of frame for carrying arc lamps for street lighting, which is 
being introduced by the firm. 

The Thomson-Houston Company do a large business in 
apparatus for incandescent lighting, both for central-station 
work and for isolated plant. One of the new 300-light alterna- 
tors is exhibited, together with the new type of “ converter” or 
transformer. These are now in use in over 150 towns, A 
small low-tension dynamo is also shown capable of supplying 
seventy-five 20 c.-p.lamps. This type in the larger sizes has 
been largely used for low-tension work on the three-wire 
system. The new type of incandescent dynamo has field 
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THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Oan be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
| can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
| inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 


frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
d Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
a below. 
| For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given, 


AN 
i | | 
el li 
TESTIMONIAL. 

3 =e BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
; TRS,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
op fetes of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
hohe BY are eo in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
7 any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 

essrs. W, & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of P ialti 
; atents and Specialties, 
235 HIGE: EIOL. BORN, LONDON, W.C.;3 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—“‘SILENS BRADFORD.” 
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armature. The machine, however, is compounded in a some- 
what novel manner, the magnet cores being plain shunt wound, 
and a few turns of thick wire in series with the main circuit 
being wound directly over the armature and between the two 
pole pieces. These machines have very perfect regulation, and 
run absolutely without sparking at the brushes. 

With regard to electric traction, over fifty tram lines or 
railways are now operated on the Thomson-Houston system, 
and a large number are in course of construction. The motor 
is of the same type as the incandescent machine, but modified 
in weight, &c., to suit the work. The most recent order is 
from the West-End Tramway Company of Boston. The 
whole line is now being fitted electrically, and about 1,000 
cars will be used. The lines are about 310 miles long 
altogether, and about 7,000 horses will be replaced. The work 
is now in hand, the contract price being about 400,000/, 

The committee of the Exhibition have chosen the Thomson- 
Houston system for their own lighting of the building ; this 
will be independent of the exhibitors’ lightings, and in all but the 
central bay of the Exhibition will only be used in case of 
emergency. This plant also provides the lighting of the 
entrance as well as the street from the hall up to New Street. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


ON Tuesday the Society of Engineers visited the Outfall 
Sewage Precipitation Works, now in progress at Crossness. 
The party were conducted over the works by Mr.) Fo E. 
Houghton, resident engineer, and Mr. Webster, the contractor. 

The works at Crossness form the outfall into the river 
Thames for the whole of the sewage of the Metropolis south of 
the river. There is an existing reservoir occupying about 
seven acres, divided into four compartments, capable of hold- 
ing some 4,000,000 cubic feet of sewage, which can be stored 
for about eight hours per tide, and discharged at high-water. 
The sewage reaches Crossness by an 11 feet 6 inch barrel 
sewer, at a deep level, and is there pumped into the reservoir. 
The existing works are about to be supplemented by the Pre- 
cipitation Works now in progress, the contract for which was 
let to Mr. William Webster last year, for the sum of 258,166/,, 
and which comprise the adaptation of the four compartments 
of the old reservoir, and the addition of a new reservoir, in area 
about two and three-quarter acres, in two compartments, together 
affording 1,000,000 cubic feet additional capacity, all the six 


compartmentsto be used as precipitation tanks, and are arranged 
to be used in succession, and jointly to provide for fully 
12,000,000 cubic feet of effluent per day, the discharge of which 
will be distributed throughout all hours of the day and night, 
except when the tide is above the flow-level, and then the 
effluent will pass into an effluent store underneath the new 
reservoir, and this store will be emptied into the river when the 
level of the tide permits. The sewage, before entering the 
precipitation tanks, will betreated with lime-water and iron-water, 
and will remain quiescent in these tanks for about two hours, 
during which time the solids will be precipitated, after which 
the effluent will be decantered over the lips of weirs as quietly 
as possible, so as not to disturb the precipitated sludge at the 
bottom. The effluent will be discharged into the river as above 
stated. 

The sludge, known in this condition as “wet” sludge, will 
then be mechanically swept off the floors and passed into a 
sump or well, thence it will be pumped into another reservoir, 
divided into compartments called sludge settling channels, 
and there will undergo a second settling, by which its bulk will 
be further reduced; the second effluent, or “liquor,” being 
quietly decantered over weirs and used for making the lime- 
water. The “settled” sludge will next be passed into a store, 
or receiver, beneath the sludge settling channels, and thence 
be pumped through pipes extending along the proposed jetty 
into the sludge ships, for conveyance and discharge into the 
German Ocean. The “liquor,” or second effluent, being 
insufficient in quantity for making the lime-water, will be 
supplemented by water from the river admitted at high water 
into the adjacent settling ponds. The “ liquor” and water so 
obtained will be pumped up to the liming station to be erected 
on the top of the sludge settling channels, where the slaking 
and mixing will be effected, and thence the lime-water will be 
run off through pipes into the low level sewer, which brings the 
sewage to the main sewage pumps, and will be supplied in 
such quantities as to furnish about four grains of lime to each 
gallon of sewage. Also on the top of the sludge settling 
channels, and next the liming station, there will be an iron- 
water station for grinding and dissolving protosulphate of iron, 
and supplying the solution in such quantities as to furnish 
about one grain of the iron to each gallon of sewage, the two 
chemicals, lime and iron, being both of them added to the 
sewage before it enters the precipitation channels. In addi- 
tion to the present engine and boiler-houses, and large sewage 
pumping engines, machinery and boilers, there will be a new 
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engine-house and boiler-house, with further pumping engines, 
machinery and boilers, &c. 

The works are designed with a view to the treatment of 
the sewage for a future population of 2,400,000 persons, within 
the area of so much of the metropolis as lies south of the 


Thames. 


CARLISLE CITY SURVEYORSHIP. 


THE following letter has been addressed to the Carlisle Journal 
by Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B.:— 

In your paper I note a report of the Council proceedings, at 
the end of which I find a statement by the surveyor, Mr. Hugh 
McKie, which was read, in which he defends himself and 
tenders his resignation, the same being received in silence. 
Into the questions which may have led to the resignation of 
Mr. McKie I have neither the right nor the inclination to enter. 
I have had full fifty years of experience of English municipali- 
ties, and full forty years of official connection with them. I 
have spent that time in aiding to establish, to extend, and to 
improve local government in England, having given my life to 
the work. I did not find municipal institutions perfect ; but I 
did find much of which Englishmen may well be proud, and I 
never cease to wonder, when I think of it, at the vast extent to 
which time and labour is gratuitously devoted by members of 
Local Boards and Corporations. The good accomplished is 
enormous ; the opposite, insignificant. 

But I am sorry to say that Corporations may be unjust, and 
that a committee can acquiesce in resolutions from which some 
of the individual members would shrink, and I think Mr. 
McKie must have been allowed to resign under some such 
conditions. But as to this I have nothing definite to say ; that, 
however, which I wish you to allow me to say is as follows :— 

I have known Mr. Hugh McKie during about forty years, 
and now I think that he has been throughout that period all I 
could expect or have wished. In speaking of a friend I con- 
sider it tantamount to an insult to say he has been honest, but 
I may say that he has been industrious, able, and, as an engi- 
neer, full of constructive ability. Mr. McKie, as my resident, 
sewered Carlisle, Alnwick, North Shields, and Lancaster, and 
let it be remembered that these works were and are in the fore- 
front of modern town sewering, and have stood as examples of 
modern sewering work in the civilised world. This is an 
honour Mr. McKie must share in. 


ARS 


And of all places in Eng- 


IS EXTENSIVELY USED FOR ALL KINDS OF 


land Carlisle ought to remember this with gratitude. The 
main sewering of the city of Carlisle was undertaken about 
1850 in the midst of very great local opposition. ‘The citizens 
were told that to do the work would cost the ratepayers Ios. in 
the pound. The population in 1849 was, I think, about 35,000. 
The estimate for the main sewers was about 26,000/. They 
were executed under the supervision of Mr. McKie, and were 
completed for about 22,0007. I made a final report, which was 
read to the Council of the day. The rate to pay interest on 
the money borrowed and to form a sinking fund to repay the 
capital in thirty years was 54d. in the pound, but was laid at 
6d. in the pound. Better work has never been done. I am not 
acquainted with the works Mr. McKie has recently turned out 
in Carlisle, but I am satisfied that they have been appropriate 
to the place, and have been well, honestly, and cheaply done. 


SANITATION IN GLASGOW. 


THE work of cleansing a large city is always, the Glasgow 
Herald says, a matter of considerable importance both to the 
authorities, who are charged with the special duty, and to the 
people whose circumstances require that they should live 
within the urban area. In a city like Glasgow, with its increas- 
ing population, the question of how it is to be kept clean and 
sweet is one which is yearly becoming more difficult of 
solution, The Cleansing Committee of the Corporation have 
thus far proved themselves quite able to attend to the matter, 
and at present the arrangements are about as perfect as it is 
possible to make them. The report of the committee who 
attend to the cleansing of the city shows that during the year 
ending May 31 an astonishingly large amount of work was 
done. The net cost of the operations was 39,452/. 13s. 8d.; the 
estimated cost was 39,9107, so that the actual cost was 
457/. 6s. 4d. under the estimate. The expenditure, estimated 
at 65,080/., turned out 65,3852, 135. 11d.; the revenue, on the 
other hand, estimated at 25,170/., reached 25,9337. os. 3d, 
being 763/. os. 3a@. above the estimate. The balance cost for 
the two previous years was—1886-87, 38,438/. 4s. 7d.; and 
1887-88, 38,0332. 8s. 11d. The present balance cost, 39,4527. 
13s. 8d, divided over the present full assessable rental of the 
city, 3,370,736/., is equal to 23d. (2.84) per 1/7. The accounts 
due to the department at May 31 amounted to 4,46o/. 4s. 7d, 
as compared with 3,912/. 14s. 6d. and 5,300/. 5s. Id. at the date 
of the two former balances respectively ; and the accounts due 
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to creditors, 3,c617. 3s. 2¢., as compared with 2,857/. 16s. 9d. 
and 3,325/. 19s. 1d. respectively. The bad debts written off 
amount to only 28/. 19s. 4d. With the view of providing for 
the more efficient cleansing of the roadways while traffic is 
passing over them during the daytime, the superintendent of 
cleansing during the year caused a considerable addition to be | 
made to the number of street orderly bins, and under this 
heading a sum of 411/. 65. 4d. was expended. The capital , 
account amounts to 128,6312. 3s. 11d., while the movable and 
heritable property of the department is valued at 150,128/. 
Ios. 1od. Five men were added to the staff, bringing the aver- 
age daily number up to 799, and three horses were purchased, 
the stud now numbering 180 animals. On an average 713 tons 
of material were carted each working day, or altogether 
223,029 tons 19 cwt., but, in addition, 55,605 loads, or 
17,181,945 gallons, of water were spread over the streets and 
roads. ‘The onerous nature of the duties of Mr. John Young, 
the superintendent of cleansing, is indicated perhaps sufficiently 
by the preceding particulars, but some people will perhaps 
appreciate them more fully when it is stated that the total | 
expenditure under his management during the year has been 
88,3112 1s. 9¢. Adding to this the revenue, 25,932/. 195. 3d., | 
the total sum dealt with is brought up to 114,244/, Is. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE, 


THE twenty-fifth quarterly report of inspection by Major- 
General Hutchinson, R.E., and Major Marindin, C.M.G,, R.E,, ' 
of the works in progress for the construction of the bridge over 
thé river Forth, has just been issued as follows :— 


Temporary Works.—There have been no additions to the | 


temporary works, and the plant is being reduced, the temporary 
caissons at the Inchgarvie piers having been removed. 
Permanent Works, South Queensferry—South Cantilever.— 
With the exception of some rivetting to the strut-bracing and 
some of the flooring of the internal viaduct, the third and 
fourth bays are completed. The bottom members are built out 
to beyond the junctions with the sixth or last bay, a distance of 
about 635 feet from the vertical columns, and are rivetted for 
about 585 feet. The vertical webs and bracing of the top 
members are built out to the end of the fifth bay, or 615 feet 
from the vertical columns, and rivetted for 555 feet. The struts 


are built for 655 feet from the vertical columns. 


of this bay are completely built, and the ties are built down to 
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within 25 feet of their junctions with the bottom members. 
The vertical ties, with the cross-girder between them, are in 
position, and the girders and troughs of the internal viaduct 
are built for a distance of 585 feet from the vertical columns. 
The southern end of this cantilever is connected by a tem- 
porary gangway with the cantilever pier. “iat 

North Cantilever.—The work on this cantilever is still some- 
what more advanced than on the south cantilever. The build- 
ing of the fifth bay is practically completed. The bottom 
members are built to within 25 feet of their total length, or to a 
point 655 feet from the vertical columns. The top members 
have been extended past the junctions at the end of the fifth 
bay to a distance of 630 feet from the vertical columns, and 


_ they are rivetted for 565 feet. The struts of the sixth bay are built 


to 187 feet above O.D., and about two-thirds of the ties, together 
with the whole of the vertical ties and the cross girder between 
them, are in place. Girders and troughs of the internal viaduct 
The rivetted 
work at South Queensferry now amounts to about 13,950 tons, 
an addition of 1,650 tons during the quarter, as compared with 
1,700 tons during the previous quarter. 

Cantilevers and Viaduct Piers—With the exception of the 
cornice of the cantilever pier, the whole of the masonry, 
including that of the abutment, is now completed. ; 

Inchgarvie South Cantilever—The second, third, | and 
fourth bays are nearly completed, the principal;work remaining 
to be executed on them being some of the rivetting of the top 
junctions at the end of the fourth bay, the placing in position of 
the flooring, and the rivetting of this and of the girders of the 
internal viaduct. With the exception of the flanges o the top 
members and the flooring of the internal viaduct, the erection 
of the fifth bay is complete. The bottom members of the sixth 
bay are built out for 25 feet, or to a point 640 feet from the 
vertical column. The rivetting is completed for about 595 feet. 
The vertical webs and bracing of the top members are built 
out for 620 feet, and rivetted for 550 feet from the vertical 
column. The sixth struts are built to 187 feet above O.D. 
The girders and troughs of the internal viaduct have been 
extended to a point 625 feet from the vertical columns. 

North Cantilever.—The second and third bays are practic- 
ally complete. With the exception of one length of the flange 
plates of the top member, the flooring of the internal viaduct, 
and some of the bracing to the struts, the erection of the 
fourth bay is complete. The bottom members of the fifth bay 
are built out 555 feet, and rivetted for 525 feet from the vertical 
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columns. ‘The vertical webs and bracing of the top members For the centre girders nearly all the top and bottom booms 
are built out 580 feet and rivetted for 560 feet from the vertical and one-half of the main bracing have been drilled and to a 
column. The booms of the fifth ties are built down 30 feet | great extent fitted. During the past quarter the weather has 
from top junctions. The girders and troughs of the internal been favourable, the greatest recorded wind pressure being 
viaduct have been extended to 555 feet from the vertical 8 lbs. on the large gauge at Garvie Castle on March 25, 15 lbs. 
columns. The total quantity of rivetted steelwork at Inch- | on the small gauge at Garvie Castle on March 21, and 15 lbs. 
garvie is about 16,150 tons, an addition of about 1,950 tons | on the small revolving gauge at Garvie Castle on March 25. 
during the quarter, as compared with 1,800 tons during the | The average number of men employed per diem during the 
previous quarter. _ | quarter has been 2,730, and the number actually employed on 

North Queensferry—South Cantilever.—The third bay is May 27 Was 2,530. The result of measurements taken at the 
practically complete, and, with the exception of the flooring of | time of our inspection shows that there is under the two main 
the internal viaduct, the fourth bay is erected. The rivetting | spans, so far as they are completed, a headway slightly in excess 
of this bay is well advanced, the principal parts remaining to | of that specified in section 5 of the Forth Bridge Railway Act 
be done being about one-quarter of the top member, one-half , of 1882. The high standard of the work has to all appearance 
of the struts, and a small portion of the ties. With the excep- | been fully maintained during the last quarter, and while we 
tion of the flange plates to the top members, the top junctions, | regret to have to report that one life was sacrificed by an acci- 
and the flooring of the internal viaduct, the building of the | dent during the removal of some timber staging at the south- 
fifth bay is complete. The bottom members of the sixth bay | east Garvie pier on April 22, it is satisfactory that the number 
are built out 640 feet, and rivetted for 590 feet from the vertical | of fatal accidents during the quarter has been much below the 
columns. The vertical webs and bracing of the top members | average of those in previous quarters. 
are built out 636 feet, and rivetted for 515 feet from the vertical 
columns. The sixth struts ae built to ae oy ee ee =e 
The girders and troughs of the internal viaduct have been 
ental to 630 feet fom the vertical columns. USE OF IRON FOR HOUSE DRAINAGE.* 

North Cantilever.—The work executed on the third and | IN view of the fact that the sanitary regulations of municipal 
fourth bays is similar to that on the south cantilever. The , bodies are requiring the cast-iron soil, waste, and ventilation 
bottom members of the fifth bay are built out 590 feet and pipes to be air-tight, is it advisable to resort to the use of 
rivetted for 555 feet from the vertical columns. The vertical wrought-iron pipe and fittings? 
webs and bracing of the top members are built for 580 feet and What is the necessity for substituting wrought-iron for cast- 
rivetted for 510 feet from the vertical columns, The struts are | iron pipe for soil, waste, and ventilating purposes in order to 
erected to 195 feet above O.D. The ties are built downto make same air and watertight? There is no doubt but 
within 25 feet of their junction with the bottom members. The wrought-iron pipe can be put together perfectly tight, so also 
girders and troughs of the internal viaduct have been extended ' can cast-iron pipe. It is being done successfully every day. 
for.570 feet from the vertical columns. The total quantity of Joints made with lead and oakum will not be tight, however, 
rivetted steelwork at North Queensferry amounts to about unless pains are taken in packing the oakum sufficiently to 
13,850 tons, an addition of about 1,350 tons during the quarter, ' caulk the lead against, without driving more or less of it into 
as compared with 1,500 tons during the previous quarter. the pipe, thereby having nothing against which to pack the 

General Remarks.— Masonry and Concrete.—Up to the lead, and the use of lead free from solder; nor will a screwed 
present date about 707,131 cubic feet of granite have been joint be tight unless the threads are perfect and tightly screwed 
delivered, and 635,000 cubic feet have been set. About 116,500 together. This joint, however, has the advantage over lead in 
cubic yards of rubble masonry and concrete work have been ' the fact that it will soon rust tight, and the longer it stands the 
built. S¢ee/work.—The whole of the steel for the cantilevers ‘ tighter it becomes. A lead joint in cast-iron pipe is liable to 
has been drilled and fitted except the cross girders and bracing-: 
between the bottom members of bay 6 of Inchgarvie north | * From a paper read before the National Association of Master 


cantilever, and most of the end posts. | Plumbers by F. J. Beesly, of Kansas City. 
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become loosened from the following causes : unequal expansion 
and contraction, settlement of walls, floors, and beams, from 
which pipes are often hung and dependent for support. To 
what extent such settlement affects cast-iron soil and waste 
pipe well constructed to begin with, I cannot say, but offer it 
as my opinion that to all intents and purposes it is unaffected 
by such settlements as usually occur in a building before the 
same is condemned and abandoned, when the cast or any other 
soil-pipe would naturally share the same fate, so the real con- 
dition being of no importance so far as further use is con- 
cerned. 

_ Wrought-iron pipe is very elastic, and will yield to strain 
without injury more readily than cast-iron pipe ; but this is of 
no special importance in this particular case, as we do not 
construct soil-pipe to support buildings nor keep floors from 
settling, nor would it do if we did; therefore cast-iron pipe is 
as good as wrought, so far as trouble from settlement is con- 
cerned, according to my judgment. 

The weakest part of using wrought-iron pipe with threaded 
joints for house drainage purposes, is the impossibility, or 
impracticability, of protecting that part of the screw-thread 
that will not go into the fitting, leaving }-inch or more of 
unprotected pipe threads cut nearly in two by the action of the 
dies in cutting the threads, the threads being }-inch deep, the 
pipe not more than 5-16ths thick. You can readily see its 
weakness here. Cast-iron pipe is also weak here, although in 
a different manner. When you cut a pipe you have no spigot 
left except on the end you do not wish to use, for the want of 
which it becomes very difficult to make a tight and satisfactory 
joint. The liability of shoving oakum through the space between 
the ends of the pipe ani the shoulder of fitting into the pipe, 
and the pipe pulling apart, is a serious objection to a joint 
without a spigot end, which should and could be remedied. 

It is well known to practical plumbers that it is not a 
difficult matter to make tight joints with lead and oakum; 
but it is equally well known to the writer of this paper that a 
large proportion of our best workmen do not give this depart- 
ment of the plumbers trade the attention its importance 
demands, but are so anxious to polish up and overcast joints 
that catch the eye, that the matter of perfectly tight soil and 
waste-pipe is not considered at all. This, however, is not the 
fault of cast-pipe, lead or oakum, but is another illustration of 
how a plumber will put in three times the amount of time 
necessary to make good work, either doing nothing, or making 
the helper give the joints a few ineffectual taps with a calking 


chisel, or half doing the work himself, thereby bringing this 
excellent joint and pipe for drainage work into disrepute, and 
justly so if they do not make this joint all it is capable of 
receiving at their hands, forit is a fact that I never yet have 
seen a soil-pipe put up without reference to a water test, that 
did not leak in a majority of joints when the same became 
stopped, thereby putting a pressure of water on the stack. 
There are no places or conditions under which a perfectly 
tight and satisfactory job cannot be constructed with cast-iron 
pipe and lead-joints, if the plumber doing the work will only 
expend one-half the time doing it that he does fooling around, 
scrubbing up parts of the work that are not only unnecessary 
and uncalled for, not wanted or paid for by anybody else than 
the man least able to afford such extravagance, the master 
plumber ; for it is a fact that nine-tenths of the people employ- 
ing plumbers, either by day or contract, do not intend to pay 
for fancy work at fancy prices. They understand the import- 
ance, ina financial sense, of having two-thirds of the plumbers 
in their city or town estimate, and thereby getting the closest 
possible figures and giving the work to their favourite, pro- 
viding he will cut the figures still a little lower to insure a good 
job and their lasting friendship. 

Wrought-iron pipe is much more difficult to handle than cast 
when large sizes are require], unless buildings are especially 
constructed for its use, It is quite a difficult matter to revolve 
large size fittings between joists set as they usually are, 16, 14, 
and 12 inches apart from centre to centre. Again, when soil- 
pipes come in brick walls in chases left by the bricklayers 
4 by 8 at the commencement of the same, and, as frequently 
happens, 4 by 3 at finish, or worse, covered after second 
storey is reached and entirely abandoned. In addition to this, 
the trimmers around chimney-breast on opposite sides of walls 
even, often make it necessary to do so much cutting away of 
masonwork in order to turn the fittings into proper position, 
that does not appear at all necessary when the work is finished, 
and as plumbers, as a rule, were never known to even make an 
attempt at replacing anybody else’s work after serving their 
own convenience, it will become then a very expensive item in 
the use of wrought-iron pipe, that does not come with the use 
of cast-iron pipe, to say nothing of the annoyance of explaining 
the necessity of doing so much cutting to the ever-officious boss 
carpenter or architect, who always make a “ royal kick ” when- 
ever cutting is to be done. 

The next point to consider is the difference of support given 
the water-closets in one system in comparison to that given in 
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the other. To give this a fair explanation I will take you down 
into the cellar and ask you to accompany me in your mind’s 
eye from the one-quarter bend or soil-pipe ell, according to the 
kind of pipe you may be using, and get a few common sense 
facts. It has been claimed by some one that with wrought-iron 
pipe a system can be constructed entirely independent of the 
floor or walls of building, so that in the event of floors or walls 
settling the pipe would remain intact. The one-quarter bend 
or soil-pipe ell, either one, must necessarily have a footing. 
Usually it is secured on the footings of the wall itself. Now, if 
one settles the other must follow. But suppose it has a separate 
foundation, it will be so near that of the foundation itself that 
if the wall should settle the other must be affected by its settle- 
ment. The water-closet being bolted to this by means of flanges 
free and clear of the floor, would not be affected by such settle- 
ment. Let us see how this looks to a practical man. 

The closet set on a flange that cannot settle with the build- 
ing, must necessarily arise above the floor when it takes a drop 
of a few inches over night, if such a thing were possible. The 
closet tank is always fastened in some manner to the walls of 
the building ; at least I have never yet seen any that were 
fastened to the soil-pipe, either cast or wrought. The closet 
bowls and connections being brass and earthenware, do not 
make a support capable of resisting very much strain, and being 
connected to the tank with a stiff lead-pipe, made more stiff by 
numerous tags, the plumber’s delight (I say delight because 
they love to throw away valuable time so well that they often 
put on a lot of tags that are imperatively necessary, according 
to their own views, that never get a screw put into them or 
even see the necessity for one). I ask what is to keep the 
connection to closets from breaking when the tanks settle with 
the walls and the closets remain intact? If this rigid construc- 
tion is all thatis claimed for it, which I doubt, heavy lend bends 
and traps, or other suitable closet connections flanged into lead 
safes and soldered, is the only safe and satisfactory manner 
of setting closets, to my way of thinking. Even admitting that 
all buildings do settle more or less, the annoyance of coming 
just right height to floor levels with wrought-iron pipe is one of 
the most aggravating things connected with its use, either 
being 1} inches tuo low or 1} too high, more or less above the 
floor ; and to change either involves taking down a whole 
length of pipe, sending it away to some power machine to be 
cut off and rethreaded, stopping further progress of the work 
until it returns, necessitating a delay of half a day or longer, 
unless you are prepared with suitable tools to cut and thread 


4-inch wrought-iron pipe, which would be only half the 
machinery necessary, as I despair of ever educating the present 
generation of plumbers to even make the attempt to do this by 
hand-power. 

Cast-iron pipes with lead bends have.a leeway of several 
inches, which are taken advantage of in coming to floor levels, 
making it a simple matter to come to floor lines without trouble. 

In the matter of expense as compared with cast-iron pipe 
of the same size, everything else being considered, I believe it 
is 30 per cent. more costly, and may be 50 as applied to soil- 
pipe, extra time and fitting necessary to complete the work. I 
have had large and extended experience with the use of 
wrought-iron pipe for drainage purposes all over this country, 
and while it is a good thing for the purpose, with the exceptions 
I have mentioned, and makes a tight and satisfactory job, I 
wish to say, without prejudice to the use of wrought-iron pipe, 
that I see no reason to substitute it for cast-iron extra strong 
pipe and fittings. Standard pipe and fittings should not be 
used anywhere except for vents above highest fixtures and high- 
water levels. 

In conclusion, I believe good workmanship, honest manu- 
factured cast-iron soil-pipe tested at factory and again in soil- 
pipe stack with cold water pressure, is good enough work for 


anybody or anywhere, less than it would be a dangerous piece 
of work. 


INSANITARY AREAS IN MANCHESTER, 


THE Unhealthy Dwellings Committee was first appointed, the 
Manchester Guardian says, in 1885. Its instructions were to 
“inquire and report upon the dilapidated or insanitary dwelling- 
houses within the city, especially such as are situated in courts 
approached by narrow or covered passages, also those in 
cul-de-sac streets, with a view to their improvement or removal, 
and also to recommend the purchase on economical terms of 
such as would provide sites for open spaces and playgrounds in 
densely populated neighbourhoods.” The committee has re- 
ported from time to time to the council, and has obtained the 
requisite power to deal with a considerable number of insanitary 
houses. These have been almost entirely “such as are 
situated in courts approached by narrow or covered passages.” 
There are a surprising number of such courts spread over the 
older portions of the city. They have been for the most part 
constructed before building by-laws existed. Sometimes they 
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are approached by a narrow passage through the buildings 
which line the main street, but more generally from the narrow 
streets behind, some of these back streets being themselves so 
narrow as only to deserve the name of passages. Of courts 
of this description the committee have dealt with 163. The 
total number of houses dealt with is 775, and the number of 
owners 185. 

Of the 775 houses 97 have been ordered to be, and for the 
most part have been, demolished. This has been done where 
it was considered that pulling down a few houses in a court 
would allow sufficient light and ventilation to the remaining 
houses. In some cases the whole of the back-to-back houses 
occupying the centre of a block have been pulled down and the 
area flagged, forming a pleasant breathing-space, useful, too, as 
a drying-ground or playground. Two hundred and eighty 
houses have been ordered to be closed, as unfit for human 
habitation. Many of these ought to be pulled down, and 
probably will be, but the owners have hitherto declined, and as 
the power to close is much readier and more summary than the 
power of ordering their demolition, this mode of dealing with 
them has been preferred. In many cases the result is of 
doubtful present advantage. As insanitary dwellings they 
cease to be dangerous to occupants, but deserted they become 
a source of increased danger to the occupiers of surrounding 
dwellings, receptacles of filth and rubbish, or neglected, 
dilapidated, and dangerous to children and passers-by. When 
property has unquestionably become a source of danger from 
mere ruin the city surveyor may so certify, and demolition be 
ordered ; but in the transition state, crumbling walls, dis- 
mantled roof, and broken windows present a miserable spec- 
tacle. About 200 dwellings have been abolished as separate 
tenements and their rooms added to the houses behind them, 
thus transforming two back-to-back houses into one “through” 
house. The former front door in the court has become the 
back door of a house in the adjacent street. In many cases 
this has proved unsatisfactory. The alterations required have 
been duly made, one pair of stairs taken away, a doorway made 
from front room to back room, and then—particularly in Angel 
Meadow and Ancoats—the door has been firmly made up and 
the houses occupied as before, except that the one name has 
appeared on the owner’s rent-book and the remaining occupants 
have become lodgers. Thus little has been effected in such 
cases to prevent overcrowding. Possibly the result has been 
the other way. 


After viewing the whole of the cases dealt with in every | 


part of the town, and judging without prejudice, one cannot but 
conclude that at the outset the conception of the committee has 
been inadequate. It has enlarged as experience has been 
gained, and as it has become more manifest that public opinion 
would approve a larger policy, and at the present time more 
extensive schemes are in progress. Thus a large block of very 
bad property in Pollard Street is being acquired, and the pur- 
chase of similar areas in other districts is in contemplation. 
These will be utilised for the erection of workmen’s dwellings 
or cleared for open spaces. One block near the Cavalry 
Barracks in Hulme has been so converted and turned over to 
the Parks and Open Spaces Committee. The provision of 
accommodation in lieu of houses closed or demolished is 
already a pressing question, and will brook no delay. Already 
a population of about 3,000 has been displaced, and it is quite 
clear that to drive people out of insanitary houses to over- 
crowded tenements very little better, is much the same as to 
remove them out of the frying-pan into the fire. The evil of 
overcrowding is positively increased. This is well understood 
by the committee. They have already sought powers to build, 
and these the Council have accorded. So that before many 
months are over we may see a beginning made in this neces- 
sary work. The provision of improved houses should go hand 
in hand with more thorough measures for amending or alto- 
gether clearing insanitary areas, where, under present condi- 
tions, health and a fair chance of prolonged life are impossible. 
There are districts in which to deal with particular courts or 
particular houses in such courts is mere trifling. It can only 
exasperate the owners by compelling outlay or loss of rent, 
and when the work is done the remedy is no remedy. Such 
should be declared insanitary areas, and entirely reconstructed. 
New streets of proper width should be laid out, and new houses 
built satisfying the requirements of modern building by-laws. 
There is no good reason why this should not be done, and no 
permanent impression will be made on the death-rate of the 
city until it is done. 
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Pauline Rita, Mdme. Rose Hersee and Mdme. Valleria, Mdme. 
Patey, Mdlle. Tremelli,; Mdme. Belle-Cole, and Antoinette 
Sterling; Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Runcio, Mr. Valentine 
Smith, Mr. Charles Chilley, Mr. Holberry Hagyard, Mr. 
Henry Percy, Mr. Orlando Harley, Signor Foli, Mr. Walter 
Clifford, Signor Ciampi, Signor Abramoff, Mr. Barrington 
Foote ; solo pianoforte, Mdme. Roger-Miclos, Herr Arthur 
Friedheim, and Miss Florence Wand; solo violin and 
leader, Mr. Carrodus; solo flute, Mr. John Radcliff; solo 
piccolo, Mr. J. A. Hamilton ; solo violoncello, Mr. E, Howell ; 
solo oboe, M. Vandenburg ; solo clarionet, Mr. Julian Egerton; 
solo cornet, Mr. A. H. Smith, solo euphonium, Mr. C. Bourne ; 
solo bassoon, Mr. J. F. Hutchins ; accompanist and assistant 
conductor, Mr. H. M. Higgs; musical director, Signor Arditi. 
The admission will be one shilling, and Mr. Freeman Thomas 
has provided at the price of one guinea season-ticket books 
containing sixty admissions available for any evening, a 
liberality which will undoubtedly be appreciated by the music- 
loving public. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously] 
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July 15. 

11310. Alfred Brown and Henry C. Bruce, for “ Improve- 
ments in spindling door and other knobs.” 

11323. Robert Chew and Henry Barmby, for “ An improved 
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11325. Edward Bingham, jun., and Hedley S. Moorwood, 
for “Improvements in kitchen-ranges, cooking-stoves, heating 
apparatus, and appliances connected therewith.” 


July 16. 
11365. Frederick J. Baynes, for “Improvements in stoves 
or fireplaces for domestic or cther use.” 
11377. George Nobes, for “Improvements in fitting ships’ 
and other closets with deodorising and disinfecting appliances.” 
11385. Robert R. Gibbs, for “Improvements in the manu- 
facture of bricks and blocks.” 


CONTRACTS. 


thee LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
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11387. Jonas Pullen, for “Improvements in means for 
opening and closing casements and fanlights.” 

11389. William H. Sutton, for “Improvements in 
machinery for rolling lead or other ductile metal strips for 
glazing purposes.” 

11390. John Stones and John J. Stones, for “ Improvements 
in the working and gearing of swivel partitions or doors \for 
dividing rooms, &c.” 

11392. Richard Wilson and James J. Robins, for ‘*Com- 
pound hydraulic stamping-press, specially adapted for pressing 
decking flooring for bridges, piers, and warehouses.” 

11403. Ninian Proctor, Arthur Middleton, Charles E. 
Fraser, and Harold M. Carter, for “ Improvements in machines 
for the manufacture of bricks and bri¢quettes.” 


July 17. , 
11444. Moses J. Adams, for “‘ lmprovements in roofing-tiles, 
and in the formation of iron and other sheets or plates for 
roofing and other purposes.” 
11462. Job Gilligan Forge and Arthur Tilney, for “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for perfecting combustion and preventing 
smoke in house grates and other open fires.” 


July 18. 

11492. Robert Stone, for “Improvements in the construc- 
tion of buildings and in materials therefor.” 

11494. William H. Bodin, for “Improvements in flushing- 
cisterns.” 

July ro. 

11534. James Hill, for “An automatic pulley for straining 
window-blind cords.” 

11545. Henry Edwards, for “ Improvements in the construc 
tion of cocks and valves.” 

11558. Alfred R. Ridout and Walter E. Hanson, for “Im- 
proved means for balancing the weight of window-sashes and 
the like.” 

11570. Alfred J. Boult, for “Improvements in closing 
devices for keyholes or locks.” (Friederich Eiche, Germany.) 


July 20. 
11596. Edwin S. Barlow, for “ Improvements in, and in the 
construction of, conduits for the passage of liquids.” 
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of Buildings. Supplied from Central Stations, 
TOWN LIGHTING A SPECIALTY. 


Manufacturers of Weston’s Patent Dynamo and Arc 
Lamps, Hamilton’s Patent Electric Governors, Electric 
Regulators, Automatic Controlling Apparatus, and System 
for Central Station Distribution. Ceiling Switches, Cut- 
outs, and all accessories. 

Offices—55 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


W orks—Kingsland Green, London.’ 


| A Business Supplement 


2C onurack 


Reporvet ; 


to Ghe Architect. 


LONDON, AUGUST 9, 1889. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BALROTHERY, —Aug. 12.— For Building Residence for 
Medical Officer. Mr. Joseph Freeman, C.E., 30 College Green, 
Dublin. 

_ BATTERSEA.—Aug. 12,—For Erection of Circular Running 
ee for Twenty-two Engines. ‘Mr, C. H. Gough, 5 Whitehall, 

BELFast.—Aug. 9.—For Building Quay Wall, Lagan Bank 
Road. The City Surveyor. 

BRADFORD.—Aug, 9.—For Building Six Houses and Two 
Houses and Shops. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, Bradford. 

BROMSGROVE.—Aug. 9.—For Building Police-station and 
Sessions Court Room. Mr. H. Rowe, County Surveyor, 
17 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

BRYNMAWR.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two Cotiages, Wor- 
cester Street. Mr. Edwin Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, 
Abergavenny. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Aug. 15.—For Steel and Ironwork and 
Masonry Foundations, &c., for Bridge over the Cam. hive): le 
Webster, Engineer, 67 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

CLavTon.—Aug. 9.—For Building Stabling, &c, Messrs. 
Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

CLAYTON.—Aug. 17.—For Building Detached Residence, 
Stabling, &c. Messrs. H. Hodgson and J. E. Benton, Archi- 
tects, Queensbury. 

CLEATOR Moor.—Aug. 10.—For Additions to Market 
Hall. Mr. Henry Rothery, Clerk to the Local Board, Cleator 
Moor. 

CopFrorp St. MARY.—For Extension of St. Mary’s Schools. 
Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, 146 Owen’s- Street, 
Hereford. 
= CorK.—Aug. 13.—For Building Branch Office for the 


| 


i 


ae 
Ze 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


Gresham Life Assurance Society. Mr. Robert Walker, Archi- 
tect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

CovENTRY.—Aug. 13.—-For Building Watch Factory. Mr. 
H. W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. — 

DARWEN.—Aug. 14.—For Building School. Mr. John 
Entwistle, Earnsdale Cottage, Darwen. 

Dewspury.—Aug. 13.—For Building Four Terrace Houses. 
Mr. J. Lane Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

Dustin.-—Aug. 9.—For Building Post Office, Ball’s Bridge. 
Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

DUNDALK.—Aug. 31.—For Alteration and Extension of the 
Sanitary Arrangements, Hot-water Apparatus and Works in 
Connection, at the Louth County Infirmary Hospital. Mr. 
Robert P. T. Logan, C.E., Francis Street, Dundalk, 

EASTBOURNE.—Aug. 9.—For Building Casual Wards at 
the Workhouse. Mr. F. G. Cooke, CE, 3 Hyde Gardens, 
Eastbourne. 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 27.—For Enlargement of Board 
Schools. Mr. Robert Wilson, Architect, 2 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

EssLEMONT.—Aug. 12.—For Additions to Farm Offices. 
Mr. A. Adam, Surveyor, 20 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

FOLESHILL.—Aug. 14.—For Additions to Workhouse. Mr. 
Thomas F. Tickner, Architect, Coventry. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Aug. 21.— For Building Residence 
for Rev. J. Sinclair Moore. Messrs. C. G. Baker & S. Rivett, 
Architects, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth, 

GLOUCESTER.—Aug. 24.—For Building House at Second 
County Asylum, Barnwood. The Clerk of Works, First County 
Asylum, Wootton, Gloucester. 

Hatirax.—Aug. 16.—For Building Warehouse and Shed. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 9.—For Rebuilding Royal Mills. Mr. J. 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


SCHOOLING’'S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 
mT 


N.B.—See that “*“SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 
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HARROGATE.—For Building Stabling. 
& A. Bown, Architects, Harrogate. 

Hoxton.—Aug. 13.—For Building Six Blocks of Dvwell- 
ings. Mr. D. Lewis Poole, Architect, Bedford Chambers, 
28 Southampton Street, Strand. 

INCHICORE.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. William 
Hampden Shaw, Architect, 5 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

JARROW. — Aug. 13.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Entrance Gates, &c. Mr. F. West, Surveyor, Local Board 
Offices, Hebburn. 

KNIGHTON.—For Building Schools. Messrs. 
& Pick, Architects, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 23.—For Building Warehouse for Messrs. 
Thorne & Co., Lady Lane. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 
38 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEespuRY.—Aug. 19.—For Additions to Newton Greens 
Farmhouse. Mr. George Tate, Brotherwick, Lesbury, Alnwick. 

MACCLESFIELD.—Aug. 13.—For Conversion of Building into 
Sanatorium. Messrs. Sheldon & Walsh, 19 King Edward 
Street, Macclesfield. 

MoRRISTON.—Aug. 10.—For Foundations of Church for 
600 Persons. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

MULLINGAR.—Aug. 15.—For Building Constabulary Bar- 
tack. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 

NortH KELSEY. — Aug. 10.— For Building Mortuary 
Chapel. Mr. A. Foston, Clerk to the Burial Board, North 
Kelsey, Brigg. 

PENZANCE.—Aug. 17.—For Building Borough Coroner’s 
and Solicitor’s Offices. Mr. J. Wm. Trounson, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, 27 Clarence Street, Penzance. 

RUSHDEN.—Aug. 14.—For Building House, Shop, Bake- 
house, &c. Mr. John Blunt, Wellingborough. 

SALISBURY.—Aug. 12.—For Building Infant School. 
Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SALISBURY.—Aug. 21.—For Building Boys’ School, Chapel, 
and Workshops. Messrs. J. Harding & Son, Architects, 
§1 Canal, Salisbury. 

SHALDON.—Aug. 17.—For Erection of Farm Buildings. 
Mr. W. F. Tollit, Surveyor, Totnes. 

SouTH AcTon.—Aug. 10.—For Building Laundry and 
Premises. Mr. Edward Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor 
House, The Vale, Acton, W. 


Messrs. H. E. 


Everard 


STAFFORD.—Aug. 17.—For Retaining Wall, with Iron 
Guard Fencing, for Churchyard Extension. Mr. Nicholas 
Joyce, Architect, Stafford. 

STAINES.—Aug. 10.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 
Schools. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 12.—For Extension and Reconstruc- 
tion of Swimming-bath, High Street West. The Borough 
Engineer, East Cross Street, Sunderland. 

UprerR Norwoop.—Aug. 16.—For Finishing Four Terrace 
Houses. Mr. L. F. Davis, 394 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


TENDERS. 


ACCRINGTON. 

For Building Public Abbattoirs, Inspector’s House, Stables, 
Harness and Provender Rooms, Wheelwright and Black- 
smith’s Shops, Sheds, Offices, Horsekeeper’s House, and 
Boundary Walls, for the Corporation. Mr. W. J. NEWTON, 
A.M.1.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Accrington. 

Moore Bros., Rawtenstall (accepted) «£83,580 0 O 


BOSTON SPA. 
For Additions to Riversdale House, Boston Spa. Mr. GEORGE 
F. DANBY, Architect, 45 Great George Street, Leeds. 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. 


D 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRY SQuaRE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
for the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
réquired by the Arobisearale: Surveying, and Engineering 
r 5 
Estimates by poe of post. 

LLOYD & CO.”S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Bold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


DRY-RODS WHITE ANT 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY GUARANTEED 
BY HAVING TIMBER’ ~ 


SBURNEDDZED ¢. 


FTS. 


THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO 


Numerous Examples 


SIR’ WY BURNEPT & C29, 
~ 53, GRACECHURCH St, -£.C. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 

‘ Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 

International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

“Model Dwelling,’ New- 

castle Exhibition, 1887. 


mons 4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
“Y DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


Hand 


“JANUS” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


SrevENS & MAgor’s Patent. 


MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


aoe 


_ SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


—_—— 


~QUEEN’S ROAD, 


G. Webster, Sheffield . - , F ph S473 0 
R. Brelsford, East Keswich. , : ‘ « 700 13. 30 
J. Tomlinson, York. : . ‘ ‘ « 779 10 90 
J. Wilson & Son, York : R ‘ : $0770. eee 
G. Simpson & Sons, York . : . . eta LO mo 
Cross & Carter, Leeds. ‘ : : ‘ su A bee etc] 
G. Holmes, Harrogate « - : ~ s “OT30 40 
G. B. THAIN, Wetherby (accepted) . . #2608 8S to 
BRIGHOUSE. 
For Building Eight Houses at Thornhill Briggs, Brighouse. 
Accepted Tenders. 
L. Cocksedge, Brighouse, mason 7 ‘ £750 20, 0 
J. Crowther, Brighouse, joiner . . < 240 0 O 
J. Smithies, slater | ' : . (3 40%.80 0 
Gledhill & Barraclough, Brighouse, plasterer . 6415 0 
J. Lawson, Brighouse, plumber . : , oF Ses 
T. Fearnley, painter . : . . . or ew 2 
am, ,G.WRIGHT & CO 
TO TTT \ \ 25 ali 
HYDRAULIC _— i 
“RELIANCE” 


HANDLE, 


can be seen at work. 


UW 
SS 
\ ih 
U 
ws 


Lifts. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


WORKS, | Ranges, 


pieces, Balconies, 


Verandahs, 
Railing, &c. 


Tiles, 


Coil Cases. 


BATTERSEA. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE €0., 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
Gates, 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Wurk, 
Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
te tet chi & ) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARDIFF. 
For Building Public Offices, Barry, for the Barry Dock and 
Railways Co. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, 
Cardiff. Quantities by Architects. 


J. Allen, Cardiff. £2, 643 18 4 
C. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . 2,619 9 O 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff . ; . . » 2,495 0 0 
D. Davies, Cardiff . P . . . » 2,365 0 Oo 
J. Jones, Penarth . - ; . » 2,315 9 O 
R. Price, Cardiff : : . . 2,275 9 0 
W. Bowers-& Co., Hereford : . : 2,205 0 0 
E. J. Ince, Cadoxton. c . . 2,165 0 Oo 
JONEs Bros., Cardiff. (accepted) 2,112 0 O 
For Erection of Summer Residence at Barry, on the Romilly 


Re 


Estate, for Captain Murrell. Messrs. RICHARDS 
GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities by Architects. 


Jones Bros:, Cardiff . » £1,300 0 0 
D. Davies, Cardiff : 1,292 0 0 
Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . 1,232 0 O 
D. J. Daviés, Cardiff 1,210n-OMmnO 
J. Allen, Cardiff ; LIZ. Ome 
W. Bowers & Cor Hereford 1,056 6 oO 
W. Crisp, Barry (accepted) ‘ 1,025 0 O 


For Making Lombard and Regent cree es Docks, for 
the Holton Barry “Syndicate. Messrs. RICHARDS & 
GETHIN, Surveyors, Cardiff. Guenates by Surveyors. 


W. Crisp, Barry : cei : . ' £570 Oo oO 
D. Love, Cadoxton ; - 489 3 9 
J. Barstow, Cadoxton . “ 461 0 oO 
W. Adamson, Cadoxton , 4490 9 O 
E. J. Ince, Cadoxton , : . . . » 399 9 O 
J. Brock, Cadoxton . : : : Heo. Os 


For the Erection of Offices at Barry Does: for Messrs. 
D. A. Thomas, M.P., Riches & Co. Messrs. RICHARDS 

& GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. 
Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . ; . : e201 10 oO 
R. Price, Cardiff . : : 217 0. 0 


For Fittings to Petty Offices, Darey. on the Barry Dock and 
Railways Co, Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects. 
R, Price, Cardiff. 


For Making Newlands Street, Barry Docks, on the Wenvoe 
Castle Estate. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Surveyors. 
Db, ove, Cadoxton. . 5 .« . ; : £230 0 Oo 


CARDIFF—continued. 
For Fittings to National Provincial Bank of England, Barry. 
Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff. 


For Fittings to H.M. Customs, for the Barry Dock and 
Railways Company. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, 
Architects, Cardiff. 

R. Price, Cardiff. 


CLECKHEATON, 
For Construction of 1,535 yards of Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, 
Ventilators , Flushing Apparatus, &c., Cleckheaton. Messrs. 
W. B. WoopHEap & Son, Engineers, Exchange, Bradford. 


Je Ellis, Bradford: ; cua oe eet etre 
Garforth Bros., Mirfield . ‘ ‘ : « I,151 2 6 
W. Small, Thombury . . . «  « 1,092 7 6 
J. Balmforth, Elland. . . : : » 1,089 15 0 
Holmes & Haigh, Bradford . . » %I,017 17 2 
R. Naylor & Son, Scholes, Cleckheaton «| ga 9405 PaO 
W. Borraud, Bradford .’ , . . . goz 17 6 
J.Bateman, Wyke . 7 895 16 6 
G. Pearson, Scholes, Cleckheaton 823 9 0 
Walkden & Co.,’Wigan ¢ 793 18 9 
J. Slinger, Cleckheaton . . : . . 1195 9 
M. Hall, Bradford .- ’ : : . . 747 14 0 
Holdsworth Bros, Wyke. < « « G¢s uy GggelOue 
GATESHEAD. 


For Construction of a 12-inch and a 9-inch Pipe Sewer in Old 
Durham Road, also for the Drainage of the Land in 
Sunderland Road Recreation Ground. Mr. J. BOWER, 
Borough Surveyor, Gateshead. 

Old Durham Road, 


W. Wilson, South Shields . - _ ~fI99), B00 
W. Lawton, Tynemouth . ’. j : a TAGenoeO 
G. Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne 820 OO 
G. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . II4 15 3 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted) 110 4 Oo 
J. Wardlaw, Gateshead (error in tender) . o, One 
Recreation Ground. 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : . 1 54u tours 
W. Lawton, Tynemouth . : é i: 52GOus Gee S 
G. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : : 08 O30 & Io 
» J. Wardlaw, Gateshead : : F ; wht Sohaze GC 
R. Crisp, Gateshead i} Ti gatos 4 
= G. SMITH, Newcastle-on- Tyne (accepted) . wotbal 34 


Se ok 
CHARING eae 4 
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AA 
ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


AGENTS :— 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | tu. STURGEON & 00. 2 Sea “ 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


i= FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
<= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
O. 4. TEBBUITT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, Et. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 
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GREAT YARMOUTH —continued. 


BURGH. i. 
For Erection of Library Buildings, Edinburgh. Mr. JAMES B. | Alterations and Additions to Infants’ Department, Cobholm 
DuNN, Architect, 94 George Street, Edinburgh. Messrs. Island Schools. : : 
Brown & Walker, Surveyors. J Hawes « - . aia Ge o7 bf 4 P 
W. & D. M‘Gregor, mason : : j 710. O [.tS2iooper . - pe P ’ ‘ 7 at 
Beattie & Son, carpenter and joiner. : + 3,729 0 O James Leggett . : . : : . . 77 
E. Condon, plasterer : : Los0mo. oO Grimble & Watts. : - - ‘ 4 7a I0 oO 
Mather & Son, steel and ironwork . ‘ 5 t,000 10 0 Rand & Cooper A - “ 4 . : 705 e) 
James M‘Donald, plumber ; : : : 800 0 O R. Eastoe . ’ : : ~ “ - 3 760 fe) 
Dickson & Walker, glazier . «. « ee 2 ao 830 Cork & Beech . . aoe > ee . 747 10 : 
Stuart & Co., concrete . , é . oes 57 0 G. Beckett : . . . . . . da x4 . 
Robert Graham, ssiater (= eee eer oe ee 69 0 off Ji Batchelors 4 ~~ ( % c)” 3° 
J. HARMAN (accepted ; oo 3) a) RONG S a 
GREAT. YARMOUTH. — Architect’s estimate . : ; ° : : 800 0 Oo 
For New Schools, Alterations, &c., for the Great Yarmouth For Gasfittings to the Northgate Extensions. 
School Board.: Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects. Barge & Freeman . . : ; ' : 16 7 6 
New Girls School, Stradbroke Road, and Alterations to Boys Rainer ., é : : ; > : : I2 10 oO 
toe | ead Infants’ Schools. L 2 ae & Palmer ; : : : ; - : “ : 
SH Bieyyse ¢ . x d ; : 142,310 10. 10 ason 5 : : : ‘ “ ; 7 
tee Tercea : te aes : ° . 2,31 if kee) ATKINS (accepted) . : . : : : 8 18 6 
. Hastoe « : . . . . . hoz. sO5nd 7) oO 
r H mtigees : : ‘ . : : 2,278 2 aC ; ; GUILDFORD. ; 
Rand & Cooper ? mk ee F . 2,275 o o| For Erection of Dairy and Farm Buildings at Darbyn’s Brook, 
Grimble & Watts ; ” GE ‘ : 12270 4 ao Shamley Green, near Guildford, for Mr. C. D. Hodgson. 
G. J. Fuller s { : : : ' . 2,270.0 O Mr. T. CHAPMAN BARRALES, Architect, Richmond, 
Cork & Beech . he Ly ct ; 82,202 #10 ee Surrey. : 
TG. LEGGETT (accepted ) Dia 2,240 6 io Holden, Cranleigh . - EF x8 ‘ » £1,129 0 0 
Architect’s estimate. . . «  «  « 2,260 0 o| Harvey Brown, Bramley. . +. ©. «+ 1,002 0 O 
Additions to Infants’ Department, St. George's School. Harrevicronn Pond-head ick Waterfall. pahiet a 
M. Barnard . : : , ‘ ‘ ; ATO 0 1 <0 : : ined ; : . 
Joi Hawes : : : A 5 4 365° 5 HANLEY.. 
J. Harman 8 fe eee 316 16 0 | For Erection of New Residence, with Stabling, &c., for Mr. 
1,5. Cooper —. +) *) Beit eia ere 97: 30050 John Riley. Mr. AMBROSE Woop, Architect, Hanley. 
Grimble & Watts. : ; : : ‘ 282 0 O Quantities by Architect. 
J. Peggett. 6 + tut gis e275, 9 OS BGoth, Burslem. ae seen e inne en 
R. Eastoe . : ‘ : ‘ : : - 272 6 0 J. K. Tildsley, Hanley. : ; 4 ; si S3 a0 00 
Rand & Cooper ‘ 4 A c ; : B72 ims. 10 J. T. Clark, Hanley’ . i : : i Siow ce 
CorRK & BEECH (accepted ) . . ° ‘ 202° 070 A. Hall, Hanley . j E ; Site 850 40 66 
Architect's estimate . . . : : a geoOweO 0 C. Cornes, Hanley. ; 799 10 0 
For New Sliding Partitions, St. George's Schools. N. Bennett, Burslem . : : : “ + 7O9' @ 8 
InS Gooner. : : ; : F ' 7B 4lAy 6 G. ELLIs, Hanley (accepted) 4 ; « .708 Baap 
JeHotiawes aa: : : : : : : 65 Io o A. Ward, Hanley Z : : : : * 1795s 20m 
CorK & BEECH (accepted ) ; ; : 5 61 15 oO W. Grant, Burslem ‘ : : . » 795 09 O 
C, Durrant " ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; d2 459 Wo T. Chatfield, Hanley . : - : . > ed) BOG 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” SS Es. FES a SE OPS. CC cattaise 1857 tnd Brcels 100, 


£4) “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


| ADAMANT [fe Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


V. WATSON & SONS, 


SiS HtitGH FABoLtBporRn, Lon Down, 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 


AND APPARATUS. 

NOTICE. Eee AEH five, tiaten Dlesed lee ete ca eee cabibitions aN] Tne roe 
CAMERAS.—Watson’s “Premier,” Watson’s “ Acme,” Watson’s Tourist’s, 
Watson’s Studio, Watson’s Detective. 

LENSES.—Rapid Rectilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landscape, Portrait. 
INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METE RS, DRY PLATES 
CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPE R, ETO. 


An Ilustrated Catalogue of everything required in Photography sent free to any address on application. 
Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable for every kind of work, always on hand. 
Warehouses—313 High Holborn, London ; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Steam Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT (applied for). 


_ By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with Imperisbable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors of any sizs or shape blocks, and laid to 
any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. 

Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. 
For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18 Abingdon Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailing, thin Victoria Floors iaid on deal or old floors, with patent glue and secret nailed. 


as 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee HUDDERSFIELD. LONDON— continued. 
For Building Eleven Houses and Shops in Northumberland | For Station at Great Dover Street, S.E, for the City of London 
Street and Northgate, Huddersfield. Messrs. J. JUDSON and Southwark Subway Co., being One of Six. Mr. T. 
& Moors, Architects, 4 Dale Street, Bradford. PHILLIPS FIGGIs, A,R.I.B.A.,Architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Accepted Tenders. R. C. Gleed. 
J. Radcliffe & Son, Huddersfield, mason and bricklayer. Brickell . : : - : ; ; af jc04e, O01 O 
Hampshire & Armitage, Huddersfield, joiner and carpenter. Wall Bros. : , . ( ° ETS 54 On. 0 
J. W. & A. E. Thornton,.Bradford, slater. Holliday & Greenwood ‘ - . » 217700 108.0 
Terry, Carroll & Bros,, Dewsbury, plasterer. W. Downs : - - , , ' » 1,773 9 O 
A. Crowther, Huddersfield, plumber and glazier. J. & J. Greenwood . : . ' 5, 7260 On. 
Total, £3,460. Lawrance & Sons_, =e ae . : » 1,697 0 O 
Simpson & Son ., ; : a es 167900 
LEEDS. ; . 7 2 
For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, Infants’ School, Twelve ao ete ceeeaceges Dicer a £6,517 0 0 
Classrooms, &c., Roundhay Road, Leeds. Mr. Gro. F. ee eT Sa ae oe ee ae 0 Oo 
DANBY, Architect, 46 Great George Street, Leeds. Palcavee  eee 
Accepted Tenders. Peikerin, ham i ; c ; , é oy 0 Oo 
W. Thompson & Son, brick and stone. Baer : ‘lal Age Dam aee ci” pasep eee on O 
Cross & Carter, carpenter and joiner. Peuremear ame gro,” By p) ant Uae vena oe : 0-o 
Watson & Worsnop, slater. enarlin : Biaaieh'? ites a oinO 
Stead & Noble, plumber. ene i Sie ee ee 
W. Pennington, plasterer, Whe qstcs¥ srapel il 24 en a 
A, W Aira Cae Lanford. : : : : : : » 3356 0 0 
Total, £1,740. For Alterations to No. 113 Whitechapel Road, E., for the 
Home and Colonial Trading Association, Limited. Mr, 
LLANSAINTFFRAID. ROBERT WALKER, Architect. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Vicarage House, &c., Good . 2 e ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ £297 9 0 
Llansaintffraid, Oswestry, for the Rev. T. H. Lloyd. Mr. Down . : . . : ‘ ° 2 » 246 0 0 
EDWARD JONES, M.S.A, Architect, 12 Temple Row, Nightingale . : - A . : 2 2278 ONO 


Wrexham. ae) For Alterations to the Queen’s Head Public-house, Little 
B. Clarke, Birmingham. Pulteney Street, W., for Mr. G. A. Young. Mr. T. H. 
Hughes & Owen, Wrexham. SMITH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Te Gethin, Shrewsbury. C. F. Hewlitt ; ; k : 5. : : £590 ee) 

J. Williams, Oswestry. Allen & Sons . . : : ; ° . 504. 4a o 

W. H. Thomas, Oswestry. Turtle SeAppleton RAR: SC Goma 

J. Williams, Trefynant. W. H. Smith : 2 ; : ; 3 . 459 0 0 

B. Owens, Wrexham, A. W. HAMMOND (accepted) . 4. «© +» 417 0 0 

LONDON. Counter and Pewterer’s Work. 

For Providing and Fixing a Plain Plate Public Urinal at] Samders& Son . . . « « 4. 4% 800 0 
Sermon Lane, near Liverpool Road, for the Vestry of St. BUCKLEY & BEACH (accepted) » 1 1 .« 65 0 O 
Mary, Islington. Mr. CHARLES HIGGINS, Surveyor. Gasfittings. 

ucsuee wee. a, we SITS 0.6) ESR Davis... “. “« « » 9 ~.« ma gOnEGMEO 
B. Finch & Co. . : ° , ‘ a oon. Oo Vaughan & Brown  , - ° ' ‘ ne ykem ae) “eo 
GEORGE JENNINGS (accepted) ., : . ey ge ete, Buckley & Beach ’ : : . : 2» ¢ OA Sen O 


Rdgar Keeling, Tealea Co, |JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 7 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, | 


THEOBOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, eps 
1s.6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ Sunvuyine List.” PRICE LIST. 


W. WATSON & SONS, DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
8138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 


istance by experienced Draughtsman. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. ee ee POR ETY. aoe Loweekieueae : 


“SPHINX ” PORTLAND CEMENT PINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
@ repaired. No stoppage of 
: Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 4 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 


PAVEMENT, E,C. 


tings tert 00) ibe, to 1) inch NIGHTINGALE’S 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 EVER FIRM 
meshes to square inch. with less 


yun to ner cont. residue, Over BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
\ and Hereford Water Works. REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Specially adapted for Con- 


A A, Ea 


} = = SCLIPSE” PORTLBAD CEMEN; | SOl@ Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby: object. 
| aa = quick setting; test 3. parts Specialty: “‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” THLEGRAMS— 
SSS Ta Standard Testing Sand. 23ylbs.|  pyize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Gi Mea += finest! most plastic, best sand Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, ; 
RGREREIMARRIE” —-far77 ms» and cheapest Cement pea PEAS 
— adapted for laying encaustic SEYSSEL, MAJESTY’S ese 


—— adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete a 
foundations, &c. Pp 


Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. . 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
BLveE LIAs Limp, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


ASPHALT E. ESTABLISHED A.D. 5 
ah A USTIN S 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in large 
quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, and 
other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend it for 
ita strength, and the large amount of wear in it, consequent on 


WORUMERT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, ‘ Ite peculiar manufacture, | a 
A LE BY : ia LSE RAD Sie eniper saudi ICG 
of the above articles particularly wis 
Vi [ ; ial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim! ANSFIELD STONE,  lietatiey ising ee qualities, lo ehieh they can strongly 
: ” nm unqualL 
' 9 b FROM THE LINDLEY QUARRIES, oehig teat, =| peal ‘One. undred oo t ae post apelicayr 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and MANSFIELD, NOTTS. sontinae to give their personal attention to the 


iohj invite the particular attention of the trade to their 
Po lishing Works, IMPERIAL PATEN BLIND LINES, which are very superior 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. |ANCASTER STONE, a rg ot alt RonamakersTronmongery Mer 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, “NB.” Please not 


y 
N.B. Please note that all our goods as advertised above are 
| labelled either inside or outeide, with our Trade Mark—The 


always on hand. ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. ;“anchor, 


THE AR 


———— 


LONDON—continued. 

For%Erection of new Branch Bank at No. 91 Mile End Road, 
- .,, for the Central Bank of London, Limited. Messrs. 
HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Architects, 59 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C. 


pare 
% 


Higeste tls. ‘ : ‘ : - £5)2400807 0 
Thomas Boyce . - : : , : . 4,896 0 Oo 
Charles Cox : ; : : 9 ba) 4,0 20010a50 
F,& F.C. Wood . . ; : : j » 4,800 0 O 
Drew & Cadman , . : ‘ : : 4114;700.1 Gr .O 
W. Brass & Son . ‘ : : : 7 4,653mron 6 
Holloway Bros.. . . . : + Tes LAA Seo fl O 
J. HEARLE & SON (accepted) . . : 1 2oo won 2 


For Erection of Urinal, Holloway Road, opposite the Half 


Moon Public-house, for the Islington Vestry. Mr. C. 
HIGGINS, Surveyor. 
Doulton & Co., Lambeth : : . . £180 15 oO 
G. Jennings, Lambeth. ; ; ; ; 179 10 O 
B. FINCH & Go., Lambeth, S.E. (accepted ) 50 0" 0 
Surveyor’s estimate .* . : . , pps 88 


For Roadmaking, fot the Islington’Vestry. Mr. C. HIGGINS, 


Surveyor, 
Arvon Road. 
F. French ‘ : - ‘ : VWf14T°O' O 
G. Bell > 5 : - : : ¢ ‘46410: 0 
AspinallCASon ye we, ee ee . 154 Boo 
Wall Bros. .. A : on aa, ms . Bhs MOTTO 
Mowlem & Co. «0 e a) « . o ETON eO TO 
C, Killingback ; : ; : : ~ 1/638. 10 oO 
{zr i2zey ae . , A : A wyees ise 0 
A. Walker . ‘ ; f 4 ‘ f ‘sh 95110) O 
F, A. JACKSON & SON (accepted) : : 83 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate ~ c 5 5 DIS nO 
Ronalds Road. 
F. French . ‘ ° : : . : th iGSO. oO. °O 
G. Bell : ; c : A 3 ‘ 1120.10 70 
Aspinall & Son . : - : ; : Setz0 0 0 
Wall Bros. . : . ‘ : : : ew A25010; 0 
Mowlem & Co... *% °. ‘ ‘ tid: FO <O 
C. Killingback °, : . : ‘ paeiOs 0 210 
if a azZey Mees , ° ‘ “ : CO RS FO 
A. Walker <. : oe 4 : : 99 770: TO 
F, A. JACKSON & Sow: (accepted ) *, . Cy oO uO 
Surveyors estimate « © , en Bs lee ee) 


SUPPLEMENT 
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LONDON—continued. 

For Alterations and Additions at Nos. 106 & 108 Regent Street, 
W., for the London Stereoscopic and Photographic 
Company, Limited. Mr. R. B. MArsu, Architect. Messrs. 
D. Campbell & Son, Surveyors, 


Peto Bros. é : . : : ‘ . LBZSIarD LO 
Mowlem & Co. . . : ; i 3 . 4,207 oO. 
J. & J. Greenwood . . : ; - » '*3,086550 6 
Ashby & Horner ‘ ‘ : : : » 3,893 © 0 
Lawrance & Sons. ; F : 3,979, ae 
B. E. NIGHTINGALE (accefied ) : : . 3,040 9a ee 
For Alterations at No. 3¢3 Mare Street, Hackney, for the Home 
and Colonial Trading Association, Limited. Mr, ROBERT 
WILLEY, Architect. 
Nightingale. {7 7 OP 
Hayward ., ° 5 ‘ : eee .) 306) aan 
Rowe . : ‘ ' ° : : A «, 290 OD 


For Alterations at No. 241 High Street, Camden Town, N.W.,, 
for the Home and Colonial Trading Company, Limited. 


Mr. ROBERT WALKER, Architect. 
Nightingale . o atas ; ° , : »-f, 320 60. O 
Rowe . ‘ ‘ ° . . . : 205, 1010 
Smith . ‘ : A : ‘ ; : « 27020 me 


MALVERN WELLS. 

For Building Cemetery Chapel, Lodge, and Laying-out Ground, 
Malvern Wells, for the Upton-on-Severn Rural Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. ERNEST Day, F.R.I.B.A, 5 Foregate 
Street, Worcester. 

Espley, Evesham. d Z ; , £3,275 0 0 
F, F. Osborn, Malvern 5 : . 3,011 2a 
J. Everal, Malvern : 5 2 3,007 ame 
T. Collins, Tewkesbury : . 2,992) smo 
G. Trentham, Birmingham : 2,03f 19 $0 
J. Inwood, Malvern . d : 2,819 0 0 
T. H. SMART, Malvern Dells* . ; : . 2,605 1950 
* Accepted subject to certain reductions and omissions. 
MERTHYR TYDFIL. 

For Draining and Sewering part of Village of Tir Phil, 

Gelligaer, for the Guardians of Merthyr Tydfil Union. 
G. Hart, New Tredegar. ‘ . . - £286 18 6 
E. Watkins, Deri. : : : : : . 190 Tog 
T. Rees, Merthyr Vale : ; : ‘ 199 <b UD 
J. GOULD, Cefn Coed (accepted) . 161 19 oO 
J. Pickthall Cefr Coed °. : A , 126 -Oeo 


SPRAGUE & CO. S f Mi 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C, 


p 
G 


Bits OF QuanriT1zs, Sprcrrications & REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
,. ,ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., Lon 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
. Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 


NO ZINC, IRON, 


Over 500,000 superficial fee 


Britannia Works, Wharf 


Write for Illustrations, Test 


J 


LEX LEAD? 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.),|§ 


ENGINEERS, 


(sent post free). 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 

LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


oO. W. ENGLISH, 
PEGIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


&ec Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITHCTS to 
ae, his Offices, 


Rd.,CityRoad,London,N.|gg9 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
imonials, and full Particulars} Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


CE. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 87, 


LONDON 


LAZING 


OR PUTTY USED. 


t in use on 1,600 Structures, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


J. & W. E. AR 


301 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 


JOHN 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 

Railway Stations for oll sapegniog {OF Delivery at any Port or 

Naan LOCKE Co, Centon ge oa ee 
\CLUME XLL. of THE a meiee tok 


i RCHI 
n loth Gilt Lettered, 12s, 6d, “Othe: 7 Brena Wyuna 


Furnace Pans, Locks, 


Sash 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION 0 


BLOCK PAVING 


y l For Churches, Schools, 


i Estimates and full particulars 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 


== Clapham Junction, S.W. 


1G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


Rainwater Goods, 


(Mr. WuiITeE’s SYSTEM), 


THRAY'S 


PATENT 
HINGES AND BOLTS. 
. «ACME? 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 

For Single & Double-acting Doors. 

Also “ ACME"’ DOOR-SPRING 
= for Double-aeting Doors only 
; AWARDS— 


flices, &c. 


on application to 


JoInEry Works, 


DALE, 


Edinburgh& York 
Exhibitions, 1886, 
Ranges Bolton & Adelaide 
9 r i) Exhibitions, 1887, 
Sash Weights, | HINDLE 
Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, , 
sh Fasteners, : ~ NORTONECO, 


Illustrated Price Lists, 
&c., on application, 


F BUILDERS’ IRONWONGERY, OLDHAM, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. PRITTLEWELL. 

For Building Coaling Staith and Approach Railway at Tyne | For Painting, &c., Avenue Road School, for the Prittlewell 
Docks, for the North-Eastern Railway Company, Limited. School Board. 

J. JACKSON, Westininster, about 70,000/, (accepted). Pawley & Beckwith, Southend , ; Ci ais sags Ae: 
NOTTINGHAM. J. Bullock, Southend , - > 5 : oe Or O 

For Supplying Inglenook, | Fittings, and Mentelpisces at F. Tyler, Southend ‘ ‘ : ‘ : » 18 0 0 
Mapperley Hall, for Colonel Wright. Mr. J. A. STEN- J. Berry, Southend ‘ : ‘ a ° » I7 10 O 
HOUSE, Architect. F, Gason, Southend . - 4 ° ia) 10m fa 0 

CG HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . : i -424270.0 W. CLARK, Southend (accepted) ° ‘ ° sive! Se len 
OLDBURY. RHINEFIELD. 

For Building Fire-Engine Station and other Works at Low | For Completing the Carcase and Partially Finishing a 
Town, Oldbury. Mr, H. RICHARDSON, Surveyor, Public Mansion (exclusive of Stable Court) at Rhinefield, near 
Hall, Oldbury. Brockenhurst, Hampshire, for Lieut. Munro, R.N. Messrs. 

A. Turner & Sons, Coseley . - , £405 010 ROMAINE-WALKER & TANNER, Architects. Quantities 

J. Round, Oldbury , , : . . 1 2G2 SORO supplied by Messrs. Pryce Cuxson & Leigh, Surveyors. 

T, Light, Oldbury - = : a Bg © Dove Bros. . ; ; : 4 » £20,526) 0,.0 

H, HARPER, Oldbury (accepted ‘i . ° eet on te\ E. Lawrance & Sons. , : . » 20,475 0 O 
PAISLEY. Holland & Hannen. : : . * 20,314 10.0 

For Additional Stabling Accommodation for the Burgh, and Trollope & Sons. : . , . » 20,120 0 O 

Stableman’s House, Paisley. Hall, Beddall & Co. e : ‘ : , HOLY © C 
Wm. M‘Ghie, mason . : : - ; 2584 2733 J. T. Chappell. ' . : ‘ * 10,655e Gmc 
Walter Stevenson, joiner . : 2 : orn44 inn 3 E. Abley . ‘ . : ’ ' . é _19,300m Guo 
Robert Young, plumber F A ; . e201, 04FO H. Lovatt : : : : . ‘ 2.1 9;3COMORLO 
Thomas Mitchell, plasterer . . : . fe 27? 7) TO Shillitoe & Son : : e ; : o 19,275 OnaG 
Shaw & Stewart, slater . , shes % Gye TSS Ward, Clarke & Co. + TANYA 2 + 19,238 0.0 
Archibald Fernie, painter ; , Spl 63 Holloway Bros. 3 ° « *18,513 00 

Total : . £488 10-53 J. MCWILLIAM & SON (accepted e p » 18,390 0 O 
PENARTH. RHOS. 

For Building Stable, Penarth, for Major Thornley. Messrs. | For Painting and Decorating Capel ees Rhos. 

RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, Cardiff. B. Powell, Wrexham , . . : v A220. Ge.O 
T. Bevan, Penarth , : ° ° . L,Fo oe. 0/0 be Baird, Liverpool . . , : : , OOn Tas O 
Jones;Bros.,.Cardiff , . .« « Liat. si0t O70 E. Jones, Penyhren . Spanlantee-. 3 . 181 10 oO 
Der Meeatdiilus <5 4 shpousit tts . 3. 476 0)(0 |. BpRHUsheEs; Rhosllanerchrugog . © eultBesia ao 
T. Griffiths, Penarth 5 ‘ ‘ ; 168 o*8 0 R. Edwards, Rhosllanerchrugog . : . » 175 10 O 
J. Jones, Penarth. - ‘ . : ‘ 1 #150. O10 C. WATKINS, Llangollen (accepted) . . s 0B] 785 LO 
G, Griffiths, Cardiff. is mec 0035, 5hO Gi. Evans; Wrexham oS" -. <s BSSetOmO 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff : : = ; \i25) oO SEVENOAKS. 

Shepherd & Son, Cardiff .  . . . + 124 10 ©} For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Residences in Vine 
H. Tape, P enarth PT? seg Og, Court Road, Sevenoaks, Kent, for Mr. J. H. Marchant, 

For Building Cowhouses at Erwr Dein, near Penarth, for Mr. Mr. W. J. BROOKER, Architect, 13 Railway Approach, 
T. R. Thompson. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Archi- London Bridge, S.E. 
tects, Cardiff. : Wiltshire . ‘ ‘ . ‘ Rainy . £2,150 0 O 

G. Griffiths, Cardiff. 5k: Supe wha2n! OF6 Garratt & Son . o « s biaecdts get iObnRo Oo 
R. PRICE, Cardiff (accepted ) : ° ° | WAC Tee G, J. Kick (accepted ) . . : ° » 1,583 0 0 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


Telegraphic Addresses : Head Offices ° BAT Er. LONDON DEPOTS. 


een Quarries “OOLITE, BATH.” G@. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


LONDON OFFICE, ‘‘OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington, 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. B. Station, 

BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Hine Bima, 
COMBE DOWN. by _— 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOGK, 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders&Co.,Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 
MONKE’S PARK. : NED 
a ae Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. ~s SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED, 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
Terms, Post Free. SPECIAL NOTICE. Price Fourpence. 


cee re et enerteeaat SOEHSHSHSHOS OE SHOE ESOS SOS EVERY FRIDAY. 
j . 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 
88 
To Messrs. GLEBE Re WOOD & GG; Proprietors of Lap ves bevecuccsvevunesscueSwdscasceesuediaccudsacebaednnaccatnhceepeomsnavel ans I 


Che Archifecf and Wontfract Weporfer, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME, ADDRESS. 


TOTS renner ener ee eenntee ees eeeeeeeeseHTeESFHTEYEFSSTHIHEES VERFESERSEETOSSSTSTSSSSTEERSESENSESEORSHHSOESTHVES TESTOR SEESENE ES | pe eewennenenEEeEEESFORESSEEHESeaeEsSEeSEEESFEFESES OEE SESER ESTED TOSSED TEEEDPOEOEES EO USSESTIESSSSSSHDESSERS USES TESURFUNUSHSEShCaRs 


COs goneennsusdaesuccuasapehausespepspRey-sv¥ntter rede rrenudrlesbcenEn cosuecerernavesscssavescSetsanassntacsmecuaeseuyceegequsees [0 canbemacenccaenevnetaySerseyuvesy¥rTse5<tet logucnasgeneasuyenGereeugucngyucuocbeeu=eyuEyeceeraEseeseususeseseuveuggenoueseseqates 
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SUPPLEMENT 

For Additions and Alterations to Steading at Waulkmill, | For Restoring Chancel of Church, Sible Hedingham, Mr. F. 

Rothie, and Formation of a Milldam. Mr. DUNCAN, CHANCELLOR, Architect. 
Architect, Turriff. Letch . ® a e 8 . 8 ° 8 £750 ‘e)e 1s) 
Mason. Glasseock~ 5 9". eg gs ey Eee =O 
W. Anderson, Aberchirder. Runnacles . : : : . ‘ fie nO 0 
' A, Massie, Turriff. Brown . : . . : ‘ ce, 5 ie ee ae 
A. Fordyce & Sons, Turriff. PARMENTER (accepied) ' : : : 679 0 oO 
G. Matthews, Rothienorman. : SOUTHALL. 
J. WILson & MATTHEWS, Aberchirder (accepted). For Pe a coe Road, Southall, for the Norwood 
Carpenter. einai ved ga) 
. Free & Sons, Maidenhead . : ° ‘ -£147'"@ 45 
W. Tennon, Turriff. : ? 
H. Tocher, Rothienorman. 2 Splgosehtrucns a We? ihe Se ree: 6 ° 
if Lyon, Fyvie. M ck Mery . ll ° e 6 e oe I 4 
RV AQHAND, i tchted oss Lecicraca); k. & B. Hansow, Soathall (accepted) : he Ey 6 
Slater. STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
J. eke eee ¥e For Erecting St. Peter’s Church Schools, Stockton-on-Tees. 
J i : sama Ane OS: o Z) has E CLEPHAN, Architect. Quantities by soy 
= eee DD. : ohn Coo ; 4 A “| 4 - . £2,106" 20 uso 
Damworki __ Ww. C. Atkinson og VO AE amen Ahn 2 s 
is nese angen a Craggs’& Benson #¢ + ¢ « “OP°U) aie eomes 
‘J. Murray, Rothienorman. > John Davison , : ‘ ‘ ‘ é i 2,000" "eg 
: John Perks F ? é : . c 1°"7, G40 79OED 
SHEFFIELD. 
di «te ; mir uaval TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For Bailie Primitive Methadist School, &c., at Fir Vale, For Erecting and: completely Finishing a Master’s House at 
; . the Second Grade Boys’ School, for the Worshipful Com- 
JI Pye, Leeds es 8 ° . e ° e £530 1) Oo f ki H B S 
J. Clark, Sheffield ; 4 ; Le, eAkeure GC pany of Skinners. Mr. E. H. BURNELL, Surveyor, 
C. Chadwick, Sheffield . Naso. oO 32 Bedford Row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. W. R. Mallett, 
A. Smith, Sheffield .  . Rm a re 6o Great OH Eten mae 
W. ALPHAT, Sheffield (accepted ) ; 440 0 O Punnett, Tonbr see . : . . . £2,840 A 
Dutton & Evans, Sheffield. “. '. . . 439 0 0 een coe ap > 3) ee Bes 
For Construction of Main-pipe Sewer, Abbeydale Road and Holloway Bros., Battersea ; i 2,721 O70 
Walkley Road, Sheffield. Mr. G. ALSING, C.E., Engineer, Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ ; , | 2,700 0 0 
St. Paul’s Chambers, 108 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. Strange & Son, Tunbridge;Wells “. 2,608 0 0 
; Walkley Road. Allen & Son, Kilburn ; 5 ; ; . 2,600 0 oO 
T. Lowe, Sheffield ; Z . : : SOG William J. Mitchell, Dulwich . : : ‘~ 2.565°No sep 
J. ANDREWS, Sheffield (accefted ) 3 . eh09 al 6 WALSALL. 

; Abbeydale Road. For the Enlargement of the Crown Post Office at Walsall, for 
B. Powell & Son, Sheffield . : ; P55 70.880 5O the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
T. Lowe, Sheffield : ‘ 5 : . 2 us22a8 0 T. Taylor . ’ : ‘ ‘ ; : LATS Bo 
J. Hurst, Norton Woodseats « 4 ; « 470 0 {10 JeaLaynex ; A : ; ; : : 14,4509" Go 
J. Andrews, Sheffield . a : 451 9 6 W. Wistance* . - 1,429) 100 

s 9 (e) 


R. CLARKE & Son, Sheffield (accepted ) ; 420 . Accepted less “£20 for old materials. 
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GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Mp Pk altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
cenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, een &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 


descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish, Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the 

“ a tele z “y wood itsely, oe 
nts Dry Rot and decay in h i . 

It en not crack, peel, or rub of, ae awe Bs 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
Any one can anply it. tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 
One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
AND Paint is best for the purpose. ; 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities, The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From S. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester . December 28 1887 Ail Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 
DEAR Sirg We a P 5 4 F M fen Ae tse Lk Age your he! A we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
~ "ag use i ~ anchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
at the Royal Jubilee Exhibitio, aad oF sane ie SNS sateieetion We iveed shea ork wae yeah a tovacing esen t te ce gee 
101t1lon i x satisfaction. e foun em work easily with a covering power of from © 40 per cent. over 
’ - Wie Mie satisfactory results. ordinary paint. piithongh applied during intense frost, and having been gutyjectod to an almiog: 
our, ropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour an 
s truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure, 


nm : 
To Messrs. Griffiths Bros, & Oo., Dashwood House, London, E.O. We pens ae: Sher themetora, Yell adapted for all work in any Gilmste.< Waar tel saenes 


ee en nee Es RS 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 


4% 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, LONDON, 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 
It will keep any length of time. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Northern Lighthouse Board have adopted Priestman’s 
oil-engines for blowing fog signals in preference to steam or 
gas-engines, effecting a great saving in first cost, no chimney 
being required as in the case of a steam-engine or gasworks, 
which would be needful if a gas-engine were adopted. 


Messrs. JONES & WILLIS, of Edmund Street, Birming- 
ham, have just executed an order for a pulpit, to be presented 
to Ilkley Parish Church by a Yorkshire lady. Thejwork, which 
is in light oak, is a very admirable specimen of fine English 
carving. The upper part of the pulpit is square in form, with 
canopies let in the two front corners. Under each canopy is 
the figure of an Apostle, and the subject of the Sermon on 
the Mount is delicately treated in the centre panel. The 
tracery is very clear and skilfully worked, and forms one of the 
most beautiful features of the work. It is a handsome piece of 
ecclesiastical furniture. 


THE east window of St. Peter’s Church, Middlesborough, 
has just been filled with stained-glass, as a memorial to the late 
vicar. The subjects illustrated are Our Lord at the Pool of 
Bethesda, and two of the Acts of Mercy, Feeding the Hungry, 
and Clothing the Naked. The window was designed and 
executed by Messrs. Warrington & Co., of London. 


THE works in connection with the new water-supply for Ayr 
—providing for 2} million gallons a day—have been completed 
and handed over to the Council. The cost has been about 
50,0007, 


THE addition of 138 firemen to the London Fire Brigade, 
and the establishment ef four new stations, has been sanctioned 
by the London County Council. 


THE contract for the restoration of Ludlow Church tower, 
by Mr. Thompson, has been signed, and the work will begin. 
The scaffolding to be used will be the same that was used at 
St. Michael’s Church, Coventry. 


THE contract for lighting Covent Garden Theatre and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre during the run of their Promenade Concert 
season has this year been again secured by the Wenham 
Company, Limited. 

AT a meeting of the Committee of the William Denny 
Memorial held in Dumbarton, it was stated that a site in 
Church Street had been purchased for 1,750/., and plans have 


been prepared by Mr. J. M. Crawford, architect ; that the 
plans were approved of, and it was decided that the building 
should be erected, subject to necessary modifications. 


THE Old Malton Schools, Malton, and the Grammar 
Schools, Sedburgh, are both warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. 
E, H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


WE learn that the lease of the extensive premises situated 
near the Westminster Bridge Road, lately occupied by the 
well-known firm of boat builders, Messrs. Searle & Sons (who 
have removed to Henley-on-Thames), has been purchased by 
Mr. George Jennings, sanitary engineer of Lambeth, for an 
extension of his business. 

A STAINED-GLASS memorial window has just been pre- 
sented to the parish church, Acock’s Green, by Miss 
Hodgkins, of Olton. It consists of three lights and tracery, 
the former illustrating the prayer, “Give me neither poverty 
nor riches,” and also the verses, “ She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue was the law of kindness,’ and 
“ Whoso walketh uprightly shall be saved ;” and in the latter is 
a figure representing Charity with lilies in the cusps of the 
cinquefoil. The inscription is as follows :—‘ This window was 
erected by Sarah Hodgkins to the glory of God and in memory 
of Henry Jutson, Mary Jutson, her mother, and Joseph and 
John Hodgkins, her brothers. July, 1889.” The work has 
been executed by Messrs. Winfield, Limited, of Birmingham 
and London, successors to Camm Bros., of Smethwick. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Tur following were the subjects set for papers at the Examina- 
tion for Local Surveyors, July 25 and 26, 1889, by the Sanitary 
Institute :— 

Paper }. 

1. If called upon to devise a scheme for water supply to a 
population of 30,000 persons, what are the points to which you 
would specially direct your attention ? ; 

2. Point out the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
sources and modes of water supply. 

3. Explain, with reference to population, 
gathering ground, rainfall, and storage. 

4. Make a sketch of a house of four storeys, showing the 
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MANY THOUSANDS 


In Schools, Asylums, Hospitals, Banks, Palaces, Jails, Workhouse 


> ee. Pel IS 
PATENT WARM-AIR GENERATING 


NOHESTER 


IN EVERY DESIGN. 
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MADE 


Adopted by the Principal School Boards throughout the 


Kingdom. 


IN USE > 


Mansions, Cottages, &c., &c. 


Suyccess GUARANTEED. 


ys : 

THOS. CARNELLEY, Esq., D.Sc. (London), F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
g2ys in his Report on the cost and efficiency of the heating and ventilation of Schools :— 
“¢ Manchester Grates’ are much more effective in keeping the air of the rooms pure 


— than ordinary Grutes.” 


$$$ $$ 


S. W. STOKES, Esq., H.M. Inspector of Schools for Southwark, in his 
Report on Warming and Ventilating, says :—“ Experience leaves no doubt upon my mind 
that the Manchester School Grate affords the best means of warming a School. It also 
promotes ventilation, which is not adequately provided in schoolrooms,” 


Hundreds of Testimonials and New Illustrated Price List Free on application. 


le E. H. SHORLAND, 
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minimum height of rooms and thickness of the walls, with the | duced showed that the sun could get down into the street, and 
means you would adopt for efficient ventilation of the rooms, there was no doubt that the inner bar was always dark, but it 


numbering twelve in all, , was for the jury to decide if any loss had really been sustained. 
5. What is the present state of the law with respect to the Referring to the suggestion that more gas had been used than 
occupancy of cellar dwellings ? was necessary, he stated that a celebrated physician told him 


6. What are the sanitary principles which should be ob- | he had often had two shillings given to him in a piece of paper 
served in the construction and cleansing of streets and roads? | instead of a guinea, but he never on any occasion had two 
sovereigns instead of a shilling and a sovereign. The question 
Paper 2. for them was—Was there any sensible diminution of light so 
1. What are the powers and duties of a surveyor to an | as to render the house less habitable? and, if so, to assess the 
Urban Local Authority ? damages once for all.—After a short consultation the jury 
2, On what subjects may by-laws be made by the | returned a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 50/—His lordship : 
Authority? Give a sketch of by-laws on any one subject. The very sum I mentioned._The Foreman said he was 
3. Illustrate the principles you would adopt in sewering a | requested by the jury to thank his lordship and the counsel for 
district, with or without the admission of rainfall to the sewers. | the prompt way in which they had dealt with the case. 
4. Describe the relation existing in a sewer between 
gradient, volume, vied ag size. i AS pes aa 
. What points shou e specially considered in testing 
amek and Fil pipes? What are the chief points to be SUBSIDENCE IN THE SALT DISTRICT. 
attended to in sanitary fittings, and in laying pipes for drainage ,; ON this subject a correspondent of the Daily News says :— 
purposes from houses? One of the popular guide books which I had occasion to study 
6. What are the various modes that may be adopted for the | on visiting the model estate of Lord Tollemache a few years 
ultimate disposal of sewage, and what are the advantages and | ago described Northwich as the dirtiest town in Cheshire. This 
disadvantages of each? it most assuredly is not. Being inhabited almost entirely by 
working people and the shopkeepers who minister to their 
wants, it does not of course abound in palatial mane re 
luxurious villas ; but the streets, if narrow, are clean, and the 
OBSTRUCTION OF LIGHT. houses of the industrial classes are to an unusual degree a 
At the Devon assizes the case of Vicary v. Scammell came | credit to them. I have never seen another town of over thirty 
before Mr. Justice Denman in the Nisi Prius Court. The | thousand people with a better display of cottage-window 
plaintiff claimed damages for the interception of light caused | floriculture. No ; Northwich is not dirty, but it is uncommonly 
by the erection of high buildings by the defendant. Defendant | queer. In this it may certainly challenge competition. 
denied this, and further joined issue on the ground that the | There are parts where the houses and roofs and walls 
plaintiff had acquiesced. It was stated it was an action brought | lean so many different ways—all ways except the correct one 
by the plaintiff for deprivation of light caused by the erection | —that when you get to a residence where the arrangement 
of a building by the defendant, so that the plaintiff did not | is on the square, correctness seems to be an offence. For a 
enjoy the same ample and full light which he enjoyed before. | moment you are not quite clear whether slants and skews and 
The low building was 7 feet in height with a flat roof, the high | false lines generally are not after all the proper thing in archi- 
building being 16 feet high to the eaves, and 28 feet to the top | tecture, and honest horizontals and perpendiculars an im- 
of the ridge. The chapel now extended the whole length, and | position. You soon get used to this singular appearance of 
was 15 feet high to the eaves, and 26 feet 9 inches to the ridge, | topsy-turvydom, and live without fear of being immediately 
so that it was double that of the former building. A number | buried under ruins. The hotel-room in which I am writing 
of witnesses were examined on each side.—His lordship, in | these words is quite a handy illustration. It is divided from 
summing up, said both parties ought to thank their counsel for | the billiard-room by folding doors, and the floors were once on 
the way the case had been conducted. The photographs pro- | a level. But my room has gradually sunk, and if I wanted to 
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get to the billiard-room I should have to ascend by a smart 
slope near the partition to a height of about 4 inches. A small 
side door has been divorced from its jamb 3 inches in the 
upper corner, and while the doorway remains all out of square 
the frame of the door has been cut into really farcical shape to 
move freely on its hinges. Hard by, within five minutes, I can 
show you houses whose walls lean out from the top as if they 
would fall upon you, or lean the other way as if they were 
going to tumble backwards. They split and crack; are in 
course of time doubled up on one another and pushed into each 
other ; woodwork, brickwork crack like the glass in the 
windows ; one window will tilt north, and another south ; all is 
geometrical confusion, and altogether Northwich lives under 
the chronic assurance that it is in a transition state. The 
consolation of the householders is that, generally, the work of 
destruction is slow, and heralded by ample warning. 

The subsidences are beyond any matter of dispute. Whole 
fields have been swallowed up at Winsford, Northwich, and 
Marston. The Marston road has sunk more than forty feet in 
the last fifteen years, and two roads near the town must now 
be abandoned. The highway authorities are at their wit’s end. 
No one can be sure of levels, fences, or boundaries. An old 
survey or map is waste paper. The gas-pipes and water-pipes 
of to-day are a job for the plumber to-morrow. The bridge 
over the Weaver not long since sank so as to impede the 
navigation, and had to be raised. Houses are continually 
being bolstered up or rebuilt. Endless sums of public money 
are spent in raising bridges and looking after public buildings. 
In Northwich over 240 owners of property and 892 buildings, 
and at Winsford a proportionate number, are at this moment 
affected. In the town museum is a valuable and indeed 
unique collection of object lessons in the matter of subsidences, 
as well as of salt manufacture all over the world. There are 
upon the walls elaborate maps and illustrations showing the 
extraordinary effects of subsidence in the area of two square 
miles to which, around Northwich, it is in a large measure 
contracted, and where it is made all the more conspicuous 
by the number of old salt mines, which, being aban- 
doned, became filled with fresh water, to be converted 
into brine. The carved stone in the front of this red-brick 
building in the long winding main street records that the Duke 
of Westminster took a leading part in its opening in 1885. 
But already there is a crack across one of the walls, caused by 
subsidence, to enforce the lessons taught by the plans and 
charts in the museum; and the next house but one down the 


street is a little cottage of thatch and whitewash so sunken at 
one end that the window on the left of the door is now several 
inches nearer the pavement than that to the right. The 
memorials that have been presented to the President of the 
Local Government Board on this subject are a complete 
summary of the facts. They show that within a radius of 
7 miles from the centre of this town 1,800,000 tons of white salt 
are annually manufactured, of which 100,000 are carried down 
the river Weaver (which intersects it) to Liverpool ; that the 
salt is manufactured from brine pumped by powerful engines 
from many pumping stations ; that by the saturation of fresh 
water a continual waste of the underlying rock salt strata is 
going on; that in consequence the houses, highways, main 
roads, streets, water-pipes, gas-pipes, bridges, and sewers are 
constantly subsiding, and many acres of valuable land sub- 
merged ; that the damage is increasing year by year; and that 
the owners of property, besides suffering individually, are 
heavily taxed to make good the injury done. 


NORTHAMPTON TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 


LAST week the Mayor of Northampton, Mr. James Barry, J.P., 
laid the commemoration-stone of the Town Hall extension. 
These additions to the municipal buildings of Northampton 
more than double in size the existing Town Hall, which was 
built twenty-five years ago, at a cost of 20,000/, The contract 
for the new building is over 21,0007. As soon as this land was 
secured the Council, on September 10, 1887, advertised for 
plans, confining the competition to architects and surveyors 
practising in Northampton, or to architects and surveyors born 
and brought up in the town. The Corporation asked that the 
plans should provide, if possible, a new or enlarged council- 
chamber, with mayor’s parlour adjoining ; offices for the town 
clerk, including a new or enlarged fireproof room for Corpora- 
tion muniments, securities, town clerk’s and other papers ; 
offices for the water department ; a rate clerk’s office ; improve- 
ment of accountant clerk’s office ; committee-rooms ; improve- 
ment of sessions court and witnesses’, counsel and jury-rooms ; 
galleries to increase the accommodation in the large hall ; com- 
plete police station, with cells, offices, drill ground, &c.; and 
improved accommodation for fire engines. 

It was intimated that in the arrangement of the rooms 
preference would be given to those plans which provided 
accommodation on the ground floor for those offices used by 
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the general public. In all nine plans were sent in, and they 
were submitted to Mr. Charles Barry, architect, brother to the 
present mayor of Northampton. He selected three as the 
best, those of Mr. Edmund Law (Northampton), Mr. Matthew 
H. Holding (Northampton), and Mr. A. W. Jeffery (Hastings), 
in the order named. Mr. Barry, however, wrote that he 
would, if possible, have chosen the ground plan of “Civic” 
(Mr. Law) and the design of “ Victurus” (Mr. Holding). 

At a special meeting of the Town Council held on 
December 18, 1887, the Council decided to ask two competitors, 
Mr. Holding and Mr. Jeffery (St. Crispin”), to produce a 
joint scheme preserving Mr. Holding’s elevation. These 
gentlemen undertook to work together and revised plans were 
produced and accepted. Tenders were then advertised for ; 
these were not confined to local builders. Seventeen tenders 
were sent in, the lowest of which was that of Mr. H. Willcock, 
of Wolverhampton, whose figures were 21,3537. Messrs. 
J. S. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds, sent the next 
lowest, 21,650/., and the third on the list was Mr. J. T. Win- 
grove, Northampton, with 21,8507. At the Council meeting on 
December 3, 1888, an attempt was made to give the contract 
to Mr. Wingrove, but the majority of the Council decided to 
accept the lowest tender. The contract was signed the following 
month, and the work commenced in January of this year 
has progressed rapidly ever since. In describing the arrange- 
ments of the extension buildings, the Northampton Mercury 
says we may divide our remarks into three portions :—1st, the 
new building forming the extension in St. Giles’s Square, and 
which will principally contain the new municipal offices and 
council-chamber ; 2nd, the improvement within the existing 
building ; and 3rd, the new police arrangements. 

New Municipal Offices, &c.—Commencing with the base- 
ment we find that this is entirely of the fireproof construction, 
and will contain a large muniment-room for the Corporation 
archives, workshops and stores for the water department, and 
stores for the borough surveyor, lavatories, &c, for clerks, and 
cells in connection with the sessions court. On the ground 
floor will be new offices for the town clerk and the magistrates’ 
clerk, both with strong-rooms, and offices for the water depart- 
ment, a new magistrates’ retiring-room, and a mayor’s parlour. 
There will also be a grand staircase to the council-chamber, 
as well as minor offices and arrangements. On the first floor 
will be the new council-chamber, 51 feet by 28 feet, a great 
improvement on the present diminutive affair, with cloak- 
rooms and lavatory adjacent. There will also be a new office 


for the borough surveyor and his assistants. On the third 
floor will be bedrooms for the hall-keeper. 

Alterations to Existing Buitldings.—These will include in 
the basement new heating chamber, arrangements and im- 
provements in the way of lifts, serving-rooms for festivities, 
and scullery for the hall-keeper. On the ground floor there 
will be an entire remodelling and enlargement of the sessions 
court, with new jury retiring-room, rooms for counsel and 
solicitors and for male and female witnesses, new rate offices 
and strong-rooms, new offices for the medical officer of health, 
a new ticket office for entertainments in the large hall, and a 
new sitting-room for hall-keeper, &c, will also be provided on 
this floor, as well as retiring-rooms for performers in the large 
hall, a workmen’s pay office and waiting-room. A new and 
enlarged platform and orchestra at opposite end of the large 
hall will be made, as well as exits and staircases for the per- 
formers. On the first floor there will be increased gallery 
accommodation in the large hall and sessions court, with a 
new staircase from Dychurch Lane, giving an entrance to the 
public portion of the sessions court. The existing council- 
chamber will be retained as a large committee-room and grand 
jury retiring-room. 

Police Arrangements.—These will be situate in Dychurch 
Lane, and to the north-east of the general Town Hall block. 
They comprise charge office, and offices for the chief con- 
stable, inspectors, detectives, and clerks; offices for the 
inspector of weights and measures, and a large parade-room, 
55 feet by 20 feet, together with cells for male and female 
prisoners ; airing yards, and other offices; police dormitory, 
and recreation-room. Within the area of this section there 
will also be a new mortuary and dead-house, and a receptacle 
for diseased meat, van-shed, stables, &c. 

It was decided to make the most of the opportunities, and 
to increase the impressiveness of the present building. This 
will be secured by the facade in St. Giles’s Square being 
designed to blend with the existing work, though a considerable 
detailed departure will be made in the introduction of a lofty 
central gable, with tall flanking turrets, by way of counterpoise 
or balance against the existing tower. The fenestration, or 
windows, of this new gable on the first and upper floors will be a 
variation upon the existing work, although conceived in the same 
spirit. The scheme of sculpture reliefs and range of statues will be 
extended with additions, but no decision has been made as to the 
personages or subjects to be represented. The main ridge of the 
existing roof will be continued, anda lofty fléche of wood and lead- 
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work will be set upon this new ridge. The extensions on St. Giles’s 
Square will be entered by a groined vestibule leading to an 
ascending flight of steps, by which the spacious internal vesti- 
bule, surrounded with arcades in wrought stone and shafts of 
red Mansfield stone and polished granite, is reached. Corridors 
to the various offices lead out of this vestibule, as also does the 
new staircase to the new council-chamber. These corridors 
and the vestibule are treated in a similar manner to the first 
mentioned. The new corridor from east to west will form a 
junction with the vestibule in the existing building, and thus 
form a convenient connection between the new and the old 
portions of the building. The new council-chamber will be a 
fine apartment, treated after the same Gothic manner that 
prevails through the rest of the building. It will have a rich 
arcading of wrought stonework all round its walls, and a ceiling 
in panelled, coved, and arcaded woodwork in compartments. 
The flooring of the interior of the new building will be mosaics 
and oak parquetry, and the wall surface, where much traffic 
occurs, will be faced with glazed tiles. Mr. Edward Gray acted 
as clerk of the works. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN SICILY. 


IN his annual report, Vice-Consul Giglio, at Licata, one of the 
principal cities on the southern coast, states that the harbour 
works, as in previous years, have proceeded slowly owing to 
frequent litigation arising between the contractors and the 
Government, but the eastern breakwater is approaching com- 
pletion, and sailing vessels of all sizes, as well as steamers, find 
good shelter in boisterous weather, and yet at the present 
rate of progress many years must elapse before the harbour is 
ready, and the proposed quay inside the harbour and connect- 
ing lines of rail are made available. At present there is 
scarcely sufficient water for some steamers. The harbour 
ought to be dredged to 25 feet. There are only 15 or 16 feet 
now, which in some places is reduced to Io feet by the ballast 
which is thrown into the sea by sailing vessels, especially at the 
mouth of the river, causing the larger steamers to haul off from 
the breakwater. The reason why this important work 
(dredging) has not been commenced is because the harbour is 
not complete, and, as far as I can judge, the funds are wanting. 
A most minute survey is still being made by the “ Genio 
Civile” of the bed of the harbour, and the cost will probably be 
much less than originally estimated. On November 26, 1888, 


the inauguration of the “ Binario” took place. This important 
railway consists of two branches—one which will stretch a con- 
siderable distance on the eastern breakwater, and thus connect 
the outer part of the harbour directly with the town, and which 
at present stops near the lighthouse; thei other, called the 
inner harbour branch, which goes as far as the place of direct 
shipment of sulphur in departure, and of coal in arrival. The 
former branch has its extreme limit at 870 métres from the 
station, the other at 1,050 métres ibidem, The branch of the 
Syracuse-Licata Railway, from Licata to Terranova, is on the 
point of being commenced, as the preliminary studies have 
been completed, and an enterprising agent has’come to take 
possession of private landed property for the purpose. It is 
hoped the works will begin soon. This railway will bring 
Syracuse within eight or nine hours, and very considerably 
augment the trade of this town. The Societa Ferroviaria 
Sicula has assigned 48,000/. for the building of a large station a 
little distance away from the present station.§The Castello 
Sant’ Angelo, on the brow of the hill to the west, which, being 
dismantled, had been sold to private persons a‘ffew‘{years:ago, 
has now returned into the hands of the Government, who have 
taken legal possession of it, as the late proprietors would not 
yield it up for 12,000 fr. (500/.), although they‘|had]got it for 
60/7. only, and have gone to law claiming more than 8,o00/. The 
place where the castle stands, now the Poggio di S. Angelo, 
was anciently called “ Economus ”—“ monstrous ”—from the 
fact that, ina castle he had built on this height, the tyrant 
Phalaris kept the brazen bull, the fearful instrument of torture 
which has rendered his name execrable to all ages. The inten- 
tion of the Government in regaining the dismantled castle is to 
establish a semaphore, and for this purpose they are working 
actively in repairing the castle, which eventually may be of 
military service to the Government. 

The vice-consul, M. Marino, says that the funds have been 
voted by the Superior Council of Public Works to improve the 
port of Trapani with a new quay on the southern shore of the 
harbour, so that it will be greatly enlarged, and consequently 
ships of war can find easy and good shelter. An arsenal anda 
station for torpedo-boats, and also a new barracks for soldiers, 
are at present employing a good many labourers. The city of 
Trapani has undergone since the commencement of the Italian 
Unity such a transformation that nobody could perceive in it 
the old Trapani of 1860, The best part of the fortresses which 
surrounded the town have been demolished, and in their stead, 
as by enchantment, have sprung up splendid promenades, 
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gardens, squares, gates, new streets, and monuments decorating 
the city. Moreover, the inhabitants have been seized with the 
fever of making new houses, palaces, &c., and therefore a 
suburb, two miles long, has greatly enlarged the town. Besides 
all this, many public establishments have been recently built, 
amongst which the prefect’s palace, the railway station, and the 
new custom-house; so that it may be said that Trapani is now 
a respectable provincial capital, and all strangers arriving at 
Trapani have a word of praise for its cleanliness, and also for 
the commodities afforded at reasonable rates. The contract 
made by the municipality of Trapani with the Societa Generale 
Italiana to bring water into the town from the river of Jan 
Giuseppe Jato—a place situated some miles away from Trapani 
—is now on the point of being effected, and iron tubes have 
been laid down in all the streets, and many hundreds of 
labourers are now working on the line, so that it is generally 
hoped that at the commencement of next year (1890) water, 
which is one of the first items of civility, will abundantly 
supply all the wants of Trapani and its neighbourhood. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


July 22. 

11645. Robert Scott, for “ Improvements in and connected 
with cisterns for flushing water-closets.” 

11652. Robert Kirk Boyle, for ‘‘ Improvements in pneumatic 
appliances, more especially intended for use in operating bells, 
signals, machinery, or the like in dwelling-houses, factories, or 
other places.” 

11658. Giovanni Bastucchi, for “An improved method of 
plastering walls and ceilings.” 

11668. Wilhelm Doehring, for ‘‘ Improvements in fire and 
sound proof plastering.” 

July 23. 

11697. Henry Emanuel, for ‘An improved automatic grip 
or holdfast for ropes, cords, and lines and other purposes.” 

11725. Nathan Newns, for “The protection Sof servants’ 


lives in the operation of window cleaning, to be called ‘The 
servants’ window-cleaning guard.’ ” 

11737. Charles J. Oliphant and Arthur Cunnew, for “An 
underfed stove or grate and apparatus for operating the same.” 


July 24. 

11765. Thomas C. Fawcett, jun., for “Improvements in 
gtinding-pans for grinding and crushing wet or dry clay, chalk, 
and other substances.” 

11782. James Smith, for “ Improvements in and relating to 
window casements.” 

11792. Alfred E. Bates, for “Improvements relating to 
traps or gullies.” 

11798. Cresacre George Moor, for “ Improvements in the - 
treatment of sewage for the purification thereof and the pro- 
duction of valuable products therefrom.” 


July 25. 
i 11804, Tom Alfred Woolldridge, for “A rack pulley for 
linds.” 

11901. Edwin Thomas Truman, for “ Improvements in the 
Sanitary arrangements of buildings with reference to the 
removal of foul and waste matters from the closets, sinks, and 
other appliances.” 

11904. Edward Cubbon, for “ Improvements in water-closets 
and the like.” 

11908. David Wilson, for “Improvements in the manufac- 
ture of grindstones, scythe-stones, or ‘rubs,’ and other whet- 
stones and millstones, holystones, and abrading and polishing 
stones, and apparatus for use in the manufacture of certain of 
the said stones.” 

11922. George F, Redfern, for “ An improved composition 
for covering walls and the like.” (J. G. Maardt, Denmark.) 

July 27. ; 

11948. James S. Lovell, for “ Improvements connected with 
the hanging of window-sashes.” 

11959. Joseph Stenner, Sidney Hamlin, and Robert Stenner, 
for “ An improved chimney-cowl and ventilator.” 

11964. Robert W. Thompson, for ‘‘ Improvements in flush- 
ing-cisterns for water-closets and similar objects.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
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than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 
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communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
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SONTRACTS OPEN. 


BoLsoveR.—Aug. 17.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 
J. Johnson, Oscroft Lane, Bolsover. 
BOROUGHBRIDGE.—For Building Bank Premises and 


Manager’s House. Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, James 
Street, Harrogate. 

BROMSGROVE.—Sept. 3.—For Building Vagrant Wards, 
Washhouses, and Laundry, at the Workhouse. Mr. G. H. 
Gadd, Architect, Bromsgrove. 

BUENOS AYRES.—Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons, 
F, Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 

CHARING Cross.—Aug. 27.—For Building Public Library, 
St. Martin’s Lane. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 33 King 
Street, Covent Garden. 

CLAYTON.—Aug, 17.—For Building Detached Residence, 
Stabling, &c. Messrs. H. Hodgson and J. E. Benton, Archi- 
tects, Queensbury. 

CWMAMMAN.—Aug. 18.—For Building Nave and Vestry to 
St. Joseph’s Church. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, 
Cardiff. 

DoveR.—Aug. 20.—For Construction of Pier (Wrought- 
and Cast-iron and Timberwork), Pavilion, Kiosks, Entrances, 
&c. Mr. John J. Webster, Engineer, 67 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

DUNDALK.—Aug. 31.—For Alteration and Extension of the 
Sanitary Arrangements, Hot-water Apparatus and Works in 
Connection, at the Louth County Infirmary Hospital. Mr. 
Robert P. T. Logan, C.E., Francis Street, Dundalk. 

EAST PRESTON.-—Aug. 24 —For Additions to Workhouse 
Infirmary. Mr. H. Howard, Surveyor, Littlehampton. 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 27.—For Enlargement of Board 
Schools. Mr. Robert Wilson, Architect, 2 Queen Street 
Edinburgh. 

ELLAND.—Aug. 21.—For Building Circular Brick Chimney 
(33 yards high) at South Lane. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, 
Architects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

ELTON.—For Building Four Dwelling-houses. 
Hopkinson, C.E., Castle Chambers, Bury. 

FETTERNEAR.—Aug. 23.— For Rebuilding Bridge at Nether- 
ton. Mr. George Dawson, District Surveyor, Fetternear, 
Inverurie. 

GLAsGow.—Aug. 17.—For Building Five Tenements of 
Dwelling-houses and Shops. Mr. Carrick, City Architect, 74 
Hutcheson Street, Glasgow. 


Mr. A. 
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GLOUCESTER.—Aug. 24.—For Building House at Second 
County Asylum, Barnwood. The Clerk of Works, First County 
Asylum, Wootton, Gloucester. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Aug. 21.—For Building Residence 
for Rev. J. Sinclair Moore. Messrs. C. G. Baker “8 S. Rivett, 
Architects, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 16.—For Building Warehouse and Shed. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 26.—For Alterations to Belle Vue. 
E. R. Escott, Borough Engineer, Halifax. 

HAVERSTOCK HiLL.—Aug. 19.—For Repair of Wards and 
other Buildings, North- Western Hospital. Messrs. Pennington 
& Bridgen, Architects, 8 John Street, Adelphi. 

Hirwain.—Aug. 17.—For Altering Chapel. Mr. T. Roderick, 
Architect, Aberdare. 

KIMBERLEY.—For Building Seven Houses. Pomatl: 
Goodall, Architect, Market Place, Nottingham. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 23.—For Building Warehouse for Messrs. 
Thorne & Co., Lady Lane. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 
38 Park Square, Leeds. 

LrespuryY.—Aug. 19.—For Additions to Newton Greens 
Farmhouse. Mr. George Tate, Brotherwick, Lesbury, Alnwick. 

LONGPARISH.—Aug, 27.—For Enlarging House, &c, Mr. 
John Hillary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. 

NEWPORT PAGNELL.—Aug. 22,—For Additions to Resi- 
dence. Mr. William Hull, Architect, 12 St. Giles Street, 
Northampton. 

PENZANCE,—Aug. 17.—For Building Borough Coroner’s 
and Solicitor’s Offices. Mr. J. Wm. Trounson, F.R.I.B.A.,, 
Architect, 27 Clarence Street, Penzance. 

RAVENSTHORPE,—Aug. 17.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Mr. J. Firth, Architect, Moorlands Avenue, Dewsbury. 

SALISBURY.—Aug. 21.—For Building Boys’ School, Chapel, 
and Workshops. Messrs. J. Harding & Son, Architects, 
51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SHALDON.—Aug. 17.—For Erection of Farm Buildings. 
Mr. W. F. Tollit, Surveyor, Totnes. 

STAFFORD.—Aug. 17.—For Retaining Wall, 
Guard Fencing, for Churchyard Extension. Mr. 
Joyce, Architect, Stafford. . 

STAINCLIFFE.—Aug. 19.—F or Building Nineteen Dwelling- 
houses. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


with Iron 
Nicholas 


St. ANDREWS.—Aug. 17.--For Additions to Head-Master’s 
House, Madras College. Mr. Henry, Architect to the 
Governors, St. Andrews, N.B. 

SWANSEA.—For Building Offices, Fisher Street. 
Portsmouth, Architect, Castle Buildings, Swansea, 

THIRSK.—Aug. 19.—For Building Cottage Hospital. Mr. 
J. Mitchell Bottomley, Architect, 18 Albert Road, Middles- 
brough-on-Tees. 

Upper Norwoop.—Aug. 16.—For Finishing Four Terrace 
Houses. Mr. L. F. Davis, 39A Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Aug. 16.—For Enlargement of 
Parish Schools. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

WIVENHOE.—Aug. 27.—For Building Board Schools for 
670 Children, Three Residences, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. 
J. W. Start, Architect, Cups Chambers, High Street, Col- 
chester. 

Worksop.—Aug. 31.—For Building Maltings, Foreman’s 
Cottage, &c. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Grimsby. 

WoRSHIP STREET.—Aug. 20.—For Additions to Police- 
court. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 


Mr. H. C. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 
For Additions and Alterations to Farm of Stonedykes. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Reid, mason . . : : eta. 0 

Webster Brothers, carpenter : : -) £40e nO 

J. W. Steel, slater ; . : . ° $6) Ji wD 

DD: Campbell, plasterer ‘ . : 24 19 10 

J. Mason & Sons, painter . . ‘ . Se. 9 
ALNWICK. 


For Building Cottage, Stable, Entrance-gates, &c., at Ravens- 
meade, Alnwick, for Mr. J. P. Simpson. Mr. e REAVELL, 
jun , Architect. 


M. Armstrong, Alnwick. "<5 a0 - »«%57ouue 0 
R. & G. Brown, Amble , ‘ : 5 . 568 10 o 
W. V. Smith, Alnwick : : - . Pied ie tr hem 
J. Wilson & Sons, Alnwick . : - : Ls ag O 
J. Dunn, Alnwick 5 é . . 5 467 00 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Photographic & Chemical Apparatus 


ji 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS Manufacturers. am 
OR WIRING ONLY} *3nage* 

sreomeats, Boexeesse}ionon A, Wa THOMAS & CO, 

ki Aas, ee eee ace? (LIMITED), 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBpury Squarn, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.”S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Bold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRBSS, 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unriyalled for Quality, Colour, oa Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
= International Fxhibition, 
NN : ondon, 1862. 

SI} \ “ Model Dwelling, ” New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 


DARK GREEN. E 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


“PALL 


FOR CAMERA, 


——— 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


PLATES. 


TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Extra Rapid, 41x34, 1/3 6}x43, 2/3; 
@ | Lhickly Coated do. do. 1/65 
Do. Landscape do. 1/6; 


do. 3/6; do. 6/6 4, 
do. 3/6; do. 6/6 45 


Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 


FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY, 


MALL 


LANTERN, AND 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney - 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

~ Heating and rerdoit Cass Hot Water Wurk, 


OU ases. 
Burton Weir” 


&1 x 64, 4/3 per do. 


Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ANSTRUTHER. 


For Building the Chalmers Memorial Church, Anstruther. Mr. 


HENRY, Architect, St. Andrews. 
Masonwork, 


Fraser & Morton : . 
J. Clark 5 : : . 
A. M. WHITE (accepted) . . 
J. & D. Lawrie . : 


Joiner. 
Henderson & Wilson - 3 : 
T. HARRIS (accepied ) : : : 
W. Lumsden . ; : : 
D. Wishart, Pathhead  , . : 
J. Besset , : : o7 ; 
, Plumber. 


dgeeevaetiell se 6s te, 
D. Hutton & Co. (accepted) . ° 
: . Slater. 
T. Gilmour & Sons . ; 
RINTONE & MACKIE (accefted) 
rere 
DoucLas & SON (accepted) 
Plasterwork. 
R. Williamson . : . . 
T. WILLIAMSON (accepted) . 
, ; Vane for Tower. 
RICHARD, ELLSON & Co. (accepted ) 


ARMLEY. 


For Building House in Carr Crofts, Armley, for Mr. John 


Bretherick. Mr. FREDERICK W. 
Upper Wortley, 

Accepted Tenders. 

T. A. Hart, Leeds, brick and mason . 

J. Walsh, Armley, plasterer ‘ - 

J. Atkinson & Sons, Leeds, slater : 


For Building Shop at Armley. 
Upper Wortley. 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. Oddy, New Wortley, bricklayer . 
A. & W. Stead, Wortley, joiner. ; 
A. B. Cromack, Wortley, plumber 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slater . ; : 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODCLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, | ofasge 


1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Survayine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
HSTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1yinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\, 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\\ and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
N crete Floors and Street Paving. 
J) “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND GEMENT 
=4/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 1bs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best san 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
E —— adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointsin sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PoRTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
BLvug Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


AUDENSHAW. 
For Erection of Warehouse and Offices, for the Audenshaw 
Paint and Colour Company. Mr. J. H. BURTON, 
Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


: £3,421 16 6 W. Clough, Ashton-under-Lyne . : ‘ . £495. 0.0 
r 3,308 0 oO J. Lowe, Hooley Hill . : : ; H EAGT “172 7 
t P3186 oa Jabez Gibson, Dukinfield . : : : . 145eon GC 
} . 3,008 0 o Z. Pike, Hooley Hill . : ; : ‘ 5 asap lee O 
Underwood Bros., Dukinfiel : . : <. 424Om GC 
; . 1,236 0 0 R. H. Booth, Stalybridge , . : : a, 4225 Oe O 
: Re 46 OA oO CiWallwotth; Gorton. . 1. « ; FOO Om. 
d : ee Il” Oo J. Davison, Manchester : - - ; 00m Onno 
¢ L198 aes John Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne . : : 2270 SOR O 
; ; 923 a oe J. Thornley, Hooley Hill . : : : .' 370) O78 O 
ALLEN HOLMES, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted). 365 0 oO 
eae H. Rowland, Ashton-under-Lyne . . » 3550 Ce G 
‘ . 233 90 0 CANNES. 
For Supplying a Pine Inglenook Fitment and Chimney-pieces, 
ue hi eae &c., at the Villa Antoinette, Cannes, for Mrs. Walker. 
‘ 124, On © C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . . . +, £90.40"). 0 
ete EALING. 

a For Making Good Part of Damage caused by Fire, at 30 High 
Street, for Mr. Dyer. Mr. G. ASHBY LEAN, Architect and 

‘ ° LORETO O Surveyor, 41 Broadway, Ealing, W. 
* F 90 IO c T. Nye, Ealing . : : . : .£160 0 oO 
H. & A. J. Jones, Ealing . F ; ’ » aie) Koy xe: 
j ; be me T. H. Adamson & Sons, Ealing . ‘ : » 148 Io oO 
A. BAILEY, Ealing (accepted) . ' : » 140 0 O 


EASTBOURNE. 

For Erection of Casual Wards, Stables, &c., at the Eastbourné 
Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Eastbourne Union. 
Mr. F. G. COOKE, Architect, 3 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne, 
and 6 Guildhall Chambers, E.C. Quantities by Mr. A. T. 


RHODES, Architect, 


y A115 ee: Cooke, 6 Guildhall Chambers, London, E.C. 
? . oO} © Jas. Peerless, Eastbourne . , . « £2,190 40% O 
tiakeecc. | 10,10” OC.) Rt pumkmcon,) Peastbouriemiieieiyin. Vi... 2,028; Ia? O 
Mr. F. W, RHODES, Architect, W. Backhurst, Eastbourne ; : : » + .1,950% OF G 
E, Cornwell & Son, Eastbourne ? «| ¥,9463; Ory O 
Huggett & Pattenden, Eastbourne , » 1,935 9 0 
: # £60 oo Stanbridge & Tupper, Eastbourne . 3, 1,910),.08G 
: 50'S OLNG Rollason Bros.,,Eastbourne . ‘ 5 1,897) OF 0 
. 8 Idea JAS. COSTER, Eastbourne (accepied ) ‘ 1,820 0 O 
: So 1OmeG Architect’s estimate . A ; ‘ 1,800 0 O 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING + 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 3 


NOTTINGHAM, 5 
And LONDON, 


PRICE LIST. 
DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 


owest Terms. 
Fie DRAWING eet Ce, 


0 PAVEMENT, 5 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 

Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby: 
Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 

Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards :! 

Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. x 

SEYSSEL, 

ASPHALTE, 

&c. 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
Hu repaired. No stoppage of } 
Works required. 


i Colliery Signals | 
Electric Bells 


| Supplied and fixed, Esti- | 
mates free Distance no {| 
object. 


TERELEGRAMS— 


TLS 346 Euston Re 


Hot Lightning “” 
Fae Minutes’ GeYSEL. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


in 5 Minutes. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES; 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. | 


Annual Income, £248,000. Comrensation already paid, 
£2,600,000. Moderate Premiums—Favourable Conditions—New 
Concessions. Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


West End Office:—8 GRANN HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office:_64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


4 THH ARCHITECT. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


eS se ee 


EAST DEREHAM. 
For Laying Artificial Stone Pavement (4,500 yards), for the 
East Dereham Local Board. Mr. F. W. SKIPPER, 
Surveyor, East Dereham. 


Blyth, Foulsham ; £21433 eS 
Patent Paving and Construction Co. : NEO el rs 
E. Homan ; 5 ; A Pate LOO ue aes 
Stuart’s Granolithic Coun ‘ : : : 2,148 °o 9 
G. Bell, Tottenham . ° é : : + FAL ,999 P59 
Victoria Stone Co. . ; : wel O71 we eN 7, 
T. Newell, East Dereham. ‘ : 7 1,047.40 15 
Imperial Stone Co., East Greenwich : ees 703 cies 
R. Mayes, East Dereham S igi 0 20 
W. D. HUBBARD, Imperial Stone (accepted ML 725 le a 
Indurated Stone Co.. . : 3 seal] ape t 
Lewis, Griffiths & Co. . « ‘ : * 1,498.10 4 


GLASGOW. 

For Erection of new Buildings for the Scottish Legal Life 
Assurance Society, at the corner of Wilson and Virginia 
Streets, Glasgow. 

Watson & Son, builder. 
William Allan, joiner. 
William Anderson, plumber. 

D. & J. M‘Kenzie, plasterer. 
John Anderson, slater. 
William Meikle & Co., glazier. 

P. & W. M‘Lellan, malleable ironwork. 
Kessan & Campbell, cast ironwork. 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 
For Constructing Reservoir at Hemel Hempstead Water 
Works. Mr. A. F. PHILLIPS, Engineer, 31 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 


KINSALE. 
For Construction of Supplemental Waterworks at Crosshaven, 
for the Guardians. Mr. W. C. RYDER, Engineer, 13 South 


Mall, Cork. 
J. Donoghue, Clonakilty . : . : -£447 0 oO 
J. M‘Donnell, Cork. . : . . 362 10 oO 
E, W. FINN, Cork (accepted io. ‘ , esomOs O 
LANGLEY. 
For Building Church at as ey 
Nelson & Son . : ’ : £5359 oOo 
Barnsley & Sons ; ; : ; 5 5,320 Gho 
Smith & Sons . é c : . « 5,260) cue 
N.& J. Webb . ‘ ; : : ., 5263 * Gla 
Lovatt : : ; : . . . -. 5,115: OO 
Willcock . ; : ‘ ‘ » 5,106 0 O 
Moffatt . ° : . . . Pei; (0.6 Wem e paar] 
Sapcote & Sons ‘ ‘ . : 2 Sezer AL © 
Treason & Son : : ; ‘ < . 4055.0 0 
Harley & Son . . ; : - ; - 4,795 300 
Wilson & Son . . : p . 4,607,050 
T. ROWBOTHAM (accepted ) : : ‘ + 4,659 0 10 


LONDON. 

For Repairs at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum 
Road, Old Kent Road. Mr. A. L, Annett, Secretary. 
Mr. W. F. POTTER, Architect. 

S. Hayworth & Sons, Kingsland - ‘ 
G. Baber & Co., Milton Street . . . « 12265 
W. Wells, Paddington : ; . . ; 
B. Cook, Stonecutter Street ‘ . : 
W. Wythe, Dalston . . : ee 
J. WALKER & SONS, Poplar. (accepted ) . any. 

For Glazed Roof to Entrance of Premises, for the Elephant and 
Castle Repository, Limited. Messrs. INKPEN & STAL- 
LARD, Architects and Surveyors, 4 King’s Road, Southsea. 

British Patent Glazing. Ordinary Glazing. 


e 


_ 

NI 

\o 
oo0oono 
oo0oo0°0o 


Parham, Bath . ‘ : . £403 15 oO L373 1500 
J. Cook, Spalding ; : : 5 £905 10 ) 
W. J. Mackenzie, Wandsworth . : , SOT SO ws0 Wood, Croydon ° . » 309 8 oO — 
L. C. Smith. ‘ i ‘ : : . - 850° of O Badham & Co., Holborn . » 271 17 0 237 1000 
G. Bell, Tottenham ‘ : i ¢ bo787 Jobo W. Whitford & Co., Millwall . 267 0 o 229 10 Oo 
J. Payne. : , 745 S086 W. Jones, Bow . : ; sy 2 sOurs. = 
Dipand, Colchester + ‘ é 739 0 0 G. Aldway, Hampstead . 256 15 oO 532 1500 
be SEAR (accepted) . ‘ : e B By ors ee J. SYONE, Southwark (accepted) 248 0 0 22200 

A. J. Gould, Stony Stratford. : : 58705 OO Glazing only. 

Dunham & Son, Luton ; 670-07 0 J. W. Helliwell. J. R. Shelly. Shelly & Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C, 


BILts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


NO ZINC, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
is! M PLEX LEAD SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, rs 
GLAZING WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


For Roofs, Skylights, and Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. C 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


W. ENGLISH, 
IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. GROVER & CO. (Lim. © SPECIALIST attention of ARCHITECTS to 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


ENGINEERS. Xe., his Offices, 


SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed Britannia Works, Wharf Rd. , City Road, London, N. 69 C HAN CERY LAN E, Ww. C., 


envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Feet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


Write for Illustrations, rPagtiehobtate, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed by return of 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C. E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8Ty 


LONDON 
COLLINGE’S 8.6 


Correctly Written and 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


SHAKESPEARE 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 
201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.7. 
Branch Establishment: 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E WES 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil | Pye 
Plate Manufacturers Vig 
To H.M.Ofice of Worksand Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed, i Lng Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
pearance ra tied fee eneee Se ue, No, 1, 160 
8. pages, three sta. St 
No 3,200 Yo 3,200 Illuatrationa, t three stamps, Jantablished 1795, ataloguer. 


Vaca & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on eppevetiog for Deliver 
Railway Station, for all ad rat of yet Say Perr 
7 elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE {§ Specifications and Builders’ use, 
Address_YOCKNEY & CU.. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 
OLUME XLI. of THE ARCHITECT. Hand 
in cloth, Gilt Lettered, 12s. 6d. Office ; 175 someepeent 


ae (Mr. WHITE’s SYSTEM), 
Wiz For Churches, Schools, 


WOOD )-BLOCK PAVING| a= 


S \\ Estimates and full particulars 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAvING AND STEAM 


I Clapham Junction’ 8.W. Lt ee FRICTION HOIST. 
JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Naits, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


THRAY'S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


ffices, &c. 


on application to 


WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 
ONE HAND ROPE, 


SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 
in the MARKET. 

London Showrooms—l00 HOUNDS- 
Mm DITCH. Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 
on application. 

AWARDS— 

Edinburgh and York Exhibitions, 1886. 
Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887. 


‘N 
\ HINDLE, NORTON & CO., 
~ M. 


le 
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LONDON—continued. NORTH WINGFIELD. 
For ‘Construction of Brick and Pipe Sewers, and Works in} For Heating North Wingfield Church with Richardson’s 
Connection, for the Vestry of St. Marylebone. Patent Universal Indiarubber Expansion Joint Hot-water 
L. Bottoms, Tooting. b : : : £3250 Pipes and Coils, guaranteeing 60 degs. minimum tempera- 
T. Adams, Kingsland ’ : A 2,939 ture, made by the Meadow Foundry Company, Limited, 


Mansfield. 


W. Neave & Son, Paddington . a 220 
W. HASLAND, Harstoft, near Chesterfield (accepted). 


fe) 
é fo) 
. (e) 
C. Killingback, Camden Town : ° 22,300 «GC 
R. Ballard, Child’s Hill . : : : 4 GO) 

° O PENARTH. 
: < For Building Offices, Out-Offices, Stables, &c., for the Penarth 

Local Board. Mr. JAMES COURT, Architect. 


070 6 070.0) :© 


J. Mears, Collingham Gardens - « 2,750 
R. MAYO, Limited (accepted) . : » 2,427 J 


For Building Coffee Tavern and Hall at Deptford, to be given 
for Public Benefit by Mr. E. J. Brea Mr, Tuomas] James Allan, Cardiff. . . . . £25 EEE e Ss Be 
DINWIDDY, Architect, Greenwich. John Jones, Penarth 2 Sd Se 2,457 0-0 
Killby & Gayford : : ; : : £2 ‘470 0 0 Richard Smith, Cardiff. : : ; - 2,440 0 O 
Kirk & Randall i : ; ; ; 2.250 0 0 F. Speed, Penarth . : ; : : <¥.2,420 Tae G 
Morter . i dae ; 1 i . 2,219 0 0 J. C. Edmunds, Penarth . oda : » 2,368 Jo oO 
BMPS at iil 86 8) <eF iin yeep lire on Ee 2,158 ome) 
Kennard Bros. , 3 . - ° . 2,55 bar One O SHEFFIELD. 
Holloway . : : - A : ¢ . 1,950 0 O| For Buildings in Fargate, for the Association Buildings Com- 
Leng. ° . . . : ot SAE On. pany, Limited. Mr. H. W. LocKwoop, Architect, Church 


Street, Sheffield. 


MACCLESFIELD. G. Carr, Sheffield. : : - . £8,800 0 0 

No. 1. For Altering Existing Building at Westbrook, Maccles- Chambers & Sons, Sheffield . . . . 8,645 0 oO 

field into a Sanatorium. No. 2. For Alterations and J. Robertson, Sheffield. . . . » 8415 0 0 

Additions to Westbrook House, Macclesfield. Mr. J. Morton, Sheffield . . . . . . 8,385 0 oO 

ALBERT M. WALSH, Architect, Macclesfield. Quantities Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . - 8,188 0 0 

by Messrs. Sheldon & Walsh. z W. BissETT & Sons, Sheffield (accepted) . '8;100:8 GBYO 
Now Vs Basement, 

W. Gladwell, Macclesfield . ; ; ; ; £379 OF 0 Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . : : : 960 0 O 

r F. Ashforth, Sheffield : F : iS @O40R Gia 

eo Raet Ww G cbsarst 6 F. Charlesworth & Sons, Sheffield A : : 888 0 0 

a RMER SAEED nie: 3° - 162 © ©] Chambers & Sons, Sheffield. We ee 

BIssETT & Sons, Sheffield (accepted) ‘ « ) (SORRLOn 

NORTHAMPTON. J. White, Sheffield .  . . (OSCR Ome o 


For Council-room and other Work on Property near the 


County-hall, Northampton. SYDENHAM. 

Claridge & Bloxham . : i : : . £4,191 oO o| For Conservatory, Vineries, &c., at Horner Grange, Sydenham, 
W. Beadsmore . ; ; - : , 201 3;430: Orne for Mr. Wm. Knight. (Contract No. 2.) Mr. J. 
G. Henson, ite : : : : ie 3.28 Ome FOGERTY, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Suffolk House, Cannon 
H. Martin . , ‘ : 2 . 7,100 Goo Street, Ere Quantities supplied by Mr, J. Rookwood, 
Ge ju Fisher... ° , ‘ 2 , 793,245 [Ono 33 Argyll Street, W. 

Woodford & Son. - : : 4 gYelxe) fo Messenger, Loughborough ; . £1,463 0 0 
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TRADE NOTES. 


A NEw large striking clock has been presented to Thurston- 
land Church, near Huddersfield, by Mr. Louis Haigh, formerly of 
Blackhouse, Thurstonland, and now of Sydney, Australia. The 
clock was made and fixed by Messrs. William Potts & Sons, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, who have made and erected many of 
the clocks in the district. The clock is a first-class one, and 
strikes the hours upon a new bell lately given by a committee of 
gentlemen. The clock also shows the time on a large external 
dial of solid cast-iron, painted and gilt, and has got all the 
latest improvements in clocks by Lord Grimthorpe inserted. 
Messrs. Potts & Sons are also, we understand, making large 
clocks for Keith Institute, N.B.; new markets clock, Carlisle, for 
the Mayor and Corporation ; Ripon and Leeds Free Grammar 
Schools ; a large clock for the Leeds School Board, and clocks 
for Barwick-in-Elmet Church, Yorks, and Flixton Church, 
Lancashire; a clock for the Stone Bow, for the City Estates 
Committee, Lincoln; North Shields and Bishop Auckland 
Railway Station ; Ossett New Railway Station, with four dials ; 
and an illuminated clock for Scarborough engine-shed. The 


new clock and bell were started by Mrs. Haigh, wife of the 
donor, in the presence of the-vicar, the Rev. John Leech, the 
vicars of Holmfirth and Kirkburton, the churchwardens and 
sidesmen, and Mr. John Pontefract, Mold Green, secretary of 
the committee. 


Afterwards a dedication service was held in 


the church, the Ven..Archdeacon Brooke, of Halifax, being the 
preacher, the church being well filled on this important occa- 
sion. The clock and bell will be a great and valuable addition 
to this moorland village, which hitherto has not been able to 
boast of a clock, although an attempt was made to commemo- 
rate the Jubilee by placing one in the church tower, and every- 
one was very grateful to Mr. Haigh for his kind present to his 
native village before he returned again to Australia; and the 
workmanship reflects great credit, which is due to the makers, 
Messrs. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, who are well-known in the 
neighbourhood for the kind of work they produce. 


A CASE was lately brought against the Horwich Local 
Board by the Misses Mason to recover the sum of 450/. for 
sewer easement. The Board offered 457, and as no agreement 
could be arrived at*the matter was referred to arbitration. Mr. 
J. Cross, C.E., was selected as the arbitrator, with the result 
that the Local Board gained the day ; but it appears that the 
Local Board, to combat a claim for 450/. have, though declared 
winners of the action, had to pay over 361Z. in costs. 

AN agreement was comé to at a ‘special meeting of the 
Preston Town Council on Friday with Mr. Walker, contractor 
for the Preston Docks, for the further postponement of his con- 
tract. The Board of Trade Commission are pursuing their 
inquiry, and expect to report by the end of September. The 
condition of the postponement of the contract is that any ques- 
tion as to compensation to Mr, Walker shall be submitted to 
Mr. B. Baker, C.E. 

THE chairman of the Shropshire County Council stated at 
the meeting on Saturday that he had been in communication 
with several public bodies interested in the safety of the dam 
at Vyrnwy, and that it was proposed to apply to the Board of 
Trade for a periodical inspection of the work by a professional 
engineer. A committee was appointed to take steps in the 
matter. 

THE transfer of Dunblane Cathedral from the care of the 
Board of Works to that of the Board of Manufactures has been 
completed, and estimates for the work in connection with the 
restoration are being considered. It is probable that the 
contracts will be placed with Edinburgh firms who make a 
specialty of such operations. 

PLANS for proposed new offices for the Westhoughton 
Local Board were approved of at the last monthly meeting of 
the Board, and it was resolved to apply for powers to borrow 
1,500/. to carry out the work. z 
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A LARGE clock has just been erected by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, of the Midland Clock Works, Derby, in the parish 
church, Draycott, Staffs. It strikes the hours and half hours, has 
one dial, and will be a great boon to the village. Also a large 
memorial clock to the late Mr. Jessop has been erected by the 
same firm in Ecclesall Church, near Sheffield. It has two 
5-feet illuminated dials, strikes the hours upon a large bell, and 
plays the ding-dong quarters. It has been constructed chiefly 
to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, and has all the latest 
improvements. The pendulum is 2cwt. All the wheel teeth 
are machine-cut, and the makers, Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
guarantee it to keep time with less variation than two seconds 
a week. Miss Jessop has borne the whole of the expense. 

THE Corporation of Swansea are adopting Messrs. Le 
Grand & Sutcliff’s Abyssinian tube-well system upon a very 
extensive scale, in order to meet the deficiency caused by the 
reservoirs giving out, and to procure a permanent supply of 
water. During the water famine of 1887 the Corporation had 
ten 3-inch wells put down by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutclift, of 
London, which have proved invaluable ever since, but now an 
additional forty-eight tube wells are being driven and nearly 
completed, from which a supply of about a million gallons per 
day will be obtained. They are connected to two receivers or 
mains, each about 600 feet long, and from these the supply is 
drawn by two pumping-engines. 

WE notice that Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, has 
recently supplied his patent Manchester grates to St. Paul’s 
Terrace Schools, York, 

THE whole of the gas-lighting during the Promenade 
Concert season at Her Majesty’s Theatre has been carried out 
by the Wenham Company, Limited, and the lamps employed 
are upon the “ Wenham ” principle. 

ON Friday last the first sod was formally turned in the 
formation of a public recreation ground at Westhoughton. Five 
acres of land have been gifted to the town for the purpose by 
Mr. Hulton, of Hulton Park, and his son, Mr. W. R. Hulton. 

IN the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court last week, before Lord 
Dean of Guild Walls, John Porter, a builder, was charged with 
commencing to erect buildings in Dalmarnock Road without 
authority from the Dean of Guild Court, and also with erecting 
buildings for dwelling-houses in the same road otherwise than 
in conformity with the plans passed at the Dean of Guild Court. 
The Lord Dean of Guild imposed a fine of 20/, for the first 
offence, and 50/. for the second offence. 
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AN inquiry was held on Tuesday at Middleton relative to 
the application of the Middleton Corporation to borrow 3,500/. 
Of this sum 2,400/. is required in order to provide dwellings for 
the members of the fire brigade, and the remainder for com- 
pleting the Jubilee Park and Recreation Grounds. 

A NOVEL method of mill construction is, says Budding 
(New York), that proposed for a cotton factory to be built at 
Fall River, Mass. Instead of storey upon storey as heretofore, 
the plant is going to be spread out on the ground. A one- 
storey structure, fitted with a monitor, is to be erected, and the 
spinning, weaving, carding, &c., will all be located on one floor. 
The building will be unusually wide, and so constructed as to 
admit light from above, after the fashion of an English 
weaving shed. It will be furnished with 25,000 spindles, and 
the estimated cost is much less than the average factory of the 
same producing capacity. The advantages to be derived are 
better light and less liability of the yarn to be affected by 
atmospheric changes, Troughs may be constructed on the 
roof for the lodgment of water, and the evaporation of this 
would render the mill comparatively cool in warm weather. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Ashwells Patent Indicating Door-Fastener.—Several 
improvements have been made in Ashwell’s patent indicating 
door-fastener. This eminently useful apparatus is well known 
at the present time, being universally in use on land and sea, 
Besides being a most reliable door-fastener it has the great 
merit of simplicity and being easy in the working. One of the 
main functions of the appliance is to show whether a room, 
water-closet, or bath-room, or the like, is engaged, which 
obviates the need of turning door-handles to see whether the ~ 
room is occupied. At first the bolts were made so that when shot 
the word “‘engaged” appeared. As soon as the door was un- 
bolted a blank was substituted for the word “engaged.” At 
present the new door-fastener shows the word “vacant” or 
“ eneaged,” according as the case may be. This, though it 
may seem a minor improvement, is of considerable importance. 
A glance at the engraving will suggest the mode of working the 
contrivance. In bolting the door, a nickel-plated shield is made 
to revolve covering the word “vacant,” leaving only the word 
“engaged” exposed to view; when the bolt is withdrawn 
“ engaged” is covered, and the word “ vacant” again appears. 
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Should the occasion arise when immediate admittance is 
required, the glass cap can be unscrewed or the glass broken, 
and the door instantly unbolted from the outside. This inven- 
tion is particularly useful for doors of lavatories, bath-rooms, 
water-closets of first-rate passenger ships, hotels, and private 
residences ; also private offices and consulting-rooms. The 
fasteners are very durable and extremely neat in appearance, 
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only requiring a small hole for the spindle to pass through the 
door, and can be easily fixed on doors of any thickness. They are 
not worked by springs, therefore cannot get out of order. The 
fastener can be supplied with a single word, such as “ engaged,” 
“‘occupé,” ‘focupado,” and many others, or any word or words 
can be printed to order. Anotherimprovement has been made 
by doing away with the stop and making the lugs wider. The 
new underground conveniences in Piccadilly Circus have been 
fitted with these fasteners. 


FIRE AT THE BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION. 


A FIRE occurred at the Electrical and Industrial Exhibition on 
Wednesday evening, and its prompt extinction served more 
clearly than anything else which could have been conceived to 
show the sufficiency of the means which the committee of the 


danger from such a cause. Fortunately the scene of the fire 
was the Winter Garden, which is situated in the Gymnasium, 
and the people had placed the stone wall which divides the 
Gymnasium from Bingley Hall between themselves and danger. 
The fire broke out in a structure built of wood and canvas, 
which enshrines what is termed the Egyptian Mystery, an 
optical illusion, produced by an ingenious arrangement of 
mirrors and lights. A paraffin lamp which plays some part in 
the deception was either upset, or by some means brought near 
enough to the canvas to cause it to smoulder. As soon as 
smoke was seen issuing from the place, a ready-witted boy 
broke the glass of one of the fire-call boxes which have been 
erected in the hall under the direction of Mr. E. L Joseph, in 
connection with the exhibits of Mr. Julius Sax, and by manipu- 
lating the “call” he at once communicated with the fireman 
who has been put on duty in the hall. By an arrangement of 
the call-receiver, the signal-giver indicated the part of the 
building which the alarm came from, and the fireman was on 
the spot in a few seconds with a hand-pump. The work of 
extinguishing the flames occupied about five minutes, but the 
Egyptian Mystery was burnt out. It may be stated in refer- 
ence to these call-boxes that they were only put into working 
order on Tuesday, and on Wednesday afternoon were tried for 
the first time. Probably their presence prevented the fire from 
attaining dimensions which might have been exceedingly 
serious. 


SAWING STONE BY HELICOIDAL WIRE-CORD. 


IN place of the ordinary method of sawing stone, a new plan 
of cutting by means of wire-cord has been adopted. While 
retaining sand as the cutting agent, M. Paulin Gay, of 
Marseilles, has succeeded in applying it by mechanical means, 
and as continuously as the sand blast and band-saw, with both 
of which appliances his system—that of the “helicoidal wire- 
cord”—has considerable analogy. 

An engine puts in motion a continuous wire-cord (varying 
from , to {5 of an inch in diameter, according to the work), 
composed of three mild steel wires twisted at a certain pitch, 
that found to give the best results in practice, at a speed of 
I5 to 17 feet per second, the higher speed being adopted for 
the smaller diameter. Instead of the stone being brought to 
the saw, the wire-cord, which may be of indefinite length, is 
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bearings with universal joint, which permits of their adapting 
themselves to any change of direction. The same cord, 
which is kept at uniform tension by a weighted truck on an 
inclined plane, may act upon any number of blocks, provided 
sufficient space be given between them to allow for cooling. 

The pulleys are mounted in standards, and are fed down by 
endless screws rotated automatically if the stone be uniform, 
but preferably by hand if there is reason to suspect irregularities 
in its texture. Sand and water is allowed to flow freely into 
the cuts, the sand carried along by the cord in the spiral inter- 
stices between the wires causing a uniform attrition of the 
stone, The twist of the cord causes it, while travelling, to 
turn upon itself, and thus become worn evenly. A cord of 
average length, say 150 yards, will cut about 70 feet deep in 
blocks 15 feet long, or produce 490 square feet of sawn surface 
before being worn out, when it may be used for fencing. The sand 
must be sharp, and not used more than three times. The 
nature of the sand is determined by the hardness of the stone ; 
thus, quartz sand will cut granite and porphyry, which it has 
hitherto been found impossible to saw, or indeed cut in any 
other way than by pick or chisel. An hourly advance of 1 inch 
in granite or porphyry, and 4 inches in marble, is regularly 
obtained in blocks of 15 or 16 feet long. At the Brussels 
Exhibition of last year, where the system was awarded a First 
Prize of Progress, the same cord which cut marble also cut a 
block of concrete composed of quartz pebbles. 

Not merely does the helicoidal cord saw blocks of stone, 
but it even cuts them out of the solid rock in the quarry. 
To do this it is necessary to sink shafts of 2 feet or 2 feet 
6 inches in diameter, in order to introduce the pulley carriers. 
If there is a free side to start from, one shaft is sufficient for 
a triangular block ; but for a quadrangular one, which is pre- 
ferable, two shafts are necessary. They are bored by a 
mechanical perforator, consisting of a hollow-plate iron 
cylinder, having at its lower end a slightly thicker collar which 
acts with sand and water in its latest development. The 
cylinder is made to revolve, at a speed of 140 revolutions a 
minute, by means of a tele-dynamic cable, advancing about an 
inch per hour in marble. An annular space is cut in the rock, 
leaving a core, which may be utilised as a column. The 


diameter of the shaftway depends upon the diameter of columns 
most in demand, provided a sufficient number be sunk, and the 
intervening angles broken down, so as to afford sufficient room 
for the pulley carrier. 

In the case of stratified rocks, the shaft-cuts are carried 


down to a natural parting; but in unstratified rocks a nearly 
horizontal cut may be made with the cord, sufficient inclination 
being given to insure the flow of sand and water to the bottom 
of the cut. 

Such is the method of working practised at the Traigneaux 
Quarry, near Philippeville, in Belgium, where 15,000 cubic feet 
of marble are extracted yearly with a 30 horse-power engine, 
and only thirty hands in summer and twenty in winter, besides 
the lads who tend the wire-cords. The system is also 
employed at granite and marble quarries in France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Algeria, Tunis, and other countries, where it is 
said to be giving satisfactory and economical results. 


FIREPROOF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION, 


THIS week we paid a visit to the new warehouse premises, 
Purfleet Wharf, to see the new system of fireproof flooring, the 
invention of Mr. Mark Fawcett, architect, and which has been 
used for the floors of the building with the most satisfactory 
results. The floor consists of a series of half-round fireclay 
tubes, about 2 feet long, placed diagonally between the rolled- 
iron joists in such manner as to cover and protect the flanges 
of the joists. The bottom of the tubes is flat in shape, and 
keyed for plaster. The fireclay tubes are easily and rapidly 
placed in position, and form a centering for the asphalte, 
allowing the latter to take a direct bearing on the lower flange 
of the joist between each tube. The great adaptability of the 
system for taking concrete, asphalte, or the like is at once 
apparent. By this means a light but very strong and cheap 
fireproof floor is constructed. 

Fawcett’s fireproof floors have been constructed in other 
new buildings, and we expect that the system will be 
largely adopted as it gets more widely known. Among the 
many advantages of the system, the fire-resisting material—a 
tubular lintel—is not the load-carrying material, but is a 
permanent centering, protecting both the iron and concrete ; 
there is a continuous cold-air current always passing between 
the fire-resisting material and the load-carrying material ; in 
buildings of the warehouse class the tubular lintels, or per- 
manent centering, save the cost of plaster, and when placed in 


_ zigzag arrangement form a pattern of ceiling pleasing in appear- 


ance, and the floors are constructed on this system with 
great facility and despatch. Then, again, there is no thrust 
on walls or risk of settlement ; the ceilings can be plastered at 
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once, and the inconvenience and cost of wood-centering is 
saved ; holes for pipes can be left or cut through the floor 
without affecting its stability, and it is much less in cost than 
other systems. 

The ironwork does not depend on a mere plaster protection, 
but is completely encased with the fireproof tubular lintels ; 
there are no joists or tin bars left exposed where plaster is not 
used ; the ceilings do not require cement-rendering to prevent 
the iron showing through or discolouring the plaster ; it is 
more sound-proof, lighter, stronger, and, when the saving in 
cement-rendering or plaster is taken into account, cheaper. 
Considered in reference to concrete or solid floors, the encasing 
material is not in actual contact with the iron; it will not 
perish with the extreme heat; it will take much longer to 
penetrate ; the cold-air current prevents the heat affecting the 
iron ; the ceiling can be plastered at once, and will dry quicker 
and whiter; it is more sound-proof, and much lighter; it 
saves wood-centreing, and about half the concrete. 


SOUTHWARK SUBWAY. 


ON Tuesday an ordinary general meeting of the City of London 
and Southwark Subway Company was held at Winchester 
House. Mr. C. G. Mott, who presided, said he was very glad 
to state that during the past half-year they had carried through 
some extensive work without any serious accident. The whole 
of the tunnels forming the subway were finished with the 
exception of a small piece about 250 yards long, between the 
Oval and the terminus at Stockwell. This was a piece of wet 
gravel, and apparently there was no practical difficulty in 
getting through it beyond the question of time. All the under- 
ground works for three of the stations were finished, and the 
works at the other three stations were proceeding very rapidly. 
In about eight weeks from now they hoped that the whole of 
the stations would be completed. They had also commenced 
the erection of two of the surface stations—at Great Dover 
Street and the Elephant and Castle. The surface station at 
King William Street was already standing—the buildings were 
there, and the lower part was now being altered into 
the permanent station. If it were not for the delay 
caused by the piece of wet gravel referred to, they 
could congratulate themselves upon everything in connec- 
tion with their affairs. The work, however, was proceeding 
perfectly safely, and they were now trying to take measures by 
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which its progress would be considerably expedited. They 
had to provide a vast amount of machinery in connection with 
the working of the line, and they had purchased a large piece 
of land at the Stockwell end for the reception of the machinery. 
Considerable progress had been made with the works there. 
The permanent rails were laid almost the entire length in one 
tunnel, and part of the length of another, in the piece between 
King William Street and the Elephant and Castle. They 
hoped that the first preliminary trial train would be run before 
many days were over, but that would be only an experimental 
trial by the contractors. The underground station at King 
William Street was in a very complete state. During the half- 
year they had raised in additional capital the sum of 75,000/, 
and they believed that that would be sufficient for all the 
purposes of the line until it was opened. At their last meet- 
ing he expressed the hope that they might on the present occa- 
sion be able to state what day the line would be opened for 
traffic. No one was more disappointed than the directors and 
himself that they could not do so, but when they remembered 
that the construction of the whole subway was perfectly novel, 
that the working power was new, and that the arrangements in 
many cases were entirely new, they would understand how 
much thought and consideration had to be given to every 
detail so that there might be no failure when they came to open 
the line. Everything was being done to complete the under- 
taking with as much care and expedition as the nature of the 
work would allow. 


WHITEFIELD’S TABERNACLE. 


Tue old and unsightly building in the Tottenham Court Road. 
known as Whitefield’s Tabernacle, has to be takendown. The 
foundations have given way, the walls are falling apart, and the 
entire edifice is condemned by competent judges as “very 
dangerous.” The foundation-stone of this “ chapple” was laid 
by George Whitefield himself in 1756, and he was largely aided 
in its erection by Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, who not only 
contributed liberally herself, but gathered funds from “ friends 
at court,” including royalty itself. David Garrick sent White- 
field 500/. to “pay the workmen,” and Benjamin Franklin con- 
tributed willing aid. Among those who have attended this 
old tabernacle in former days may be numbered Lady Hunting- 
don, Lord Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, Horace Walpole, Garrick, 
Franklin, Hume, Goldsmith, and Joshua Reynolds, while 
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among the preachers who have been heard here besides White- 
field himself are the two Wesleys, John Berridge, Fletcher, and 
Irving. Toplady, the author of “ Rock of Ages,” lies buried 
here. The Rev. J. Jackson Wray, pastor, has issued an appeal 
for funds sufficient to permit the erection of a new tabernacle, 
schools, lecture-hall, and institute. 


CONTRACTORS’ RISKS. 


As stated last week, judgment was given in the case of the 
arbitration between Messrs. Kirk & Randall and the East and 
West India Dock Company by the Master of the Rolls in the 
Court of Appeal. The appeal, which was dismissed, was a 
motion by the dock company to set aside an award made by 
Sir Frederick Bramwell in the above arbitration. In July, 
1882, the parties made a contract by which Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall engaged to make certain docks at Tilbury for the 
company. The contract contained an arbitration clause pro- 
viding that in case of difference as to the meaning of the 
contract, or anything therein contained, or thereunder to be 
done, the matter in difference should be referred to an 
arbitrator to be appointed by the president of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers. By the contract the con- 
tractors were to execute the works by reference to 
the specifications and plans and drawings and _ sections, 
and in executing the works were to do all things and fulfil 
all obligations prescribed by the agreement or specification, 
or reasonably to be inferred therefrom, or from the plans, draw- 
ings, and sections to be required for the completion of the work. 
By clause 2 the company were to pay to the contractors for the 
execution of the works and the fulfilment of all their obliga- 
tions under the agreement at the rates of payment appearing 
by the schedule and addenda of prices, and it should be the 
basis of the contract that payment for such works as were men- 
tioned in the schedule and addenda of prices, at the rates 
therein specified, should include and be in satisfaction of all 
claims in respect of the fulfilment of ail obligations of the con- 
tractors under this contract incidental to or consequent on the 
execution of such works ; so that this agreement should operate 
as an agreement by the contractors to execute the whole of 
the works and fulfil all their obligations thereunder at the 
total price ascertained by valuing the details mentioned 
in the schedule and addenda of prices, according to the 
quantities actually executed, and at the rates specified 


in the schedule and addenda. By clause 3 the directions and 
stipulations therein contained should not be deemed to be 
qualified by anything expressed in the specification ; and the 
general directions contained in the specification should not be 
deemed to be qualified by anything shown in the plans, draw- 
ings, and sections, and all detailed obligations or matters 
expressed in or shown by the specification, or shown by the 
plans, drawings, and sections, should be taken by way of 
explanation only and not as limiting any general obligation of 
the contractors. The contract contained a number of other 
clauses, clause 4 referring to ‘‘ things not sufficiently provided 
for,” and clause 5 to ‘‘ materials and articles of which no quali- 
ties and descriptions are specified in the schedule and addenda 
of prices.” There was the following clause in the specifica- 
tion :—“ Schedules.—The schedule of prices and approximate 
estimate, together with the addenda schedule, to form the basis 
of the contract ; and all work to be priced in accordance with 
the detailed items therein, or, in the event of any other descrip- 
tion of work, at such price as may be agreed by the engineer.” 
Differences arose, which were referred to Sir Frederick 
Bramwell as arbitrator. The submission recited that there was 
a dispute “whether, having regard to the provisions of the 
contract, the contractors have been paid what was due and 
should, in accordance with the contract, have been certified for 
to them ; or, if not, what sum was due and should, in accord- 
ance with the contract, have been certified for to them,” and it 
was agreed to refer the said disputes to the arbitrator. The 
main dispute arose in this way. The work consisted largely of 
excavation, which was to be at a certain rate per cubic yard. 
The contractors found that the soil was of the nature of half- 
liquid mud, which required to be kept up at the prescribed 
slope of 1} to 1 by extra supports, which entailed a 
large expense upon the contractors. The contractors alleged 
that they had been told by the company to estimate the cost 
of excavation upon the basis of the earth being firm. The con- 
tractors made a claim in respect of this extra expense. The 
arbitrator admitted evidence as to the nature of the soil, and 
the company thereupon applied to the Court for leave to 
revoke the submission on the ground that the arbitrator was 
going to give his decision upon improper grounds. The 
House of Lords, varying the decision of the Courts below, 
ordered that the submission should be revoked unless the con- 
tractors consented that the “arbitrator do state as part of and 
on the face of his award, in the form of a special case for the 
opinion of the Court, all the purposes fortwhich he has received, 
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and the effect, if any, which he has given to the five different 
classes of evidence specified, viz.(1) evidence as to the representa- 
tions made verbally and in writing and by the borings before the 
signing of the contract ; (2) evidence as to the nature of the 
soil ; (3) evidence as to the soil being different from that which 
can be inferred from the drawings, specifications, and 
schedules ; (4) evidence as to the extra depth of foundations ; 
(5) evidence as to the fair price to be paid for excavation, 
brickwork, &c.” Under this order the arbitration went on, and 
on December 3, 1888, the arbitrator awarded the contractors 
150,coo/., and stated a special case in pursuance of the order 
of the House of Lords. In it he stated that he had received 
evidence under the first head only as a necessary part of the 
narrative of the case, and as illustrating and identifying the 
subject-matter of the contract ; but that, in making his award, 
he had discarded it, and given no effect to it. That with 
respect to the second and third heads of evidence, he had 
received evidence as to the nature of the soil as relevant to 
two questions, (2) whether the works which the contractors 
had been called upon to excavate were such as might 
reasonably be inferred from the specification, &c., referred to in 
the contract ; and (4) whether any part of such work was work 
priced in the schedule of prices or another kind of work. Also, 
that in arriving at his award he had entirely discarded the sug- 
gestion that there was on the part of the dock company any 
implied warranty as to the nature of the soil. That as to the 
evidence as to what the soil was in which the contractors 
worked, it was evidence which it was impossible to exclude ; he 
could not even attend the views of the works without seeing 
the nature of the soil ; but that the only effect he had given to 
the evidence was to enable him to ascertain the character of 
the work the contractors actually did, in so far as the soil was 
concerned, and not to ascertain what it was that the contractors 
contracted to do. That with respect to the fourth head of 
evidence, he had received such evidence as material to the 
question whether the whole of the works which the contractors 
were called upon to execute were, as regarded depth, such as 
might be reasonably inferred from the specification and plans, 
or whether some part of it was work not priced in the schedule, 
but was “other description of work.” But, in arriving at his 
award, he had given a different effect to such evidence ; he had 
excluded from his consideration the whole of the evidence as 
regarded any depth of foundation which might be expected, by 
reason of statements made before the contract; but if “ extra 


effect he had given tothe evidence was to enable him to ascertain 
to what part of the work certain varying prices in the schedule 
would apply. As to the fifth head of evidence, that the purpose for 
which he received it would appear from his statement of the main 
question in the case, namely, whether the prices in the 
schedule for excavation, &c., were applicable to the work 
actually executed, or whether such work was, by reason of the 
conditions under which it was performed, “other description 
of work.” One view was that the contractors had contracted at 
a price per cubic yard for dredging on the site of the docks 
wholly irrespective of the nature of the soil that might be found 
there, and that the prices scheduled applied, whatever the 
conditions under which the work was performed. The opposite 
view was that the contractors contracted at a certain price 
per cubic yard for digging the docks in a hypothetical soil, the 
nature of which was to be inferred from the contractual docu- 
ments taken as a whole, and that these showed, or that it was 
to be inferred from them, that the contract was to execute at 
the contract prices, to be found in the schedule or addenda 
schedule, certain work in a soil where sufficient ballast would 
be found for the concrete and soil, which would stand at a 
slope of 1} to 1. The arbitrator stated that he awarded and 
determined that this latter view was correct, and that it was 
essential to inquire whether the work which the contractors did 
in respect of a large number of the most important items was, 
having regard to the soil they actually worked, not the 
character of work for which they contracted at the scheduled 
prices, but was “other description of work,” and for this pur- 
pose it was necessary to receive evidence as to the difference 
between the soil in which the work was actually executed and 
the soil the nature of which was to be found in or was to be 
inferred from the contractual documents. The arbitrator 
stated that he found, as a fact, that many of the most 
important items in the work actually executed by the contractors 
were, having regard to the soil they worked in, ‘other de- 
scription of work” to which the scheduled prices were not 
applicable, and in the absence of any agreement would be done 
at a fair price to be awarded by the arbitrator. The arbitrator 
awarded and decided—(a) that upon the right construction of 
the contractual documents, the whole of the work actually 
executed by the contractors, for which a price had not been 
agreed prior to the making of the award, was work which they 
were compellable to execute under the contract ; (0) that the 
prices in the schedule were applicable only to the work therein 
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the contractual documents ; (c) that a considerable portion of 
the work so executed was not executed under these conditions, 
and that the prices therefore were not applicable to it, and that 
the contractors were entitled to, and that he had jurisdiction to 
assess, and did assess, a fair price for it; (d) that the schedules 
were incomplete in not containing any price at all for several 
items of work actually executed, for which also he held that the 
contractors were entitled to a fair price, and that he had juris- 
diction to assess, and did assess, the same. The arbitrator, on 
the above view, awarded the contractors 165,164/., but should it 
be held that the Court had jurisdiction to review his decision 
and that it was erroneous, with regard to items (4) and (c), the 
sum due would be 44,5307. The dock company thereupon 
moved to set aside the award as being, upon its face, erroneous 
inlaw. The Divisional Court (Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice Stephen) refused to set aside the award. The award 
therefore stood for 165,1647. The dock company appealed. 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls said that the first point was 
whether they had any jurisdiction to entertain the question 
of setting aside the award. The law was that an arbitrator’s 
award was conclusive, except where it appeared on the face of 
the award that he had erred in some question of law which he 
had to decide. But if the error in law did not appear upon the 
face of the award, the award could not be set aside. The 
House of Lords, by the order they made in this case, adopted 
that view of the law, because they compelled the arbitrator to 
state on the face of his award in the form of a special case the 
contract and the nature of the evidence which he received, and 
the mode in which he treated that evidence for the purpose of 
construing the contract. The construction of the contract was 
a matter of law, and if the arbitrator had construed it 
wrongly the Court must set his award aside. In _ his 
opinion the contract appeared upon the face of the award, 
as it was referred to in the special case. The docu- 
ments which formed the contract were the contract itself 
and the specification, plans, and schedule and addenda 
of prices. The arbitrator heard certain evidence, and the 
House of Lords seemed to have thought that he might use 
that evidence to construe the contract wrongly. According to 
their order, therefore, the arbitrator stated in his award how he 
had used that evidence, and in his (the Master of the Rolls’) 
opinion he had not used it wrongly. Then, had he construed 
the contract wrongly? The obligation upon the contractors 
was to execute the works; the obligation upon the company 


was to pay at the rates of prices appearing in the schedule and 
addenda of prices. That clause, however, must be read in con- 
junction with the clause in the specification. Reading it thus, 
it meant so far as those prices appeared in the schedule and 
addenda of prices. The contractors, therefore, had to execute 
the works, and the prices might be fixed in one of two ways 
—either as set out in the schedule and addenda, where 
those prices were applicable, or at such prices as might 
be agreed by the engineer, where the schedule and addenda 
of prices were not applicable. That construction made 
the two clauses consistent. It was a reasonable construc- 
tion, whereas the opposite construction contended for, 
that the contractors were not to be paid unless the work came 
within the description of work set out in the schedule and 
addenda, would be wholly unreasonable, and its effect would 
be to strike out the clause in the specification. If disputes 
arose they were to be referred, and so if the engineer could not 
agree upon the prices the arbitrator would have to award them. 
That was the construction of the contract, and that was the 
construction placed upon it by the arbitrator. That really 
concluded the case. Whether certain work was within the 
schedule and addenda of prices seemed to him to be a question 
of facts, though it might perhaps turn upon the true construc- 
tion ef the schedule. In the schedule the work was described. 
The work was to be done in a soil described by the engineer. 
The arbitrator decided that the work was described to be done 
in a soil where sufficient ballast would be found for the concrete, 
and where the soil would stand at a slope of 1}to1. The arbitrator 
decided that that was the description of the work to be done 
for which prices were fixed in the schedule, and that work to 
be done in another kind of soil would be work of another 
description. That was a matter for a scientific man to decide. 
The arbitrator had, in effect, said that a statement made by an 
engineer to a contractor that the soil would stand at 1} to 1 
amounted to a description of the soil, and that if the soil would 
not stand at that slope it made the work of a different character, 
and the description in the schedule of prices did not apply. 
No price, therefore, being named in the schedule, the arbitrator 
had to fix it. That disposed of the items under (4) and (c) of 
the award. For the same reasons it also disposed of the items 
under (d). For these reasons he was of opinion that there was 
nothing appearing upon the face of the award which showed 
error in point of law. Whether the arbitrator was right in his 
findings of fact it was not for them to say. 
Lords Justices Lindley and Bowen concurred. 
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RESTORATION OF A MOUNTAIN MONUMENT. 


THE restoration of the monument erected to the memory of the 
First Duke of Sutherland, on Ben-Bhroggie, a hill 1,314 feet 
high, situated at Golspie, eighty-nine miles north of Inverness, 
has been entrusted to Mr. Joseph Blackburn, Gresham Works, 
Nottingham. The pedestal stands 78 feet high, and is sur- 
mounted by a colossal statue 30 feet high, by Chantrey. The 
hill rises almost perpendicular from the sea, which it overlooks, 
as well as Dunrobin Castle, the seat of the present duke, and 
the village of Golspie. This monument is said to be placed 
on the highest site for a statue in the world, and by way of 
illustrating this, it may be mentioned that the men working on 
the head of the statue, which rises 6 feet from the shoulders, 
would be 414 feet higher than the Eiffel Tower. 

The system of scaffolding adopted by this firm, and the 
success with which the apex was reached, created considerable 
interest in the neighbourhood, and the men were anxiously 
watched at their work from a distance through telescopes and 
binocular glasses. The same firm are also making a specially- 
constructed lightning-conductor to be erected on the monument. 
The work was surveyed by Mr. W. J. Furse, manager of the 
firm, and all arrangements made for undertaking this important 
and apparently (to the uninitiated) dangerous work, 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
July 29. 

11985. De Fonblanque Pennefather, for “ Improvements in 
and connected with apparatus for ventilating rooms and other 
enclosed spaces.” 

12011. Frederick G. Helmore, for ‘‘ Sectional casements for 
foundations for roadways, footpaths, yards, stables, or for any 
other flooring purposes.” 

12053. Francis F. Abbey, for “ An improvement in the con- 
struction and formation of fire ranges or grates for household 


and other purposes.” 


July 30. 

12120, Thomas E. Gibbons, for “ Improvements in syphon 
tanks or cisterns.” 

July 31. 

12126. James Duckett and Alfred Duckett, for ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in and relating to water-closets.” 

12147. Charles Darrah, for ‘“‘ Improvements in or applicable 
to pedestal water-closets.” 

12179. Joseph W. Willcocks and John Harrison, for “Im- 
provements in bolt-fasteners for sashes, casements, windows, 
doors, and the like.” 

August I. 

12199. William Shillingford and George Timberlake, for 
“‘ Automatically stopping heavy gates and doors when shut, and 
the stop falling out of sight when the gate is open.” 

12201, Samuel Sinclair Robson and William Summerson, 
for “ Improved smoke cowl and ventilator.” 

12211. John Holt, for “ The ‘ Paragon’ window brackets.” 

12213. Jesse Haskins, for “Improvements in wooden re- 
volving shutters or like articles.” 

12228. John Stevenson, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for raising and lowering window-sashes and the like.” 

12232. Edmund Olander, for “ Improvements in floor-plates 
and floors for bridges, buildings, and other structures.” 


August 2. 

12257. Arthur Illidge, for “ Improvements in sash-fasteners.” 

12263. Barnett & Co. for “Improvements in sash- 
fasteners.” 

12303. Henry John Garbutt, for “An improved portable 
shower-bath or shampooing douche.” 

12306. Richard Swales, for ‘“ Improved flushing apparatus 
for water-closets and the like.” 


August 3. 
12333. Edward Kerry, for “An improved apparatus for 
heating greenhouses or other buildings.” 
12369. Archibald Brand, for “Improvements in the manu- 


facture or treatment of fire-bricks, furnace-linings, crucibles, 
and the like.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.x—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Ba 


E FITTIN 


STABL GS, 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Steam Laundries 
and Hand-power Fitted 


THOMAS BRADFORD & C0. 


Laundry, Sanitary, and General Engineers, 
140 to 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON,W.C.; 


Crescent Ironworks, Manchester. 


For Asylums, Hospitals, Workhouses, 
Baths, Public Schools, Colleges, &c. 
with Bradford's Patent 
Washing, 


Machinery for Drying, 


Laundries, Mangling, Ironing, &c. 
Steam Boilers, Pumps, Water Storage, 
Baths and Filtering, Heating, and Distributing 
; 3 Apparatus, and all the requisite Bath- 
=S— ——— Public Washing ing Appliances for Public Municipal 
————— SSS Houses. Baths, and Hospital, Asylum, Work- 


Bradford’s Patent ‘““Vowel” A 10, 
With New Automatic Reversing Gear, is the best Steam 
Power Machine for Workhouse, Asylum, or Hospital 
Washing that is made.—See New Catalogue. 


BY HER th Ee ROYAL 
, sel os R5 
MAJESTY’S Cae Sta LUT2ERS PATENT, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NHW IMPHRIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in large 
juantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, and 
other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend it for 
its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, consequent on 
(ts peculiar manufacture, 

AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND 
3LIND LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The manufacturers 
»f the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention ot 
she trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they can strongly 
recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfaction to the 
trade for now over One 
sontinue to give their personal attention tothe manufacture of 
these goods. A 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade to their 
{[MPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very superio1 
to anything yet offered. 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers, Mer- 
2hants, Factors, and Wholesale Houses in town and country. 

N.B. Please note that all our goods as advertised above are 
npn either inside or outside, with our Trade Mark—The 
“Anchor. 


HENRY HING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


GAWTHORP 


House, and School Baths, &c, 


Improved Public Wasbhouse Fittings, Plant, and Machinery. 


Detailed Information and Estimates furnished upon application. 


FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1888-89, 


RET © 


undred Years; and the Proprietors | fepiaeuuusg 


A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 


By W. H. OAKLEY, Esq,, 


Waterloo Bridge n Somerset House, 


A FEW ARTIST’S PROOFS can be had, price 21/- 
each, on application to 


P, A. GILBERT WOOD, PUBLISHER, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


LONDON, AUGUST 23, 


i lL 


1889. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—Aug. 29.—For Building Convalescent Home, 
Newtownbreda. Mr. J: Lanyon, Architect, Northern Bank 
Chambers, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Aug. 30.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Tranmere. Mr. Robert Curwen, Architect, 168 Palmerston 
Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

BIRMINGHAM. — Aug. 24.—For Building Coal Sheds, 
Marston Green Homes, and Repairs to Infirmary. Mr. J. P. 
Osborn, Architect, 95 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Aug. 29.—For Structural Alterations at 
the Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Ward, Architect, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham. ’ 

BROMSGROVE.—Sept. 3.—For Building Vagrant Wards, 
Washhouses, and Laundry, at the Workhouse. Mr. G. H. 
Gadd, Architect, Bromsgrove. 

Buenos AyRES.—Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons. 
F. Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 

CARDIFF.—Sept. 2.—For Enlargement of Board School, 
Severn Road, Canton. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, Park Street, 
Cardiff. 

CHARING CRoss.—Aug. 27.—For Building Public Library, 
St. Martin’s Lane. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 33 King 
Street, Covent Garden. 

CHELSEA.—Sept. 9.—For Building Public Library. Mr. 
J. M. Brydon, Architect, '5 Cambridge Place, Albany Street, 
N.W. 


CouULSDON.—Sept. 30.—F or Enlargement of Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the Asylums Committee, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 


fixed. 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


DUNDALK.—Aug. 31.—For Alteration and Extension of the 
Sanitary Arrangements, Hot-water Apparatus and Works in 
Connection, at the Louth County Infirmary Hospital. Mr. 
Robert P. T. Logan, C.E., Francis Street, Dundalk. 


EARLSHEATON.—Aug. 29.—For Additions to Prospect 
House. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dews- 
bury. 

East BARNET.—Aug. 27.--For Building Eight Cottages. 
Mr. Joseph White, Surveyor, 35 High Street, Barnet. 


EAst Preston.—Aug. 24.—For Additions to Workhouse 
Infirmary. Mr. H. Howard, Surveyor, Littlehampton. 


EDINBURGH.—Aug. 27.—For Enlargement of Board 
Schools. Mr. Robert Wilson, Architect, 2 Queen Street 
Edinburgh. 


FETTERNEAR.—Aug. 23.—For Rebuilding Bridge at Nether- 
ton. Mr. George Dawson, District Surveyor, Fetternear, 
Inverurie. 


GLOUCESTER.—Aug. 24.—For Building House at Second 
County Asylum, Barnwood. The Clerk of Works, First County 
Asylum, Wootton, Gloucester. 

GUISLEY.—Aug. 29.—For Alterations to Springfield Mills. 
Mr. John M. Porter, Architect, 34 Ebor Place, Leeds. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 26.—For Alterations to Belle Vue. Mr. 
E, R. Escott, Borough Engineer, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Aug, 27.—For Extension of Warehouse, Brad- 
shaw Mills. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queens- 
bury. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—Aug. 26.—For Building Shop. Messrs. 
Samuel Wood & Son, Architects, Cheapside, Heckmondwike, 


HorwicH.—For Building Mission Schools. Mr, F. M. 
Palmer, Architect, 142 Lee Lane, Horwich. 


PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO:FIX; 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


——— Be The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


: 


Se 
= 


every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 
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KIDDERMINSTER.—For Additions to Carpet Manufactory. 
Mr. J. M. Gething, Architect, Oxford Chambers, Kidderminster. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 23.—For Building Warehouse for Messrs. 
Thorne & Co., Lady Lane. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 
38 Park Square, Leeds. 

LONGPARISH.—Aug. 27.—For Enlarging House, &c. 
John Hillary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Aug. 26.—For Building Villa Resi- 
dence. Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, 24 Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

MocHruM.—Aug. 31.—For Building Agricultural School. 
Mr. Richard Park, Architect, Newton Street, Wigtownshire. 

PENZANCE.—Sept. 4.—For Building Grain Stores, O ffices 
&c,, for Messrs. R. M. Bramwell & Sons. Mr. J. Trounson, 
F.R.I.B.A., 51 Chapel Street, Penzance. 

WIVENHOE.—Aug. 27.—For Building Board Schools for 
670 Children, Three Residences, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. 
J. W. Start, Architect, Cups Chambers, High Street, Col- 
chester. 

WOODFORD.—Sept. 28.—For Building Lunatic Asylum, 
Claybury, for 2,000. Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the 
Asylums Committee, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Worksop.—Aug. 31.—For Building Maltings, Foreman’s 
Cottage, &c. Mr. E. W. eg aes Architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Grimsby. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
For Alterations to the Traveller’s Call Inn, Portland Street. 
Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 


BATH. 


[Aveusr 23, 1889. 


For Building a New Room for the Committee of the Bath 


Royal Literary and Scientific Institution. Mr. C. W. 

DyMonD, Architect, 3 Forefield Place, Lyncombe Hill. 
Bladwell & Parsons, Bath . : : eesoo!. oO 1 
Morgan & Son, Bath . . ' : ’ m305 © 0 
ish Smith, Bath # . ° ‘ e 8 e mao, 0. 0 
Morris, Bath 3 “ : : + 2neeO 0 
a: Lonc & SONS, Bath (accepted ) ‘ : . | 300" 0 © 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Mr. H. E. HAWKER, M.S.A,, 


For Alterations to Avon Villa. 
Architect, Bournemouth. 


George & Harding , ‘ : : : - £88 0-6 
f. Woste A . ’ Fits cy lemear eer 
JENKINS & SONS (accepted y ‘ . . : > S25csos-o 
For School Building. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, Architect. 
GEORGE & HARDING (accepted) ., F «£1,070 O09 


For Additions to the Adelaide Cellars. 


Mr. H. E. HAWKER, 


Architect, St. Peter’s Chambers, Bournemouth. 


George & Harding ‘ R . . ' 151707, 0 0 
W. Hoare . * e e e e 8 » 1,750 0 O 
Jenkins & Sons ‘ : : : ‘ » 1,678 0 0 
Jones . : . : ° ° ° s 1,500) 50) 40 
Walden e . ° ® e e ® e 1,489 Oo. .6°0 
C. James A ‘ . : : ° 1, 1,440, 707.0 
Barron & Entwisle . c ° ‘ ‘ se ALO Ono 
Lucas . * e ® 8 e » 1,405 0 O 
McWilliam & Son 3 ‘ . . ’ « 5304) FO co 
F. HOARE (accepted) ‘ ‘ : ° OS Pyles bla Ls 6) 
For Painting the Sanatorium, Bournemouth. Mr. H. E. 
HAWKER, Architect. 
GEORGE & HARDING (accepied ) me .£105 0 oO 
ECTON. 


For Alterations and Additions to Ecton Hall, Northampton- 
shire, for Major-General Sotheby. Messrs, EVERARD & 
Pick, Architects, Leicester. 


J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne : a 0 Oo 
John Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne . 3 II9 10 O 
R. H. Booth, Stalybridge ‘ ' ceed 10 Bo oD 
Thomas Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne . : eee toe eles) 
H. Gardner, Ashton-under-Lyne : : IIs 5 0 
ALLEN HOLMES, Ashton-under-Lyne Sialedgs ) 113°T7=.0 
J. Cropper, Ashton-under- -Lyne . , a VIGSHIORSO 


T. & H. Herbert, Leicester. Woe £2,861 O' 0 
Green Brothers, Northampton . - ‘ . 767" a 
PARNELL & SON, Rugby (accepted ) . ° . .2,7a00re 0 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’S 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FrnsBury SQuArs, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
8old, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, ri 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“ Model Dwelling,’ ’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


MITED, 


KESWICK, ‘CUMBERLAND. 
W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufactu rer, 


To HM. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admira'ty, ke 

Mathematical, Drawi 
‘description of the hig ing, and Surveying Tustruments of teri 
aate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 

Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Vic‘oria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inyentions Exhibition, 1835, 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


| ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


en 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Aen XLI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
scree ML bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6c» 
fice ; 175 Strand, London, Ww.c, 


ay 
4 


re 3 


ii tt hui 
aay | (VM 


LONDON SHOW ROOM 155. QUEEN VICTORIA, ST Ec. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 


Railing, &c. 
Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


Purton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854, 
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COLCHESTER. | FOLESHILL. 
For Repairs and Painting at the Union Workhouse, for the | For Alterations and Additions to the Workhouse, Foleshill. 


Colchester Board of Guardians. Mr. J. W. START, Archi- Mr. THOMAS F. TICKNER, M.S.A., Architect, Coventry. 
tect, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 


Bere Painti C. Haywood, jun., Coventry. ; ; ; «487 0 Oo 
See Chambers £334 mo. ae €.. Garlick, Coyentry: ., 4 ie 5) 1 stings ELS) OO 
ee cus ae fas Bae ol® L706 0 Palsaac, Foleshill,.. wigan bee I ORALO. 0 
J. Rice ier, ss ‘ : ; a36Ee o ai KELLEY & SON, Foleshill (accepted) . ‘ » 62 00 
F. Dupont . ’ : ° . 27 Ge On O _ 
R. BEAUMONT , ; *178 10 o 90 0 O ae GELLIGAER. 
E. Baker : : ? : pes 760 0 For Additions at the Troedyrhiwfwch School, for the Gelligaer 
Go Northoversely ye, = 7 0 0 School Board. Mr. JOHN WILLIAMS, Architect, Morgan 
A. E. Cole , ; i Vee Bd 71 15 0 Town, Merthyr Tydfil. 
C. Mills ;. ; : , — 69 10 o T. Williams, Bargoed . 2 ® 8 a 7 £168 Go 0 
oe : ° ’ ‘ — 61 I0 oO T. Davies, Pontlottyn . 8 ' . ° « 138 0 O 

. P. Lewis : F ' -— Nake) te 
H. W. Peck ° ‘ ‘ : — 48 00 GOSFORTH. 

* Accepted. For Construction of Ouseburn Sewer (1,370 yards), with Man- 
ery holes, Ventilating Shafts, &c., Gosforth, Mr. C. J. BAFF, 

For Erection of Store and Dwelling-house situate in London ay Teteae Hees htomnle Sarin : . : » £1,559 13 0 
Road, for the Derby Co-operative Society. Messrs. Henderson, Matthews & Co., Edinburgh. ql 1413 as 

ekpan & Booty, Architects, Derby, JF es i BEBE: Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted) 4 1,246 I 3 
H ° F ‘ 2 ° . : . Carrick, Durham , - ; “ ° » 1,233 4 O 
toe * ‘Cuunomees) 8 = 5 ue j ‘ oot a Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne i Sand ametiaeG ¢ 6 
omnes 7 iE : : : : . . ban underland, . ® s e e 1,025 2 
tienen 5 7 4 ® ° ’ oe y S Surveyor’s estimate , A ® . . ° 1,250 foe) 
9 ° 8 o ® 8 ° e 
A. Brown, Derby © 4s eee * «+ 413 0 oO | For Construction of Waggonway Sewer (810 yards), Gosforth. 
Spencer,Derby , , ° . . ° » 398 Io 6 Mr. C, J. BAFF, Surveyor. 
: J. Band, Sunderland , . . . ‘ ~4199 15 6 
ENDERBY. dai : 

For Building Club-room, New Inn, Enderby, near Leicester, for a ieee ace eGipDurghy % Soma : 
Messrs, Everard, Son & Welldon, Messrs, EVERARD & Re eh Pe aot ho Ganenaned 
PICK, echitects, Bicester : : ene Bay eee ae oS (accepted) . ‘ i 16 3 

N. Elliott, Leicester » . 4 « » «£190 7 0 Scott & Son NovcastiGn Tye bp eee he 136 . 8 
Thos. Mason, Leicester ; “ : i PeTsS-.01 0 Surveyor’s estimate : : Po Tea 
Murby & Cliff, Enderly . . .  , , 18211.7 le ale MEL «Rm 
Puipps & GEARY, Enderly (accepted ) gpa 1001.15) 8 ; HASTINGS. 

GARSTON. For Making Shop at 121 Queen’s Road, Hastings. Mr. D. 

For Improvement Works, Raglan Street, Grassendale, for the JONEs, M.S.A., Architect. 

Garston Local Board. Mr. H. T. WAKELAM, Surveyor. B. Foster . ' ‘ 1 ° ’  £.205m ONO 
W. Standing, Garston . : : A . - £295 0 O J. & P. Phillips , ° : ‘ e : « I91 I0 O 
C, Harris, Shrewsbury : ° ° ¢ 4 200 Om CO D. Snow . - Te : F 5 * .190, Gy 6 

. Healey, Garston , F F : : « 274 14 O J. LESTER (accepted) . ' . ' ° » 165 0 O 
y _p 


eee reo 


BE n°, 
WWYANDOS SX 


CHARING CRYSS, 
LONDON NS, 


ae 3 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. SPECIALITY—Light aud Dark Oak, from 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. xX cle Lf E X 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


WOO0D-BLOGK FLOORING CO: 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Flooring's, 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 
Chief Otficos:-22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. FE. GEARY, Manager.) 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED, 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885; 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
O. G, TEBBUIT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C 
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——————————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—________ I nITTTTTTTTTTTTETTETTETETTETEETETETETTTTTEEEEEE 
r hee es ei ets ' HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Alterations an itions to Headingley College, Leeds. | For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, with Boundar 
Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. Walls and Oucoaees Marsh, Fiona ae, 
Accepted Tenders. KirK & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
Matthew Wilson, Leeds, mason . ; ‘ £445 0 0 
E. Oldroyd, Leeds, hot water . : : , "204715 O Accepted Tenders. 
Banks Mawson, Leeds, joiner 5 201M 3% -O T. Bottomley & Sons, Lindley, mason. 
George Thompson, Leeds, plumber . 27 A E440" °D J. W. Sykes & Sons, Huddersfield, joiner. 
William Pennington, Leeds, plasterer. ‘ A ay ta eece) J. Wilkinson, Slaithwaite, plasterer. 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 4 +) e5ar7 20 T. Armitage, Huddersfield, plumber. 
W. Grisdale, Leeds, painter ; : Py ees as ieo J. Oates, Huddersfield, painter. 
J. & H. Pattison, Manchester, marble mosaic W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. 
: : : 12° 6 


d . e e . . . 
(per yard) For Building Two Dwelling-houses, Boundary Walls, and Out- 


. HINDLEY. . ; 
For Laying Sewers, Low Green Road, Hindley. Mr. W. L. So een ey ee ee Messrs. J. KIRK 
ROTHWELL, Surveyor. g 3 : ; 


J. Prescott, Wigan : A : ° - » £287 18 4 Accepted Tenders. 
H. Dawson, Bury - ‘ ; ; : a7 1580 W. Radcliffe & Co., mason. 
D. Holt, Bolton ; : : ‘ ; sf 150/471 -6 W. Radcliffe & Co., joiner. 
J. Fairhurst, Orrell . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 4igss T. B. Tunnacliffe, plasterer. 
J. Wilcocks, Ince . F : ‘ : ; gt l7e 6 J. H. Taylor & Co., plumber. 
S, COWBURN & SONS, Hindley (accepted) . qimast east o S. Kendall, painter. 
HORSHAM. W. Radcliffe & Co., slater. 
For Painting and .General Repairs to the East Parade and , : ; 
Trafalgar Road Schools, for the Horsham School Board. * KNIGHTON, 


Me E. & C. H.. Burstow, Architects, Horsham and | For Building Schools, Clarendon Park, Knighton. Messrs. 

oriey. : ‘ ; a EVERARD & Pick, Architects, Leicester. Quantities by 

H. Murrell, Horsham . : : ; ‘ -£191 10 O Architects 

ALDRIDGE BRos., Horsham (accepted) . » 164 0 0 eae Kibworth 
? 


J. R. Nightingale, Carfax, Horsham*. . . 138 0 0 : ee 6 ee 

* Withdrawn through mistaken calculation. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester . : . + S757 See 

Major & Son, Leicester . ‘ ' ‘ - 3,539 13 0 

_ HORLEY. : Kellett & Son, Leicester . ; ; ‘ - 3,534 10 0 

For Erection of Banking Premises, corner of High Street, Tuffley, Leicester , . i : . 3,512 2 0 
Horley, for Messrs. G. & G. S. Head. Messrs. E. & C. H. Herberts, Leicester . . : ' i ; 3.479 oto 
BurstTow, Atchitects, Horsham and Horley. Fox, Leicester . : j ; . f é 3,454 0 Oo 

R: Jennings, CHarlesfield, Horley . .  .£1,220.0 ©| © Bass,Leicesters sv 4 § «© © @ 3.438 1 8 
J. Brown, Lumley Road, Horley *% . « 1,196 0 ©] Gimson & Sons, Leicester 4 «© «© + 3,416 4 3 
W. PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accepted) . : » 997 0 7O Riddett, Telcecher ans : 5 j F ‘ 3, 413.0 0 
KIRKWALL. J. Mason, Leicester . ‘ : . : «. 3)982 eta 

For Building Hotel, Harbour Street, Kirkwall, for Mr. William Tyers, Leicester - , : : ‘ +53 30 tes ae O 
Dunnet, of the Kirkwall Commercial Hotel. Mr. T. S. Hewitt, Leicester . ; : : : s 3,309 0 O 
PEACE, Architect, ‘Kirkwall. Quantities by Mr. Andrew ELLIOTT, Leicester (accepted) . s “ «55307 a ee 
Lawrie, Surveyor, Edinburgh. ; Richardson & Son, Leicester . : . s > F145 On 
WILLIAM FIRTH, Kirkwall (accepted) . s £4,229, 1 O Ratnett, Leicester . : : ‘ ‘ » 3,055 9 O 


Telegrams— 9 HieHrst AWARDS— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” es 5 E.2S Es a 4 faltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888. 
? 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


ey Ya e 
S313 HIGH HOLBORN, LON DOWN, 
Y 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 


AND APPARATOS. 

NOTICE, tern, Sold and other Medals received at International Exhibition, NOTICE. 
CAMERAS.—Watson’s “Premier,” Watson’s *‘Acme,” Watson’s Tourist’s» 
Watson's Studio, Watson’s Detective. 

LENSES.—Rapid Rectilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landseape, Portrait. 


INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METERS, DRY PLATES 
CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPER, ETC. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of everything required in Photography sent free to any address on application. 
Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable for every hind of work, always on hand. 
Warehouses—313 High Holborn, Leidon; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia, — | \ 

Steam Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, London. \ 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT (applied for). 


By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials, The system can be applied to floors of any siaz3 or shape blocks, and laid to 
any patbssa. Buch thioner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. 

Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. 
For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


‘WESTMINSIER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18 Abingdon Street, Westminster, 5S.W 


Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint for secret nailing, thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or old floors, with patent glue and secret nailed. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 
For Erection of a Circular Running-shed to Accommodate 


LONDON — continued, 
For Engineering Work at the Schools of the Guardians of the 


peer ie Se ya dane at Battersea, for the Strand Union. 

ondon, Brighton, an outh Coast Railwa Mr. 

F.2D. Becias Engineer. if RGA AED toes : : ‘ : Tapes ae & 
T. Gregory & Co. , Clapham Junction . «£14,250 © o| For Painting and Decorating Interior of Workhouse Dining 
iW. Ball So ° eee os) 13,530, 0 O Hall, for the Guardians of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. Mr. 
WREC ua, a aS aes ee F. J. Smit, Architect; Winchester House, Old Broad 
J.T. Chappell, Pimlico. . . . . 12874 0.0 Street, E.C, 

D. & W. Pattinson, Sleaford . ' », 11,6828. 0% 0 J. Ivory, Great Cambridge Street : £234 I0 O 
H. Young & Co., Pimlico : : . 11,975 0108 0 W. Wythe, Dalston : t 216,10). 6 
Holloway Bros., Battersea C 9 «| 11,0406,.0, 0 Josolyne & Young, Borough : ‘ ; 20 7a OMe. O 
J. O. Richardson, Peckham . : 10,880 0 o Dobie & Son, Edinburgh . : : ; wor A Oo 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . , 4 . 10,620 0 0 gts Shepherd, Kingsland Road. ‘ i 169054..0 
A. M. Deacon & Co., Norwood , » 10,145. 0 0 Lewis & Son, Forest Hill 3 , : if 159% OF O 
J. Longley & Co., Crossley . , . 8,070" 0 0 H. Fullagar, Kingsland Road. ; ; 4 JA4Oe 15 Oo 
J. T. FIRBANK, London Bridge (accepted) ~ 8,730) OC J. W. Nottingham, Stoke Never on . . . 132 15 3 
For Rebuilding the Pagoda Public-house, Bermondsey New e Se ead ll : ’ ; : 138 ee a 
Road, S.E., for Mr. W. H. Chapman. Mr.J.W. BROOKER, | Edwards, ce Cuties Road. whieh EEE ae 
ee: Ebb Architect, Railway eee eae Bridge. W. Prout, Naw: Southgate ; 127 10 0 
C. Dearing & Son , : : ; cies - GrA. COLLIER, Islington (accepted ) LIS, Oe 0 
Outhwaite & Son. ° . . : . 3.2 Oo. O. oO 
W. & F. Croaker ; , SE 0 oO Ai. : MANSFIELD. Mit ae te 
Burman & Sons j j . 3178 0 0 For Building Pair of Semi-detached Houses in the Park, 
W. Downs . R117 0 Oo Mansfield, for Mr. F. A. Robinson. Mr, R. FRANK 
Gill . . . ; : ; Paes0O7, CELO VALLANCE, Architect, Mansfield. 
G. J. Kick (accepted) . ° : . » 2,984 0 O Edward Cuddy, Mansfield £1; 080 0 Oo 

For Painting and other Works at the Paddington Infirmary, Fisher Bros., Mansfield. . . 955s S 

Harrow Road, for the Guardians. Messrs. AN. oom Ce W. A. Vallance, Mansfield : 914 90 0 

HarsTon, Architects, 1 5 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Evans & Sutton, Sutton-in- Ashfield gio Oo Oo 
G. W. Carr . : , ; : - £580 0 Oo Samuel Dudson, Mansfield. 897 0 Oo 
F, J. Chinchen . ; ‘ ; ; 484 18 o Evans & Woodcock, Hyson Green, Nottingham 879 0 O 
H. C. Clifton : P : : : . 360 0 0 John Greenwood, Mansfield ; : 843 0 O 
Collier Gillinghist ; ; : ; oe 3 : For Draining, Forming, Metalling, Curbing, and Paving Grove 
C. H. Norbury ' i 338 0 0 Street, Mansfield, for Mansfield Improvement Commis- 
W. H. Handover. ‘ " ; JE3IS) 0: o sioners. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, Town Surveyor. 
W. G. Lilly . : . ; : ie eee S. & G. Frisby, Mansfield . ; : - «it 547, Ono 
SI GHAW is. sluce -!) wee % 280: 0 Of MYaWeakisher, Mansfeld’ %  . «chang ah  «phSOGmom co 
R. Edwards, jun... eel. <253:)/0° 6 J. Bradley, Lincoln. é 458 4 0 
W. Davenport ; azide e010 W. A. VALLANCE, Mansfield (accepted) . 413 0 O 
G. FOXLEY, Regent Street (accepted) . ° »h805 1. 04:6 John Lane, Skegby (withdrawn) : : 370m, Ce G 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, | eae 


1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
raahogany case and tripod, £4 48. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SEXT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Acsk for‘ SunvEyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, | 


8138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inck ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2.500 | 
meshes to squareinch. with eae 
. than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to ae 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 
4% Specially adapted for Con- 
N | yee Floors and Street Paving. 
..j/ ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing § “nie 230 1bs. 
ber square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most ciate best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
iles, ot in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
toundaticns, &e 
f Sumy Ice sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
BLvE LIAs8 1.1Mg8, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Peving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


" ' Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


WRITE 
FOB 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 
DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES ° | 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, _ ChimneyColumns 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. nh Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
18) m % i 
FINSBURY DRAW v 4 repaired. No stoppage of } 


ING OFFICE, te 
70 PAVEMENT, B.C. iG 


NIGHTINGALE’S Ae 


Works required. 


Colliery Signals 


EVER FIRM il AND 
BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING.| | tage Electric Bells 
REGISTERED No. 60808. 7 Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
a ens Ht mates free Distance no 
Sole Proprietors: - NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby. object. 
Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” Torhaniee 


Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards In 


Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE, 
&ec. 


“Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 


Original Makers 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


Guaranteed 
FREE FROM ARSENIC, 
Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes, 
Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
Estimates for Private Patisrns free. 
Kindly note“ erede Mark,’’a Bale of Wool branded W and 
‘wo Lambs suspended. 


SoLH ADDRESS: aes HIGH STREET RT (rear MANCHESTER 
SquaBE), LONDON 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM ( 


THE ARCHITECT. 


sUPPLEMENT 
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MANSFIELD—continued. 


For Building Sunday Schools, Mansfield, for the Methodist 


Free Church Connexion. Mr. R. 


Architect, Mansfield. Quantities supplied by Architect. 


Kelsey, Brigg. 
George Robinson, 


FRANK VALLANCE, 


NORTH KELSHY. 


For Building Mortuary Chapel for the Burial Board, North 


Mr. A. ATKINSON, Architect, 


North Kelsey ‘ ‘ . £169 5 0 


S.&G. Frisby, Mansfeld . . . «£1,947 15 0 | GEORGE DENT, Brigg (accepted) . « .« 145 0 9 
. Greenwood, Mansfield . : : : 7 aljog0°70 fa 

Hyent & Woodcock, Nottingham . a ¢ 11,824.00 0 a _ OTFORD, a : 

Fisher Bros., Mansfield , "i ‘ a eeel7 a6 OO For Sinking and Boring Well and Providing Pumping Ma- 

S. Dudson, Mansfield ‘ P ‘ as 7ci 10 chinery, Otford, Sevenoaks. 

E. Cuddy, Mansfield Sheek? sa Oh tes Sey nie ly 709.40 1.0 Well Sinking and Boring. 

W. A. Vallance, Mansfield . : ‘ * 1,089, O50 Barham : : ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ £297 oo 
Revised Tenders. Bell oo at i eee 

J. Greenwood, Mansfield. . .« « « 1,805 Oo se a oe) 8) ote oe eee eee 4 : . 

Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham out eer8a ¢ fe) Gibeane 4 OD 1 Genial ahaa 

FISHER BRos, Manstield (accepted ) ae 1,450 0 O FRESWAN (accepted ) : hoe ; ; . 109 10 0 

For Alterations and Additions to Dwelling-houses, Ratcliffe ; es 

Gate, Mansfield, for Mr. Gregg. Mr. R, FRANK VAL- ; Pumping Machinery. 

LANCE, Architect, Mansfield. Gibson. : : . . . . . » 450 sone 
Sf Dudson, Mansfield . Pf 307 0%, 0 Glenfield . : : A ; : «300 0° 0 
Chambers, Paget & Wass, Sutton-i in- Ashfield Pedhcbic 4c Yor Wh ete) Brown . : . : : : : . - 268 Io o 
Fisher Bros., Mansfield ; 5 : TP asks OL O Crossley . . : . » 255 90 0 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield . : 230) 00 Warner : : : : . 240)40m0 
J. Ashley, Mansfield Woodhouse . . . 317 1 6| Rudwell ee Sewer - 5) 6 255 Que 
E. Cuddy, Mansfield . ; : : ; **310 ~ 5 Wo Ossington . . ‘ : - 235 5:00 
S. & G. Frisby, Mansfield . 300 0 O Bristol Gas Engine Cot ‘ : . . Gy Ome 
EvANS & SUTTON, Sutton-in- Ashfield. (accepted) 236 Io oO FREEMAN (accepied) . ‘ ‘ . . 7 le Dano 

Waller . : : . ° : : : . 169 460 


For Alterations and Additions to Mr. John Raynoz’s Premises, 


Mansfield. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, Architect, Mans- 


field. Quantities supplied by Architect. 


ROTTINGDEAN. 


For Taking Down Old Premises and Erecting Three Houses 


John Greenwood, Mansfield we ua £225 0 0 and Two Cottages, Rottingdean, for Mr. W. Hobbs (Pro- 
W. A. Vallance, Mansfield . ee oc ee ee prietor finds Bricks). Mr. H. CARD, County Surveyor, 
James Evans, Sutton-in- Ashfield . . 203 9 O owen 
Fisher Bros., "Manstield! pach owe!! a xayano Joomolko D. Turner, Rottingdean . wt. | £0437 ORO 
Samuel Dudson, Mansfield. : : : 182617 0 Jeal, Brighton . ‘ ; : R 1.250200 
For New Dairy, Market Street, Mansfield, for Me, William Hughes, Bishopstone . : 5 1,084 0 0 
Hollins, jun., J.P. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, Architect, WOooLcaAR, Newhaven (accepted) ’ . 99960 


Mansfield. ‘Quantities supplied by Architect. 
Samuel Dudson, Mansfield . - : . 


RUMWORTH. 


For Building Infectious Diseases Hospital, Hulton Causeway, 


Rumworth, for the Bolton Rural Sanitary Authority. 


ROBINSON & Morris, Architects, 16 Nelson 


EG «8 © 
S. & G. Frisby, Mansfield . : c : : in oOo 
Fisher Bros., Mansfield . : : ; 750. 0-8 O 
W. A. Vallance, Mansfield . : : f0 7308 OO Messrs. 
JOHN GREENWOOD, Mansfeld *. pee LOATre © Square, Bolton. 


_ Accepted subject to modification, 


J. H. & G. MARSDEN, Bolton (accepted) . 


. £3,237 "ome 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
42 Martins Lane, Cannon St., London, H.C. 
BILis oF QuanrTiT1Es, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO™” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Prawns of Esratxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s, ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., ronda 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


°Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Piic2s quoted on seriicaticn for Delivery at any Port or ic 


Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BA TH STONE dalerie ts specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Buildars’ use, 
Addtess_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman, 


Annual Income, £212,000. Com 
rensation alread aid, 
&: 100,000. Moderate Premiums—Favi ourable Conditions new 
mcessions. Prompt and Libe’al Settlement of Claims, 


West Era Office:—8 GRANN HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Offce:—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
WILLTAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliust:ations, Tes!imonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WOOD- BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. WHITE’s SySTEM) 


flices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
"i on application to 

THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
JornEryY Works, 
“ Clapham J unction, S.W. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, ohtad Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, ee Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS? IRONMONGERY, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Oo. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.O., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


LONDON 


8.6 


THRAY'S g§ 
PATENT 
aE AND BOLTS. N ¢ 


“ACME” 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 
, For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
Also “* ACME” DOOR-SPRING 
for Double-aeting Doors only 
Edinbureh&York 
Exhibitions, 1886. 
S> Bolton & Adelaide 
i Exhibitions, 1887. 


HINDLE, 
NORTON&CO, 


OLDHAM. 


London 
Showrooms— 


HOUNDSDITCH. 
Illustrated Price Lists, 
&c., on application. 
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SHALDON. 
For Erection of Farm Buildings, New Barn Farm, Shaldon. 
Mr. W. T. TOLLIT, Surveyor, Totnes. 


Acock, Ashburton ; : . . PL G2TLE2IE 2 
Pring, Exmouth . , . . : ee 5 topo} fC 
Hayman, Teignmouth . . . : ‘ ; S475 ioFr oO 
Chudleigh, Dawlish. . : : co Gledathe = 0) 
Frances, Teignmouth . C - 5 CIT fe) Ie; 
Burridge, Exmouth . . . 455 9 oO 
Vanstone, Paignton . : . : ; 5 BGy/ te Xe 
Lakeman, Areton Gifford . : . A ola, One O 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
For Erection of Business Premises, Southampton, for Mr. A. 


Travers. Mr. WM. BURROUGH HILL, Architect, South- 
ampton. 
Stephen Witt 8 ° ) Py £562 (9). 9 MG) 
H, STEVENS & Co. (accepted ) : ° . 5RL) 0 0 


TOTTENHAM. 
For Erecting St. Mary’s Vicarage for the peupeoush College 


Mission, Tottenham. Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. CUTTS, 

Architects, 28 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
M. A. Humphreys & Son, Tottenham BAlOw, GtcG 
Gould & Brand, Camden Town ZO OF O 
James Holloway, Lavender Hill ZOO". On 0 
Thomas Taylor, Kingsland Road 1,997 0 O 
John Tyerman, Walworth Road 1997 01-6 
Arthur Porter, ‘Tottenham ; 007 OF 0 


TREFOREST. 

For Additions to Board School, &c, Treforest, for the Llantwit- 
Fardre School Board. Mr. THos. R. PHILLIPS, M.SA., 
Architect to the Board, 20 Market Square, Pontypridd. 

DAVID JONES, Treforest ‘(accepted ) : A - $893 -0 Oo 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
For Erection of new Mission Hall at Higham Hill, Wal- 
thamstow, for the Rev. W. Douglass. Mr. W. A. LONG- 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


For Building House, East Brent, Weston-super-Mare. Mr, 
C. S. LEECH, Architect, Weston- aoe Mare. 

i. Cow. Con : : . £265 0 0 

G. He Pocock *™, . : : : ° AZI6F OF O 

G. Randell . : : ; 206 0 oO 

J. DUNN, Berrow (accepted) 3 . . 1734 ro 


For Enlargement of Parish Schools, Highbridge, Weston- 
super-Mare. Messrs. PRICE & WOOLER, Architects, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


H. A. Forse, Bristol and Weston-super-Mare - £590 oO 
George Parsons, Weston-super-Mare . - 559 9 O 
John Palmer, Weston-super- Mare ; 544 0 O 
Stockholm . ° . Pape pate Ms. 
Charles Addicott, Weston-super- -Mare ; a. 3050. One Go 
G. & A. HARDING, Burnham (accepied) . 347 0 O 


For Building Pair of Cottages at the Waterworks Pumping 
Station, Weston-super-Mare. Mr. ARTHUR E. COLLINS, 
Water Engineer, &ce. 


H. A. Forse, Bristol . : . £578 0 oO 
James Wilcox, Weston-super- Mare 546 0 Oo 
J. Palmer, Weston-super-Mare 520 0 O 
George Dyer, Weston-super- Mare 496 0 O 
W. Crocken, Weston-super-Mare : ‘ 479 9 O 
George Parsons, Weston-super-Mare . “ AT Tan One 
Cc. Addicott, Weston- -super-Mare - 405, On a0 
A. J. DOREY, Weston-super-Mare (accepted) 447 19 O 
Water Engineer’s estimate . . 4 tOor  OaaG 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE patent of a new wire mat has just been acquired by the 
Sphincter Grip Armoured Hose Company, Limited. The 
novelty in the “ Sphincter universal wire mat” is its construc- 
tion, which consists of coils of the well-known Sphincter grip 


MORE, Architect, Bridge le Walthamstow. 


Green & Lee - ° , : : . £725 0 o| armour, intertwined and locked together, forming the body of 
Bosley & Son, : ‘ - - . 646 10 o| the mat, dispensing altogether with cross or diagonal wires 
Fuller . 5 : ‘ ° : ‘ 583. 0 o| whichare introduced into other systems, and which not only add 
Challis . : ‘ : : : 565 o o| very considerably to the weight of the mat, but also obstruct the 
Reed : : ; 529 0 oO| free passage of dirt, and ‘consequently reduce the effective 
Scott . : : : : . . : 513 © O| working of the mat for the purpose for which it is intended. 


Head 


Lio. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


Offices: BATE. 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
Ohisf Offices |) “ QOLITE, BATH." 


LONDON OFFICE, ‘‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. BR. Station, 
: Nine Elms, 


from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
i . R. : SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED, 
CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble ED 


FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


SPECIALITE MEDIA-VAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


ww VT H il i ul \F 
Ir 


i it J Wd h L 


ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria S8t., 


A 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | , , mee aap NCE 


WOLUME XII. 


HE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. Gd. 
OFFICE: 1417%5 STRAND, W.C. 
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The coils or body of the mat are firmly secured to the frame, 
which consists of four strong tubular steel pipes, to which the 
ends of the coils are clamped and adjusted in such a way as to 
render stretching or contraction impossible. The dirt drops 
through on to the floor, and may be swept away at any time by 
raising the mat. The mat is self-cleaning, and no taking up, 
shaking or beating is required. It is also reversible, both 
sides being alike, and it will not rust. 


A NEw PAVILION AND CLUB HOUSE has been erected at 
Doornfontein, and special attention has been paid to the venti- 
lation, the vitiated air being extracted by Messrs. Robert Boyle 
& Sons latest improved patent self-actinz air-pump ventilators, 
and fresh air admitted by their improved air-inlets. 


THE tender of Messrs. George Jackson & Son, of Hull, has 
been accepted for building the Victoria Hospital for Sick 
Children, at Hull. Mr. Samuel Musgrave is the architect. 


ON Monday the Inverness Town Council agreed to proceed 
with an intercepting sewer on the east side of the river at a 
cost of 3,900/. 


AT the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council on Monday, 
a letter was read from Sir Archibald Campbell agreeing to 
Blythswood Drive being widened to Ioo feet, provided the city 
diverted the Pinkerton Burn, and planted, enclosed, and main- 
tained the ornamental ground. Sir Archibald would form the 
pavements and areas, and contribute the cost of rubble cause- 
way towards the expense of forming the roadways. 


AT the fortnightly meeting of the directors of the Royal 
Infirmary and Lunatic Asylum, Aberdeen, Mr. Jamieson pre- 
siding, Mr. Carnie—in connection with the donation of 1,000/. 
to the new buildings scheme by the Dowager-Countess of | 
Kintore—submitted a statement showing that the Infirmary 
Jubilee Extension Fund now amounted, with interest, to 
31,2842. 25. 22, and that 25,3997. gs. of this sum had been 
paid to him. Considerable progress has been made with the 
masonwork of the new buildings. 

THE report of the Finance Committee submitted at the 
meeting of the Glasgow School Board on Monday, states that 
during the past two months the receipts amounted to 19,338/, 
and the expenditure to 29,474/. 

THE schools of St. Michael’s, Lyme Regis, are warmed and | 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, | 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


Atv the half-yearly meeting of the Forth Bridge Railway , 


Company, held in Edinburgh on Tuesday, Lord Colville, who 
presided, said there were at present 850 shareholders in the 
company. The Forth Bridge Railway was approaching com- 
pletion. The great cantilevers were practically finished, and 
the central girders were being put into position. The directors 


pores to be able to use the bridge for public traffic early in 
1890. 


IT is stated, in a report published by the Minister of Public 
Works, that the total length of tramways open for traffic in 
France, at the close of last year, was 455 miles, or only five 
miles more than at the end of the previous year. The total cost 
of laying down these lines was 5,650,117/., or about 12,000/. per 
mile. The gross receipts for 1888 were 1,428,o00/, and the 
expenses of working 1,161,000/., leaving a net profit of 267,000/. 
The cost of working represented 81 per cent. of the gross 


produce, and the interest on the capital invested averaged 
4°71 per cent. 


THE Islington Vestry have by a large majority, on the 
recommendation of the special committee, decided to adopt the 
Public Baths and Washhouses Acts. It is intended to borrow 
50,coo/.—the repayment of principal and interest on the loan to 
be spread over many years—in order to erect three separate 
bathing and washing establishments in the parish. 


SWEDISH GRANITE IN ABERDEEN. 


A SWEDISH journal publishes the following letter from the 
Swedish-Norwegian vice-consul in Aberdeen:—One of the 
most important industries in the north of Scotland is that of 
granite for monuments and other decorative work. In Aberdeen 
alone there are more than 100 granite workshops, which give 
employment to about 2,coo workmen in cutting, polishing, and 
carving inscriptions upon this variety of stone. In a finished 
state granite is forwarded from this city to England, America, 
and the English colonies in the form of all sorts of ornamental 
objects left in the natural colour of the granite. There is, in 
consequence, a great demand for stone of a suitable quality, and 
in case the proprietors of Swedish granite quarries are in 
possession of the right sort, it will be very easy for them to 
secure a favourable market. Aberdeenshire has several 


different kinds of granite, light and dark grey, light and dark 
red, as well as all sorts of building stone, but there is a sale 
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only for the best kinds, which can be polished. Swedish 
exporters should notice that what is wanted is a uniformity in 
colour, and freedom from cracks as well as from chalk, iron, or 
other minerals. A good grey, red, or green granite should be 
hewn out in blocks of from 2 to 39 cubic feet, with an 
average size of 7 cubic feet. It is not of importance that the 
stone should be hard, but the colour must be uniform, and 
it must be free from cracks. I hear that several shiploads 
of granite are to be sent from Sweden to Aberdeen this 
year. In case any Swedish proprietor of a granite quarry 
likes to send me specimens, polished or not polished, I shall 
be happy to get an opinion as to whether they are of the right 
quality or not. But it is no use at all to send common kinds of 
stone, which cannot be polished, or granite of inferior quality. 
To do this is merely to bring Swedish enterprise into disrepute. 


EXTENSION OF MARISCHAL COLLEGE. 


WITH the view of extending the University Buildings in New 
Aberdeen, says the Aderdeen Free Press, the University 
authorities some time ago acquired several of the old houses 
adjoining the college, and, to make way for the present exten- 
sions, seven houses, Nos. 19 to 39 Longacre, are to be cleared 
away. The University students must have had a fair share of 
the native quality of long-headedness when they elected the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as Lord Rector, as it is believed to 
his influence principally the University is indebted for the 
present Government grant for extension purposes. 

The new buildings, which have been designed by the 
Government architect for Scotland, Mr. W. W. Robertson, 
Edinburgh, are to be erected parallel to and between the south 
wing of Marischal College and Longacre, and will measure 
168 feet in length, 27 feet in width, and 57 feet in height. They 
will contain four storeys—sub-basement, basement, ground 
floor, and first floor. The sub-basement will have two large 
animal observation-rooms, 23 feet by 18} feet and 18} feet by 
13 feet respectively, and cellar for physiological department, 
24 feet by 15 feet. The basement will contain natural history 
cellar and workshop, each 17 feet by 183 feet; hygienic 
museum, 22 feet by 184 feet, with three windows ; combustion- 
room, 184 feet by 9 feet ; gas analysis room, 18} feet by 7 feet ; 
physiological chemical laboratory, 18 feet by 154 feet, with large 
three-light window ; sterilisation-room, 18 feet by 13 feet ; 
bacteriological laboratory, 24 feet by 224 feet, with five 


SEIOE 
PATENT 


‘INLET-FOR 
-WARM-AIR 


windows. On the ground floor at the west end there will be 
the new materia medica practical classroom, 47 feet by 25 feet, 
with six windows facing Longacre; materia medica museum, 
25 feet by 21 feet, with three windows ; and professor’s retiring- 
room, 18 feet by 14 feet. At east end there will be new 
physiological practical classroom, 45 feet by 25 feet, with eight 
windows ; physiological private laboratory, 25 feet by 21 feet, 
with three windows to Longacre; and retiring-room, 17 feet by 
13 feet. The wide spans for floors above these rooms (which 
are 18} feet high clear) are carried on sixteen rolled-iron 
girders. There is an entresol at top of gallery in both lecture- 
rooms for additional exit for students on to the staircase at 
high level. The first floor will contain medical jurisprudence 
practical classroom, 433 feet by 25 feet, lighted by one double- 
light and two single-light windows to Longacre, and two large 
roof-lights, 9 feet by 84 feet; private laboratory, 26 feet by 
25 feet, lighted from west and south, as well as from the roof, 
and connected with new museum as after mentioned. The 
eastmost half of this flocr will contain the new natural history 
practical classroom, 41 feet by 25 feet (lighted precisely the 
same as the medical jurisprudence practical-room) ; natural 
history private laboratory, 24 feet by 25 feet; an extension of 
the natural history museum, 32 feet by 25 feet, lighted by two 
three-light windows and large ceiling light ; and balance-room 
and professor’s retiring-room, each 14 feet by 9 feet. This floor 
will be 17 feet high clear to the ceiling. 

In connection with the new buildings, the existing south 
wing of the college is to be altered very extensively. The 
present sacrist’s house at the west end is to be converted into a 
materia medica private laboratory with new doorway slapped 
through the present south wall of the college. The whole of 
the ground floor of the existing south wing is to be occupied 
by the materia medica and physiological departments. The 
classrooms at present fronting the south side of the quadrangle 
are to be reconstructed into materia medica lecture-room at 
the west end, and physiological lecture-room at the east end 
with new seats, galleries, lecture tables, and diagram frames 
designed on the most modern and approved principles. 

The first floor of the old wing will be devoted entirely to 
the medical jurisprudence and natural history departments, and 
as rearranged will contain on the west side of the main stair- 
case the medical jurisprudence lecture-room, and on the east 
side the natural history lecture-room, all adapted and fitted 
with new galleries, benches and seats, lecture platform tables, 
and diagram frames, &c., the part over the present sacrist’s 
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house being converted into a museum with new skylight for 
additional light. 

The important matter of ventilation has been carefully con- 
sidered by the architect, and ample provision made by glass 
hopper ventilators, with copper frames, which will be inserted 
into the windows for the introduction of fresh air into the 
various rooms, while the foul air will be extracted by nine 
powerful Boyle’s patent air-pump ventilators fixed on the roofs. 

As already stated the new buildings will front Longacre, 
along which they will extend 168 feet, and will be built of 
granite. The elevation to Longacre is plain, but effective and 
pleasing, and this narrow thoroughfare will gain considerably 
by the introduction of these massive and substantial buildings 
in place of the existing dilapidated tenement houses. The 
new buildings will be connected to the south wing of the 
college by doorways formed through the existing south wall, 
and the professors of materia medica, institutes of medicine, 
medical jurisprudence, and natural history are to be con- 
gratulated on the near prospect of obtaining possession of 
such handsome and commodious rooms, and Mr. Robertson, 
the architect, is also to be congratulated on the ample provision 
he has shown in his designs for the comfort and convenience of 
both students and professors. 

The alterations on the existing south wing have to be com- 
pleted by the commencement of the winter session, and the new 
buildings have to be ready for occupancy by March 18o1. 

The contract has been placed by Government in the hands 
of Messrs. D. Macandrew & Co., Loch Street, and the total 
cost of the present extensions will be between 5,000/. and 
6,000/, 


KAURI TIMBER FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


THE Auckland Weekly News says that a commercial venture, 
which will possibly open up quite a new field for one of New 
Zealand’s staples of export, has been inaugurated by a company 
despatching from the Kaipara a shipment of kauri direct to the 
great home port of Glasgow. It has long been held in the 
colonies, and is in fact conceded in the home country, that as 
regards quality and fitness for many purposes the kauri timber 
could hold its own with the bulk of England’s imported timber, 
but the insufficient knowledge of the requirements of so distant 
a market has hitherto caused the trade in kauri to be of small 
extent and minor importance. The company, in sending home 
the present shipment, have wisely decided to forward their 


timber in flitches of 3 to 9 inches gauge, with widths varying 
from 20 to 60 inches, so that the buyers in England can have a 
wide range of choice as regards the size and strength and 
length of plank or board. The timber has been carefully 
selected, and is a good specimen of New Zealand’s best timber, 
and the enterprising company only await a satisfactory issue to 
this initial venture to forward extensive and periodical supplies. 
As there is computed to be 100,000,000 feet of log timber ready 
for sawing in the bushes, extensive operations will progress as 
rapidly as the demand for sawn or flitch timber justifies. 


THE UNITED STATES LUMBER TRADE. 


THE chief of the Forestry Division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture says that England heads the list of the 
countries to which are shipped the largest quantities of lumber. 
This country is closely followed by the West Indies, the 
Argentine Republic comes next, and then Austria, Germany, 
and Canada, with almost equal participation in the export 
trade. In wood manufactures, which form less than one-quarter 
of the exports of forest products, agricultural implements and 
household furniture alone are of importance, each with about 
450,000/. worth. England, France, the Argentine Republic, 
Austria, and Germany together take over two-thirds of the 
United States’ wood manufactures. France and the Argentine 
Republic are the best markets for agricultural implements. 
The cooperage industry finds its best customers in the West 
Indies, with 200,c0o/. worth. Spain and Portugal come next 
with, together, 150,0c0/, and England next with somewhat less 
than 100,000/. It is stated as a curious fact that the United 
States furnishes to France, which imports annually from 
35,000,000 to 40,000,000 staves, less than 20,000/. worth of 
American cooperage wares. The returns of imports into the 
United States from various countries show that British North 
America is the only country which comes into competition to 
any extent with the United States native forest products in raw 
shapes, while Germany, Austria, France, and England send a 
little over 200,0c0/. worth of wood manufactures. Nearly two- 
thirds of the imports into the United States of forest products 
are such as indiarubber, gums, cork, dye woods, and cabinet 
woods, not produced in that country. The exports during the 
year 1888 have increased by over 700,000/., or 124 per cent. 
The increase is largely represented by raw material, logs and 
hewn timber, and boards, deals, &c., while manufactured articles 
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contribute only 160,000/, to the increase. The largest exports 
of raw materials are in manufactured lumber and in naval stores ; 
the next Jargest are cooperage timber and logs. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


IN the exhibit of Messrs. Maw & Co., Limited, of Benthall 
Works, Jackfield, Salop, the central feature is a chimney-nook, 
in plain and painted tiles, with a mantelpiece in rich majolica. 
The ornamental design is in the nature of a Renaissance scroll, 
but the breaking up of the bolder masses with floral detail on a 
smaller scale is more in the Persian manner. The fireplace 
and hearth are lined with small tiles of greenish and yellowish 
lustre, a variation upon the ancient work which may safely 
claim the merit of novelty. Above the recess is the name of 
the company in ruby lustre, suggesting a use of this kind of 
ware to which it has not hitherto been put. The pavement on 
the floor is in ceramic mosaic, which may confidently be 
pronounced more durable than marble tesserze. The whole of 
the work has been designed by Mr. Lewis F. Day. In the 
large panel in ruby lustre to the left of the recess, the ancient 
Hispano-Mamesque work has been taken rather as a point of 
departure than as a precedent. It has been attempted in it to 
steer clear on the one hand of the rudeness of old work, and 
on the other of the mechanical hardness of modern manu- 
facture. The joints of the tiles will be found to be as true as 
perfect mechanism can make them, whilst their surface presents 
just unevenness enough to give value to the reflections to which 
all lustre owes so much of its charm. The three panels are 
designed by Mr. Walter Crane, the ornamental framing by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day. The corresponding panel on the right hand of 
the chimney-nook is an instance of the use of rich colour, 
without, for once, exhibiting any of the natural ground or body 
of the faience. The fulness of the design and the elaboration 
of the detail are suggestive of Oriental models, but with a very 
determined difference. The design is by Mr. Lewis F, Day. 
The third panel on the same side is in a subdued key of colour, 
painted in monochrome under glaze, with a background of silver 
lustre. This neutral blue and silver lustre was a combination 
much in favour with the great Italian master of the art. But 
the ornamental character of this panel is based rather upon 
the carved work of the cinque cento than upon the pottery of 
Maestro Georgio, the detail of which would be, indeed, too 
small in scale for architectural decoration. The design is by 


Mr. Lewis F. Day; the figures were drawn by Mr. George 
McCulloch. The small bay facing the main avenue contains 
various examples of plain and painted tiles, arranged partly 
with a view to the exhibition of the various kinds of work pro- 
duced by Messrs. Maw & Co, partly with a view of showing 
their harmonious combination. The chief feature is a mosaic 
panel for a reredos (Our Lord Enthroned in Glory), designed 
by Mr. Henry Holiday. This is executed almost entirely in 
lustre, a new departure in mosaic. Amongst smaller examples 
of the same material is a band of ornament which has the 
delicacy of mother-o’-pearl. The two figure panels facing Mr. 
Holiday’s mosaic are from designs by A. C. Weatherstone, 
painted under glaze. On the pottery stand will be found, 
besides Persian ware and ruby lustre, several unique specimens 
of lustre treatment which will be especially interesting to con- 
noisseurs. They show that Maw & Co., who have devoted 
much study to ancient lustre, have not been content with 
imitating it, but have carried it a step further in a direction of 
their own. The ornamental design of the vases and dishes is 
for the most part by Mr. Lewis F. Day. The corresponding 
bay facing the smaller avenue contains portions of the decora- 
tion of a restaurant. The adjoining wall has been used as a 
sort of pattern sheet out of the catalogue of Messrs. Maw & 
Co. On it are shown a few samples of ordinary stock tiles, 
together with a selection of their plain enamelied and other 
tiles for hearths, &c. 


LEEDS INFIRMARY EXTENSION. 


ACCORDING to the Leeds Mercury, the design by Mr. George 
Corson, which was selected for adoption, is arranged as follows : 
—The front of the new pavilion wing will be in a line with the 
main front of the present building, and extend over Thoresby 
Street, which will form part of its site. The new erection will 
be obtained by extensions of the present corridors on the exist- 
ing level, the present end windows being removed and refilled 
with the stained-glass at the extremities of the corridors. The 
connection of the wards in the new pavilion with the existing 
building is proposed to be effected as follows :—The present 
waiting-room of the out-patients’ department will be no longer 
required, and it is proposed to rearrange that part of the ground 
floor and to extend the present corridor from the entrance-hall 
(with new rooms to the front), and to continue it along the side 
of the east pavilion northwards to connect to the kitchen 
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corridor. A cross corridor, from about the centre of its length, 
will be formed across the east pavilion; and a connecting 
corridor, across the intervening court, to the staircase of the new 
pavilion. This connecting corridor will afford a convenient route 
both from the infirmary entrance-hall on the one side, and from 
the kitchen department on the other, to the administration block 
of the new wards. The communication for the delivery of stores 
will be maintained by forming the cartway at a lower level, and 
it will pass under this connecting corridor. Should it be 
thought desirable to provide direct access on the first floor to 
the new wards, it is suggested that this can be done by means 
of a covered bridge of wood and glass to extend from the main 
south corridor to the connecting corridor, resting upon that, 
and thence to the new wards. The new pavilion wards follow 
very much in their detailthe present ones. The administration 
block has on each floor a nurses’ room, with fireplace and sink, 
&c, aroom for special cases, a bath-room, and conveniences 
forthe small ward. It is also proposed to have an intermediate 
or entresol floor between each main floor, containing two rooms 
for special cases and one for patients’ clothes. A lift for 
patients is provided in the staircase corridor. The large wait- 
ing-room is 89 feet by 72 feet, and is entered from the north 
side by a covered carriage porch, somewhat similar, but of less 
dimensions, to the principal entrance of the infirmary. A 
porter’s room adjoins the inner hall, and if not required for 
this purpose it may be used as a refreshment stall. The 
north side of the waiting-room is occupied by the surgeons’ 
and the eye and ear departments, the patients’ entrance 
being between these. The south side contains the 
physicians’ and the obstetric departments, while the east 
end has the isolation-room, the lavatories for men, for 
women, and for the staff, and the separate stairs for men 
and women to their baths in the entresol. An alternative 
arrangement of this part is also shown. The west end shows 
entrance corridors to the medical and surgical departments, and 
between these a wide corridor for the out-patients leading to 
the waiting-room for medicines, in front of the dispensary. 
The patients on leaving the dispensary-hatches pass out by a 
door on the north, and thence to the entrance gate. The 
surgical department comprises a consulting-room, and, in 
direct communication with it, two examination-rooms, operation- 
room, two recovery-rooms, and house surgeon’s-room. The 
last three are lighted from the roof; all the others have large 
windows and roof light in addition. The physician’s depart- 


room, and communicating with it directly. One examination- 
room is lighted from the roof ; all the other rooms have large 
windows in addition. A passage from the consulting-room 
gives access to the house physician’s-room, examination-room, 
and laryngoscopic examination-room, all of which are lighted 
from windows and roof. The eye and ear department has the 
general room in the centre, communicating right and left with 
the optical and ophthalmoscope-rooms, and by a passage with 
the operating-room and its two recovery-rooms. All these 
have roof lights, except the ophthalmoscope-room, and 
all have windows except one recovery-room. Shutters or 
curtains will be provided for darkening the ophthalmoscope- 
rcom when required. Separate communication, it is further 
shown, between the optical and ophthalmoscope-rooms can be 
obtained by continuing the passage. The obstetric department 
consists of a consulting-room and three examination-rooms, all 
with window and roof lights. The isolation-room at the east 
end is lighted from the roof, but the alternative plan’provides 
for windows in addition. By continuing the level of the ground 
floor along to that of the first floor, two storeys of rooms are 
obtained on the south front. The disinfecting-room and store- 
rooms occupy the lowest or ground floor, together with a 
corridor connecting them with the present building, with exit to 
isolation wards and exit toentresol. In the entresol at the east 
end are arranged the men’s and women’s baths, with ‘stairs 
from the waiting-room, and direct exits on the level of street ; 
also a series of rooms which may be used either as-domestic 
or as store-rooms. These are approached from the main build- 
ing by a corridor on the half level, reached from the stairs by 
the dispensary. The dispensary, with rooms for the dispensers, 
is on the first floor at the west end of the building. It is lighted 
from the roof entirely, by skylights facing north, so as to avoid 
the direct rays of the sun, and it is fitted up with shelv ng, 
cupboards, and tables. One end is partitioned off and is fitted 
up with sink, shelving, &c., as a working-room. Stairs are pro- 
vided at both north and south ends, in the corridors, to com- 
municate with the store-rooms and corridors of ground floor and 
entresol. The pathological department is placed in com- 
munication with the infirmary by a corridor running north- 
wards from the end of the north corridor on the first floor 
level, and by another underneath it on the ground floor level. 
The post-mortem room, which is near to it, is lighted by 
windows on three sides, and by roof light from the north. The 
students’ gallery is arranged at the end opposite the light, and 
the students enter by stairs from the corridor. There is a 


ment has four examination-rooms grouped about the consulting- 
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direct communication with the mortuary provided, but a passage 
between gives separate access for the operators. The labora- 
tory faces north, and is lighted on that side by large windows 
and by roof lights. It is fitted up with tables and sinks, 
draught closet, &c., and has a private room adjoining with 
closet and lavatory. <A stair beside it gives access to the 
‘cellar underneath, which is also accessible from the ground 
floor corridor. A waiting-room for relatives is provided, near 
the mortuary, and a lift from the ground floor level, The 
hearse would enter by the out-patients’ gate, and the bodies 
can be removed either by the door from the mortuary or by the 
door in the corridor. The isolation wing is a one-storey build- 
ing, consisting of two wards of four beds each, and a centre 
block containing the entrance, two rooms for special cases, and 
nurses’ room, with pantry and store-room adjoining, The 
floor will be about 4 feet higher than the ground floor of the 
other buildings, so as to keep it above the level of St. James 
Street. The lodge is placed near the Infirmary gates, and has 
all the requirements arranged on one floor. The new wing will 
be heated by 2-inch steam-pipes, supplied from present 
boilers and arranged in sections, with valves to each section, 
so that they can be opened, shut, or regulated independently. 
The provision for ventilation is to be of the most ample nature. 
The open fireplaces in the wards will, as in the present building, 
assist in drawing off the foul air; but, in addition, it is proposed 
to form horizontal flues in the floors between the joists, opening 
with gratings in the walls at each end, and with upcast shafts 
in the ceilings with arrangements of gas-jets to assist the 
current. Where the roof is immediately over the room these 
horizontal flues would be formed in it, and have gablets at each 
end. There is obtained by these means a constant craught 
through the rooms when there is any movement in the outer 
air, which sucks up the foul air from the apartment and 
occasions no draughts downward. The waiting-hall and the 
post-mortem room will contain sunlights in the ceiling, which 
can be used when required for ventilation purposes. Fresh air 
will be introduced, through grated openings in the walls, into 
flues or vertical shafts, delivering the air into the rooms ata 
height of 6 feet from the floor, so as to avoid dangerous 
draughts, and as all the windows will be made to open, 
additional ventilation can be always thus obtained. The esti- 
mated cost of the new building is 17,000/. The walls will be of 
brick, faced with pressed brick, and dressed with Bolton Wood 
stone. The roofs will be constructed of Memel timber, and 
covered with 2-inch boarding and dark Westmoreland slates. 


The floors of the wards will be laid with oak boards, and those 
of the waiting-rooms with solid herring-bone oak flooring. The 
waiting-room will be ceiled with pitch pine. The walls of the 
isolation-room and the isolation wing will be lined with glazed 
bricks of cream colour. The bathrooms, &c., will be similarly 
lined, and the waiting-rooms and corridors will be lined to the 
height of 6 feet, and will have a base and a surbase of moulded 
or glazed terra-cotta. 


CONTRACTORS AND LIVERPOOL CITY WORKS. 


AT a meeting of the select vestry of the parish ef Liverpool on 
Tuesday the tender of Mr. W. M. Merrick for painting the 
exterior of the workhouse buildings, and cleaning the interior of 
the church was accepted. There were six tenders sent in, the 
amounts of which varied from 229/. to 660/., the lowest being 
that of Mr. Merrick. It was moved that Mr. Merrick’s tender 
be accepted. Mr. Vaughan said if practical men sent in 
tenders varying from 229/. to 660/,, there must be something 
either very wide in their specifications or in the tenderer’s 
estimate of the way in which the work was to be done. He 
asked what guarantee there was that they all tendered up to 
the same standard, and for the proper execution of the work. 
He thought some step should be taken by the Board to make 
itself secure. Mr. Crosfield understood that the specification 
was made with all the safeguards they could possibly place on 
such work, and in moving that the lowest tender should be 
accepted he had not been blind to the fact that Mr. Merrick 
was as high-class a tradesman as any in the same business in 
Liverpool. Therefore he thought they had an ample safe- 
guard. The vestry clerk (Mr. Hagger) said the vestry had 
taken the only security which seemed to bea practical one, in 
the first instance in applying for tenders only from those firms 
who might be relied upon to do good work. All the tenders 
were based on the same specification, and he did not think the 
vestry could do more than they had done. The Chairman 
remarked that their own surveyor would see that the work was 
properly done according to specification. The vestry clerk 
explained that Mr. Merrick had done the work before, and 
knew exactly what it had cost him previously ; he was, there- 
fore, in a better position than the others to tender. Mr. 
Merrick’s tender was unanimously accepted. 


A meeting of the creditors of James Pickard, builder and 
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afternoon, Mr. T. Bullock (official receiver) presiding. The | 
debtor’s gross liabilities were 4,5697, of which 2,1652. was due 
to unsecured creditors. The amount owing to creditors fully 
secured was 2,019/, and the estimated value of securities was 
2,800/., showing a surplus of 781/, The net deficiency was 
1,217/. 8s. 9d. The debtor said he had lost over 860/. on two 
contracts under the Liverpool Corporation. One of these was 
the Lion Lane contract. His net loss on that was 494/ 2s. 2d, 
and on the Hindford contract 373/. 175s. He had also lost over 
4oZ. on Christ Church contract, Wellington. A gentleman 
representing the Liverpool Corporation said that the debtor 
had received nothing on account of the Hindford contract. He 
worked at the place for some months, but left the ground. The 
Corporation had to take over the contract, and they would 
prove against the estate for a considerable sum on account of 
that contract. The debtor got on with the Lion Lane contract 
considerably better, and it was approaching completion, but 
since his bankruptcy the Corporation ,had determined that 
contract. They would get it finished, and there would be a 
claim against the debtor’s estate in respect of that. There 
would be acclaim of 8c0/. or goo/; but there were sureties of 
4oo/, There were 123 creditors, The debtor made no offer, 
and a committee of inspection was chosen, with power to 
appoint a trustee to realise the estate. 


PATENTS, 
[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 


whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
August 6. 

12386. Fred Robinson and Elizabeth Ann Hodgson, for 
“ An improved imitation tiled hearth.” 

12397. Henry Stanhope Owens, for “Improvements in 
mechanism for opening, closing, and securing movable case- 
ments and other similar structures.” 

12454. James W. Turnpenney, for “ Improvements in flush- 


ing tanks or cisterns.” . 
12457. William Bunting, jun., for “ Improvements in water- 


closets.” 


12459. Joseph Mulligan and Charles Swindell, for “Im- 
provements in chimney or ventilating caps.” 

12460. Samuel Elliott, for “An improved method of and 
apparatus for the treatment of smoke.’ 

12469. Sir James Farmer, for “Apparatus for cleansing 
scavenger’s pails and like vessels employed for carrying offal, 
blood, and fzecal matter.” 

12483. Robert William Thompson, for “ Improvements in 
flushing cisterns for water-closets and similar purposes.” 

12485. Joseph Carter and Thomas Carter, for “ Slotting 
keyways in pulleys, wheels, brackets, &c., and which they have 
named ‘ Tool Holder,’” 

August 8, 

12550, Martin Jesse Dickens, for ‘Improvements in road 
paving.” 

12559. James Bristow, for “Improvements in repairing 
slated roofs.” 

August 9. 

12576. Frederick William Clarke and Francis Arthur 
Clarke, for “ Improvements in mechanism for actuating window 
roller blinds, sashes, skylights, fanlights, and other frames.” 

12578. Samuel Lilley Coales, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of pile fabrics.” 

12581. John Kennedy Sinton and William Byers, for * Im- 
provements in lock nuts and bolt heads, especially for fish 
plates’ nuts ; also for piston nuts and bolt heads, and applicable 
to all machinery purposes.” 

12600. Fountain Livet, for “Improvements in and con- 
nected with steam generators, their furnaces, brickwork settings, 
and chimney stacks.” 

12620. Thomas Charteris, for “Improvements in wood- 
block flooring.” 

August Io, 


12623. Thomas Shaw, for “Improvements in utilising the 
waste product from sewage works for building and other 
purposes.” 

12668. Carl Fetgner Geissler, for “Cleaning windows, sky- 
lights, walls, &c., without the aid of a ladder.” 

12672. Samuel Chandler, for “ An improved chimney top.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & CO.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 
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A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&e., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


O. HK. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
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HERBERT HANKS, 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration, 
ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATHS AND DESIGNS FRHE. 


39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 
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SMe bch 
In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


——2 


Single-acting Vertical Engine, 
From 4 to 4-Horse Power. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 

“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking being 
observable in the incandescent lanvps.” 

And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.L.C.E., University College, London :— 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 
can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSHES~— 
BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B. 
LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW-— 98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—2s8S Bath Street. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, H.C., and ig eee 8 the Eropuletory by P. A GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 167 Strand, W.0., London, 
riday, August 23,1889, 67 BI Uo 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

* .* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., zt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Aug. 30.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Tranmere. Mr. Robert Curwen, Architect, 168 Palmerston 
Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

BRADFORD. — Sept. 2.— For Building Weaving Shed at 
Eastburn, Cross Hills. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 
Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BROMSGROVE —Sept. 3—For Building Vagrant Wards, 
Washhouses, and Laundry, at the Workhouse. Mr. G. H. 
Gadd, Architect, Bromsgrove. 

BUENOS AYRES —Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c.° Mons. 
F. Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 

CARDIFF.—Sept. 2.—For Enlargement of Board School, 
Severn Road, Canton. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, Park Street, 
Cardiff. 

CHELSEA.—Sept. 9.—For Building Public Library. Mr. 
J. M. Brydon, Architect, 5 Cambridge Place, Albany Street, 
N.W. 

CHORLEY. — Sept. 4.— For Additions to Congregational 
Chapel. Mr. W. H. Dinsley, Architect, 185 Eaves Lane, 
Chorley. 

CooKstown.—For Building Dwelling-house and Offices. 
Mr. Joseph Bell, 50 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

CouULSDON.—Sept. 30.—F or Enlargement of Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the Asylums Committee, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

DALSTON.—Aug. 31.— For Restoration of Church, Mr. 
C. J. Ferguson, Architect, Carlisle. 

DUNDALK.—Aug. 31.—For Alteration and Extension of the 
Sanitary Arrangements, Hot-water Apparatus and Works in 
Connection, at the Louth County Infirmary Hospital. Mr. 
Robert P. T. Logan, C.E., Francis Street, Dundalk. 

DUNLAVIN —For Building Chancel and Vestry to Donard 
Church. Mr. J. M. Fuller, Architect, 179 Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. 

FENNY STRATFORD. — Sept. 14.—For Building Board 
Schools. Mr. Wm. Hull, Architect, Northampton. 

GooLe.—Sept. 7.—For Building House. Mr. H. P. Thorp, 
Surveyor, Goole. 

GREAT BILLING —Aug. 31.—-For Building Stable, Cattle 
Shed, Boiler House, and Piggeries. Mr. Henry H. Cave, 
Manor House, Brigg. 

GRimsBy.—Sept. 12 —For Building Fisher Lads’ Home. 
Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Grimsby. 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS, LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.G. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 


Catalogues Free by Post. 
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HARROGATE.—F or Additions to Sydenham House, for Dr. 

Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East 
Parade, Leeds, and Central Chambers, Harrogate. 

"e HEALEY.—Sept. 4.—For Building Villa. 

“Buckley, Architect, Old Vicarage, Batley. 

2.—For Building Two Shops. 


* Neville Williams. 


HORSHAM.—Sept. 
; , William Buck, Architect, Horsham. 


ILKLEY.—Aug. 30.—For Building Parish Room and Sunday 
Messrs. J. & E. Critchley, Architects, Tower Build- 


Schools. 
ings, Ilkley. 


LADOCK.—Sept. 2 —For Rebuilding Knowle Bridge. 


James Hicks, County Surveyor, Truro. 


LIMERICK.—Sept. 2.—For Extension of Business Premises, 
Mr. W. Sidney Cox, Architect, 65 George 


Brunswick Street. 
Street, Limerick. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS —Sept. 2 —For Building Two Semi- 
Mr. Gough, 2 Leamington House, Llan- 


detached Cottages. 
drindod. 


LLANGOLLEN.—For Alterations to Chapel. 


Davies, Architect, Bangor. 
LLANSAMLET.—Sept. 9 
Glais. 
LLWYDCOED.—Sept. 
Thomas Roderick, Architect, Aberdare. 
KING’s NORTON.—Sept. 


Messrs. 
mingham. 


MOcHRUM.—Aug. 31.—For Building Agricultural School. 


—For Building 
The Clerk to the School Board, Llansamlet. 
3.—For Alterations to Chapel. 


10.—For Building Two Cottage 
Homes and Extension of School, Shenley Fields, Northfield. 
Osborn & Reading, Architects, Bennett’s Hill, Bir- 


POPPLETON.—Sept. 5.—For Building Wesleyan Church, 
Mr. C. Anderson, Architect, 12 Lendal, York. 
SHREWSBURY.—Sept. nee Widening Coleham Bridge. 
Mr. W. Chapple Eddowes, Borough Surveyor, Shrewsbury. 
STOURBRIDGE.—Sept. 13—For Building Infectious Hos- 
ae Mr. Thomas Wall, Clerk to the Guardians, Kingswin- 
or 
SWANSEA.—Sept. 3.—For Alterations to Board School. 
Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, Clerk to the School Board, Fisher 
Street, Swansea, 
WEsT HARTLEPOOL. —Aug. 31.—For Building Baptist 
Church. Mr. M. J. Gerry, Architect, West Hartlepool. 
WIMBLEDON.—Sept. 6.—For Building Post-office. 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
WOODFORD.—Sept. 28—For Building Lunatic Asylum, 
Claybury, for 2,000. Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the 
Asylums Committee, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Worksop.—Aug. 31.—For Building Maltings, Foreman’s 
Cottage, &c. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Grimsby. 


&e, 
Mr. Harry B 


Mr. 


Mr. 


The 


Mr. Richard 


Board School at 


: TENDERS. 


ACTON. 
For Erection of Shops in High Street, Acton. Mr. EDWARD 
MONSON, jun, A.R.I.B.A,, Architect, Grosvenor House, 
The Vale, Acton, W. 


Mr. Richard Park, Architect, Newton Street, Wigtownshire. T. Anthony, Brentford . : : . £3,119 90 0 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Semi-detached Villa Resi-| A. Bailey, Ealing Pe ie 
dences. Mr. G. S. Doughty, Architect, 14 Fletchergate, Not- | Edwards & Son, Ealing ‘ 2,648 0 oO 
tingham. G. Hooper, Acton. : ; : . "2540" 3 

NOTTINGHAM. — For Extending Nave and Rebuilding G. Lyford, Shepherd’s Bush. : . » 2,549 0 90 
Chancel of St. Paul’s Church. Mr. G. S. Doughty, Architect,| PENNY & Co., Ealing (accepted) . - 2,495 0 0 
14 Fletchergate, Nottingham. For Building Laundry and Premises, South Acton. Mr. 


PENTYRCH.—Sept. 2.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. E. M. B. 


Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 


PENZANCE —Sept. 4.—For Building Grain Stores, Offices, 
M. Bramwell & Sons. 


&c , for Messrs. R. 
F.R.I.B.A, 51 Chapel Street, Penzance. 


PONTEFRACT. —Aug. 31. —For Building Inspector’s House, 
J. Vickers-Edwards, 


&c., at West Riding Courthouse. 
County Surveyor, Wakefield. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} "Given" 


STRODE &Co, {izsePestechorchyscase. LL ONDON, 
LONDON DRAWING ¢ OFFICE 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & OO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBury SquarE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
Feguired by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. 


i rape Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 1 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 
Bold, or Workin upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, Mad Durability. 


Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 

International Exhibition, 

zi London, 1862. 

A TaN “ Model Dwelling,’ ’ New- 
\\ castle Exhibition, 1887. 


“J LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
=Y DEEP OLIVE GREEN. ~ 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 6O., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


Mr. 


Photographic & Chemical Apparatus 


EDWARD MONSON, jun., A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grosvenor 
House, The Vale, Acton. 
JAMES HEDGES, Acton (accepted) . ‘ .£650 0 oOo 
Mr. J. Trounson, 


BELFAST. 
For Fitting-up Hot-water Tank in Ormeau Public Baths, for 


Be 2 Tate me | 


IGHT & co i, 
Aa a 


the Public Health Committee. 
RIDDELL & Co., Belfast (accefted ) 


Manufacturers. 


R. W, THOMAS & CO, 


(LIMITED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THOMAS’S 


CELEBRATED 


“PALL MALL” 
PLATES. 


FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND 
TRANSPARENCY WORK. 


Lee | 
a SY = (Ni 


prea Lbs co oF jee 2) 
Ge eee 


LONDO ON SHOW RI ROOM 155. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST E.C. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Extra Rapid, 44x34, 1/; 64 x4}, 2/3; 84x64, 4/3 per do. 


Thickly Coated do. do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 ,, rooms in London 33 core Tt 
: : Ranges, Marble and Carve 00 imney- 
oe regen ae he a ge ae pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. Railing, &e. 
Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Wurk, 
Coil Cases. 


Burton Weir.” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


10 PALL MALL, S.W. 
FACTORY— 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. 
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~ BRISTOL. 
For Fitting-up the Bristol Head Post Office Extension, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co. . . : é - £1,449 0 0 

A.J. Beaven . : : . , . Be 3040,,.O° 0 

W. Brock & Son. ; ‘ . : tea oOo. O-« O 

Midland Joinery Co. i 5 ’ : ME Zo2ulO. O 

J. REED (accepted) . ' ; . . peat, 5 4 0. O 
CATSFIELD. 


For Erection of Hunt Stables, Catsfield, for the Right Hon. 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B. Mr. ARTHUR WELLS, Architect, 25 
Havelock Road, Hastings. 


Taylor Bros. , Hastings : : . » £5505,107 0 
Peter Jenkins, St. Leonards-on- ‘Sea : et s537 5) © 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards-on- Sea PAE S3ON On, O 
H. E. Cruttenden, St. Leonards-on-Sea 4,519. 0; 0 
J>SALTER, St. Leonards-on-Sea (accepted ) 1,49I1 0 O 


CHARLTON, 
For Building Wesleyan Schools, Lower Road, Charlton. Mr. 
H. H. CHurcu, Architect, Woolwich. 
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Staines & Son . £1,950 0 O 
J. Holloway 1,690 0 Oo 
Proctor . : , 135020 O 
COvIL (accepted ) : “ 1,150 0 O 


COLCHESTER. 

For New Water-closets, &c., at the Workhouse, for the Board 
of Guardians of the Colchester Union. Mr. J. W. START, 
Architect, Cups Chambers, eo. Street, Colchester. 


C. Mills, Colchester 1,200. 7a 6 
Ji Howe, Colchester . . . : ° oe 255.,Om O 
A. E. Cole, Colchester 7 . R - 7 4239) 10% 0 
J. H. Johnson, Colchester . é - - eee 30), LO O 
Wm. Rogers, Colchester . : ‘ a 227 0156 O 
F, DUPONT, Colchester (accepted ) : . ck Saree) 


CONGLETON. 

For New Hot-water Heating Apparatus, New ences and 

Screens, Oak Block and Concrete Flooring, &c., for the 

Corporation. Messrs. W. SUGDEN & SON, Architects, 
Leek. Quantities by the Architects. 
Accepted Tenders. 

Haden & Son, Trowbridge . 

Thos. Brown, Congleton : : c 

Roger Lowe, Farnworth , § 2 


sf 88 0 0 


COVENTRY. 
For Building Factory, Spon Street, for the Coventry Watch- 
Movement Manufacturing Company, Limited. Mr. HER- 
BERT W. CHAITAWAY, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, 


Coventry. 
C. Gray Hill, Coventry . : . ‘ . £1,437 0 0 
J. Worwood, Coventry . ; : ; Pei geiiiel (ove) 
C. Haywood, jun. Coventry 5 He PL wale AM) 
Kelley & Son, Foleshili . —. : ‘ 1,29 5u Oe O 
C. GARLICK, Coventry (accepted ) TF; L00msOe.@ 


DARVEL. 

For Construction of Intakes and Tank, and Providing and 
Laying 23 miles of Cast-iron Pipes, Meter, with Valves, 
Hydrants, Street Wells, &c. Messrs. NIVEN & HADDIN, 
Engineers, 131 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


J. J. Wardrop, Lockwinnoch “£2 5630) 4A 5 
D. Shanks, Motherwell : 2288 nESh 3 
A. Stark & Sons, Auchinstarry 2,195 8 6 
D. Cunningham, Kilbarchan 1,969 4 4 
W. Richmond, Newmilns L,o54iagt I 
Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr 1,912.15) @ 
W. S. Osborne, Ayr . ; 1,911 17 Io 
Brown & Young, Glasgow 1; 790 mESa 7, 
DIN: KERRACHER, Bo'ness (accepted ) 1,785 14 7 


F EAST PRESTON. 
For Additions to Workhouse Infirmary, East Preston, Sussex. 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Architect, Littlehampton. 


Longley & Co., Crawley £995 °o Oo 
A. Burrell, Littlehampton 949 90 0 
W. Taylor, Brighton g00 0 Oo 
P. Peters, Horsham . : 895 0 @ 
W. W. Sandell, Werthing . 884.0 @ 
W. Jarrett, Angmering 882 0 @ 
J. Potter, Horsham. 876 0 @ 
W. H. Sawle, Worthing ; : 5 . 870 0 @ 
J. Linfield, Littlehampton . ; : , s J 29st eG 
Snewin Bros, Littlehampton : : <=, 4a OMG 
PEACHEY & BROWN, Worthing (accepted ) : » 700" Of G 
FORFAR. 

For Granite Block Paving — yards), Academy Street, Forfar. 
Brebner, Edinburgh . ‘ , £232 I0 © 
M‘Kay, Aberdeen ; : : :. 4 205 0 @ 
Leith, Aberdeen . : : > .spl95h OM O 
Fyre, Aberdeen (accepted fed). + +s 180,00 : : - «4180907 0 


AS SUPPLIED 


PATENTEE AND 
MANUFACTURER, 


MILTON SYER, 


AN 


TO HM. BOARD OF WORKS. 


No RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, SLE. 


Certain and Uniform. 


(PATENTED), 


cig — 2 Nt SO a 


A paying investment for ae 


Or ET Es AGE. 


The ‘Eclipse’’ is invaluabi 
for its simplicity, the quality o 


feastonal and businessmen, Will 
save its cost every mon th. Fac- 
simile copies practically un- 
limited in number in permanent 
black ink. No stencil. No wet 


its work, economy, and use te 
business and professional men, 
for circulars, price lists, neticea, 
music, &c. 


parchment sheets. No special 

pen. No special paper. Clean, 
vortable; cheap. Always ready 
for use. The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from SOs. 


Retail of all Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


FORDE A ii 


WORMWOOD STREET, LUNDON, E.C. 


HELMET BUILDINGS, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci-- 
fications, and quantities, as actual 
results of lithography are ob- 
tained. 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &:., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. ’also tor school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills ot fare, programmes, 
business cards, and other kinds o& 

work too numerous to mentien. 


The reproductions bei fae- 
simile copies of on.'s own hand- 
writing, they will not be con 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 


— VS YY Ve GS 


Retail Establishments:—74. CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 29 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN. 


Where full particulars can be obtained, ar dtbe Appiratus seen daily at work. 


Full iispection and fvee trial invited. £ead for Specimens. 
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NS 


DEVONPORT. 
For Construction of Landing Pier, Mutton Cove, Devonport. 


Mr. J. C. INGLIS, Engineer, 13 Ruckland Terrace, 

Plymouth. 
T. Gibson & Co, London 7-2 ,002 0 0 
G. Shillabear, Plymouth s =? 6008.07 -O 
T. Shaddock, Plymouth 2,591 0 O 
Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth 2,555 0 O 
W. Hill & Co, London PP Xe)s td Le ea) 
J. Reed, Plymouth 5 23120 0 0 
Pethick Bros., Plymouth . ; : 1,994 0 0 
A. R. DEBNAM, Plymouth (accepted ) : 1,920 0 O 

DERBY. 
For Supplying Boilers to Workhouse, Derby. 

A. G. F. May, London «| _ Beto. gansbi795 £0 7.0 
Manlove, Elliott & Co., Nottingham . su7is20r 0 
Needham, Derby : é 7 2a CeO 
J. Jerram, Derby . ° 664 0 0 
Benham & Sons, London 654 19 6 
W. Abell, Derby . : 650 0 oO 
E. Haslam, Derby é : js : 600 0 oO 
BRADFORD & SONS, Salford (accepted) 592,15 90 


GRIMSBY. . 
For Building Offices and Stores, Fish Dock Road, Grimsby. 
Mr. Wo. T. Guy, Architect. 


Roland & Cooper, New Clee, Grimsby | h23in OF 0 

J. Chapman, Grimsby . ; : ° Fe Sip? uae a 3) 

Grant, Cleethorpe : : 163 I0 O 

J. Guy, Grimsby (accepted ) « 161 10 9 
HANWELL. 


For Erection of Temporary Wards and School for Ophthalmic 
Children at Hanwell, for the Managers of the Central 


London School District. Messrs. H. JARVIS & SON, 

Architects, 29 Trinity Square, S.E. 
Perry & Co. . 5 : - : £725,200 0° 0 
Mowlem & Co. 24737460 G 
Lawrance & Sons 22,750 0 a 
W. & F. Croaker 22,200 0 O 
Peto Bros. : Z..277aOn.G 
W. Brass & Sons 20,935 9 Oo 
Wall Bros. : 20,649 90 O 
Kirk & Randall 19,639. 0 0! 


HORNSEY. 
For Works for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. DE COURCY 
MEADE, Engineer to the Board. 


Making-up Elm Grove, Crouch End. 


Mowlem & Co., Westminster iKps51-f oo 
T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End 1,293.6 0 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : : - 4 1,059 G O 
F. A. Jackson & Son, Stroud Green Road 1,655.0. 0 
Thos. Adams, Kingsland . : 2 : 980 4 3 
S. HuDSON, Crouch End (accepted) ; 969 15 3 
New Storm-water Sewer, Campsbourne Estate, Hornsey. 

Mowlem & Co, Westminster . . 12,00 eo ee 
Willmott & Sons, Hitchin ‘ 2,630 0 oO 
Geo. Bell, Tottenham A 2,496 0 O 
A. Walker, Holloway ; 2,450 0 O 
T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End . 2;357, 7. G40 
Holme & King, Euston Road . 2,32 200 10 
Thos. Adams, Kingsland . : 5 : ~ 2,205 .eaue 
F. A. JACKSON & SON, Stroud Green Road (ac- 

cepted) . : ° .* “2,FEO "Gene 


LEICESTER. 
For Diversion of Road from Rearsby to Rearsby Station, and 
Construction of Wrought-iron Road Bridge, Hurdle 
Fencing, &c., for the District Highway Board. Mr. 
W. H. SIMPSON, Surveyor, 6 Friar Lane, Leicester. 


Law, Kidderminster ; . £609 0 oO 
Halford & Sons, Blaby : »- 599 0 a 
Philbrick, Leicester J 589 I5 II 
Lea, Ratby . : ; : : ; 580 0 Oo 
Hutchinson & Sons, Leicester . ; 575 9 9 
Thumbs, Nottingham . : 559 9 Oo 
Hickling, Syston 555 0 90 
Smart, Nottingham . ‘ ; : 530 0 oO 
T. & H. HERBERT, Leicester (accepted) . 524 0 0 

cester (bridge only) 212 I0 oO 


Goodwin & Barsby, Lei 
: LONDON. 

For Painting and General Repairs to No. 44 Highbury Grove, 

N., for Mr. Richard Baker. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, 

Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. 


Spencer & Co. . : /£,35taO 0 
Ward & Lamble . 337, ONG 
Vears & Co. 318 Io oO 
Goodall é : ; : 270.08 0 
GOULD & BRAND (accepted ) 230....01 0 


so! BGS PARQUET FLOORINGS 
ct) oe ° 1s ° 
WO coh" _ ONE Tush and J-ingh hie 
e 59 Immense S ays ready ying 


OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


For Material only, exclusive of Laying. ® 
——————— 


CO<| 
@ ~WiZ ZS 
Turpin’s Patent, 


6-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) ‘ 


Wy 


\ j-inch Parquet e cr y “Hy 2 ar QE 
NW) a Wood Backing ‘i Cog (Keble pa UU Designs %& Zp ww 
2 xecuted in all Styles. wtih ty ine Onerebe $logr iM 


7 Fees 


NAN oe. 
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me bun uN | ‘\ 
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ml bund 
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fl oe uty 
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al iv 
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j fy i B % 0 
i. (om a : 


CAF J0 ; | 
. | K nN OU, i | 


i] 
! Al 
INST nf 
ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, |, “G™8"> oo AO 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT (applied for). 


at By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
istances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors of any siz9 or shape blocks, and laid to 
any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective 
Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. 


t 
t} 
f 


if 


f 


For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 
WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Pat Offices—18 Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint for secret nailing, thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or old floors, with patent glue and secret nailed. 
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 LONDON—continued. LONDON— continued. 
For Reroofing the Corridors, and other Works, at the Renfrew | For se rectiga Kat scenes pee et davat Hey ie 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson o , Limited, at their 
W.Smihe ne eee ee ie “oe » Church Street, "Stoke Newington, under the Superintend- 
Staines &- Sons. >. © } ; } ni? clo ence of Mr. W. EVE, 10 Union Sat Old Broad Street. sl 
‘W. Johnson «. —, 5 : I T330o) O Chappell °. led : t ee g : 
Whitehead & Go. -.--*. +. +, #29." H295h'0) 0 | g dattison® ie) ae eee eee fumes 
Wickes +. 9.4.1 Wty) eatto-iptos Oat i545.40' 0 Chessum °. Le ae es of Orel, 
Rider-Hunt « “ : . eee oe Harris & Wardrop ¥ F a os . 1,444 . e 
‘< . ° ° a ° ry 9 . 0 
Gamar . : . : : ; : . 1,209 0 0 Downs *. . . : . . Ande oe 
John Mills eS ey Be Holliday & Greenw An ‘ : : é e 38599 
. g . e . . . 9 
W.H.& A. Castle .. ' ? , ¢ wI4185¢10."0 Dabbs =e , ene . Cl PEEL ee 
Mould hesouco  b Holland +. «. <) ws Foe Poot fi a) 1737518 3; 0 
e e e e e e e . 9 
Marsland . q ; : Palaago © Tebawen Rigi er ea Mtoe E : . fae as 3 
- DEACON & Co. (accepted) aie? SU oye eel, 12558 0; 0 Hiss” are ee eee eae 
For Alterations in connection with the Bathing Accommoda- Goprrey & SON, Clapton (accepted ) 7 # §4;1007. 0.80 


icles the, North Street InhrmaryseF oplaryaccording to For Erection of St. Martin-in-the-Fields Free Library in St. 
pecifications by. Mr. GRAVELEY. Martin’s Lane, for the Library Commissioners. Mr. 


peer ew ONT) oe nee oo ROBERT WALKER, F.RI.B.A., Architect, 33 King Street, 
Craig : : ; . : : : : 1Ou0 Covent Garden. Quantities supplied by Messrs. H. T. 

Horn) . : ‘ : : : . ‘ ° Z 10" 9 Northcroft, Son & a alee 
Thompson. « Yalaeds oor % 3333/10’ 9] 4 Balgam Bros. see L Good ay a 
LIVINGSTONE (accepted) é “ ; c ao uel O Perry & Go. , : ‘ ; / 2 27,3590 0 
For Repairs and Decorations at 59 West Cromwell Road, ees pera : 5S : j : eke . A 
South .Kensington, for Mr. Thomas Huggett. Mr. Matites & Cov 2) ; ; ; . ‘ 7186 ware 
WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, S. & W. Pattinson . ; 3 ; ; . 7,146 0 0 
115 Strand. Lobb & Oliver. : : ; ; ‘ 47712683. O80 
C. Woods . 3 ies ew : Anns 00 Hockley & Son. ‘5 ; : ‘ : a) 7 LOOM OREO 
H. Baylis. ; : j : P ; 188 5 o Brass & Son . ; : : - : » O77 Ou G 
Jy Barker & Co. .* . ; : : : 18770". 0 Stephens & Bastow . . : : : . 6877 0 6 
eR Ree see, og 6 175, O OL mm LOMS. Og fe et I SAG Soom 
C.F. Kearley ; ;. 5 eEOse OO J. T. Chappell . : H ‘ - . 6,861 0 0 
PyeSREER Grea jee es | 8 149.0 Of g AllengSon .*  .* .* .* .* .* ».* O82yrewa 
Betocbros,.*°. .* |. : : : : .° 6,769 0 0 


For New Front and other Alterations to Nos 224 and 225 
Upper Street, Islington, for Mr. T. R. Roberts. Mr. J. | For Finishing Four Terrace Houses, Upper Norwood. Mr. 


KINGWELL “COLE, M:SA, , Architect, 28 Mount Street, LEO F. Davis, Architect, 39A Threadneedle Street. 

Grosvenor Square. William Smith, Camberwell . . - £997. 9 Oo 
Sage & Co. . : ‘ ; : - : . £369 0 oO J. Harrison & cas New Broad Street. : - 944567 0 
G. Colls ; ; : ; : ; ; 2235070 9 W.Goates, Peckham... .. : : « 972,000 
Wall Bros. . : CaM C SUM F37—RD) Go Geo. Airs & Son, Peckham . . 840 0 0 
DREw & CADMAN (accepted pa. ‘ : i sis toro WILLIAM TUNBRIDGE, N unhead (accepted ) - §720, QF 0 


AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
first Medal, Royal Agricultural 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, ° 


Society. &e., &e. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 
FOR 


ADVANTAGES. 
Perfect Safety. 


Working Farm Machinery, 


Printing Machinery, 
{an be Worked by Unskilled 


: : : HATHORN, DAV EVR. Cs d all purposes requiring small 
Ha an purp req 
ee hoery: oe \ ay = ie D: Se. ae power. 


"CATALOGUES. ON: ‘APPL CATION. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD IVE ee AWARDED FOR 


London Office : 


1414 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works. CARDIFF. 
“ ADAMANT. HULL.” Sie FE LS Es Ww ’s Paliaileseey. ang Bete ate: 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER. SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
Registered Trade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘ACME, CARDIFF.” 


hed! SKELSEY'S \\ 


O z 
e ey ¥ 


THE ARCHITECT, 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Aveusr 30, 1889. 


PARKESTON. 
For Drainage Works at Parkeston. Mr. G, H. SAssE, En- 
gineer, Thorpe-le-Stoken. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Alterations and Repairs to the Hat and Feathers Public- 
house, Goswell Road, E.C., for Mr. E. Little. Messrs. 


SAVILLE & MarTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. Bennett, Ipswich. sacred Sgt 1h See .- £370 0 © 
Builder's Work. J. Moran, Harwich . . . os . i299 of O 
J. Beal. - ‘ ‘ 3 : 4 . £850 © 0 Everett & Sons, Colchester. Fe Z » 290 0 oO 
C. H. Bates. : ; : f / ’ oS a0 Capur & Co,, Manningtree . eon . (251i Of O 
Spencer & Co. . » «© © «© «© » 830. 6 0} Canham; Wesley.- . .. .. . (6) Sueno 
H. & E. Lea : 4 ; < e i OTE LOpeO MACKENZIE, Clacton-on-Sea (accepied) . » 244,30) o 
J. Vears : ; ‘ ; : . ; 7200740 Surveyor’s estimate , : . ° ‘ » (262,67 3 
GOULD & BRAND (accepted) . » 689 0 Oo : 
Pewterer’s Work. SOUTHPORT. 
Watts & Co. “ 4 : . ° e » 9617 ©O| For Delivery of 100 Cast-iron Hinged Gulley Grids and Frames. 
Sanders & Sons . ° . ° , : OS eLOEO at Southport, for the Corporation. Mr. W. CRABTREE, 
T? Heath ~~ * : : : . : : * @o3,4PT 0 Borough Surveyor. 
W. HELLING (accepted) . . sac » 6910 0 J. McMillan,Glasgow . = «6 «2 2» + +496 5 © 
Gasfitters Work. ie A ones | & Co.,, Derby. 0 ee og 5 4 
. : ‘ : “ fey oh OE 5 en, Lipton . . : ° ° F ois 
Fee _ T. Smith & Son, Sowerby Bridge. . . 1 $20 20 
NOTTINGHAM. Tickle Bros., Wigan. ’ : . . sleyado (oO 
For Alterations to Shop, Lister Gate, Nottingham. Messrs. Lees & Belshaw, Clayton ; . . . 65 10 o 
F. JACKSON & SON, Architects, 18 Low Pavement, Not- J. Williamson & Co., Wellingborough . ; », OFin5) 0 
tingham. Quantities supplied by Architects. Albion Iron Works Co., Rugeley : d . 644547 © 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham ; z . £400 0 oO J. Warner & Son, Hanley . ; : : oub@eatt oO 
Hodson & Son, Nottingham a a BS OZanOk O Rayward Bros , Cardiff . = . b . .6a"ot © 
G. Bell & Sons, Nottingham... siaine SR OZEN OPO North Lonsdale Iron & Steel Co. MES oe 
J. Cooper, Nottingham . . : : 23 373i5g0} © Bownes & Morris, Southport e039 ¥ Hig SOS 
A. B. Clarke, Nottingham . . <8 # 35%, O° 0 Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. . 5 , « d5G85. oO 
JoWright, Nottingham .. «ss Sen stivl! 34550 ©} SG Chatton! Little‘Levers 7: 9% 5) 2% Dee 
S. & J. CARGILL, Nottingham (accepted) . ~ 328 14 Oo Hindsford Foundry Co., Tyldesley . © £m cage 
PLUMSTHAD J. Robinson, Sheffield . : : : : 50 0 oO 
* e . e e e e I 
For Building Detached Dwelling-house, Herbert Road, for J RMieiic Liverpool (accepted). : . : ie 3 : 
Mr. George Bryceson. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Architect, ae 2 
Woolwich. For Supply of 300 Cast-iron Sink Boxes, with Perforated 
Jerrardiiys Jas fy mi eon EOS Sieeo ‘Hinged Covers weighing 34]bs.each. Mr. W. CRABTREE, 
Proctor . . : : . : : * 950,050 Borough Surveyor. 
CoviL (accepted) . «© « « + 7§0 0. O} Let BMeMillanvGlasgowss ingest Wain See £59 8 o 
For Additional Walling and Entrance Gates at Plumstead Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co., London . ‘ - 4519 oO 
Cemetery. Mr. H. H. CHurRcH, Architect, ,;Woolwich. Killick & Cockran, Liverpool ; ‘ ° - 4410 o 
Quantities supplied. B. R. Isaac, Liverpool . : : . , oye 2p lO 
Bridel ; k . : ; . ‘ . £1,146 0 Oo G. Chatton, Little Lever : : : 42 0 0 
Proctor . j : . : : > 810 0 oO T. Smith & Son, Sowerby Bridge. : : « 105 2 > 
Rackham & Bentham ‘ : : : : 560 0 Oo Seddon & Blundell, Southport : ° en Zila 
BATTLEY (accepted) . i i. : 3 j 514 0 0 ALBION IRONWORKS Co. (accepted) . . of 284.87 9 
SPRAGUE & CO. S] Mi =) L FX L. FA D BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8St., London, B.C. 
BIL1s oF QuantiTixs, Specrrications & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Puans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
__ ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

: Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


- Prices quoted on application for Deli 
Railway Station, for all varieties of pipe Batis At 33 


BATH STONE {Selected specially to suit Architects’ A ZS 


‘ Specifications and Builders’ use, 
ddress_YOCKNEY & CU., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


Annual Income, £248,000 Com i i 
: 8,000, rensation alrea 
£2 400,000. Moderate Premiums—Favourable Conditiens et 
‘oncessions. Prompt and Libergl Settlement of Claims, 


West End Office:—_8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Offce:—_64 CORNHILLE, LONDON, E.c. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


G LAZ NG WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


r 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
For Roofs, Sky lights, and Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


‘ above descriptions of work in the best style. _ 
Horticultural Work. Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


Sheets, é&c., sent on application. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, C. Ww. ENGLISH, 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.),|SPEGIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


ishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
ENGINEERS, Xc., pipehes re Omoa 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,CityRoad,London,N.|g¢9 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.,, 


i i i ial full Particulars Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
ae I a Seen oi a ees best style and on short notice. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. C, E. HORNOR, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 

Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T.y 


post certain. 
LONDON, 


PLANS, &c., best style. 
8.8 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 


BLOCK PAVING 


WOOD- VING) a 

WWE ZUZEE om (Mr. WuITE’s SYSTEM 

IE eZ FAL WK Bor Churches, Schools, TBRAY'S 
NGG j it Offices, &c. 
\ Sh \ Estimates and full particulars PATENT 
= WAN SN) on application to 


HINGES AND BOLTS. Ne _ 
THE “JUBILEE” FRICTION HOIST, 


WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 
ONE HAND ROPE, 

IMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 
in the MARKET. 

ndon Showrooms—l00 HOUNDS- 

- Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 

on application. me 

Edinburgh and York Exhibitions, 1986. 

Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887, 


HINDLE, NORTON & CO., 
OLDHAM, 


Woop PaviING AND STEAM 
JoiInERY Works, 


4 Clapham Junction, S.W. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


Aveust 30, 1889.] 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


SWINDON. 


For Making Alterations, &c., at the Queen’s Arms, Station 
Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A, 
Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 


Road, New Swindon, Wilts. 


WOOLWICH—continued. 


For Building Drill Shed for the 3rd Kent Rifle Volunteers 
(Royal Arsenal), Beresford Street. 
Architect, Woolwich. 


Mr. H. H. CHURCH, 
Quantities supplied. 


H. Flewelling , # dine 4373 10.0 Outhwaite & Sons . Naty ae ts - £2,990 0 oO 
T. Barrett ’ » 324 17 0 Kemp A : - : : : 2,938 0 Oo 
G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted) f . P3200. 2 0 Girling . ‘ é : : ’ +). 2,035 2'0.1 o 
Wallis & Sons . ; ; ; : : $4 279000508, O 
For Alterations at the Wild Deer Inn and Gardeners’ Arms Woodward & Co. . ; 3 4 3 . 2,900 0 O 
Inn, Westcott Place, New Swindon. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, R. & E. Evans. ‘ y : ‘ : 2,878 O84 O 
Architect, Swindon. J. Holloway ‘ : . : . 2,878 9 0 
G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepied ). Staines & Son . : é : d (78 2S O 
Jerrard . ; : wieted as ; Li Qo Oo 
WOOLWICH. ; Multon. & Wallis : cadet Hines abot o 
For Building Wesleyan Schools and Soldiers’ Institute, William HL. Holl - : r : 2.763 dic 
Street. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. Ki k& 2 aa] ‘ Ss : : . ‘ 2,696 ato 
Quantities by Mr. W. H. Strudwick. omic Wells Co. ; : ; * : 2,662 ae 
: ;200 0 O ; : : ’ ; : ‘ . 
untealco Bqriot yitin ae 287 > o | PROCTOR (accepted). .. , Devoe W2,6tor oF 0 
Staines & Son . A : 2 OOO OnnO 
Battley . : : . : 2,828 Oo ©,For Building Forage Store, for Messrs. C. & C. Tuff, 
J. Holloway CP te tah pe ie oh Src tr ef 8p Al yids Woolwich. Mr. H. H. CuHurcu, Architect, Woolwich. 
oc ries és : ° . : ° ». 2,700 °O O Quantities supplied. 
oodwar Cs : : 3 eT CO tO 
WoT Holloway ° ” festtow site tir, '657%°5 ! ol) Het. Holloway earoy BOART ° ie = 
Martin, Wells & Co. 4 2 4 2050" Oo” Oo Wirt aRandalts ; : i : 1,337 >i 
Kemp ily en TO al Proctor Ae OEE : net ome) 
MuLTON & WALLIS (accepted ) : yee NA taal ms) Cinines & San ; ; 1,268 oath 
ops é Martin. ‘ 1,220 0 0 
For Rebuilding the Shakespeare Tavern, Powis Street, for Mr. Woodward & Go ‘ F 1,198 0 oO 
G. H. Campbell. Mr. H. H. Caurcu, Architect, Wool-| J. Holloway ae em 1/1641 tos a 
wich. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Strudwick. R. & E. Evans. ; ’ mies alte 
Kirk & Randall, ; °£3:730 0° 0] UMfartin, Wells & Cos): s urs aut .. va eo 3eUkomne 
Proctor . . . : . , . fl 357307 00 Multon & Wallis. ‘ : : : 3 ll og8hiow's 
Staines & Son . : ‘ Ab tar wet 2f5 93,685" (0% Wallis& Sons. : : : : .  993pOF 0 
Multon & Wallis : : : a) 3,654 /coto Kemp r ; _ | 086.5 Gana 
J. Holloway . . : mer di45 ta OF 3 Battley : ‘ : . : «. GAT eOenG 
Wallis & Sons... ie lt ere 3.437 © O| GrRLING (accepted) . Ss PRC nA” gi 939 0 O 
Jerrard . : . : . . ShF353.30 29 RO 
R. & E Evans . ‘ . , . 3,255 9 O ; Ne : 
Martin, Wells & Co.. : B . 3,250 0 0 For Alterations and Additions at Nos. 125 and 126, High 
Kem 4 : ‘ G24 0u5 On. 0 Street, for Mr. Robert Webb. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Archi- 
Re eked Vain Be etek s oo. cttoe 23,047.05, 0. tect, Woolwich. 
H. L. Holloway (foo late). . « « « 3047 0 01 E.G. Covit (accepted) ‘ . £500 0 0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWINA 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 Is. 


€LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SuRnvEYING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
HsTABLISHED "1837, 


4 Ae es PORTLAN D CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
4 and Hereford Water Works. 
a Specially adapted for Con- 
ij crete Floors and Street Paving. 


] “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT 


Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
a a aN finest, most lastie, Legh sand 
ene 77 2 ma carrying, and cheapest Cement 
YiRAB ETM AR Vy in ‘the’ market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &e. 
Samyles sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE LIAS Lig, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE »~ WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘: 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


PRICE LIST. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIE 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughisman. 


Lowe Sa 
PIN SPURT DRA ING OFFICE, 
70 H 


PAVEMENT, 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
' Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby. 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


’ 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY ” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, w R 
NOTTINGHAM, 5 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } : 
$ repaired. No stoppage of | ean 

Works required. ; £ 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Mess || Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ 


Ewarls’ 346 busin t 
Hot Lightning *" 
Se Minutes: Geyser. 


J. & W.E, ARCHBUTT, 


31 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment: - 

11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.2. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenci/ 
Plata Manufacturers 
To H.M.Ofice of Works and Stationery Office, Commisstoners 
af Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 


All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
Heed a ees Original Manufacturers of Wulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 
Tilustradionts, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogue, 
No 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps, Watablished 179: 


8 THE ARCHITECT. 


[Aveusr 30, 1889. 


SUPPLEMENT 


WOODFORD. oe 

For Erecting Additions and Alterations to existing Schools at 
Woodford Green, to accommodate 750 Children, for the 
Woodford School Board. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, GE., 
M.S.A, Architect, 34 Victoria Street, Westminster. Quan- 
tities by Architect. . , 


Longley & Co., Crawley .. . . £3,000: 0 O 
Barrett & Power, Hackney em : 203. 500] OFs0 
W. H. T. Kelland, Stoke Newington .» . 3,490 0 Oo 
W. Gregar, Stratford 5 es 33339 YOO 
F. Ranger, Woodford : : 3,298 0 Oo 
Everett & Co., Colchester . 20 77 O nO 
Godfrey & Son, Clapton 3 165: :04/0 
C, Simmons, Harlesden . oa 31475010 
Solden Hipwell, Wisbech . : 2127, lOO 
D. Ellwood & Son, Sandy 8,075 lo Ho 
R. Edwards, Cambridge Road. 81073) Oo AO 
J. Egan & Co, Buckhurst Hill . 2958/0 Mo 
H. Wells, Woodford . ; ‘ 2.025 eO,10 
Lobb & Oliver, New Southgate 2,900 0 O 
F, J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 2,698 oO o 


TRADE NOTES. 


AT Glasgow on Friday the casting took place of an un- 
usually large shaft for a dynamo machine... Over seventy tons 
of metal were run into the mould, which was sunk more than 
20 feet into the ground. The casting was of Siemens steel, 
and when cold will be hollowed to a diameter of 12 inches. 
When finished the sha‘t will weigh about thirty-two tons. The 
shaft is being constructed to a London order and will be the 
largest in the world.. The casting was in every way successful. 
It will take fully a week for the metal to cool. 


WITHOUT any warning, the gas supply at Buxton failed for 
a few minutes on Thursday night Jast week, and the town was 
thrown into complete darkness. All thé street lamps, and the 
lights in the hotels, hydropathics, and Pavilion, which was 
crowded, went out. 


AT the last special meeting of the Dover Town Council two 
tenders for the erection of two footbridges over the railway 
crossings at the pier were received, one being for 1,500/, and 
the other 1,409/., the surveyor’s estimate being 8307. An offer 


van 


SP 


XTENSIVELY USED FOR ALL KINDS 


was received from an enginéering firm to do the work for 
between 400/, and 500/, but they could not undertake it at 
present. The matter was allowed to stand over. 


AFTER undergoing renovation and interior decoration in 
colour, Walworth Wesleyan Chapel and School premises has 
been reopened this week. The work has been executed by Mr. 
Charles Goad, of ‘Camberwell Road, from the designs and 
under the direction of Mr. T. E. Lidiard James, architect, of 
Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery Lane. 


SOME vacant land in front of the Salford Royal Hospital 
will shortly be enclosed and laid out as a public recreation- 
ground. The estimated outlay is 600/, It is proposed to 
enclose about 809 square yards within a low wall, surrounded by 
railings. 

THE new Board schools, St. Andrews, are warmed and’ 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


THE Southwark Foundry Company, Limited, Orange Street, 
Southwark, S.E , have opened an expensive block of premises 
designed by Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, and well carried out by 
Messrs. Holloway Bros. The Company is now ready to carry 
out all foundrywork required for the building trade with 
promptness, having put up all the newest and best appliances, 
and the situation of the works being very central for delivery 
in the City. The Company’s premises adjoin those of Messrs. 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, Union Street, S.E., the well-known 
pavement-light manufacturers. . 


A COMMUNICATION has been made to the Secretary for 
Scotland, on behalf of 171 members of the architectural pro- 
fession in Scotland, asking that the completion of the proposed 
new or supplementary charter should be delayed to permit of 
fuller consideration of the subject. Much dissatisfaction, it is 
said, exists in, the architectural, profession with the past 
administration of the Academy and its funds, which the new 
charter in its proposed form does not remove. 


THE illustrated eatalogue of Mr. H. Morell contains over 
seventy pages of designs for mouldings, drawn full size, showing 
the work turned out at Mr. Morell’s extensive works in Neal’s 
Yard, which adjoin the show-rooms and warehouses at 17 and 
18 Great St. Andrew Street, Bloomsbury. Mouldings for every 
purpose and in varied woods are effective in design, and 
gradually range upward in a scale of elaborate treatment. All 
the designs shown, moreover, are of moulded work that is 
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always kept in stock, whichis an advantage where time is of 
importance. Special designs, however, can be executed with- 
out appreciable delay, as a large and experienced staff is 
maintained. Mouldings for picture frames, mirror frames, 
&c., have had much attention also devoted to them, with the 
result that a most ornamental series of high-class designs 
have been produced. In a supplement to this list, issued during 
this year, many new and characteristic designs appear in 
connection with mouldings for picture frames. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS IN BELGIUM. 


THE principal provisions of a Bill recently passed by the 
Chambers for improving the dwellings of the working classes 
are that committees are to be instituted all over the country, 
one at least for every arrondissement, of which the members 
are nominated in part by the Government and in part by the 
provincial Councils, for promoting the construction of working 
men’s dwellings and managing the sale of them by means of 
annual payments. The committees are besides to examine 
continually the situation with regard to the dwellings of the 
working classes; to incite the spirit of economy and the 
participation in mutual aid societies ; to grant prizes for order, 
cleanliness, and economy ; to propose suitable measures to the 
authorities ; and to make annually a report on their proceed- 
ings tothe Ministry. In the case of great expropriations in 
town quarters inhabited by the working classes the committees 
are to give their opinion relative to the sale of the ground that 
has been cleared. The committees are empowered to receive 
donations of personal property and subsidies from the 
authorities. The Royal Savings Bank, which disposes of 
enormous capital, may, after the committees have reported in 
favour of the construction or the purchase of working men’s 
dwellings, advance money on conditions to be approved by the 
Minister of Finance, and take, as security, life assurances 
according to the conditions to be determined by a royal decree. 
The provinces, communes, and public charitable institutions 
are also authorised to accept donations for the erection of 
working men’s dwellings. Such of the last as constitute the 
sole property of a family are not to be subject to taxation. To 
private companies of all kinds undertaking the construction of 
working men’s dwellings a number of liberations from the pay- 
ment of various taxes are also conceded. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


ON Monday the half-yearly meeting of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company was held under the presidency of Lord 
Egerton of Tatton. His lordship said no unforeseen diffi- 
culties had arisen in the actual work of the canal with regard 
to the physical nature of the obstacles they had to encounter. 
Two large docks were very nearly finished at Salford, and the 
river had been successfully diverted to form a third arm of the 
Manchester and Salford docks. The works at Pomona Gardens 
were advanced. At Eastham very good progress had been 
made with the large locks at the entrance to the canal. Out of 
the 44,143,284 cubic yards which were estimated as the quantity 
of excavation required there were only 25,080,666 cubic yards 
remaining to be excavated. At the present rate of progress 
the whole of the excavations would be carried out within three 
years from the commencement of the canal. Sir J. Lee, in 
seconding the motion, said the neighbouring railway com- 
panies were now disposed to converge to the Ship Canal docks 
and wharves. Parliament would have to be asked to authorise 
the required works, and at a future meeting in October par- 
ticulars of the necessary capital would be submitted. Mr. 
Brown, a resident on the Bridgewater Canal, complained of the 
abominable stench arising from the canal during the summer 
months. The chairman said the people to complain of were 
the local authorities who polluted the Medlock. 

The report stated that since the last meeting several impor- 
tant land questions have been settled, and there are now very 
few remaining to be dealt with. Terms have been arranged up 
to date for 3,981 acres of land which have been purchased for 
902,025/. the amount claimed by the owners for this area 
being 1,701,8527. These figures include the lessees’ and 
tenants’ interests, and represent about 600 distinct cases, the 
majority of which have been settled without arbitration. In 
some fifteen cases it was found necessary to proceed to arbitra- 
tion, the results of which were generally favourable to the 
company. There remain to be purchased about go acres, 
consisting principally of severed lands not actually required 
for the construction of the works, and there are also certain 
claims for interference with works, water-mills, &c., which have 
still to be dealt with. There will be a large area of surplus 
lands available for resale when the proper time arrives. 
Applications to purchase from the Company land adjoining the 
canal are constantly being made. 

During the half-year good progress has been made with 
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the works. The contractor has continued to execute an 
amount of excavation which will enable him, if carried out to 
the end, to complete his contract up to time. Rapid progress 
is being made with the Manchester and Salford Docks, a con- 
siderable portion of the walls being already up to water level. 
The masonry and concrete at the entrance locks at Eastham 
are well in hand, and are in progress at the Latchford and 
Barton Locks; the excavation for the locks at Irlam and 
Mode Wheel will in a few weeks be ready for the masonry and 
concrete to be laid. The foundations for the various docks, 
locks, and other works still prove to be either in rock or other 
hard material, and the cuttings continue comparatively free 
from water, considering the magnitude and character of the 
work. The contractor has considerably increased the amount 
of plant since the date of the last report. There are now 
employed upon the work 163 locomotives, 5,466 waggons, 96 
steam navvies, I4I steam cranes, 249 pumping and other steam 
engines, and 32 steam pile engines; 2043 miles of temporary 
railway have been laid, and there are upwards of 12,000 men 
and boys and 173 horses at work. 

The trade of the Bridgewater undertaking has been satis- 
factory during the half-year. The revenue has been main- 
tained, although a portion of the Mersey and Irwell undertak- 
ing (valued at 130,000/.) has been absorbed in the construction 
of the Ship Canal. Some expenditure has been entailed in the 
provision of wharves and warehouses in place of those rendered 
unavailable. The cost of working has also been somewhat 
increased thereby. The directors have before them the neces- 
sity of providing a new boat-building yard and general repair- 
ing and engineering shops, in substitution for those at the Old 
Quay at Runcorn, which will shortly be inaccessible, and be 
otherwise interfered with by the construction of the Ship Canal. 
The increased cost of coal, iron, and other materials will add to 
the working expenses during the current half-year. 

Proceedings have during the half year been taken against 
the Company by Messrs. Wigg Brothers & Steele, and by the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board in relation to the works. 
Messrs. Wigg Brothers are the proprietors of chemical works 
situate on the Runcorn and Latchford Canal, and the con- 
struction of the Ship Canal interferes with their existing water 
access and water supply. It has always been foreseen that 
these works would cause difficulty and expense to the 
Company. The difficulty will be overcome, but the expense 
is being increased by the action of the owners of the works, 
who are throwing every obstacle in the way of the Company. 
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The proceedings taken by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board related to certain tidal openings in the estuary embank- 
ments, which were shown on the sections deposited in Parlia- 
ment before the Act was obtained, and to the positions in 
which those embankments are being constructed. The canal 
having been pushed further inland by Parliament, the engineer 
proposed to alter the position and number of the openings, and 
the approval of the Mersey Commissioners, who are the 
conservators of the river, was given to the proposal. The Court 
has, however, decided that the openings shown on the 
deposited sections must be made, but has reserved all 
rights which the Company have under their Act to close the 
openings temporarily for the purposes of the construction of 
the works, and to permanently raise the level of the sills of 
the openings to the extent of 5 feet. These powers will enable 
the Company to proceed with and complete the works. The 
claims put forward by the Dock Board with reference to the 
positions in which the embankments are being constructed 
were dismissed by the Court. The directors are being advised 
by eminent counsel, and are carefully watching the Company’s 
interests in the matter. ; 

The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board Bill, referred to in 
the last half-yearly report, was amended in its passage through 
Parliament. The Company appeared in opposition, and clauses 
were inserted and amendments made for the protection of the 
Company, which the directors consider satisfactory. The Bill 
for the widening of the Cheshire Lines Railways from Corn- 
brook to Manchester has been passed. It will cross over 
portions of the Bridgewater undertaking, and clauses have 
been inserted which will protect the interests of the Company. 

The decision on the rating appeal, mentioned in the last 
report, has enabled the Company to obtain substantial reductions 
in the assessments in other districts. 


SCAFFOLD RISKS, 


THE inquest has begun in Wolverhampton concerning the 
deaths of five men who were killed by the collapse of a scaffold 
at the Spring Vale Furnaces, Bilston. 

William Colley deposed that his brother was employed by 
Edward Probert, contractor, at the Spring Vale Furnaces. 
They were erecting a hot-air stove, and it had reached a height 
of about 60 feet, there being scaffolding both in the interior and 
outside. Robert Probert had the superintendence of the work 
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for erecting the scaffolding, and he was one of the men injured. 
He, Richard Colley, Thomas Judson, 
were on the 2oth inst. working upon the inside scaffolding. 
Witness was at work outside waiting upon them. Suddenly, 
while upon the exterior scaffolding, he heard a crash, and the 
inside scaffolding gave way. The four men fell with it. Wit- 
ness’s brother was killed almost instantly. There were four 
“ pyatts” or planks in the structure, and one of them gave way. 
Each plank was Io inches by 3 inches. After the fall witness 
found that one plank had broken. These “ byatts” were new, 
and the ends of them were put right through the iron casing. 
They were new on the previous Saturday, and were put in on 


| 


| was being erected was a blast-heating stove. The men were 


and Thomas Bennett 


at work upon the casing, which was built of steel plates rivetted 
together. The contract was with Edward Probert, and he 
found the workmen. Mr. Hickman found the timber for the 
scaffolds, under the contractor’s directions. On the 17th inst. 
Probert asked for four planks 18 feet long, Ir inches wide, and 
3 inches thick, and these were supplied to him from Mr. Eick- 
man’s timber-yards in Wolverhampton. The construction of 


_ the scaffold was entirely left to Probert—Edward Probert, the 
_ contractor, confirmed this statement as to the supply of the 


| timber. 


the Monday and Tuesday. He could not account for the | 


accident. There was not a great weight on the scaffolding, 
and just after dinner, previous to the accident, the men had 


been. The byatts did not shift an inch. 


_ spiked. Witness was asked 


He gave orders for the four planks to be placed in 
support of the scaffold, but he did not see it done. The planks 
were lashed together at the ends with ropes, and were also 
if he could account for the break- 


_ing of the plank. He replied that two men were rivetting on 
remarked that the scaffolding was the best upon which they had . 


He did not blame . 


any one for the accident.—In answer to the foreman, Colley said | 


the planks were about 


thickness. 


the plank broke when it was up in the stove, or was broken by 


the weight of the timber which fell upon it.—In answer to the | 


Coroner, witness said that the crash he heard was not like the 
breaking of timber, and added that the short end of the plank 
‘did not come out until after the crash.—Ephraim Westwood, 
boilermaker, who assisted in raising the planks for the 
scaffolding, said he considered them well adapted for the 
purpose to which they were applied. On Tuesday afternoon he 
heard a crash like the cracking of timber, and immediately 
afterwards saw the men at the bottom of the stove —The 


witness Colley, recalled, stated that the support planks were | 


taken right through the building. There were two short ones 
which went 1 foot each, and two others which went somewhat 
further. 
over. A portion of the broken plank was at this point pro- 
duced, and the Coroner remarked that in its proper position it 
should have borne any amount of weight. The jury then 
inspected the stove at which the accident occurred.—John 
Bryant, a workman in the furnaces, said that he rushed 
to the bottom of the stove after he had heard the crash. 
He found Colley lying dead and Judson insensible. 
Probert and Bennett was also there—Mr. E. Hick- 
man said he was at present in charge of the works in 
the absence of his father and brother. The stove which 


18 feet in length.—Mr. Hickman | 
remarked that they were 11 inches in width by 3 inches in | 
He also said that he should like to know whether | 


| presiding, the important question of how 
| rendered innocuous was considered. 
He thought it impossible that one could have turned | 


that side, and that probably the attendant jarring caused the 
plank to break. His son had told him that it was the best 
scaffold they had had. He had left the examination of the 
timber to his son.—The Coroner pointed out that there was no 
evidence to show how the accident had been caused, and it 
would therefore be necessary to adjourn the inquiry. As it 
stood the case was a mystery.—A Juryman remarked that one 
of the witnesses had testified to the roping and nailing of the 
“byatts,” yet there were no marks of nailing.—The Foreman 
added that there were no ropes on the ends of the remaining 
planks.—The inquest was then adjourned, 


DESTRUCTION OF SEWER GASES. 


AT a special meeting of the Sanitary Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation held on Tuesday, the Mayor (Alderman Ward) 
sewer gases might be 
It appears that Messrs. 
Nicholson, manufacturing chemists, Hunslet, make large 
quantities of vitriol and other chemicals from pyrites and 
copper, the refuse from which contains a large percentage of 
sulphate of iron. Samples of the waste product were analysed 
by Mr. Fairley, the borough analyst, and we understand, 
says the Leeds Mercury, he reported to the committee that 
while it was found that the flow of the refuse liquid through the 
drains in the particular district where the works are situated 
had the effect of destroying, to some extent, the joints of the 
pipes, at the same time it destroyed all germs, and entirely 
prevented fermentation and decomposition, and thereby 
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stopped the formation of gases of a dangerous character. Mr. 1, That this meeting hereby expresses its disapproval of any 


Fairley suggested that cisterns should be built in different 
parts of the borough, that the refuse liquid should be carted to 
these cisterns, which should have taps, and that it should be 
allowed to run gently day and night into the sewers. That, it 
was stated, would have the effect of purifying to a great extent 
the whole of the sewers of the borough. Messrs. Nicholson 
produce about eighty tons per day, and this quantity, it was 
said, they would undertake to supply to the Corporation at one 
shilling per ton. The cost of carting and distributing has been 
estimated by the borough engineer (Mr. Hewson), at about 
5,000/. per annum. It was proposed that experiments should 
be made in a certain section of the borough with the refuse, but 
that before these were begun the sewage matter and gases 
should be analysed, and the results recorded, and that after the 
experiments another analysis should be made, so that the 
results could be compared. Mr. Hannam suggested that in 
another district they should ventilate the sewers by means of 
shafts connected directly with them, and that heat should be 
applied to destroy the gases and to cause a circulation of air. 
He also proposed that the same tests should be made as in the 
other case. Alderman Emsley thought that before either of 
the experiments suggested were tried, the town clerk should be 
instructed to communicate with twenty of the largest towns in 
England, and to ask what system, if any, was applied to the 
destruction of sewer gases. He moved a resolution to that 
effect, which was carried. Even though the committee should 
find that nothing is done in other towns, we are informed that 
they are disposed to deal with the question, and see if any 
means can be adopted to prevent the nuisance arising, 
especially during hot weather, from the escape of gas from the 
gullies and sewer ventilators in the borough. 


SANITATION AT THE CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE following report of the proceedings in the section of 
Public Health are taken from the Leeds Mercury :— 


Town Refuse. 


Dr. Greenwood presented the report of the committee with 
reference to the dusting of towns. The committee recom- 
mended the adoption of the following resolutions :— 


system of middens, sewers, cesspits, dust-bins, &c., which in- 
volves the storage of filth or house refuse in the immediate 
neighbourhood of dwellings. 

2. That it further considers that in towns, villages and 
other populous places the sanitary authority should itself under- 
take the removal of such refuse from each household at frequent, 
regular, and in populous places, daily intervals, at the public 
expense, without waiting for notice to be given by the house- 
holder. 

3. That it expresses its preference for small, movable, 
watertight receptacles for the collection of house refuse or other 
excreta, in order to fulfil the essential conditions of preventing 
pollution of soil as well as air. 

The resolutions, after a brief discussion, were adopted 
unanimously, and it was agreed to submit them to the general 
meeting. 


The Sources of Lead-Potsoning in the Arts and Manufactures, 


Dr. J. T. Arlidge, physician to the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary, read a paper on the above subject. After a brief 
reference to the wide use of lead in the arts and manufactures, 
and the practical value of knowing where its effects may be 
looked for, and under what forms the metal exerts its poisonous 
influences, Dr. Arlidge proceeded with the consideration of the 
last-mentioned problem under three heads, namely :—(1) Lead 
in the solid form, as lead ore, as metallic lead, and as an alloy : 
(2) in the form of its salts, whether in powder or in solution ; 
and (3) in a mixed form, with oils and fluxes. In the form of 
ore it is productive of plumbism among the miners and 
smelters, being injurious to the former chiefly in the shape of 
dust, and to the latter in that of vapour. It is, too, asa vapour 
that it produces its noxious effects among the makers of the 
oxides of lead in the process of calcination. In the case of 
metallic lead, plumbism is a result among those who frequently 
handle it, such as file-cutters, the rollers of sheet lead, the 
makers of leaden pipes and utensils, of shot and lead foil, 
weavers employed at Jacquard looms furnished with weights, 
plumbers, casters of leaden toys and of letter-type. In the last- 
named it enters as an alloy, and as such at times affects. 
injuriously compositors. In the character of alloy it proves 
mischievous with pewterers, the makers of soft metallic 
capsules and of inferior German silver or pinchbeck. Further, 
metallic lead and lead alloys become indirectly the cause of 
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illness when employed to form utensils for the storage or pre- 
paration of articles of food or of luxury, as, for instance, snuff 
and tobacco, or in the construction of pipes for conducting or 
drawing off fluids. Even in the shape of acomb, metallic lead 
has been noted to cause its characteristic results. But more 
potent and wide-reaching effects follow the manufacture and 
uses of the salts of lead. Foremost among these are white and 
red lead, and, in a secondary place, the acetate and oxides, 
such asminium. The making of white or the carbonate of lead 
is a very large industry, destructive of health in all its details, 
and this chiefly by the evolution of dust which enters the 
digestive canal. Numerous inventions have been introduced 
to lessen the ill-results of the trade, but hitherto with imperfect 
success, and the old-fashioned method held its ground by 
reason of producing a material found by painters to have a 
better “ body,” and to cover better the surfaces painted. As 
house-painters are the chief users of white lead, they are the 
commonest sufferers in the community at large by plumbism. 
But, turning to special occupations, there is found an even 
larger proportion to the whole number using it in various 
forms and methods among pottery artisans. Again, 
its poisonous consequences are encounterea among the 
mixers of paints and colour makers, among those em- 
ploying it as a flux, or in the preparation of enamels 
or glazing materials such as are used to embellish walking 
sticks and umbrellas, to give smoothness and polish to the 
leather lining of hats, or to the exterior of straw hats, or to 
playing and visiting cards, and many fancy articles of station- 
ery, to glaze earthenware and china, or iron vessels used for 
cooking, or iron plates for advertisements, or ornamental card 
and metal boxes. Litharge is much employed by plumbers 
and engineers. It occurs in polishing powders for metals, and 
in this form is seen in cutlery and electro-plate factories, and 
in polishing brass utensils. It is a component of glass, and the 
“ mixers” now and then suffer from it, but more frequently the 
glass polishers, who dress the wheels with it. In a state of 
powder dusted on a surface, either by itself or mixed with 
other matters to produce colour, the carbonate or the oxides 
are used in the process of “ ground laying” as practised in the 
potteries, and in the preparing of coloured piper and of 
coloured type. Mixed with water and other media, the same 
salts of lead are used in adorning common earthenware, and in 
the dangerous art of majolica painting. In its commonest 
combination with oil, as ordinary paint, it has been already 
referred to as the cause of plumbism among house-painter:. 


Another class of workmen its ill effects are seen among are the 
makers of floor-cloth and of linoleum. Other miscellaneous 
trade operations in which lead plays its part as a poison are 
found in the business of lapidaries and cameo makers ; in that 
of brush makers, who employ it to colour the hair or bristles ; 
in that of picture-frame making, where the raised pattern Is 
formed by a sort of cement or putty, in which lead enters as an 
ingredient ; in the less justifiable operations of whitening 
Brussels lace, and of colouring and weighting of sewing threads 
and woven tissues ; in the colouring of vulcanised indiarubber, 
so commonly used for “feeding bottles.” But we have likewise 
to deplore the surreptitious use of lead salts, as, for example, 
of the chromate or oxide to adulterate snuff; or, for the sake 
of colour, to embellish sweetmeats ; or to serve as a component 
in hair-washes and cosmetics ; or to give false weight to cayenne 
powder. To make the survey of the sources of lead-poisoning’ 
more complete, the accidental introduction of the metal in 
articles of food may be mentioned as occurring in drinking 
water, under conditions so well studied by sanitarians ; In 
porter, beer, cider, and lemonade, or fruit juices, any of which 
may have steod in contact with lead or its alloys in the form 
of pipes or capsules ; or in bottles carelessly cleaned with shot ; 
in solid, but moist or deliquescent, food preserved in lead-foil, 
or so-called tin cans with soldered joints ; or in food cooked or 
salted in vessels on the surface of which lead occurs as a glaze, 
or else which have it enter into their structure. Lastly, whilst 
reserving the study of the symptomatology and pathology of the 
poison for another occasion, the writer remarked generally on 
its slow but ever progressive action on the economy when not 
taken in actually poisonous doses. 

The President remarked that he was sure they would all 
unite with him in offering the best thanks of the meeting to Dr. 
Arlidge for his exhaustive paper. He (the President) had 
hoped that they should have had the presence to-day of one of 
the principal white lead manufacturers in this country, Mr. 
Norman Cookson, of Newcastle. 

Dr. Eastes (hon. secretary) said Mr. Cookson had written to 
him stating that he had another engagement. 

The President said he understood from him that he had 
been extremely successful in preventing plumbism among his 
workpeople. Mr. Cookson was a gentleman who, he believed, 
of all manufacturers in this country, had taken the greatest 
amount of pains to protect his workpeople, and he told him 
(the President), with remarkable success, and he was now 
adopting some modifications in his works which he believed 
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would end in almost complete suppression of plumbism among | Dr. Thompkins moved, Dr. Caldwell Smith seconded, and 
his workpeople. Alluding to file-cutters, he thought Dr. | the meeting adopted, the following resolution :—“The Public 
Sinclair White would bear him out when he said_that they were | Health Section of the British Medical Association strongly 
a rather dirty class of people, and were rather negligent in their approves the movement set on foot by the Worshipful Company 
washing. Lead got about their hands and about their nails, of Plumbers, as serious defects in the plumbingwork of 
and they were apt to take their meals rather lazily in their | dwelling-houses are constantly leading to disease and to ill- 
workshops. That was what he found when inquiring into the | health, demonstrating the need that exists for the more rigid 
subject a few years ago. supervision of plumbers and their work.” 

Dr. Sinclair White (Sheffield) said he was eld ig be able i 
tell the President that the Sheffield file-cutters had improved. eer S55 ‘ 
They had done something to help them. Rules had been drawn The\Comtatminainon safel) rain kin ge i aires 7a 
up and circulated amongst the various workmen, and he thought Dr. Sinclair White (Sheffield) read a paper dealing with the 
they had done a good deal to diminish the amount of lead- | contamination of drinking-water by lead. At the outset he 
poisoning from file-cutting. File-cutters were not nearly so | pointed out that the behaviour of moorland waters on lead was 
careful as they ought to be in washing their hands and the dust | liable to vary exceedingly, and unless great exactness be 
off their beards, and they had, unfortunately, a trick of wetting | observed the experimenter might find himself bewildered by 
their finger and thumb with the lips, and in that way allowed | the apparently contradictory results he obtains. Thus the size, 
lead to get into the system. age, and purity of the lead piping employed, the length of time 

Dr. Whitham referred to the fact of artists taking hurried | the water remained in contact with the lead, the pressure of 
meals in their studios without washing their hands. He knew | the water inthe pipe, the temperature of the water, and the 
of several instances of this negligence amongst artists, and he | admixture or otherwise of air with the water, had each more or 
only knew of one case of lead poisoning, and that even was | less influence in determining the amount of lead which any 
somewhat doubtful. given water would take up. -It followed from these considera- 

Dr. Holdsworth (Wakefield) suggested that a resolution | tions that inferences drawn from laboratory experiments should 
should be passed conveying to the community at large, but | be accepted with great caution, unless the experiments were 
especially to manufacturers who employed poisonous materials | conducted under conditions similar to what obtained in the 
of various kinds, the opinion of the section with regard to the | actual distribution of water. 1. Deficiency of Salts, especially 
use of such materials. : of Phosphates, Carbonates, and Sulphates.—Moorland waters 

Dr. Arlidge, in replying, said he was very glad to hear from | are singularly deficient in salts ; but that this deficiency is not 
the President of the probability of some considerable improve- | the cause of their action on lead is easily proved by the fact 
ment in the manufacture of lead. It would be a great day for | that a water which acts strongly on lead can be rendered inert 
everybody concerned in dealing with lead if that could be done. | in this respect by passing it through an ordinary charcoal filter. 
It was very singular that so much time had elapsed, and that | Again, it is not uncommon to find two moorland waters having 
improved processes had not been hit upon. Alluding to Dr. | almost the same amount of salts, yet differing widely in their 
Whitham’s remark as to an artist suffering from lead-poisoning, | action on lead. 2. Presence of Sewage Matter, especially of 
he said he must be a very negligent artist who got affected by | Nitrates and Nitrites—These substances when present in any 
lead in the high art which he followed. It was a pleasure to | considerable amount have a decided action on lead, and 
hear that some steps were being taken to rescue file-cutters | plumbism is one of the evils that may accrue from drinking 
trom the consequences of their work. These men suffered really | polluted water drawn through a lead pipe. Moorland waters, 
from dirt and neglect in a great measure. He considered that | however, are very pure in this respect, and the ammonia they 
the occupation of file-cutting came within the Factory Regula- | yield on distillation is almost entirely of peaty origin. 3. Scarcity 
tions, which prohibited the eating of food wherever lead was | of Silica.—A few years ago Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, 
used in manufacture ; therefore if these men took their food at | after an elaborate inquiry, announced their belief that moorland 


their bench, they were certainly transgressing the Factory Law, | waters, which act continuously on lead, do so in consequence 
and could be proceeded against for so doing. of the smallness of the amount of silica they contain. Waters 
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that contained upwards of half a grain of silica per gallon were 
found to be practically inert to lead, while waters that had a 
continuous solvent action on lead contained less, and often 
much less, than this amount of silica. These observations 
were confirmed by laboratory experiments in which water that 
acted on lead was made to lose this property by having its 
dissolved silica increased to at least half a grain per gallon. The 
water was silicated by being shaken up with finely-powdered 
flint. Their explanation is that the silica unites with lead, and 
forms an insoluble lining of lead silicate. No other agent than the 
amount of silica present appeared to have any influence in 
determining the behaviour of waters to lead. I regret I cannot 
assent to these conclusions. That silica has some restraining 
influence is, I believe, proved, but that it is the chief or only 
factor in the problem seems to me to be in the highest degree 
improbable. The statement that waters which contain upwards 
of half a grain of silica per gallon do not act on lead _is not in- 
variably correct. Thus, water from the Punch Bowl, Hindhead, 
which contains 0 831 of a grain of silica per gallon, is said to 
act vigorously on lead. Again, Professor Williams, of Sheffield, 
has introduced definite quantities of silica, prepared by dialysis, 
into an acid water without diminishing its solvent action on 
lead. The amount of silica which moorland water will take up 
from flints, even after long contact, is very small, and in practice 
it would seem to be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
silicate by means of ordinary flints some of these waters to the 
extent of containing half a grain per gallon. Mr. A. H. Allen 
has never succeeded in adding more than a quarter of a grain 
per gallon in this way, and Professor Percy Frankland’s 
experience is of a similar character. The most convincing 
proof against the silica theory is afforded by filtering an 
actively solvent water through an ordinary charcoal filter. 
After being thus treated, the water is found to be almost inert 
to lead. 4. The Presence of a Free Acid.—It is now well- 
known that some moorland waters have an acid reaction, and 
I have been led to the conclusion that these waters owe their 
action on lead largely, if not altogether, to this cause. My 
reasons for believing that the action of moorland waters on 
lead is due to the presence of a free acid are :—First, that I 
have invariably found that the lead-dissolving power of these 
waters is in direct proportion to their acidity ; secondly, that 
filtration of an active acid water through a carbon filter removes 
alike its acidity and power of dissolving lead; thirdly, that 


the nature of the acid, or, indeed, whether it is of organic or 
inorganic origin. The opinion which has most supporters is 
that it is a mineral acid, and originally, at any rate, sulphuric 
acid, derived from the oxidation of iron pyrites. After a pro- 
longed study of the subject, this view seems to me to be incom- 
patible with the observed facts, and I believe the acid to be an 
organic one, derived from the decaying vegetable peat. In 
seeking for remedial measures I employed an apparatus which 


permits of experimenting under conditions similar to what 
exists in an ordinary house supply. With this apparatus I 
tested the solvent power of moorland water under various con- 
ditions, and before and after various modes of treatment. The 
following is a summary of the results I obtained :—1. Acid 
moorland water invariably acts on lead, and the intensity of the 
action is in direct proportion to the degree of acidity. 2. New 
lead piping is acted on more than old lead piping. 3. The 
amount of lead which an acid water will dissolve goes on 
increasing for the first twenty-four hours, when the action 
usually stops; afterwards some of the dissolved lead is 
deposited, and at the end of six days there is considerably less 
lead in the water than at the end of the first day. 4. Other things 
being equal, the greater the pressure under which the water is 
stored the greater amount of leadtaken up. This influence is con- 
siderable, but no amount of pressure will, of itself, render a 
harmless water active towards lead. 5. Other things being 
equal, an increase in the temperature of the water increases its 
lead dissolving power. 6. The addition of a small quantity of 
lime water to an actively solvent water will greatly diminish its 
action ; but it is difficult to regulate the amount necessary to 
procure a maximum effect, and if too much be added it 
increases the solvent action of the water. 7. Contact for the 
space of fifteen minutes with Derbyshire limestone broken 
into small fragments will cause an actively solvent water to 
become almost inert, but after four weeks’ continuous use the 
protection thus afforded is somewhat lessened. 8. Filtration 
through almost any kind of charcoal will cause an actively 
solvent water to become almost inert to lead, and long use does 
not diminish this effect. 9. Almost all charcoal filters and 
Bischoff’s spongy iron filters remove lead effectually, even 
when present in large amount. Remedial measures are of 
three kinds :—First, those in which lead piping and lead-lined 
cisterns are replaced by other materials, such as wrought-iron, 
tin, and glass-lined iron. These are most applicable in the 
case of new houses; and wrought-iron piping might be much 


neutralisation by limestone, lime, or‘bi-carbonate of soda has a 
similar effect. Noone has, as faras I can ascertain, determined 
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lead from the water. Nearly all forms of charcoal filters will 
do this most effectually. Thirdly, treating the water before 
distribution so as to do away with its solvent action. This is 
the most desirable way of combating the evil, but it is the most 
difficult to carry out. Hitherto conflicting opinions as to the 
efficacy of this or that mode of treatment, conjoined with the 
expense to be entailed, have discouraged many authorities from 
taking action inthe matter. Liming the water, unless it is 
done under the constant supervision of a skilled chemist, is a 
hazardous procedure. Filtration through charcoal is a very 
efficient remedy, but there is a growing feeling that the 
employment of this substance for filter beds is undesirable, and 
I entirely concur in this view. Limestone is unobjectionable, 
and, when fresh, an efficient antidote, but, unfortunately, after 
a few weeks’ use the fragments become coated with a glitty 
covering of peat, which diminishes its protective influence. 
This untoward result can, to a large extent, be obviated by 
brushing the fragments occasionally. A better but more costly 
arrangement would be to make filter-beds composed of an 
upper layer of fine sand and a lower layer of broken limestone. 
The fine sand would intercept the peaty matter and greatly 
improve the appearance and palatibility of the water; while 
the limestone, in consequence, would retain for a long time its 
protective influence. This form of filter-bed, with the addition 
of flints, is recommended by the advocates of the silica theory. 
Professor Percy Frankland has quite recently conducted some 
experiments, which show that the addition of bicarbonate of 
soda to actively solvent water reduces very largely its action on 
lead. : 

Dr. T. B. Fairclough (Mirfield) read a paper on the same 
subject. He had, he said, seen very great evil result to the 
health of individuals from drinking water contaminated with 
lead, and considered the question a most important one, 
inasmuch as it affected the whole nation. He was of opinion 
that much of the anemia and physical degeneration apparent 
in large towns was largely due to the constant drinking of small 
quantities of lead, the amount of lead palsy and lead colic 
Deing by no meansa true indication of the real amount of lead- 
poisoning in any district. Soft waters were those to be avoided ; 
yet Corporations trust to surface-water to fill their reservoirs, 
having gone to the moors for catch-ground instead of to the 
springs. Spring water was more wholesome for drinking pur- 
poses ; but if some springs act on lead they should be avoided. 
The temperature of the water, too, was an important matter, 


as warm water took up lead more quickly than cold. Soft . 


waters acted upon lead, and were therefore dangerous. Pro- 
fessor P. F. Frankland (Dundee) condemned all upland surface 
water, as not containing sufficient permanent hardness to 
render it inert ; while Mr. Allen (Sheffield) attributed its action 
on lead to the presence in it of a free acid. The author did 
not think that anything went on in the reservoir that made 
soft water dangerous, though the water taken from the 
Huddersfield reservoir, which contained a free acid, dissolved 
lead in the proportion of one grain per gallon; whilst water 
taken from the conduit supplying the reservoir contained no 


free acid, and did not act on lead more than some other soft 


waters. [The reservoir was getting low, and the authorities 
had just turned in more surface water than usual, and thus 
made the whole of it more dangerous for the time] As to 
whether pipes were lead-producing or not depended in the 
author’s opinion upon the condition of the water. New pipes 
were always dangerous, but with some waters the danger soon 
ceased—in two or three weeks or even less—an insoluble crust 
coating the inside of the pipe. Dr. Russell (M.O.H., Glasgow) 
remarked that Loch Katrine water, noted for its softness, 
formed a glutinous film on the lead, which protected it per- 
manently. An intermittent supply of water was bad, as any 
crusting or coating in the piping became dry, and rubbed off 
by the entrance of the water; a fresh surface of lead was thus 
exposed to the action of the water, and the pipes had to go 
again through the same protective process as new pipes. The 
only reliable filter to remove lead from water was one of char- 
coal ; even this soon became inert, and required. more cleaning 
than the ordinary householder could give it. Inthe case of 
soft waters the filtering should be done at the reservoir, and 
their condition made such that they might safely pass through 
lead pipes without contamination. The only safe water for 
domestic use was spring water of sufficient hardness that it 
would not take up lead under any circumstances. Soft water 
might be better for manufacturing purposes, but that should 
not be considered if the water was destroying the health of the 
inhabitants of the district supplied. One danger of drought 
was that it tempted the authorities to catch the surface-water 
too soon to turn it into the reservoir. The water should first 
percolate through the soil, there dissolving ingredients which 
gave it sufficient hardness to resist the taking up of lead in 
solution. Another danger of drought, namely, that of the 
intermittent supply, had been already mentioned. Lead- 
poisoning generally occurred more frequently in summer than 
in winter, and this was supposed to be due to the fact that in 
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of Buildings. Supplied from Central Stations, 


TOWN LIGHTING A SPECIALTY. 


Manufacturers of Weston’s Patent Dynamo and Ars 
Lamps, Hamilton’s Patent Electric Governors, Electric 
Regulators, Automatic Controlling Apparatus, and System 
for Central Station Distribution. Ceiling Switches, Cut- 
outs, and all accessories. 

Offices—55 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Works—Kingsland Green, London. 
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summer the water was warmer, and consequently acted more 
powerfully on lead. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, Dr. Tompkins 
thought that the experience of some of the London water com- 
panies sufficiently demonstrated the necessity of not supplying 
spring water, if a supply sufficiently pure could be got from the 
surface. In manufacturing centres soft water was much more 
valuable than hard water. If it was proved that soft water in 
a certain case was a source of danger through contamination 
by lead, the authorities should have the power to enforce suit- 
able fittings in the way of pipes being used. There were lead 
pipes in the market which were perfectly safe. Iron pipes 
might also be brought further into use. 

_ Dr. Roberts (Keighley) said he had found that spring water 
dissolved lead. His experience was that water passed through 
a long charcoal filter was freed from traces of lead. As to 
getting rid of peaty matter by filtration, it could be done to 
some extent, but not entirely. He thought peat did not do 
much harm. At Keighley they neutralised the acidity of the 
water by means of lime. In that way they prevented entirely 
the dissolving of the lead. 

Dr. Jessop (London), Dr. Underhill, and Dr. Deville also 
took part in the discussion. 

The President asked Dr. White whether he had any in- 
formation to give respecting the free acid to which he had 
referred. 

Dr. White said he had, but it was a very long story, with 
which he did not care to encumber his paper. He thought it 
was one of those obscure acids supposed to be derived from 
the oxidation of decaying organic matter. In the course of a 
few months he hoped to have ascertained something definite 
about the acid. In replying to what other speakers had said, 
he remarked that it was not his experience that soft water 
always acted on lead. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A COURSE of instruction has been arranged for apprentice 
plumbers at the Merchant Venturers’ School, Bristo!, between 
October 1 and the end of April. The course will comprise 
subjects specified in a special syllabus prepared by the 
Plumbers’ Company, among them being elementary geometry 
in its various relations to plumbers’ work; the elements of 
descriptive geometry, with special reference to the reading of 
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ATER BOILERS 


Suitable for use in Hotels, Refreshment Bars, Coffee Houses, Hair- 
dressing and Bath Rooms, Lavatories and domestic purposes, whereby 
the great waste of gas usual in Water Boilers is entirely avoided. 

The Automatic arrangement is so constructed that when the [ih 
water begins to boil the large gas burner is turned out, leaving only 
a small flash jet, alight, and upon the water getting below the boiling 
point, the gas burner immediately relights itself, the same action 
continuing automatically for any length of time. 


working drawings ; freehand drawing, including dimensioned 
sketches; hydrostatics and hydraulics as far as necessary to 
make pupils understand the action of simple appliances ; 
chemistry and metallurgy. Workshop practice will be con- 
ducted on two nights in the week. The course of instruction 
will be assisted by demonstrations in the chemical laboratory, 
and will be followed by examinations, at which prizes will be 
awarded by the Company. , ° 

At the examinations of plumbers for registration, held on 
Saturday, 24th, at the Guilds Institute, applicants were present 
from various parts of London, as well as Salisbury, Oxford, 
Worcester, Reading, Gosport, Swansea and Derby. The 
examinations embraced tests in joint making, lead laying, &c., 
and a set of questions relating to the qualities of materials, the 
construction of various forms of house fittings, and the prin- 
ciples of sanitation. The examiners were Messrs. Charles 
Hudson, J. C. Ashdown, C. T. Millis, G. Davis and L. F. 
Gilbert, representing the Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Nearly two-thirds of the applicants 
succeeded in passing the examinations. One-half the number 
of successful candidates were masters. 


The following is a list of the plumbers registered by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, I Adelaide Buildings, 
London Bridge, E.C., since August 1, 1889 :— 


London Journeyman. 
CoLE, E., 4 Willow Cottages, Kew Green, Kew. 


Provincial Masters. 


BAGE, F., 22 Slater Street, Liverpool. 

CaRTER, T. J., 4 and 8 Broad Street, Margate. 
DrIxoNn, J., Sandgate, Penrith. 

Dykins, W. H., 8 Stanley Crescent, Holyhead. 
GREGORY, J. P., 12 Legontium Terrace, Carnarvon. 
Hanna, A. J., 19 Aigburth Vale, Liverpool. 
HENRY, W., King Street, Castle Douglas, N.B. 
HOLBROOK, J. H, 4 Denmark Street, Bristol. 

JonEs, P. E., 289 High Street, Bangor. 

MAYNARD, D., 29 Dean Street, Scarborough. 
MUNCASTER, W. D, 57 and 59 Botchergate, Carlisle. 
RoBERTS, J. G, 35 Allen Buildings, Bridge Street, Chester. 
SHORROCKS, E, 171 King Street, Oldham. 


The Automatic Regulating Apparatus, marked A, can 
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be fitted to any existing Water Boiler at moderate cost. 


For prices and full particulars apply to the Sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturers :— 


WENHAM COMPANY, L 


IMITED, 


UPPER OGLE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Manchester Branch:—5} DEANSGATE. 
CLOSED 


if 


existing Windows, French Casements, and Doors. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Patented throughout the world. 


TIMONIALS from FIRST-CLASS ARCHITECTS. 


Birmingham Branch:—121 CORPORATION STREET. 
PATENT PERFECT SIMPLEX 
WEATHER BAR 


For all kinds of Casements opening inwards; 


~ 


AS APPLIED TO CASEMENTS AND SASHES, 


SAMUEL ELLIOTT, 
Albert Metal Works, 


AS APPLIED TO 
EXTERNAL DOORS AND FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


NEWBURY. 


First Medal of Merit awarded Great International Exhibition, BRUSSELS, 1888. 


London Offices and Show-rooms :—63 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. (opposite Moorgate Station). 


Head Office:—Newbury. 


SAMPLES CAN BE SEEN AT LONDON OFFICE. 
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SMART, C., Tarporley, Cheshire. 
WALKER, i B., Beaumaris, Anglesey ; and 


August 13. 
12737. Robert Batey, for “ Improved wedge- clasps to tighten 


GODFREY, J. S., Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, Devon (formerly | window-sashes together when closing.” 


provincial journeyman). 


Provincial Journeymen. 


ATKINSON, M. D., 33 Castlegate, Penrith. 

BAILEY, W., 56 Rossett Street, Anfield, Liverpool. 

CHARLTON, HN D., care of Messrs. Fry & McFarlane, 16 Cook 
Street, "Liverpool. 

FAGAN, T., 2 Horwick Street, Kensington, Liverpool. 

GOAD, 1. A., 48 Portland Street, Lancaster. 

HILL, E., 50 Nelson Street, Carlisle. 

Hoppay, J. G., 78 Northumberland Road, Margate. 

KENNEDY, J., 39 Goldsmith Street, Liverpool. 

Lawson, W., 9 Bridge Street, Bootle, Liverpool. 

LITTLE, T. A., 8 Stanhope Street, St. Helens, Lancs. 

Lowe, W. J., Kendricks Cross, Rainhill, near Prescot. 

MEADOWS, J., 15 Yanwarth Street, Smithdown Road, Liver- 

ool. 

‘Petia W. H., 62 Cairns Street, Prince’s Avenue, Liverpool. 

ROBERTSON, J. M., 35 Carrington Street, Park Way, Liver- 
pool ; and 

TAYLOR, R. F., 43 Frodsham Street, Chester. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


August 12. 
12680. John Judd, for ‘Improvements in expanding and 
contracting door, window, shop front guards and the like.” 
12685. Samuel Leach Kilpin, for “ An improved device 
for fixing glass and thereby dispensing with the use of putty.” 
12730. Thomas Hancock, for ‘Improvements in or con- 
nected with closing and securing gates and doors.” 
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August 14. 

12801. Richard Mill, for “ An improved ball or float cistern 
valve.” Percept 

12803. David George Hoey, for “ Improvements in the 
method of and appliances for trapping soil-pipes, drains, sewers 
and the like.” 

August 15. 

12836. William Gordon, for “ Improvements in or con- 
nected with water or other liquid cisterns or tanks.” 

12867. Henry Whitely, for ‘“‘ Improvements in draught and 
dust-excluders for doors and the like.” 

12879. Henry Gomot and William Thomas Cotton, for 
“Improvements in fasteners for doors and windows and in 
appliances connected therewith.” 

12889. Thomas Smith and Robert B. Wagner-Tayler, for 
‘An improved process for and method of manufacturing cement 
or artificial stone.” 

12890. Thomas Smith and Robert B. Wagner-Tayler, for 
“ An improved cement or artificial stone.” 


August 16. 

12928. Thomas E. Reynolds, for “ Improvements in or con- 
nected with thrust-blocks or bearings.” 

12932. John Empsom and John Hewitt (trading as Wilkins 
& Wright), for “Improvements in constructing and fixing 
brackets for cistern pulls.” 

12942. John Howie, for “Improvements in or relating to 
siphon flushing cisterns.” 

13004. Thomas Routledge, 
fastener.” 

13007. Horace Beaumont, for “ Improvements in bolts for 
doors, gates, and other objects. # 

13008. John Wilson, for “ Improvements in or relating to 
ae construction of fire- -resisting flooring, decking, and the 
like.” 

13009 John Wilson, John Berry Torr, and Joseph Went- 
worth, for “ Improvements in the construction of fire-resisting 
partitions and walls in buildings.” 


for ‘An improved sash- 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 6, 1889. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BUENOS AYRES —Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons. 
F, Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 


of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). Stone, Watford . £728 0 Oo 

CHELSEA.—Sept. 9.—For’ Building Public Library. Mr. Brightman, Watford : 714.0 0 
J. M. Brydon, Architect, 5 Cambridge Place, Albany Street, Turner, Limited, Watford : . 694 0 © 
N.W. ; HALES, Hemel Hempsted (accepted) . 595 10 o- 


COULSDON.— Sept. 30.—For Enlargement of Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the Asylums Committee, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 


FENNY STRATFORD. — Sept. 14 —For Building Board | James Leggett, Yarmouth - £582 0 o- 
Schools, Mr. Wm.*Hull; Architect, Northampton. rive ean eee 498 9 0 
GooLE.—Sept. 7.—For Building House. “Mr. H. P. Thorp, eect) Lowestolt.. 41) a 


Surveyor, Goole. 
GRIMSBy.—Sept. 12—For Building Fisher Lads’ Home. 


For Alterations at the Union Workhouse. 


TENDERS. 


ABBOT’S LANGLEY. 


Watford. 


BELTON. 


For Repairs to the Manor House. Mr. C. P. AYRES, Architect, 


For a Small Farmhouse, for Sir Savile B. Crossley, Bart., M P.. 


Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, Great Yarmouth. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria’ Chambers, Pain Riess 
e . . . . . . e . 3 

coripby. wn Webb sh he 2 KUoTwMG Baines, 

Kinc’s NORTON.—Sept. 10.—For Building Two Cottage RGwbStham 1,650 

Homes and Extension of School, Shenley Fields, Northfield. Bissett : 

Messrs. Osborn & Reading, Architects, Bennett’s Hill, Bir- Trentiidm yee 
mingham. : 5 


LLANSAMLET.—Sept. 9.—For Building Board School at 
Glais. The Clerk to the School Board, Llansamlet. 

STOURBRIDGE.—Sept. 13.—For Building Infectious Hos- 
pital. Mr. Thomas Wall, Clerk to the Guardians, Kingswin- 
ford. 


Fineheece:- : 

Wilson 4 5 
Robinson . 

D. Simmons . : . 
DOoRSE, Cradley (accepted ) 


1,521 
1,513 
1,488 
1,432 
1,418 


Mr. W. H. WARD, 


oo0o0o0000000 
e00o0o0o000 090 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


WIMBLEDON. Sept. 6.—For Building Post-office. For Erection of Kilns, &c., for Messrs. John Taylor & Son... 


The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


Messrs. INSKIPP & MACKENZIE, Architects. 
WOODFORD.—Sept. 28.—For Building Lunatic Asylum, Hitch : : ; - £1,805 0 o- 
Claybury, for 2,000. Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the Brown : z ; 1,750 0 oO 
Asylums Committee, Spring Gardens, S.W. GLASSCOCK (accepted ) 13599anOe-0 


OLING’S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by athalf turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 
fixed. 


SST 


zON 


N.B.—See that *‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E, 
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BISHOP'S STORTFORD — continued. DUNFERMLINE. 
For Erection of Malting Kilns, for Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & | For Erection of a Post Office, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Co. Messrs. INSKIPP & MACKENZIE, Architects. Works and Public Buildings. Mr. ROBERTSON, Architect. 
Glasscock . ; : ‘ : ‘ 5 £0,570 £0. 6 Duncanson : ; ; : : i3924..7- 9 
Kirk & Randall . : ; < ; E50, 355.4,01.0 Mitchell . “ A A 4 a 2 s 63,092 I§ 10 
Bell & Son- ‘ ; ‘ : 3 » 207% 0. 0 Donaldson : ; ; : att oO 0 
BROWN (accepted) . : : : : » £5,9508 0 CG Mitchell & Kinghorn 4 5 + 5g500 0 O 
BOXMOOR. ae : - : : . - 342118 7 
For Rebuilding Two Waters Mill, for the Grand Junction alMers”.. . + 3,041 0 O 
Canal Company. Mrac..P. AYRES, Architect, Warford. KINNEAR, Moopig & Co. (accepted ) ‘+ 2,946 19 0 
Neal. ° : . : » £21328 OO 
Dove . . . . . . 6) 25525) Ouro EPPING. 
T. Turner, Limited, Gaem@) << s' 65) a 22comoue For Erection of Residence and Boundary Walls on Kendal. 
G. & J. Waterman . ; 3 : . Bas Sete Lodge Estate. Mr. W. H. PERTWEE, Architect. 
Payn . coat td eee ee Beale : i. ae - £4770 0 0 
ANDREWS & Son, Watford (accepted) : » 1,900 m0: 0 Martin, Wells & Coe j ; : ; 11700 0 0 
BRISTOL. North Bros... 5 5 : : ‘ . 1,665 0 o 
For Tank Foundations and Timber Jetty at Avonmouth, for the Allen & Sons . : : 5 ‘ : : 1,640 o Gc 
West of England Petroleum Association. Mr. C. M. Falkner . : 5 ; é «6 i55O7mn0rLO 
Jacoss, C.E., 88 Bishopsgate Street, London. Dupont, Colchester . 4 : : : ae oo s ame 
J ee EN Bustos ee ; 102915 ene For Erection of Pair of Semi-detached Houses and Boundary 
For Alterations to Clifton Club. Mr. E. HENRY EDWaRDs, Walls on the Kendal Lodge Estate. Mr. W. H. PERTWEE, 
Architect, Bristol. Architect. 
A. J. BEAVEN (accepted) . . £1,588 oO oO Falkner . ; ? $ . ? : . £2,799 0 0 
Lowest of invited Tenders. Bentley. ; ‘ f : : s . 2,689 0 0 
BROMLEY. . Beale : f 4 7 5 i; 32 BEks 0. 0 
Foe Building Billiard-room and Alterations at the Beech Tree Martin, Wells & Co.. . ‘ . . - 2,452 10 0 
Tavern. Mr. Horace T. BONNER, Architect. NorTH Bros. (acc cepted reer Te 
Holloway . 4 - : ; ; ; oe 19327) HOlGO 
Shewbrooks  . ‘ - : : ; GUE go Olav FARNBOROUGH. 
Payne. * + + 3,070 © © | For Alterations and Additions to Schools, forthe Farnborough 
JERRARD, Lewisham (accepted ‘ : - 1,040 0 0 School Board. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and 
Robson . deeutY Mwyyssce mateo Surveyor, I Basinghelly Street, E.C., and Orpington, Kent. 
Pewterer’s Work. RoLowe ; ; ? £ 549. 0 0 
BROWN, Camberwell (accepted) . . .« %&F6 00 J. Otway Ramee aici, 1376 —. 
Stained Glass. D Ps ; Es 
, Payne. ; : : A mi undga le ane 
SUMMERS, Lee (accepted ) A A . 5 AT) DO ‘herman ie Sonk ‘ : i . 1,300 0 0 
CHARLTON. T. Crossley ‘ . ‘ : + 200.0 Oo 
For a Pair of Houses at Dean’s Common, for Mr. G. Chapman. Owen ‘ . . : 2 E2754 0 
Mr. THOMAS DINWIDDY, F.S.L, Architect, Greenwich. Somerford ‘& Son ‘ - , ;. A +. 24a" 50 °O 
Kennard Bros. . ; : ; : : «4,900, 0.0 T. Knight. : ° : s “, 16980" 0 
Martin . ‘ : - 4 : » S49 0O W. HOLt (accepted conditionally) : 3 . Teo SemwH 
LENG (accepted es , ; ; , ) + o45-O 7 O Durtnell (declined), 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. ; TS = Sc. HYDRAULIC 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
“RELIANCE” 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION PASSENGER LIFTS, 


ESTABLISEED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C 

: id h hitectural, ; ; : 
required by the Arc test Share Ate M he ha | and Engineering STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent 


City Receiving Offce—50 Finspury Squargz, EO. 
Estimates by return of post. 


D. RT ge te oo WEIGHT.E Gs 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS.|/ .(/ leg ae | 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY, |THE SAFEST, 


eet ae Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch ' 
from £1 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
Sold, or Worked upon Royalty. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, MOST SILENT and 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED] | ata! We Ramienie 


DRY RODS WHITE ANE. —— 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY GUARANTEED: Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 
‘BY HAVING TIMBER 


IBURNEPDIZE: 4 
_ SIR: W™ BURNED & CO = SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


= $3, GRACECHURCH ST, 5 C. 


BEST GREEN 


nonin ies = oo." > ee 
rom the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


LONDON SHOW ROOM I55. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. 
Buttermere Lake), 


ee ae ESTIMATES ON ApPLICATION|G. WRIGHT & CO, 
hes fer 


International Exhibition, — 
London, 1862, Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


*® Model Dwelling, " New 
4 JANUS” WORKS, Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney. 


castle Exhibition, 1887. 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 


ALL TYPES OF 


y/ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
* DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


J Railing, &c. 
DARK GREEN. ee QU E E N S ROA D, Heating and Asi ad Hot Water Work. 
oil Cases. 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, BATTERSEA. Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


(73 ’ 
BUTTERMERE GREEN: SLATE 0, Vortex or mua ancurteor| ‘THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE. 
; KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. wensom ce | Ho Suands Londo Wee oe | WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 
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For E 5 EAST GRINSTEAD. ? LECHLADE. 
r eo of a Guesthouse at Convent. Mr. ARTHUR E. | For Carrying out Works in Connection with the Water Supply, 
3 TREET, Architect. Lechlade, Gloucestershire, for the Faringdon Union Rural 
ete & Son ; : > h 4 - £2,940 0 0 Sanitary Authority. Mr. F. M. BARFIELD, F.S.1., Archi- 
ALL & HOOK, Brunscombe (accepted) . (25922 17° 0 tect, Surveyor and Engineer, 56 Lancaster Road, Stroud 
Green, London, N. Quantities by Engineer. 
Fr : FINEDON. Chas. East, Burford . 5 a ‘ . . 41,462 I1 II 
or Erection of Factory, for the Tingdene Co-operative Boot Jaguemomiey, Lechlade . ©...) 0.) Whemed,445 01% 5 

and Shoe Manufacturing Society. Mr. C. H. PAYNE, Drew Bros., Chalford 5 3 r et437 197 O 

Architect, Cambridge. J. PICKTHALL, Leicester (accepted) . 209,361 54) 0 

ite. : Z : , “ : . BL654. 0) 6 Engineer’s estimate . ‘ : ‘ : 4 253G3¢n7! 4 
owning Bros. -). . F , ‘ ; . 630 0 O 

e 
eat ace RO See ane p20 : 9 _ LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 

ABBOT, Fj * ; : < ; : 5 For Construction of Tramp Wards in Union Workhouse. 
, Finedon . A : ° . oe O250 0. 0 Finders 
SYA 7 gt eee ee Goo |O, Ol 
* Accepted, subject to modificati ay ; ; : E : i seo ae 
’ 4} mication. Dawson . F A : - : : . 472-1050 
Gnenanie ene : ° . . : : . Aso om GO 
For Extensive Additions to the Sugar Exchange. Bey ‘ > ; ‘ : ? j : ‘ 448 + zi 
Cane Tenders. Nash : ’ ‘ ‘ : : ‘ ; : eh 0 Oo 
. Steel, mason. nn 
J! Blacaetce., tose Wood, Dunstable : . ; : : ai. 13844, Geo 
P. Mackay, slater. 
LONDON. 
: HERNE BAY. For various Additions to the Royal Agricultural College, 
For Erection of Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady of the Camden Town. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 26 

Sacred Heart, at the Retreat. Mr. ALBERT VICARS, Great George Street, Westminster. 

Architect, Somerset Chambers, 151 Strand, London. Holland & Hannen . : : . . £1,469 0 0 
Thos. Heath, London . : s 5 £5050 oO Oo Bywaters . . . . : : . » 1,335 0 0 
Grover & Son, London . : : ‘ 7525598 70" 6 STUART (accepted) . : ° : ; . '. E253 une 
Patman & Fotheringham, London . : PLT Seo 
Chas. Trask & Sons, Doulting ‘ ; . 5,637 0 0o| For Alterations to House and Stables, No 15 Lower Berkeley 
T. H. Adamson & Sons, Ealing : . fees, 500 70 0 Street, Portman Square, for Mr. A. J. Blount. Mr. 
T. L. Greene, London : : A704 0° 'O F. M. Etcoop, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 98 Wimpole 

,Oldrey & Co., London . : ; 5 ~ Rue) = fey 6) Street. 
E. T. J. ADAMS, Herne Bay (accepted) . meaOs52195 3 Bartholomew & Co. . Z : : : . £11088 68 6 
Clarke & Mannooch. ; F : : F 849 0 O 
LEEDS. Simpson & Son 4 : ; : ; , 847 0 Oo 
For Erection of House and Outbuildings in Crab Lane, Arm- G. SHAW (accepted) . ‘ ; ; : «09% 5OR Opn 

ley. Mr. F. W. RHODES, Architect, Upper Wortley. 
Accepted Tenders. For Alterations and Repairs to No. 128 Harley Street, for 
H. Preston, Holbeck, bricklayer, &c. . ; £205 00 Mrs. Alexander. Mr. F. M. ELGooD, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
Stead Bros., Upper Wortley, joiner . ' perss-7 O19 tect, 98 Wimpole Street. 

J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater : ‘ . 27.0 0! CLARKE & MANNOOCH (accepied) .  . . £731 Io oO 


« ADAMANT. HULL.” = io_E:L.-S=E; a” ’°Ss galtaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1688 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


: And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
Registered Trade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


S313 HIGH EFHOoOrtBBORWN, LONDON, 
ZN 


(EY siccisevs\n 
= SKELSEYS > 
\\ 3 C 


XS 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 


AND APPARATUS. 
N OTI C E : Fifteen Gold and other Medals received at International Exhibitions, N O a : G E j 


and five times placed alone before any other competitor. ‘ 
CAMERAS.—Watson’s “Premier,” Watson’s ‘‘ Acme,” Watson’s Tourist’s, 
Watson’s Studio, Watson’s Detective. ‘ 
LENSES.—Rapid Rectilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landscape, Portrait. 


INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METERS, DRY PLATES, 
CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPER, ETC. 


An Llustrated Catalogue of everything required in Photography sent free to any address on application. 
Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable for every kind of work, always on hand. 
Warehouses—313 High Holborn, London; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Steam Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz? or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saying expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished for dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or old floors, with special glue and secret nailed 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON—continued. 
For Building Church adjoining present Hall, Third Avenue, | For Additional Storey and Decorative Work at 23 Pembridge 
Harrow Road. Mr. ROWLAND PLUMBE, F.RI.BA,, Gardens, Bayswater. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 
Architect. Quantities by Messrs. Fowler & Hugman. 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


W. Goodman. Holloway £8 292 0 O R. J. YOUNG (accepted) . : . 3 ; £385 9 0 
W. Gregar, Stratford é ‘ 8,100 0 O TONGEARTIEE 
Ws Shepherd, Cn deuoith 8, xt = e For Enlarging House, &c., for Lieutenant H. C. Hawker, R.N. 
Stevens, Bastow ec Co., Wandswor cig he 5 Re Mr. JOHN HILLARY, Architect, Longparish. 
Vr ee ee ‘ 1 eh of o ee ray Andover ; 3 : > Stiga. o 
Patman & Fotheringham, Theobald’s Road 192i 0 Of a Gra © Cl fol yee 1,073 0.0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 7,666 0 0 race, Clatford, Andover 1,040 
ethene AWeceminctee 7,533 ee A. SPRATT, Wherwell, Andover (accepted ) 910 0 O 
Hart Bros., Great Dover Street 7510 —0 -O LYDBROOK. 
rae Chappell, Pimlico 7,479 0 O For New Billiard Room and sundry Alterations and Additions 
F. & F. J. Wood, Mile End 7,420 0 O to Bishopswood, Lydbrook, near Ross, for Mr. McCalmont. 
J. Holloway, Lavendes Eile 73co o o| A.J. BEAVEN, structural alterations and additions (accepted ). 
TREASURE & SON, Noel Park (accepted) 6,992 0 o| W. EDKINS & SONS, aoe ae decorating mansion 
acceple 
For Rebuilding Nos. 35 and 354 Duke Street, Aldgate. Mr. G. TUCKEY, peeks ie (accepted). 


DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street. 


GP Tis PROS... All of Bristol—no competition, 


; 6 NORTH SHIELDS. 
mi eran S sy ee c é o | For Erection of Wesleyan Methodist Chapel. Lieut.-Colone 
C. Williams & Co. 49 0 0 HASWELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, North Shields. Quanti- 
Jonrs & Co. (accepted) 40 0 0 ties by the Surveyor, Newcastle on-Tyne. 
N. & R. Reed, N tle. d F ; ‘ 
for Decorative and Sanitary Work at 33 eRe avin Crescent, eh btn Brod: i ithe Shieldé ay ae oo " a 
ee Loa ee eh JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and John Hutchinson, Tynemouth . ; Fp ener 
Tampa swag bale treet, Gilbert Park, North Shields 699941 2 
A. W. Hammond -£496 10 0} J. & W. Simpson, North Shields and Blyth | 
Tar eapPelae oc ew Oe 
J. MARTIN (accepted 4 3494 OWD OULTON. 


For Two Pairs of Cottages, for Sir Savile B. Crossley, Bart, 
M.P. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEy, Architects, Great 
Yarmouth. 


For Sanitary and Hot-water Won at 97 St. George’s Square, 
for the Rev. Canon Blackley. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, 
C.E, Architect and Surveyor, 34 Victoria Street, West- 


; James Leggett, Yarmouth - £956 O80 
minster. Cork & Beech, Yarmouth . 822) o o 
T. A. OWERS, Westbourne Park (accepted). Samuel Norman, Blundeston : 795 0 0 

(No competition.) | Arthur Bedwell, Lowestoft . (ew cS 


For Alterations and Repairs to Drainage and Sanitary Fittings 
at 31 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, for the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Durham. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, C.E., Architect 
and Surveyor, 34 Victoria Street, Westininster.. 

W. H. T. KELLAND, Stoke N ewington (accepted ). 
(No competition.) 


SALISBURY. 

For Erection of new Schools at Fisherton Anger, for 480 
Children. Mr. FRED BATH, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., Architect, 
Crown Chambers, Salisbury. Quantities supplied. 

H. J. KITE, Fisherton (accepted) .. - £3,029 I0 oO 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED @ 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


‘Surveying and Mathematical Instroments, 


THEGDOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, .CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWINA 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


~Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 48, 
‘Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


NLLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO AMY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Sunvnyrne List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


HSTABLISHED "1837, 


5 ee RES ‘PORTLAN D CEMENT 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2 500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\, 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
\\ and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


ff] “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


= Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, 


PRICE LIST. 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Term3. 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
70 PAVEMENT, E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 
‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
I repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


Specialty: THLEGRAMS— 


finest ahet crete be ea | PrizesMedal, divexpool aiixhinibiea miese 7 Awards “Blackburn, Nottingham,” ®.€ 
eneh ah ee ot | Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. L 
es, making jomte in sanitary pipes internal slusso, cousels SEYSSEL a 
foundations, &e. J ’ 
Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by AS P H A LT E, WwW M a WO O L LA M S & C O b> ] 
JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball » Bridgwater. &eo. 


Original, Makers 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


Guaranteed 


Witenin Posen EStantisnep 1844, 

ND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
ae U f. LiAs Limz#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
ae 8, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 

c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE = WorRK. 


’ 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, FurAtnE and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNSE. 


Agents for tie “FROSTERLEY ? 
alwiys 01 had. 


MAR>LES 
| 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 
ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LUNDLEY” QUARRIES 
ANCASTER, Nsark GRANTHAM. 


FREE FROM ARSENIO. 
Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes, 


Srecial facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
Esumates for Private Patterns free. 
Kindly note‘‘ Trane Mark,’’a Bale of Wool branded W and 
tw» Lambs suspended. 
SOLE ADDKESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
8Qu4RE), LUNDON, 
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SALISBURY —continued. WATFORD. 
For Building the Bishop’s School, Chapel, and Workshops in | For Alterations to Eastbrook House, Queen’s Road. Mr. C. P. 

Exeter Street. Messrs Joun HARDING & SON, Architects. AYRES, Architect, Watford. 

Howell & Dean, Knoyle . ; ' i £2, 630 19 oO T. Turner, Limited ~. ‘ F : . . £288 0 oO 
H. Cooper, Salisbury : : > : ZAQT COULO W. B. Neal. : , : ‘ : ‘ «/ 272. 0°70 
W. Q. Cole, Amesbury. . ? d 2enz45541 O'0 Judge & Eames . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ » 255 0 0 
Webb & Co., Salisbury. ; : : » Gai OO G. Wiggs. é . ‘ : : i245 Oy 9 
G. Harris, Salisbury . ? ; : 2.407, 0) 0 Andrews & Sons . ‘ : : : A of, 244 04-0 
iP Dawkins, Barford St. Martin : : ee 322 OO C. Brightman : ; ; ‘ é : a, 219 10.0 
E. Hale, Salisbury . : : ; . fe. 2704 02.0 Clifford & Gough ; ; : ‘ , 729: OL 2 
E. Witt, Salisbury. . : é : om, 249 ns ze O G. & J. Waterman 2 . : ‘ i ¢aZl2. Ono 
Jerrard %& Stevens, Salisbury : «fte2zz100..O 50 H. M. DOVE (accepted) P A <f 1205, 100.0 

W. J. & C. S. YounGc, Salisbury (accepted y) @ek2,05 3600; 0 All of Watford. 

H. Knight, Bournemouth . : omzjo§o2 oo20 WOODFORD 
J. Crook & Sons, Saunanetcaibaes : * 2,039 9 © | For Additions and Alterations to Board Schools at Wood- 
For Building a mixed School at Southboro’, for the Rev. ee ee ee CIE y* AIEEE y 
H. Dearden. Messrs. BRETT A. ELPHICKE & ALBERT Langley & Co : ied : £3 600 OF 1B 
HOWELL, Architects, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. Hasretend Power i p ; 3,566 0 Oo 
Mansfield, Tunbridge Wells. . é Lijs2zesen © iellasa ; ; j ; ' , Mia 156 © oO: 
J. Jarvis, Tunbridge Wells. BS Pth eoetdid6Grr ome Gregar Pi See aan A fn sates Ge330,.6 08 OF 
Punnett, Tunbridge . Magy Gel? welis444 40 Od Mangere ent eke; . 3,298 0 Oo 
GALLARD & SON, Southboro’ * Apats395410v1 0 Coe ce Lea ee fiaiihe de 3,277.0 0: 
* Accepted, subject to deductions Godfrey & Son... ie et 3,165 0 0. 
; STOCKBRIDGE. ares 3,147 0 0 
For New Drains, &c., at the Stockbridge Union Workhouse. Hipwell . : ’ . ; ‘ h 3.120) SOL 
Mr. JOHN HILLARY, Architect, Pages Seep Ellwood & Son . ‘ ; A ‘ ’ . 3076 £0 Om 
Gilbert, Stockbridge . ; : : HY 328108710 Edwards . ’ : ; ‘ , , ; 3,073 0 Oe 
i, Beale, Andover : : - ‘ : SAt106' 70} 0 Egan & Co. ; : ; i : ; . "2.9058 “ome 
Macklin, Winchester . d ‘ i : Beto ZF 1ONTO Wells . : . . f f } . 92.924" 8 of 
Crocke, Southampton . ; : ; LOB Aico Lobb & Oliver . . f } F ; . 2,900 0 oO 
C. GRACE, Andover (accepted kd : , SwteoOeLost/o Coxhead . : f : : ; é . 2,698 0 oO 

: SWANSEA. 


For Erection of New Offices in Fisher Street, Swansea, for 
Messrs. B. Evans & Co. Mr. H. C. PorRtsmMouTH, Archi- 


tect, Swansea. Quantities by Architect. TRADE NOTES. 

Thomas, Neath ; : , 5 f £3 532 © oO | Two cases were recently heard in the Appeal Court, in one of 
Hilton, Swansea : : P ; s 3,290 O o| which the assuring company successfully defended an action 

Rees, Aberavon ; P ; 4 : . 2,984 4 7 , brought in respect of a death from taking poison by mistake,. 
Billings, Swansea. : 2 : : . 2,850 0 o| while equal success attended the refusal to pay for a death on. 
Morgan, Swansea. ‘ : 4 : . 2.798 oO o | the railway, which was said, by the defendants, to have been: 
Bennett Bros., Swansea . : . 2788 12 9 | occasioned by exposure to “obvious risk” We learn that the: 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea : . 2650 0 © | company concerned is not the Railway Passengers Assurance 
David, Swansea ; - 2,542 0 oO | Company, and that its policies do not contain the words on 
JENKINS Bros, Swansea (accepted) . : . 2,325 0 O' which the defence was in each case based. 


IMPROV Ee wp 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


SRARRRARRRRLPPPPIPFP LILI L FFF FFI FILIP LI LLFOLLFOLPPLFIPOLFPOLPOLP_rPPP POPP PPS 
 onipe are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATGLIFF, LONDON, £., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HoMAN RopGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No, 4,004B. “3 . ‘““ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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TENDERS have been received for the first section of the 
projected system of railways in China, running from Pekin to 
Chinkiang. The sum estimated for rails and plant on this line 
is fourteen millions sterling. 

THE Dalvy College, Edinburgh, is warmed and ventilated 
ly means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

THE foundation-stone of the new head-quarters of the 
2nd W. Y. V. Royal Engineers has been Jaid by Mrs. 
Dawson, of Weston Hall. The trowel was presented to her by 
the Mayor on behalf of the officers. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. William Bakewell, architect (who is an officer in 
the corps), and will be carried out under his supervision. The 
cost of the building will be 4,coo/, The contractor is Mr. 
Joseph Pullan, of Leeds. 

MESSRS. JOHN FINCH & CO, of 20 City Road, have 
obtained, in competition, the contracts for counters, desks, 
and internal fittings at the branches of the Alliance Bank at 
Brondesbury, Clapham, and Notting Hill, of which Mr. 
F, Pincher is architect. 

THE Clyde Trustees have expended on new works since 1846 
the large sum of 5,050,994/., and in addition it was necessary to 
expend much on keeping the works in repair. Last year the 
maintenance and dredging cost 110,746/. 

THE tower of the Manchester Town Hall was origina'ly 
pointed with mortar, which has not stood well owing to tke 
atmosphere of the city. The tower is now being repointed in 
cement. 

THE tower of the Mormon Temple at Salt Lake is now 
raised to 149 feet, and will reach a height of 210 feet be- 
fore it is completed. At first it was intended to finish the 
spires from their present height in wood; but now it has 
been thought best to use granite entirely. The building is 
covered with a fireproof roof, and is ready for interior improve- 
ments. 

THE Corporation of Dublin have decided to apply for a 
loan of 50,c00/., to carry out a scheme of electric lighting. It 
is proposed to apply the system of illumination in the first 
instance in the lighting of the streets and premises from 
Nelson’s Pillar to St. Stephen’s Green, and through Dame 
Street, Parliament Street, Grattan Bridge, Mary Street, and 
Henry Street. Estimates made by the borough surveyor and 
Mr. Manville indicated that provision for 10,0co lights would 
suffice for the existing demand, and that a capital of 43,0004. 


hi 


lh 
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would provide the engines, boilers, dynamos, and all plant, 
including underground mains of size sufficient to meet the 
increasing demand which might be anticipated as further 
improvements were made, and existing patent rights expired, 
cheapening the supply of electricity. This estimate the com- 
mittee had raised to 50,coo/., to provide for buildings and 
contingencies. 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


THE Chairman .of the Hornsey Local Board, Mr. H. R. 
Williams, narrates the history of the unsuccessful Alexandra 
Palace as follows :— 


The doors of the Alexandra Palace and Park are again 
closed to the public, and another brief but sensational period 
of its chequered and unfortunate history has for the present 
ended. Two questions naturally force themselves upon tke 
public for consideration, viz. (1) What is to become of the 
135 acres of the Alexandra Park reserved by the Muswell Hill 
Estate and Railway Act, 1866, as an open space; and (2) Is it 
possible to utilise the palace with advantage as a place of 
instruction for the people? 

The Alexandra Park Estate originally consisted of about 
480 acres. By the Act referred to about 238 acres were 
devoted by the company as a park in perpetuity, provided they 
were allowed by Parliament to make and maintain railways in 
convenient directions over their estate, and to enter into agree- 
ments with the Great Northern, the Great Eastern, and the 
Edgware, Highgate, and London Railway Companies, and to 
divert certain public footpaths within the limits of their 
estate as shown upon their plan, all which were authorised by 
the said Act, which further stipulated that ‘‘the palace and 
park should continue to be a place for public resort and 
recreation,” and that “the public shall have excess thereto 
at all reasonable times, subject to the observance of such rulés 
and regulations as may from time to time be prescribed by the 
said company, or other the owners or lessees for the time being, 
for the proper order, preservation, and management thereof 
and of the palace buildings, works, and other property therein, 
subject also to the payment of such reasonable sums as may 
from time to time be prescribed for admission to the grounds, 
palace, &c.;” the other 240 acres were unfettered by any public 
rights, and could be dealt with by the company as building 
sites, or otherwise, at their discretion. 


CHANDOS SVE ES 
CHARING CROSS, * 


LONDONNS, 


SPECIALITE MEDIA-VAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


: LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria S8t., 


A _— 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, rf eri ReEOW & CO. 2 te ara 


TEBBUTT’S Parent “SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
0. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 


£2 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 


‘Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


- Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &ec. 


Railway Station, for all varieties o 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


Contractors or Builders for the due performance o 
beers or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates. 


*Government Departments. 
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On the failure and winding-up of the Alexandra Palace 
Company in October 1876, the whole of the estate and effects 
were taken over by the London Financial Association, to whom 
the company was very largely indebted. In 1877 the associa- 
tion applied to Parliament and obtained leave to divert 75 acres 
from the portion which, by the Act of 1866, had been reserved 
for the use and recreation of the public in perpetuity, on the 
ground “that the receipts had been found inadequate to the 
maintenance of the palace and grounds on so large a scale,” 
and that “such diversion would tend to the future success of 
the undertaking.” This reduced the reserved or public portion 
of the park to 163 acres; but as 28 of these are leasehold and 
held for a term of 99 years from Lady Day, 1864, at a rental 
of 840/. per annum, it can hardly be said that they come within 
the purview of the Act as a reserved portion in perpetuity. 
There remain, therefore, only 135 acres to the public out of the 
238 originally reserved, or little more than one-half. _ 

It appears from the report of the London Financial Asso- 
ciation, dated February 1888, that the quantity of building land 
belonging to the estate sold to that date amounted to 41 acres, 
and realised 51,1877, or an average of 1,248/. per acre. That 
left them with about 245 acres (exclusive of the leasehold por- 
tion) to be disposed of. I believe I am right in saying that very 
little, if any, of this land has since been sold, and that the 75 
acres given over to the association in 1877 remain in very much 
the same state. Some activity, however, has lately been shown 
in developing these portions of the estate by the formation of a 
road now in course of construction, and the building of a new 
Station by the Great Northern Railway Company in its vicinity. 

In the session of 1883, and again in 1884, Bills were pro- 
moted in Parliament by the London Financial Association 
which, had they been allowed to pass, would have alienated the 
whole of the remaining portion of the land reserved as a public 
park in perpetuity, and allowed the association to sell or other- 
wise dispose of it as a whole or in lots to the speculative 
builder ; nor is it at all certain that they will not again apply to 
Parliament to satisfy their self-imposed conditions, and to 
release the park from the obligations to which it is now subject, 
‘by which the public would be deprived for all time of the use 
and enjoyment of this necessary and unique open space ; at all 
events, such a determination is foreshadowed in the speech of 
the chairman at the half-yearly meeting of the association. He 
reckons, however, without his host in calculating upon “the 
help of the London County Council” in the passing of such a 
Bill, the members of which are more interested in preserving 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


BILus oF Quanritrzs, SrgciricaTions & Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper 
Mounted Papers, 


For Roofs, Skylights, and! y, or 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.),|/§ 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London,N.|gg9 CHANCERY 


Write for Iliustrations, Tes‘imonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free), 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed by return of 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


yPRINTING WORKS, 


than in alienating open spaces ; but in this case it is beyond 
their jurisdiction, and will be dealt with when the time comes 
by the Middlesex County Council, which body will no doubt 
recognise the rights of the public in the matter in a way hardly 
likely to be helpful to its promoters. It would surely be much 
better for the association to realise the large quantity of vacant 
land at their disposal on this estate before going to Parliament 
for powers to use the park for building purposes, and deprive 
the public of a much-valued open space, which I need hardly 
say would provoke fierce opposition, not only in the north of 
London but elsewhere. 

Writing to me on the subject of the 1884 Bill the late Mr. 
Fawcett said :—“ I think that to use this fine space for building 
purposes would be so deplorable that I hope the Bill will be 
strenuously rejected in Parliament.” Such was the opposition 
outside, that in both cases the Bills were withdrawn by their 
promoters before reaching the second reading. 

Another attempt was made in 1886 to obtain from Parlia- 
ment a portion of the park on the plea that it would be useful 
for railway purposes. A Bill was promoted by the London 
Financial Association, which, while providing for the sale or 
transfer of the short length of railway from Muswell Hill to the 
entrance of the palace, proposed to take another slice from 
the land reserved for and belonging to the park. My letter on 
the subject canght the eye of the late Lord Redesdale, who, on 
my pointing out to him personally that the five acres now pro- 
posed to be taken was a portion of that reserved by the Act of 
1866 for the public use, made short work of the clause by 
striking it out, adding an emphatic “ You can’t have it” to the 
agent of the Bill, which settled that business for the time. 

The history of the palace itself is a somewhat remarkable 
one. Built originally with materials used in the construction 
of the International Exhibition of 1862, it was opened to the 
public on May 24, 1873, and was destroyed by fire on June g 
following. ~During the fourteen days it was open to the public 
it is said-to have been visited by 124,000 persons. Encouraged 
by their apparent success, and while the work of destruction 
was still in progress, a hasty, but, as events have proved, an 
unfortunate resolution was formed to rebuild it, and upona 
much larger scale. It now covers 7} acres, and has an 
enormous hall (capable of seating 12,000 persons), besides 
numerous other spacious compartments—such as concert-room, 
theatre, winter garden, conservatory, lecture-room, hall for the 
exhibition of works of art, picture galleries, reading-room, 
exhibition and bazaar departments, coffee and dining saloons, 
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and a number of smaller rooms and galleries ; but, with all its 
advantages, beautiful for situation as it is, it has failed, and 
that disastrously, to answer the purposes for which it was 
intended, notwithstanding the sensational, and at times 
questionable, amusements which have been provided for the 
entertainment of the public under successive managements. 

What the future of the palace may be it is at the moment 
impossible to determine. At the late meeting of the proprietors 
one of the directors is reported to have expressed a doubt 
‘“‘whether the palace would ever be a valuable asset to the 
association.” He is not the only one to express misgivings on 
that subject. No doubt it is a big failure and a bad asset, and 
has hitherto stood in the way of acquiring the park for the 
public. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre once described it as a “white 
elephant,” while others have said “ pull it down”; but it should 
be remembered that during the last few years there has been a 
remarkable development in popular and technical instruction, 
as illustrated by the erection of the People’s Palace in the East 
of London and the development of Mr. Quintin Hogg’s great 
establishment in the West, and the desire for such centres of 
light and Jearning, notwithstancing their grest cost, is shown to 
exist in every part of Lordon, while their utility is universally 
acknowledged. Unfortunately for the Alexandra Palace its 
very hugeness is against it, and seems to acd to the difficulty 
of its immediate approptiation for any useful purpose ; although 
it has two great lines of railway to its doors ard is easily 
accessible from many parts 0° London, its locality, it must be 
admitted, Jacks, at all events for the present, the density of 
population by which the other two centres referred to are sur- 
rounded. Population is, however, fast overtaking it ; like an in- 
vading army the buildings are rapidly approaching its very 
doors, and in a few years at most it will be encircled by an 
ever-increasing multitude, to whom a people’s palace would be 
of incalculable advantage. 

One great drawback to nearly all our open spaces is the 
want of shelter and other accommodaticn, especially in wet 
weather. Many poor children out for a holiday not unfre- 
quently get drenched by the heavy summer showers, their 
clothes spoiled, and their health injured. Hampstead Heath 
or Highgate Woods are but poor places in a thunderstorm. 
Could the palace and park be opened free to the public, tens of 
thousands of school children would be taken during the 
summer months to this beautiful spot, more especially if shelter 
were provided for them, as it easily could be in this monster 
building. Dalston, Kingsland, Hoxton, Hackney, Shoreditch, 


Holloway, and even Bow could readily reach it by railway 


in wet weather without much expense, and without any fear of 


injury to health. It could, in fact, be made a holiday resort 
even in wet weather. 

In addition to this, if a portion of the palace could be 
set apait for a collection-of plaster casts of some of the 
great works of art to be seen in Continental cities and else- 
where, it would add to the interest of such an establishment, 
and ultimately lead to a greater display of art treasures. 

I am informed that such-a museum would be popular among 
art students, by whom it could easily be reached by a short 
railway journey from nearly all parts of London. Sooner or 
Jater North London must have its people’s palace, and I hope 
its museum also ; and I submit that some portion of the income 
of the City Parochial Charities Fund, which is said to produce 
50,0002. a year, might with advantage be expended in the pur- 
chase of the Alexandra Palace and Park, supplemented, as it 
would .be, by local and other subscriptions. I have every 


reason to think that the London Financial Association would -. 


gladly dispose of this property, and upon fairly reasonable 
terms. In any case, the magnificent park ought not to remain 
closed to the public for any lengthened period, and I can only 
hope that the publicity given to these suggestions may open up 
a way to.secure its dedication for the free use and enjoyment 
of the public. 


THE GLOUCESTER BATHS SCHEME. 


AT the meeting of the Gloucester City Council, which was held 
last week, the following report of the special committee was 
read :— . 

Your committee beg to refer to their Jast report, which was 
presented to and adopted (with very slight modification) by the 
Council on March 26, 1889. From that report it will be seen 
that the lowest of the original tenders obtained for providing 
public baths amounted to 8,499/. (exclusive of suggested extras, 
which would have increased the amount to 9,162/), and that, 
after making certain modifications and reductions in the plans 
and specification, the committee obtained revised tenders, and 
recommended the acceptance of the lowest (7,065/), with 
ccrtain extras and an allowance for contingencies, amounting 
together to 7,5-0/. The Council, however, passed a resolution 
adhering to the amount originally fixed “as the cost of the 
buildings, with the necessary fittings and appliances,” namely, 
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6,000/.,and reconstituting the Baths Committee, with instructions 
‘to consider and report upon the whole question, paying due regard 
to the limit as to cost. In their subsequent report the committee 
‘expressed the opinion that unless the Council were prepared to 
sanction an expenditure considerably above the aforesaid limit, 
the best course would be to omit part of the work, at any rate for 
the present ; and also passed the following resolution, which was 
approved and adopted by the Council on March 26, 1889:—“ That 
the amended plans be not materially altered, but that, having 
regard to the limit of cost fixed by the Council, the erection of 
the Turkish baths and half of the private baths, namely, those 
on the left side of the main entrance, be omitted, at any rate 
for the present, in which case the remainder of the work may 
be carried out for about 6,000/., or possibly less.” On subse- 
‘quently revising the plan for the purpose of carrying’ the fore- 
going resolution into effect, your committee directed the archi- 
tect to increase the height of the main walls of the swimming 
baths from 12 to 14 feet, and keep the thickness thereof as 
shown in the original plans; to face the main front of the 
buildings and the inside of the swimming and private baths 
with Wilderness or Cattybrook bricks; and finish both ends 
of the swimming baths and the private baths, lavatories, &c., 
with a dado of glazed bricks ; and to provide for concrete and 
general materials of the better qualities specified in the original 
specification. The plans and specification having been thus 
settled, the quantities were again taken out by Mr. Godwin, 
and all the contractors who tendered on the former occasions 
were invited to tender again on a form comprising—General 
Estimate, omitting Turkish baths and left wing of private 
‘baths ; Estimate A, for facing with special bricks the west wall 
‘of the first-class swimming bath, against which the hot rooms 
of the Turkish baths will join if afterwards erected ; Estimate B, 
for fencing on east and west sides at rear of the site; Estimate C 
for private baths on left side of main entrance. 

The particulars of the tenders received (omitting fractions) 

are as follow :— 
General iN B. Cc. 


: Estimate. Tptel. 
King Bros. moa 3946) 450, £465, 406,960 
William Jones Py eOageol +12 GOp a eASG hye 75 252 
ID, Cayones, %-Co.. . .6;913,, 2918 51 AD7e wats 479 
Clar-dge & Bloxham . 6,995 II Ae SL Sin why 500 
Stephens, Bastow& Co. 7,002 13 44. 548 7,608 
Henry A. Forse. TG j00. 17 49 566 7,928 
W. Cowlin& Son . 7,349 14 yf = spl 7,985 
W. Lean & Son. » 8,400 44 65am 0227 0.125 
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It will be seen that the lowest of the foregoing tenders consider- 
ably exceeds the limit of 6,000/. fixed by the Council, and your 
committee are of opinion that it would not be wise to attempt 
to lessen the cost, either by reducing dimensions or by using 
materials of an inferior quality ; and, further, that it would be 
a serious mistake to omit the private baths on the left side of 
the main entrance, as such omission would completely spoil the 
front elevation, and render it impossible to provide first- and 
second-class baths for both sexes. As it appears quite impos- 
sible to carry out any plan that will be satisfactory to your com- 
mittee without exceeding the limit of cost fixed by the Council, 
your committee deem it best simply to present their report 
without making any recommendation. 


Alderman Knowles proposed that the report of the committee 
be adopted. The Baths Committee lost no time after their 
appointment in purchasing a site on exceedingly good terms. 
It contained 4,6c0 square yards, and with the buildings on it 
was bought at 1,500/., at the rate of 6s, 6d. per square yard. 
The Corporation had lately sold 1,220 square yards of land 
near this site at 800/, which was at the rate of 135. IId. per 
square yard. Therefore, it would be seen that the Corporation 
made an exceedingly judicious purchase of this site, which 
served as a sort of link between the old and new city. Alder- 
man Knowles entered into the history of the committee’s work, 
and said that they came before the Council with their report, 
and asked the Council to decide whether they would spend 
more than 6,000/. on baths and have a building which the 
committee could recommend, or whether they would stick to 
the hard and fast line of 6,000/, by which. the committee were 
bound, and have such a building as they could not recommend. 
The committee said advisedly they could not get an efficient 
building at 6,000/. 

Mr. Estcourt did not think the Council wished to bind the 
committee to the hard and fast sum of 6,000/., but to leave them 
a reasonable limit of 500/. or 600/. 


Mr. Powell said the committee were in the difficult position 
of being bound by the 6,000/. limit. He pointed out that there 
had been a tender at 7,500/. for the complete scheme, includ- 
ing Turkish baths. He did not wish to throw any obstacle in 
the way, as he was exceedingly anxious to have baths, but he 
maintained that it would not be wise to spoil the thing for the 
sake of a few hundred pounds. Several large ratepayers had 
spoken to him on the necessity of having Turkish baths, and 
he thought their wishes were entitled to consideration, He 
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hoped some medium course would be adopted by which Turkish 
and swimming baths would be provided. 

Alderman Mott said Mr. Powell had forgotten that the 
7,500. was the price for baths with reduced quantities and 
inferior workmanship, which the committee could not recom- 
mend. If they wanted buildings properly finished, including 
Turkish baths, they could not get them for less than 9,000/. or 
10,0004. 

Mr. Platt pointed out that the 6,960/. was the price for 
buildings with the improved front. The committee did not 
wish to exclude the Turkish baths, which would cost an extra 
1,500/. 

Mr, Allen said the Council were bound to go beyond the 
6,000o/. The extra annual charge would only be 37/7. Let each 
of the 36 members lend 3o/. for five years without interest, and 
the thing could be done. 

Mr. Peters hoped the Council would not let 1,000/. stand in 
the way of their having complete baths. He advocated 
Turkish baths, and said they would be the only things in the 
building likely to bring in a return to the ratepayers. Their 
establishment would prevent many Gloucester people going to 
Cheltenham and elsewhere to spend their money, and also 
attract residents suffering from rheumatics to this city. 

Mr. Murrell was of opinion that the Council had better 
break through the resolution not to spend more than 6,000/. 
The majority of the citizens were in favour of baths. 

Mr. Bruton shared to the fullest extent the regret expressed 
by previous speakers that Turkish baths had been omitted. 
There was a question about legal power, and he should like to 
ask the town clerk whether the Council could borrow money 
for the erection of Turkish baths. 

The Town Clerk said the Local Government Board had 
already sanctioned the borrowing of the money to erect 
Turkish baths. The point was not altogether free from doubt, 
but the Board had decided that the money could be borrowed. 

Alderman Knowles thought he might gather that the major 
portion of the members were in favour of carrying out the 
baths scheme completely and thoroughly. It was for the 
Council to say whether they would withdraw the 6,000/. from 
the instructions of the committee, and tell them to carry the 
baths out in their entirety. If so, he would suggest going back 
to the original premium drawings, and carrying them out with 
the alterations as made by the committee and fallen in with by 
the architect. He was speaking of the plans on which the first 
tenders were sent in. 


Mr. Langley-Smith proposed, and Mr. Allen seconded, that 
the resolution with regard to the 6,000/. expenditure be rescinded, 
and this was agreed to. 

Mr. Knowles then proposed, “ That the question of provid- 
ing public baths be referred back to this committee, to report 
upon the best method of carrying out the entire scheme without 
reference to the limit of cost of 6,000/.” 

Mr. Powell seconded this, and it was carried. 

Alderman King said that, as his sons were connected with 
the tenders, he wished to have his name taken off the Baths 
Committee. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Harding’s Patent Globe Castors.—The globe castor has 
been designed as a really effective and satisfactory castor for 
furniture. The castors are constructed on the principle that 
the globe or ball is the roller, and they have all the other points 
of perfection in a castor on the ball-and-socket principle. The 
round, light, hollow globe, whilst it slips upon its bearers per- 
fectly, and rolls evenly and truly, enables the castor to be made 
large enough to carry any reasonable weight, and also to be an 
ample foot for even the largest articles of furniture. The 
globe chamber has three anti-frictional rings, which run round 
it horizontally, as bearers and guides for the globe. These 
present to the globe the smallest possible frictional surfaces, 
and guide it evenly and truly in ail its movements. They also 
reduce its hold within the chamber to the least possible: to 
less always than its hold upon the floor or its covering, and 
thus insure its rolling upon the smoothest surfaces and under 
even the most absurdly heavy weights. They likewise prevent 
matter which may adhere to it, obstructing its progress. 
Having vertical bearing, they sustain their burden at the 
greatest advantage. They also fasten on in a manner at once 
secure and unique, and admit of various styles in the formation 
of the leg. They are not liable to break down, nor come off, 
nor get out of order. Nor do they injure the carpet or other 
floor covering, nor make noise, nor require lubricating or other 
special attention, and they will, if they are applied correctly 
and treated rationally, last as long as the article of furniture to 
which they are attached. Thus they have none of the defects 
of the wheel castor, nor of the ball-castor, and are pronounced 
by practical men, who have tried them upon furniture, as by far 
the most perfect castor ever produced, and evidently “the 
castor of the future” for all superior furniture. 
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EDINBURGH STREETS AND DRAINS. 


THE Streets and Buildings Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council estimate the expenditure for the repair and mainten- 
ance of the streets, courts, foot-pavements, footpaths, and other 
works undertaken for the public safety in the year from May 15, 
1889, to May 15, 1890, at 50,830/,, and the receipts on account 
of this expenditure at 5,850/. They also estimate the expendi- 
ture for the formation and maintenance of sewers and drains, 
including the sums to be paid to the Water of Leith Com- 
missioners, for the same period at 13,0c00/., and the receipts on 
account of this expenditure at 200/, Last year for the repair 
and maintenance of the streets, &c., the estimated expenditure 
was 41,625/., and the estimated receipts were 5,500/.; and for 
the formation and maintenance of sewers, &c., the estimated 
expenditure was 11,505/., and the estimated receipts were 570/. 


ELASTIC BY-LAWS IN EXMOUTH. 


ON August 19 a fire broke out ina house in Chapel Street, 
Exmouth, and the tenant, his wife, and three children lost their 
lives. At the adjourned inquest the surveyor gave evidence 
which will indicate the character of the building. The report 
is taken from the Exeter Daily Gazette :— 

Mr. Burridge, examined by the Coroner, said :—I am sur- 
veyor to the Local Board. The document produced is my 
report as to the plans of the house burnt down. It is not the 
first report, but the final one, as approved by the Local Board. 
The final report is dated March 31, 1883. There are three 
other reports previous to the final one as to the proposed con- 
struction of these houses. 

The Foreman asked that the surveyor’s reports on these 
plans might be produced and read. 

Mr. Herbert Adams put in the reports, which were read. 
The first was dated February 21, 1883, and stated that plans 
had been submitted for converting the premises in Chapel 


Street, the scene of the late fire, and the public hall into four | 


dwelling-houses. The surveyor proceeded to state that the 
plans were not in accordance with the by-laws. There were no 
plans of the second floor, no plans of the third floor, and no 
block plan. The plans showed that the by-laws were infringed 
as to the extent of open space provided for each house, and , 
the party walls were not of the proper thickness. 

Mr. Thorne called attention to the minute of the Local 
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Board report. This report stated that “ After some discussion 

it was resolved that Mr. Warren be required to amend the 
lans.” 

‘ The report of the'surveyor of February 28 was then put in, 

and in it he stated that the amended plans did not provide 

sufficient space. 

Mr. Thorne said the minute of the proceedings of the Board 
thereon was, “ Resolved, that the plans are not accepted in 
their present form.” 

The report of March 7 was read, in which the surveyor 
reported the receipt of amended plans, which he must leave to 
the Board to decide. 

Mr. Thorne pointed out that the minute to the first amended 
plans was, “That the surveyor report the plans as not in 
accordance with the by-laws, and that the clerk do write to 
Mr. Warren that he must not proceed with the building, or he 
will be liable to penalties.” There was a letter written on 
February 28 by the clerk stating that he was directed to return 
the plans, which the Board could not pass, as the conveniences 
in the back-yard were most objectionable. Although there was 
not sufficient room to give 150 feet of space to each house, that 
might be got over if a water-closet was provided for each. In 
the meantime he gave him notice not to go on with the build- 
ing. After the report of March 7 there was this letter :— 
“ With reference to your proposed houses in Chapel Street, 
I am directed to inform you that they are not in accordance 
with the by-laws, and that you are not permitted to proceed 
until a proper plan is submitted. If you do, the Board will 
proceed to recover penalties.” septs 

In the report of March 21 the surveyor said the amended 
plans for three houses had been received. As the plans showed 
150 feet of space at the back of each house they were in accord- 
ance with the by-laws. 

Mr. Thorne: The minute states—“ The surveyor reports 
that the plans showed 150 feet of space at the back of each 
house. Resolved, that the plans be passed.” Roemg 

The Coroner: There is nothing relative to the height of the 
party wall. Do the plans show the height of the party walls? 

The Foreman: They are not shown. 

The Surveyor: In 1886 the Exmouth Local Board en- 
_ deavoured to get the eighth old by-law requiring party walls to 
pass through the roof repealed, but the Local Government 
Board would not allow it. From that time the Board never 


| enforced the eighth by-law making the party walls come through 


the roof. 
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Mr. Sherwin: I should like to hear the correspondence, for 


this is a very extraordinary application. ; 

Mr. Carter: It was a regulation, but it was found very 
objectionable in this respect, where houses did not stand 
exactly on square lines. When Exe View Terrace was built— 
a block of large houses—application was made to the Local 
Government Board, and they consented that the walls should 
be carried up to the slates and the slates bedded in, and after 
that time we continued to do so, and many houses are built in 
that way. : 

Mr. Sherwin: In his report the surveyor mentions that the 
yards are in accordance with the by-laws. Did he, before the 
Board approved these plans, report that the whole of the plans 
were in accordance with the by-laws ? 

The Surveyor: It only says that there was 150 feet of space 
at the back of each house. I leave it to the Board to decide 
as to the party walls. 

The Foreman: You did not report that the party walls were 
in accordance ?>—No; it was for the Board to decide as to the 
party walls. 

The Foreman: The by-laws specify that the Board should 
have plans of each floor ?—Yes. 

The Coroner : And there was no plan of the top floor? 

The Foreman: There are no plans for three floors, no fire- 
places, and no means of ventilation. I noticed in the surveyor’s 
report that he did not approve of the plans because one floor 
was not shown. 

The Coroner: The by-law says, “ shall deposit plans for the 
lower floor, and if required by the Local Board plans of the 
other floors.” 

The Surveyor: These floors were not in accordance with the 
by-laws, but they do not demand every floor, but a section was 
shown. 

The Coroner, reading the by-Jaw with regard to the party 
walls being carried through the roof, said these party walls did 
go through, or even up to, the roof. 

Mr. Sherwin : I should like you to note No. 6 by-law. It says 
the walls of any new building should be approved of by the 
Local Board, and then it goes on to speak of the exterior walls, 
but it does not specify the way in which the interior walls 
should be constructed, so the surveyor has no possible power to 
say what they should be It does not appear that even the 
Board had the power to decide what the walls should be of. 

The Surveyor: The model by-laws enforce party walls not 
less than 9 inches in thickness, and no wood in it. 
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Mr. Carter: There is another point relative to the windows. 
Clause 16 says that any inhabited room should have at least 
one window at least one-tenth the area of the room. Now Mr. 
Burridge speaks in his report of the windows not being in 
compliance with the by-laws. 

The Surveyor: No, the windows are carried 
the plans were approved. 

The Coroner: Would it be important in this case? 

Mr. Carter: It would be most important. In this case the 
window at which the poor fellow lost his life is not of the size 
resdtes fp by the by-laws. Take the area of the room, is it one- 
tenth: 

The Surveyor : No, it is not. 

Mr. Perry: In this case the joists run into the party walls, 
which are 4} inches thick, and consequently their ends are in 
the next house. 

Mr. Thorne, at the request of the Coroner, read the by-laws 
relating to party walls, which required that no joists should be 
brought within four inches of the external face of such walls. 

The Surveyor: It was sanctioned. They never enforced it. 
It was the same with regard to carrying the party walls up 
through the roof. They made a mistake when they rescinded 
it. Mr. Carter was the first builder who wanted it rescinded, 
and he carried it out over in Exe View. 

The Coroner: I cannot go into what Mr. Carter did. You 
have no right to make that remark. 

The Surveyor: I don’t know. 
Mr. Cooper, a juryman here. 

The Coroner: You have no right to make that remark. — 

The Foreman: As it has been suggested that the Local 
Board passed plans showing timbers going through the party. 
walls we should have information if this was authorised. I 
never heard of it. 

Mr. Carter: After the statement of the surveyor, I think we 
should call upon the Local Board who passed the resolution 
made with regard to Exe View Terrace. 

The Coroner : Exe View Terrace, certainly not. 

Mr. Carter : With regard to the rescinding of the resolution. 

The Surveyor : With reference to the 4}-inch party walls 
there the Board sanctioned such walls, and you cannot put 
timber into them without violating the by-law. 

The Coroner: It comes to this—that the Board sanctioned 
putting timbers in in violation of their laws. 

The Foreman: If the Board sanctioned such walls there is 
no necessity for the timbers going through. There are special 
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means laid down in the model by-laws for preventing these | 


timbers being carried through. By the fact of the Board 
authorising 43-inch party walls they did not sanction the 
timbers going through. 

Mr. Thorne called attention to the last clause of the by- 
aws. 

The Coroner said it provided that no joists should be 
brought within 4 inches of the external face of the walls unless 
with the sanction of the Local Board. 

A Juryman: But Mr. Warren had not the sanction. 

Mr. Harris: But they passed the plans, and that gave 
sanction. 

The Foreman : But the plans show that the joists do not go 
through the party walls. The joists go from front to back 
instead of through the party walls. 

The Coroner : How do you acconnt for that ? 

The Surveyor (pointing to the plans): Easily ; here is a 
section showing the joists pass through the party walls. He 
added that certain persons were speaking for the sake of 
talking. 

The Coroner: They are well qualified to form an opinion. 

The Surveyor : I don’t know about that. 

The Coroner reminded the Surveyor that he was there to 
give evidence. 

The Foreman, after looking at the plans, said: It is quite 
clear it was as the surveyor said. ‘There are two frontages, one 
in Fore Street and one in Chapel Street. From the Fore Street 
front the timbers would be shown as going through the party 
wall. The surveyor was, therefore, perfectly right in .saying 
if you regard it from this front that the joists would go through 
the wall of the empty house. But the plans of both houses are 
shown. 

Mr. Thorne : It does seem to me very desirable to keep in 
view this question—is it suggested that the fire extended from 
one house to the other by reason of any breach of tke by-laws ? 
It is not so said. If they were ever so much violated no one 
says Mr. Gidley’s house was set on fire, because the fire came 
through the wall. 

.Mr. Harris : I understand you to say that these plans have 
been passed by the Local Board, and that Mr. Warren carried 
the building up in strict accordance with them. 

. The Surveyor: He carried it up in strict accordance—more 
than nine out of ten do. 

-Mr. Harris: I suppose you mean that in some cases there 
are small deviations? 


The Surveyor: The deviations here are good ones. 

Mr. Perry: As far as I can see the deviations are not 
material. 

Mr. Carter: I don’t think the building was carried up as 
required by the by-laws. 

The Foreman: As was said just now, I think that any 
deviation has nothing to do withthe loss of life. 

Mr. Thorne : Nor in consequence of anything accepted by 
the Local Board in these plans which were not in conformity 
with the by-laws. ; 

The Coroner: I do not know whether any of the jury will 
express an opinion on that matter. 

The Foreman: I only say as I said just now. 

Mr. Thorne (to Mr. Burridge): You said the window was 
not in accordance with the by-laws, but. were they not the 
windows of the building burned down, and there being existing 
windows the Board did not compel him to pull down the front 
walls ? 

The Surveyor: No, and the reason he did not was that he 
would have spoilt the cornice going over his shop. 

Mr. Thorne : Can you tell me how much less than a tenth 
of the area they were ?—Not much ; not many feet. 

Mr. Carter: Do you mean to say to the jury that these 
windows which existed in the second floor are the same 
windows which existed in the Albert Hall?— Yes, I con- 
sider so. 

Mr. Carter: Answer the question correctly. Will you tell 
us that this window is the same as existed in the Albert Hall 
(pointing to the plan) >—No; that window there is not. 

Mr. Thorne : What window is that ?>—In Fore Street. 

Mr. Thorne: Weare not inquiring now into Fore Street. 
It is not the same as Gidley’s house ; confine yourself to that. 

Mr. Carter : Now answer the question and let the public 
know. Are these (pointing to the plan) the same windows 
that existed in the Albert Hall? — They are in the same 
openings 

Mr. Carter: Are they the same size? — They are part of — 
the windows. 

Mr. Carter: Why did not you put it in a correct manner? 
they are part of the windows. ; 

The Coroner said that he understood that one window was 
divided into two. 

Mr. Carter: Yes; but if it had been the same as was at 
the Albert Hall the people would have been able to have jumped 
out. 
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"% The jury added a rider to their verdict of accidental death, 
to the effect that greater control should be given to the 
Local Sanitary Authority over the internal construction of 
domestic dwellings. 


THE IMPERIAL DOCKS SCHEME. 


THE project entertained by shipowners of constructing a 
“co-operative dock” on the Thames is so far, says the Times, 
from being a visionary one that plans for the works in connec- 
tion with it were deposited in the Private Bill Office last year, 
though no Bill has been actually proceeded with in Parliament 
up tothe present time. The general idea of the scheme is to 
construct a deep-water dock system between the Victoria 
Docks and the river, chiefly on freehold ground, the greater 
part of which is vacant, while a portion is occupied by works 
owned by the Pontoon Dock Company. The area of land to 
be acquired will be about 34 acres on the north side of the 
Woolwich Road and about 56 acres to the south of it, When 
the works have been fully carried out the water area of the 
new docks will be about 52 acres. It is intended to call this 
new dock system ‘The Imperial Docks,” and several of the 
jJeading shipping companies and private shipowners have ex- 
pressed their approval of the scheme. 

The Imperial Docks, if they come into existence, 
the Boston and New York Harbour plan, 
‘which is said to be the cheapest known. 


are upon 
a system of working 
The prime cost will 


the works necessarily have to be stronger than in a river. 
project comprises an outer basin or merchandise docks, and an 
inner basin or service docks, with ample dry dock accommoda- 
tion. The outer basin will contain 29°35 acres of water space 
available for vessels to float in. The area of the quays and 
jetties is 2,143,000 square feet (over two-thirds of that of the 
Royal Albert Docks), and the quay frontage is 14,600 lineal 
feet (being only 2,000 feet less than that of the Royal Albert 
Docks). This basin is to be approached by a lock 600 feet 
long by 85 feet wide, leaving 36 feet at ordinary spring tides 
over the sills, and with a depth of water at lowest neaps of 
323 feet. The quay accommodation for vessels loading and 
discharging in the outer basin is equal to eighteen vessels, with- 
out taking into consideration the quays available for barges and 
small craft at each end of each bay. The narrowest width 
between each bay or dock is sufficient to allow two of the 


widest class of vessels and four barges to lie abreast, six vessels 
in all at the same time. A double railway will surround this basin 
and run on to each quay. There will also be a barge lock, per- 
mitting of the entry or exit of barges at any state of the tide, 
which in itself will give greater freedom inthe handling of large 
ships than is possessed by other docks. 

The inner dock, for the service of the liners, will include 
the existing graving docks, workshops, and pontoons belonging 
to the Victoria Graving Dock Company, which is in liquidation. 
Between the graving docks as they exist on the Ordnance map 
and the Victoria Docks of the London Dock Company is a cut, 
on which a hydraulic lift is situated, the freehold of which 
belongs to the Victoria Dock Company, but is leased to the 
Victoria Graving Dock Company for an unexpired term of 
sixty-nine years, at a rent of 500/. This lease would probably 
be acquired by the Imperial Decks. By excavating and 
deepening the graving docks and dredging away the bays on 
their west side, 23 25 acres of water area can be provided for 
vessels dry-docking or lying up for repairs or otherwise, quay 
accommodation being found for eleven vessels, apart from any 
space in the centre or vessels lying in double tier. Here 
it is proposed, in addition to the hydraulic docks and graving 
docks, to erect three or more dry docks. 

As regards the cost of the necessary works, it is estimated 
that the outer and inner basins, both fully equipped, will cost 


| respectively 430,059/. and 324,010/,, making a total of 754,078/. 


Other expenses bring the total cost up to about 875,0co/,, and 


j : _ to this sum interest during construction would probably have to 
be relatively low as compared with docks: at seaports, where | 


The | 


be added. 

Among the advantages of such a new dock to shipping 
frequenting the Thames are said to be—(1) a saving of the 
35. to 3s. 6d. rebate upon railway-borne goods ; (2) cheaper 
lighterage, because of the barge locks always being open; 
(3) passengers and carted goods being able to drive along- 
side ; (4) avoidance of damage from weather, barges loading 
under cover of the jetties ; (5) absence of tugs, as they will not 
be required ; (6) saving of the time spent by clerks, labourers, 
and goods moving about by a circle railway linking up the butt 
ends of each jetty; (7) saving of time for bunkering while 
loading and discharging ; (8) liberty to shipowners to conduct, 
or contract outside for, the discharging as well as the loading 
of their vessels. It may be added that the site of the pro- 


posed docks is nearer for the London cart traffic than the 
Royal Albert Docks, which is a consideration of some import- 
ance. 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE following circular, the terms of which have been approved 
by the President of the Local Government Board, is being 
forwarded, in accordance with his suggestion, to the clerks 
of the Boards of Guardians and sanitary authorities of the 
kingdom :— 

Gentlemen,—At the personal suggestion of the President 
of the Local Government Board (the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, 
M.P.), I beg leave to invite your particular attention to the 
accompanying report of the proceedings of the highly influential 
and representative deputation which recently waited upon him 
to ask his official aid in promoting the great public movement 
which has been in active progress during the past five years 
for advancing technical education among plumbers, and secur- 
ing the national registration of the qualified plumbers of the 
United Kingdom. 

It is unnecessary to occupy your time by referring in detail 
to the serious evils hitherto and now suffered by the public 
through defective and unsanitary plumbers’ work, or in remark- 
ing upon the anomalous circumstance that while it has long 
been the practice to require that medical practitioners, drug- 
gists, and others dealing with matters affecting the health of 
the community should possess sufficient training and prove 
their qualification before undertaking their duties, there is not 
at present any corresponding safeguard to the public in respect 
of plumbers, upon whose efficiency the health of the public is 
even more largely dependent. 

It will suffice for the practical object of this communication 
to direct your attention to the fact that the whole subject has 
been very fully considered ; and, with the approval and assist- 
ance of a large body of municipal and sanitary authorities, 
medical officers of health, architects, educationists, and 
publicly elected representatives of each section of the 
plumbers’ trade, a system has been carefully organised by 
which the educational status of plumbers may be elevated, and 
the registration of qualified men provided for throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

The system is being carried out in convenient centres by 
publicly elected Boards composed of representatives of the 
public and the plimbers of the locality, upon conditions 
securing the best possible guarantees of impartiality and 
efficiency. 


Diplomas or certificates of a uniform kind are issued to | 


qualified plumbers, and registers of those holding such 
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; one that had fallen was of spruce timber. 


diplomas or certificates are now available for public use in 
most of the chief cities and towns of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

It will be apparent to you that, in order to fully effect the 
important object in view, the-organisation by which the move- 
ment is now being carried on will require the support of 
legislative enactment, pending which the object is being and 
may be still further promoted by the voluntary co-operation of 
the public and their representatives. This communication is 
made in the hope that you, on your part, will lend your aid to 
the attainment of that object by requiring that all plumbers 
engaged in the buildings under your control shall be registered 
men. 

In adopting this course you may do so in the perfect 
assurance that the system which has been organised has the 
full confidence and support not only of the leading members of 
the plumbers’ trade, but also of the leading sanitarians through- 
out the kingdom.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

W. H. BISHOP, Master. 


SCAFFOLD RISKS. 


THE adjourned inquest on the bodies of the men who were 
killed by the collapse of a scaffold at Springvale Iron Works 
(See “Contract Reporter,” August 30) has been held. Mr. 
William Scott, builder, Bilston, said that at the request of the 
police he had examined the remains of the timber used in the 
erection of the scaffold. He saw the boards from the scaffold, 
and a byatt that had supported one side of it. The three 
remaining byatts were in their positions in the stove. The 
Witness considered 
that it had broken whilst in its position in the stove. In 
answer to the Coroner, he said that spruce was a very uncer- 
tain timber to depend upon to bear well. However, only five 
men were employed upon the scaffold, and there was nothing 
in the appearance of the byatt likely to indicate to its users 
that it was not safe. The byatts which still remained in the 
stove had been placed in a proper position. Nailing the byatts 
or lashing them with rope would not have prevented them from 
going. The only way to prevent that would have been to run 
a pole underneath them. As an independent person witness 
did not attach any blame whatever to the persons who put up 
the scaffold. It was not usual to test byatts before they were 
used, and witness should not attribute negligence to those who 
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erected the scaffold because they did not test them. The 
evidence of Robert Edward Probert, one of the injured men, 
was then read. In answer to the Coroner, the jury said they 
were satisfied that no criminal negligence had occurred. The 
Coroner said that he placed great dependence upon Probert’s 
evidence. He thought, however, that it was rather soon to 
have the men hammering before the boards were put in position. 
A verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death ” was returned. 


S7d/P RAILWAY. 


THE Aberdeen harbour engineer, Mr. William Smith, 
M.Inst.C.E., has patented several appliances for the transport 
of ships by rail, by which the car containing the ship is ren- 
dered as flexible—both vertically and laterally—as an ordinary 
railway train, and the ship is at the same time constantly water- 
borne, the same as if at sea, on 5 or 6 per cent. of its own 
weight of water. These apparently impossible results are fully 
proved and illustrated by a beautiful set of models of ship, 
railway car, and ship railway made to Mr. Smith’s instructions 
by Messrs. Hall, Russell & Co., engineers and shipbuilders, 
Aberdeen, and which were fully explained on Tuesday by Mr. 
Smith to the members of the Chamber of Commerce. Ship 
railways now appear to have come within the range of engineer- 
ing practice, and a railway on this system crossing the narrow 
isthmus from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
has recently been begun to be constructed. The cars, 
however, for this style of railway being perfectly rigid 
over their whole length, the ships seated on indiarubber 
pads, the railway lines require to be made excessively 
rigid, dead level, and dead straight. To ascend or descend 
from one level to another requires the interposition f 
immense hydraulic lifts, and to turn the least degree an even 
more enormous turntable. Mr. Smith’s plans obviate these 
disadvantages entirely, besides keeping ships constantly water- 
borne, and making their transit by rail safer than by sea, and 
far cheaper and swifter than by canal. The objects of the im- 
provements worked out in Mr. Smith’s drawings and working 
models are to keep a ship of any dimensions constantly water- 
borne upon the car, with a uniform pressure over the skin of 
the ship upon a film of water forming a small percentage of its 
weight ; to make the car sufficiently flexible vertically to admit 
of the usual railway gradients; and to make the wheel ba-e 


sufficiently flexible laterally to admit of curves, shunts, points 
and crossings, and passing places on the multiple line ship 


railway. These results have been successfully attained by the ~ 


contrivances’ of hydraulic cushions, sectional cars with adjust- 
able sides, and the compound bogies. The model ship 
railway consists of four parallel railway lines, on two of 


which at a time the ship railway car runs. These two | 


are connected with the other pair of lines by a “shunt,” 
consisting of a pair of curved railway lines, with double 
sets of points and crossings. In addition to the illustration 
of curves, points, and crossings on a multiple line railway, the 


model shows gradients of 1 in 50, and the changes from this ; 


steep gradient to the level at the top and bottom of the inclines. 
The model ship is 3 feet 6 inches long, representing a steam- 
ship of about 2,000 tons burden, and has been loaded to repre- 
sent the equilibrium and immersion of such a steamer fully 
laden with cargo. A glance at the rough model of the hydraulic 
cushion made experimentally by Mr. Smith makes apparent 
the principle on which vertical flexibility is given to the car, 
and the ship at the same time kept waterborne. The principle 
is that illustrated as the “ hydrostatic paradox,” or “ hydrostatic 
bellows,” viz., that the upward pressure of liquids at any 
point is governed by the same laws as the downward pressure 
of the liquid, but is independent of the form of vessel and of the 
quantity. A heavy weight is supported or balanced on 
a bellows filled with water, from which a small pipe is 
carried up to a height sufficient to give a head of water 
pressing within the bellows to counterbalance the weight. 
At the ‘sea end of the actual ship railway a submerged 
shipway is built, consisting of the railway inclined to a 
gradient of I in 50, resting upon a bed of masonry, leaving 
the rails in high relief, and enclosed within a small wet 


dock. The car is made up of sections attached to each other . 


by hinges at the bottom to suit the length of the ship to be 
carried ; the sides are adjusted to the width; the hydraulic 
cushion set in position to form a bed for the ship ; and the 
whole is run down under water till the bottom of the car is 


below the bottom of the ship. The hauling up of the car | 


carries the ship along with it, letting it gradually settle on to 


the hydraulic cushions as they rise on the car, neither the vessel 


nor the car requiring further adjustment. The great field for 
the future retention and use of ship railways for flexible cars is 
believed to lie more in the direction of inland navigation, as a 
distributor of ocean vessels direct to the destination of their 


freights at the large inland manufacturing and trading cities 
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of Europe and America. Mr. Smith, who has been appointed 
a member of the International Congress of Maritime Works, 
which meets in Paris in October in connection with the Exhi- 
bition, has sent to the Council a paper on the subject of the 
conveyance of ships overland. 


—_— ee 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN THE LOIRE. 


THE United States Consul at St. Etienne, in his last report, 
says that a society was then being formed there under the 
name of “ Société d’Art et d’Industrie de la Loire,” with a view 
to developing the commerce and industry of the department of 
the Loire, and furnishing its artisans with the means of 
extending their instruction in the trade to which they may 
belong. For this purpose the Society is to establish at 
St, Etienne a combined museum and library containing works 
of industrial art, models (either original or in the shape of 
reproductions), drawings, engravings, photographs, and books, 
all of which articles will be selected with exclusive reference 
‘to the existing industries of the department.. Annexed to the 


library museum will be a bureau of commercial information, in | 


which will be found for the use of merchants and manufac- 
turers such documents, foreign as well as French, as may be 
of interest to them. It will also contain all information sent 
by consular agents to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and by French Chambers of Commerce established in foreign 
countries, &c. The Society will further establish a bureau of 
industrial consultation where the members will receive advice as 
to the improvement of their looms and other machinery, and 
where also such plans, models and designs as may be submitted 
to the Society will be corrected free of expense. The head- 
quarters of the Society are to be at St. Etienne. Branch 
Societies will be established at the centres of population of the 
department, as at Roanne, Montbrison, St. Chamond, &c., and 
through these branch Societies application for books and models 


from the library museum at St. Etienne will be made. As regards | 


the organisation of the Society, in the department of the Loire 
two artistic branches of the Loire predominate, that of the 


ribbon trimmings (rudanerie passementerie) and that of arms; | 
these constitute the two first sections of the museum, The | 
ribbon trimming section, in the division of patterns, will contain | 
the most remarkable samples of the workshops of St. Etienne, | 


‘and of the other centres of production, manufactured in the 


| den, and Hamburg. 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Connected with these 
samples will be a collection of silks and other textile fabrics of 
European, Chinese, Japanese, and other Oriental countries ; 
embroideries of all styles and periods; pictures of flowers, 
both native and exotic ; sets of various #o/z/s of decoration and 
ornamentation, &c. This collection is intended to serve to 
manufacturers and their designers as elements of technological 
study of inspiration in originating new designs. All these 
articles will, on demand, be sent to the houses of members of the 
Society. In the commercial division will be found samples of all 
the productions of the day of foreign manufacturers, with indica- 
tions of the prices for which they are exported, &c. ; and these 
samples may be likewise borrowed by the members. Themuseum 
is also to constitute a kind of exhibition of weaving, in forming 
a collection of all the original “types,” old and new, of the 
looms and other machinery employed in the entire world by 
manufacturers of ribbons and trimmings. As regards the 
second section, that devoted to arms, it is said that the 
Museum of Artillery at St. Etienne offers already a consider- 
able collection of models, which, through galvanoplastic and 
other reproductions of the originals of the museums of artillery 
at Paris, Cluny, Moscow, Madrid, Turin, &c , may be rendered 
easily and at little expense very complete. Joined to these 
models will be photographic reproductions of pictures repre- 
senting hunting and shooting scenes, of pictures of animals, and 
of everything useful to the designers and engravers of arms for 
field sport. The commercial division of this section is to be 
organised on the same principle as that of the first section. 
Specimens of new foreign arms will be carefully looked for 
and collected as soon as they make their appearance in the 
market. The third section is devoted to iron industries. 
Consul Malmros says that a prejudice, which fortunately is now 
dying out, has hitherto classed articles of ironmongery and of 
locksmiths’ work as not belonging to the artistic industries. 
This, he states, is an error not shared by the French and 
Germans. The latter have established art schools for articles 
of ironmongery at Remscheid and at Iserlohn, and they have 
given a considerable place to works of the locksmith in 
their art museums at Berlin, Nuremberg, Munich, Dres- 
This section is to be organised on 
the same principle as the first two sections, and will con- 
tain typical models and specimens of all foreign, especi- 
ally German, manufacture. There will be three classes 
of subscription to the Society—first by members called founders 
(membres fondateurs), fixed at a minimum subscription of 
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109 francs ; second, ordinary members, minimum subscription 
25 francs ; and third, associate members, minimum subscrip- 
tion 5 francs a year. In conclusion, Consul Malmros says, 
“The plan of this Soczé/é d’Art is excellently conceived, and 
well worthy of imitation by other localities, in which industries 
admitting the application to them of art are carried on. It is 
significant of the progress made in such industries by other 
nations, and of the danger threatening from their competition, 
that even in St. Etienne such an institution as this library- 
museum should have become a necessity. For here, three 
hundred years of work and experience have developed a race 
of artisans in whom superior manual dexterity and delicacy of 
taste seem to have become innate, and one can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that no centre of industrial art can dispense 
with a museum, if in St. Etienne it is found indispensable for 
the further improvement of its workmen. That a museum of 
art applied to industry is the best means to complete the 
education the workman has received during his apprenticeship 
and in technical schools, there can be no longer any doubt.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. fH. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. «9 JrOmM 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


August 19. 

13036. Albert Taylor, for “Improvements in the method of 
and apparatus for building up the inside of kilns for burning 
enamelled bricks and tiles.” 

13045. Edward Birch, William Hallam, and Joseph Scott, 
for ‘‘ An improved aqueduct.” 

13046. William Bramwell, for “ Improvements in chimney- 
tops.” 

os 3049. James Waller Turnpenney, for “A full way lever bib 
valve stop or ball valve.” 

13050. Thaddeus Hyatt, for “Improvements in pavements 
and paving materials.” 


August 20, 

13080. Richard Whitaker, for “ Improved stay appliance for 
the better holding of ladders, trestles, and easels more securely 
in position required.” 

13098. William Edwards, for “ Improvements in means and 
appliances for fastening or fixing ironwork to stonework or 
woodwork.” 

13105. De Fonblanque Pennefather and Malcolm Walker, 
for “ Improvements in or connected with revolving or movable 
chimney, ventilating, and other like cowls, heads, or wind- 
guards.” 

13134. Mary Jones, for “An improved attachment for 
stoves.” 

August 21. 

13153. Frederic Barnett, for “ An improved system of ven- 
tilating and purifying sewers, drains, and the interior of build- 
ings automatically.” 

13156. Benjamin Greaves Simpson, for “ An appliance for 
directing the air supply to the ovens of kitchen ranges.” 

13160. William Cruwys, for “Improved apparatus, appli- 
cable to chimneys and ventilating shafts for preventing down- 
draught.” 

13214. Walter Gritten, for ‘Improvements in ornamental 
glass windows, screens, and other articles of the like kind.” 

13238. Arthur Wilfred Brewtnall and Hermann William 
Brewtnall, for “ Improvements in gates or doors for elevators 
or lifts.” 

August 22. 

13271. Andrew Smith, for “ An improved locking device for 
cocks and taps.” 

13289. Arthur Dillon Trengove, for “ Improvements in 
making and fixing window sashes and frames.” 

13326. William Robert Maguire, for “Improvements in 
heating and ventilating apparatus.” 

13328. Frederick Jewell, for “Improvements in or con- 
nected with drain-pipes, and means or apparatus to be em- 
ployed in carrying the same into effect.” 

13329. Charles Melbourne White, for “Waterproof and 
fireproof material for roofing and other purposes.” (Alois 
Blank, United States.) 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 


13051. Joseph Pierce and Thomas Frederick Luther, for 


: Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
“ Enamelled metallic tesselated plates for hearths and floors.” 


Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 18, 1889. 


' TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporier to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


GONTRACTS OPEN. 


BRIGHTON.—Sept. 26.—For Alterations at the Shelter Hall, 
constructing a new Covered Shelter near the Grand Hotel 
steps, and other Works in connection therewith, for the Town 
Council, according to plans of the Borough Surveyor, Mr. 
G. R. Andrews, Town Hall, Brighton. Mr. F. J. Tillstone, 
‘Town Clerk. 

BuENos Ayres.—Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons. 
F. Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 

CoRK (IRELAND).—Sept. 28.—For the Completion of the 
Western Facade arid Steeple of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Charlotte Quay, Cork, from Plans prepared by Mr. 
Walter G. Doolin, M.A, Architect. Drawings, Specifications, 
and Conditions of Contract can be seen at the Capuchin 


Monastery, Charlotte Quay, Cork, and at the Office of the 
Architect, 20 Ely’ Place, Dublin? Tenders to be addressed 
The Hon. Secretary, Building Committee, Father Mathew 
Centenary, Capuchin Monastery, Charlotte Quay, Cork. 

CouLsDoN.—Sept. 30.—For Enlargement of Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the Asylums Committee, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

FENNY STRATFORD. — Sept. 14.—For Building Board 
Schools. Mr. Wm. Hull, Architect, Northampton. 

HuLL, YORK -AND MIDDLESBROUGH.—Sept. 18.—For 
Erection and Completion of Carriage Standings and Washing 
Sheds, at North-Eastern Railway. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, 
York. Mr. C. R. Wilkinson, Secretary, York. 

NOTTrINGHAM —Sept. 17.—For Erection of Bazaars for 
Goose Fair, for the Markets and Fairs Committee. Mr. A. 
Brown, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

PENZANCE.—Sept. 24 —For Building New Premises for the 
Cornish Bank, Limited. Mr. J. W. Trounson, F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect, 27 Clarence Street, Penzance. 

PORTSMOUTH.—-Sept. 18.—For. Erection of Wards at the 
Workhouse. Plans and.Specifications may be seen and Bills 
of Quantities obtained at the Office of the Architect, Mr. 
Charles W. Bevis, King’s Road, Southsea. Tenders to be 
addressed to Mr. Samuel Richards Ellis, Clerk, Portsmouth. 

RovTon.—Sept. 23.—For Construction of 250 Yards Brick 
L Sewer, and other Works. Mr. R. Vawser, Engineer. Mr. 

T. Bleasdale, Clerk to Local Board, Town Hall, Royton. 

STOURBRIDGE.—Sept. 13.—For Building Infectious Hos- 
pital. Mr. Thomas Wall, Clerk to the Guardians, Kingswin- 
ford. 

TILEHURST, READING.—Sept. 21.—For Erection of a Board 
School. Mr. F. W. Albury, Architect, Reading. Mr. F. J. 
Pentycross, Clerk to Board, Tilehurst. 

WoopFoRD.—Sept. 28.—For Building Lunatic Asylum, 
Claybury, for 2,000. Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the 
Asylums Committee, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
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TENDERS. 


BRIGHTON. 

For Carting and Laying a Water Main from New England 
Road to Lewes Road for the Utilisation of Water from the 
Patcham Pumping Station. 

Bush & Co., Preston, Lancashire : . oA 2O.Le ts Sea OF 
LONGLEY & Co., Crawley (accepted) . : MeL On.G 
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The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Meial. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 


Catalogues Free by Post. 
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eS SSS eee 
DARTFORD. 
ASHFORD. i F 
hools, ‘Caretaker’s Resi- | For Erection of Board Schools, Caretaker’s Houses, &c., at 
a PapE adie on BR Gee oe West Hill. Messrs. PINCHER & LONG, Architects, West 
’ . 
ttlestone-on-Sea. «1 « +434 0 0 Bromwich. 
Wowog as 5 “ - - 7 30 'T0 “0 W. & E. WALLIS, Gravesend (accepied) . - £53570 =o 
F. Everest, Ashford . ¢ : ‘ : » 19 14 0 FARNHAM. 
G. Newton, Ashford . : : : » + 18 © O] For Alterations to Queen’s Head Hotel. Mr. J. ALFRED 
G. O. Knowles, Kennington . ° ’ : e 17 0 °O EGGAR, Architect. 
J. Barnett, Ashford - ° : ° : ». 16 Io Oo Goddard & Son . . : : . e -£759 0 O| 
W. E. Bowles, Ashford : : ° ' e714 0 0 Tompsett & Kingham. . : : ' © 743 0 0 
F, A. Edmed,tAshford. 3 « «© « 1318 O|” Diamond@eSonG §§. ) ¢ «/ .) «ae 
H. Alcorn, Maidstone . ° : 1’ ° 12 8 0 A. Smith . ° . . : : 2 « 703 15 9 
W. LoncLEY, Ashford (accepted ) © ©,f «222 4010 HEPTONSTALL. 
B. Hodgson, Ewell ¢ 6 © «© + © 919 ©) For Drainagework in Town. 


BRIGHTON. A ccepled Tenders. 


FE recti in . WILLIAM Balmforth, Elland, excavation, &c.. . «£1,414 13 0 
For Beal tects House at Rottingdean. Mr. WIL Hartley ieee ears athe mare 
B Horsham - - je Lar OO HORSHAM. 
Ronee Bree. Horsham : : 2 : 740 O O| For Building Two Shops. Mr. WILLIAM Buck, Architect. 
Cook Crawley’ : . ~ 58 ~~ » 649 0 Oo Potter, Horsham . sek 0 see » 26998 0 9 
Floyd Lewesee ° ‘ ‘ ° ° « 600 0 Oo Pannett Bros, Horsham . : : ‘ «O50 0 20 
Peters, Horsham . * ‘ : ‘ ‘ » 589 0 O Peters, Horsham. : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; O75 Ue. 
Wheatiand, Handcross . : : ‘ » §44 ‘0 O Rowland Bros., Horsham . ° : ° . 7O4uOmO 
Baker, Seaford . : : : : ° om 25 ae a Shaw, Horsham . : . «671 sonno 
Taylor, Brighton . : : ' ann 30.0.0 PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accepted eye ' ~ 657, pOsf0 
JEAL, Rottingdean (accepted ) > Sa a ae ee Or ILKESTON. 


For Erection of Methodist New Connexion Chapel at Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Market 
Street, Nottingham. Quantities by Architect. 


CHADWELL HEATH. 
For Alterations and Repairs to the White Horse Public- 
house, for Messrs. Ind, Coope & Co., Limited. Mr. JOHN 


wright, Ilkeston . : - ; 1,082 0 Oo 
Hupson, Architect, 80 Leman Street. J: wae M one Stapleford £ pore 
Gladding, Mile End. SOR. sa, o agit y'£729 < - Emerson & Franks, Nottingham . . . 1,024 17 © 
Death, Chadwell Heath’ os, , s+ 690 18 .0,| | Vasanane, Notingham als Seti: aise 
; ‘ ; ; 
HAMMOND & Son, Romford (accepted Vel ek Sr. OOKt Ost = Ae Cuthbert, Notinehamn eee 
CHERTSEY. John Manners, Ilkeston . . . . 966 0 © 
For Erection of Cottage at Stroud. Mr. MENZIES, Architect, John Cooper, Nottingham as es : + . 964 nome 
Egham. G. Youngman, Long Eaton . ; 5 a 953 0 oO 
Watson, Ascot . 2 : : : ‘ HL35S- Aa & O Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham ‘ . O45 30 “ 
Norris, Sunningdale . : ‘ ’ : £7355 MOS0 F. Oscroft, Nottingham ‘ : : ° : 923 12 
R. J. Hunt, Chertsey . ; ’ ' , 51350 OneO B. Keeling, Nottingham . . : : ; 916 0 © 
H. G. Nesmyth, Chertsey ., ° . : 610345 201.0 A. B. Clarke, Nottingham . ° : se fo) S 
Knight & Sons, Chertsey . . . : - 345 0 O F. SHaw & Son, Ilkeston (accepted ) : ap 7D 7 
Wells, Chertsey . : f ’ A : “a 200uO 1G J. Turton, Old Basford, Nottingham - . 546 09.0 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. | Photographic & Chemical Apparatus 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS Manufacturers. 
OR WIRING ONLY} “éivis*® 


sonatas" oon Ry Wa THOMAS & CO, 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE (LIMITED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 5 
Det THOMAS’S 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. CELEBRATED 


City Receiving Office—50 FinsBurRy SQuanrs, E.O. 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 


‘a / ‘ GX 2 > at gs Pe A i. 
aoe ee eee ee 
166 vutle == f ime ASEAN} 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION tected SS a 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually —"| —~ “i 
required by the Architoshural,. Surveying, and Engineering i WEEN i : 
rofessions. ; r : 
Estimates by return of post. 3 ie a. é 


LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. | sy 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch eee | i = 
from £1 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, Elina ; i he ere. M : 
Bold, or worked upon Royalty. ; Bl peered TICE ask 2: C min 
TELEGRAPHIO ADDRESS, is i A ; E S a | ik g 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” i mi - RPPIDak toy 
LL a Hy ¥ Tait a 
BEST GREEN FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND = is % 


ROOFING SLATES,  ssesxcr wore 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


— See 
LONDON SHOW Rt ROOM 155. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST: E.c. 


Unrivalled fee Grality Cole a and Durability, THE CH EAPEST AND B ESTs G a W R [ G H AF & C O ry 


Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, Extra Rapid, 43x34, 1/; 64x42, 2/3; 84x64, 4/3 per do.| Have at the above address the largest Show- 
“Model Dwelling,” New- i Thickly Coated do. do. 1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 ,, |rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


castle Exhibition, 1887. 
Nonis ‘Si : 4 Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
sae LIGHT SEA GREEN. ee erp pI OP OR a cleats Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 


=7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen. Railing, &c. 


DARK GREEN. eed Heating and Sty sate i ges Water Work, 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 1 : .| _ « Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE G0., © acronen” S:W| «ant GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. | WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854.. 
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Dene eee 
KETTERING. LONDON—continued. 

For Reservoir Embankment, Filter-beds,. Laying Mains, and | For Erection of Public Library, &c., at Lower Road, Rother- 
other Works in Connection with the Waterworks. Mr. T. hithe. Messrs. STOCK, Pace & STOCK, Architects. 
HENNELL, Engineer. Quantities by Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard. ; 

G. Osselton, Westerham : . : poreae ay a) oat if 
E ath Stone. 
L. Battams, Upper Tooting . c ’ 19,793 0 O Rider gaSour. ; j £3318 eat G £33 0 0 
J. Picksall, Leicester : . . ° 5 inseles) @ J. & J. Greenwood . ; 3160 0 0 300 0 
Ts Cosford, Northampton . : 16,999 00 J. Downs ; ; : 3,160 ako 85 0 0 
ip Dickson, St. Albans . “ 4 ° wien 0,004, 0". 0 Holland & Tient ; 3146.0. 0 Rateet a 
E. Tempest, Leicester . ° ° su. 10,100. Oe O 
Chappell. < : <= 3,009 On. 0 50 0 O 
J. Mackay, Bury St. Edmunds * ; ov 14,153, 05 0 Nightingale . ; | 3094 0 0 Sam oho 
W. J. Payne, Kettering . . . . e900... Om O Putchard ae 2 : : 3,051 eats Guo oO 
F. Barlow, Rothwell . v0f13,290), Oa O Mearctand ' : ; 3,035 etd 140 0 0 
W. CUNLIFFE, Dorking (accepted ) e stab E25 329,.,.007 © Bviic &.Com..: i ; 3,025 ac 150 0 0 
KIMBERLEY. Be Wels ety au... mer ne cic 2 ie OO 60 0 0 


For Erection of Seven Houses at Kimberley, Nottingham. Mr. 
A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. | For Erection of Free Methodist Church, Markhouse Road, 
Quantities by Architect. Walthamstow. Mr. E. E. HOMER, Architect, 99 Gresham 


John Attenborough, Nottingham . ° vie 0 Oo Street. 
W. Fletcher, Beeston A 4 ehh £5) Wagstaff & Sons. . 3 : . £2, 2065 Ono 
Shaw & Brassington, Kimberley . A .”' ¥,430 O80 Stains & Sons . . - - : . « = 2,009 5 OG 
J. Cooper, Notttingham ; ; . . 1,360 0 0 Grover & Sons . - ' : . , » 1,895 0 O 
A. B. Clarke, Nottingham : - : me 1350 OO Chessum & Sons. , : : , » 1,875 0 O 
Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham . : 2,345 05 0 Green & Lee . ; A “ - : » 1,850 0 0 
Hi. Matthews, Kimberley ngham : : ; ae 7 i For Alterations and Additions to Factory, Graham Street, 
Thomas Cuthbert, Nottingh City Road, for Messrs. Carlisle & Clegg. Mr. T. H. 
SOA RM eR eay Fins ee SMITH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street. 
W. H. Simons, Nottingham aes 1,309 0 O T a 7 ACIDS P 
B. Keeling, Nottingham “ot? Weep? aa Pepe Ras ie, ie eS Real cee ee ES Ee ee eee 
J. Turton, Old Basford, Nottingham Pe 2 1,250" om o Lo aes \ppleton ee ee ee eee 
ToAs Munks, Hucknall Torkard . . « 1,240 0 0 eeawe ye : 27 +4 4 Sean 
J. Dove, Hucknall Torkard . pi th Om 235 Ono OODWARD & Co. (accepted) . ee » 1,810 0 0 
W. Buxton, Kimberley. : . 1,209 10 ©| For Supplying and Fixing Wainscot Oak Panelling on Stair- 
F. SHaw & Son, Ilkeston (accepted ) . - 1105.) OMeG case and Hall, at 19 Green Street, Park Lane, for Mr. 
LONDON. J. W. Malcolm. Mr. J. A. STENHOUSE, Architect. 
For Construction of Dock and Footbridge at west end of C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted). - ; « £230e,00 0 
Putney Embankment, for the Wandsworth District Boar 
of Works. Mr. J. C. RADFORD, C.E., Surveyor. Quanti- For ps a ee eae Nese Uae ee the gs oe 
ties by Mr. W. E. Stoner. of e Cora e City of London essrs. DAVIS 
b] 
Alfred Thorn . Be esse hen 40°95 PO EE pees ee ; 
An eee ae 3768 0 0 OBEY (accepted) . 1 5 © «1  +f987\j0 0 
Charles Killingback . é ‘ - , . 2,820 0 o| For Kerbing and Channelling Works in Norroy Road and 
B. Cooke & Co. ‘ 5 A p - 25572 SOMO Chelverton Road, Putney, for the Wandsworth District 
John Aird & Sons. A : &. 23500 Cee Board of Works. Mr. J. C. RADFORD, C.E., Surveyor. 
GEORGE NEAL & Co. (accepted } < i 2,309 ,, Ome GEORGE BELL (accepted) . : ‘ C ~£574 oF oO 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Publie Institutions, Mansions, ' 


AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Society. &e., &c. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 


FOR 
Working Farm Machinery, 
Printing Machinery, 
and all purposes requiring small 
power. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Perfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled 
Persons. 
Great Economy. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL ENT ae CA OR 


Telegraphic Address : . : London Office : 
‘* ACME, CARDIFF.” 


} = Se. 141 Queen Victoria 
Sn ose Street, E.C. . 

FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 

THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 

aoe zo = SS ESTER ESS EGS Cee SEA ae, 


4 “ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


: And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
Registered Trade Mark, SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
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LONDON — continued. NOTTINGHAM. 

For Erection of House and Shop in Park Road, Upton Park, | For Supplying and Laying Oak, &c., Parquet Floors, with 
with Stable and Coach-house, and Putting New Shop Hindley’s Patent Cement, at Lincoln Circus, The Park, 
Front to adjoining House, for Messrs. H. W. Hop- Nottingham, for Mr. T. Hill. Mr. J. A. STENHOUSE, 
wood & Son. Mr. JOHN Hupson, Architect, 80 Leman Architect. 

Street, i: C. HINDLEY & SONS (acceftéd ) > . : L25OCLOL OD 


T. Little, Whitechapel ; 5 ; : . £897 
J. & H. Cocks, Mile End , : 4 bea, 155) 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green... 5 * ee 
W. Gladding, Mile End . : ‘ - ares 


STAINES. 
For Erection of New Wesleyan Chapel at Staines. Mr. H. 
IsITT, Architect, Bradford. 


A. Eaton & Co, Whitechapel . : 2 a Rt hig eee . . : . . . Aaa 


Bush & Son, Upton . Auer ste ‘ 650 Ghay Egham ris 
J. W. WYLES, Upton (accepted ) . 4 - 518020 Favlener alice vate 


Amended Tender for Bringing Out Front, and other Alterations Woods, Oaklands Park F ; ; « "139305 
and Repairs to the William IV., Lower Edmonton, for KNIGHT & SON, Chertsey (accepted). .. - 3,380 
Messrs. Furze & Co. Mr. JOHN HUDSON, Architect, P. Peters, Weybridge : : 3 ; » 3350 
80 Leman Street. G. Reavell, Staines . : 5 . : 24 [3,250 

WYMAN, Edmonton (accepted) . : : Sake 0 Pillar, Teddington . é . : é « 12,987 
" SUTTON. 

For Additions to Worcester House, Sutton, Surrey, for Mr. J. J. 

Holford. Mr. FREDERICK COLYER, Architect, 18 Great 


OROTOZOTOTOTO 
Oo: OF O20 7O2OrO 


CO00Q0Q00 
010.4) 01010-0' C10 


For Painting and Repairs to Hotises,’ Brady Street, for Mr. 
Charles James. Mr. JOHN HupsoN, Architect, 80 Leman 


Street, E. ; z 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green . . : L107 “oO George Street, Westminster. 
Howard, Bethnal ‘Green. : : ; . 184.0 0 BALCHIN & SHOPLAND, Sutton (accepted ) . £357  Oae 
Eaton & Co., Whitechapel . 3 ; : MID LAO vO WoBEEOE 
Soaumticl i ETNA cg : : : : ee REO Sc For Building New Maltings, Foreman’s House, Entrance Gates 
For Completion of 39 Earl’s Court Square.” Mr. W. THEOBALDS, and Boundary Walls, &c., for Mr. Wm. Stones, Sheffield. 
Architect. , . Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. 
Whittaker : , ; : : : oe 825 0 gO John Rollett & Son, Worksop 5 ; . £17,547/ 8) 0 
Staines & Son . : : , ‘ bat. 70) wow O James Harrison, Worksop. : : . ‘14sthettoo 
Burman & Sons : ; 2 : : pad -000 7 nO tO Ilett & Sons, Worksop . : ‘ : . T3250 +0 0o 
Stimpson & Co. . : ; ; ‘ ¥nT,664)/SOg0 John Wilson, West Retford . : ; » $3, 96S™9 io 
Leslie & Co. . : : H 3 : $6300.20 Storey & Sons, Bourne . é 5 : T2005 56ers 
Howard . ; : : é : : 11,590". 0:0 John Chambers & Sons, Sheffield . : . 12,889 0-0 
Pocock (accepted) . : : § ; ACE em Ke Joseph Guy & Co, Grimsby . : . . ¥2,658 100% 
Thomas Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent ~* . 12,350 0 Oo 
MARGATE. Enoch Hind, Nottingham oe . . 2 -12,34/— 0 Oo 
For Main Drainage of Town, Sea Outfalls, &c. Mr. B. Wm. Holden & Co., Stalybridge. . | 7 8¥ay60 Nome 
LATHAM, Engineer. Tennee tena Seca parte ; t « 1220080 Nis 
3 : : F ohn Greenwood, Mansfield . ; ; . 92, 190% to oe 
COOK Bas ciree eed SEL ie Geo. Longden & Son, Sheftie'd ; ~ 821, ScomBo mS 
For Alterations to Brier House (New Club), including Erection John Lister, Rotherham . , ; : . 15,730 Ro 
of Billiard Room. Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham . , .. £57792 000 
DOUGHTY, Margate (accepted) . : : £065 O80 N. VICKERS, Nottingham (accepted) . . Ttj650Rto BO 


OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


For Material only, exclusive of Laying. #@ 


SS 


PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and ¢-inch thick. 


Immense Stock a'ways ready for Laying, 


ARTISTE 


ee te ee 


os Ww 6-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 


Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 


ANS ou’ 40° q-inch Parquet q 


go o Wood Backing 


WOOD 
CARVING. 


Architectural Designs 
Executed in al! Styles. 


Tioevniterii tit E 


ql 


WL 


Ps 


oe a 


anyyeran 


RY : ] ( } i N | CQ 


iinet bond. ni 


ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


& LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | , Neri RGEON & CO. 2 eat eater + 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ol nore TIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 
fevers Tah method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
ame eid We de do epee and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz? or shape blocks, 
adiciaghaca Mon ee Much thinner floors can be Jaid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective Dry, 
oF heavy ee ay tee Lorain schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished for dancing. Immovable 
Sook ores ds 43 tich Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ee eee Sa 
; ——S==> ————=S— Also H rd r ae <n 9 we pris £ 
ard wood Floors, with special joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or old floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 
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Ee 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
For Alteration of Sewers for Local Board. Mr. H. S. 
RIDINGS, Surveyor. 
G. Wilson, Walthamstow . - , 5 wi245 20260 
E. Wilson, Walthamstow . é ; ; ua 190) On.0 
A. W. & J. Porter, Clapton . 4 - a TAOm OmsO 
J. REEVES, Walthamstow (accefied) . ; dat 305y Ofte O 
For Making-up various Roads for the Local Board. Mr. H.S. 
RIDINGS, Surveyor. 
J. Mowlem & Co., London : - : £2,529) OL0 
E. Wilson, Walthamstow . : : . £ £95300 Paes 
G. Bell, Tottenham Hale . : : Dee h (ay hor) is) 
J. Reeves, Walthamstow . : 2014y O10 
J. Jackson, Leyton . : ; : é 1,970 0.0 
A. W. & J. PoRTER, Clapton (accepted) . 1,938 II II 
J. Barrett, Walthamstow (fart contract) . 5 AWG iy? © 


WINDHILL. 
For Sewering and other Works for Improvement of Cowling 
Road. Messrs. W. B. WOODHEAD & SON, Surveyors, 
18 Exchange, Bradford. 


Fielding & Shaw, Thornton ; : : aL A409) 406 
W. Hargreaves, Rawden . : : : 740% OMG 
J. Deacon, Shipley : é 402 0 O 
W. Farnish, Manningham . ° , : f 305) Seer 
W. Small, Thornbury . : - c ; Eee ay 2 
J. Watmough, Bradford : : 35 7a 
Rhodes Bros , Shipley Bi Ga 
E. Whitfield, Thackley 3 A é : a Be hi. i 
Powell & Worthington, Chester . ; : 7 3G0.. ome 
E,E.Idle . ; ; : : ° 2 yea 5 Fes 
J. MoRLEY, Shipley (accepted) . ‘ : 3252. .O9ea 


TRADE NOTES. 

MR. JOHN SPENCER, of the Globe Tube Works, Wednesbury, 
has reduced the discounts on W. I. tubes and fittings, viz., 
24 per cent. less on the gross. A new complete list of prices 
for the various classes of goods has been issued by Mr. Spencer. 

A MEETING of manufacturers was held at Bristol on Wed- 
nesday, for the purpose of considering the question of rating 
machinery, and of forming a National Association of Manu- 
facturers for the protection of their interests. 


"THE PECKH 


ay a AS SUPPLIED 


er eres 


PATENTEE AND 


THE Manchester Corporation seek tenders before October 3 
for the construction of a portion of the aqueduct from near 
Horwich to Prestwich, being a total length of about 16} miles. 
The work will consist of about 3} miles of cut and cover, a 
tunnel 550 yards long, and the laying and jointing of about 
134 miles of cast-iron pipes, 40 inches and 36 inches diameter, 
with the fixing of the necessary valves and other ironwork, 
together with the construction of bridges, subways, wells, and 
other masonry and work connected with the aqueduct. 

THE silver medal, the highest award, has been awarded by 
the Judges at the Staffordshire Agricultural Show to the 
Campbell Gas Engine Company, for the excellence of their 
patent gas engines. 

It is proposed to build a mixed school at High Broom, 
Southboro’, for the accommodation of 250 children. The 
building will be of local bricks with terra-cotta dressings. 
Messrs. B. A. Elphicke & Albert Howell are the architects. 

TuE Alexandra School, Dublin, is warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

TuE Birkenhead Town Council have agreed to accept the 
tender of Mr. J. B. Haggart, of Liverpool, to take down and 
remove the old Town Hall, and clear and level the site, and to 
pay to the Corporation the sum of 250/. for certain old materials. 

Mr. BAYARD BRowN, an American gentleman, has pre- 
sented the parish church of Brightlingsea with a peal of ten 
tubular bells, invented by Messrs. Harrington & Co. of 
Coventry. 

Tue annual dinner in aid of the funds of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution will be held at the hall of the Carpenters’ 
Company, on Thursday, November 7, Mr. J. W. Hobbs (pre- 
sident) in the chair. 

Messrs. F. THOMPSON & SONS, auctioneers, have offered 
by auction the Falstaff Hotel, situated in Market Place, Man- 
chester, together with the fixtures and also the land, about 
294 square yards, free from chief rent. The bidding started at 
10,0002., followed by 11,0c0/, 11,5002, 12,000/., 13,0007, and 
then gradually rose to 14,600/., at which price the property was 
withdrawn, the auctioneer announcing that the reserve was 
15,0002, Afterwards another lot of property was put up, com- 
prising the Falstaff Waste and Commercial Exchange, and 
containing about 225 square yards. Bidding started at 3,0004., 
and rose to 4,100/., at which price the property was withdrawn, 
the reserve of 4,500/. not having been reached. 


TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E. 


(PATENTED), 


MANUFACTURER, 


TREE: MARVET OF BE AGE. 

A paying investment for pro- —S woe a ie The ‘'Eclipse’’ is. invaluable 
fessional and businessmen, Will roars sf aca a NERS j= ee > for its eiaaparitys the quality of 
pave its cost every month. Fac- ae pe = & re 7 its work, economy, and use to 
simile copies practically un- ez eS ye business and professional men, 

a = e for circulars, price lists, notices, 


limited in number in permanent 
black ink. No stencil. No wet 
parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
portabie, cheap. Always ready 
for uze. The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from SOs. 


* Retail ofall Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS — 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


EORD = IVE XE’ EOER. 


HELMET BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Retail Establishments:—74 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 29 BISHOPSGATE. ST. WITHIN 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACCIDENTS TO 
WORKMEN. 


THE International Congress on accidents to workmen, which 
is being held in Paris, is convoked to discuss the whole 
question of employers’ liability toward their workmen, and has 
received very extensive support. Eleven G)vernments have 
sent official representatives, the greater pert of the Chambers 
of Commerce of France have appointed delegates, and twenty- 
three societies of social economy and several municipalities are 
also participating. Altogether there are 759 official delegates, 
members, and honorary presidents. The sittings have been 
held all this week at the Ecole de Droit, close to the Panthéon. 
The honorary members for England are Sir Frederick 
Abel, C.B., Mr. A. Redgrave, C.B, Mr. George Findlay, Sir 
Douglas Galton, K.C.B., and Sir Polydore de Keyser. 
German law, which is so much in advance of other 
nations in this matter, will be’ explained by several dele- 
gates from Alsace-Lorraine, and notably by M. Grad, 
member of the Reichstag. Austria, Belgium, Spain, Italy, and 
Switzerland are all represented by able specialists. Signor 
Luzzatti, Deputy to the Italian Parliament, Professor at Padua 
University, was elected president of the general and first 
sitting, and M. Léon Say was elected assistant president. 
Signor Luzzatti delivered a brief and eloquent opening address. 
The proceedings, he said, were being watched by Socialists and 
by Anarchists, who suspected their motives and combatted the 
laisser faire doctrines. It was for the Congress by its actions 
to prove its disinterestedness. The Congress then proceeded 
to discuss the report of M. Numa Droz, Federal Councillor and 
chief of the Swiss Department of Foreign Affairs. This was 
an admirable summary of the legislation of the principal 
countries on this subject. It urged in conclusion that it was 
not possible to frame any precise resolution on the question, 
but that the Congress should content itself with the expression 
of general sympathies and tendencies. Thus it should first 
recognise that there are professional or trade risks. There is 
an undoubted desire to add to those risks the diseases caused by 
particular kinds of work. The compensation to be paid in all such 
cases if allowed would bring about a very great change in our pre- 
sent social organisation, compelling us to institute new rights and 
new institutions such as already exist in Germany. On the 
other hand, such reforms may cause both workmen and 
employers to observe less care in the prevention of accidents. 


uniform manner should be collected in all countries. Every 
one would agree on the necessity of adopting in all countries 
every known preventive measure to reduce the number of acci- 
dents, and of appointing numerous inspectors to see that such 
measures are applied. The Congress should, without entering 
into details, agree that the compensations given should be 
sufficiently liberal to relieve effectively the distress caused by 
the accident, and, finally, that some international link should 
be established so that all might profit by the experience 
acquired in the different countries. These conclusions met 
with general approbation, and the Congress voted that they 
should at once be printed and distributed to the members. 


THE CITY OF EDINBURGH AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


AT a meeting on Monday of Edinburgh Town Council, notices 
of the proposed applications by six electric lighting companies 
to Parliament for powers to light the city by electricity were 
submitted. Lord Provost Boyd said they should not allow 
power to pass out of their hands to light the city with elec- 
tricity. The notices had been considered in committee, and he 
moved that the Council refuse their consent to the applications, 
and remit the question generally to the Lord Provost’s Com- 
mittee, with powers to support any action that might be taken 
by the Gas Commissioners. Mr. Colston seconded the motion, 
and said it was the only thing they could do in the circum- 
stances. They had no desire to retard the progress of 
electricity in the city, but at the same time they had no wish 
that these companies should acquire rights which the Council 
would afterwards require to buy up at a large cost. The 
motion was adopted. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN SHEFFIELD. 


AN inquiry by Colonel W. M. Ducat, R.E., an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, was held at Sheffield this week, 
relative to an application by the Town Council for sanction to 
a loan of 43,000/, for street improvements. The application 
related to one section of an important scheme which has been 
resolved upon by the Town Council for widening the principal 
thoroughfare to the north-western end of the town and the 
populous suburbs of Walkley, Hillsborough, and Owlerton. A 
tramway runs along the whole route. The street in some 
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It is proposed to give a width of 60 feet for the portion of the 
route nearest the town, and 50 feet farther out. The scheme 
will be carried out in sections, the section for which application 
was made yesterday being in the street called West Bar, the 
narrowest and busiest portion of the whole route. The pro- 
posal is in addition to a large scheme of street improvement, 
for which, under a provisional order obtained some years ago, 
a sum of over 600,000/. was raised. A heavy expenditure for 
the widening of High Street, Sheffield, is also in prospect in 
the near future. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE following is a list of plumbers registered since last list :— 


London Journeymen. 
BEASLEY, J., 1 Denmark Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
JORDAN, E. T. D., 45 Gayton Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
MAXTED, H. E., 26 Warner Street, New Kent Road, S.E. 


Provincial Masters. 
ALEXANDER, J., 117 Dublin Road, Belfast. 
BILL, D., 30 Great Patrick Street, Belfast. 
CARLILE, W. S., 38 Donegall Street, Belfast. 
CHRISTIE, D., Diamond, Coleraine. 
CLEMENTS, J., 47 and 49 Church Lane, Belfast. 
CLEMENTS, S., 54 Divis Street, Belfast. 
CUMMING, R., 46 Henry Street, Belfast. 
DOWLING, J., 23 King Street, Belfast. 
DUCKER, S,, 31 George Street, Chester. 
GALT, R., 32 York Street, Belfast. 
GAVIN, M., 28 Watt Street, Dundee. 
GILMORE, E., 40 Church Lane, Belfast. 
HUNTER, W., 28 Whitley Street, West Hartlepool. 
JARMAN, R. T., Ramsgate, and Westgate-on-Sea. 
KNOX, R.,, Railway Street, Lisburn. 
LIGGET, W., 16 Bridge Street, Ballymena. 
MCCANDLESS, J., Church Street, Coleraine. 

- McCLEArY, W. G., New Street, Blackford, N.B. 
McC toy, H., 22, 24, and 26 Talbot Street, Belfast. 
McKENZIE, A., 4 Castle Street, Lisburn. 
MCLAREN, J., High Street, Dumblane, N.B. 
REILLY, J., 59 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 
SHANNON, J. 23 Upper Newtownards Road, Belfast. 
SOWERBY, G, 23 King’s Arms Lane, Carlisle. 


WALTON, D., 61 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough. 
WILLIAMSON, A. D.,, Bridge Street, Coleraine. 
WINNINGTON, E., 7 and g Wilson Street, Belfast. 


Provincial Journeymen. 
BAMBRIDGE, W., 19 Anson Street, West Hartlepool. 
BRowN, R. W., 4 Springfield Avenue, Middleton Street, Spring 
Bank, Hull. 
HEDLEY, J., 12 Priswick Street, East Hartlepool. 
HENDERSON, A., West End, Callander, N.B. 
HOLDFORTH, C., 23 Warden Street, West Hartlepool. 
KINNEAR, J , jun., 2 Maison Dieu Lane, Brechin, N.B. 
LAWRENCE, J., 67 Stranton Grove, West Hartlepool. 
MAWMILL, R, 45 Hill Street, West Hartlepool. 
McCONOCHIE, R. D., 29 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 
Win J., jun, 5 St. Stephen’s Street, Stockbridge, Edin- 
urgh. 
PALMER, R. H., 17 Gas Street, West Hartlepool. 
PRINGLE, D. M., 16 Milbourne Street, Carlisle. 
PuRVES, A. H., 52 High Street, Elie, N.B. 
STRACHAN, A. G., 18 Craigie Street, Dundee. 


THE RESTORATIONS AT FERNIEHIRST CASTLE. 


THE improvements which the Marquis of Lothian has caused 
to be carried out on the old tower or keep of the baronial 
castle of Ferniehirst having been completed, the other and 
larger portion of the castle, which many years ago was con- 
verted into a modern dwelling-house, having recently been 
vacated by the removal of the tenant, Colonel Paton, to 
Crailing, Lord Lothian has now turned his attention to that 
part of the building, and some interesting discoveries have 
been made. A spiral stone stair, leading from the ground 
floor to the second storey, has been found “quite entire. The 
great hall had been divided by partitions into separate rooms, 
and while that was being done the corbels all along one of 
the sides had been smashed away. The corbels on the 
other side, however, seem to be entire. But one of the 
most interesting discoveries was a fireplace which had 
evidently been intended for heating the great hall. 
It was completely plastered over and concealed. When 
the plaster was cleared away it was found that the arch 
was unfortunately gone, but the jambs, which were finely 
ornamented, were entire. The ornamentation is of the Decorated 
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Gothic character. This fireplace has been restored. The arch 
is’quite flat, and the formation of it is very ingenious. The 
arch stones are all laid in a slanting position on each side of the 
keystone—as is the case in all other arches—but in this case 
the under part is as flat as a lintel, and on eachstone is wrought 
a hollow bowtell, into which is inserted a round bowtell cut on 
the adjoining stone, so that the whole thing is locked up, so to 
speak, far more securely than by simply depending on the key- 
stone. The arch, which is decorated in the same manner as 
the jambs, is 11} feet long. It is intended to insert a stone 
shelf a little above the arch, and beneath this will be 
placed?a shield bearing the arms of the Kers of Ferniehirst. 
Lord Lothian intends, it is understood, to have the modern 
staircase removed from the front part of this part of the build- 
ing as early as possible, and to have the partitions taken out of 
thegreat hall, preparatory to Carrying out further restorations. 


VYRNWY WATERWORKS. 


THE annual report of Mr. George F. Deacon, water engineer 
to the Corporation of Liverpool, on the progress of the Vyrnwy 
water scheme, was issued on Wednesday. The report states 
that on November 28 last the discharge valves through the 
great masonry dam were closed, and the water of Lake Vyrnwy 
was allowed to rise. Although the rainfall from that time to 
the end of August had been about I4 per cent. below the 
average, and the statutory compensation water had been regu- 
larly given, the contents of the lake now stood at about 
10,500 million gallons, and the surface area was about 1,051 
acres at a level of 9 feet below the overflow. The contents 
when the water reached the overflow level would be 13,125 
million gallons, and the surface area I,I2I acres. During the 
rise of the water in the lake most accurate observations had 
been made of the “ behaviour” of the dam. The deflection 
proved to be less than was computed from the resistance to 
compression of the separate materials of the dam, as ascer- 
tained by experiment,’and it was much less than one would be 
led to expect from the analogy of the only observations which, 
so far as the engineer had been able to ascertain, had been 
made upon the resistance of other masonry dams. The water 
draining from the foundations, and from the dam itself, was also 
insignificant—a small fraction only of the amount anticipated 
from the experience of other undertakings of a similar kind. 
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Although the works at Vyrnwy were by no means finished, 
water could have been sent to Liverpool during the whole of 
the present year if the aqueduct had been completed. The 
only important works still unfinished were the Weaver Naviga- 
tion inverted syphon, the Norton tower, the Manchester Ship 
Canal subway, and the aqueduct tunnel under the Mersey. 
There was good reason to believe that the inverted syphon 
would be finished this year. For a moderate quantity of 
water—six or eight million gallons a day—the aqueduct might | 
be fused without the Norton tower. The Manchester Ship 

Canal subway was being constructed by the company’s con- 
tractor, and it had been stated on behalf of the Canal Company 
that the work could be made ready before the aqueduct tunnel 
under the Mersey was completed. With regard to the latter, 
the aqueduct tunnel was not a work originally contemplated by 
the Corporation or the engineer, but it had been forced upon 
them, notwithstanding the fact that all possible requirements. of 
the future navigation of the Upper Mersey would have been 
abundantly satisfied by the original scheme, which might 
have been executed at moderate cost and without difficulty 
or risk. While deprecating the decision which had forced 
the Corporation into such an undertaking, the engineer had 
no doubt the work would be successfully carried out, and 
would satisfactorily fulfil its intended purpose. With respect 
to the financial part of the scheme, the engineer estimates 
that the total cost of the works proper—exclusive of the 
cost of legal and kindred charges and of land and easements— 
will not exceed 1,700,c00/. The original Parliamentary estimate 
was 1,304,120/., and the engineer explains that the excess of 
actual cost over the estimate arises from additions and changes 
made subsequently to the framing of the estimates, the chief 
causes of the increase being the increased depth and capacity 
of the Vyrnwy reservoir, required in order to comply with 
certain unprecedented and unforeseen clauses in the Liverpool 
Corporation Waterworks Act of 1880; the substitution of 
masonry for earthwork in the construction of the Vymnwy dam ; 
and the construction, in consequence of the decision of the 
Board of Trade, of the aqueduct tunnel under the Mersey. 
The excess of cost due to these causes would have been greater 
had it not been that the aqueduct, as a whole, with its reservoirs, 
railway crossings, and other important special works, was being 
carried out for less than the original estimate. Up to June 30 
last the total sum expended on works amounted to 1,530,9342, 
and the probable amount required to complete is set down at 


‘ about 88,o00/, the total being thus within the engineer's 
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estimate of 1,700,0007. The probable total cost of the whole 
scheme, including works, land and easements, law charges, &c., 
is estimated at 2,024,528/. This represents the cost of the 
“first instalment” of water of 13 million gallons per day, with 
nearly all works complete except pipes for two future instal- 
ments each of the same quantity, or a total possible supply in 
time to come of nearly 40 million gallons daily. 


A SCOTTISH CONTRACT CASE. 


THE case of M‘Alpine v. Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway 
Company came before Lord Wellwood. In this action Robert 
M‘Alpine, contractor, Glasgow and Kilwinning, sued the 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway Company for 23,644. Is. 9d. 
as the balance due upon two contracts for the formation of the 
defenders’ railway. Under the first contract the Barmill and 
Kilwinning section was made. The contract price was 
54,9334. 135. 9@, with the usual provisions for extra work. 
After completion of the works pursuer’s account was gone over 
by himself and the defenders’ engineer, and 68,3742. 115. 2d. 
adjusted. A sum of 3,611/. 145. was not adjusted. Pursuer 
has received 67,1562, and claimed a balance of 4,830/. 5s. 2d. 
Under the second contract the section of the railway between 
Kilwinning and Ardrossan was constructed. There was no 
contract price, it being agreed that the work would be paid for 
according to schedule. The assumed quantities, pursuer said, 
were very much under-estimated, entailing a considerable 
amount of extra work. After the completion of the railway, 
as defenders’ engineer was going to India, pursuer’s account 
was prepared hurriedly, and when it was submitted, it amounted 
to 116,8312. 1s. 5d. Shortly afterwards he discovered that the 
account had been inaccurately framed and understated, and he 
sent in a fresh account bringing out 121,115/. 16s. 7d. Of that 
sum 115,550/. 15s. 5d. was for work done at schedule prices, and 
75562. 1s. 2d. is claimed as due in respect of delays imposed by 
defenders. To account pursuer has received 102,302/., leaving a 
balance of 18,813/. 16s. 7d., which he sued for. Defenders stated, 
with reference to the first contract, that it was not completed till 
250 days after the expiry of the time, and upon that ground 
they maintained that pursuer was liable to them in 2,500/. 
With reference to the second contract, they averred that 
pu rsuer strongly urged that it should not be offered to competi- 
tion, but given to him, and that he expressed himself as quite 
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Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
TON AND LITTLEHA 


willing to leave prices and any disputes that might arise to be 
adjusted by Mr. John Strain, C.E., Glasgow, the company’s 
engineer for the railway. A large proportion of what pursuer 
now claimed was due in respect of extra work, the prices to be 
allowed for which had not yet been fixed by their engineer. 
They also stated that pursuer was owing them penalties to the 
amount of 1,6007., in respect that the railway was not com- 
pleted in time. So far as relates to specified work, it was not 
anticipated that any difficulty would arise in adjusting the 
amounts. Until the prices for additional work had been fixed 
they could not admit that there was any further sum due, but 
they would not decline to make payment to pursuer as soon as 
it had been ascertained in terms of the contract that there was 
anything due tohim. Hehad been, they said, paid all that 
had been ascertained up to the present time to be due. It was 
pleaded that the action was premature, that it was excluded by 
the arbitration clause of the contract, that they were entitled to 
retain a sum from the price for a year’s maintenance, and that 
they were entitled to deductions in respect of pursuer having 
failed timeously to complete the railway. 

Lord Wellwood has just issued the following interlocutor in 
this case :—The Lord Ordinary having considered the amended 
statements for the defenders, and answers thereto for’ the 
pursuer, together with the rest of the process: Finds that the 
pursuer’s claims under the Barmill and Kilwinning contract 
No. I consist to the amount of 1,218/ 11s. 2d. of adjusted 
items, which sum, under the contract, became payable on 
September 3, 1889: Finds guoad ultra that the pursuer’s 
claims under that contract fall within the arbitration and refer- 
ence clauses of the contract: Finds that parties are agreed 
that in any event the claims shall not be referred to George 
Miller Cunningham, C.E., Edinburgh, the arbiter first therein 
named: Finds that the pursuer’s claims under or connected 
with contract No. 2, or the Ardrossan contract, other than the 
alleged claims of damages in the 13th article of the pursuer’s 
condescendence, fall within the arbitration or reference clauses 
of the contract: Finds that the pursuer has not relevantly 
averred any claims of damages as distinguishable from claims 
in respect of extra work, or other claims which may be open 
to him under the contract No. 2, and to that extent 
sustains the defenders’ first plea in law, without pre- 
judice to the pursuer claiming before the arbiter any 
of the alleged items of damage which he can instruct 
to be due in respect of extra work, or other matters for 
which he is entitled to remuneration under the contract ; there- 
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fore suspends procedure zz hoc statu, in order that the 
pursuer’s claims under the contracts may be referred to Mr. 
M‘Taggart Cowan, C.E., Glasgow (the arbiter second named in 
contract No. 2), and Mr. John Strain, C.E., Glasgow, respec- 
tively, reserving to the pursuer to apply for interim decree for 
the sum of 1,218/. 11s. 2@., and the defenders’ answers to such 
application ; meantime, reserves all questions of expenses, and 
grants leave to reclaim. Ina short note appended to the inter- 
locutor, his lordship says :—To the contract No. 2 Ido not 
apprehend that parties will find much difficulty in adjusting the 
matters in dispute to the extent of 1,218/, I1s. 2d. The 
pursuer’s claim of 4,830/. 5s. 2d. consists of adjusted items, 
which, in any view, only became payable on September 3, 
1889. Asto the rest, so far as I am able to judge from the 
statements on the record, and in the statements for which I 
called, and the pursuer’s answers thereto, I think that the 
matters in dispute either fall under the arbitration clause in the 
35th article of the contract, or fall to be decided by the 
defenders’ engineer. In the course of the discussion the 
defenders stated that as Mr. George Miller Cunningham, the 
first of the arbiters named in the contracts, had acted as their 
adviser, they did not ask that any of the matters in dispute 
should be referred to him ; and, accordingly, such questions as 
fall to be decided by the arbiter will fall to be referred to the 
other arbiter named, Mr. M‘Taggart. 


THE WRIGHT SCHOLARSHIP. 


A SPECIAL sub-committee of the museum and school o 
art committee of the Birmingham City Council have held 
a meeting to award the “blue ribbon” of the school, namely, 
the scholarship founded in memory of the late John Skirrow 
Wright by Messrs. Richard and George Tangye for exceptional 
merit. The scholarship is of the total monetary value of 180/,, 
payable in quarterly instalments extending over three years, and 
also includes free admission to all the classes at the Central 
School. The award is made on three classes of examinations : 
—(@) on successes obtained at the Government art examina- 
tions; (6) on studies executed during the session, in the 
ordinary course of the schoolwork ; and (c) on special personal 
examinations, conducted by the committee, in design, in either 
painting or modelling, and in figure-drawing. Thirteen of the 
most advanced students of the school fulfilled all these condi- 


= 


tions for the first award of the scholarship. The committee 

appointed Mr. W. J. Wainwright, A.R.W.S., to examine the 

works under the above sections (a) and (2). He reports :— 

“The general quality of the work submitted is good—none of 

it feeble, excepting perhaps a casual time-study ; while very much 

is excellent. There are four, certainly, of the thirteen candi- 

dates whose work is adequate to the importance of the scholar- 

ship, and much may be said to the credit of the others. The 4 
four students in question are a credit to the school, whilst the 

works presented by the other candidates are for the greater part 

of more than average merit.” The examiner recommended the 

award of the scholarship to Mr. Fred. Mason, who obtained the 

highest number of marks in each of the three sections of 
examination ; and that the following three students, named in 

order of merit, should be honourably mentioned :—Mr. 

Charles M. Gere, Miss Gertrude M. Bradley, and Miss Edith E. 

Biddle. The sub-committee awarded the scholarship accord- 

ingly, and expressed to Mr. Wainwright their hearty thanks for 

the great care and ability with which he had conducted the 

examination. 

The following scholarships, each tenable for two years, and 
carrying free admission to all the classes at the Central School, 
have been awarded under the endowment fund provided by the 
late Miss Ryland, namely, scholarship of 40/. per annum, Mr. 
Herbert J. Sershall; scholarship of 20/. per annum, Mr. 
Charles T. A. Henshaw ; scholarships of 52. per annum each, 
Mr. Harry Baller, Miss Ethel J. Cook, Mr. Fred Green, Mr. 
W. A. Heath, and Mr. Arnold G. Mountfort. There was a 
keen competition in each case. 


AMERICAN CONTRACTORS AND CREDITORS. 


THE new lien law which is now in force in several States of 
America is to the following effect :— Any contractor or sub- 
contractor who shall purchase materials on credit, and repre- 
sent at time of purchase that the same are to be used ina. 
designated building or other improvement, and shall thereafter 
use, or cause to be used, the said materials in the construction 
of any building or improvements other than that designated, 
without the written consent of the person of whom the materials 
were purchased, with intent to defraud such person, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and, on conviction, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars.” 
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SILENS. 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. : ; 
For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 

mates given, 


4 
BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 

Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 

They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 

Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 

Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 
235 EIGEZ ELOL.BORRN, LONDON, W.C.3 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW ; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIG ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD,’ 
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AN INTERNATIONAL LITERARY COMPETITION. 


A DESPATCH has been received at the Foreign Office from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid, sending the following 
précis of the programme of an International literary com- 
petition to be held on the occasion of the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of America, under the vice-presidency of the 
Duke of Veragua, who is a lineal descendant of Christopher 
Columbus :— 

“ Précis of Programme of International Competition. 

“‘This competition is instituted with a view of celebrating 
this great festival with some lasting literary work which’ will 
perpetuate its memory. This work, for which a prize will be 
given, must consist of an historical study, written in prose, 
recording the great event which it is intended to commemorate. 

“Ever since the sixteenth century a great deal has been 
written on the life and deeds of Columbus, and no doubt 
difficulties exist in bringing anything new to bear on the 
subject. It is proposed, therefore, that the paper to be written 
should be of a comprehensive, synoptic, and concise character, 
without tedious and recondite details. Although there are 
numerous works respecting American travels and discoveries, 
there is not one that sufficiently demonstrates the marvellous 
efforts made by the nations of the Iberian Peninsula, from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, for the acquirement and 
knowledge of hitherto unvisited portions of the planet in which 
we live. 

“In this work there is a growing interest which, putting 
aside various mythical voyages, such as those of Doria and 
Vivaldi, and others, began at the epoch when Gil Eannes 
doubled Cape Bojador, discovered Guinea, &c., and concluded 
at the period when Elcano circumnavigated the globe. 

“The culminating point of all these voyages of discovery 
was when Columbus first hoisted the European flag on the soil 
of the New World, a deed which led to the knowledge of the 
whole globe, to the advancement of the Christian religion and 
to the general wealth of all nations. 

_ “No doubt the actors in these glorious achievements were 
inspired by divers sentiments, some by the thirst for renown or 


wealth, others by the desire to eclipse the feats of the ancient | 


Greeks and Romans. But the subject to be treated of is the 
vast significance of this discovery of Columbus, the centenary 
of which it is proposed to celebrate, without in the least 
detracting from the deeds of Bartolomé Dias, Cortes, Pizarro, 


| 


and others, bringing into due notice the civilising power 
Portugal has brought to bear, and the crowning act of Spain’ 
when she for the first time braved the unknown Atlantic and 
circumnavigated the globe. k 

“The programme for this paper, thus vaguely sketched, 
should contain, in a compendious introduction, accounts of 
travels and geographical advances made up to the time of the 
settlement of the Infante Don Enrique of Portugal in Sagres, 
concluding with an ample treatise on the changes and benefits 
wrought on civilisation by our united efforts as regards com- 
merce, the policy of nations, the extension of learning, &c. 

‘*The vastness of the subject necessitates that the paper 
should be a highly finished work of art, not so much from the 
richness of diction, but rather from the general arrangement 
and neatness of style ; for its nobility and beauty should spring 
from the simplicity of the phraseology, and from a jus 
appreciation and careful judgment. oy 

“ Any unpublished paper, written ad hoc, in Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, German, French, or Italian, may enter 
into the competition. 

“The tribunal to award the prize will be composed of 
two members of the Royal Academy of History, of on 
member of each of the Royal Spanish Academies, and of 
various others. 

“The diplomatic representative of each Power will also 
form part of the tribunal ; he will forward, to take part in the 
competition, any work of his countrymen, or present any person 
that Power may designate. 

“ The tribunal will select a President, and all decisions 
will be made, by means of voting, by all the members com- 
posing it. 

“The works presented for competition should be neatly 
bound, written legibly on good paper, the name of the author 
not being mentioned, and marked with a motto; but the 
author should write his name and address in a folded sheet, 
on the exterior of which he should repeat the same motto 
and the first sentence of his book. Those folded sheets 
belonging to works that receive no prizes will be burnt un- 
opened. 

“‘ Although it is difficult to assign the exact dimensions of 
the works entered for competition, they should not exceed two 
volumes of 500 pages, of the same size and of the same type as © 
those of the complete works of Cervantes, by Rivadeneyra, 
1863-64. Still, if desired, another volume, containing docu- 
ments, maps, &c., may be added. 


‘The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 
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Catherine, », 14. Mousehold Heath. » 20. Postwick Grove. 
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“In order that the jury may have time to examine and vote, | to be dredged or otherwise deepened by the Port and Docks 
the competing works should be sent to the Secretary of the | Board to a depth of 31 feet at least below the level of high 


Royal Academy of History before January I, 1892. water, and the viaduct itself will be so constructed as not to 
“ One prize of 1,200/. (30,000 pesetas) will be given, together , lessen or interfere with the stability, security, or efficiency 

with a second one of 6007, (15,000 pesetas). of Butt Bridge, which the railway company are not permitted 
‘In addition to these rewards, each of these two authors | to interfere with. 

will be given 500 copies of the edition of his book. The cylinders in the river are sunk by the air-lock process, 


“The Centenary Commission will decide how many copies ; which has proved highly successful. One of them has been 
of the edition of these works are to be published, and to whom , completely filled with concrete, and two others are now ready 
they are to be presented. for that operation. The concrete is put in by segments, and is 

‘‘ The authors will preserve full rights over their works, and , very efficiently rammed down, making the work as solid as a 
will be able to have them reprinted, translated, &c. But the | block of stone. The fourth cylinder will be finished in the 
Commission nevertheless retains the right of having either or | course of a couple of weeks. Great difficulty was experienced 
both of the prize works, should they be in a foreign language, | in dredging and cutting through an extremely dense stratum of 
translated into Spanish. blue clay in order to get at a rock foundation for the cylinders, 

“The above is published by the Commission for the infor- | which was accomplished after the lapse of a considerable 
mation of the public and of the Governments of the persons | time, and they now rest on a durable basis, fully 30 feet 


who may desire to take part in the competition.” below the bed of the river. Over the roadway at Custom 
The programme is signed— House Quay the work of erecting the girders is making satis- 
“Duke of VERAGUA, Vice-President. | factory progress. These are gigantic masses of iron, weighing 

“J. VALERA ; 180 tons each. When completed they will form a span extend- 

“J, RIANO Secretaries, ing from the roadway to the first pier. The river will be spanned 

“ Madrid, June 19, 18809.” by six of these girders, each of them weighing 180tons. There 


will be two girders from the Custom House roadway stretching 
to the first cylinder, two from cylinders to cylinders, and two 
from the cylinders close to George’s Quay to the southern side. 
BRIDGING THE LIFFEY. Three girders will be constructed from the abutment to the 
abutment end of the Custom House, and other girders will be 
THE bridge over the river Liffey in connection with the loop | carried from the Custom House to the corner of Gardiner 
line which will unite the railways is far advanced, the con- | Street, resting on stone piers finely cut out. Between the sides 
tractors being Messrs. Arroll Brothers. The bridge | or viaduct | the girders are fitted with cross girders, weighing 5 tons each, 
over the Liffey and George’s Quay and Custom House Quay at | and “these are laid every 7 feet. A patent solid flooring of 
either side of the river will consist of three spans, and for the | wrought-iron goes on top of the girders, this weighing 600 tons 
support of the viaduct two piers are being built in the river, | per span. The works are in charge of Mr. J. G. M‘ Nair, 
these piers forming continuations of and being in the same line manager for Messrs. Arroll Brothers, who have on the staging 
as the north and south piers of Butt Bridge. The width of the several patent hydraulic rivetting machines, which are sus- 
two piers supporting the viaduct will not exceed the width of | pended by “gantries” and rivet up the work in complete 
the corresponding pier of Butt Bridge, and where the bridge | fashion. They have also in use hydraulic appliances for the 
crosses George’s Quay and the Custom House Quay the sup- rivetting-machines and patent air-compressors for supplying air 
porting piers will not project in one case beyond the frontage | to the air locks, these working with great efficiency. The con- 
line of the Custom House on Custom House Quay, nor on the tractors have over 100 men employed at the viaduct, including 
other beyond the frontage line of the houses on George’s Quay. engineers, joiners, carpenters, platers, fitters, blacksmiths, 
The abutments of the bridge are being constructed, and will be | rivetters, labourers, and boys, and in a few days a start will be 
maintained in such a manner and at such a depth as will allow | made with the building of staging for the second girders from 
thebed of the river around and near the piers and abutments cylinders to cylinders in the river. 
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IRON FOOFS.* 


IT is the purpose of the writer to deal with manufacturing 
buildings as illustrated, in a measure, by the practice now 
prevailing among the manufacturing corporations of New 
England. 

Styles “of Construction.—There are as many different styles 
and forms of iron trusses for roof purposes used as there are 
different needs for different styles and outlines of buildings, 
from the plain hip roof, generally made with a Fink truss, to 
the Mansard and arched forms of trusses which are used for 
depots and train sheds. Iron roofs are built either with 
rivetted or pin connections, depending on the span, conditions 
of loading, &c. Spans of 60 feet and under, and sometimes 
longer spans, are almost invariably built with rivetted connec- 
tions. The style of roof truss to be used depends on the span, 
condition of loading, surroundings, &c. Iron buildings are 
usually one storey high, and constructed of iron roof trusses, 
supported by iron columns on the sides, spaced from Io to 
18 feet apart, according to the circumstances. The columns 
are connected with angle-iron purlins, and then covered with 
corrugated iron—a very simple form of construction, and one 
particularly adapted to locations where it is difficult to procure 
a good foundation for brick walls, or in cases where every-inch 
is valuable, and you do not wish to take up valuable space with 
a thick brick wall, as the corrugated iron does not take up more 
than I inch of space for side walls. 

Capacity.—The capacity of an iron roof varies with the 
position the same as with highway bridges, and is estimated at 
from 30 to 60 pounds per square foot of roof surface. 

Live Loads and Shafting—Where buildings are exposed to 
severe winds, and in northern latitudes, where there is liabie to 
be a large accumulation of snow, 40 pounds per square foot is 
none too great capacity. The capacity also depends some- 
what upon the construction ; for example: a very steep roof 
over a building constantly warmed to such a degree that no 
snow will ever accumulate upon the roof, does not need as 
great a capacity as a flat roof over a building which is only 
heated to a medium temperature, where the snow is liable to 
remain for some time and to accumulate moisture from rain or 
the surrounding atmosphere. Again, different roofs in the 


* From a paper by Mr. C. M. Jarvis read at the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Connecticut Association of Civil Engineers and 
Surveyors. 


same building and different trusses in the same roof may 
require heavier capacity over certain portions where the snow 
is more liable to accumulate than over other portions where it 
may discharge itself easily. Many roofs are built with the 
idea of carrying loads back and forth through the build- 
ing by means of a trolly and cranes suspended from 
the trusses, and when occasion requires this, special precau- 
tions should be taken to have the trusses well braced and of a 
sufficient capacity to carry these loads. Roofs often built for a 
live load of two or three tons are loaded with two or three 
times this by ignorant employés, who do not understand that 
because a bar of iron will stand two tons with safety, that 
sometimes three times that amount will rupture it, and twice 
that amount is liable to strain it beyond the elastic limit. Most 
manufacturing buildings also require roofs to support shafting, 
and their capacity depends in a great measure on the size of 
the shafting used, and also upon the amount of pull from the 
belting carried by the overhead shafting. The amount of 
allowance for pulling of belting is a matter more of judgment 
than of calculation. Another thing to be guarded against in 
building iron roofs which carry shafting is to have the trusses 
so well braced and stiffened that there will be little or no 
vibration, owing to the shafting being out of line or unevenly 
balanced pulleys. At the present time there is a good deal of 
trouble in securing large pieces of timber which are well seasoned, 
and if the rafters and tie-beams are made of three or four pieces, 
owing to the unequal shrinkage, the trusses or parts of the 
trusses are apt to warp and twist so badly as to throw the 
shafting out of line and thus increase the expense of power. 
Iron trusses contract and expand from change of temperature 
with a uniformity which does not affect the shafting or the walls 
if proper provision is made for it, but it is the unequal swelling 
and shrinking of wood trusses which causes trouble. The 
timber when put in is generally green, and as most buildings 
are warm and well ventilated, it soon gets very dry and well 
seasoned, and very liable to season crack, and weaken the 
trusses oftentimes to one-half their capacity. Many times 
manufacturing establishments shut down for two, three, or four 
days, and sometimes as many weeks, and are then cooled off 
and admit the roof to absorb enough moisture from the 
surrounding atmosphere to cause the trusses to get out of place 
from the swelling of the timbers. All this causes the shafting 
to get out of line, and also increases the expense of power. 
Unit Strains.—Under ordinary conditions the unit strains 
may be taken at 15,000 pounds per square inch in tension, and 
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12,000 pounds per square inch in compression, reduced by 
proper formulz, as the loads are generally of a stationary 
character; but where large pieces of machinery are to be 
raised, or heavy shafting suspended from the trusses, the unit 
strains should be the same as for highway bridges, viz., 
12,002 pounds per square inch in tension, and 9,000 to 
10,000 pounds per square inch in compression, reduced by 
proper formule. Wherever live loads are to be considered in 
the construction of iron roofs, no part shall be strained under 
these live loads, and including the dead weight of snow and 
roof to exceed 12,000 pounds in tension and 9,000 to 10,000 
pounds in compression, reduced by proper formule. The par- 
ticular advantage of a building with an iron roof rather than a 
wooden roof is that iron will not burn, and is, therefore, prac- 
tically fireproof. There is no such thing as a fireproof building 
for anything, whether made of iron or wood, for no matter 
what it is composed of it will burn if sufficient heat can be 
generated; but a building made of iron, if properly con- 
structed, has nothing about it to catch fire. The writer had 
occasion two years ago to design an iron roof over the muffles 
in a large brass mill. The main portion of the mill was made 
entirely of wood with a sheet-iron roof, but as there was no fire 
in any part of the building it was deemed by the insurance 
company a good risk. The owners, however, were afraid of 
fire being communicated from the muffles, and therefore built 
this building of brick with an iron roof, and well ventilated on 
the ridge so as to carry off the smoke, gases, and sparks. Un- 
fortunately during a night run the main mill took fire from a 
hot box, but being so poorly ventilated and the muffle-room so 
well ventilated, the flames drew through into the muffle-room, 
as they could not escape owing to the iron covering of the roof 
of the main mill. The result was that the iron roof over the 
muffles soon collapsed. Here was a case where an iron roof 
was practically useless as resisting fire; at the same time it 
was not designed for this purpose, but was designed to prevent 
a fire from starting in the muffle-room. Had there been a 
brick or iron partition between the two buildings, with sliding- 
doors, the ironwork of the muffle-room would easily have 
resisted the heat of the burning main mill. 

Purlins.—The purlins of an iron building should not be 
placed over 30 inches apart, and should be made of angle iron, 
and well bolted to the trusses. It is bad practice to use wooden 


purlins on an iron roof, especially if the covering is made of , 


Iron or even of boards; for sparks often light in the cracks 
between the purlins and the boards ; and at night, after the 
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the great waste of gas usual in Water Boilers is entirely avoided. 

The Automatic arrangement is so constructed that when the 
water begins to boil the large gas burner is turned out, leaving only 
a small flash jet alight, and upon the water getting below the boiling 
point, the gas burner immediately relights itself, the same action 
continuing automatically for any length of time. 


The Automatic Regulating Apparatus, marked A, can 
be fitted to any existing Water Boiler at moderate cost. 


factory is shut down and no one around to watch, a fire will 
start up and endanger the loss of the whole plant. It is advis- 
able, where more or less wood must of necessity be used, to 
keep wood from wood, and where it must come in contact to 
place a piece of sheet iron between. One great disadvantage 
of a roof covering composed entirely of iron is the fact that in 
cold weather the outside temperature causes the hot air of the 
inside to lose a portion of its moisture, which condenses on the 
under side of the roof and drips. This trouble is found in roofs 
covered with slate as well as covered with iron. To guard 
against this it is necessary to have a layer of roof boards and 
tar paper under the corrugated iron covering, or else to use 
Field’s patent fireproof drip-catcher, which consists of wire 
netting, asbestos, and tar paper. This is particularly applicable 
to electric-light company buildings, as under no circumstances 
is there anything which can catch fire, no matter how much 
exposed or to how severe a heat, and the only fire which can 
injure the building is a heat which will destroy the strength of 
the iron. Iron roofs covered with slate are not to be recom- 
mended, as the contraction and expansion of the iron trusses is 
apt to work the slate loose in time and cause trouble. For 
small engine-house roofs, vaults, and that class of work a roof 
made of girders with corrugated iron arches and concrete 
filling, especially if the exposure is very severe, is to be recom- 
mended. These, however, are expensive, but very effective as 
a fire protection, but too expensive for roofs of any considerable 
span. 

Cost.—An iron roof for short spans (say 60 feet and under) 
is more expensive than a wooden roof, but when we come to 
longer spans designed to carry heavy machinery and shafting, 
the additional cost is very trifling—in fact, the writer has been 
assured by several who have purchased iron roofs that, in their 
individual cases, their iron roofs have cost them no more than 
a wooden roof of equal capacity. An iron roof is just as much 
a mechanical and scientific construction as an engine, and the 
parts can be as accurately calculated as the parts of an iron 
bridge. Wooden roofs are, as a rule, designed by the rule of 


, thumb, and while some parts are made excessively heavy, other 


parts are often decidedly weak, and as the strength of any 
structure is determined by the strength of its weakest member, 
there is a waste of material and consequently of money. Asa 
gentleman remarked to the writer recently, referring to an iron 
frame for a coal-bin :—“I want the most economical design 
you can find that will fill the bill, as I consider the design that 
costs the least money, and can be guaranteed to do the work, 
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the one for me.” Waste of material by ignorant designers has 
cost the world millions upon millions of dollars, but there is no 
excuse for such waste to-day. 

Afppearance.—F or large public halls and armoury buildings 
iron roofs are particularly adapted, not only on account of the 
cost, but on account of the general appearance. 


BRICK AND CEMENT-MAKING IN FLORENCE. 


THE brick works of Sieci, established by the late Marquis 
Albizzi in 1870, were taken over, says the British Consul- 
General, in 1881 by a limited company which now has a 
nominal capital of 2,000,000 lire (paid up 1,000,000 lire), with 
branch works at Scauri, near Gaeta. The works at Sieci have 
two Hoffmann kilns. The brickmaking machinery comes from 
Marseilles ; the number of hands employed, including men, 
women, and children, ranges between Ioo and 150, according 
to the season, and the working hours per diem vary from 
nine in winter to eleven in summer. The wages are paid by 
hours of labour and piecework, and average between 1 lire 5oc. 
to 2 lire 50 c. per diem for adults. Inthe busy season, how- 
ever, the hands at piecework are able to earn from 3 lire to 
4 lire per day of eleven hours. The hands are insured against 
risks of labour, and there is a sick fund. The total production 
at Sieci is estimated at 10,000,000 pieces per annum, and finds 
a market in Central and Southern Italy, and in Liguria. The 
turnout consists of ordinary and selected bricks at from 25 lire 
to 28 lire per 1,000; tiles of all shapes and sizes, chimney-pots, 
we, | a he articles produced are said to be of excellent quality. 
Complaints have been made that the development of this 
industry is hampered by the high rates charged for railway 
carriage. I do not know if there have been any recent reduc- 
tions in the tariff charges. 

In the neighbourhood of Signa there are four factories of 
bricks and tiles, for the production of which the clay found 
here is said to be well suited. The average number of hands 
employed is 120, rising to 300 in the summer months ; and the 
value of the total output is roughly estimated at 200,000 lire 
per annum. Large brick and tile works, with modern im- 
provements, are now being erected at Signa, near the railway- 
station. 

Montelupo, according to a recent writer, is distinguished for 
having produced the ugliest and most inferior painted pieces 


| pieces. 


that bear the signature of the maker, and the name of the 
place where they were made. At one time Montelupo was cele- 
brated in Florence for its crocks (‘“boccali”), which were 
decorated with rude faces (“mostacci”), and bore mottoes on 
their bellies. These works of art are, however, no longer 
made. At the present time Montelupo supports about ten 
small factories, producing common kitchen utensils, made of 
red earth covered with a lead and tufo glaze, “ cecies,” or large 
braziers for warming beds, and a variety of small articles, such 
as rude figures serving as toys, savings-boxes in terra-cotta, 
flask stoppers, and the like. The clay used is found in the 
neighbourhood ; it does not resist heat well, but is very cheap. 
Tubs (“conche”), jars, flower pots, and garden vases are made 
in two or three small factories established in the neighbouring 
village of San Miniatello. The largest jars and tubs are of the 
capacity of from 2 to 4 hectolitres. In the vicinity there are 
also some kilns for making bricks and tiles. The total number 
of hands employed in the above factories is about 160 (in- 
cluding boys). Wages range from 1 lire to 2 lire 50 c. per diem 
for adults, and from 30 c. to 4o cc. for boys. The daily working 
hours are ten in winter and twelve in summer. The value of 
the total production is estimated at from 120,000 lire to 150,000 
lire per annum. 

At Capraia, the opposite and, in the Middle Ages, rival 
township to Montelupo, some nine factories of common kitchen- 
ware are established, employment being given to a total of 120 
hands, including men, women, and children, with an annual 
production of the value of about 120,000 lire. Both at Capraia 
and at Montelupo imitations of French ware (‘ poterie de 
Vallauris”) have been introduced in nearly all the factories. 
The articles, having a yellow lead glaze in the inside, are made 
of the local clay, mixed with other qualities brought from Alto- 
pascio, in the Val di Nievole. The ware has a good appear- 
ance, and is cheap, but does not resist heat well. All the kilns 
are of primitive construction. 

It is said that the name of Figline is derived from the Latin 
“figlina,” or “figulina,” and that the pottery industry was 
exercised here in very early times. Be that as it may, the fire- 
clay (“terra refrattaria”) of Figline is of excellent quality, and 
is still abundant. There are two factories at Figline, each 
giving employment, I am informed, to some twenty hands, 
Signor J. Felice’s works have been established about 300 years; 
they are fitted with a kiln of the capacity of I,o0o assorted 
The production consists chiefly of “tambelloni”— 
large square bricks used for flooring bakers’ ovens—chimney- 
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pots, &c., and of kitchen basins (‘‘catini”), having a white glaze 
with green splashes on the inside. Signor Mercantini’s factory 
has a similar turn-out. The articles produced are said to be 
cheap and of good quality, and meet with a sale in various 
parts of Italy. The “tambelloni” appear to be exported to the 
Levant. : d 

The principal brick works at Pistoja are those belonging to 
the “ Societa Pistojese.”. The company works two factories, 
well provided in every particular, including stables and horses 
for the carriage of the materials. The production consists of 
roofing tiles, bricks of various qualities, tubes, “ orci,” garden 
vases and the like, decorative articles, and hydraulic lime. The 
average annual production is about 6,000,000 pieces of different 
materials, and 20,000 quintals of lime, the whole of an esti- 
mated value of from 250,000 to 300,000 lire. The products are 
sold in all parts of Italy—very little abroad. In 1888, between 
January 1 and September 6, 42,269 quintals were sent off by 
railway, and the works were unable to execute all the orders 
received. 

There are two Hoffmann kilns, each containing fourteen 
compartments ; the fuel consists of refuse (“‘sonza”) from the 
oil mills, pine husks, split fir wood, tan bark, &c. The twelve 
presses for making the tiles, the grinding machinery, and the 
belting for carrying the materials to the drying-houses are 
worked by two horizontal steam-engines—one of English, the 
other of Italian make The maximum number of hands 
employed is a little above 4oo—three-quarters adults, and a 
quarter boys under fourteen years of age. The average rates 
of wages may be taken at 2 lire 50 c. per working day of 
ten and a half hours. 

In the neighbouring village of Castel Guidi there are seven 
factories of ‘ scaldini,” or hand earthenware braziers, which are 
well glazed, and of which artistic specimens are made for ex- 
portation. Among the principal manufacturers may be men- 
tioned Messrs. G. Bechelli and O. Nesi for the cheap and 
artistic nature of their productions. There is a large sale for 
these articles in the city of Florence, as well as all over 
Tuscany. At Empoli there is a small co-operative society for 
the manufacture of common kitchen ware. At Rignano, Val 
d’Arno Superiore, the Commendatore Cosimo Peruzzi has 
large brick and tile works, at which “orci” and the like are 
also made. 

I do not pretend to have given a complete list of all the 
pottery works existing in the province, but enough has been 
said to show the general nature of the industry. 


At the Antella, on the hills above Florence, at Incisa and 
Rignano, in the upper valley of the Arno, extensive beds of 
compact marly limestone are found, from which excellent 
cements are made, equal, it is stated, to foreign productions. 
The principal manufacturers are the Commendatore Ubaldina 
Peruzzi, at the Antella; Signor Falorci, at Incisa, with a pro- 
duction of 209,000 quintals of hydraulic lime per annum; and 
Signor Cattaneo (“Impresa Toscana dei cementi e Calci 
Idrauliche”’), at Rignano, with regard to whose works I have 
been favoured with the following particulars. The works were 
established in 1870; the total average production in quick and 
hydraulic lime and quick and slow-setting cements is at present 
690 quintals per diem. There are four continuous fire-kilns on 
the French system, shortly to be increased to six, of the relative 
capacity of from 6) to 75 cubic métres. The works are sup- 
plied with 40 h.p. (hydraulic) and 60 h.p. (steam) ; a Decauville 
railway provides for the carriage of the materials within the 
establishment, which is in direct connection with the main 
Florence-Chiusi-Rome railroad. The number of hands at 
present employed is thirty-five. The wages range from 1 lire 
10 c, to 2 lire per diem, and are paid fortnightly. The average 
day’s work is of ten hours. 


THE RIBBLE NAVIGATION WORKS. 


ON Saturday last Rear-Admiral Sir G. S. Nares, Sir C. A. 
Hartley, and Mr. J. Wolfe-Barry, C.E., the Commissioners 
appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire and report as to 
the practicability of the scheme for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Ribble, made their first inspection of the 
channel from Preston to the sea. The Commissioners were 
accompanied by Mr. B. Sykes, CE, the Ribble engineer, and 
Mr. H. Hamer, the town clerk, Mr. G. N. Abernethy, C.E, and 
Mr. G. H. Dickson, solicitor (on behalf of the Party of 
Caution), and Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, C.E. (for the 
Corporation of Southport). Since the appointment of the 
Commissioners an officer of the Royal Navy has for some 
weeks been engaged with an efficient staff in making minute 
observations as to the rise and fall of the tides, the general 
depth of the water available for navigable purposes between 
the bar and Preston Dock, the alteration (if any) in the 
direction of the channel, and the velocity and scouring power 
of the current. By the terms of their appointment the Com- 
mission will inquire into the whole plan for providing a way 
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from Preston to the sea; as to the works of dredging ; as to 
works in relation to training walls ; as to the completion of the 
dock and the equipments thereof; and as to what, under the 
circumstances now existing, should be done in reference to the 
same, and likewise to report to the Board of Trade as to the 
authority to which the control over the works for the purposes 
aforesaid is for the future to be entrusted. The Commission 
has had placed at its disposal an immense quantity of docu- 
ments referring to the progress of the undertaking, the financial 
outlay, the views of the townspeople, &c.; and they have 
signified their intention of issuing their report on the 3oth inst. 
Both the promoters and the opponents of the scheme are 
agreed that training walls and dredging works are necessary ; 
and the main points of contention are, whether the way to the 
sea should be attempted by the gut channel or by the north 
channel. The opponents also object to the management of the 
undertaking remaining in the hands of the Corporation, 
believing that it will be more efficient in the hands of a 
Harbour Board representative of the various commercial 
interests in the town. 

Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt having been instructed by 
the Southport Corporation to inspect the Ribble estuary with 
special reference to the effects of the training walls has just 
submitted his report. He remarks that on previous occasions 
he had expressed the opinion that the prolongation of the 
Ribble training walls in their present direction would be very 
prejudicial to Southport, by encouraging accretion on the 
southern side of the estuary, which, reducing the tidal capacity 
of the estuary outside the trained channel, would reduce the 
tidal flow in front of Southport, and cause the sea to recede. 
The training works have permanently obliterated the southern 
channel, and the upper ends of some of the old channels to 
the south of the gut channel are silting up. The bog hole 
would become a blind channel as the accretion on the 
southern part of the estuary proceeded, and a blind channel 
on a sandy coast must gradually silt up. In such an event 
Southport would lose its low water channel, and the extensive 
sandbanks in front of the pier would be connected with the 
foreshore. Any extension of the training works in their pre- 
sent direction or to the north would cause irreparable injury 
to Southport as a seaside resort. Mr. Vernon-Harcourt then 
calls attention to four possible alternative courses which might 
be adopted with regard to the outlet of the Ribble. He 
suggests (1) that the training walls might be restricted to the 
limits authorised by the Preston Corporation Act of 1883, 


trusting to the scour from the straightened and deepened 
channel, when the training walls had been consolidated and 
the dredging completed, to improve the channel beyond the 
training walls ; (2) the southern training wall might be pro- 
longed westwards for the improvement of the gut channel, as 
the tendency of this channel to diverge to the south would be 
thereby arrested ; (3) the training works might be extended in 
a northerly direction beyond Lytham, and the northern channel 
(at present barred at low water) opened out; (4) the channel 
might be trained in a southerly direction from Lytham into. 
the bog hole, which is a solution of the problem which has not 
hitherto been put forward, but which is deserving of careful 
consideration. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD CONTRACTS. 


ON Monday a meeting of builders was held at the Wycliff 
Schools, Commercial Road, E. The meeting had been called 
by circular, and sent out to the various building contractors 
having dealings with the School Board, and of about one 
hundred invitations between seventy and eighty responded, 
there being builders from all parts of the metropolis. Mr. 
Laurence Stephen, the chairman, explained that the Works 
Committee of the School Board had decided to merge all the 
work at present done by some 140 contractors into the hands 
of seven large contractors, one result of which would be that, 
instead of local builders having groups of half a dozen schools 
to keep in repair, one contractor had been assigned 115 
schools. The selected contractors were Messrs. Cubitt & Co., 
for the City, Westminster, and Marylebone; Mr. J. Holloway for 
Chelsea ; Messrs. Grover & Son for Fiasbury and Hackney ; 
Messrs. Kirk & Randall for Greenwich ; Messrs. Charteris for 
East Lambeth; Messrs. Stephens, Bastow & Co. for West. 
Lambeth ; Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham for Southwark ; 
and Messrs. Atherton & Latta for the Tower Hamlets. The 
work had been given under schedule prices, but what were 
called the small men had never had the schedule prices offered 
them. Several of the builders present gave their experiences, 
one saying that he had a large stock of timber and ironwork on. 
hand with the Board’s stamp, for the repair of desks and seats, 
and if he lost his work all this would lie uselessly on his hands. 
Another said he put ina lowest tender of 354. for two sky- 
lights, but he did not get the work, which was given under 
schedule prices, viz, 50/. Ultimately, it was resolved to send a 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING. 


FARADAY & SON'S 
FITTINGS. 


Catalogue with Forty new Designs for 
Six Stamps. 


Show Rooms: 3 BERNERS 8T., W. 
Talephone 3,814. 


Re 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 
201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.F. 
Branch Establishment: 

11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.E. t 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plats Manufacturers 
To H.M.Ofice of Works and Stationery Office, Commisstoners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 
Ail Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, xc. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues 
No. 3, 200 Tilustratione, three stamps, Watablish d 1795. 
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ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, 
LIMITED, 


11 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


i 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 
21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside snd Outside 
Blinds for Tuwn and Country Houses Mansions, 
Institutions, &c. 

ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily given. 

Established over a Quarter of a Century. 


OLUME XLI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely beund in Oloth, Qiit Lettered, prive 12s. 6d. 
Cfiice : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE, 
2 PRINCES MANSIONS, 


Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


ESTIMATES on APPLICATION. 


WILSON HARTNELL, 


PARK ROW, LEEDS. 


| ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


ELECTRIC BELLS, 
¢ And LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
pA. W. BENNETT, 
: 37 Parkcross Street, LEEDS. 


FLECTRIC LIGHTING, 


H a 


Maxim-Weston Electric Co., Lim. 


(Under New Management), 

Are prepared to supply Hstimates, free of charge, for 
Electric Lighting, Transmission of Power, 
including Blectricai Tramways, and fortheWiring- 

of Buildings. Supplied from Central Stations, 


TOWN LIGHTING A SPECIALTY. 


Manufacturers of Weston’s Patent Dynamo and Ars. 
Lamps, Hamilton’s Patent Electric Governors, Electric: 
Regulators, Automatic Controlling Apparatus, and Systers 
for Central Station Distribution. Ceiling Switches, Cut- 


outs, and all accessories. 
Offices—55 Victoria Street, Westminster 
Works—Kingsland Green, London. 
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deputation to the School Board, strongly protesting against any 


13434. Stephen Flower Browne, for “Improvements in and 


action of the Board or its committees in depriving responsible | relating to firegrate dust-preventers or ash-pans.” 


tradesmen of the opportunity of entering fair competition for 
work to be from time to time executed. 


THE GLASGOW HARBOUR TUNNEL. 


THE prospectus has just been issued of the Glasgow Harbour 
Tunnel Company. The share capital has been fixed at 
135,000/., in ro/. shares, with borrowing powers to the extent of 
45,000/., and the whole share capital is offered for public sub- 
scription. The works proposed, which were recently sanctioned 
by Parliament, are to consist of two separate tunnels for 
vehicles and one for foot-passengers, and the tunnels are to be 
approached by circular shafts fitted with hydraulic lifts. The 
directors have no sufficient data on which to base an absolutely 
reliable estimate of traffic or revenue, but they calculate on 
being able to pay a dividend of 44 per cent. on the share 
capital. ‘The company’s Act provides that at the expiration of 
fourteen years the Corporation of Glasgow and the Police Corn- 
missioners of Govan, or either of these bodies, may buy up the 
undertaking at a price not less than the amount expended by 
the company upon it, andthe amount of the company’s liabilities 
in connection with the undertaking. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.]| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


August 26. 

13410, Edward Thomas, for “‘ Improvements for ventilators 
and chimney cowls.” 

13422. Thomas Downie, for ‘‘ Improvements in or connected 
with treads of steps or stairs, and other treading surfaces.” 

13428. Charles Noble Hearn, for “Improved feeder for 
grinding-mills used in the manufacture of cement and other 
substances.” 
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13449. Henry Harris Lake, for “Improvements in saws.” 
(Messrs. Wirth & Co., agents of Ottstadt & Co., and Richard 
Wirth, all of Germany.) 

August 27. 

13474. Wilhelm Ebeling, for ‘“‘Improvements in the con- 
struction of scaffolding for repairing, straightening, and build- 
ing of chimney-stalks, and for the fitting thereto of lightning- 
conductors.” 

13483. Robert Peel, for “ Improvements in the manufacture 
of top bars for firegrates.” 

13496. Thomas Philip Baylis, for ‘‘ Improvement of earthen- 
ware sanitary pipes, by causing an invert shoulder to be made 
at socket end of pipe to secure true and even joints.” 


August 28. 
13589. Abraham Fitton, for ‘‘ A new spring cupboard door 
and casement-fastener, made to fix flush or stand out full.” 


August 29. 

13601. Charles B. Cooper, for “Improvements in pipe 
elbows or curved sections.” 

13642. Francis Cowley, for “An improved self-locking 
window-fastener.” 
Ns ee Alfred Savill Tomkins, for “Improved portable 

ath. 
13649. Julius Weiss, for “A fastener for handles of tools.” 


August 30. 

13671. Thomas Constantine Fawcett, for “‘A new or im- 
proved machine for making and pressing bricks, briquettes, 
and other plastic substances.” 

13679. Robert Garroway, for “‘Improvements in or con- 
nected with desks and stands.” 

13764. Joseph Tall, for “Improvements connected with 
sash frames, sashes, and appliances relating to sashes and sash 
frames.” 

13765. Joseph Tall, for “ Improvements in the construction 
of doors, shutters, and the like; also sashes and sash frames.” 

13767. Frederick Robbins Lane, for “Improvements in 
horizontal sawing machinery.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 20, 1889. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANDOVER.—Sept. 21.—For Repairing and Painting Town 
Hall. Mr. A. Purkess, Borough Surveyor, Town Hail. 

AUCHMITHIE.—For Construction of Harbour. Mr. James 
Barron, Engineer, Wick. 

BATH. — Sept. 23.— For, Building Galleries at Royal 
Literary and Scientific Institution. Mr. C. W. Dymond, 
3 Forefield Place, Lyncombe Hill, Bath, 

BELFAST.—For Building Dwelling-house and Alterations to 
Shop, Cookstown. Mr. J. Russell, Architect, 16 Waring Street, 
Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 27.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses, 
Repaving, and other Improvements, at Dunrdrod Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

Boston.—Sept. 25 —For Brick Bridge over Clay Dyke. 
Mr. H. Snaith, 10 New Street, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 29.—For Building Wesleyan Day and 
Sunday Schools, Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sundridge 
Road, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.— Sept. 26 — For Alterations at the Shelter Hall, 
constructing a new Covered Shelter near the Grand Hotel 
steps, and other Works in connection therewith, for the Town 
Council, according to plans of the Borough Surveyor, Mr. 
G. R. Andrews, Town Hall, Brighton. Mr. F. J. Tillstone, 
Town Clerk. 

Buenos Ayres.—Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons. 
F. Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 

CAMBRIDGE.—For Erection of Buildings for Perse School. 
Mr. J. F. Eaden, 15 Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


SCHOOLING 
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CarLow.—Oct. 3.—For Works at New Post Office. Mr. 
W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

Cork. — Sept. 28.— For the Completion of the Western 
Facade and Steeple of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Cork, from Plans prepared by Mr. Walter G. 
Doolin, M.A, Architect. Drawings, Specifications, and Con- 
ditions of Contract can be seen at the Caprciin Monastery, 
Charlotte Quay, Cork, and at the Office of the Architect, 
20 Ely Place, Dublin. Tenders to be addressed, The Hon. 
Secretary, Building Committee, Father Mathew Centenary, 
Capuchin Monastery, Charlotte Quay, Cork. 

CouLspoN.—Sept. 30.—For Enlargement of Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the Asylums Committee, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

GREAT RISSINGTON.—Sept. 21.—For Works at Church. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Bourton Hill, Moreton-in- Marsh. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.— Sept. 25.—For Reconstructing 
Closets for Lunatic Wards at Workhouse. Mr. F. Danby 
Palmer, Guardians’ Office, 38 Hall Quay, Yarmouth. 

GUILDFORD.—Oct. 5.—For Building School and Out- 
buildings at Back of County Hospital. The Rector, 
St. Nicolas Rectory, Guildford. 

HastTINGs.—Sept. 26.—For Building Detached House 
Stonefield Estate. Mr. Colpoys, Architect, 33 Havelock Road 
Hastings. 

HEADINGLEY.—For Building 
houses, Otley Road. Mr. T. 
12 East Parade, Leeds. 

HEREFORD.—For Reslating and Repairs at Beethoven 
Hall. Mr. W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10 King Street, 
Hereford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Sept. 
and Masonwork (Contract I, 
a S. Dugdale, Borough Surveyor, 

eld. 


Three Shops and Dwelling- 
Butler Wilson, Architect, 


23.—For Excavator, Bricklayer, 
for Sewage Disposal Works). 
Town Hall, Hudders- 
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'S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO FIX. 
EASIER TO REPAIR, 
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EASIER TO SWEEP. 


The Baek and Fire Part 


N.B.—See that *‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE {MARK 
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are upon every 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 
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KENDAL.—For Enlargement, &c., of Post Office. Mr. 
Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 1.—For Enlargement of Board School, 
Kirkstall. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Oct. 1.—For Building Premises for the Safe 
Deposit Company. Mr. Wm. Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park 
Square, Leeds. 

LLWYDCOED.—Sept. 25.—For Alterations to Chapel. 
Thomas Roderick, Architect, Aberdare. 

LONDON.—Sept. 25.—For Shop Fronts and Alterations, 
Paddington and Regent’s Park Road. Mr. J. M. Ellis, Archi- 
tect, 28 Essex Street, Strand. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH.—Oct. 1.—For Construction of 
Water Supply Works. Mr. J. B. Everard, Engineer, 6 Mill- 
stone Lane, Leicester. 

MASBOROUGH.—Sept. 26.—For Building Five Houses. 
The Secretary, Equitable Pioneers’ Society, Limited, Mas- 
borough. 

MOUNTAIN ASH.—Oct. 12.—For Construction of Service 
Reservoir, &c. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 5 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—Sept. 20.—For Additions to 
Ryecroft Schools. Messrs. Chapman & Snape, Architects, 
Lad Lane, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

ORSETT.—Sept. 26.—For Alterations to Premises. 
Charles Pertwee, Architect, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

PADDINGTON. — Oct. 8.— For Building Workroom for 
Women, &¢., at Workhouse. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

PENZANCE.—Sept. 24.—For Building New Premises for the 
Cornish Bank, Limited. Mr. J. W. Trounson, F.R.1.B.A,, 
Architect, 27 Clarence Street, Penzance. 

PILTOWN.—Sept. 21.—For Building Church. Mr. William 
Hague, Architect, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

PLYMOUTH.—Sept. 24.—For Construction of Closets at 
Board School, Oxford Street. Mr. E. Stribley, Municipal 
Buildings, Plymouth. 

ROYTON.—Sept. 23.—For Construction of 250 Yards Brick 
Sewer, and other Works. Mr. R. Vawser, Engineer. Mr. 
T. Bleasdale, Clerk to Local Board, Town Hall, Royton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 8.—For Building Stabltes for the 
Corporation. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, 
Southampton. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


ST. HELENS.—Oct. 2.—For Building Public Baths, &c. 
Mr. G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. 
Helens. 

TILEHURST, READING.—Sept. 21.—For,Erection of a Board 
School. Mr. F. W. Albury, Architect, Reading. Mr. F. J. 
Pentycross, Clerk to Board, Tilehurst. 

TRURO.—Sept. 24.—For Additions to Premises, Queen 
Square. Mr. J. W. Trounson, Architect, 27 Clarence Street, 
Penzance. 

WOODFORD.—Sept. 28.—For Building Lunatic Asylum, 
Claybury, for 2,000, Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the 
Asylums Committee, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

WORKINGTON.—Sept. 21.—For Pulling Down Premises 
and Building Five Cottages. Mr. J. Howe, Architect, Bridge 
Street, Workington. 


TENDERS. 


BATH. 

For Building Premises for Boilers and Machinery for Electric- 
light Works (Contract 1), and Building Chimney-stack and 
Setting Range of Boilers (Contract 2). Mr. E. W. 
GARDINER, Architect, Barton Road, Bath. Quantities 


supplied. 

No. 1. No. 2. 
aesiorgan << s “21,120.00 90 = 
C. Wibley . ‘ . 1,074°*6 are £568 10 o 
E. Chancellor. ° of” 4 672250 me 512 0 © 
Hayward & Wooster ., + 964 19 0 495 10 © 
J. Long & Sons ,. : 2 A(950TtO yo 520 0 oO 
PeBladwellows Stu iie wt peoosEibiad 525 0 © 
T. Laver & Co. ‘ ‘ sisi 295100 JO 450 0 © 

BATLEY. 


For Woodwork, Glazing, and Slating for Erecting-shop, 
Victoria Foundry, Batley, for Messrs. J. Bagshaw & Sons, 
Engineers. 

Accepted Tenders. 

F. Hepworth, Batley, mason, 
W. North, Batley, joiner. 
J. H. Senior, Batley, plumber. 
W. Atkinson, Leeds, slater. 
Total, £400. 
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For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 
: International Exhibition, 
> London, 1862. 
hoo WON “Model Dwelling,’ New- 
\ castle Exhibition, 1887. 


¥) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 
___ KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 
~ HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


SPRING 


* MODEL ” 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
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Considerable Reduction 
Improved Design and Action. 
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WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


HINGES, 


PATTERN. 


in Prices, 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Fontan Hot Water Work, 


‘oil Cases. 
“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 


« DESIGN REPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


Oye FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 
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BILLERICAY. 

For Laying Pipe Sewer, Shenfield Junction Station (300 yards), 
Billericay. 

Rogers & Robson, Brentwood , e ° -£95 0 

Seria, iiford *. -, , 5 : 4 5 eyes 

F, White, Shenfield ; : 3 77 10 

J. Cross, Hutton (accefted ) in ween 69:1 0 


COLCHESTER. 

‘For Building new Billiard-room for the Colchester Conserva- 
tive Club. Mr. J. W. START, Architect, Cups Chambers, 
Colchester. 

J. Grimes, Colchester . 4 “% « %& +4240 0 0 

A. Baker, Colchester , é ‘ ‘ eg Oe 

T. J. WARD, Colchester (accepted) 4 po 220 O20 


ooo°o 


COLERAINE. 
For Improvements to Filter-bed and Clear-water Basin, 


Portrush Waterworks, Coleraine Union. 
COLHOUN Bros, Londonderry (accepted).  .£335 3 0 


DERBY. 

For Alterations to Mill situated in Leaper Street for Distillery, 
for Messrs. King, Howmann & Co. Messrs, COULTHURST 

& Booty, Architects, Derby. Quantities at ra 


Mosedale Bros., Derby . 786 ) 
.t _ CROYDON. A. Smith, Derby . : : : ; 1 O50 13-0 
For Painting, Cleaning, &c., at Infirmary, Mayday Road, Ford & Co.,, Derby .*° . ; : 5 ~ O50 208 sO 
Croydon. Maicers Slater, Derby’ .* .* ». ,.- .+* 050 OO 
Cox & Wooland, Thornton Heath , P £74,27081 6 40 R. Weston, Derby : S A . A a OdOp LOmeO 
Josolyne & Young, Borough,SE. . . . 994 9 O| G, Duraur, Derby . . Brgacie s S637 1010 
D. W. Barker, Croydon » «i, 930" OW OMEEMMEETOwns Derby.’ .° .° 0%. @ 6.3 | + 0052 0,0 
A. Burton,Sydenham =. - 3 + Se SteSC8 49 -O ~(}  Pickinson, Derby ee ee ee toe 0 
F, P. Marwood & Co., West Be sineton ; : 790 0 O 
Smith & Son, South Norwood . ‘ : 777 O@G : 
©. Scase, Surbiton « ° : ‘ : 720 0 O Peerauh bela Gites of Pari. Road 
"T. Hammond & Sons, Greenwich . . . 660 0 0| POF Beomenting .Lathway on: Northreast Ge) Ob jh atc gaes 
H. Fullagar, Kingsland « 4 . ; 614) OMe Gateshead. Mr. J. BOWER, Borough Suryeyor. 
; J. Scott, Gateshead. “ é : - « £2771. 9.9 
‘T. E. Dartnell, Croydon . : : 603 00 Si N 1 8 
G. E. Bryan, South Norwood . «Sw wsCi597:«CO CO J. T. Rvikine ce et to eae é 6 
M. Batchelor, East Maidstone. . «. « 59013 0 W. B. Se Son G eh ened Caotad figot: glee 
F. J. Wicks, Willesden &  . 570 0 O Mabie aed ee A corset avved gmdate Gy 4 
“G, Withers, Camberwell . : 4 : ‘ 567. 5 oO G. Smith, Newcastle . : ; 7 . wet Soule 2 
a POs, Ancriveewe ss sw 567 One Gotaugban, Jarrow. «es ee ty y BEE 
; . RUI n., Gateshead (accepied) . . . 146 8 3 
W. J. Penfold, Sydenham to. 89 17 Oe, Jun, 2 
C. Shaw, Lavender Hill . A : : «- 550 Ome 
W. F. Hadlow, Dover. ‘ A A : 549 0 O GLASGOW. 
‘Gardner & Llewellyer, Croydon : % ; 536 10 O| For Five Tenements of Dwelling-houses and Shops, Salt- 
Blackmore, Craker & Co., Croydon . ; P 522 14 O market and St. Andrew’s Streets, Glasgow. Mr. CARRICK, 
Jj. C. Hunt, Southsea : : ; 5 ; 506 o 6 City Architect. 
W. G. Lilly, London. 4 j : - ; 479) OF Webster, Walker & Webster, mason i . £6,288 16 4 
Akers & Co., South Norwood . . . «+ 475 O GCoRESisuchanan, joiner . sh WY) 2,953 fe) 
W. BEADLE, Penge (accepted) . : q . 448 O18 Renfrew Bros., plumber . : : -' 92 §73°1o* 8 
Jj. Hole, Sutton . : : : , ; .- > 4338 ome J. Grieve & Co., plasterer. : : ‘ - » 450.1 elas 
Barber & Oliver, Hove’ . : : : ‘ 399 0 O Kean & Wardrop, tiler_ . : é ‘ : 248 11 6 
W. & P. Hards, Croydon. . me tl * ~390 "Ome Pymereoine, painter* ~.°- . LS I9gTID 4 
Stewart & Co., Walworth. . : ; .-. 342 ome D. Clerk & Son, smith ; A A : 132,11, 6 
J. G. Fuller, Lee : : : ; . #4 -3345 Oe J. Cuthbertson, slater . . : ‘ : OO 7 aa 
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Laltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
Registered Trade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


313 HIGH FBOLBOoRN, LON DON, 
Wi im 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 


AND APPARATUS. 
N OT { G E. Fifteen Gold and other Medals received at International Exhibitions, N OT | C Se 


and five times placed alone before any other competitor. 
CAMERAS.—Watson’s “Premier,” Watson’s ‘‘ Acme,” Watson’s Tourist’s: 
Watson’s Studio, Watson’s Detective. 
LENSES.—Rapid Rectilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landseape, Portrait. 
INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METERS, DRY PLATES, 
CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPER, ETC. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of everything required in Photography sent free to any address on application, 
Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable for every kind of work, always on hand. 


Warehouses—313 High Holborn, London; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Steam Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, London. 
ESTABLISHED 18937. 
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We) Wo OCK FLOORING 
TRS \ 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at shoré 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any size or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saying expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished for dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W 


1d floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 


| 


Ss Also Hard wood Floors, withspecial joint forsecret nailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on deal oro 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEEDS. 

For Erection of new Premises for Messrs. Thorne & Co., Lady 

Lane, Leezs. Mr. WILLIAM BAKEWELL, Architect, 
Leeds. 


CRAVEN & .UMBLEBY (accepted) . : oe) 


» £4,301 


For Enlarging Organ Chamber, St. Matthew’s, Leeds. 
Thontpeciiee Sons, Leeds . ° . ° .£130 0 oO 


LEVEN. 
For Construction of Store Reservoir, Hatton Burn, and Laying 
Cast-iron Pipes. Messrs. J. & A. LESLIE & REED, 
Engineers, Edinburgh. 


J. Bell, Leven . 5 : ; . 2 if 52,343,020. 90 
A. M. White, Largo ; ; bh T1;405 10 AO 
J. Murray, Maryhill ‘ LI,207. 10-0 
R. B. Steuart, Dalry : ; 4 . T1,2305,0 0 
Henderson, Matthew & Co., Edinburgh . 6p 7070 sO 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh ‘ : x re o.272.00. AO 
T. Chalmers, Leith . : 4 ‘ : O00 msOTsO 
J. Young & Sons, Edinburgh .°  .” ES 100 seOlnO 
J. M‘Knight, Uphall : P ‘ : eee O92s (C.20 
Garscadden & Co., Glasgow é ; sEeeTsO07 (0. O 
G. WiAcKAY & SONS, Broughty Ferry (ac- 

cepted ) . ) ® ® 8 . . 7,782 Oo oO 

LLANSAMLET. 
For Building Board School at Glais, Llansamlet. 

E. Thomas, Seven Sisters . £993 90 oO 
Jenkins Bros., Swansea : , ; 7 POOTT SOMO 
D. Rees, Ystalyfera . ; ; : ‘ feos) 0". Oo 
A. George, Neath 3 86872" 0 
D. Beynon, Skewen . ‘ ; 886 0 o 
H. THOMAS, Llansamlet (accepted) 864.0 0 


LONDON. 

For Works at the Windsor, 427 Strand. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, 

Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
WINN, gasfitting (accepted ) 


‘ : roe) 
HEATH, pewtering and counters (accepted) 


Oo oO 


figro 
355 
For Alterations at the Camden’s Head, Bethnal Green Road. 
Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street 
Within. 


A. Hoop (accepted) . i 9 te se wt lat S050 7 0 


LONDON— continued. ‘ 
‘For Alterations at the Marquis of Clanricarde, Southwick 
Street, Paddington. Mr. R. A. LeEwcock, Architect, 
88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
SPENCER & Co. (accepted). ,. |. ‘ .£950 0 © 
HEATH, pewterer (accepted ) . = . i> Tl4sgp. 40 
STEADMAN, gasfitter (accepted) . r 7 - 45 0 © 


For Alterations at the Prince of Wales Tavern, Oli Street, 
St. Luke’s. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
gate Street Within. 

SPENCER & CO, builder (accepted) . : - £730 
WINN, gasfitter (accepted) . 3 . A : 
HEATH, pewterer (accepted ) . . . : 


For Alterations at the George and Dragon, Cleveland Street,.. 
Fitzroy Square. Mr. R. A. Lrwcock, Architect, 83 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Oe 


Jackson & Todd . ; . : -£574 0 © 
Walker : : ir »)..527 Oo ae 
Hayworth : 5 oh? eR, 3 «52 ae 
Spencer & Co. . : : - - ». 515 0 32 
Stephenson . : 5 . A 4 “ . »406 120_ 40 
Ivory : ; oo mate ; ‘ - 495.0 © 
DAVIES (accepied ) : 3 : - 450 0 © 


HEATH, pewterer (accefied ) 
WINN, gasfitter (accepted) . ; 


For Road-making and Paving Works, 
Vestry. Mr. H. Mair, Surveyor. 


Dunsany Road. 


3 ; »,. 150 0 70 
for the Hammersmith 


W. Stubbs & Co, Westminster : ; . £1,490 
Neave & Son, Paddington ; SFC. a. ite no 
E. Rogers & Co, Notting Hill 1,200 


OG, O07 000 
099090000 


Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . ° 1,197 
W.G. Coat, Hammersmith . , 7 Ape iieg fey 
J. Mears, Kensington : : : 2 1,163 
NOWELL & ROBSON, Kensington (accepted) 1,144 
Haarlem Road. 
W. Stubbs‘& Co. . ‘ ‘ 3 428 0 O 
W. G. Coat : ‘ b 5 4 F : 303 Oar 
Neave & Son . : i ; ; 2 : 357.20. 4° 
E. Rogers & Co. : ‘ ; . F “ 350 0 © 
Tomes & Wimpey . - ‘ . : if 3409.0 O 
J. Mears . é : + PL : . . 339 9 O 
NOWELL & ROBSON (accepted ) ‘ + m=f§30 2 90 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWIRG 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


Se 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 48. { WRITE 
FOR 


Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. | 


ILLUSTRATED ARD DESCRIPTIVE CATALCEUE SEKT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ack for“ Suny. vING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


DRAWINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
ac. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Terms. 

FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 

T0O( PAV EMEN TD, FESC. 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 7 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, ° 
And LONDON, 


TRACINGS, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of | 

Works required. 


a einer eee ee 
SPHIN X” PORTLAND CEMENT | 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 

ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; | 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 | 
meshes to squareinch. with less 


finest, most plastic, best sand | 
carrying, and cheapest Cement | 
in the market. 


Specially 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


rN 10,000 fa nee ae Ns an RI¢ Electric Bells 
A> \SECHePNEL cei" BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. __lectrio Bells 
pay \S." Bt crete Floors and Street Paving. | REGISTERED No. 60808. mates free Distance no 
[= [|| xmcoff ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT Sole Proprietors: NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby object. 
ji Sadand Werflageena ened Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” 

Nee per square inch; 28 days. The | pecialty : IC RED . TELEGRAMS— 


Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


Colliery Signals 


“Blackburn, Nottingham.’”’ 


Z dapted for laying encaustic 

les, making joints in sanitar T i 

Goudatiogs Fr y pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
pesTunAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC | 
HE ‘E LIas Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
ticks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
&c. Railway and water communication. : 


MARBLE = Work. 


Eat. 1838. 


SEYSSEL, 


PILKINGTON & Co., 
MORUMERT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.¢, 


ASPHALTE, 
&ec. 


SPHAL TE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim*. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


Tro ORDER. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Steves, &e- 


WILKINS & SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
a ANCASTER; NEAR GRANTHAM. Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 
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LONDON—continued. 


Ellerslie Road. 
W. G. Coat : 7 5 
Neave & Son 
Tomes & Wimpey 
Nowell & Robson 
J. Mears . : : : 
E, ROGERS & Co. (accepied ) 


Beaumont Street. 


W. G. Coat 
E. Rogers & Co. : : : ‘ 
J. Mears . : A ; . ° 


Nowell & Robson . - ; : . 
TOMES & WIMPEY (accepted) . : ‘ 
Latymer Mews. 
W. G. Coat : ; : : 8 
E. Rogers & Co. 4 : : : . 
Nowell & Robson : - ‘ ° 
TOMES & WIMPEY (accepted) . 
Park Street. 
E. Rogers & Co. ; ‘ . 
W. G. Coat 
eMears. 5 5 « : . 
Nowell & Robson . ; : 
TomES & WIMPEY (accepted) . 
People Hall Road. 
Nowell & Robson : ; é 
W.G-Coat’. 
E. Rogers & Co. 
J. Mears . ‘ : - ; 
ToMES & WIMPEY (accepted) . 


Olympia Approach Road. 


E. Rogers & Co. 
W. G. Coat 
Tomes & Wimpey 

J. Mears . - : : 3 
NOWELL & ROBSON (accepied ) 


Brook Green. 
W. Stubbs & Co. 
W. G. Coat , : - : : 
E. Rogers & Co. : ‘ : ‘ , 
Tomes & Wimpey . : - - . 
NOWELL & ROESON (accepted ) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDCN—continued. E 
For Building St. Columt’s Perocthial Hall, Notting Hill, for,the 
Rev. Canon Trench. Mr. E. P. Lorrus Brock, F.S.A, 


aes: é 
Architect. 
ay : x Mark . : : : £484 Ho o 
4920 0 Densham . : Rei, Ose, Micie 44550 O 
479 0 0 Kynoch & Co. 2 , 420 0 O 
474 0 0 ‘Tozer. : < c ‘ 5 wow wey Ke: 
BOWDEN (accepied ) 359, SF .° 
29 Site, Oni MARGATE. 
239 © ©} For Construction of Main Drainage Works, &c., Margate. 
Be hee be" Mr. B. LATHAM, Engineer. 
223 ae J. Biggs, Birmingham . : « 497;0000-0 0 
Ne W. Webster, London. Pcie, eee . 81,180 0 O 
Monk & Newell, Bootle . 80,811 II I 
ary, ee oO G. Pearson & Son, London 69,999 © oO 
te OF 8 W. Cunliffe, Dorking .. 69,900 0 O 
125. OF.° J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone . 68,997 0 oO 
P2E PO eaF Holme & King, London . 68,499 90 Oo 
W. Neave & Son, Paddington 66,844 0 0 
13/0100 G. Osenton, Westerham . : : 61,867 Oo oO 
E355 OF 0 CooKE & Co., Battersea (accepied ). 58,291 0 O 
128 0 O| J. Mackay, Hereford (withdrawn) . 54,250 O O 
127 0 0 W. & J. Denne, Walmer (withdrawn) 52,420 O O 
122, 0 0 L. Bottoms, Wandsworth ‘ 3 47,422 0 O 
187 0 0 MALDON. 
187 0 o| For Carrying out Sewerage Works, Maldon. 
183 0 0 Nowell & Robson, Kensington . £10,486 0 O 
1730 0 G. Bell, Tottenham . ° 0.07 5 OF.0 
173 0 0 T. Adams, Kingsland . 9,465 13 IT 
B. Cook & Co., Battersea 9,368 Oo oO 
F. W. Bray, Yarmouth : 9,043 0 O 
300 © O/| J, Meers, South Kensington. . 8,982 0 oO 
297:,/ Qe O H. Hill, Maidenhead . . . 8,749 0 0 
2900 OS Neave & Son, Paddington ee 8,700 0 O 
9) (2789.99 E. Rogers & Co., London 8,647 0 O 
278 0 O| Holme & King, London . 8,593 4 10 
L. Bottoms, Upper Tooting : : 8,161 0 oO 
205) 0) 30 J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone “ < 7007... 0%. O 
23 2a Own) J. Mackay, Bury St. Edmunds 7,985 16 Io 
2307 OMG G. OSENTON, Westerham (accepted ) 7.764 Om O 
2%? Uno J. Band, Eastbourn, Sunderland * 5o30u, Of.G 
210 0 O * Mistake in estimate. 
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BY CAARING CROSS, 
ZLONDONNS, 


SPECIALITE MEDIA.VAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES 


| LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 
31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


AGENTS :— MANCHESTER. 
T. J. STURGEON & CO. 2 Broad St. Buildings, 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
0. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.Cy 
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> SUPPLEMENT 
POOLE. STAINCLIFFE. 
For Repairing and Redecorating. the Guildhall, Poole. Mr. | For Building Twelve Dwelling-houses at Staincliffe. Messrs. 


JOHN ELFORD, M.S.A., Architect. 


W. H. Davis, Pole . 5 £300 OO 
R. Smith, Poole , . ‘ ‘ ‘ e 37624017 0 
T. C. Rigler, Pople _. ; P ° 246>05 5 0 
R. T. HABGOOD, Poole (accepled)  . ‘ 339 10 oO 


READING. 

For Proposed Mission Hall and Classrooms, Oxford Road, 
Reading. Messrs. RUMBLE & KNIGHT, Architects, Town 
Hall Chambers, Reading. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. 
Rookwood, 33 Argyll Street, London. 


Castell : ' ' ; : -1,460/ oo 
Goodchild . : ‘ ° : . Wai 350 mao 
Cook. . - : , 4 1350/10 70 
East . . ° ‘ : ; 1.250) O10 
Bottrill . . ‘ ‘ FG 1,240 0 0 
RUSHDEN. 
For Building Factory, Rushden. 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe , : é ‘ ¢ £38F 90) 0 
Bayes & Son, Rushden . : ; 3 #19370 0.10 
S. Abbott, Finedon ; : ‘ eh 359719' 40 
F, MILLER, Rushden (accepted) . f 7913540. 0 
A. E. Farmer, Rushden : : 5 252 © © 
Adnett & Everard, Rushden 345 0 O 


RYDE. 

For Additions to Hazelwood, Ryde, Isle of Wight, for the 
Committee of the Hazelwood Home. Mr. Fras. NEWMAN, 
Architect, Ryde. Quantities supplied. 


E. James . : : : 72,130. O* G 
H. Jenkins ‘ = OAL Om O 
W. Newman : ; se OMG) )- 6) 
J. Ball & Son A : = T9000 sO 
I. Barton : : : ra tO 20 ONO 
T. Jenkins. : : sae TOOT nO =O 
T. Sibley ; 5 , "T8450 0* 0 
J. WHITEWOOD (accepied) 5 al 733 AGO 
THAME. 
For Restoration of Thame Church Tower. 
Silver & Son, Maidenhead . 6 52S AO a 


J. KiRK & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 


Accepted Tenders, 
C. Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthorpe, mason, 
S. Armitage & Son, Dewsbury, joiner. 
J. Shepley, Dewsbury, plumber. 
J. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 
W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer, 
T. Bray & Son, Dewsbury, painter, 


STOCKPORT. ; 
For Construction of Brick Gasholder Tank, 160 feet diameter, 
Mr. JACQUES, Engineer. 
HOLME & KIn¢, Liverpool and London (accepted ) 
about . £10,000 0 O 


SUNDERLAND. 
For Excavation and Removal of Ground at Southwick New 
Yard, for Messrs. W. Pickersgill & Sons. Mr. J. ELTRING- 
HAM, Surveyor, 62 John Street, Sunderland. 
G. Young & Sons ; j 


. - . £150).07.0 
A. McGregor . . . 3270.10 
J. Lynn : 315 0 O 
J. Armitage. 300 0 O 
G. Wilkins ° F 287 30. 0 
J. Band , ; ; 265 oO Oo 
J. Tough . ; P : 245 0 0 
A. MCLAREN (accepted) . ° I57 10 oO 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
For Building Methodist Church, Markhouse Road, Waltham- 
stow. Mr. E. C. HOME sham Street. 


R, Architect, 99 Gre 
Wagstaff & Sons : ; : : . £2,296 0 o 
Stains & Sons . S ; - 2,089 0 0 
Grover & Sons . ; 1,895 0 o 
Chessum & Sons : 1,875 0 oO 
Green & Lee 1,850 0 oO 
WEST COWES. 
For Sewerage Works (Contract No. 1), West Cowes. 
J. Meader, jun. Se od : : - £290a 5" 0 
W. G. Thomas 4 1 9207 Ono 
E. Tarrant : 275 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate 2 . 257 Ono 


SPRAGUE & CO. S i 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bits oF Quanritizs, SpecrricaTions & REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
,. ~ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


ARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


~~ Fleet St., flondon, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper 

é Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c 


For 


NO ZINC, IRON, 


ENGINE 
Britannia Works, Wharf 


« 


P 
1S 
J 


MPLEX LEAD) 
GLAZING 


Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


Write for Illustrations, Test 
(sent post free). 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 

above descriptions of work in the best style. ‘ 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Oo. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice, 


Roofs, Skylights, and 


OR PUTTY USED. 


ERS, &Xc., 
Rd., City Road, London, N. 


imonials, and full Particulars 


QUANTITIES, EtG. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SOUTHWARK 814 
SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, LONDON. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 

- Prices quoted on application fo 

Railway Station, for all varieties of \ 

d q Selected specially to suit Architects’ | fM 

BATH § TONE { Specifications and Builders’ use, 
Adaress_ YOCKNEY & CO. 


, 


Delivery at any Port or | 


T 


» Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 


AND 
(Mr. WuiTeE’s SysTEM). 
or Churches, Schools 
iH ffices, ‘&e. 3 TERAY'S 
« Estimates and full particulars PATENT 


# Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


8.6. 


K PAVING 


on application to 
HOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavING AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
’ | «“ACME”? 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


Annual Income, £248,000 Com i i 
: 5 000, rensation alread 
£2,500,000. Moderate Premiums—Fayourable Conditions Ney 
mceessions. Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Cleims, 


West Eva Office:_8 GRANP WU 'TEL BUILDINGS, W.C.| Furn 
Head Ofce:_64 CORNHILK, LONDON, E.c. 
§ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


16 CHISWELL 


Ka 


Nails, Stoves, Kiicheners, and Open Fire 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


ace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS IRONMONGERY, 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 

Also “* ACME”? DOOR-SPRING 

for Double-aeting Doors only 
AWARDS— 

Edinburgh& York 

Exhibitions, 1886. 

Sy Bolton & Adelaide 

‘Exhibitions, 1887, 


DALE, 


STREET, LONDON.| 


nges, 


Lond ! 
Showrooms. Su \ H | N D L E yo. 
HOUNDSDITCH. ~\ij 
Illustrated Price Lists, ' N 0 R T 0 N & C 0 s 


&c., on application, OLDHAM. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE first-class medal of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society has been awarded to the Wenham Company, Limited, 
for an exhibit of L. W. Leed’s patent floor warming-stoves, of 
which this company are now the sole manufacturers. 

THE new offices for the Cheshire Lines Committee at 
Warrington are warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 

THE American Elevator Company have been instructed to 
carry out the elevator service in the extension of Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, of which Mr. E. R. Robson is the architect, and 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird are the contractors. There are to be no 
less than twenty-seven hydraulic elevators in this building, five 
of which are to be large passenger machines, running to the 
full height of the building, and having therefore a rise of 
140 feet each. These machines will have the greatest rise of 
any elevators yet erected in England, although the American 
company have machines running in America to greater heights, 
and it is well known that the elevators at the Eiffel Tower, 
manufactured by this company, have a rise of over 400 feet. 
The same company have been instructed to carry out the 
elevators for Albert Gate Mansions, a new block of flats now 
being erected by Messrs. {. W. Eobbs & Co., facing Hyde Park. 
The Standard hydraulic machine is to be used throughout in 
both cases. 

WE understand that Meopham Court, Kent, the property of 
Mr. J. W. Crookes, has been sold by Messrs. Osborn & Mercer, 
of London, with about 436 acres of land, to Mr. Ralph 
Tweddell, who has for some time past been renting Provender, 
near Faversham. The Meopham Court estate comprises about 
1,350 acres, and, as will be seen from our advertising columns, 
about 170 acres of building land adjoining or near to the 
station at Meopham are going to be offered by auction at 
Gravesend on October 9, in small lots of two acres and 
upwards, for which there is sure to be considerable com- 
petition. The remainder of the estate, we are informed, will 
be retained by Mr. Crookes. 

LorpD G. HAMILTON has stated that fuel of a uniform 
quality is always used in carrying out the speed trials of Her 
Majesty’s ships. The coal which has been used for this purpose 


by the Admiralty since 1883 has been Harris’s Deep Navigation ! 


(Welsh) coal. Its evaporative power is about 10°25 lbs. of 


water per lb. of coal. This is the highest evaporative power of 
any Welsh coal, that of Nixon’s Navigation being an average 
of 10°04 lbs. of water per lb. of coal. 

On Friday last a sub-committee of the Streets and Build- 
ings Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council had under 
consideration proposals by two indiarubber firms in Princes 
Street to lay, at their own expense, the foot pavement in 
front of their premises in Princes Street with indiarubber. 
It was agreed to recommend the committee to allow the 
experiment to be carried out, though the danger of allowing 
private trading firms to interfere with the character of the 
footpaths of such a thoroughfare as Princes Street was pointed 
out, and it was urged that the experiment could be of no prac- 
tical value to the city. 

THE clouds of depressed—almost departed—trade, which 
have for so long hung over Kidsgrove, the Birmingham Post 
says, are lifting. The furnaces, forges and ironworks are 
being restarted, about 140 hands going on at No. 3 forge. In 
a short time arrangements will be completed for taking on 
some 100 more hands. Shops which have long been closed are 
secured for opening, and workmen compelled to leave when the 
extensive works closed are returning. 

AT a special meeting of the sub-committee deputed by 
the Rivers Committee to deal with the Manchester sewage 
scheme, on Tuesday, Mr. W. T. Olive was appointed resident 
engineer in charge of the works at a salary of 450/. per annum. 
Mr. Olive, who was formerly principal engineering assistant in 
the City Surveyor’s office at the Town Hall, has recently re- 
turned from America. The quantities and specifications for 
the work to be done in connection with the scheme have been 
got out, and the contracts will shortly be let. 

AN inquiry is to be held by the Local Government Board, 
on the application of the Calverley District Joint Hospital 
Board, for sanction to borrow 1,200/. for the purchase of land as 
a site for a hospital, and an additional sum for the erection of 
hospital buildings. 

A PLOT of ground, about 5co square yards in extent, has 
been acquired by the Post Office authorities by purchase from 
the Bradford Banking Company, with a view to the proposed 
erection of a new post office at Keighley. 

THE foundation-stone of a new Congregational chapel at 
Holmfirth has just been laid. The estimated cost is about 
2,500. The contractors are as follows :—Excavator, mason, 
and bricklayer, Mr. Wm. Turner, Holmfirth ; carpenters and 
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joiners, Messrs. Booth & Haigh, Holmfirth; plumber and 
glazier, Mr. Joah Tolson, Holmfirth; plasterer, Mr. W. E. 
Jowitt, Huddersfield ; painters, Messrs. Geo. Quarmby & Son, 
Holmfirth. The work is being carried out from designs by Mr. 
J. Berry, arc:i'ect, 9 Queen’s Street, Huddersfield. 

IN connection with the erection of a new prison at 
Aberdeen plans are now on view for inspection by intending 
offerers for various departments of work. All improvements 
suggested by the most recently erected prison or convict 
buildings have been introduced. The new prison, which will 
have accommodation for eighty males and thirty females, will 
be erected at Craiginches, on the south side of the Dee, 
opposite Aberdeen, on land purchased from the City of 
Aberdeen Land Association. Each cell will be 7 feet wide by 
fully 13 feet long, and of sufficient height to provide about 
820 feet of air space, 20 feet more than the regulation amount. 
The structure will be built entirely of granite, and will cost 
30,0007., exclusive of the cost of the ground. 


A START has been made with the manufacture of Siemens 
steel by the Wear Steel Company, at their works, Castletown, 
Sunderland, and thus a new industry has been added to the 
many which flourish on the banks of the Wear. For several 
years the works of the Rolling Mills Company were disused, 
and long rows of workmen’s houses were tenantless. About a 
year ago the place was purchased by the new company, and as 
rapidly as possible the old iron-manufacturing machinery was 
taken out and the newest appliances for the manufacture of 
Siemens’s steel put down. Several hundred men are employed 
about the place, and when in full swing it is expected that over 
1,000 men will find work. i 


HARDENING AND TEMPERING OF STEEL. 


A LECTURE was delivered by Professor Chandler Roberts- 
Austen, in St. George’s Hall, Newcastle, on “The 
Hardening and Tempering of Steel.” After a tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. Percy, who had almost created an 
English literature of metallurgy, and a reference to the national 
value of Lord Armstrong’s efforts in developing the use of 
steel, Professor Austen proceeded to give a brief history of our 
knowledge of the art of hardening and tempering steel. 
Hardening, he said, is the result of rapidly cooling a highly 
heated mass of steel. Tempering, or softening, consists in re- 
heating this hardened steel to a temperature far short of that 


1 


to which it was raised before hardening. He demonstrated 
these facts by hardening and tempering three sword blades of 
the same steel and of excellent quality, showing how greatly 
the efficiency of the weapons depended on the treatment they 
received. A sword blade which was over-hard snapped under 
gentle pressure into many fragments, while one which was over- 
tempered could readily be bent by the hands, and remained 
crooked. Professor Austen stated that such facts were of vital 
importance to the nation, Mr. Ruskin even having said that 
iron-working was the only art “of any consequence which we 
have at present in England,” and that in armour-plates our 
courage and endurance were written for ever with an iron pen 
on iron parchment. Notwithstanding the great importance 
of the art of hardening and tempering, the theory of the 
process was still far from clear, and such knowledge as we 
possessed had been but slowly gathered. It was shown that 
in early times great pains were taken to secure what was 
believed to be a suitable solution for quenching the hot steel, 
so as to abstract its heat. Othello’s sword, Shakespeare said, 
had the “ice brook’s temper,” but cold water was far too simple 
a material for many a sixteenth-century artificer to employ, as 
was shown by the quaint receipts for hardening steel which 
had been handed down to us, the operator being directed in a 
manual published in 1531 to “‘take snayles and boil them in 
rain-water taken in the two first months of harvest,” in which 
solution if hot steel were plunged it would be very hard, the 
craftsman being prettily told so late as 1809 that he might 
‘‘take the root of blue lilies, infuse it in wine, and quench the 
steel in it, and the steel will be very hard.” The belief in such 
quaint nostrums survived into the present century, and it was 
pointed out that the early workers were right in attaching great 
importance to the nature of the fluid in which the steel was 
quenched, though their theories were wrong, the degree of 
rapidity with which heat was abstracted from the cooling steel 
being as important at the present day as ever it was. Professor 
Austen then traced the history of the theories relative to the 
internal condition of steel, pointing out that the work of 
Bergmann, of Upsala, showed, in 1781, that steel differs from 
iron only by containing 2-1oths to 14 per cent. of carbon. The 
curious relation between the belief in the existence of phlogiston, 
and the fight made by the Phlogistic School with that of 
Lavoisier over the constitution of steel was dealt with at 
some length, and it was pointed out that the work 
of Bergmann, though himself a believer in phlogiston, 
had entirely changed the situation by showing that carbon 
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was the steel-giving element. 
(1798) that carbon in its diamond form could combine with 
iron and convert it into steel, a fact which had been confirmed 
by a working cutler, Mr. H. Pepys, in 1818, and finally by 
Professor Austen himself, who, for the purpose of the lecture, 
had heated diamond and carbon together z7 vacwo, because in 
all previous experiments a doubt as to the action of gases con- 
tained in the iron had existed. Professor Austen then pro- 
ceeded to consider the mode of existence of carbon in the 
steel. He showed at great length that, although carbon in any 
of its forms, graphite, soot, or diamond, could enter into 
intimate association with iron, the relations of carbon and iron 
were really very complex. The researches of Karsten, Berthier, 
and finally, of Sir E. Abel, had shown that in soft steel the 
carbon exists in the form of a true compound or “carbide” 
with iron, while in steel which has been hardened by rapid 
cooling the carbon is “dissolved,” and not truly combined ; in 
“ tempering,” or softening steel, another change in the relation 
of the carbon and iron being effected, the degree of hardness of 
the steel depending mainly on the relations subsisting between 
the carbon and the iron, although the state of the carbon did 
not explain all the facts of hardening and tempering. The 


next portion of the subject was one of great difficulty. Professor | 


Austen gave full reasons for the belief that iron itself can exist 
in more than one state. For instance, carbon may be equally 
pure carbon either in the diamond or sooty form ; sulphur 
equally pure sulphur either in a form which is soft and pliable 
at ordinary temperatures or in the hard yellow form in which 
we are all familiar with it ; the soft passing instantaneously into 
the hard variety with evolution ofheat. Inthe same way there is 
strong reason to believe that at a red heat the molecules ofironare 
really hard. If pure iron be cooled either quickly or slowly it 


. passes into the soft modification, but if carbon be present, and 


the metal be quickly cooled, it has no time to pass to the soft 
modification, the presence of the carbon hindering its passage, 
and hard steel being the result. Bearing in mind that evolu- 
tion or absorption of heat is the surest indication of molecular 
change in the element, Professor Austen gave experimental 
evidence of the existence of molecular change in iron. One 
experiment was very curious. 
the furnace gripped only at one end, while a weight was attached 
to the other. The bar did not bend when being in its hottest 
state; it might have been expected to be soft, but it fell six 
inches as soon as the point of molecular weakness came, the 
iron being comparatively cold. Professor Austen showed how 
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important the action of small quantities of matter on masses 
of metal really is, pointing out that this appeared to be a broad 
principle of nature, one recognised by the alchemists, and still 
employed by metallurgists, who marvel daily at the extra- 
ordinary effect which would be produced in iron by quite small 
doses of sulphur, phosphorus, chromium, or aluminium. Pro- 
fessor Austen said that he was not afraid of the taunt of Francis 
Bacon that “sottishly do the chymics appropriate the fancies 
of poets in the transformation of bodies to the experiments of 
their furnaces,” for although metals could not be transmuted, 
they could be transformed, by very slight influences, so as 
to behave, from the point of view of special work demanded 
from them, either beneficially or prejudicially. He concluded 
by pointing to the importance of hardening and tempering 
in relation to all kinds of steel. In the early days when steel 
was substituted for iron, it was viewed with suspicion, mainly 
because the fact that iron could exist in two distinct molecular 
states was ignored. He showed that the material of which the 
Forth Bridge is made owes its substantiality to the fact that 
while being very strong, it is very soft and ductile, and will not 
harden energetically. The enormous importance of the sub- 
stitution of steel for iron was shown by the figures supplied by 
Mr. Webb, of Crewe, who stated that on the entire system of 
the London and North-Western Railway eighteen tons of steel 
disappeared daily by oxidation and wear. With regard to 
highly-carbonised steels, it was shown that a properly-tempered 
die would strike 40,000 coins, while one which had been over- 
hardened would probably fracture with the first coin it attempted 
to strike. In conclusion, Professor Austen said it was strange 
that so few researches had been devoted to the relations of 
carbon and iron, and so many to organic chemistry. This 
arose, he thought, from the belief of chemists and physicists 
that operations which involved the use of high temperatures 
were necessarily inaccurate. It could not be that chemists 
feared to quote Macaulay, that “ science would be degraded by 
being applied to any purpose of vulgar utility,” for he trusted 
that he had shown that “the empire over matter,” which was 
the object of all research, could be as surely gained in the field 
of metallurgy as in any other. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell moved a vote of thanks to Pro- 
They had had a lecture 
which was most appropriate in that city. The plan of harden- 
ing and tempering steel, which metal had within the last 
quarter of a century been gradually usurping the position that 
was formerly occupied by wrought-iron, had been conducted to 
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a very good purpose. When they considered the difference of 
manufacture and the difference of product there was between 
wrought-iron made by the puddling process, and then united 
more or less perfectly by welding, and the steel made by some 
process involving fusion, and then forged in the ingot state, he 
thought they would all agree they had now to deal—and their 
successors would have to deal—with a material which, for 
almost all engineering purposes, was far and away superior to 
the wrought-iron with which their forefathers had to be con- 
tent. If this were true of the metal itself—as it certainly was— 
the question as to the treatment of this most valuable new 
metal—for new it was—in the wholesale manner in which 
it was produced and used—the manner in which this new metal 
should be treated as regarded its hardening and tempering was 
of the very highest importance. It was true that, except in certain 
particular manufactures, large masses of steel were not, as a 
rule, hardened and tempered, but there was one manufacture, 
and one which was the prominent manufacture of this city— 
that of artillery—wherein large masses of steel were dealt with 
to be oil-hardened, as it was called, and afterwards dealt 
with in the way of annealing, if not in the way of tempering. 
It was true they succeeded in them, but they succeeded by 
reason of the experience of the men who had been devoted to 
the manufacture all their lives, who knew what to do, and 
knew what would result, but could not tell why it would 
result; and it was to the labours of men like Professor 
Roberts-Austen, who endeavoured to investigate the cause of 
these effects obtained, that they looked forward to the certainty 
in manufacture which at present did not exist, our dependence 
at the present time being, as he had said, upon the experience, 
instead of being, as he hoped it would be, upon the application 
to the manufacture of well-known principles, as they applied 
scientific principles in other cases. But hitherto there was no 
doubt that the question cf hardening and tempering steel had 
been truly a mystery, and he thought that no one more readily 
than the lecturer, who had interested and instructed them so 
much, would agree that it was still a mystery, and that those 
men who devoted themselves to solving those mysteries 
deserved well of their fellow-countrymen and of the world at 
large. There was one use of steel of which they were told, 
where he expected it would be extremely difficult even for the 
most profound chemist to tell them how to temper it. Eighteen 
tons of steel used daily for pens! What chemist could tell 
them how to temper them? But he thought as regarded the 
steel to be used in the more innocent purpose of making 
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weapons of destruction the researches which had been made, 
and which would yet be made, were and would be of the 
greatest importance. 

Captain Noble seconded the vote of thanks. He said the 
lecturer had called their attention to the very great importance 
of steel. To few places, perhaps, was it of greater importance 
than to Newcastle, where so much of the prosperity of Tyneside 
was connected with industries dependent upon its use. Pro- 
fessor Roberts-Austen had said that a revolution had taken 
place during the last twenty-six years since the British Associa- 
tion was last in Newcastle. He could entirely confirm that 
statement. In the works with which he was connected, 
making a guess, he supposed that twenty-six years ago, of the 
iron they used not more than Io per cent. was used in the form 
of steel, and about 90 per cent. in the form of iron. He did 
not suppose he was very far wrong now in making a guess that 
those proportions were about reversed. But if they were to 
keep pre-eminence as ironworkers, which Mr. Ruskin was good 
enough to allow them, it could only be done by following 
researchers in the spirit which Professor Roberts-Austen had 
shown to them that night, and in the spirit in which that 
Association, which was honouring them by being present, had 
done so much to encourage and to foster. 

pias vote of thanks having been passed, the proceedings 
ended. 


THE NEW COUNTY HALL, SALISBURY. 


THE new County Hall—which is the name given to Mr. White- 
head’s building—has been erected upon a site situate at the 
junction of Endless Street and Chipper Lane, with a frontage 
of 56 feet to Endless Street and 110 feet to Chipper Lane, 
being somewhat irregular in its outline, and diminishing to a 
width of 48 feet at the south boundary where the stage is 


‘placed. The external elevations are in the so-called Queen 


Anne style, freely treated. The Endless Street front has a bold 
central doorway with fluted pilasters, cornice, and entablature, 
over which is placed an oval window (which lights the prin- 
cipal vestibule), also with cornice and scroll pediment, above 
which springs a boldly corbelled window (lighting the upper 
part of the balcony on inside) filled in with lead glazing in 
small panes. Above these is a quaint gable rising to a height 
of nearly 60 feet above the pavement level, in whichis arranged 
the flues of the heating apparatus and cloak-rooms. The other 
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portion of this front is arranged with bold pilasters at intervals, 
with an effective cornice with swell frieze above the ground 
floor windows, and a projecting dental cornice with parapet at 
roof level. The lower windows in this front light the ladies’ 
cloak-room (on the right-hand side), and gentlemen’s ditto (on 
the left hand side) ; the two principal windows on first floor, 
which are very effective, light the staircases; the remaining 
windows lighting the upper part of balcony, fireproof stages, 
over staircases, and the mezzanine floor between the upper part 
of balcony and entrance vestibule. As the back of the balcony 
rises to a height of about 22 feet above the pavement level, it 
rendered it very difficult to treat this elevation effectively, but 
the difficulty has been well overcome by breaking up the 
windows by inserting oval lights and scroll pediments. A bold 
octagonal water tower to rise to a height of about $0 feet was 
designed for the angle, but the erection of this has been 
deferred. A corbelled balconette has been placed at the angle 
for the use of speakers during election times. The Chipper 
Lane front is quite as effective as the Endless Street front, 
having a very varied treatment throughout to suit the internal 
arrangements, the use of the balcony inside necessitating the 
reduced heights of the windows at the north-east end. The 
central portion of this elevation has a dignified appearance with 
a bold doorway in the centre (to be used principally as a panic 
exit) with entablature and pediment, and circular and oval 
windows over same with wreathed pediments. A bold hand- 
some window is placed on each side (to light the central 
portion of the hall), finished with oval windows above to 
correspond with the others. A large doorway of similar design 
has been placed on the left hand of the central portion (to be 
used as an exit only), the remaining portion of this elevation 
being adapted for the reserved seats or stalls entrance and the 
stage entrance, and scene dock doors with oval windows in the 
upper part. The stalls entrance was difficult of treatment in 
consequence of the stage floor cutting across it ata height of 
about 6 feet from pavement level, but this difficulty has been 
overcome by the introduction of floriated panels with date 
entablature and wreathed pediments. The general treatment 
of pilasters and cornices has been similar to those of the 
Endless Street front. The materials used for the front have 


been red local bricks, obtained from Messrs. Mussell & 
Moody’s yard at Clarendon, who also made the swell bricks for 
the friezes, but all the other moulded bricks, of which there isa 
great variety, also the two brick panels, were obtained from 
Mr. James Brown, of London, and were made specially for the 


work. The key stones are of red Westmoreland stone quaintly 
cut ; the sills Tisbury trough bed stone, and the steps Purbeck 
stone. ‘The external woodwork is of pitch pine, the windows 
being painted white, and the doors dark peacock blue. The 
roof is covered with blue Port Madoc slates. In consequence 
of the failure of the firm who undertook the manufacture of the 
terra-cotta copings, balustrade of balconette, &c, this part of 
the work is at present uncompleted. The approach to the 
interior of the building from the principal entrance in 
Endless Street is through a vestibule, with a pair of large 
double swing doors, the upper part being fitted with plate 
glass with architraves, entablatures, and dental pediments, 
the space above up to ceiling level (which is very 
lofty) being fitted with glazed lights to exclude draughts. 
After passing the entrance vestibule there are two roomy 
inner vestibules, warmed by gratings from heating apparatus, 
from which the hall is approached through swing doors, 
corresponding with the outer ones. A spacious cloak-room is 
provided for ladies on the right hand side, with large, well- 
arranged, and fitted lavatory under same. A similar cloak- 
room is provided for gentlemen’s use on the left hand side, also 
with a nicely fitted lavatory under. The floors in this part of 
the building are laid with Craven, Dunnill & Co.’s encaustic 
tiles, of pleasing design. From the inner vestibules on each 
side a commodious and well-arranged stone staircase, 4 feet 
6 inches wide, with easy rise, roomy landings, and circled 
angles (to prevent crushing) have been provided. The stair- 
cases have been exceedingly well executed by the Hopton 
Wood Stone Company, Limited, of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 
Special attention has been paid by the proprietor and architect 
to this part of the building, in order to obtain the greatest 
possible amount of accommodation without encroaching upon 
the space required for the hall, the whole of the vestibules, 
cloak-rooms, and stone staircases being obtained in a depth of 
about 16 feet. Passing into the hall attention is at once 
arrested by the good proportions, tasteful and artistic, and the 
decorations, great care and attention having been given to the 
smallest detail throughout. The floor space available is about 
65 feet by 50 feet (arranged so as to comfortably seat 650 
persons), and although the site is irregular and much out of 
square everywhere, this is not noticed, as the difficulty has 
been got over by carefully spacing the pilasters so that,they 
shall hide the irregularity. The floor of the hall is laid ,with 
selected pitch pine, in narrow widths, with a specially prepared 
joint, rendering the fixing invisible, and the floor suitable_ for 
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dancing. The height of the hall is 30 feet from floor to ceiling, 
the coved shape of the upper part being arranged so as to give 
the very best possible acoustic properties. The structural 
decorations consist of a bold moulded dado 5 feet high, running 
all round the room, with pilasters, dental cornice, with 
shaped and swell frieze, tasteful scrolls and wreathed pedi- 
ments, the oval and circular windows being effectively 
treated. In the treatment of this room the architect 
has departed from the usual mode, by placing the 
main cornice some 5 feet or so lower than is usually 
done, carrying up bold vertical moulded ribs intersecting those 
of cove and ceiling. By this arrangement the cornice is more 
effective than usual (being nearer the eye), whilst the effect of 
the ceiling is very materially enhanced. The ceiling is panelled 
with bold ribs, treated geometrically to suit the sun-burners and 
ventilators. The stage is divided from the hall by a handsome 
wood proscenium at present incompleted, designed by the archi- 
tect to correspond with the structural decorations of the hall 
(made in thirty different pieces, so that it can be removed when 
required), the ends being circled with spherical upper panels 
and niches for statuettes. The balcony is very commodious— 
arranged to comfortably seat 350 persons—with an elegant 
front, specially designed for the building, and executed by 
Messrs. Macfarlane & Co, of Glasgow. The balcony spans 
the widest part of the hall, being over so feet across. One 
part is over the hall, and the remainder is over the entrance 
vestibule ; and in order that no obstruction should occur either 
to spectators or dancers it has been constructed of ironwork 
specially made from the architect’s drawings, the whole being 
concealed from view in splendid effect of lightness and grace, 
this being obtained without risk. The seats rise tier after tier, 
so that every seat commands a full and uninterrupted view of 
the stage. The entrances are from the landings of the stone 
staircases before mentioned, with a pair of swing doors to each. 
The stage is 46 feet wide, with a depth of 30 feet, the front 
being 4 feet above the floor, rising to 5 feet at the back, and 
approached by two well-arranged staircases, one being 
arranged to batten down when required. The decoration of 
the walls and ceiling of the stage is precisely similar to 
those in the hall, so that when the proscenium is removed the 
whole will be in keeping. The floor is constructed of iron girders 
with solid 3-inch batten flooring without joists, to give a good 
fixing for stage properties, and resist the spread of fire in case of 
an outbreak, the under side being painted with uninflammable 
paint, forming the ceiling of the dressing-rooms below. T raps 


and hatches are arranged in the floor for vanishing and cellar 
scenes, and large trap-doors are in the ceiling above for similar 
purposes, and the hoisting of stage properties and appliances 
to the large storage specially contrived and arranged between 
the ceiling and roof. The stage has been fitted with what is 
known as a portable fit-up, and supplied with several excellent 
scenes painted by E. G. Banks, scenic artist of the Gaiety 
Theatre, London. The working dimensions of the stage are as 
follow :—For concerts, &c., &c., width of proscenium opening, 
36 feet ; height from stage to crown of proscenium arch, 21 feet ; 
width of stage, 46 feet ; depth to curtain line, 24 feet; width 
between fly rails, 28 feet ; height to gridiron, 24 feet 6 inches. 
The stage is lighted from above by a system of enclosed gas 
battens, protected by wirework, the sides or wing lights being 
lighted with new and improved water dips, especially designed 
for this work, by which means a light can be procured from 
almost any portion of the stage. The footlights are concealed 
and fitted with powerful argand burners, with glass fireproof 
chimneys and glazed white tile reflectors. The tableau cur- 
tains, proscenium border, and side curtains are of old gold 
plush velvet, with terra-cotta trimmings, and are supplied by 
Messrs. Maple & Co., of Tottenham Court Road, London, and 
the whole of the fittings are arranged so as to be speedily 
removed when the hall is required for other than. dramatic 
purposes. The whole of the stage fit-up, scenery, &c., &c., 
has been designed and supplied by Mr. H. Sheldon, of 
the Savoy Theatre, London, by permission of Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte, and a word of praise is due to him for the pains- 
taking manner in which he has carried out the work. Under 
the stage excellent, commodious, and well-arranged dressing- 
rooms have been provided, with lavatories to each, this por- 
tion of the building being approached by a special entrance 
from Chipper Lane, with ample lobbies and corridors 
arranged. Also under the stage is the reserved seats or stalls 
entrance, which are prettily and effectively treated with wood, 
panelled, moulded, and circled screens. The floor is laid with 
tile mosaic of effective design and colour, supplied and fixed by 
Messrs. Carter & Co, of Poole. Adjoining this entrance a 
spacious ladies’ cloak-room and a lavatory have been provided. 
Passing through a pair of swing-doors, an inner lobby is 
reached, from which a short flight of stairs leads direct into the 
hall, This entrance is very unique and tasteful, and will prove 
a great boon to many, the stalls or reserved seats being reached 
with but little effort, and as easily vacated. Over-doors have 
been arranged, although not yet fixed, to finish the circling of 
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proscenium at this entrance with old gold plush velvet curtains, 
to match the tableau curtains. A corresponding arrangement 
has been made on the opposite side ¢s an approach to the hall 
from the ladies’ dressing-room. Under a portion of the hall 
floor a large storage-room, about 50 feet by 24 feet, has been 
provided to receive the chairs, &c., when the hall is used for 
dancing, and as it is warmed by hot-water pipes it can also be 
used for extra dressing-rooms if required. The ceiling of this 
room has been specially constructed to resist a spread of fire, 
and keep back sound from below. The principal entrance and 
the hall will be heated by pure, warm air, supplied by under- 
ground ducts from the heating-chamber arranged under the 
principal entrance, which has been constructed with a fireproof 
ceiling. The dressing-rooms under the stage, the vestibules, 
the cloak-rooms to the reserved seats entrance and the stage 
entrance, lobbies, and corridors, will be warmed by hot water. 
The whole of the heating appliances were supplied and fixed 
by Mr. John Grundy, of London. Great care has been 
exercised with regard to the lighting throughout, the hall 
being lighted with two powerful and brilliant sun-burners, 
each containing sixty-three jets, the effect being very magni- 
ficent. The stage, when not lighted by the batten lights, will 
be illuminated by a specially made star-burner. The principal 
entrance is lighted by three 3-light pendants, and the remaining 
parts by single lights, the whole being governed by a new and 
improved special-made lever-plate (indicating every service, 
and being governed by bye- passes), placed on the prompt side 
of the stage, so as to be under the direct control of the gas man 
in attendance. The sun-burners, star-burner, and lever-plate 
were supplied and fixed by Messrs. Strode & Co., of London. 
The three 3-light pendants and single lights in the principal 
part of the house are forged iron of excellent design and work- 
manship, supplied by Messrs. Hofler & Co., of London. Great 
care and attention have been bestowed by the architect to the 
ventilation and drainage, the former being as perfect as 
possible. The hall and stage is ventilated by four Boyle & 
Son’s powerful latest-improved patent exhaust ventilators, with 
fresh-air inlets all over the hall, with underground air-ducts to 
supply those where immediate external air could not be 
obtained. In addition to this ventilating, flues have been 
carried up in every pier of the brick walls, discharging under 
the coping of the parapet on the roof. The drainage and 
sanitary arrangements are of the best possible description, 
every drain being laid so as to be readily accessible without 
disturbing the pipes or ground. The main sewer is cut off by 
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an intercepting trap, and the service throughout is well 
ventilated by upcast shafts, with Boyle’s patent latest-improved' 
soil-pipe ventilators where required. The varied uses to which 
it is expected the hall will be applied necessitated much care 
and thought, and it is excellently adapted for theatrical per- 
formances, concerts, balls, bazaars, public and religious meet- 
ings, flower shows, or as a picture gallery, very large counter 
lights being arranged in the ceiling, which will give an excellent 
top light when required (although for general use these will be 
covered down), and the whole of the different portions of the 
building have been made communicating. The whole of the 
works (except the stage fit-up), have been carried out by 
Messrs. Webb & Co., of Salisbury, from the designs and under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Fred Bath, F:R.LB.A., F.S.1, 
architect, Salisbury. Mr. W. Taylor, of Salisbury, has acted as 
contractors’ foreman. 


WATER-GAS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A PAPER on this subject, by Mr. Alex. C. Humphreys, 
M.E., Philadelphia, was read, in the absence of the author, 
at the meeting of the British Association. The paper 
stated that water-gas is generally obtained by the decom- 
position of steam which has been brought into contact 
with incandescent carbon. The first reaction obtained is the 
formation of carbonic acid and the liberation of hydrogen. 
The carbonic acid is brought into contact with an additional 
quantity of incandescent carbon, from which it takes up an 
equivalent and becomes carbonic oxide, so that there results, 
theoretically, a mixture of hydrogen and carbonic oxide in 
equal volumes. These gases have no light-giving properties, 
so that if they are to be used for illuminating purposes they 
have either to be mixed with some hydrocarbon in the gaseous 
form, or they must be employed to raise to a white heat some 
solid substance, such as lime, magnesia, platinum, &c. In 1874 
there was practically no water-gas made in the United States 
or in Canada. It is estimated that, at the present day, out of 
1,150 gasworks 300 are on the water-gas system. The author 
next proceeded to consider the theory of the process in detail, 
and calculated the distribution of heat throughout the reactions, 
remarking that it is only by the application of the water-gas 
system of manufacture that the whole of the carbon used can 
be converted into gas. In conclusion the author expressed his 
belief that the day of gas—fuel-gas—was rapidly approaching, 
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and that fuel-gas must mean, in part, water-gas. Even the 
great rival of gas, the electric light, might yet be dependent 
upon it for the cheapest means of producing the electric 
current. Then would the gas engineer and the electrical 
engineer, shoulder to shoulder, be striving to correct the 
present wasteful strains upon Nature’s storehouses, 

Sir I. Lowthian Bell said he took entire exception to the state- 
ment that the day of fuel-gas was rapidly approaching, A 
greater philosophical fallacy could scarcely be pronounced. So 
far as heat was concerned, the cheapest and most efficacious 
form in which they could get heat was by putting it into the 
fireplace where they wanted to use it, without making water- 
gas or any other kind of gas except that given off at the moment 
of combustion. Out of 100 parts of coal 83 per cent. was 
gained by burning coal, by burning water-gas 78 per cent., and 
by burning producer-gas 71 per cent. He entirely disbelieved 
that anything could be gained from a calorific point of view by 
converting fuel into water-gas. That on many occasions a fuel 
could be obtained which might be well worth the extra expense 
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(but that was in a very limited way) for effecting certain objects 
he was not prepared to deny ; but he entirely dissented from 
the statement that they were going to abandon solid fuel and 
economically substitute in its place gaseous fuel. 


13972. John Hatton, for “ Improvements in chimney-pots.” ° 

13976. William Henry Farr, for “ Improvements in wood 
block flooring.” 

13979. William Darling, for “ Improvements in and relating 
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14018. Robert Frederick Brown, for “ Portable rain-water 
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ike, 
September 3. 
13842. Kenneth McKenzie, for “ Making flues or vents of 
fireplaces in rooms in such a way as to prevent smoke and 
blow-downs.” 
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** As great disappotniment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
‘Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
‘THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Oct. 12.-For Building Conservative Club. 
Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

ASTON MANoR.—Oct. 8.—For Building Post-office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 27.—For Building: Two Dwelling-houses, 
Repaving, and other Improvements, at Dundrod Presbyterian 
‘Church. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BARNARD CASTLE,—Sept. 28.—For Building Bridge over 
tthe Black Linn. Mr. Joseph Harrison, Surveyor, Horse Market, 
‘Barnard Castle. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Oct. 8.—For Building Residence, Ashleigh 
(Road. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Barnstaple. 

BOscoMBE.—For Building Stables and other Premises for 
‘Omnibus Company. Messrs. Lawson & Donkin, Architects, 
Shaftesbury Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 28.—For Building Wesleyan Day and 
Sunday Schools. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sundridge 
Road, Bradford. 

BUENOS AyRES.—Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
‘Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons. 
F. Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 

BURGH-BY-SANDS.—Oct. 3.—For Building Schoolmaster’s 
House. Mr. D. Birkett, Architect, 45 Lowther Street, 
Carlisle. 

CADOXTON.—Oct. 1.—For Building House. 
Vaughan, Architect, Carlisle. 


Mr. E. M. B. 


CaRLow.—Oct. 3.—For Works at New Post Office. Mr. 
W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


CHELSEA.—Oct. 1.—For Extension of Laundry and Kitchen 
at Workhouse. Mr. W. Miller, Guardians’ Offices, 250 King’s 
Road, Chelsea. 

CoLTon.—Oct. 11.—For Restoration of Church. Messrs. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, County Square, Ulverston. 


Cork. — Sept. 28.— For the Completion of the Western 
Facade and Steeple of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Charlotte Quay, Cork, from Plans prepared by Mr. Walter G. 
Doolin, M.A., Architect. Drawings, Specifications, and Con- 
ditions of Contract can be seen at the Capuchin Monastery, 
Charlotte Quay, Cork, and at the Office of the Architect, 
20 Ely Place, Dublin. Tenders to be addressed, The Hon. 
Secretary, Building Committee, Father Mathew Centenary, 
Capuchin Monastery, Charlotte Quay, Cork. 

CouLsDON.—Sept. 30.—F or Enlargement of Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the Asylums Committee, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. whi 

DupDLEY.—Oct. 9.—For Building Board Schools at Nether: 
ton. Messrs. Pincher & Long, Architects, West Bromwich. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Oct. 1.—For Additions to Mission 
Room. Messrs, Bottle & Olley, Architects, 28 Regent Street, 
Great Yarmouth. 

_ GUISELEY.—Oct. 2,—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. Harold Chippendale, Architect, Park Road, 
Guiseley. 

GUISELEY.— Oct. 2.—For Alterations and Rebuilding Ware- 
house and Offices to Boot Factory. Mr. Harold Chippendale, 
Architect, Park Road. 

_GUILDFORD.—Oct. 5.—For Building School and Out- 
buildings at Back of County Hospital. The Rector, 
St. Nicolas Rectory, Guildford. 

LEEDS.—Oct. 1.—For Building Premises for the Safe 
Deposit Company. Mr. Wm. Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park 
Square, Leeds. 

LUDDENDEN.—-Sept. 30.—For Building Three Houses. 
Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH.—Oct. 1.—For Construction of 
Water Supply Works. Mr. J. B. Everard, Engineer, 6 Mill- 
stone Lane, Leicester. 

MOUNTAIN ASH.—Oct. 12.—For Construction of Service 
Reservoir, &c. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 5 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

NORTHAMPTON.—For Building Borough Hospital at Kings- 
thorpe. The Borough Surveyor. 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C. 


Wes 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c., 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. yiugats, ights, &c., 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 


Catalogues Free by Post. 
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——_—_———————————————— CE ESS 
PADDINGTON. — Oct. 8.— For Building Workroom for BECKENHAM. 


Women, &c., at Workhouse. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Archi- 


For' Building Arthur Road Schools, Beckenham, for “the: 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Beckenham School Board. Mr. JoHn Lapps, Architect,. 


RAVENSTHORPE —Oct. 1.—For Building Twelve Dwelling- 4 Chapel Street, Bedford Row. Quantities by Mr. 
houses. Mr. Joseph Firth, Architect, Moorlands Avenue, Thomas Ladds, Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
Deween No. 1.—Schools, with Two Galleries, Divisi -< Wall 
RAWMARSH.—Oct. 5.—For Building Retort House, Coal i ae, ee ond.Diainas aie ere 39 aie 
Store, and Other Buildings for the Local Board. Mr. T. New- J. T. Chappell, Pimlico : 6 Ont 
bigging, Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 7 nt toe) j i : ‘ - £5,793 
? , tne W. Marriage, Croydon . : ; é - 6,763 0 Oo 
SEDGEFIELD.—Oct. 5.—For Building w.c. and Bath Block Stimpson & Co, Brompton Roa 6,619 0 oO 
ine Renae 4 : : t& 
at the County Asylum. Mr. William Crozier, jun, County G. J. Kick, Beckenham . ; é : . 6407 7 & 
Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. Patman & Fotheringham, London . . » 6 oO ine 
SPALDING.—Oct. 1.—For Building Drill Hall. Mr. J. R. E. R. Palmer, Beckenham : ; : - 6225) ee 
Withers, Architect, Dana Chamters, Shrewsbury. J. Longley, Crawley . d ae * .. 6128 ome 
SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 8.—For Building Stables for the Capten & Redgrave, Croydon . : : . 6,000 0 o 
Corporation. Mr. W. B. G.- Bennett, Borough Surveyor, | Willmott & Sons, Hitchin oe 55 SOON ee 
Southampton. H. Heathfield, Beckenham ‘ . - 5,865 a. 
ST, HELENS.—Oct. 2.—For Building Public Baths, &c.| ©. Satchell, Bromley . .« . . . 5,623 18 o 


Mr. G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. 


Helens No. 2.—Caretaker’s House, with Vard Walls, &c. 
RAG Sea — ne imli F 2 : BSS at 
SUNDERLAND.—Oct. 3.—For Repairs to Workhouse. J, eer nes 5 
: . P ; : , Beckenham, : : 540 0 oO 
Messi J. & T. Tillman, Architects, 5 Bridge Street, Sunder Stimpson & Co, Brompton Road | ; ero hole 
THORNBURY.—Sept. 30.—For Building Two Houses, Mr. pack i par . : : : 545 49 4 
hitect, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. SEO ee ee ety ka er 
J. H. Dixon, Arc » 03 2 E. R. Palmer, Beckenham ; F 520 2 9 
WARRINGTON.—For Works at St. Peter’s Church. Mr. M. Patman & Fotheringham, London : ’ 520 0 0 
Taylor, Architect, 2 St. Anne’s Churchyard, Manchester. W. Marriage, Croydon : 517 0 © 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Sept. 28:—For Erection of Sea- Willmott & Sons, Hitchin : : - 480 0 Oo 
water Baths. Messrs. Hans Price & Wooler, Architects, C. Satchell, Bromley . . ’ . o, .435.. Oo 
Weston-super- Mare. Capten & Redgrave, Croydon . . . ay SO ae 
WOODFORD.—Sept. 28—For Building Lunatic Asylum, . 
Claybury, for 2,0co. Mr. Alfred Spencer, Clerk to the Vo. 3 —Boundary Walls, &e. 
Asylums Committee, Spring Gardens, S.W. H. Heathfield, Beckenham , . : - 697" 0 oO 
J. T. Chappell, Pimlico . ° : - : 642 0 & 
G. J. Kick, Beckenham , : ° a P 615 6 6 
TENDERS. W. Marriage, Croydon... : » © boo meate: 
Stimpson & Co, Brompton Road . - 600 o Oo 
ALTRINCHAM. E. R. Palmer, Beckenham : ‘ 599 8 9 
For Laying Sewer, &c , at the Ashton Willow Beds, Altrincham. J. Longley, Crawley . : : ‘ . + eb Uw 
Mr. J. MCKENZIE, Surveyor. Capten & Redgrave, Croydon . : : 575 O@ Oo 
G. Boyson, Ashton-on-Mersey . , 3 ~ £10550 oO Patman & Fotheringham, London . . : 550 0 © 
J. Hamilton, Altrincham . ; : “ «It? 70.0 C. Satchell, Bromley , . . . . 5II 0 Oo 
W. BARTON, Hale (accepted). ’ ; . "155 sO0 Willmott & Sons, Hitchin : . . . 508 a O 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Photographic & Chemical Apparatus 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS Manufacturers. 


2 : <p Mion 
OR WIRING ONLY}*3nis0™* = a a 
smopeace. 2Gess<}coxon. Ra W, THOMAS & C0,|— eee 2 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE Oe 


“es MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO, 


uum aoe THOMAS’S 


No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRY Squanrz, E.0. CELEBRATED 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 4 4 3 J 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work ueually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
: Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought 


: " i at % i oe . re Pictieis eiscyets) 4 DES 
ade j As ‘e Tr ¥ ! M tt TAWA? aa 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. : oe ts , ee on ne 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, Pp ! A i E | ie : ee 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” a Hy ak % : ok 
eee eee é i 7 ‘I < 


BEST GREEN FOR CAMERA, LANTERN, AND||ffu = figgasttty 
ae 
ROO FING SLATE (| TRANSPARENCY WORK. i Mec 
From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near <= A. = LONDON SHOW ROOM I55. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. } 


; Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. G W R } G i I & C O 

Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, Ps . 4 

I~ International Exhibition, mee | Extra Rapid, 4}x3}, 1/; 63x43, 2/3; 84x 64, 4/3 per do. Have at the above address the largest Show- 

» |rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


Mod pee f m =e 
“ ni f i 2m 
stle Exhibition, 1887" B | Thickly Coated do. do.1/6; do. 3/6; do. 6/6 Stove Grates, K 
/ ; Ranges, Marble and Carve 00 imney- 
a 5 . 38/6; do. 6/6 ee Zs 
= Be ralhgecals gael: ak a Sa S pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 


fi 5 1G A Is62 WY 
SEPSARS DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 


castle Exhibition, 1887. 
Lantern Plates, 1/ per dozen, Railing, &c. 


DARK GREEN. eee eS Heating and peta tee Water Wurk, 
FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, “‘Rurton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60,70 PALE MALL, S.W, .oQotp MEDAL RANGE” 


KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. THORNTON HEATH, SURREY. | WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a ee i Se teenie aaa 
BECKENHAM— continued. CLOWN. 
No. 4—Additional Foundations necessary. For Heating Board Schools, Clown, with Richardson’s patent 
G. J. Kick, Beckenham . ; : ° cae 300, 2) | 2 Indiarubber Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, low pressure, 
W. Marriage, Croydon . ° F . : 466 0 oO to maintain 65 degrees of temperature in coldest weather. 
aa ae Ne a. é : ’ ae : o W. H. Wharton, Spital Works, Chesterfield. 
ringham, Lo : : : Oo 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton Road . . + 415 0 Oo ; CODFORD ST. MARY. 
H. Heathfield, Beckenham ; : j . 410 0 o| For Extension of Schools at Codford St. Mary, Wilts. Mr. 
J. Longley, Crawley . ¢ , ; E eT 302, 0 0 E. H. LINGEN BARKER, Architect, Hereford. 
Ailimon SoGonsi tienen S386 (0 00 | - WEDD GER OpSabsburyy reds i - - £350 0 © 
E. R. Palmer, Beckenham ye : 91378116 9 Ford, Codford St. Peter. . : 5 ides 227 ba O 
C. Satchell, Bromley fumes, 533.0 0 | ~ Beugttyscodtorrot Maryifo. os). 64: 2167 9. 3 
No. 5.—Cement Dado to Wallis of Schools, &¢. ea mista ceecelied es ¥ ig 3B) LE 3 
H. Heathfield, Beckenham A ; : 80 0 oO COVENTRY. 
eee SiGe aes pe ae . ae . For pare SC; at ihe ie Nagnerisy Sponsinds fos che 
Ge ’ A iY * ‘ ° Ar, Ih. J. c 
Patman & Fotheringham, London . c : IS 10) [6 Data Mary's Hall, : d J on ee 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton Road . . . 36 0 0| J, Phillips,Coventry . . . . « +70 0 © 
E> Reealmer, Beckenham ....0)+.:+ + 33.1 6 G. Sanders Coveniryanmer ss ets ww «OF, IZ O 
J. T. Chappell, Pimlico. . . . . ugeyr tes ae, Vals 18s Shaw Coventry . : ; : C $2. OGeLOn oO 
J. Longley, Crawley . : . . : , ee aS) J. Wetton Coventry é - : : » GO OC 
C. Satchell, Bromley ewe} 10 0° 0 | “‘SMinteman S.sontcaverttyemee anu 4 «49 0,0 
W. Marriage, Croydon . : : : > 107.0) O S. Vale, Coventry . ; ; - : ; A fale 
CHESTER-LE-STREET. W. Johnson, Coventry A E, * e 5 ee Oe O 
For Works to Embankment at Sewage Farm, Chester-le-Street. | W-Everitt,Coventry .- + © + + + 44 0 © 
T. Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring ee £8: 0 0 jee monith, COVentrys cone oe, ee en eae Loe 0 
J. Golsborough, Chester-le-Street. . . . 62 1611 W. J. Smith, Coventry (amended tender) . +» 3915 0 
So EaeTDGE! HARPER & SON, Coventry (accepted) . : rte Os. O 
For Carrying Out the Mount Vernon Drainage Scheme, Old DRUMCONDRA 
Monkland. Mr. A. M‘G. MITCHELL, Engineer, Coatbridge. | For Laying Sewer, &c. (490 yards), Drumcondra. Mr, P.F, 
M. Pearson, Kilmarnock . ; : ° 43,704 10.6 LEONARD, Engineer. ~ 
J. Freu, Airdrie . : . . : - 3,772 4 6 G. Dixon Kingston . £269 9 oO 
ee Cea ade 3,749 19 10.| MMOEBietGne Kingston oy. Gah) = anrnn got 210 0 0 
J. Mackay, Craigmore _ . bane aC . 575929 20 0 F. Buttesby Drumcondra : : 190, 5. O 
ee Claceint ee iat). 3,346 0 9 fmeieemurrcon, Dublin (aejed) . 9. > eee 
H. Symington & Sons, Coatbridge . ‘ a s2551 0.0 Repecer’s ectimate i ; : ; 1730 
T. Balmer, Airdrie a | ee as, 3,247, 4 10 i eer es, ta terte yaly, 
P. Hamilton, Glasgow. A : ; a,027 10) 2 EALING. 
J. Drysdale, Glasgow ‘ ‘ : : . 2,997 13 7 | For Additional Works at 30 High Street, Ealing, W., for Mr. 
Garscadden & Company, Glasgow . ; mee. gOl At S. Dyer.’ Mr. G. ASHBY LEAN, Architect and Surveyor, 
Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr : : ; wm 92;947 17 °C 41 Broadway, Ealing. 
D. Shanks, Motherwell . : : : pe On tt AGL H. & A. J. Jones, Ealing . Ghai Ng . £160 0 0 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh : : : 2034. 17 87 A. Bailey, Ealing. , ‘ 3 : : » 451 OF O 
R. SPITTAL, Glasgow (accepted ) 2 : 2) 2492 1S 7 W. LovING, Ealing (accepted) . : : . I02 10 0 
THE 


“METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 


PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


t 
8) Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


@ © 153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ARE PLATES from “THE ARCHITECT. 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be 
obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing — 


A’: COLOURED FRIEZE by M. BOULANGER, 


O58 
MEMBRE DE L’INSTITOT. 


(WALL PAINTING in the MAIRIE of 13th ARRONDISSEMENT, PARIS.) 


Length, 6 feet 6 inches, by 10 inches deep. 
Price 2s. 6d. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 2s. 9d. 


London: GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, W.C- 


FIGURE?. 
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GATESHEAD. KINGSTOWN. 
For Building Six Shops, Askew Road, Gateshead, for Alderman | For Construction of Sewers, Kingstown, Mr. F. A. DOYLE, 
Davidson, J.P. Mr. L. H. ARMOUR, Architect, 16 West Town Surveyor. 
Street, Gateshead. J. Pluck, Bray . : ° ests . £2,196 0 0 
A. Pringle, Gateshead 4 ‘ : ‘ 2251901, 0 =a G. Dixon, Kingstown ‘ 7 : 7 2r2Or oO -O 
J. Collins, Dunston 5 : : . 5 piste) Gy R. Simpson, Dublin . : : . . = 2,095 0 O 
HATWELL & WAUGH, Gateshead (accepted) . 1,940 90 oO T. Sexton, Kingstown . : . : o_ EO =O 
J. LonG, Kingstown (accepted ) ° ‘ » 1,900 9 O 
HALLIWEUES LEAMINGTON. 


For Additions to City Hotel, Eskrick Street, Halliwell. Mr. | roy Building Board School, Clapham Common, Leamington. 


THOMAS E. SMITH, Architect, 1 Wood Street, Bolton. C. Gray Hill, Coventry 


ie : ‘ ‘ ‘ - £8,100 @ 96 
Quantities by Architect. J. Parnell & Co, Rugby . . « « « 7,631 0 0 
Burrows & Sons, Bolton . ‘ . ° 76450 110"NG Claridge & Bloxam, Banbury . : : . 7,432.0 0 
inte pen T. Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent . : +» 7,300 0 9 
: J; cH. Herbert, Leicest : ‘ 2 ‘7 22055D BO 
For Building Water Tower at the Workhouse, Hambledon. R Bowen, Leaniington |; Sanpete 
F. Miltcn, Godalming. . «© « « «£220 0 0| GF Smith & Sons, Milverton . . . 6,990 0 0 
Alterations to Day-roomt. J ee se Eager on (accepted) . . : ae o 90 
Milton. i 4 ‘ 4 és 4 ‘ 5 70 40° -O enkins ons, Leamington . ° ,000 0 9 
; LANGFORD. 
_ HARDINGSTONE. For Building Cottage at Ladymead, Langford, East Somerset. 

For Laying Dra‘n from Holyrood Road to Bruce Street, Stone. - 

Hardingstone. W. Browning, Stock Langford ". ¢gure 
Woodford & Son te Ta ela 2h ae a J. Foord & Sons, Cheddar.‘ \ 762 St een 
Jap Tos WIngrove) vol | 05 os8)) Hsia oe len et eel eG W. A. Hayes, Axbridge Oy vi o) eerie Go 
Hi, Martin v9 “so nody Noatacwus) peleswgth tytact OP oe 4 Tripp, Weston-super-Mare. . .« «+ « I40 0 O 
ta; White ne sor FNS eotiamtey fame eet. re a O. Edwards, Congresbury’. ©. 9 4 * G) eRe 0 
A. Marsu, Lower Heyford (accepted ) pend igtinenb b teeta ie : iain 
Grane gee * AO GAC" ek as So | J. DUNN, Berrow (accepted) . «4 « + 140 0 0 
R, Finnegan ‘ ; : A ' . 2 TdEs © 6 . LLANELLY. 

For Extension of Lakefield Schools, Llanelly, mete Wales. 
KNIGHTON. Mr. E. H. LINGEN BARKER; Architect, Hereford. 
For Road Improvement Works, Knighton. Mr. W. H. E. Giles, Hereford ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : . £230 0 9 

SIMPSON, Surveyor, 6 Friar Lane, Leicester. G. Davies, Llanelly . : : . ‘ » 220 0 0 

Holme & King, Liverpool wee ' £2,004 “O41 D. Davies, Llanelly . « 0 1 ee ae 
J. Smith, Belgrave . : ‘ : : 2 -71o°Ts 6 J. Davies, Llanelly . . ' ° . » 183.0 0 
S. Thumbs, Nottingham . : 4 c . 62,608 160 D. Edwards, Llanelly . : ‘ ‘ ' LO 
R. Brant, Leicester . , ; A Y wac2shOFAlO Le T. HUGHES, Llanelly (accepfed) . ‘ ° 1 072 205-0 
J. Lea, Ratby . ; . < : ‘ aed ADORED LG LONDON. 
J. Hutchinson & Sons, Leicester , : » 2,435 12 O| For new Drainage and Plumbing Work, at 9 Courtfield Road, 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester t sancte $2505 40 00 S.W., for Mr. R. W. Hanbury, M.P. Mr, Cus. E. 
J. PHILBRICK, Leicester (accepted ) . : + 2,332 IO oO GRITTON, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.S.A., Surveyor, London, 
J. Harwood, Errington . . tee ls oo LO Brighton, and Selhurst. 


G. Law, Kidderminster (¢oo late). ALDIN & PLATER (accepted ) ; ; : £128 0 9 


A ‘ AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


mi NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


a HL 


= ila oat i Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
ri Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


ape Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


MILTON SYER, mancracrurer, 86 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, SE. 
FSAWCETT’S F{IREPROOF LOOR 


(Patented in England, France, Belgium, and the United States of America). 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED AT THE ARCHITEOTURAL AND BUILDING EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1889. 
For Fire-resisting qualities, strength, lightness, and rapidity of construction, this Floor is far superior to any other, and it is as cheap as any in the Market. 
‘ This Floor has the following advantages not possessed by any other system :—The Fire-resisting materiak—A TUBULAR LINTEL—is not the Load-carrying material, but 
is a Permanent Centering, protecting both the Iron and Concrete. There is a continuous Cold Air Current always passing between the Fire-resisting material and the Load- 


carrying material. In Buildings of the warehouse class, the Tubular Lintels (or permanent centering) save the cost of plaster, and when placed in zigzag arrangement form to 
pattern ceiling of pleasing appearance. 


The Tubular Lintels Q=[——=—= 
can be supplied (or sup- : 
. plied and fixed), sepa- 

rately if so desired. A 
tracing of the floor should 
accompany all inquiries, 
and the proposed method 
of finishing the floor and 
Sy'4—*, ceiling should also be 
stated. A close estimate 


will then be sent by 
return of post. 


MARK FAWCETT & CO., 


SS KINGS ROAD, LONDON, s.w. 


(> 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON—continued. 

For Alterations, Additions, and Repairs at Exeter Hall, Strand. | For Erection of Additional Stabling for 33 Horses, for Messrs. 
Mr. ALFRED R. Pires, Architect, 5 Bloomsbury Square, Carter, Paterson & Co,, Limited, at their Depot, Deptford. 
W.C. Quantities by Mr. Joseph Rookwood. Mr. WM. Eve, Architect, 10 Union Court, Old Broad 

Wall Bros. : ; : ; ; i eee ok Waren Ye Street. é 
Peto Bros. ; ; ‘ : : . » 82,894 -05,0 Downs. ° ‘ ‘ é : : ~ £1,077 Ome 
Grover & Son . : : A - A 425034, .OgyO Burman & Son., . ‘ , . «5,075 O80 
Gentry ‘ : : 26 ‘ Hi cai OAS, Oso Dabbs ; - : : : ’ ; 1,C67+,.0%80 
Simpson & Son : sae? Te : : Se 2.700, Oa O Chessum . : : ; : : j , 1,069. 9*0 
Patman & Co. . C : : c ae PRG OV MS Holliday & Greenwcol . , : ‘ sf 4055.60.40 
Newton & Co. . ne ‘ : , 1 §2;720. 0. 0 Harris & Wardrop : ; : . 1,044). 0-0 
Colls & Sons : - : . : a2. OSOMOMO Johnson . ; : : A : ; OLA OmO 
Hayward & Son : S i : é ez.025 #5 °0 Holland . See : ; ae, G7. 010 
Lathey Bros. . . : , i ‘ 52.620.) (OO Hives ; : wie. : : . "o¢4"*Om0 
Killby & Gayford . : : : A 2,619 0 O GODFREY & SON, Claphath (accepted) . at 2 9OORO lo 
Higgs & Hill : : ; ; wert 7 eo =O _ : 3 

CES ¢ For Hall, Billiard-room, Dressing-rooms, &c., for the Holborn 
ee ee) : Pie eke Gladstonian aye, eae Street, Theobald’s Road, 


For Rebuilding Five aWareHouses a Tatiderdale Bulldings ND. Architect Little 
Aldersgate Street. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, V7 eae See ers SETAC a3 
; : 


Basinghall Street. 4 
Cast and Rolled Ironwork and Steel Girders. x ae AY os i ce seer) ee 4 E 
Meeemans & Co. accepted)’.  .  % «£941 0 0 |) Go eigcs tte te 868 0 o 
Bath and Portland Stone. 5 SBR ee Ns en Son OtCD 
G. HERRIDGE (accepted ) iijicd.10)) Sees ate ae Vie ae ; 
ee Se een ee YouNG & LONSDALE (amended) . . « 809 0 O 


For Covered Way, Retiring-rooms and Galleries in Connection ‘ ¢ 
with Covered Lawn Tennis Courts, for the Queen’s Club, | For Erection of Stabling for 43 Horses, for Messrs. Carter, 


Limited, Kensington? Mr. ALEXANDER PAYNE, Archi- Paterson & Co, Limited, at Camberwell Green. Mr. WM. 

tect, 4 Storey’s Gate. * Quantities by Mr. E. J. Pain. Eve, Architect, 1o Union Court, Old Broad Street. 
Pee 8 * eee 1 8 71587 oO (oO | | JORNSOMAt So. ie Bi ty . £1,233 2 OO 
Williams & Son ; ; 4 4 8 SL O40 Om Downs , 5 ee ; : : ; 1,230e207,0 
Leslie & Co. . ; : : ‘ ; Mer Gj0 Oo. 0 Holland . : . : : ° ‘ . 1,200 0 0 
S. Boyce . ; Z 4 ; ; : 1 Aigetsey eae Chessum . ; 6 : A . 1, 193@eanO 
Longmire & Co. : a ; : : PtSO94-OL-O Harris & Wardrop ; : A : . 1,174ee0570 
W. Downs : : : a ; g "1,049. 0 Godfrey ; 3 eer ec ‘ ; f . 1,15OfnOurO 
Perry & Co. , E ¥ 3 : WPT S250 Oa 0 Holliday & Greenwood . 2 A 5 . I, Nene 
Barrett & Power : , b ; , 753 Ot 0 Higgs : ; 5 “ : . A .. 1,000 2018o 
S. Bartram : A ; 2 i A md. 700— Om 0 Burman . : ‘i ‘ ‘ . F > 14079080. 50 
Bywaters . ; : 2 : 3 , £27002 O86 Dapps, Stamford Hill (accepted) . ‘ » _iljCOG. O08 0 
Peto Bros. ; : - ‘ , : - 3,758 © O| For Erection of Two Shops in High Street, Stoke Newington, 
STIMPSON & Co. (accepted) . : : Pty 7 bee O40 for Mr. A. Hart. °Mr.’ WM. Eve, Architect, 1o Union 

For Alterations to 4 Ennismore Gardens, for the Right Hon. Court, Old Broad Street. 

Lord Halsbury. Mr. C. ‘BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Harris & WARDROP, Limehouse (accepted). — _ 

Charles Wall, Chelsea : : : : te 275) ONRO Five per cent. in advance on schedule of prices for similar 
No other tenders. shops built by them. 


AWARDS. 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. &e., &e. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 
a a ee a ee a eee ee e_ fe 
‘ e FOR 
ADVANTAGES. a3 ao Working Farm Machinery, 
Perfect Safety. F se ORN Printing Machinery, 
Can be eae Unskilled oS ee and all purposes requiring small 


Great Economy. power. 


ATALOGUES ON: APPLI 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 
Telegraphic Address : eo ee London Office : 


a . . fa i Lk {44 Queen Victoria 
ACME, CARDIFF. ee. Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works. CARDIFF. 
“ADAMANT. HULL.” @s ES Es Bie Ss Fes 0 OSS CC caitairesis87, and Brussels, 1888, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Ibe SKELSEY'S \De 


Oo = 
ADAMANT 
NG Ae) Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 


CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER_ SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
Registerea Trade Mark, SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


( 
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LONDON—continued. 


For Skating Rinks for the Queen’s 
Kensington. 
W. Downs 


Club, Limited, West 
Mr. ALEXANDER PAYNE, Architect. 


«A701 <10 


For Footway Paving for St. Luke’s Vestry. 


Chiswetl Street. 
W. Griffiths, Kingsland 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster 
Turner & Sons, Chelsea 
G. RuTTY, Bromley (accepted) 


Goswell Road. 


Mowlem & Co. 
Griffiths 
Rutty . 
TURNER & SONS s (accepted ) 


For Sundry Repairs to Houses in Bath Street, Mitchell Street, 
City Road, St. 


and Richmond Street, 
Executors of the late Mr. F. 
Architect. 

C. Dearing & Son, London. 

B. Cook, London . : 

3. Hayworth & Sons, London 

W. WYTHE, London (accepted) . 


Odell. 


- £730 
724 
720 
699 


PHEG 
. 1,120 
. 1,050 

goo 


Luke’s, for the 


Mr. W. F. POTTER, 


: of, 071 ee 
: 123/10 
. oen 2 WO 
: Pattg6 Wo 


97 


wf 
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MORLEY. 


For Building Stables, Coach-house Dwelling, Cottages, &c., 
Morley, _ for Mr. 


W. Harwood. Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, 


o Architect, Morley. Quantities by the Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. & J. Sugden, mason ‘ : : 4 - £536 15 oO 
5 D. Marsden, joiner 4 : : ; re at? ene) 
a Sharp & Harper, slater . . . : . Ae reas 
s W. Sessons, plumber . ‘ : F 32 tomo 
- Metcalf & Lockwood, plasterer 4 ;: 2 32580 mae 
. .NELSON. 
o | For Supply of Steam Roller, for the Nelson Local Board. Mr, 
G A. J. CROWTHER, Surveyor. 
to-ton Roller. z5-ton Roller. 
y Haighton Bros, Nelson, . £360 0 0 £460 0 oO 
e Manley & Hartley, Nelson . 360 0 Oo — 
Jos Gook, Preston 07% 355«0 0 445 somo 
AVELING & PORTER, Rochester 
(accepted) . S51 O40 438 Io o 
Eddington & Stey enson, Chelms- 
oO ford. 4 , . S$o-0-e — 
fe) T. Green & Sons, Leeds : 245 Ono 395 90 O 
a NORTHAMPTON. 


For Completion of Five Shops, Freemason’s Road, Custom 
Mr. E. P. LOFTUS 


House Estate, for the Rev. J. 

BROCK, Architect. 
Noakes 
Mattock 
Huckett 
Batchelor . 
Mears 
Keen. 
Horth 
Constable . 


Roe, 


MITCHELSTOWN. 


» £1,355 
1,355 
1,350 
1,239 
1,187 
985 
850 
775 


e 


Oo00CO 000 


T. Reynolds, Northampton « f,2;200 30 9D 
fe) Ciayson Bros., Cogenhoe . 2,018 0 Oo 
oO J. Dunckeley, Northampton 1,988 oO Oo 
fe) J. Robinson, Northampton : 1,988 0 oa 
fo) H. Martin, Northampton . A 1,944 0 0 
fe) J. T. Wingrove, Northampton . : 1,897 0 0 
fe) Green Bros., Northampton : 1,868 0 oO 
fe) W. Heap, Northampton 5 : 1,844 0 0 
° J. Fisher, Northampton . 1,840 0 O 

W. BEARDSMORE, Northampton (accepted ) 1,836 0 O 


For Alterations at the Munster and Leinster Bank, Mitchels- 


town. Mr. ARTHUR HILL, Architect, Cork. 
S. Hill, Cork j : . : . £600 o 
F. Muvray, Mitchelstown ; ‘ . z%, 10600 
F. Nunai, Killarney " . ‘ (2850550 
ape Walsh, Cork , ‘ 4 Me? os 
J. Fleming , Tipperary ; ' A Al) Sep 0) 
M. HURLEY, Fermoy (accepted) . : : Pe Pars) 


Mr. SAMUEL 
Architect. 


For Building House and Stabling, East Park, Northampton. 


J. NEWMAN, Architect. Quantities by 


ROTHESAY. 


For Repairs to Pier, for the New Craigmore, Pier Company, 


fe) Limited. 

O A. Waddell, Crookston. : é : . £980 0 Oo 
fe) RAG Breland, Edinburgh . 4 5 . - .OAZ eae 
fe) J. Bain, Ayr. : ‘ : ; 844 8 2 
fo) a he Pitcairn, Glasgow : 831 0 O 
fo) G. HALLIDAY, Rothesay (accepted ) : 825 0 oO 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTARTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in aay manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 48, 
Students first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 ls. 


WLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SERT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Sunvayine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.Cc. 
ESTABLISHED 183 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2 500 
meshes to squareinch, with jess 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
& “rete Floors and Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT | 

=F Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, rte sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
pes, internal stucco, concrete 


REA” 


tiles making jointsin san 
foundations, &¢e Silage 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball » Bridgwater. 


Kerli raw 1844, 
BeATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
er LiAs Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
ricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE = WORK, |msminuset.tstronen 28 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


a 


PRICE LIST. 
DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, ‘DESIGNS. PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman,. 
Lowest 7a 


RS DRA 


i) PAVEMENT 


IAG. OFFICE, 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 


Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby. 


‘BALTIC REDWOOD.,”’ 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886 ; 


Specialty : 


Awards 


Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


PoL ONCE, 


PILKINGTON & 


UZ 


Co., 


SEYSSEL, 


ASPHALTE, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


REGISTHRED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of | 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
|} mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— ~ 


MARBLEWO, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


WILKINS & SONS, 
88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W,(C, 
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PORTSEA. 

For Building Able-bodied Wards at the Workhouse, Portsea 

Island Union. Mr, CHARLES W. BEvIs, Architect, South- 
sea. Quantities by the Architect. 


Scammel & Dowdel,-Portsmouth » is B02 San Ol 
Crockerell, Portsmouth : ; A ; “O15. .9. 0 
F. G. White, Portsmouth , r ; e 5 Gee ey 1 
G. Beech, Portsmouth. . : : ° eS O51 Or, 0 
J. W. Quick, Portsmouth ., . . . et Ay We alte) 
D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth . . : : Sih? on. O 
W. Learmouth, Portsmouth . . . tan 0 On OC 
T. P. Hall, Portsmouth . : . : » 549 IO O 
C. Williams, Portsmouth ., ; : ; card aC 
E, & A, SPRIGGINGS, Portsmouth (accefied) . 546 0 O 


PUDSEY. 
For Building Stable, Coachhouse, Shed, &c., Prospect Mills, 
Pudsey. Messrs. JOSHUA ROBERTSHAW & SON, Archi- 
tects, 55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 


T. Wood, mason . . ; ; . : BOR U0 pits pag) 
Richardson & Knightson, joiner . . “ mic OO 
R. Herd, ironfounder . . ° ° A ORME) 
T. Cordingley & Sons, concrete . . . a 33 OO 
T. & A. Thornton, slater é . . 5 By Oo 
J. B. Watson, plumber ‘ . : . ee) aa eee) 
PPE SUUSHDAINCE sph wcities ale doles ik? Jatt (42;20, 0 


THANET. 
For Erection of Collegiate Buildings, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 
Mr. ALFRED R. PiTkE, Architect, 5 Bloomsbury Square, 


ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


TREDEGAR. 

For Building Shop and Premises for Mr. Price, at Argoed, 
Tredegar. Messrs. JAMES & MORGAN, Architects, Charles 
Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

D. Morgan, Tredegar. . - AIOF fo 0 


WREXHAM. 
For Extension of Outfall Sewer from Havodywern to Five 
Fords Farm, Marchwiel, for the Wrexham Urban Sanitary 
Authority. 


Contract No, 1, 


Davies Bros., Wrexham . : ° : » £2,380 I0. II 
Hughes & Owen, Wrexham. : ‘ eRe 25122 .345t.0 
Walkden & Co., Liverpool ‘ ’ ° o§15005. OO 
Vaughan, Manchester . . habe ome! 0404.00. 0 
Contract No. 2. 
Walkden & Co., Liverpool . . : $O.5;1040 OO 
Davies Bros., Wrexham . : : . ui he7 Com Sts9 
Hughes & Owen, Wrexham , ° . oon $251 729 5 


KEMNAY QUARRIES. 


THE members of the Aberdeen Mechanical Society recently 
inspected the granite quarries belonging to Mr. John Fyfe, 
Beechgrove. lighting at the Kemnay siding, says the 
Aberdeen Free Press, the members had first an opportunity 
of observing a bullock at work in place of a horse, shunting 
waggons, and it was surprising with what ease the animal 
started and pulled its load of waggons along the line. These, 
after reaching a certain point at the foot of the quarry incline, 


W.C. are taken hold of by a steel wire rope, actuated by steam 


Wilson, Canterbury . ; : : - .£4,9c0 0 © | power, and hauled up to the loading banks. To bring down the 
Horne, Ramsgate : : , é . 4,890 0 o| rope again for another lot of waggons, there is a small 
Forwalk, Ramsgate . : A . ; . 4,826 o o| messenger rope alongside the main one and attached to the 
Port, St. Lawrence : : . - . 4,776 0 © | hauling hook, actuated by the same engines. Proceeding along 
Wise, Deal ; : 3 ‘ ° . 4.764 0 © | the incline the members were conducted to the brink of the 
Bowman, Ramsgate . ; ° : ; . 4,710 0 o| iargest quarry—No. 1—a precipice about 200 feet in sheer 
Paramor, Margate . : : : . 4,650 0 o| depth. One is almost struck dumb at the giddy depth, the 
Jarman, Ramsgate . : : , ° . 4,495 © o| very platform seeming to overhang the chasm. Here, how- 
Denne, Deal : ; : - : . 4,488 o 9 | ever, the method of working is seen to advantage. It is, to 
Cozens, Canterbury . ° ; : ‘ . 4,377.0 © | start at one corner of the bottom of the quarry and go down 
Brown, Margate ; : ; : - . 4,245 © o| onashaft or well for perhaps 4o feet, and then work outwards 
MARTIN, Ramsgate (accepled ) . 3 = * 4,2co o o! horizontally ; boring, blasting, and bringing down the 4o-feet 


OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


gm. 9" PARQUET FLOORINGS BLE 
we x3 oo” One inch and t-inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
& 25 aX ___Immense S ock a ways ready for Laying. For Material only, excl of Laying. * 


INERY. 


OS 


§-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 


WOOD 
CARVING. 


Architectural Designs 
Executed in all Styles. 


OO QQv 
o WF 
SS 


th 


d-inch Parquet f 
x 
Wood Backing . 


a Os 


(ey ‘ 
\ 


STI 


SPECIALITE MEDIAEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
, ry j Pay i i jay Fy a) eal ala re 


RY 


UA PY l i 
i 4 iD I 


iN Ae AeA 


jc 


| 
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: 
| bo mil Lay aN 
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| 
a 
ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


Nl 
LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


A — 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | > ,. STURGEON & CO. 2 aR ete: Z 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


; ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

; By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can b2 applied to floors composed of any siz> or shape blocks 
and tA to any pattern, Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective Dry, 
one ess and nee for basements, schools, passages, &¢. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished for dancing. Immovable 
ay oy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 

ock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOOR 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, tettonaet PACER NG 


Also Hard wood Floors, withspecial joint forsecretnailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealorold floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 


Hil 


é 
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thickness until the original walls of the quarry are reached, when 
a new depth has to be commenced. As seen at present, 
No. 1 has a deep layer about half worked out. In the 
bottom a line of rajls carries a 10-ton locomotive steam-crane, 
which travels along the working face and transports the material 
to within reach of two 1o-ton steam-cranes on the top of the 
bank, from whence it is loaded into waggons or taken to the 
dressing-yard. On the top of the layer, or lower platform as it 
is called, there is a 1o-ton steam swivel crane placed in the 
niddle of the work, and capable of swinging right round, being 
guyed or stayed at the top of the upright by seven steel wire 
ropes to the top of the quarry. Its appearance is something 
similar to a large spider’s web. This crane, which has a jib 
about 70 feet Jong,’ reaches every part of the platform, and 
transports the* material to within reach of a novel lifting 
appliance of Mr. Fyfe’s own design. It is called a “ Blondin” 
from its resemblance to the apparatus of the famous aerial 
performer of that name. .First, there is a steam crane upright 
erected on the brink, of the quarry at a high point, and starting 
from a huge anchor in the ground at the back a large steel 
wire cable, 7 inches in girth, passes over the top of the upright 
and then across the quarry to a lower point on the other side, 
where it is securely fastened to the rock, the stretch being about 
4co feet. On this rope a cradle is pulled backwards and for- 
wards to suit the different parts of the quarry that are being 
worked. It carries large pulleys round which the hoisting 
rope is reeved. The winding engines, of .50 horse-power indi- 
cated, are so arranged that the load can be hoisted and run 
along the rope at the same time. In cranes and Blondins 
crucible steel wire ropes of the finest quality only are used of 
Laing’s patent twist. By this invention the individual 
wires in the rope are made to be parallel with the direc- 
tion of the rope, instead of across it, as in ordinary ropes, 
the result being that the wires are less liable to break 
and wear much longer. These ropes often have four times the 
life of an ordinary rope. A very important department in 
most quarries is that of boring and blasting the rock. At Kemnay 
the boring is effected by steam rock drills of the “ Eclipse” 
pattern. These small machines, with their vertical steam 
cylinders, sit on weighted tripods over the bore-hole, the drill 
being fastened to the end of the piston-rod, and working up 
and down along with it. Long spiral grooves in the rifle-rod 
give the necessary rotary motion to the drill, while it is fed 
forward by a screw on the top end of the cylinder. ‘The drills 
make over 400 strokes per minute, and, when in full swing, can 


bore a hole 3 inches diameter to a depth of about 8 feet in one 
hour. Holes can be bored up to a depth of 25 feet ; beyond that 
more powerful drills have tobe employed. After a line of holes 
have been bored they are charged with gunpowder and all fired 
together by means of electricity, when perhaps about 1,090 
tons of rock’is dislodged. Mr. Fyfe mentioned that some 
years ago he’ brought down as much as 70,000 tons at one 
blast with about 2 tons of gunpowder. Since the quarries were 
opened, about:thirty-three years ago, no less than 2,360,000, or 
over 23 million tons, of granite have been quarried and lifted 
to the surface, representing’ a very considerable amount of 
labour and expenditure of ‘money. In the bottom of the 
quarries steam pumps ‘are employed to keep the water from 
flooding the workings, and in some cases these have to send up 
the water against a head of nearly 250 feet. The other quarries, 
Nos. 2 and 3, are worked on the same principle, but on 
a smaller scale, every year, however, showing improved 
methods of working and rapid extensions. Leaving the quarry 
workings, the members next visited the workshops for smiths 
and mechanics, where a number of contrivances fitted to the 
machines to overcome special work were examined at length, 
as also the granite-dressing’ machines, which, however, were 
not in operation, but appeared with their ponderous revolving 
chucks to be very ‘ingenious machines. Lastly, the dressing- 
yard was inspected, where the more particular stones and 
dressed stones are’ drawn in, hewn out, and finished. In the 
centre of the yard is a large platform of concrete, beautifully 
smooth and level, on which the various parts are drawn down 
and then fitted together before being despatched to their 
destination. At present an enormous granite arch has just 
been completed for a large new building in London, and was 
much admired. Among the many large works of construction 
and art which have been supplied with granite from Kemnay, 
the following may be mentioned, viz, the Putney Bridge and 
Thames Embankment, London; the docks at Coble Dene, 
Sunderland, Leith, Grangemonth, Hull, and the piers, &c, of 
the Forth Bridge; and the Municipal Buildings, New Post 
Office, Northern Assurance Offices, and Victoria Bridge, 
besides most of the dressed granitework in the fronts of houses 
in Aberdeen. The granite itself is a granulated quartz of 
extreme hardness, the mica being small in grain and sparse, 
and the felspar so minute as to be scarcely appreciable. When 
fine axed it has a dazzling white appearance, which, in com- 
bination with the darker granites, throws out the architectural 
features of a building prominently and with wonderful effect. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. 
Bris oF QuantiTiEs, Specrrications & REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s, ; or with Receipt, 5s. 

B ,. ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

FPRAGUH'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


i192 Fleet St., Fiondon, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper 
j Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Railway Station, for all varieties of 


i> 
Pric2a quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or Z 


BATH STONE {seioued specially to suit Architects’ f Nye 


Specifications and Builders’ use, 
& CO., Corsham Down Quariy, Wilts. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 


Rauway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


Annual Income, £242,000 Cc ; i 

A com 8,000. omrensation i 
Cees Moderate Premiums—Favourable Comey, ae 

oncessions, Prompt and Libe-al Settlement ofClaimsa. 


West Ir 2 Office:—8 GRANN HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.O. 
Head Of'ce:-64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


Address_YOCKNEY 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
SIMPLEX LEAD SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, on? 
G LAZING WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


’ 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
For Roofs, Skylig hts, and Undertake the rapid and puaeenl execution of all the 
Horticultural Work. 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continucug 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.),| SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


ishes to draw the attention of ARCHITHOTS to 
ENGINEERS, &ce., Moen Als Offioce, 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London,N.|gg9 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars Where Perapectives are Outlined and finished in the 
(sent post free). best style and on short notice. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. A 6. E HORNOR, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 

Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 87 y 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PPRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


COLLINGE’S 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING) am 
eae . WuiTe’s SysTEM), 

LO ee 

Hee KS fr timates and full particulars PATENT 


THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop PaviINnG AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, 
=“ Clapham Junction, S8.W. 


JOHN DALE, 


1G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, u inges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
ash Fasteners, 


S 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS IRONMONGERY, 


HINGES AND BOLTS. N'¢_ 
“JUBILEE” FRICTION HOIST, 


a = WILL LIFT, LOWER, AND BRAKE WITH 
ONE HAND ROPE, 


SIMPLEST and CHSAPEST 
in the MARKET, ar 


i London Showrooms—100 HOUNDS 

DITCH. Lilustrated Price Li : 
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TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & Co., att metalworkers 
and gas engineers, of Elm Street, Gray’s Inn Road, have been 
entrusted with the lighting arrangements of the following 
buildings :—Wesleyan Chapel, Honor Oak Park, Surrey ; 
Baptist Chapel, Dawes Road, Fulham; Wesley Memorial 
Chapel, Epworth, Lincolnshire; Board School, Noel Park, 
Wood Green; and Board School, Tottenham—all recently 
erected from the designs and under the superintendence of 
ath aa Bell, F.R.I.B.A., of Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon 
eet. 


Last week the new bakery and flour mills, recently acquired 
by the Pontnewynydd Flour Mills and Bakery Company, 
Limited, were formally opened. All the engineering work was 
entrusted to Messrs. J. Read & Co., Cardiff. Four of “ Read’s 
Patent Continuous Decker Ovens” have already been erected, 
while space has been reserved to erect two more. 


WE hear that Mr. J. Spencer, of the Globe Tube Works, 
Wednesbury, has purchased the Old Britannia Works, Holloway 
Bank, for extensions in connection with his increasing business. 
This announcement will be received with much satisfaction in 
the district, as affording an instance cf the progress and 
development of the tube trade, and the restarting of a work 
which has been closed for some time past. 


_A LARGE clock has been erected at Willenhall, Stafford- 
shire, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Derby. It has four 
large illuminated dials, with automatic gas apparatus. It plays 
the Westminster quarters and strikes hours, and will un- 
doubtedly prove a great boon to the town. 


THE DEWSBURY NEW TOWN HALL was opened on Tuesday, 
the 17th inst, by Alderman J. Walker, the Mayor, in the 
presence of the Marquis of Ripon, the Lord Bishop of Ripon, 
Colonel Brooke, the Vicar of Dewsbury, Alderman Mark 
Oldroyd, the borough member, Sir Joseph Crosland (Hudders- 
field), Sir Edwin Gaunt (Leeds), Sir Charles Sikes, the Lord 
Mayor of _York, and the Mayors and Town Clerks of 
the following boroughs—of Morley, Harrogate, Keighley, 
Rotherham, Batley, Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Wake- 
field, Barnsley, Sheffield, and Pontefract. The illuminated 
four-dial clock and chimes are the present of Alderman 
M. Oldroyd, M.P., and the time-ball and apparatus for raising 
ditto the present of Major C. Fox, Staincliffe, the makers 
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Pictor & Sons. 
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STONE 


FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


being Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, of Guildford Street, Leeds, 
who, we understand, are engaged in similar work for the 
Corporations of Sunderland, Lincoln, and Carlisle. 


THE contract for the restoration of Sir David Baird’s monus 
ment at Crieff, which was ruined by lightning ten years back, 
has been obtained by Messrs. David Tosh & Sons, Greenock. 
The necessary repairs include a thorough overhaul of the 
structure, as well as the fitting up on it of a proper lightning 
conductor. 


THE conclusion has been arrived at by the Coventry City 
Council that the dangers and annoyances from the working of 
tramways by steam power are so great that after the end of the 
current term of seven years, for which steam-power was 
permitted, it should not be any longer continued in Coventry. 


To meet the increasing demands for immediate delivery, 
and owing to the growing tendency (more particularly with the 
London trade) not to order goods until actually wanted, the 
business of the Falcon Brass Works, Holland Street, Black- 
friars (W. J. Holmes, proprietor), has been formed into a 
limited company, with a capital of 10,000/,, to acquire additional 
premises to be able to keep pace with the above requirements, 
and to execute with greater promptitude the daily repeated 
favours of the trade for plastic valve-closets, F.B.W. syphon 
cisterns, and general plumbers’ water fittings. There will beno 
alteration in the management of this business. 


ON Wednesday a deputation from the Birmingham Town 
Council waited on the Home Office for the purpose of obtain- 
ing sanction to proceed with the temporary extension of the 
accommodation of the Fever Hospital on the land offered by 
the Lunatic Asylums Committee of the City Council to the 
Health Committee. The deputation was informed that, so far 
as the Home Office was concerned, there would be no objection 
to the plans of the Health Committee. The deputation im- 
mediately waited on the Lunacy Commissioners, and the 
chairman informed the deputation that there would be no 
opposition from that quarter; in fact, after the approval of the 
Home Office, the Commissioners did not feel that they had any 
power to refuse. The decision was telegraphed to the Council- 
house, with instructions to immediately prepare for the erection 
of one ward. The work, the Birmingham Post of Thursday 
says, will be commenced this morning, and it is expected that 
a ward capable of accommodating twenty-eight patients will be 
ready for occupation in a week’s time. 
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THE school built at Penkridge, Staffs.,as a memorial to 
the late Lord Hatherton, C.B., and opened last week, is warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Man- 
chester. 

THE contracts for the cottage hospital which Mrs. Lambert, 
of Sowerby, is about to erect in Thirsk, have been let. The 
building will cost about 1,500/. With the exception of three 
bedrooms, the building will be on the ground floor, and will 
contain a male and female ward, with surgery, &c. 

THE works for the sea wall, &c., at Towyn have been begun. 
The contract has been let to Mr. Morris James, builder, Towyn, 
for 3,890/., the whole to be defrayed by Mr. John Corbett, of 
Ynysy-maengwn, and M.-P. for the Droitwich Division. 
Between this and the drainage works there will be employment 
for a great many hands this autumn and winter. 

NOTICE has been given by the Barnsley Gas Company to 
increase the price of gas from 3s, to 3s. 4d. per thousand. The 
increase is exceedingly unpopular, and a meeting of the con- 
sumers has been called, to decide what course shall be taken in 
respect to it. The electric light, and a resolution not to use gas 
at the enhanced price, are spoken of. 

THE London office of the Manchester Examinzr and Times 
is the first of the provincial newspaper offices to be lighted by 
electricity. The chief lamp is to be illuminated with three 
sunbeam lights, each of 200 candle-power, placed in perpen- 
dicular form. The offices will also be lit with the electric 
light, the current for which will be supplied by the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Corporation. The work has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. T. Locke Worthington, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor. 


LEAVE has been granted to the Preston Corporation by the 
Local Government Board to borrow, for sewerage works and 
buildings at the pumping station, 67,500/., to be repaid within 
thirty years; for pumping machinery, 15,5007, to be repaid 
within fifteen years ; for a refuse destructor and buildings con- 
nected therewith, 7,500/, to be repaid within thirty years ; and 
for the machinery of the destructor, 7,000/., to be repaid within 
fifteen years. With respect to the request for powers to borrow 
32,5007. for the preparation of the Freckleton Farm for the 
treatment of sewage thereon, the Board say they “ understand 
that the Town Council have not yet agreed upon any definite 
scheme to be adopted for such treatment of sewage, or as to the 
works which they propose to carry out ;” and therefore defer 


“5 


the consideration of that part until the matter has been decided, 
and detailed estimates of the cost submitted to them. 

AT the half-yearly meeting on Friday of the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal Company at Liverpool, it was resolved to obtain 
Parliamentary powers for the improvement of the canal upon 
an extensive scale. The scheme includes the deepening of 103 
miles of the canal to a depth of 5 feet 6 inches, at a cost of 
750,000/., and the construction of reservoirs and large barges 
at a further outlay of 83,0007. By this means flats carrying 
eighty tons will be able to use the canal. In addition to the 
increase of traffic thus gained, it is estimated that a saving of 
over 15,000/, a year will be effected in working expenses and 
repairs. 

LAST week a deputation from the Leicester Town Council 
inspected the Bolton Fire Engine Depot, and also witnessed a 
full practice of the brigade on the Wholesale Market. The 
Town Council of Leicester, being desirous of improving their 
fire-engine department, a deputation, consisting of Alderman 
Barfoot, chairman of the fire brigade committee, and Councillor 
Kanned, a member, was appointed to inspect the principal 
Corporation fire brigade stations in the country, Bolton being 
included. The gentlemen commended the excellence of the 
Bolton apparatus, and the working of the men, but were sur- 
prised that the Bolton Corporation should have such splendid 
tackle housed in so miserable a fire station. 

IT will be seen from an advertisement that on Tuesday the 
last lots of the Sterte Esplanade at Poole will be sold. The 
land has many advantages, and forms a most eligible building 
site. The conditions of purchase are on most easy terms, and 
the opportunity should not be lost by speculators who seek a 
safe investment. Messrs. Wheatley & Cridland are the 
auctioneers, 


HYDRAULIC POWER IN LIVERPOOL. 


THE importance of hydraulic power in connection with indus- 
trial and mercantile enterprise is now, says the Liverpool 
Courier, very generally recognised. Although introduced at a 
comparatively recent period, hydraulic power is now in exten- 
sive use in most of the great centfes of industry. Its employ- 
ment is found to be economical and safe, and there seems every 
reason to believe that its application will be still further ex- 
tended. Hydraulic power is to a considerable extent now 
being used in this city, and negotiations are pending between 
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SILENS. 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights» 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. . 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 


: ve BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
. Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
P parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 


them to any other that I have seen or us i . 
ed for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W, & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. hits ; mela 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 
EXIGE ELOL. BORN, LONDON, ww .C. . 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"“SILENS BRADFORD.” 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
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the Corporation and the Liverpool Hydraulic Power Company | for water and meter rent about 170/. per annum, which at the 
which may result in a vast development of the system, which | uniform rate of 7d. per 1,000 gallons, and taking 86 gallons 
so far as it has been tried, has hitherto worked satisfactorily. each journey (¢é@. consumption by Corporation system) id 
The operations of the company have been steadily increasing, | equivalent to about 16,300 journeys per quarter. By high- 
since the date when power was first available in Liverpool, and | pressure each lift would require only six gallons per journey 
the great advantages .of high-pressure hydraulic machinery, (instead of 86 as at present), and to do the same amount 0 
especially as compared with the cumbersome, expensive, and | work exactly would cost about 8o/, per annum. That is to ate 
unsatisfactory low-pressure machines worked from the ordinary | if necessary permission was granted to enable the eee ic 
water pressure in the Corporation mains, are daily becoming | Power Company to extend its mains from Tithebarn ‘ei 
more generally recognised and sought after. At the present | down Exchange Street East the owners of these two so 
time there are nearly twelve miles of mains laid in the city of | would at once effect a saving of about go/, per ee an 
Liverpool, and upwards of 150 machines are already either | would at the same time obtain far more rapid and e cient 
connected to the mains or are in course of construction, and the | lifts. 1 
demand for the supply of power is steadily increasing. The Up to the present time leave has been granted. for a tota 
Hydraulic Power Company have compulsory powers within | length of nearly 3,000 yards in the company's permissive area, 
certain areas, and unfortunately only permissive powers within | representing mains in upwards of thirty of the permissive 
what might be called the city district. It happens that there | streets. Amongst the more recent applicants for power may be 
is a very great demand for such power in the city district, | mentioned the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
especially for passenger lifts, which are daily becoming more | who are desirous of having the supply laid on to their new 
general. Frequent applications have been made for leave to | premises in Victoria Street, but so far the necessary permission 
lay mains in this “ permissive area,” and whilst the majority of | has not been granted, though it has been very plainly inti- 
such applications have been granted, many have been refused, | mated that under no circumstances would the Corporation 
Hence it would appear that whilst certain ratepayers are supply be adopted, so that there is no element of competition 
enabled to avail themselves of the facilities and advantages | in this instance. ' 
offered by the Hydraulic Power Company, other equally im- It is stated that the Water Committee seriously contem- 
portant ratepayers in the same districts, and occasionally even | plate undertaking to supply high-pressure power In order to 
in the same streets, are in the position of being compelled | meet the now generally recognised public demand, and by so 
either to go without hydraulic power or adopt the low-pressure | doing would compete against the enterprise of the Liverpool 
supply from Corporation mains at an enormous sacrifice of | Hydraulic Power Company, who commenced and continue to 
efficiency and economy. Castle Street is instanced. At one | carry on their operations under an Act of Parliament obtained 
corner of this street is situated the North and South Wales with the sanction of the Corporation. If after due deliberation 
Bank, and at the diagonal corner the handsome new premises | it is considered expedient that the supply of high-pressure 
belonging to well-known insurance companies. High-pressure | power should be under the control of the Corporation it may 
supply is available by special permission in the bank building, | become a question whether it is advisable that the Corporation 
but not so in the insurance companies’ premises, though every should buy the Power Company’s existing works, rather than 
effort has been made by these companies to secure the necessary embark in a commercial undertaking of this nature so as to 
permission. Again, there is a similar case in Dale Street. The | compete with private enterprise. If, on the other hand, the 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company have had power proposed Corporation scheme is not adopted, then it 1s Con- 
laid on, by special permission, at their new premises, whilst the | tended that, in view of the undoubted demand for hydraulic 
Prudential Assurance Company, immediately opposite, have | power in the central district, the company should be allowed 
been refused permission. facilities for extending its operations unimpeded. Bt 
What refusal means to these firms may be illustrated by a The question as to the source whence the Hydraulic Power 
few figures in connection with two passenger lifts recently | Company obtain their supply of water is an important one. 
erected in the Liverpool and London Chambers. These two | At present the supply is taken from the Leeds and Liverpool 


lifts are worked at present from Corporation mains, and cost Canal, but it is represented that if suitable terms could be 
osha won oye zisenees 
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arranged the company would doubtless take their supply from 
the Corporation mains, in which case the ultimate revenue so 
accruing to the Water Department would exceed the total sum 
which might temporarily be lost owing to a certain number of 
machines being worked from the high-pressure mains instead 
of from Corporation mains as at present. An amicable settle- 
ment of this important question could not fail to prove most 
satisfactory to the Hydraulic Power Company, to the Corpora- 
tion, and to the public generally. As the result of such settle- 
ment the high-pressure supply might be more available at no 
distant date throughout the entire city. 


CONSERVATION OF WATERCOURSES. 


IN the new report by Mr. James Lovegrove, chief surveyor to 
the Hackney Board of Works, are the following remarks on 
watercourses, which deserve attention from suburban authori- 
ties :— 

There must have been in the past many laws deter- 
mined in relation to watercourses, and without waiting for 
search, it is deemed to be of sufficient urgency to con- 
sider the important subject of the conservation of rivers and 
brooks. Every natural water channel should be, in sectional 
capacity and gradient, sufficient to carry off the whole of the 
storm waters of its watershed area, and should be maintained 
and kept up to the requirements of its own drainage area. 
This duty, of old, rested on the owners of the land abutting on 
the watercourses, that is, on the frontagers, but the equity of 
this may be questioned, as the courses of natural channels are 
so tortuous that in many instances the holder of a small plot 
of land would have a disproportionate length of channel and 
bank to maintain. Before the introduction of steam power, 
and the corruption of streams by town drainage, when water 
power was a valuable property, it was in many instances 
directly to the interest of some of the frontagers to maintain 
and increase the carrying power of the channel, and to store in 
rainy seasons a supply to help the dry seasons. This interest, 
however, since the introduction of steam power, has mainly 
become a thing of the past. 

Self-interest on the part of the owners has since tended 
rather to lead them to contract the channels so as to increase 
the area of land, and to neglect altogether the maintenance of 
the waterways. The result of this neglect is that the water- 
channels are now inadequate for carrying off the waters of a 
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Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE STREET, 


heavy rainfall, and, as a consequence, large tracts of land are 
flooded, towns are flooded, and almost incalculable injury is 
caused to property and health. There seems to have been no 
power, or no exercise of power (if any existed), to compel the 
frontagers to perform the obligations devolving in the holding 
of their lands, 

Again, the introduction of intercepting schemes of town 
drainage has in many instances involved the abandonment in 
part of the old natural water channels, though it is generally 
understood in the introduction of such schemes that provision 
is not always made for the discharge of a very heavy rainfall. 
Notably this is the case in London, and we have a home illus- 
tration in the Hackney District. The Hackney Brook is no 
more, and the Pigwell Brook is no more; and many other 
smaller natural water-courses, which are distinctly shown on 
the map of the old Tower Hamlets Commission, are gone. In 
the past many of the minor channels, having been corrupted 
with sewage matter, have been treated as nuisances ; sewers 
have been substituted for the reception of the sewage 5 and the 
sites of the channels have been absorbed by the adjoining 
landowners, These are beyond recovery, except at enormous 
cost. 

In the Hackney District it is true that the River Lea is left, 
but what is its condition? At Lea Bridge its water level has 
been raised about 5 feet for the purposes of navigation, under 
the powers of the River Lea Conservancy Board. 

From the Lea Bridge southward, the old river is utterly 
neglected, both as to channel and banks; it is allowed to 
shoal up or wash away the banks as it likes. Under proper 
treatment and care its carrying power might be largely in- 
creased, and more so by cutting through and lessening the 
sharp bends. 

There are also outside London, and passing through many 
towns, small brooks, which are named rivers on the maps, but 
which have been so contracted along their courses ag to cause 
floods, and that through the neglect of the adjoining Owners, 
and to the prejudice of the proper drainage of the whole area 
of rainfall, When a flood occurs in a town, it arises mainly 
from the causes before referred to, and complete legislation on 
this question is urgently required. ; 

The care of all rivers and watercourses should be placed 
under a competent authority, and the ancient law of frontage 
should involve some extra cost on the frontagers, and the 
remainder be charged on the county. All rivers and brooks 
should be freed from encroachments, and restored to their 
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original widths, and the gradients improved. The Rivers 
Pollution Commission would appear to be a proper tribunal 
for inquiry into this important question, and indeed it is sug- 
gested that the inquiry will be incomplete unless this subject is 
also dealt with. The old River Lea should be made capable 
of working to the maximum requirements of the district. The 
raising of the new cut, under the Lea Conservancy Board, 
formed a barrier obstructing the flow of storm waters for a 
large drainage area, and this, together with the interception 
and abandonment of the old Hackney Brook, is contributory to 
flood. It is suggested that in all future schemes of drainage 
the natural watercourses should be maintained, and all sharp 
bends cut through. 

In the case of a channel bordered by rising ground the 
water may in flood time rise above its margin in many instances 
without much injury. In such cases if it is necessary to cover 
for forming a roadway, the arching under the roadway should 
be of sufficient width to permit the passage of the maximum 
flow of the open channel. Your surveyor has frequently 
observed, outside London, archways formed under public roads 
totally inadequate to pass the open channel flow, thus causing 
the water to back on to the towns. 

Previous to the constitution of the Old Tower Hamlets 
Commissioners of Sewers, and indeed during part of its exist- 
ence, surveys used to be made by a properly constituted jury, 
who periodically inspected the watersheds and outfalls of the 
drainage areas, and in many instances used to jealously guard 
the watershed and outfall channels from encroachment. The 
constitution, duties, and powers of the jury are, I believe, fully 
set out in an old work, entitled “ Callis on Sewers, and the Law 
of Waters.” The reconstitution of the jury survey system may 
appear to be retrogressive, but having regard to the present 
neglected state of the natural channels, it would, in fact, be pro- 
gressive. But there were no County Councils in those days, and 
therefore it might be better now to impose the duty on the 
County Councils. 

iiuch of the work needful for the improvement of the 
natural water channels could be done during the winter months 
as work for the unemployed. The extra cost of winter work 
would in all probability be met by subsidy from societies and 
individuals having an interest in the unemployed, and also in 
improving the condition of the rivers and brooks. 2 
very few channels which would not admit in all ordinary 
weather of good work being done in some portions of their 
lengths. 
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WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY. 


AMONG the exhibits in connection with the meeting of the 
Sanitary Institution this week in the city of Worcester, we 
learn that the Westminster Patent Flooring Company, 18 
Abingdon Street, Westminster, have samples of their new 
“ disc-key” system of laying wood-block floors. A description 
of this system, which must commend itself to sanitarians, will 
be of interest. 

The system is a new and simple method of laying wood- 
block floors, and it is claimed to be a great improvement over 
any system hitherto brought out. The blocks are grooved along 
the sides, and two “disc-keys,” of various patent shapes, are 
placed in the corners of each block, thus bonding it to six other 
blocks and binding the whole floor together into one compact 
piece. The mode of keying to concrete foundations is as fol- 
lows :—At the time the concrete is laid, rows of dovetailed 
bonding blocks are fixed at intervals of about one yard, and 
galvanised iron screws are driven into them and attached to 
special “ disc-keys,” which tie the blocks firmly to the sub- 
structure. These screws do not show on the surface, and thus 
any unsightly holes, plugs, or wafers are avoided. The bonding 
blocks to hold the screws are made of specially prepared tough 
concrete, which, unlike wood, will not shrink, decay, or burn, 
and to which the cement concrete bed perfectly adheres. The 
screws hold tighter and firmer in this material than in wood. 
The discs are of galvanised iron (or zinc or other non-corrosive 
substance if desired), and being only about one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, the blocks are not cut away so much as with wood 
dowels. A thinner floor may, consequently, be laid, which is a 
considerable saving in expensive hard woods. The blocks are 
laid in a strong waterproof composition, which prevents damp 
rising, preserves the wood, and forms an adhesive joint between 
the pieces and in the dovetailed grooves. The system is put 
forward as a perfectly practical and sound method, easily 
applied, and not so expensive as more complicated but not 
more efficient systems. Floors can be laid on this system in 
any kind of soft or hard wood. Deal, pitch pine, oak, American 
walnut, beech, birch, mahogany, &c, are all kept in stock, and 
can be prepared on due notice to any scantlings or specifica- 
tion. All the materials used are of the best description. The 
blocks are made from good sound yellow deal or other woods, 
free from sap or large knots, and thoroughly desiccated. It is 
the aim to make good lasting work, which will give satis- 
faction, rather than supply a cheap and probably defective 
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floor. For heavy traffic, floors of foreign prepared blocks, 
similar to those laid in Board-schools, laid in the ordinary 
manner, are frequently considered preferable. The blocks are 
hard, and will wear well. 

The Company also lay oak, pitch pine, and other hard wood 
floors with special joints, designed to give great strength for 
secret nailing. Each angle of the tongue being slightly rounded, 
the arrises are not so liable to damage in transit, and the joint 
comes up closer. They have also a thin round-tongued oak 
floor, finishing from } to 3-inch thick, for laying on rough deal 
floors in new buildings when the plastering is finished and the 
house is dry. This can also be laid over old deal floors with- 
out seriously disturbing doors and other work. This floor is 
fixed with patent glue and secret-nailed with special flat ellip- 
tical steel floor brads, 


THE SANITARY CONGRESS. 


THE eleventh Congress of the Sanitary Institute was opened at 
Worcester on Tuesday. The mayor (Mr. Ernest Day) 
received the visitors at the Guildhall, where a luncheon after- 
wards took place. There were present the Mayor, who 
presided, Earl Beauchamp, Lord Norton, the Dean of 
Worcester, the Hon. and Rev. H. Douglas, Sir E. Lechmere, 
M.P., Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P. (president of the Congress), 
and others. 

The Mayor, having welcomed the visitors to the “ Faithful 
City,” proposed the usual Joyal toasts. 

Earl Beauchamp gave the toast “Success to the Sanitary 
Institute.” Mr. Hastings, in responding, pointed out how the 
proceedings at such Associations as these had been followed by 
fruitful results. He said the sanitary laws could be much 
better enforced by resorting to the measures which they already 
possessed than by seeking new legislation. 

Other toasts followed. The proceedings were then adjourned 
to the Skating Rink, where the prizes in the Sanitary Exhibi- 
tion were distributed. These consisted of medals for medical 
preparations, for “cellular clothing,” water filters, a safety 
lamp, lint dressing, preserved fruits, wall tiles and flooring, 
and for art porcelain. Certificates were also awarded to 
twenty or thirty exhibitors for excellence in various articles. 

In the evening there was a meeting at the Guildhall for the 
purpose of hearing the president’s address. 

Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P., in the course of some intro- 
ductory remarks, expressed his regret at the absence of Sir 


Edwin Chadwick, who might be considered the father of 
sanitary science in this country, and who, having arrived at the 
patriarchal age of ninety, had found it impossible to undertake 
the journey to Worcester. He then proceeded to point out 
that there were many different influences bearing on public 
health, such, for instance, as that of the sanitary condition of 
our houses and habitations. He urged the necessity of proper 
appliances for the disposal cf sewage, and was strongly in 
favour of placing the liquid sewage directly on the land. He 
instanced Reading as a town which, by means ofa well adapted 
sewage-farm, disposed of the whole of its refuse without further 
trouble, and with the advantage of insuring an abundant milk 
supply to its inhabitants. In connection with this subject, he 
spoke of the necessity for looking after the construction of 
drains and sewers, and all the appliances connected therewith, 
and of the excellent work which was being done by the 
Plumbers’ Company in London by training and registering 
skilled workmen for the purpose. Speaking with regard to 
ventilation, he called attention to an exhibit in the Sanitary 
Exhibition in Worcester of a reversible window, which 
would greatly facilitate ventilation and the cleaning of 
both sides from the interior. It thus answered its ventilating 
purpose, and did away with the present danger to life and 
limb. Another leading influence on health was that of occu- 
pation. There were only too many trades in this country 
which tended to produce disease, or to shorten the length of 
life. Their beautiful porcelain manufacture in Worcester still 
occasioned in some instances danger to the health of those 
engaged in it; but he was glad to say that a great deal 
had been done, especially in the improved size and ventilation 
of the rooms, which greatly lessened ill-health. Inventors were 
continually at work in various occupations, not only to improve 
productions, but also to improve health. One of the most 
remarkable of these of late was the new machine for bottle- 
making, which was now successfully at work. Under the old 
plan of making bottles by blowing, the throat and lungs of the 
workmen had been so much affected that their lives extended 
to not much more than thirty years’ duration; but with the 
new machine all blowing was done away with, and, as he had 
pointed out at Newcastle ina discussion in the mechanical 
section of the British Association, there was no reason why 
the longevity of bottle-makers should not equal that of any 
other artisans. It was the duty of the community, as well as 
of all employers, to endeavour to remove the causes of un- 
healthiness in our industries. The general principles of sanita- 
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tion would improve our drainage and remove other general 
causes of disease ; but this would be to a great extent nugatory 
if industrial occupations were allowed to remain insanitary. 


THE NEW QUEEN'S BATHS, BATH. 


At the meeting of the Bath City Council, which was held in 
last week, the subject of the extras on the contracts came up 
for consideration. The special sub-committee presented the 
following report :— 

Your sub-committee have held five meetings in connection 
with these accounts, and now report as follows :—1. As to Mr. 
Long’s accouut. Mr. Long’s original tender amounted to 
14,943/., which sum was considered at the time to be in excess 
of what the Council were likely to sanction, and a sub-com- 
mittee of the Baths Committee was then nominated, consisting 
of Mr. Alderman Wilkinson, Alderman Hancock, Mr. Com- 
mans, and Mr. Andrews, to confer with the surveyor of works 
as to what reductions could be made. In the result the sub- 
committee recommended reductions amounting to 1,933/., 
bringing Mr. Long’s tender to 13,0107, which sum was accepted 
by the Council. Of this sum of 1,933/, 800/. was for reduction 
in length and width of vaults in Stall Street and York Street, 
7502. was for reduction in price of tiles, from 20s, 215. 6¢., and 
24s. respectively to 15s. per yard, and 150/. was for further reduc- 
tion of a portion of tile to 7s. 6d. per yard. The tiling account is 
one that has caused very considerable anxiety and inquiry. The 
bills of quantities provide for 6,192 yards of tiling, at a cost for 
tiles of 3.4452. 2s. 8d. When the work was measured up by the 
clerk of the works, Radford, only 4,160 yards of tiling had 
been done, leaving a difference of over 2,000 yards. On 
careful examination of the bills of quantities it is found that 
sufficient reductions cannot be made to equal the 750/. alleged 
to be reduction in value of tiles, and the surveyor claims that 
the sub-committee dealt with reduction in quantity of tiling as 
well as quality. This portion of the bill is highly unsatisfac- 
tory, and while Mr. Alderman Wilkinson and Mr. Commans 
hold to the view that the sub-committee dealt with the price 
of tiles exclusively, it is much to be regretted that no reliable 
data have been preserved, and consequently our sub-committee 
have no alternative but to accept matters as now presented. 
Mr. Long’s various extras under many heads amount, as 
finally agreed between him and the surveyor of works, to 
_94s/. ss. 4d. There are due to him bills for repairs and main- 
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tenance of old baths amounting to 4677. 165.—total, 1,413/, Is. 4d. 
To the amazement of your sub-committee, a repairs account, 
extending from 1886, amounting to several hundred pounds, 
has been sent in, of which your committee had but little 
knowledge. Mr. Long was questioned upon this and requested 
to explain why these bills were not rendered quarterly, and his 
reply was that it was thought better to keep them in abeyance 
until the whole work was completed, difficulty being ex- 
perienced in measuring up repairs to old work as new 
work proceeded. To say the least, this explanation is far 
from satisfactory. 2. As to Mr. Wills’s account. Mr. Wills’s 
contract amounted to 1,760/. His account now rendered 
is 2,399/. 13s. 10d, showing an increase of 6392. 135. 10d. 
under various heads. ‘This bill is also unsatisfactory for many 
reasons. Among others:-—- The surveyor of works had pro- 
vided that the old suction pipes should be made use of, simply 
removing them to altered position ; this could not have been 
done without stopping the bathing, and new pipes had to be 
provided at a cost of over 335/., half the increased amount of 
the bill. Mr. Wills was asked for an explanation of the cost 
of a bird fixed at the corner of York Street, charged 13/. Ios., 
which was looked upon as very excessive ; he could offer no 
explanation except that he had given the surveyor of works a 
cheque for that sum, and he had not had any bill or statement 
of account. In Mr. Wills’s account there was a sum of Ioo/. 
inserted for which a cheque had been handed to the surveyor 
of works, and a credit of 12/. 8s. allowed subsequently, as the 
goods to that amount had been sent to Woodhall. In reply to 
the inquiries of your sub-committee Mr. Wills can afford no 
information as to the disposal of these sums of money. The 
surveyor of works has been informed that the practice of 
taking money from the contractors and disbursing it himself is 
open to grave objections. Owing to the complicated position 
of the pipes in the old and new work, Mr. Wills had been com- 
pelled to work on very many occasions all night, and many 
Sundays his workmen were engaged throughout the day. It is 
considered some extra remuneration should be paid him, say 
so¢, Your sub-committee would particularly point out that the 
town clerk gave notice to both Mr. Long and Mr. Wills that 
unless a statement was made month by month no extras would 
be paid for or recognised. Notwithstanding these notices not 
the slightest intimation was ever made to the committee that 
any extras had been incurred. 

The following report on the subject by Major C. E. 


Davis, 
the surveyor of works, was submitted :— 
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Understanding that you require a report from me on the 


various charges connected with the new buildings, I beg to lay follow, 


during upwards of two years towards maintaining the old 
buildings for the public, dividing off the new work, and work in 


connection with repairs and alterations. The furniture, the balance left of 


to 218/. 16s. 6d. This is a su 


My estimate for furniture, £600. 
£424 IIs. 6a. to Messrs. Knight, there is a 


mmary, the details of which 


of the sums payable to Messrs. Long :— 


After paying 


this sum amounting to 


before you the following. Amount of estimate for main building . - £13,010 0 O 
I have very carefully gone through, I believe, every item of Staircase in original plans omitted and re- 
the claim made by Messrs. Long on account of additions and placed, : 25 Onn 
deductions, as revised by your late clerk of the works, Mr. Bath omitted in quantities, but shown in plan 15 0 oO 
Radford. Insufficient allowance for extras (see) deduc- 
In addition to checking the charges I have analysed the tions 292 3 35 
bills and made out the various claims under distinct heads, in Alterations necessary for construction or 
order that you may the better understand their bearing upon the improvements, . , 226 13 10 
work, I find that the extras are fairly to be attributed to the fea eat allowance on alterations to old 
difficulties met with in the foundations, and more especially the T blet Ric AR ees ‘pon das 347 9 33 
discovery of Roman antiquities. The "Roman antiquities, and feed ee a -stone, are f i 6 
the local opposition on the ground of their supposed destruc- A leration of bath, eiderad by present May be la 
tion, and the organised opposition of societies connected with as above, ; } F i. a isn 2 
antiquity, compelled the committee, through me, to make : 
certain promises, and the carrying out of these promises neces- 13, 943 IO It 
sarily entailed expense. The alterations necessary in the plans Deduction on tiles (see Note ** A”) £33 16 9 
of the buildings were approved by the committee, and so Allowance (special) , ‘ ~ 13942207 0 
far as the alteration of the position of the walls, as shown —— 423 Seo 
on the plan, was concerned, no great expense was incurred, but, — hae 
following this modification of plan, other changes were neces- 413,515 5 2 
sary—the changed position of the lift, the altered communica- Additions. 
tion with the first floor, attendants’ room, the pennant steps to Work consequent on Council and committee pro- 
avoid the labrum, the distinct marking out of the ancient plan mising thatno Roman work should be destroyed, 
by various patterns in the tiles and the access to the antiquities ia reply.to, the a | of Antiquaries, and my 
by oak trap doors (these two last were ordered by the com- instructions accordingly ; and marking out in 
mittee upon my explaining what I suggested doing), the avoid- poet by vauetics of tiles. the peaiion OP Romas 
ance: Of; thaeastiaane h &8e d 4 ‘d foundations and other work ; the construction 
quities in the excavations, and the widening of concrete and steps to avoid labrum, &c., 
the area to avoid their destruction, and the enlargement west. and also the construction of oak trap-doors for 
ward for the same causes, the cleaning out of the schola of the the inspection of same, also excavations to 
rectangular bath, and arranging for the meeting of the British avoid destruction of Roman work and extended 
Association. These are the particulars of the largest item of excavations; cleaning up for visit of British 
expense, and I do not calculate that this sum should be taken Association, planking and barriers, and exca- 
as an ordinary extra charge on the building. Without this, the vating schola of rectangular bath , , » £501 13. 64 
building has cost the sum Y of 13,5152. 5s. 2¢, which includes the Maintenance and management, three years, &e, 
granite tablet ordered by the Council for the foundation-stone | (see note B) . , - J17_ 4.3 
(172. 4s. 6d.), and rod. for the change of position of a reclining Furniture, being fixtures, provided for in report 
bath, ordered by the committee on the recommzndation of the 60, Council 41 sia STS ipl aie 1 fh 
resent Mayor. 
The x t d lud £637 12 94 
maintenance and management includes provisions Furniture not out of loan. ¢ . 200 16 


greater part of which cannot be charged to the loan, amounts 
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Jubilee a r a a ‘ ® e a Ai2 oO 
Insurance : ’ ‘ : . : . 513 9 
Towards the above, exclusive of furniture, and 
the two last items, there remains £150 (see 
report, January 11, 18388). 
Bill for work, New (Hotel) Baths . ‘ jes 
ap ; Royal Baths ’ ° : . 


Towards this last item there is a provision of 430. 


Mr. Wills—The Plumber's Bill. 


‘The contract for this work amounted to 1,760/. The extras 
fairly chargeable to the actual buildings, as I have explained in 
‘dealing with the accounts generally, amount to a further sum 
of 104/. 4s. 114d, together 1,864/. 4s. 11}. 

The principal charges due to Mr. Wills are those for 
maintenance. New suction pipes in lieu of two of unequal size ; 
pipes conveying water to the other establishments and valves 
in connection with these, and also a douche pipe ; new delivery 
pipes, as the old ones were compelled to remain in position to 
carry on the works of the baths, until the new pipes in a 
different situation, to avoid the Roman work, were complete. 
This, giving credit for the old lead, amounts to 335/. 125. 13d. 

The committee will recollect this work in progress, and that 
towards one item, the douche-pipe, they voted the sum of 
§0/. 

Although a small portion of this work was really necessi- 
tated by the position of the Roman work, namely, the circular 
bath and the hypocaust, and the situation of the antiquities 
beneath York Street and Stall Street, the only other work 
entirely attributable to the Roman work amounts to 347, Ios. 
During the execution of the contract it was thought best that 
Wills’s accounts for sundry works in the King’s bath should be 
settled with the whole of the bills. The charges for this amount 
to 99/. 11s. 93d. This sum is made up by charges for covering 
the old roof with new lead, ordered by a late chairman, repairs 
to the engine-house pipes, &c., the nickelling the pipes in the 
old douche, and a bill for work done in 1886; the two last 
have already been before the committee. 

It will be recollected that Wills had instructions to pay out 
of the first instalment which he received, under my certificate, 
the sum of 50/. to Messrs. Sydenham in excess of the provision 
for work done. This amount is still due to Mr. Wills. This 
last includes all the sums due to Mr. Wills except two items 


Suitable for use in Hotels, Refreshment Bars, Coffee Houses, Pe 

+ dressing and Bath Rooms, Lavatories and domestic purposes, whereby Xa 
re the great waste of gas usual in Water Boilers is entirely avoided. \ 
The Automatic arrangement is so constructed that when the 
water begins to boil the large gas burner is turned out, leaving only 
a small flash jet alight, and upon the water getting below the boiling 
point, the gas burner immediately relights itself, the same action 
continuing automatically for any length of time. 


for furniture, amounting to 15. 15s.., and which is not provided 
for in the loan. 

The amount due to Mr. Wills, as I have described, I have 
detailed in distinct bills ; the measurements have been furnished 
by your late clerk of the works, Mr. Radford, and the charges 
I have regulated, as far as practicable, by the details afforded 
me by the priced quantities and information I have obtained, as 
also the bills of the plumber. 


The following is a Summary. 


Contract . ; ° ’ 3 : 741,700, 0. 0 
Extra ' 2 e ® . 2 ® 


41,864 4.113 
Additional Work. 


Ma‘ntenance Pipes, &c., as. previously de- 


scribed (see note B). : : : : 335 12 14 
Towards this 507. was voted. 

Sluices, consequent on Roman work . 8 34 10 OQ 
Repairs, &c., underthree heads— 
Item, expenditure on roofs, 

engine-house . . ~ 417 6 105 
Nickelling Old Douche Bath, kc. 23 10 0 
Work done in 1886 . . . 28 14 II 

These three items amount to , : , 99 Ir 9} 
Moneys paid to Sydenham in excess of allow- 

ance for work done previous to 1885 5 | BESO @ 
Furniture, not out of loan . 3 ‘ ° TS E5a@ 


(The remainder of the Report was not read to the com- 
mittee, May 24, but I stated that I thought Wills should have 
an allowance for night and for Sunday work of 50/., in addition 
to the above.) 

As the work included in maintenance, &c., is priced as far 
as practicable on the priced list of quantities, but is for work in 
great part done either on Sundays or at night, so that bathing 
should not be interfered with by the removal of the supply and 
suction pipes when the establishments are open to the public, 
I advise the committee to consider this in finally settling with 
Mr. Wills. It is usual for the committee to pay for labour on 
Sundays and at night by paying twice the ordinary rate. Under 
these circumstances, I recommend the committee paying Mr. 
Wills an extra sum of 50/, which I do not consider in excess 
of that which he is entitled to. 


EE WwENEAWEI 


ATIC WATER BOILERS, 


air- 


The Automatic Regulating Apparatus, marked A, can 
be fitted to any existing Water Boiler at moderate cost. 


fl 
SSS 
a 


+ 


Bibl» of ie For prices and full particulars apply to the Sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturers :— 


WENHAM COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Pad 


UPPER OGLE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


ART PLATES FROM 


“THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following 


separate form suitable for Framing :— 


rE BARD. 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor Maillart. 


: Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence, 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Birmingham Branch:—121 CORPORATION STREET. 


Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a 
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SUPPLEMENT 


The following is a detailed summary of the whole of the 
accounts :— 


Messrs. Long—Contract and extras, less 
foundation tablet ordered ve Council, 
£17 45. Od, . 413,498 O O 
Additional work, as previous particulars 637 12 93 
Mr. Wills—Contract ‘and extras . 1,864 4 11g 
Additional work, as previous particulars 519 13 Il 
£16,519 12 4 
Original tender, £16,703, 
reduced to £14,770. e477 OmO ao 
Extra and additional’work . 1,749 12 “4 
Furniture (Mr. Mr. Long— 
Long) . . 4200 I 6 | Jubileeand Insur- 
OES) ye Ue ua © ance 59 fU) iiee 
Tablet : Seely S4es0 
New hotel baths. 37 5 235 
Royal baths 7 LOmOmO 
‘£215 100 £88 3° 5% 
Towards this the sum_ of 
4175 8s. 6d. remains, less carpets 
purchased. 


In addition, 507. should be added to the amount due to 
Mr. Wills for work done at night and Sundays, as previously 
described. (To be continued). 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WC. , rom 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
September 9. 

14175. James Alexander Beattie, for “Improvements in 
ventilators.” 

14177. J. Britton Pring, for “‘ A sliding and reversible case- 
ment window.” 

14182. James Hay Forsyth and Ralph Fenwick Blackett, 
for ‘“ An adjustable sashstay and fastener.” 

14188. John Coryton Roberts, for “ Improved combustion in 
fire-grates.” 


“lon ae Warehou sen f 
24, 95GFRusyel lpr Wie 
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14201. John Reid, for “ Improvements in drawing-boards 
and T squares.” 

14219. Ben Potter and Warwick Charles *Steele, for “ Sup- 
plying to a water-closet basin, or other’ flushing cistern, or to 
water-carts, a disinfecting fluid.” ‘ 


September to. 
14252. Charles Dake Rogers, for “Improvements in 
screws.” 

14282, Henry Leach, for “Improvements in door-bell} 
mechanism, for use upon ‘doors of dwellings ard other build- 
ings. 

September 11. 

14320. James McRobbie, for “Improvements in window- 
sashes.” 

14355. Joseph Tall, for “The construction of doors and 
wainscots by the combination of wood frames and metal 
panelling.” 

September 12. 

14385. Thomas Fairlie Fairlie, for “An apparatus for indi- 
cating the height of the water or bilge in the holds of ships, of 
water or other liquids in cisterns, tanks, and the like.” 

14396. Charles Cavill and Samuel Lawrence, for “A simplex 


: anti-burglar window-fastener.” 


September 13. 

14419. Thomas Widdowson, for “Improvements in the 
apenas for raising and supporting sashes, shutters, and the 
ike 

14421. John Frazer, for “ An improved substitute for orna- 
mental tiles, appl: cable to fenders, fireplaces, window-boxes, 
and for other purposes ” 

14471. George E. Baldwin and Frederick Henry Varley, for 
. Improvements i in door-knockers.” 


September 14. 
14486, Charles F. Egelstaff, for “A new adjustable fret-saw 
frame.” 
14512. Jobn Donkin, for “ Donkin’s combination saw.” 
14515. Alfred John Paris, for “Improvements in fireproof 
plaster-cloths for ceilings, wails, partitions, and the like.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
| Designs secured.; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, 


OCTOBER 4, 1889. 


mir ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . ° ’ - © Oo 6 
For Quarter Page : . > ’ : - 210 O 
For Half Page ® . . ° ° ) » 410 0 
For a Page : : ' . eeonLS 10 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide’ . , . » 0 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page ; 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Is, per 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
eome out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Oct. 12.—For Building Conservative Club. 
Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

AMPLEFORTH.—Oct. 9.—For Enlargement of National 
School. Rev. T. T. F. Hicks, Vicarage, Ampleforth. 

ASTON MANoR.—Oct. 8.—For Building Post-office. 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Oct. 8.—For Building Residence, Ashleigh 
Road. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Barnstaple. 

BATLEY.—Oct. 11.—For Building Two Residences, Carr 
Top. Mr. John Barton, Architect, St. Mark’s, Dewsbury. 

BLACKPOOL.—Oct. 14.—For Building House and Stable. 
Mr. Thomas Haigh, Architect, 53 Church Street, Blackpool. 

BOOTLE-CUM- LINACRE. —Oct. 23.—For Building Police 
Station and Magistrates’ Courts. Mr. C. J. Anderson, Archi- 
tect, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

BUENOS AYRES.—Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons. 
F. Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 

CADOXTON-BARRY.—Oct. 8.—For Building Twenty-eight 
Houses on the Glebefield. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Archi- 
tects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN.—Oct. 1o.—For Additions to Commerce 
House. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, Architects, 24 King 
Street, Carmarthen. 

COLTON.—Oct. 11.—For Restoration of Church. Messrs, 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, County Square, Ulverston. 

CORK.—Oct. 10.—For Additions to the Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, Marlborough Street, Cork. 


The 


'S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 
cn 


N.B.—See that “SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE .MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 


2 


_¥or Building Board Schools at Nether- 
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DUDLEY.—Oct. 9. \ 
ton. Messrs. Pincher & Long, Architects, West Bromwich. TENDERS. 
GooLE.—Oct. 4.—For Enlarging Schools and Building 
Caretaker’s House. Mr. William Watson, Architect, Barstow ap eae 


Square, Wakefield. 
GUILDFoRD.—Oct. 5.—For Building School and Out- 
The Rector, 


For Building Galleries, &c., for the Committee of the Bath 
Royal Literary and Scientific Institution. 


buildings at Back of County Hospital. Bladwell & Parsons, Bath. .  . 647s (one 

St. Nicolas Rectory, Guildford. B. Smith, Widcombe. - . : : 4 . 440 0 0 
HoMERTON.—Oct. 9.—For Additional Water-closets and LONG & SONS, Bath (accepted) . ; : . 435 0 0 

Lavatories at the Infirmary. Mr. Walter Barnett, Architect, 

Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. er 


IRVINE.—Oct. 8.—For Converting Two Semi-detached 
-Villas into Railway Station House, Construction of Platform, 
Sheds, &c. Mr. J. Strain, Engineer, 154 West George Street, 


Glasgow. 


LEICESTER.—Oct. 7.—For Foundations for New Baths. C. & F. Cheesman, Brighton . . £1,120 0 ° 
Mr, John Storey, Town Clerk, Leicester. A. M. Deacon, West Norwood og a ane eas 
Lonc EATon.—Oct. 10.—For Building Sludge Press House J. Barnes, Brighton . 4 : A ; : 970 0 oO 
and Appurtenances. Mr. John Sheldon, Surveyor, Market Place, V. P. Freeman, Brighton . s : : - | 966>%o= 06 
Long Eaton. J. Loncuey & Co., Crawley (accepted) . |) SoS a wo 
MIDLAND RarLway.—Oct.—For Building Stabling for 
Thirty Horses at Ancoats. The Architect to the Company, BRISTOL. 


For Alterations at Shelter Hall, Constructing a Covered Shelter 
near the Grand Hotel Steps, Urinal near the Western 
Esplanade, and Works in Connection. Mr. G. R. 
ANDREWS, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 


For Erection of new Administrative Department at the Bristol 


Cavendish House, Derby. 
MounTAIN ASH.—Oct. 12.—For Construction of Service 
Reservoir, &c. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 5 Victoria 


Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. Crisp & OAKLEY, Architects, 
Clare Street, Bristol. 


Street, Westminster. : J. Reed, Plymouth . ‘ : 5 : £45, 132000 ane 
PADDINGTON. — Oct. 8.—For Building Workroom for E. T. Hatherly, Bristol . 5 : : . 44,400 0 O 

- Women, &c., at Workhouse. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Archi- H. A. Forse, Bristol P ; ‘ ; . 40,000 0 oO 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. W. Church, Bristol. — : : ‘ . 39,488 0 0 
RAWMARSH.—Oct. 5.—For Building Retort House, Coal | W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol .  . - 39,485 90 oO 
Store, and Other Buildings for the Local Board. Mr. T. New- C. A. Hayes, Bristol . ‘ : . - 39,141 0 90 
bigging, Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. A. Fhe eee: paca . : . 38,910 0 oO 
RAWMARSH.—Oct. 11.—For Building Residence. Mr. J. Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . + . + 36,999 0 © 
Platts, Architect, Rawmarsh A. Krauss, Bristol . « - + 36,914 9 0 
ie ; ; A. J. BEAVEN, Bristol (accepéed ) ‘ . 36,000 0 O 


SEDGEFIELD.—Oct. 5.—For Building w.c. and Bath Block 
at the County Asylum. Mr. William Crozier, jun., County 


Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 8.—For Building Stables for the 


BURBLETHWAITE. 
For Building Bridge at Burblethwaite, near Caldbeck, for the 


Corporation. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, Wigton Highway Board. 
Southampton. W. Graves . : : ° ‘ . ‘ IAGeO 70 
SUNDERLAND.—Oct. 9.—For Building Sunday Schools and ‘Talamy sa. ‘ : . ‘ ‘ : Mor Ess <0 
Institute. Mr. Joseph Potts, Architect, 57 John Street, Sunder- S. Forsyth . . . ‘ : : : eeccy ek ree 
R. SMITHSON (accepted) « : . : . 605950 


land. 


H°: SMITH & STEVENS. 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE|“"° tilly 
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(LLOYD & CO.) 
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No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FInsBuRY SQUARE, E.O. 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
equired by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
E Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
oki, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
‘ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
‘ Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
~ London, 1862. 

\, “ Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


}] LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 


CONTRACTS. 


EK LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 

A. COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 

Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 

Manicipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, B.C. 


“ ‘The Bonds of this Com ere acce| seve’ 
Goverament Departments. sam ee dg 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & Masor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


SPS ysro Seas Pos 
Did VS HS FSS IPE 


Numerous Examples can ke seen at work. 
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SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH GR LOW. 


Ee LPT 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand. Lifts. 
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LONDON SHOW ROOM ISS. ‘QUEEN VICTORIAST EC 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


‘JANUS” WORKS, |Ranges Mamle snd Gerved, Wood Chimney. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


Railing, &c. 
BATTERSEA. 


Heating and Ld hap ite Hot Water Work, 
I 
VOLUME XLL OF THE ARCHITECT. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


‘oil Cases. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRADFORD. EAST PRESTON. 
For Iron Fire-escape Bridges at the Workhouse, Bradford. For Additions to Infirmary at Workhouse, East Preston, near 
J. BAGSHAW & SONS (accefied) . fee «© 4504 0 O Worthing. Mr. H. HowarpD, Surveyor, Littlehampton. 
W. W. Sandell, Worthing . : : ‘ £875 oo 
CHELMSFORD. W. Postenseorhan’ . 9", s 5 or 2h: 815 0 o 
For Alterations at the County Police Station, Springfield Court, R. Harwood, Littlehampton j : F . 809 0 0 
Chelmsford. W. Jarret, Angmering . : ; : : . 800 0 o 
C. N. Phillips, Walbrook, E.C. . - e197 "0 oO T. Linfield, Littlehampton . e700 -15% O 
H. Farrow & J. Summis, "Chelmsford . . maroS 0 O SNEWIN BROS., Ee (accepted) - "704,40" OG 
A. Moss, Chelmsford . 3 ; ELOORTO. O Herbert & Co. , ; 75 7 OMe O 
F, JOHNSON, Chelmsford (accepted) . : mt07" O- O 
FENNY STRATFORD. 
DARENTH. For Building Schools, for the Fenny Stratford School Board, 
For Supply of Wrought-iron Fire Guards for the Darenth Mr, W. HULL, Architect, Northampton. 
Asylum, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. ‘ ‘ 
Turner Bros., London . ’ L eo a6 Marriott, High Barnet . é ‘ P . £4,246 0 oO 
B, Bedgwater, London’ | “ieee 626 2 of| Rollaston, Eastbourie . . . . . 3,497 0 © 
J. Dickson, Gray’s Inn Road. ; - 507 0. O Orchard & Son, Banbury . , . , - 3,496 0 o 
J. Chamberlain, Newington , “ : 500, O Oo Jerrell, Leighton Buzzard . , , . fear 37 9a. On O 
W. Fisher & Co, Battersea : A 4 544.14 0 S. Grist, Bierton , . . . » 3,376 0 o 
Albion Wirework Co., Limited . . . . 52017 0| J-S. Kimberley, Banbury IRE OG 0 
J. & C. Christie, london : ; ’ . 7 ae Hickingbottom, Northampton . : : 79,3007 OO 
J. H. Barford & Co, Maidenhead... 500 5 o| Heath, Towcester . . “+ 4 + 3,200 0 O 
Nettlefold & Sons, High Holbotaaeeen. 493 7 0 Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury. “. . . 3147 0 0 
V. Lines, Luton . ; Mays 0 oO Wingrove, Northampton . : - 3 Ash Ome O 
F. Brabby & Co., Limited, Deptford. | | 461 6 o| H.W.Welch, Fenny Stratford . . | 3,075 0 0 
T. F. Pinnock & (a Westminster : ; - 409 16 o Ellwood & Son, Sandy . . . , - 2,994 0 90 
Jukes, Coulson & Cae Clement's Lane . . 405 0 o| Willmott & Son, Cambridge . . . . 2,987 0 0 
L. Faulkener & Sons, Walton Semen. «402 IO oO S. Hipwell, Wisbech ar . , Be 20 Ade Gee O 
R. Crane, Clapham. 5 ‘ : Resco 0 0 R. Finnigan, Northampton ‘ : : 2,050 Os O 
Red Lion Street Fender Co. «aan ae nw 334 0-0 H. Martin, Northampton . , ' . » 2,850 9 0 
J. F. Clarke, Moorgate Street. e300 O 
D, CLARKE & Co., Birmingham (accepted) mags 0 0 GARSTON. 
; For Extension of Shed to Cover Stone-Breaker and Machinery, 
a DOVE Cee for the Garston Local Board. Mr. H. T. WAKELAM, 
For Building a House, Lee Road, Dovercourt, for Mr. T. B. Savevee 
Daniell. Mr. J. W. START, ’Architect, Cups Chambers, ioe Bickooat spose 
Colchester. JaBeerssAieburth; oo go») s LITt * Ssotee! Creameano 
Grimwood & Son, Sudbury. : , f » £489 0 Oo J. Woodfall, Garston ; TeitOe O00 Lager OLo 
Saunders & Son, Dedham . : : 0 300) OO J. Lunt, Garston : ; 7 LOOM ONL O 106 Io oO 
Mead & Willsher, Dovercourt . (ae 737,08 0) O Turner & Moss, Garston . 97, Om0 105 10 O 
C. E. Orfeur, Colchester . . ; 347. 0° 0 C. BuRT, Liverpool (accepted 
F. DUPONT, Colchester (accepted) . Exe 347-0 0 for brickwork) : 90 0 O Ic6 0 O 
THE 
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| NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 


—_———_—— 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


— from 
FLOORS GUARANTEED. | SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, 
Lange Stocks Rearonea Woods. _| Lange Stocks Rearonea Woods. _| Woods. Xx T i E »4 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING C0, 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys)’ 
Chief Otficos:—-22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, s.w. (A. E. GEARY, Manager,) 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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GOSPORT. 
For Additions and Alterations to Gosport Police Station. Mr. 
J. ROBINSON, County Architect, beteed Hall, Winchester. 


Fielder & Son, Winchester . : , yX 205. OO 

W. Rapley, Gosport ‘ : : . <aatohe Lop O 

A. C. Hutchings, Winchester . ; a: pe TRY GP 

Lowe & Son, Gosport . : ° . : PE EPS 2) 

J. Crockerill, Landport : é ; LEZ 70m 

WHITE & SON, Landport (accepted ) ; : 220, 00.0 
GRAVESEND. 


For Erection of New Offices and Paving Cellars at the Wel- 
lington Brewery, Gravesend, for Mrs. E. Walker. Mr. 
ARTHUR KINDER, Architect, Suffolk House, Lawrence 
Pountney Hill. Quantities by Mr. Alexander H. Kinder, 
34 Clements Lane. 


Multon & Wallis, Gravesend : £879 0 0 
J. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone : ; : “cOr s OO 
Rayfield, Northfleet . 5 : : a eon S ee OmeO 
Gates, Frindsbury ‘ ‘ : ‘ : uy O44 p10 O 
Archer, Gravesend. : O33 ROMEO 
E. & W. WALLIS, Gravesend (accepted yaues 2 7025 5 0 


HASTINGS. 

For Construction of Tunnel and Works connected, for the 
Hastings Lift Company, Limited. Messrs. F. & J. PLow- 
MAN, Engineers, 9 Wellington Place, Hastings. 


Botterill, Cannon Street . A £9, 280 0 Oo 
Baldry & Gerburgh, Westminster 5,700 .0, 0 
Bell, Tottenham : 55558 0 O 
HoumE & KING, London (accepted) . 5.418 O oO 
Piper & Son, Hastings ; : 5 4,980 0 oO 
Engineer’s estimate . : . : 5.027 0-00 


Machinery, Carriages, Rails, &c. 


Waygood & Co., London . ‘ ‘ : 1,800 0 ‘0 


For Building All Souls Church, Clive Vale, ae Sir A. 
BLOMFIELD, Architect. 
Peerless, Eastbourne. ; ‘ ifI2,574v1at-o 
Parmenter, London : : : : ? [16,f00V/0,7.0 
Brown & Co., London , ¢ 5 9,992 0 O 
Woodford, London . 4 9,899 0 Oo 
GopparD & Sons, Dorking (accepted) « 9,880 0 oO 
Dove Bros. (withdrawn) . : 479988587 HO 0 
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LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 


HALGLIWELL. 
Fo: Additions to City Hotel, Eskrick Street, Halliwell, Bolton. 


Mr. T. E. SMITH, Architect, 1 Wood Street, Bolton. 
Quantities by Architect. 
Burrows & Sons, Bolton , . 5 . £450 0 0 


HEADINGLEY. 

For Alterations and Additions to Rockwood Villa, Moor Road, 
Headingley. Mr. W. H. BEEVERS, Architect, 22 Bond 
Street, Leeds. 

Accepted Tenders. 


R. Thorpe, bricklayer . ‘ ‘ 4,30 -a5 0 

B. Wood, joiner. . . : . 14 19 IL 

D. H. Higgins, plumber : ‘ ‘ : 17°11 6 

G. Scaife, plasterer : : . ‘ : «33 hae 
HEATON. 


For Construction of Street and Drainage Works, Wilmer Drive 
and Parson’s Road, Heaton. Messrs. SMITH, GOTTHARDT 
& Co, Surveyors, 15 Cheapside, Bradford. 


Fielding & Shaw, Thornton ‘ 7 Bs bey 5,2 
H. Wilson, Great Horton . : ; : 9530 he. 
H. Birkby & Sons, Wyke . : : ; 0 F030 OO 
J. Bairstow, Shipley . : ‘ . : pee ee ho ides) 
J. Padgett, Idle ; ‘ : ° 2 00-2040 
W. Farnish, Bradford . : - 880 0 0 
R. Parker, Bradford : ors arse OC 
Ts Clough & Son, Heaton . . F + eerie eat f 
W. Small, Bradford. ; ; 5 : ."S20— 0270 
R. Naylor & Son, Scholes . : : : Phat Sit HE) 
W. BARRAUD, Bradford (accepted) . : . 75tet5 SO 
LONDON. 

For Repairs, &c, to No. 2 Chitty Street, Charlotte Street, 
W.C., for Mr. Howlett. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 


F.RLB. A, Architect, oie souks 115 Strand, W.C. 
Gar. Kearley , £313 ome) 


W. D. Way . : , ‘ 5 : 22355090 
H. Baylis 154 15 oO 
For Erection of Workehdp aid eave Repairs to No. 80 
Greenfield Street, E., for Mr. M. Cohen. Mr. JOHN 
HUDSON, Architect, 80 Leman Street. : 
Pritchard . : ; - . £295 10 0 
Calnan & Co. : tPF 27 SigO8.0 
Coulsell Bros. . : 247 0 0 
Gladding 2281500 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 
31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 
MANCHESTER. 


AGENTS :— 
T. J. STURGEON & CO. 2 Broad St. Buildings, 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY”’ BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


==. LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
0. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E,0. 


FLOOR WITH GUYVENing 


SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON-— continued. LONDON — continued. 

For Building Vestry Hall and Offices, for the Parish of St. | For Alterations to the Marquis of Granby Public-house, 
Martin-in-the-Fields, at St. Martin’s Place. Mr. ROBERT 51 and 52 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Mr. W. 
WALKER, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, 33 King Street. Quan- SECKHAM WITHERINGTON, F.R.I.B A., Architect, 79 Mark 
tities by Messrs. Woodward & Pollard. Lane. 

R. Hockley & Son . - : . : 4L2a200") OL O Kuffer & Co. . : . . - : -{9971 2) oO 

S. & W. Pattinson . A . . : mz 7o716 OO ‘Toryet. ; : ' ° , ‘4 : eget OL oO 

a. InGreen . : , . : : BS 2n62grtio" oO Coulthard . ; ‘ 4 ; = - 780 0 O 

Brass & Son . . - ‘ . : 245275553" 0) 0 Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ : 4 7734. LO 

G. Stephenson . ‘ : : . a 027,202—0,.0 

T. Elkington : : : ; : 2 27,250) O..0 MACCLESFIELD. 

Garlick & Horton , : : ; ; » 26,990 0 o | For Painting Hurdsfield Church, Macclesfield. 

Kirk & Randall. : ‘ ° ° 720.7204 Ob O J. Travis & Son, Macclesfield . : : eLI4IIe7? oO 

Allen & Sons . : : : 7 ro 25,01O0u 70" 1G J. Knight, Macclesfield ’ : : ; »ALZ940O .O 

Stephens & Bastow : é : : be 25575 On. Ol W. KNIGHT, Macclesfield (accepted) . ‘ eeed20 80 O 

B. E. Nightingale . - ‘ : , = 25,500 0. © B. Pownall, Macclesfield ., : ; ‘ hea Dy On 0 

Lawrence & Son : ‘ 5 ‘ io 265519 20100 

E. Toms . é 5 : ‘ . ° = 525°430490) 0 RHONDDA. 

J. T. Chappell. . ‘ . . ‘ » 25,390 o o| For Building Fifteen Cottages at Tylorstown, Rhondda. Mr, 

D. Charteris . A : A : : eS. CA2eT OO Morris Morris, Architect, Ferndale, Pontypridd. 

Peto Bros. “ : : : ; ; HZ5SS7) LO! O C. Jenkins & Sons, Porth, Rhondda : 42,4000 O 

Lobb & Olver. 5 2 : 6 : wee 3 53a0 .O 10 J. Protheroe, Ferndale, Rhondda . : ae axes AT. te 

Mowlem & Co. : 3 : ‘ ° sae g.2e0). 0; 0 J. H. JAMEs, Ciffynydd, Pontypridd (accepted) 2,040 0 o 
J. Griffiths, Trealaw, Rhondda : ; Z2Olg 1OL 0 


For Alterations and Additions to the Manor House Public- 
house, Westbourne Terrace North, for Mr. C. Brisley. 


Mr. T. H. SMITH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street. io etal agg 


For Building Two Houses, Rotherham. Mr. E. ISLE Hus- 


Ss = ae : ; ; : ear anc BARD, Architect. 
. Perkins F ‘ : : : ‘ met, 770 LOO 
Po iWichtingale <. j h o1868n261 © W. Bell, Rotherham , ‘ A ; : . Lo27i1o O 
Spencer & Co. . : : : : ; MY, T§o. 01 o SHEFFIELD. 
Turtle & Appleton . . . . . - 1,138 © © | For Alterations and Additions to the Methodist New Con- 
C. F. KEARLEY (accepied ) . . . » 983 0 0 nexion Chapel, South Street, Sheffield. Mr. A. H. 
7 GOoDALL, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. Quan- 
Ur Yeah Gasfitings. £128 10 0 tities by Architect. 
W Winn : : E ‘ ; Se Fi G. Longden & Son, Sheffield . : : - L20FOMOmC 
eee erie: = oe 3 3 | ocMegAstlingwShefieldand®, quibtad=S bus woe! 862m 
i Baye ? ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 97 ie A J. Cooper, Nottingham . : ; “ & £yS52erowlo 
; ; ; : ; ; ; ; F J. Chambers & Son, Sheffield . : 4 2011, 8g01not' o 
eee et Hy Sn", 25-7 © |. te Saw Onley, Sheffield. 2it,8289 GF o 
For New Drainage, Access Chambers, and Plumbing Work, at W. Crooks & Son, Sheffield . : : . 1,805 0 oO 
8 Kensington Park Road, Notting Hill Gate, for Dr. A. Smith, Sheffield é 2 = i& 3,769780! O 
Noott. Mr. CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M. Inst.C.E, M.S.A., Wheat, Sheffield : : A - : S f1e7tO ROL O 
Surveyor, of London, Brighton, and Selhurst Park, S.E. Dutton & Evans, Sheffield ; ‘ - ot BO772 01 0 
W. BREWER, 28 Moscow Road (accefied) . ¥e403.5 Of O T. CUTHBERT, Nottingham (accepted) . #1 .L650..01 0 


“ ADAMANT. ULE.” es Es. Es iT. Es Ww’ es Salen 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
Registerea Trade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


SiS HiGHE HoLtBborRn, LOonDon, 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST CLASS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 


AND APPARATOUS. 

NOTICE, Mcrae dine pls tiasisens ay cin ama" NOTICE, 
CAMERAS.—Watson’s ‘Premier,’ Watson’s ‘‘ Acme,” Watson’s Tourist’s, 
Watson's Studio, Watson’s Detective. 

LENSES.—Rapid Rectilinear, Wide Angle do., Single Landscapes, Portrait. 


INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTERS, VIEW METERS, DRY PLATES 
CHEMICALS, SENSITIZED PAPER, ETC. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of everything required in Photography sent free to any address on application. 
Complete Outfits in all Sizes, and suitable for every kind of work, always on hand, 


Warehouses—313 High Holborn, London; 251 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Steam Factory—9, 10, 11, Fullwood’s Rents, Hoiborn, London. 
ESTABLISHED 18837. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSrEM. PATEST 
By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, a d the whole floor is fixed 0 the concrete subsirucrure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors comp: sed of any siz or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be Jaid in hardwood, saving expens~ and being yuite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for livin) room Polished for dan ing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars. Prices, nd Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint forsecret nailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or ol: floors, «ith special glue «nd secret nailed. 


CY sKELsEYs \n 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NE —————————— 
SOUTHAMPTON. : TIPTON. 
For Painting and Repairing Chapels, Lodge, &c., at the Ceme- | For Building Small House at Sewage Outfall Works, Toll End, 
tery, Southampton. for the Tipton Local Board. Mr. W. H. JUKES, Surveyor, 
W. J. Harding . ede . . : o£235h18. 0 Owen Street, Tipton. 
W. Ferry «. rh eee IO a ae eee a SEFORNO!S H. Morris, Dudley . : cMas es se ee IN IO ~O 
G. Penny. fh 2 aS Saale ahi 138 0 O J. Gittings, Tipton . ee ; ; aiety4i.0 0 
L. Hampton : ; ee . 136 12 0 T. TRANTER, Tipton (accepted) . . weupaat 7: 6 
Crook & Sons : ; : : - 1129.10? O Surveyor’s estimate . . . niyo Oo oO 
F. & J. Youn i : A ; A LO7/ On O 
Te]: ce e ee ir i) oe Bye-pass. 
F. Kimber : > 2 : : : 06 0 nO J. Gittings . < « : : : -. 55. oe 
S. RUSSELL (accepted ) ‘ ; : : yauks2: Toyo T. Tranter . . : : . . . -~ Jer 
Oakee Sonsvien . ’ ’ 3 : | bgt Stole'o J. CASHMORE (accepted) : ; : ou $3550: 0 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate. : : sled 7 LOP-O Surveyor’s estimate. . : . . «2 53 35. 2 
* Messrs. Oake & Sons notified that they had made an 
error of 12/. Ios. in their calculations. VANGE. 
For Erection of a Cottage and Repairs to Farm Buildings at 
SYDENHAM. Goulding’s Farm, Vange, Essex, for the Trustees of 


Mashiter’s Trust. Mr. JOHN HuUDSON, Architect, 80 


For Fitting-up Bar at the Fox and Hounds Public-house, High T enniccace 


Street, Sydenham, for Mr. E. W. White. Mr. T. H. 


SMITH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street. W..GLADDING (accepted) r : 5 sass ohh 
J. &. Wy laylor, ) 0 signapeate URBGREME Sok 2507 SEE ORO | 
S. Williamson . A C A < ‘ kor, Onae WAKEFIELD. 

Sanders & Son . : 4 . i . 259 0 O| For Building Residence with Outbuildings, Stabling, &c., for 
BUCKLEY & BEACH (accepted) . ; d 7 250 Om the Lofthouse Colliery Co. Messrs. FRED SIMPSON & 
C. W. RICHARDSON, Architects, Southgate Chambers, 
Gasfittings, &¢. Wakefield. 

McPherson, jun. . : : ; : : Sap tee) oe) Accepted Tenders. 
J. Biggs : : , : me s 107, Smee Denholme & Co., builder . : : é eLJA5a 0. 0 
W. Winn . , : 5 : : : 102 “Ome A. Appleyard, carpenter. : . . «, 350.60: 0 
Buckley & Beach : 4 ; ; ; J+ 003 © Ome F. Mosley, plumber . ; 5 ; , + Aas mepee 
W. Heath . . ; P 4 ; 3 5 Oar O TAG C. Diver, plasterer . 5 ; ; - 2 y4SoRe 
VAUGHAN & BROWN (accepted) . : : <MeDO 15 a J. Season, slater . : : : , : ‘a5 Saree 
Goodall, Lister & Goodall, painter . : . ase 

TOTNES. 
For Taking Down and Rebuilding Shop and Dwelling-house, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

34 High Street, Totnes, for Mr. Melton. For Erection of Sea-water Baths and other Works at the West 
Reeves Bros., Totnes . : : : 2 L424... 0050 of England Sanatorium, Weston-super-Mare. Messrs. 
T. Chudleigh, Dawlish : : ; j ted Ser OREO HANS PRICE & WOOLER, Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 
Wakeham Bros., Plymouth. : 5 ; fIBATS) . 06-70 R. R. Facey, Taunton : 63399. 0:00 
Reeves & Selwood, Totnes.. : : : 3986, 04.0 G. Parsons, Weston-super-Mare . : »/ (023860; taro 
J. Foaden, Ashburton. : ‘ , : e308. 0 0 H. A. Forse, Bristol . : ; : - o! 2S EOD eNO 
R. Tozer, Totnes. ‘ : : { i 5 ae357b On -O C. Addicott, Weston-super-Mar : i - SN2630GHEO.F 0 
Brook & ASH, Totnes (accepted) . ‘ $1t3554.0..0 A. J. Beavan, Bristol , . z : -( 1590S L Ciao 


InhEPROVE DW 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOR FLOORS. 


ii ply ) 


inal ium 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


SRIF RRP PPP PP PPP GLP GPP PLL LLEPOIOII0IE0£ ” Wl LOO * 
A bees are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 
ae. poor are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026 Registered Telegraphi ‘ 
Se he re EAT ic Address—“* HomMAN RODGERS, London. : 
Manchester Telephone No. 4,0048. i $3 cats “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALTHAM CROSS. 
For Erection of a House and Shop at Waltham Cross on the 
Colvin Estate. Mr. JOHN Hupson, Architect, 89 Leman 


Street. 
j. BENTLEY (accepted ) Wed ge . nui 7 £6507 01 0 


WORKINGTON. 
Eor Pulling Down Old Premises and Erec.ing Six Cottages. 
Mr. HOWEs, Architect, Bridge Street, Workington. 


Accepted Tenders. 


J. J. Wilson, mason, waller, &c. . ; - £417 16 0 
&. Douglas, joiner : : : : c 155 0 0 
J. Jolley, plasterer ‘ c : : F od «On. 0 
T. Maudle, slater . Z A é 50 OO 
ID. M. Walker, plumber ‘ ; : pL OEE Ce Pe 
W. T. Sherwood, painter and glazier . : wanesclOn CO 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE memorial clock has just been fixed in the church at 
Burwash, Sussex. It strikes the hours, chimes the quarters, 
and has two 5-feet dials. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Mid- 
land Clock Works, Derby, have carried out the work, and they 
guarantee the clock to keep time with great accuracy. 

THE whole of the property of the Brigg Local Board, 
including the fire-engine, water-cart, refuse-cart, tools, &c., was 


ast week seized by the sheriff’s officer, under an execution | 


issued at the instance of the plaintiff in the case of Harrison 
v. the Brigg Local Board, recently decided against the latter. 
At a meeting of the board on Friday a cheque was signed for 
the amount of the execution. 

PLANS have been prepared for the erection of a silk factory 
in Airbles Street, Motherwell. The works will be on an exten- 
sive scale, and when fully equipped will employ from 420 to 5co 
hands. 

THE Gilberts Hill Schools, Swindon, are warmed and venti- 
fated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, sup- 
plied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

ESTIMATES have been prepared by Messrs. Fairbank & 
Son, civil engineers, of Driffield, of the cost of the proposed 
waterworks for the town of Easingwold. The proposal is to 
supply the lower parts of the town with water in mains, from a 
spring estimated to yield 7,090 gallons in 24 hours. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Biius oF QuantiTizs, SpeciFicaTions & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED BRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pzans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHRY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, dc. 


NO ZINC, IRON, 


The water ' 


SIMPLEX LEA 
GLAZING WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. — 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.),/ SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London,N.|\gg9 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


y PRINTING WORKS, 


is to be collected into an underground service reservoir, holding 
15,000 gallons. Hydrants will be provided in different parts of 
the town for use in case of fire. It is intended to apply to the 
Local Government Board for authority to borrow 1,000/, for the 
necessary works. 

THE church of St. Paul, Fulflood, which stands on an 
ancient cemetery attached to the long-vanished church of 
St. Anastatius, is now, the Hampshire Advertiser says, in its 
amended form, almost ready for reopening. We say amended 
be:ause the plan has been reduced in area to meet the financial 
measure of the community, and even in its altered form Messrs. 
Colson & Son have provided a handsome editice, and Messrs. 
Carter have carried the work out well. The church consists of 
nave, transepts, and chancel, and will eventually receive a 
south porch and tower. The chancel was completed some 
years azo with a temporary nave. 

THE report of Mr. E. A. Cowper, C.E., recommending the 
erection of a new pumping¢-engine for the waterworks has been 
adopted by the Oxford Town Council. The cost is roughly 
estimated by the engineer as below :— 


L cE Mele 

Engine, pumps, pipes, and conrections, say 4,970 0 oO 
Traveller in engine-room ; : c 165 0 Oo 
Foundation and engine-house co rplete 1,000 O O 
Spare gear, &c.. : ° : : . 100 0 O 
410523 514,08 0 


THE members of the works committee of the Edinburgh 
and District Water Trust have just finished a three-days’ 
jaunt. This visit of inspection of the sources of supply sug- 
gested by the engineers as available for Edinburgh in the event 
of more water being wanted will, the Scotsman says, as 
previously indicated, form the subject of a report to the 
trustees by the works committee. It is not likely, however, to 
see the light before the elections. It is positively stated by the 
convener of the works committee that there will be no attempt 
made to go to Parliament for any scheme next session, and that 
before such a step is taken the public will have had abundance 
of time to make up its mind on the subject. What the works 
committee say they fear is that if there were two dry years in 
succession the unexhausted margin of the present supply is so 
small that Edinburgh would be brought to the verge of a 
‘** water famine.” 

ON Saturday Mr. Cookson, the mayor of Liverpool, laid the 
memorial-stone of the Balfour Institute in Smithdown Road, a 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Cc. W. ENGLISH, 


OR PUTTY USED. 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 


&c., his Offices, 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


C. E, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T., 


LONDOH. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPHARE 


BIRMINGHAM. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


°{] OOENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or it 
Railway Station, for all eo vc nee int 
: Selected specially to enit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use, 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


EWwartsS’ 346 Euston R 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


AND 
: (Mr. Wuite’s System). 
% For Churches, Schools, [BRAY'S 
flices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars | , PATENT 


HOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PaviING AND STEAM 


“48 Clapham Junction, S.W. 


COLLINGE’S 


on application to 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
Pr <ACME”?. _ 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


Joinery Works, 


JOHN 


Hot Lightning *" 
nin Minutes Geyser. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Oflice, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
t 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. | 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
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building intended to supply technical and secondary education 
as well as social amusement. ‘The institute has been in exist- 
ence in the neighbourhood for several years, having reached, 
from a very small beginning, large proportions both in point of 
numbers and in scope of work. The building is to cost about 
8.0007, The architects are Messrs. F. & E. Holme, of 
Liverpool. 

THE contract for the first section of the intercepting sewers 
in connection with the Glasgow Central Railway has been 
secured by Messrs. John Paterson & Son, Dixon Street, Glas- 
gow. The contract price is about 45,000/, 

ON Monday the Croydon Town Council resolved to apply 
to Parliament for powers to purchase by compulsion property 
in High Street, Middle Row, and Surrey Street, in order to 
widen the High Street, and abolish a series of rookeries behind. 
The scheme will cost 100,000/., and has been before the local 
authority nearly thirty years. The Council have already 
decided to acquire the Central Croydon Station of the Brighton 
Company, and land adjoining, to erect a town-hall and muni- 
cipal buildings, including a central free library. 

THE tender of Messrs. Hugh Kennedy & Sons, of Partick, 
to erect a temporary bridge over the Clyde on the east side of 
Rutherglen Bridge, at a cost of 2,759/, has been accepted by 
the Glasgow Town Council. 

THE principal rooms of the hall belonging to the Worshipful 
Company of Salters, in St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C., including the 
large banqueting-hall, are now undergoing entire redecoration. 
The work is being executed by Messrs. Johnstone, Norman & 
Co., of New Bond Street, under the direction of Mr. H. 
Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., surveyor to the company. 


THE parish church of Roslin, which has been closed five 
months for repairs, was opened forserviceon Sunday. The im- 
provements are mostly in connection with the interior, but some 
little alterations have been made in enlarging the porch and 
access to the vestry. The internal alterations have effected a 
great change in the aspect of the interior, an open timber roof 
having replaced the old low plaster ceiling. The addition of a 
choir gallery over the inner porch, and a new pulpit and 
its accessories have done something to give variety to the 
plain proportions of the interior. The windows also have been 
renewed and glazed in panels of cathedral glass and tinted 
borders. The furnishings are all repainted, and the walls 
tinted a Bath stone colour with calcarine, and lined with red 
lines. The ventilation and heating have also been attended to, 
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and the artificial lighting of the building is accomplished by 
five coronas with four of Messrs. Jones & Willis’s cathedral 
lamps. The works have been carried out by Messrs. Steven 
& Stoddart, of Bonnyrigg, under the superintendence of the 
architects, Messrs. Hardy & Wight, Edinburgh. 

IMPORTANT improvements have been made in the Ashwell’s 
patent indicating door fasteners, which are now self-adjusting 
and suitable for doors hung either way, of any thickness, with- 
out alteration or cutting of spindle. The fasteners will be 
heavier, and finished in bright brass or nickel-plate, and will 
be supplied with the two words “engaged” and “ vacant,” 
unless otherwise ordered. 

THE ventilation of the new postal sorting-office, High 
Street, Plaistow, has been carried out on Kershaw’s system, 
the patent inlet and air-diffuser being adopted for the supply of 
fresh air, and the patent pneumatic ventilator for the removal 
of vitiated air. 

THE new .Town Hall at Dewsbury was opened recently. 
Messrs. Joseph Kaye & Sons, of High Holborn and Leeds, 
were entrusted with the works connected with their branch of 
manufacture. All the doors are fitted with their patent locks,. 
patent automatic bolts, and their patent sliding door locks 
fitted to all the sliding iron entrance gates, all made to master 
key, presented to the Mayor of Dewsbury, to open the hall. 
They aiso made all the door handles and furniture, &c. The 
building, which cost 40,0002, and is in the Italian Renaissance 
style, was erected by Messrs. Chadwick & Sons from the 
designs of Messrs. Holtom & Fox. 


ART SCHOOLS. 


ON Tuesday an. exhibition of drawings, paintings, &c., the 
works of the students of the Leamington School of Art and 
Warwick Art Class, was opened in the large assembly room at 
the new Town Hall. The collection comprised upward of 300. 
works, including freehand drawings, geometry (plain and per- 
spective), shadings from the cast, model drawings (outline and’ 
shaded), flower paintings from nature in oil and water-colours,, 
designs for panels and fireplaces, life studies, &c. The de- 
partment of freehand drawings was remarkable for artistic 
merit, and a design for a mantelpiece in the Italian Renaissance: 
style, by F. A. Rogers, won the prize given by the Hon. Louis. 
Neville. Mr. J. Ross Watt distributed the prizes to the suc- 
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cessful exhibitors in the evening. Speaking of the position and 
progress of the School of Art in the town, he said that last 
year they had over 150 students attending the three classes, 
and those present in the evenings were mostly connected with 
the artisan classes. The training imparted to them would, he 
had no doubt, prove useful in their daily avocations. 

The annual exhibition of drawings and paintings by students 
of the Birkbeck School of Art School was held on Monday and 
Tuesday at the Birkbeck Institution, under the direction of 
Mr. Alfred W. Mason. The collection comprised studies from 
life and from the antique, time sketches of various kinds, still- 
life studies, and a number of outdoor and indoor drawings and 
Suggestions for pictures in water-colour and oil, by members of 
the Sketching Club. Amongst the most successful competitors 
for prizes during the past year were Mr. F. W. Mann and Miss 
Harriet Sutcliffe, who gained respectively silver and bronze 
medals at the National competition, while numerous other 
students obtained certificates, prizes, or scholarships. 


BUILDERS’ GRIEVANCES IN LEEDS. 


ON Tuesday afternoon a meeting of Leeds builders and property 
owners was held at the Old George Hotel, Briggate, to protest 
against certain regulations recently introduced by the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Philip Strather presided, and there was a large 
attendance. Mr. J. W. Smith explained the object of their 
meeting, which had reference to the recent introduction of a 
system by which the “ eyes,” or the connections with the main 
drain, have to be put in by the Corporation workmen at the 
expense of the builder. He explained that a builder had first 
to go to the borough engineer and say he wanted the “eye” 
or “eyes” put in, and had to pay 4s for a 4-inch “eye,” 4s. 6d, 
for a 6-inch “ eye,” and 5s. forall above that size. Then a Cor- 
poration labourer came and fitted the eye and had to be paid 
for doing so, whilst men who could do it better had to stand by 
idle. Then they had to give notice that the eye was in, and it 
was examined by an inspector. After that they put the pipes 
in, when there had to be another inspection before they were 
covered. He asked, was it reasonable that a man of experience 
in the building trade should be treated in that way? Instead 
of taking a day it now took three, and they could not get over 
it in any other way. 
heard a whisper that it was merely being tried to see if the 


builders would accept it. If he had known that he would have 
put in his own connections. Mr. Palfremin said that the Cor- 
poration contractors were allowed to make their own connec- 
tions, and it was only private contractors who were interfered 
with. He mentioned that Councillor Hannam had calculated 
that the number of drain connections made last year was 3,608. 
He also estimated that they cost Ios. each extra under the new 
system, and he did not think he was exaggerating the matter at 
all. That meant nearly £2,000 more that the property owners 
of Leeds had to pay. Ultimately a resolution was adopted 
condemning the system, and a deputation appointed to wait on 
the Corporation. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


THE girder connecting the north and central cantilevers of the 
Forth Bridge is rapidly approaching completion, and in less 
than a fortnight it will, the Scotsman says, be completed. 
Workmen have already crossed from one side to the other. 
On Thursday evening, last week, about half-past five o’clock, 
Fitch, a topcraneman, placed a ladder on the jibs of two cranes 
projecting from opposite sides and shouted to the Inchgarvie 
craneman to go and get a rope to make it fast. When the 
messenger returned he found that Fitch had not waited for 
him, but had crossed the ladder while it lay loose on the jibs of 
the cranes. The act was witnessed by a number of workmen 
passing under the bridge in a boat. An hour afterwards a 
number of workmen employed on the Inchgarvie cantilever 
placed a plank across the space between the two sides of the 
girder and crossed over to the Queensferry side. The distance 
spanned by the plank was about forty feet. On Friday morn- 
ing the top booms were brought to within four inches of each 
other, and a man named Caulfield crossed the small gap with- 
out any aid. On the viaduct level there is still a distance of 


| something like twenty-five feet to be built before the sides of 
the girder will be touching. 
two sides will be brought within four inches of each other, 


It is expected that on Monday the 
On 
that day the top booms will be closed up; but owing to the 
daily expansion and nightly contraction caused by the presence 
and withdrawal of the heat of the sun, it will be about ten days 


_yet before the girder can be finally jointed in the centre. 


| When this is done, the wedges, which at present are fixed 
It was a new arrangement, and he had | 


between the ends of the girder and the cantilevers, will fall out, 
and the south central span will be practically completed. This 
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will make a complete connection between the extremity of the 
bridge on the south side and the north arm of the Inchgarvie 
cantilever. Between this Inchgarvie, or central, cantilever and 
the north cantilever there is still a distance of something like 
150 feet to be spanned. It will take another month to bridge 
this gap, so that the practical completion of the bridge may be 
looked for about the end of October. 


HOUSE DECORATION. 


IN a lecture delivered on Friday last to the classes at the 
Edinburgh University gathering, Mr. D. J. Vallance spoke on 
the subject of ‘ House Decoration.” He dwelt first upon the 
instinct of decoration, and showed how primeval man had 
attempted to produce ornamentation. As to present-day 
decoration, he held that much of it arose from habit and 
imitation of custom. He went on to speak of the original 
application of decorative art, explaining the tendency of tem- 
porary decoration to become permanent, and alluded to the 
system of reducing floral forms to geometrical subjection. He 
proceeded to show the chronological order of styles before and 
after the Christian era, and stated that the Greek and Roman 
styles, together with the examples of the Renaissance, formed 
the channel from which most of house decorative art was 
obtained. A series of lantern views of architectural designs 
and artistic furniture specimens were exhibited. Mr. Vallance 
concluded by making a few remarks upon room decoration, 
expressing also the opinion that much more might be done than 
was done in improving the interior of workmen’s houses. 


BERKELEY CHAPEL, MAYFAIR. 


THIS chapel has lately undergone extensive renovation and 
improvement at the hands of the decorators, Messrs. Pitman 
& Son, of Newgate Street, E.C. Both the interior and the 
exterior of the building have been thoroughly overhauled ; all 
the old clear glass windows—admitting a view of the neigh- 
bouring houses and passing vehicles—have disappeared, and 
new leaded cathedral glass in varied forms has been provided. 
The gas arrangements have also been remodelled ; new gas 
pendants of foliated hammered iron and brass have been 
specially designed and prepared. The nave and other ceilings 


Fl 
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throughout are tinted light azure, and the ornaments and 
mouldings are in maize-colour and vermilion. The walls are a 
deep shade of apricot, and the windows and linings a clear 
primrose; the pews are finished in two shades of morocco 
brown. It is, however, in the chancel that the greatest care 
has been taken, and it presents an excellent decorative appear- 
ance. The panelled ceiling is painted in soft tints, with deep- 
toned mouldings, &c. The wall panels are diapered with bright 
colourings and designs, while the pilasters between are richly 
emblazoned with enrichment, colour, and gilding. Over the 
altar-table “ The Ascension” is artistically painted on a ground 
of gold. Figures of St. Peter aad St. John are introduced, 
while the towers and domes of the Holy City are perceptible 
in the distance. Over this picture are the words “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” in gold outlined old-style letters. The old- 
fashioned oak pulpit has been altogether transformed, and now 
presents alight and unobtrusive aspect. The baptistery, organ- 
chamber, and other portions of the sacred edifice have alk 
received attention ; new curtains, new floor coverings, &c., all 
add to its completeness and the effectiveness of Messrs. Pitman 
& Son’s work. The church will reopen on Sunday next. 


GLOUCESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


AT the meeting of the Gloucester City Council last week the 
following minutes of the Municipal Buildings Committee were 
presented. A letter was read from Alderman King, stating that 
as his sons would tender for the pulling down of Sir Thomas 
Rich’s School he desired to withdraw from the committee, and 
also stating that he himself proposed to tender for the new 
Municipal Buildings, and that if successful he should at once 
resign his seat on the Council. Resolved, ‘‘ That this committee 
assent to the withdrawal of Alderman King from this com- 
mittee.” The following tenders for taking down the Sir Thomas. 
Rich’s School buildings were opened and considered :— 


Cost. Allowanee: 
T. J. Harris, London (informal) : — — 
*H, A. Forse, Bristol , ‘ ; 4185 £30 
John Sly, Gloucester : ; 4 240 40 


Kivg Brothers, Gloucester 4 A 300 
* An additional allowance to be made for all lead at 10s. per cwt. 


Resolved unanimously, “ That the tender of Mr. H. A. Forse be 
accepted, subject to his entering into a proper agreement and 
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making a required deposit, and that the common seal be | trade of the city was never so good as it was now. In proof 


affixed to such agreement.” of this he would refer to the imports of corn and timber both 
The following tenders for erecting the proposed new Muni- | at Gloucester and Sharpness, and to the work being carried on 
cipal Buildings were opened and considered :— at the Waggon Works and other ironworks in the city. The 


trade generally was never so good to his knowledge as it was 


Coadeal Ratinate Rane ee now, and the taxes were never so low, the rates being Is, in the 


Stone. pound where they used to be Is. 6¢. and 2s. So far, therefore, 
Wm. Bowers & Co., Hereford . . £19,300 £1,900 they were ina highly satisfactory state ; but in order to main- 
G. F. Smith & Sons, Leamington o919;620 400 tain this position they must not lag behind other cities in 
William Jones . ‘ F ; eRLOn7 52 1,500 keeping up with the times. Worcester had recently spent 
Henry A. Forse . : : ; . 19,099 1,225 36,0007. on her Guildhall. Bristol had just spent 12,000/. upon: 
Stephens, Bastow& Co. . . =. 20,499 I, 300 a site for municipal buildings. Dewsbury had just erected: 
William Bissett & Sons. =. Ss 20,600 300 municipal buildings at a cost of 40,0097. Whether Gloucester: 
D. C. Jones& Co, . . . » 20,775 er similarly laid out 10,0002, 20,0004., or 30,000/,, if they got their 
Alfred King =. es ws 20,788 Te225 penny’s-worth for their penny they would be all right. It 
= EN Cnn son p29 would not be like throwing their money into the Severn if they 
oa Per ge os Mints ge ee e200 aoe got a building which would be an ornament to the city and a 

enry Lovatt . ; : ; » 21,450 884 imul h ti f other building The ie 

Reta we e Sous P85x. <00 550 stimulus to the erection of other buildings. eir namesake 
John Reed i : aa bio 1,289 city of Gloucester in Massachusetts had had a splendid Towm 


Hall built, of which they had a picture in the adjoining room. 

The specification on which the foregoing tenders are based | In all our rising towns in the North there were fine municipal 
includes fire-proof floors throughout, a complete system of heat- | buildings, and they conduced to the prosperity and welfare of 
ing and ventilation, water and gas services, including meters | those who erected them. To prevent Gloucester from getting 
and sun burners for the Council Chamber and large hall, high | behind other places she must be alive to her interests in this: 
dado wainscot panelling round Council Chamber, and oak | way, and must build suitable buildings in which to transact 
joinery in the front block of the building; also all fittings, | her increased public business, and which should be an orna- 
painting, colouring, and decoration necessary to render the | ment to the city. It was unnecessary for him to say more. No 


buildings fit for occupation, except gas fittings and furniture. doubt all of them had already made up their minds which way 
Resolved unanimously, “'That the Council be recommended | they would vote on this question; he begged, therefore, to. 
to accept the general tender of Messrs. William Bowers & Co., | formally propose this resolution :—“ That this Council accept 


amounting to 19,300/., less the following allowances for old | the tender of Messrs. William Bowers & Co., of Hereford, 
materials on the site, viz. : bricks, 22s. per 1,000 ; broken brick | for erecting the new Municipal Buildings on the site of Sir T. 
rubbish, Is. 2¢. per yard cube; and old stone, if re-used, 1s. per | Rich’s School premises, in accordance with the plans and 
foot cube, subject to their executing a proper contract contain- | specification prepared by Mr. G. H. Hunt now submitted and, 
ing such provisions as the Town Clerk may think necessary.” | approved, for the sum of 19,300/., less the following allowances 
Resolved also, “ That it be recommended that application be | for old materials on the site—namely, bricks, 22s. per 1,000/. > 
made to the Local Government Board to sanction the mortgage | broken brick rubbish, 1s. 2¢. per yard cube ; and old stone, if 
of a sufficient portion of the Corporate land or the city fund or ; re-used, Is. per foot cube, subject to their giving security to be 
city rate, or ail or any of those securities, for raising the | approved by the Municipal Buildings Committee and executing” 
amount required for erecting the proposed new Municipal ; a formal contract containing such provisions as the Town 
Buildings.” Clerk may think necessary, and that the common seal of the 
The following report of the proceedings is taken from the | Council be affixed to such contract.” 
| 


Gloucestershire Chronicle :— The Deputy Mayor said he had great pleasure in seconding 
The Mayor began by saying that although Gloucester was | the motion. 3 
an ancient city it was a very prosperous and rising one. The Mr. Trevor Powell said he rose to propose an amendment, 
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although the Mayor might come down upon him with his 
wrathful indignation, because he wished to save the ratepayers 
paying 3d. in the pound for thirty years, and because he wished 
to oppose extravagant expenditure. Although they would admit 
that the question had been so far carried that Municipal 
Buildings were to be erected in the city, he should not move 
a direct negative, as before, but- he would move his amend- 
ment to the resolution :—‘ That, considering the great dis- 
crepancy between the estimates of the architect and the tender 
recommended for acceptance, the whole matter be referred 
back to the committee for further consideration.” That was 
not exactly putting an extinguisher upon it, but it was giving 
a fair chance for them to consider whether when an architect 
gave an estimate of 14,000/. for a work the lowest tender for 
constructing which was 20,000/., that work should be carried 
out. When the Baths scheme was before the Council they 
were so startled because three or four thousand pounds were 
to be spent in extras beyond the architect’s estimate that it 
was immediately referred back to the committee. Was this 
because baths were necessary for the comfort of thousands of 
the citizens that the matter was now shelved, and that they 
asked the citizens of Gloucester to spend 30,000/. for the com- 
fort of thirty-six gentlemen? He said yes, that was the case. 
He had always opposed this expenditure for Municipal Build- 
ings, and he still continued to do so. He was not going to let 
such a motion pass without raising his voice against taxing the 
citizens 3@, in the pound for thirty years, and without asking the 
citizens to consider whether it was right todo soornot. The 
Mayor had spoken of the prosperity of Gloucester. He was 
glad to hear of it, but he had not heard it from the tradesmen. 
One of the largest in the city had said to him that this matter 
might stand over until the depression which had so long pre- 
vailed had more passed away, and until it was worth while to 
put 30,0007, into a small space like that occupied by the old 
Blue Coat School. If they were to have Municipal Buildings, 
let them have such a frontage as should be an ornament to the 
city. The proposed elevation would be neither an ornament 
nor an advantage to the city. He would not detain them 
longer, further than to say that pulling down the old Blue 
Coat School and taking it away from its old site was no credit 
to them and no benefit to the city. He did not blame the 
present Corporation for doing away with the Blue Coat School. 


It had been done by a previous Corporation, and he much > 


regretted it. He was sorry the poor could not enjoy the 
privileges which were intended for them, and that the Corpora- 


tion were now going to tax the citizens 3¢. in the pound for the 
construction of a building which would remain a monument in 
the city of folly and extravagant expenditure. 

Mr. Peters said he had much pleasure in seconding the 
amendment. He should have approved of the moderate amount 
first proposed to be expended upon the Municipal Buildings, 
but he altogether disagreed with expending the extravagant 
amount now proposed. The tender now proposed, with extras, 
might be taken as 20,000/, The expenses of the site would be 
5,000/., and the fees of the architect, clerk of the works, and 
quantity surveyor would amount to 2,000/. more, and the 
furniture and other items would bring the total nearly up to 
30,0007. He hoped the matter would be referred back to the 
committee, with a request for them to reduce the estimate. 

Alderman Sessions, though in favour of Municipal Buildings, 
was opposed to the expenditure of so large a sum as was now 
proposed. 

Mr. Murrell said the matter might be fairly postponed for 
further consideration. : 

Mr. Sydney-Turner said he had always opposed these 
Municipal Buildings, and he should do so to the end. In 
default of a better amendment, he should support Mr. Trevor 
Powell’s. He ridiculed the idea of spending a large sum on 
Municipal Buildings, and referred to a tale of some place 
where this had been done, and after a time it was found the 
place was deserted, and nothing but the Municipal Buildings 
remained. Those who proposed this expenditure should 
remember that, though they had a numerical majority, those 
who opposed it were a majority of the elected members of the 
Council. If they carried their motion he should do his best to 
prevent the scheme being carried through. Let them have the 
baths if they liked on the Blue Coat School site, but not the 
Municipal Buildings. ; 

Alderman Mott supported the adoption of the resolution, 
and quoted figures with a view of showing the desirability of 
carrying out the Municipal Buildings, the cost of which had 
been exaggerated, while the income to be derived from the 
buildings vacated by the Corporation had been left out of the 
calculation. 

Mr. Luker supported the amendment. 

Alderman Knowles said he had the honour of being chair- 
man of the Baths Committee, and he must confess, if this 
question was going to be dealt with in the same way as the 


, baths question had, they would be in the same difficulty next 
' year with the Municipal Buildings as they were now with the 
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baths. They were told when the architect’s estimates were 
looked over that architects never did say what a building would 
actually cost ; they always put down some sum largely exceed- 
ing it. But he said an architect’s estimate ought to embrace 
every expenditure required to be made in putting up a building. 
But it was not so, and this had been proved in the present case. 
Therefore they must take the question as it stood. There was 
not as great an excess in the builders’ tenders over the archi- 
tect’s estimate as in the case of the baths. As they had arrived 
at the present position of the question, he thought these objec- 
tions, at the time of day, were rather out of place, because they 
had had this question discussed before on more than one, two, 
or three occasions, and it had been carried on two or three 
occasions that they should deal with the Blue Coat site, and 
use the Tolsey site in another way. They were therefore 
pledged to the scheme so far. They had also begun to take 
down the old Blue Coat building. He thought it was the best 
possible site they could have, as they had not space enough on 
the Tolsey site for the accommodation they required. He 
thought it was also the cheapest site, as he had no hesitation 
in saying they could sell the Tolsey property at a considerable 
profit. The Tolsey occupied the most valuable site in the city, 
and it would be likely to realise from 3,500/. to 4 5007. He 
therefore thought they were wise in securing the Blue School 
site, and he hoped they would be able to go on erecting the 
Municipal Buildings on that site. 

Mr. Norton said he had voted on every occasion in favour 
of Municipal Buildings, and he hardly knew that day 
whether to do so or to abstain from voting. He certainly 
should not vote in favour of a direct negative. He thought 
they ought to strain a point with regard to the erection of 
Municipal Buildings. He referred to the erection of such 
buildings by Dewsbury and other towns, and he pointed to the 
magnificent town-halls which had been erected in Belgium, 
which were equal in grandeur to cathedrals. And this had 
been done in times past, when the population of those places 
was not nearly so large as the population of Gloucester. 
Though he was not in favour of extravagant expenditure, he 
did not think they ought to shrink from erecting a suitable 
building when the question only involved an additional expen- 
diture of 2,000/. or 3,000/, Looking to the future as well as the 
present, they ought to be willing to go into a rather larger ex- 
penditure than the city generally might like just at present. He 
was glad to find Gloucester was increasing. He was told the 
population was now 40,000. A city increasing in population 


must necessarily increase in wealth. The erection of addi- 
tional houses which was going on would yield an increased 
amount in rates, and spoke well for the steady increase of the 
city. 
Mr. Arkell said he had hitherto supported the proposals of 
the committee ; but he now confessed that when the tenders 
were published he was staggered at the amount of the lowest 
one. He had hoped that some proposition would have been 
made to omit the large public room and buildings underneath 
from the scheme. He did not think the large public room was 
required at present, as they heard of no movement on the part 
of the County Council to rent it. He believed that a great 
number of the sundry items could be reduced 4o or 50 per 
cent. He could not agree with Mr. Powell on the point of 
cost, as he thought that if the buildings were erected in the 
way suggested the annual cost would not exceed a rate of 1d. 
or 13¢.in the pound per annum. He had shown by figures 
some time ago that Gloucester was a rich city. He now 
pointed out that the city would not throw the money away on 
Municipal Buildings, but that they would simply be buying 
more property. He was pleased to tell them that they would 
be able to carry on without having a city rate at all next half- 
year. 
Mr. Estcourt pointed out that three years ago, after the 
committee was formed to consider the question of a suitable 
site, the late Mr. Joseph Reynolds strongly suggested and 
supported the Sir Thomas Rich’s School site. On December 15, 
1886, the committee, consisting of the Mayor and Aldermen 
Reynolds and King, and Councillors Mousell, Clutterbuck, 
Estcourt, and Powell, visited this site, and were unanimous in 
favour of it. 

Mr. Powell : Not myself. 

Mr. Estcourt said the committee came to the conclusion 
that this site was the proper one and a good bargain. They 
all knew the difficulty in hearing speeches in the present 
chamber, owing to the noise of the traffic outside. They had 
not a single committee-room which was fit for a common office. 
If the Municipal Buildings cost 50,000/, he should support the 
having of them, because he considered that Gloucester was 
rich and good enough to give good accommodation to those 
who served the city, and also for their officials. Many of the 
members had better offices than the whole of the civic offices. 
The amount of cost had been erroneously reported. If the 
assessor’s estimate were referred to, it would be found to be 
16,8032, Thetlowest tender was 19,300/., which he considered 
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very low, and he should advise the Council for the benefit of 
the city to close with the contractor, because very likely if they 
shelved the matter they would not get such a low tender again, 
for materials were advancing in price. He presumed that if 
the tender were accepted the usual course would be followed, 
namely, for the Council to form a building committee to act 
with the architect. The tender would be based on a schedule 
of prices, and it would be open for the committee and architect 
to omit from the contract any portion of the work they saw fit 
on this schedule. 
_ Mr. Powell: Or to increase it. 

Mr. Estcourt replied “ Yes;” but he would show why it 
would not be increased. He said the assessor’s estimate of 
16,8032. was based on the usual methods on which architects 
worked. The architect had provided for all things that might 
be omitted if the Corporation should think any omission 
advisable. There was a sum provided for specialities alto- 
gether amounting to 4,460/. From that sum 2,000/. could be 
very well omitted, and yet they could have a very good, 
elaborate, and complete building. Ifthe Council went further, 
and followed up the suggestion of Mr. Arkell, with which he 
agreed, as he did not think another large room was wanted in 
the city, the cost could be still further reduced. If they 
decided to omit the room, that could be done under the 
schedule of prices. There was no occasion to refer the matter 
back to the committee. If the Council accepted this estimate 
based on the schedule of prices these omissions could be dealt 
with by the building committee, and by these omissions it was 
very probable that they might reduce the estimate from 19,300/. 
to something like 16,0007. He was not one of the croakers. 
He believed Gloucester was an improving city. He did his 
best to improve the city, though there were a good many who 
did nothing in that direction. Mr. Estcourt calculated that 
the annual charge for the buildings for fifty years would be 
1,5392, and that the saving through the provision of rate 
offices, whereby the Council could do away with the “ runners,” 
and through other economies, would reduce the annual cost to 
7ood,, which was a I3d. rate. He did not think the citizens 
were SO mean-spirited as to expect their representatives to do 
their work in a slovenly way, or to have the officials “ bustled 
about, and to carry their books from one building to another in 
the wet and cold.” But if the citizens said they could not afford 
to pay a rate of 13d. in the pound for Municipal Buildings which 
would raise the status of the city, he did not think they were 
fit to be attended to. 
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Mr. Clutterbuck said he was in favour of buildings on the 
present site, and for that reason he had parted company with 
his friends on this occasion. If they had stuck to this site, and 
had waited for obstacles to be removed in the way of acquiring 
adjoining property between the Tolsey and Corn Exchange, 
he was sure they could have erected buildings there which 
would have been an everlasting benefit to the city. The 
citizens’ money ought to have been laid out on the Tolsey site. 
They could have had a majestic pile of buildings there, 
including post office, shops on the basement floor of the 
municipal offices, and offices for the Gas-Light Company. The 
influence of such buildings as these would probably have led 
the shopkeepers near to improve their own premises. Having 
said this much, he should maintain his determination not to 
be a party to spending any money on the Sir T. Rich’s School 
site. He left that responsibility to his friends, who were per- 
fectly able and willing to bear it. He believed they were 
making a great mistake in leaving the Tolsey site, where the 
citizens had centred their interests. He should have been in 
favour of spending 50,000/. or 60,000/. on that site, as he 
believed the return would have yielded an absolute profit to the 
city. 

Mr. Seekings said perhaps he approached this question 
from a somewhat different point of view from the previous 
speakers. He had hitherto seen his way to support the pro- 
posals of the committee ; but he was certainly now astonished 
at the amount of money proposed to be spent. He had gone 
on an estimate that the work could be carried out for from 
12,000/. to 15,000/. They had had no satisfactory explanation 
why this amount was exceeded. He had looked at the plans 
and elevation, and had never heard any one speak of them who 
had considered them otherwise than ugly and disappointing. 
They looked to him like “a sort of glorified strong-box.” 
Mr. Seekings went on to say that the position of the architect 
of the proposed public baths had been frequently misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. The cases of the plans for the 
baths and the plans for the Municipal Buildings were not 
parallel. In the former the plans on which the architect won 
the first premium were completely set aside and altered by the 
committee ; but that was not the case with regard to the plans 
for the Municipal Buildings. The estimate for the latter had 
been increased in a far greater proportion than was the estimate 
for the baths. So much for placing confidence in the architect, 
as had been done in this case. It seemed a somewhat extra- 
ordinary thing that the assessor calculated that these plans 
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would come within an estimate of 17,0007, He did not 
remember having heard of this estimate of the assessor before. 
He could not think how the assessor could have given the 
premium to the plan, when they were all under the impression 
that 12,0007, was about the sum involved. He was of opinion 
that, considering the enormous discrepancy between the amount 
of the lowest tender and the estimate of the architect, there 
was room for further consideration of the matter. He had 
always understood that the present public halls in the city were 
not in sufficient use. He thought the Council ought to decide 
whether or not they would have a public hall in the new 
buildings. He hoped the Council would not establish the 
dangerous precedent of leaving to a sub-committee the option 
of omitting any considerable portion of a scheme. 

The Mayor then put the amendment of Mr. Powell, which 
was lost by 16 votes to 14, the resolution being carried by 16 
to 14. 

The motion to borrow the money required for erecting the 
Municipal Buildings as recommended was then put and carried. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT the meeting of the quarterly court of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany, on Monday, a requisition signed by the mayor of 
Cardiff, the medical officer of health, the Principal of the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouth, and a 
number of architects and leading citizens, was presented 
desiring that Cardiff should be created a centre for the 
examination and registration of plumbers in accordance with 
the Company’s general system. The requisition drew atten- 
tion to the facts that the population has now reached 125,000, 
and that Cardiff possesses educational facilities of an excep- 
tionally high character. The Court resolved to comply with 
the requisition. It was also decided to award prizes to 
successful students in the plumbing classes in thirteen provincial 
towns. 

Communications were reported from fifty-five Boards of 
Guardians and sanitary authorities, expressing approval of 
the registration system and stating that, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the President of the Local Government Board, 
they had resolved to employ registered plumbers in the build- 
ings under their control. 

A second requisition was presented, signed by the mayor of 


Swansea, Mr. L. L. Dillwyn, M.P., and a number of represen- 
tatives of the plumbing trade, the medical profession, architects, 
and leading citizens, desiring that Swansea should be selected 
as the centre for the western district of South Wales. 


NEW WATER SUPPLY REGULATIONS IN EDINBURGH. 


THE new supply regulations in Edinburgh have been drawn up 
in conformity with the Trustees’ new Act of 1889. The regula- 
tions at present in force require that proper cisterns shall be 
provided for each house or family, which cistern in flatted 
houses having no baths shall contain not less than 75 gallons, 
and in flatted houses having baths not less than 120 gallons ; 
and that cisterns supplying water to pressure boilers shall be 
not less than 130 gallons, and an additional 50 gallons for each 
bath. The proposed new regulation regarding cisterns states 
that “ The supply of water in the mains of the Trustees is laid 
constantly on under pressure, but in premises at a greater 
height than 50 feet above the level of such streets as are more 
than 200 feet above Ordnance datum level cisterns must be 
provided of sufficient capacity to give a supply for domestic 
purposes during the day; and in all houses where there are 
hot-water pressure boilers, baths, and water-closets cisterns 
must be provided containing not less than roo gallons, and 
where there are baths without pressure boilers the cisterns 
must contain not less than 60 gallons.” 

In respect of service pipes in tenements, the regulation 
states that “The full diameter of the main service pipe shall 
be preserved throughout the tenement, each house being sup- 
plied as the water ascends; and in tenements of more than 
three flats besides the street floor there shall be two rising pipes 
of three-quarters of an inch diameter, each connected sepa- 
rately with the main in the street, one for the lower half, and 
the other for the upper half alone. The branch pipes from the 
rising pipe to cisterns on each flat must not be more than half 
an inch diameter, and the outlets of the ball-cocks on the 
respective flats are to be contracted—those on the ground, first, 
second, and third to a quarter of an inch, and those on the 
fourth and upwards to three-eighths of an inch” 

The regulation regarding water-closets is as follows :— 
“‘ Every water-closet must be provided with a full and complete 
self-closing apparatus, and no water-closet will be allowed to 
be supplied direct from the main, but must be supplied from a 
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proper cistern. In self-contained houses the lever and crank 
may work to a cistern in a flat above. Every cistern for the 
supply of a water-closet shall contain not less than 40 gallons, 
and it must be fitted (either separately or in combination) with 
an efficient waste-preventing apparatus, so constructed as not to 
be capable of discharging more than three gallons of water at 
each flush, and so that it cannot be made to flow continuously 
either by intention or neglect.” Any service pipe or apparatus 
must, when required, be discontinued. If a lead service-pipe 
is less than the prescribed weight, is found out of repair, and 
water wasted twice in six months, it must be removed. For 
refusing to admit the officers of the Trustees into premises 
during the day, or for wrongfully infringing the rules and regu- 
lations, the supply may be turned off. Penalties, it is intimated, 
will be exacted for suffering apparatus to be out of order, for 
supplying water to persons who have not made an agreement 
with the Trustees, for breaking any apparatus belonging to the 
Trustees, and for any breach of the regulations for preventing 
waste or contamination. 


PHILLIPS’S PATENT LOCK-JAW ROOFING TILES, 


WE have had occasion at various times to draw attention to the 
patent lock-jaw roofing tiles of which Mr. C. D. Phillips, Emlyn 
Engineering Works, Newport, Mon , is the patentee, and we are 
pleased to know that they are growing in favour with a steady 
progressiveness which must be gratifying to the patentee. They 
have been chosen for the roof covering of the new grand stand 
at the athletic ground, Newport, Mon., a building requiring 
about 20,000 tiles, both on account of their being cheaper than 
slates, and also on account of their greater weather-resisting 
properties, which are more than are possessed by any 
other tile at present on the market. In addition to the 
above-named building they have also been used on the 
asylums at Rainhill, near Liverpool, the engine-houses of the 
Ebbw Vale Company at Victoria, which are situated in ex- 
tremely exposed positions, and it was on account of this very 
thing that these tiles were chosen. They have also been used 
on the Young Men’s Christian Association Rooms at Bristol, 
on the Art Gallery, Birmingham, and on the Free Library at 
Newport, and on upwards of seventy estates in the South of 
England and the Londen district, for farm buildings, cottages, 
villa residences, &c., &c. Large stocks are always kept on 
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ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL CO. 
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hand, and orders will be promptly attended to. They are made 
in two colours, either red or dun, and ¢an also be glazed, or if 
required, made of a strawberry colour at extra price. 

The patent lock-jaw roofing tile owes its origin to the need 
that existed of a roofing tile that would form a perfectly 
weather-resisting roof and be impervious to wind, rain, or snow, 
and combine at the same time everything necessary for an 
economical, ornamental, and efficient roof. On each of the 
four sides of the tile a system of grooves with corresponding 
tenons is formed, so that each tile locks into others on each 
side, top and bottom, the bottom of top tile butting against or 
locking into its correspondir g lower one. The tiles in process 
of manufacture undergo a great pressure, which effectually 
closes the pores of the clay, making it dense in texture, prac- 
tically non-porous, and everlasting in wear, and of great 
strength ; it also has the effect of giving the tile a beautiful, 
smooth surface, and in fact perfecting its construction in all 
parts. Half-tiles of each pattern are made similar in every 
respect, and lock in the same manner, so that in every alternate 
course a half-tile is used, which forms what is called a “break 
joint” throughout the roof. Two patterns are made, viz., the 
“single” grip and “double” grip, the latter having a double 
grip, with two grooves and tenon joints instead of a single one. 
The single grip makes the lightest roof of any tiles in the 
market for the area covered, its weight being about 6co pound per 
square of roofing, at a cost of 15s. od. per square at the works; 
the double grip is somewhat heavier, but is rapidly growing in 
favour on account of its further security, and being rather more 
architectural and massive in appearance, it is usually preferred 
for roofing mansions, public buildings, and other prominent 
structures ; its weight is about 800 pounds per square, at a cost 
of 19s. per square at the works. 


THE NEW QUEEN’S BATHS, BATH. 


(Major Davis's report. Concluded from last week.) 


I have endeavoured in this report to make the accounts as 
readily understood as possible, although they are of necessity 
in detail somewhat complicated, and, in conclusion, may I be 
allowed to state that the work is of such a nature that it was 
impossible to ascertain during its progress whether there were 
any serious extras or not, especially as the preservation 
of the Roman antiquities involved minor alterations of plan 
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and distribution, added to the complication of providing for 
their free exhibition in every way. This could only be 
provided for as the antiquities were severally discovered. 
I have great confidence that when this report is laid before the 
Council it will be considered that I have fairly and thoroughly 
executed the work committed to me by the Corporation 
as the architect of the King’s and Queen’s Baths, especially 
when I remind you that my estinate for the work, which was 
laid before the Council by the Baths Committee, September 3, 
1885, and which was then accepted, amounted to 20,000/,a 
sum considerably in excess of the sum total of the bills, which 
include work that neither the Baths Committee nor their archi- 
tect had any reason to anticipate. 

I undertook the work under a promise that the baths, when 
completed, should be more luxurious and better than any to be 
found on the Continent. I believe now that they are built that 
such is the case, and I kave only to quote the expressions made 
use of by his worship the Mayor on the occasion of their open- 
ing, to assume that the Corporation, the citizens generally, and 
the medical profession of the United Kingdom are unanimously 
of the same opinion. 

Note A.—In the original specification it was intended to 
tile the additional buildings and the old buildings, exclusive of 
the flooring, as follows :— 


LSA: 
I. 273yds. 3 ft. Dado at 24/3 yd. oleh Goa 
Il. 459,, 8 45 > 22/6 4, 510 5%.) 6 
III. 544s) x », 22/6 ,, circular 61-6 0 
Lyin 62'5 », 21/6 ,, and fix 6613 0 
V. 3,871 5, » Oby6tiles,, 7/6,, 1,451 12 6 
VI. 23,, », do. circular,, 8/6 ,, Omlome 4: 
VIL. 85 ” ” ” 9/ ” 38 Le) 
Wilt 222. .5,-7.-~.99- circular ee Os y 100 5 O 
IX. Cutting to 3 by 3 tiles 20 15 O 
5,051 55 7 9» 6 £2,596 Io 8 


These 5,051 yards of tiles at the estimate sent in, 
2,596/. 10s. 8d, equal Ios. 332. per yard. 

On the acceptance of the tenders deductions were made in 
the tiles, according to my memoranda, “ Deduct tiles, 750.” 

In the note forming part of the contract, as drawn by the 
Town Clerk, it stands as foliows :—‘ Tiles reduced in price 
from 20s., 215. 6d, and 24s. 6d, to 15s. a yard.” This must be 
an error in copying, as there are no tiles at 205. a yard, nor 
at 24s. 6d., and my memoranda, made at the time, do not 


give particulars; but I conclude it should stand for item 
No. L., 24s. 3¢. a yard ; item No. II., 225. 6¢@. a yard ; and No. 
IV., at 215. 6d. a yard. 
Item No. I. 273 yards 3 feet, at 245 3d., re- 
duced to 15s5., would make a deduction at 
gs. 3d. a yard of . . ~4126 8 4 


Item No. II. 459 yards 8 feet, reduced to I5s., 
would make a deduction at 75. 6d. a yard of 172 9 oO 
Item No. III. 54 yards, at 75. 6d. ayard, of 20 8 g 

Item No. IV. 62 yards, reduced to I5s., at 
6s.6d,ayard , . : : zor a 
Making atotalof . : e 1339) OME 


In the memoranda of deductions attached to the contract 
this item stands at 7507, so that it is clear that the balance 
between 339/. 9s. 1d. and 750/. is made up by a deduction in 
the quantity of plain tiles. To make up this balance of 
4io/, Ios. Ila. it is necessary to deduct 1,094% yards of plain 
tiling at 7s. 6d. a yard, which will bring the total of the plain 
tiles, as included in the contract, to 3,107 yards. 

Following this memorandum (made November 1886), there 
is a further deduction in a separate item of 150/. on tiles, and 
this consequently must be taken from the plain tiles (a quantity 
of 400 yards more), reducing the total quantity of tiles pro- 
posed to be used for walls to 2,707 yards 6 feet.* In addi- 
tion to these deductions stucco was to be used in the 
Hie in the place of tiles, and the amount deducted stands 
at : 

Assuming the charge for stucco was credited, there must 
have been a further deduction of 256 yards of tiles at 7s. 6d@,, 
and so reducing the quantity of tiles to 2,451 yards; 5o/. is 
further deducted for the tiles for attendants’ room (about 140 
yards), bringing the total of tiles for walls to 2,311 yards, exclu- 
sive of angular tiles. 

Taking the tiles altogether at the reduced price, these 2,311 
yards, at 1,566/. 10s. 8d, the price per yard, would stand all 
round at 13s. 6d. 

The 3,527 yards of tiles used in the completion of the work 
cost 1,679/. Is. 9¢., so that the average price of tiles per yard 
is 9s. 7d. This is exclusive of tiled dado in place of wood. 

I. By this it will be seen that the tiles, as originally tendered 
for, stood all round at Ios, 33d. a yard. 


a 


_ * My memorandum with reference to this item is ‘‘ Deduct for 
tiles, on white tiles, 150/,”—quantities of tiles specifically. 
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II. That the tiles at the reduced tender of November 1885, 
and contracted for, stood at 13s. 6d. a yard. 


III. That the tiles actually used in the 


up by the clerk of works, stand at 9s. 7d. a yard. 

I have endeavoured to adhere to the price fixed by the com- 
mittee, and although I have for decorative purposes in small 
quantities used expensive tiles, I have brought down the total 
per superficial yard below the sum that the committee bound 
me to work—that is to say, that the committee, on the signing 
of the contract, bound the contractor at a sum not exceeding 
I, in carrying out the work, have been 
enabled to produce the artistic effect I desired by reducing the 
price to 9s. 7¢2.—a credit in favour of the specified prices of the 


13s. 6d. a yard. 


contract of 3s. 11d. a yard. 
Vote B.—Bills of maintenance were 


occasions submitted to the committee, but withdrawn on my 
suggestion that their being passed during the progress of the 
larger work might possibly lead to the work being again paid 
for upon measuring and settling up the contract, extras, and 


omissions. 


There was a long discussion, and finally it was resolved to 


defer coming to a conclusion until certain 
Major Davis. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 


ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, 


whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 


may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


September 16. 


14567. Charles Thomerson, for ‘“ Improvements in means 
for fixing or supporting lead and other pipes against walls and 


the like.” 


14569. Friedrich Eckstein, for “Improvements in translu- 


cent plastic compositions.” 
September 17. 


14628. James Edward Augustine Gormley, for ‘‘ Improve- 


ments in roads and footways.” 
14631. Charles Thomas Gann, 
water-pressure ball-valve.” 


for 


“ The reverse-action 
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14643. William Torrance, jun., for “Improvements in or 
relating to the manufacture of Portland cement.” 


September 18. 

14687. Henry Thomas Barron Sanderson and Otto Max 
Ethlers, for ‘Reversible windows, whereby all risk is 
avoided whilst engaged cleaning, glazing, or painting windows.” 

14693. Leonard David Ely, for “An improved coil-boiler 
stove or heating apparatus, for heating water or other fluids for 
use in baths, lavatories, and for all similar purposes.” 

14695. Frederick G. Bartlett, for “An improved cooking- 
range and boiler.” 

14702. John Bradshaw, for “A chimney-pot or top.” 

14705. Harold Tyrrell Grainger, for “Improvements in 
collapsible moulding-boxes, and mechanical contrivances there- 
with, for the purpose of moulding building-blocks to form 
hollow walls, and other articles in artificial stone.” 

14723. Franse Tehse, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufac- 
ture of decorative tiles and ornaments.” 

14733. Donald Nicol], for “Improvements in waterproof 
slabs and blocks for structural purposes.” 

14739. John Sim, for “ Improvements in and fittings relating 
to casement or other doors and windows.” 


September 19. 
14754. Frederick B. Ryley, for “Improvements in portable 

window-guards for nursery and other windows.” 

14777. Christopher Nugent Nixon, for ‘A new or improved 
fastener for windows, doors, and other articles.” 

14778. John Alexander Macmeikan, for “ Improvements in 
coping bricks.” 

14787. Alfred William Michell, for “An improved joint for 
drain or other pipes and sanitary goods.” 

14808. Andrew Hegg'e Black, for “ Improvements relating 
to lead water pipes.” 


work, and measured 


on more than two 


bills were given by 


London, W.C., from 


September 20. 

14842. Charles Whitfield, for ‘“ Improvements in fireplaces, 
Stoves, and other heating apparatus ; also applicable to venti- 
lating apartments.” 

Septembery 21, 

14916. Joseph Inwald and Johann Wanka, for “ Improve- 

ments in smoke-consuming furnaces.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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“| Enriched & Plain Mouldings, A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 
PICTURE RAILS, DADO RAILS, 


By W. H. OAKLEY, Esq., 
oO 


Waterloo Bridge & Somerset House, 


A FEW ARTIST’S PROOFS can be had, price 21/- 
each, on application to 


3|/P. A. GILBERT WOOD, PUBLISHER, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CORNICES, SKIRTINGS. 


Full particulars post free on application to 


F. A. FAWKES 


CHELMSFORD. 


LONDON, 


OCTOBER 11, 1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


—— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Oct. 12.—For Building Conservative Club. 
Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

BARNSLEY.—Oct. 17.—For Building Dwelling-house, &c. 
Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


BATLEY.—Oct. 11.—For Building Two Residences, Carr 
‘Top. Mr. John Barton, Architect, St. Mark’s, Dewsbury. 

BATTERSEA.—Oct. 17.—For Building Branch Library for 
the Commissioners. Mr. L. Inkster, Lammas Hall, Bridge 
Road West, Battersea. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 17.—For Building Constabulary Barrack, 
Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


BLAYDON-ON-TYNE.—Oct. 24.—For Building Board School, 
“Teacher’s House, and Caretaker’s House. Mr. T. C. Nichol- 
son, Architect, 24 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BLACKPOOL.—Oct. 14.—For Building House and Stable. 
Mr. Thomas Haigh, Architect, 53 Church Street, Blackpool. 


BOOTLE-CUM-LINACRE.—Oct. 23.—For Building Police 
Station and Magistrates’ Courts. Mr. C. J. Anderson, Archi- 
‘tect, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

BosTon.—For Building Board Schools, New Leake. 
W. Mortimer, Architect, Lincoln. 

BUENOS AYRES.—Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons. . 
F. Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société "Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 


Mr. 


CADOXTON-JUXTA-BARRY.—Oct. 16.—For Building Chapel. 


Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s Chambers, 


Cardiff. 
CADOXTON.—Oct. 21.—For Additional School Buildings 
and Master’s Residence. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Archi- 
tects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
CARLISLE.—For Building Six Warehouses. 
Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 
CHURCH.—Oct. 21.—For Building Stables, Cart-shed, &c. 
Mr. Walter Stirrup, Clerk to the Local Board, Church. 
CHORLEY.—Oct. 14.—For Rebuilding Rose and Crown 
Hotel and Adjoining Shop. Mr. W. G. Varley, Architect, 
12 High Street, Chorley. 
CoLTon.—Oct. 11—For Restoration of Church. Messrs. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, County Square, Ulverston. 
CONSETT.—Oct. 16.—For Additions to Station Buildings, 
Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
CorkK.—Oct. 12.—For Completion of the Father Mathew 
Memorial Church. Mr. MNEs G. Doolin, M.A., Architect, 
20 Ely Place, Dublin. 


Mr. T. Taylor 


DerBy.—For Building Thies’ storey Warehouse. Mr. 
Ernest R. Ridgway, Architect, Long Eaton. 
EDINBURGH.—Oct. 14.—For Building Public School. Mr. 


R. Wilson, Architect, 2 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

FAREHAM.—Oct.22,—F or Building Engine and Boiler-house, 
Coal Store, Chimney Shaft, Cottage, &c , in Connection with the 
Water Supply. Mr.;E. T. Hildred, Engineer, Southall, 
Middlesex. 

FARSLEY.—Oct. 18.—For Building Two Terrace Houses. 
Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, Architects, Idle. 

GLOUCESTER.—Oct. 14.—For Building Central Gas Offices. 
Mr. W. B. Wood, Architect, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester, 

GooLre.—Oct. 16.—For Building Sugar Refinery. Mr 
H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. 

HEADINGLEY.—Oct. 12. —For Building Eleven Houses. 
Messrs. James Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, 
Leeds. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD —Oct. 17.—For Additional Class- 
rooms and Appurtenances at Bury Mill School. Messrs. G. 
& W. R. Low, Architects, ro Basinghall Street, E.C. 

HORNSEY.—Oct. 14.—For Building Horsekeeper’s Cottage 
at Depot. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, C.E., Local Board Offices, 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

ISLINGTON.—Oct. 17.—For Alterations to Relief Offices 
and Erection of Bakehouse and Oven at Workhouse. Mr, 
Wm. Smitb, Architect, 80 Upper Tollington Park, N. 
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LAMBETH.—Oct. 16,—For Padded Rooms adjoining Lunatic 
Wards at Infirmary. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 2 


AYLESBURY. 
For the Completion of Sewerage System, Aylesbury. 


East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. S. Grist, Bierton : F : . ; 747,302 (0-0 
LEEDS.—Oct. 21.—For Erection of Sheds for Cattle Show. Bloomfield, Tottenham — i F : + §,998 £3, 10° 
Mr. J. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. L. Bottom, Upper Tooting : ; : oh 35735015000 
LEEDS.—Oct. 12.—For Converting Mill into Factory. Mr. T. Adams, Kingsland ‘ ' . ‘ » 5,327 10 2 
J. J. Mosley, 6 Wormald Row, Leeds. Hill, Maidenhead . ., . ‘ » 5,195 0 Oo 
LLANDEGFAN.—Oct. 26,—For ‘Building wiBoard Schoole| /C‘tally Lewis Martin, Birmingham +) TSM saa 
Mr. R. G. Thomas, Architect, Menai Bridge. J. = a oe London (accepted) » + aye 2 
Lonpow County CouNcri:—Octo2 =2ForGeneral Works | ) Mane Uae Uy peco? only he 


and Repairs to Central Offices, Houses, and Premises, and 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


: , : ees For Building Post Office, Barrow-in-Furness, for the Com- 

pe dete Clerk, Spring Cardone SW ae” ae missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 

MouNTAIN ASH.—Oct. 12.—For Construction of Service cee Co. : : ‘ ‘ pie S q 
Reservoir, &c. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 5 Victoria J. Steel : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , Wee Sats 
Street, Westminster. W. A. perete Recent ; : : : : one es 

MULLINGAR.—Oct. 24.—For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. J. Garden . ; i i yea : i 3,997 oie 
Mr, Kaye Parry, Architect, 42 Dame Street, Dublin. W. Ives & Co. . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : . 3,800 0 0 

NORTHAMPTON.—For Workshops and Boundary Wall at Exors. of W. GRADWELL (accefied ) : . 3,760 aa 
Reservoir. Mr. Charles Dorman, 51 Abington Street, North- BINFIELD. 
ampton. 


RAWMARSH.—Oct. 11.—For Building Residence. 


Platts, Architect, Rawmarsh. 


St. JAMES’s PARK.—Oct. 23.—For Foundations for pro- 


posed Admiralty Buildings. 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


WoRTHING.—Oct. 14.—For Billiard Room, &c., to Colon- 
Mr. Alfred Broad, Architect, 27 Dingwall Road, 


nade House. 
Croydon. 


YORK.—Oct. 14—For Building Parish Room. Rev. O. 


Walton, St. Thomas’s Vicarage, York. 


TENDERS. 


ABERCARN. 


For Alterations and Additions to Old Swan Hotel, Abercarn, 
for Messrs. J. R. & T. A. Webb. Mr. G. ROSSER, Archi- 


tect, 20 High Street, Newport. 
W. Jones & Son, Newport . . : 
J. Pritchard, Pontymister . : . 
C. F. MoRGAN, Newbridge (accepzed ) 


For Additions to External Portion of Binfield Park House, for 
Mr. Reginald Cookson, Worksop Manor, Worksop. Mr. 
GEORGE W. WEBB, A.R.I.B.A.,, Architect, 14 Friar Street, 
Reading. 


Mr. J. 


The Secretary, H.M. Office of Binnie, Wokingham . ° . ° ‘ : £317 0 © 
: G. Lewis, Reading. sen e's ° 0) tne ot 

Bottrill & Son, Reading . : . . +4 207, Om 

GREEN, Binfield (accepzed) . ‘ : : . 289 1-6 


For Internal Alterations, &c., to Binfield Park House, for Mr. 
Reginald Cookson, Worksop Manor, Worksop. Mr. 
GEORGE W. WEBB, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Streets, 
Reading. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Williams & Son, Reading, water-supply, &c. 
B. Green, Binfield, general work. 
Moffatt, Reading, decorations, &c. 

For Gardener’s Cottage, Binfield Park, for Mr. Reginald 
Cookson, Worksop Manor, Worksop. Mr. GEORGE W.. 
WesB, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 


Binnie, Wokingham ., ‘ . F : . £312 12 & 

' . £580 0 Oo G. Lewis, Reading . : ' . a «3. 300% 2 a0 
Seat 532 OO wO Green, Binfield . : ; A ; 2 1, 300) (070 
: iO) .0..0 BOTTRILL & SON, Reading (accepted ) 3 20 Sm 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. spoprisWOODE & C0. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} "ives. 


GIVEN 


: 18 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
STRODE Co. ts seestiieew="° | LONDON, 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO, 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FrnsBuRY SQuARE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
f Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO”S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 


from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought. 


Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake), 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 

Sa International Exhibition, 

le Ih Bp fae eae 1663... 

CY VE nao a odel Dwelling,’ New- 
efesioncn\\ castle Exhibition, 1857, @ 
¥y) LIGHT SEA GREEN. fey 
DEEP OLIVEGREEN. fae 


DARK GREEN; 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


ITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


LETTERPRESS PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
Bircbitectural & Mechanical 
Draugbtsmeir 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


COLOUR PRINTERS. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


ae 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E£.C. 


PROOF IMPRESSIONS 
OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES 
Which appeared in the New Year’s Double 
Number of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the 
Number for January 11, 


|THE TOILERS 


OF THE DEEP, 


TWO TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPHS 
(Size 184 inches by 134 inches), 


: : May now be obtained, price 1s. each, free by 


post; carefully packed in Patent Roller, 1s. 3d. 
each. 


GILBERT WOOD & CoO., 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen: 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates,. 

Railing, &c. = 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Works. 
Coil Cases. 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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BEACON. BRADFIELD. 


‘For eevenerschoolreom at Beacon, Camborne, for the School | For er Sanatorium, &c., for the Governors of Bradfield 
oard. College. 
dutner &Bonellack wile eon - £834 6 o Sanatorium. 
WALMSLEY, EUSTACE & IRELAND, Beacon BOTTRILL & SONS, Reading (accepted) . « £2,207 .07 9 


(accepted ) elie e-ES STR O Army House. 


Separate Tenders. W. GUYATT, Bradfield (accepted) . » « 1,350 0 0 


se, George,mason .. |,, \gummepiiey! qldicg Bae 


j. Trounson, carpenter 5 5 - : o 25'54 emo 
R. Nettle, carpenter , . : : a ¢: 7207 ¥O2 6 _ DUNDEE. : 
For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes (Seven Miles), with Special 
ime BROMSGROVE. Castings, for the Dundee Water Commissioners. Mr. J. 
For Building Vagrant Wards, Washhouses and Laundry at the WATSON, Engineer, 7 Euclid Street, Dundee. 
af Bromsgrove Workhouse. Mr. G. H. Gapp, Architect, Brown & Young, Glasgow f 4 SL Dorgein oO 
r _ Bromsgrove. Quantities by Architect, T. Edington & Sons, Glasgow . : 5 sae? 70ORns: TO 
Smallwood & Co, Henley-in-Arden. ‘ » £1,330 0 0 D. Y. Stewart & Co., Glasgow . : : sm 237520 28.0 
pune & Son, Cradley Heath . ‘ ° ? 1,195¢0 70 E. Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow. ‘ : a 7 One 3 
ana Bromsgrove . .» » « «1,049 6 Oo ‘Macfarlane, Strong:& Co., Glasgow. . . 2,738 2 8 
ate Son, Redditch . . . .»« 4 1,030 0 0 Cochrane, Grove &Co., Ormsby . -. °. 2,649 19 6 
ilt & Weaver, Bromsgrove , ’ ‘ ». 19 9/SGa So H, MCLAREN & Co., Glasgow (accepied ) * 2010 14 Oo 
J. Brazier, Bromsgrove. : 5 ° ‘ 883 0 oO 
READ & SON, Bromsgrove (accepted) . 4 86 5 00 Laying Pipes, &c. 
Architect’s estimate . : é “ : + 900 0 O A. Leith, Aberdeen . : ‘ : : + 2,099 17 O 
Bee Stewart Ca; Glasgowite «0, 49-42 % sirjo8.17 5 
BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH. 4 ‘ 
For Extension of Waterworks at Burnham-on-Crouch, for the ve earn ca Broughty Ferry . ‘ : ae os 
Maldon Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. A. Stewart, | Mitchell & Brand, ane a Se ere 
.E., Engineer. ; ‘ ney 3 F " 
G. Osenton, Westerham , : : : - £404. 0 0 Fa ceeoner, pecen : # ‘i ; & e815 iS a 
H. Farrow, Chelmsford CC RIM IMER fclopeme 13 Won iy de me, eos So Oe 47 i 
aE CooK, Burnham (accepted) , : . o” 357 tome Osboain & Bikntcicon Ayr* ; : E ; é33 2 : 
) * e 8 a 
SE SS ae tas) } Soe: ft 9 eed BROWN & YOUNG, Glasgow (accepted) . ep shia D 
" VER. * i i i i 
for Construction of Concrete Wall at the east end of Athol epee cos Pecicad as 
Terrace, for the Town Council. 
Jackson & Quier, Dover ., . ° : » £130 0 oO ENS ety er eae 
T. Torode, Hythe . s : ‘ : . 106 0 o| For Additions to Battle House, Goring, for Mr. F. W. Nash. 
H. StirF, Dover (accepted ) . ‘ : . ~; 66gtemne ae ae W. WEspp, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, 
For Construction of Glazed Stoneware Pipe Sewer and Other i sahaat : 
Works between Hardwicke Road and Churchill Road, Pee (accepted + EUR, Ree ae 2 4 
> _ Maxton, for the Town Council. Higgs Eerine / ) ‘ : ‘ 307,.0 0 
T. Torode, Hythe . E : : : : ‘La G. Lewis Reading , : : : ' + Bloune 2 
Weemeeeooiaier, Dover... -. .. +s « 59 TE? ‘ : 
Sere Overs. gw fk SS IRGIEE New Lodge. 
H. STIFF, Dover (accepted) . ‘ : . . 47 16m0 SMALLBONE, Streatley (accepted). 


THE 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices, 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 


PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SPECIALITE MEDIACVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


{ PS i\\ ai Ale 4 i i : : Ta 7) AG TT: : i i 
| la ) NaS aN e ohn 


/} FIGUREL, 


\ 
\) 
) 
) 
i) 
i) 
i) 
\ 
i 
i) 
i) 


oat 


i di t 


\V ! ma if \ Ih nt had 


ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


= oz HESTER,. 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | 5 ,styracon & 00. 2 is op art. ai 
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GREENOCK. NOTTINGHAM. 
For Alterations at Palmerston Buildings, for the Town Council, | For Erecting a Hebrew Synagogue in Chaucer Street, for 
Greenock. the Trustees of the Hebrew Committee. Mr. W. He 
Mason and Joinerwork. RADFORD, Architect, Nottingham. Quantities by Archi- 
. J. & R. Kirk = tans ake Vennegalee Se £296 ppao tect. 
W. McQuoid : : : . : : 296 0 oO J. Hutchinson, Nottingham . ; P » £2,075 0 © 
ib Black. ° ‘ : : ° 5 tO ust O W. Woodsend, Nottingham . ‘ - 1,938 23.0 
Austin & Kinnaird ", : “ : : ee? CORO. W. Cuthbert, Nottingham i ¢ b . 1,899 0 o 
Crawford & Fulton. ; ‘ 5 - 27s. OC G. Bell & Son, Nottingham .. Sane : 1,865 ° oO 
G. Paterson. : ; “ . . : cs OO W. Hatfield, Nottingham Pipa : . 1,845 oO © 
Smith & McCuaig . : : : ; “h25e4 Op E. Hind, Nottingham Ss : : ; - S87 7aee a0 
C. F. Stewart. . ° 4 bs : ‘ “neso.70. 0 H. Vickers, Nottingham . ; 5 - }. 1,757 20 20 
A. Stevenson 4 , , : . ; 5392530 0 Barlow & Whittaker, Nottingham . : . 1,955 3 oo 
Jamieson & Howatt . : 5 4 fs - 25 2an0 0 Hodson & Son, Nottingham . : : >. 1,727 OunO: 
MILLER & Co. (accepied) : 4 pera! .0" 0 A. B. Clarke, Nottingham : : 5 . ‘1,700 On 
Plumberwork. T. Wright, Nottingham A : : 1,700" cae 
A. Fairgrieve & Sons . : : . . WELSLIG. “oO Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham ; 5 » 1,690" Ge 
F. Logan & Sons. ; . . . . eT Zl one F. Warnaby, Nottingham ¥ * ° . 1,689 Io © 
J. Bradley . - : A : ° : Aes? 35H2h 0 J. Oscroft, Nottingham + : é 1,060") um 
J. Mitchell . ; ; ‘ : r : 09 4 0 Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham 25 : 2 1,070 Oo. 
Blair & Thomson : ; : ; A spy 04 3.80 a oe Nottingham (accepted ) . : ~ £1,580, Gao 
W. Allan. : : 4 : . ; 7m, 00 0770 
J. McLean & Co. : AS Mee rIS7:. OO PENZANCE.’ 
CRAWFORD. & KERR (accepted) . ; 5 peee52 13. 07) For uations to Premises, Cornish Bank, Limited, Penzance.. 
; Plasterwork. Mr. J. W. TROUNSON, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Penzance. 
J. McCrendie : a : ‘ : 7020) 0 WINN & SON, Helston (accepted). 
J: McCue aaa 4 5 oul thay KS me) 
QUINTIN & FANNOCK (accepted) ‘ ; ‘eh? bi Bede Te) PLYMOUTH. 
ie ee For Building Central Stores and Warehouses, &c., Frankfort 
For Construction of Watertight Wall, 150 feet deep, to be built aig Goartenay spttects; fora bene aeian Mutual Co- 


operative and Industrial Society, Limited. Mr. H. SNELL, 


in the Bank of Eccup Reservoir, for the Leeds Corpora- Architect, 13 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 


tion. Mr. T. HEwson, M.I.C.E , Borough Engineer,'Leeds. 


GOULD & STEVENSON, Leeds (accepied) . -'£,6;735: 1 0 DE nouth (accra ‘ + 71017 Cae 
LONDON. SEVENOAKS. 

For Construction of Sewer and Alteration of existing Sewer, | For Superstructure of House at Sevenoaks, for Mr. William 
for the Holborn Board of Works. Mr. Lewis H. ISAACS, Hemmant. Messrs. SALOMONS & SLEINTHAL, Architects, 
Surveyor. of London and Manchester. Quantities by Mr. Alfred 

Cattley, Lloyd Square. : : ; : 7 7795,.0..0 Boxall, 6 John Street, Saas : 

Dickson, St. Albans. 5 : : : . 8755 4010 Holland & Hannen , : . 416417" 0, 0 
Adams, Kingsland’. : 4 ; ‘ Mee ee Mansfield & Sons . : ; : é . 16,1909 0 O 
Mowlem & Co:, Millbank . ° : : . = 656" OO Rumminont & Sons _. . : . ¢ SGP TO BO 
Rogers & Co., Notting Hill.’ . : ; 5 (itey ey (! Wiltshire ys ; K . - 15,990 0 O 
Mayo, Brighton ; : : : : 59500 8O Patman & Fotheringham : ; : + 175,063 “Oaa 
Killingback, Camden Town. . : : 560 2 0.aO BAKER (accepted ) . = : é : | 15,637) coe 


[AM” SYPHON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO HM. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


MILTON SYER, manvracturer, 00 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, SiE; 


LY INS 


. HEATING APPARATUS, 
ENGINEERS’ WORK, GAS _AND a 
COOKING APPARATUS, 

RANGES, KITCHENERS, DINNER LIFTS, LAUNDRIES, ‘STOVES, TILES, 


ART METAL WORKS, GASFITTING, 
TL GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C, 
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SAFFRON WALDEN. SPALDING. 

For Reseating in Pitch Pine and Altering the Congregational | For Erection of a Drill and Entertainment Hall, Spalding 
Chapel and Schools, Abbey Lane. Mr. FREDERIC H. (Lincolnshire), for the F Company, 2nd Volunteer Battalion, 
JOHNSON, Architect, Saffron Walden. Lincolnshire Regiment. Mr. JOHN R. WITHERS, Archi- 

G. Whiffin & Sons . : ; . : -&h 537 1 Ome tect, Dana Chambers, Shrewsbury. a. 
ee LX pes oe ‘ : Fi es 999 0 oO John Cook, Spalding ; ; : ° £25 087 9 5 
W. Bell & Song aoe ee OUT Ouse Robert Dye, King’s Lynn - : : 1,982 0 oO 
| Patating, Plumbing Se, E. Bowman, Stamford . : . : on 137408 OF 0 

A. Rogers. : ° ° . ’ Dh lao eve CA, pues ons Spalding . : . ; onf 1,722,514 On -O 
‘ ; S. Sherwin, Boston . é : - ns x= t9590r, OF O 

For Street Im ste P. Dopp, Surveyor. ee amords = : y : men B50 Oh O 

Southend: P : ; ? Yors W. Greenfield, Boston. : : . 1,390 10 oO 
Balle Chiswick : ‘ : . f | £306 18 To JAMES LEAFE, Boston (accepted ) Pa 3 we LzoQe Or. O 
Mowlem & Co., London : ; ; 23050 One STOCKPORT. 

Woods & Co., Kingsland . : : i . 292 © o| For Widening the Lancashire Bridge over the Mersey at Stock- 
G. G. Rutty, Bromley- by-Bow . : : 244, 7% oe port. Mr. FOWLER, Engineer, Stockport. 
W. Coker, Halling . . ; ee Se wikgAGe 1 SLO Sayce & Randall, Widnes : ‘ 4 LO, 31 7 Oe.9 
S. Mayes, Southend. . =. gene Oe Ci aAie Amey Clegg & Co., Accrington : : ° . .5,9008 Or. 6 
W. H. Wheeler, London. . a ra ~a23be 7a06 T. & W. Meadows, Heaton Norris : s- 4,825°177 O 
G. Bell, Tottenham Hale. . : ; : of 230/154 Holme & King, Liverpool é : . » 4,500 15 Oo 
E. Iles, Wimbledon. . r A : : wars, CFO G. Taylor, Blackburn eet F amy 4,420 TOF ro 
ST. GEORGE. Walmsley & Co., Crumpsall : ome eZ Zon SEO 
For Constraction of ‘Pipe’ Sewers (4,coo yards), for the St. af Eouicctlenten rare : ite sto ° ° 


George Urban Sanitary Authority, Bristol Mr. W. 
CLOUTMAN, Surveyor. 
Contracts Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Meriweather, Bedminster . 


SWINDON. 
For Rebuilding Cottage at Pavenhill, Purton, near Swindon, 
Wilts. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, M.S. A. Architect, 22 Victoria 


; 5 , £487 5 te) 1 
Perrett, Bristol . Py pe, 3,971 10 oO Street, Swindon. 
Webb, Redfields ’ , d . 3,607 10:11 HENRY FLEWELLING, Wootton Bassett (accepted). 
Yelland, Bristol : ; , : G>*3,6001 ado SWYNNERTON. 
Krauss, Redfield =. =. 9. «0 - + 2,539 11 8! For new Buildings on the Swynnerton Estate, Staffordshire, for 
Turner, Bristol. . . . . « « 2,064 8 © Mr. Basil T. Fitzherbert. Mr. N. Joyce, Architect, 
Surveyor’s estimate . eas. 59, Ome Stafford. ' 
Contracts Nos. I and 2S (og ee 
Martin & ‘Woody, Church Street. : 782,502 17 2a E. Mossop, Eccleshalt ; ‘ ; Rani. wc 
Contract No. 2. G. J. Muirhead, Newport . ~ \e ean QO8Er amo 
W. Thomas, Easton. ©. . « + + 705 9 2 A. F. Whittome, Stafford . «: (ey sa SOGMOMEO 
Jones, Pile Marsh -. . ae 593: 0 CART! Gallimore Newcastle... 5°. 8 Bi oilga ge aito 
For Street Improvement Works for the St. George Sanitary Jones & Son, Wolverhampton . : 3 1/4 930% _O8.0 
Authority. Mr. W. CLOUTMAN, Surveyor. J. Hancock, Stock-on-Trent . , . 902 10 o 
Martin & Woody . ‘ - ; ‘ . £1,286 19 oO T. Espley, Eccleshall: ; . : : 841 0 oO 
A. WEBB (accepted ) . ’ ; é 7 See Tiro 20 ee W. Pemberton, Stafford . : : ; 819 0 Oo 
T. Easton, St.George. F . 3 om T0085. Same J. Brooks, Milford . by ‘ : : . 770 O Oo. 
Surveyor’s estimate . : : ; : of 1,031. 13 eo J. Jervis, Stafford . é 5 : 6 - 710 0 O 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Society. &e., &e. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 


OLD DPD IVD LID DN ANI NI ND ND DD ND ed We 


FOR 
ies ES. Working Farm Machinery, 
Perfect Safety. Printing Machinery, 
Can be ba gee et Unskilled and all purposes requiring small 


Great Economy. power, 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAIZ AWARDED FOR 


London Office : 


141 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
“ ADAMANT. HULL,” 3 2 oe Paltaire 1887, and Brassela, 1888, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


Ka And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England, 
Registered Trade Mark, ' SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS: UPON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” 


6 
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SWYNNERTON—continued. 


Farm Buildings. 
G. J. Muirhead, Newport . - 
Jones & Son, Woiverhampton . 
T. Espley, Eccleshall 
E. Mossop, Eccleshall . 
A. F. Whittome, Stafford . 
J. Hancock, Stoke-on-Trent 

. Gallimore, Newcastle 

W. Pemberton, Stafford . 
J. Brooks, Milford . : 
J. Jervis, Stafford . ; . : 


Cottages at Frameley Fill. 


G. J. Muirhead, Newport . 


Jones & Son, Wolverhampton . 4 
A. F. Whittome, ‘Stafford . : c 
E. Mossop, Eccleshall . : : 
J. Gallimore, Newcastle . : 7 


J. Hancock, Stoke-on-Trent . ‘ 
W. Pemberton, Stafford . . . 
J. Jervis, Stafford. : : 
T. Espley, Eccleshall - : 
J. BROOKS, Milford (accepted) . 


Cottages at Cold Meece. 


A, F. Whittome, Stafford . 

E. Mossop, Eccleshall 

G. J. Muirhead, Newport . 
Jones & Son, Wolverhampton 
J. Gallimore, Newcastle . 

J. Hancock, Stoke-on-Trent 
W. Pemberton, Stafford . 

J. Jervis, Stafford . : 

T. Espley, Eccleshall , 

J. BROOKS, Milford (accepted) . 


TOWYN. 


For Works in Connection with Water-Supply and Sewerage 


Scheme, Towyn. 
Davies Bros., Wrexham . 
Evan Williams, Bangor . 
Owen Morris, Carnarvon . 
Griffith, Cricceth . 
Richard Morgan, Perthcytia 
Bugbird, Carnarvon . 


—_—— 


Mr. P. HENRY HUGHES, Surveyor. 


WATFORD. 
For Formation of Roads, Dyson’s Estate, Watford. Messrs. 
SEDGWICK, SON & WEALL, Surveyors, 38 High Street, 


;: NER ochu eg Watford. 
f ee ee Blizzard, Chorley Wood  . : A ' . £890 0 oO 
»  « 1,324.09] ° Wilson North Wood*. ‘| .‘s ‘s ‘« «= g7gnuEENO 
4 y ioe i an H. M. Dore, Watford . ' ‘ : : . 775) aren 
; : ie Sy ih Griffin, Rickmansworth . ° ° ' Peis © © 
; eee : vane J. Pratt, Watford. : : t <a « 064 Ones 
‘ awk LEAS T. Turner, Watford ; , . : . 639 JOume 
‘ f shag abet H. J. Brooks, Hunton Bridge. ‘ . . ggg2i hes 
8 arch 5 © ©) G. Capper, St. Albans (accepted) + 4 + 495 10 © 
pee WHITBY. 
For Works in connection with the Sewage, Whitby. Mr. T.K. 
. . 697 I0 oO SCOTT, Surveyor. 
° » 680 0 oO Section 6A. 
a 45 679 “O- 0 | © J, Gladstone eo a o> eB cee 
: . 650 0 O/ §8,. Roberts . ° ‘ : ‘ ‘ . « SUBOM GIO 
e 8 650 o oO 4; Braim . ‘ a 8 e a e e 96 ome) 
e ’ 643 4 0 W. Blooman e ‘ . e . ° ° 88 0 oO 
Joe) 601! © oO] © Barrann (accepted) . +. ©. + «Ose CNN BReIGRSO 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
92 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. 
BILis oF QuantiTizs, Spzcirications & REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 

= |. ,ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper 
~ Mounted Papers, 
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&s., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 
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G LAZ NG WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


* 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.O., 
For Roofs, Sky lights, and Undertake the rapid and panel execution of all the 
Horticultural Work. 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.), SPECIALIST IN PERSPEGTIVES, 
ENGINEERS, &c., 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 

Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
(sent post free). 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
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Correctly Written and 
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J. L. ALLDAY, 
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= OE THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
4 Woop PavING AND STEAM 
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JOHN DALE, 
16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
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Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Winges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fastenérs, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS IRONMONGERY, 
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THE “JUBILEE” FRICTION HOIST. 


WILL LIFT, LOW!R, AND BRAKE WITH 
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SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST HOIST 
in the MARKET. 

London Showrooms—100 HOUNDS- 

OITCH. Illustrated Price Lists, &c., 


on application. 
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Edinburgh and York Exhibitions, 1836. 
Bolton and Adelaide Exhibitions, 1887. 


\, HINDLE, NORTON & CO., 


OLDHAM. 
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WALSALL. 
For Hot-Water Apparatus to Board School, Wolverhampton 
Road, Walsall. 


Baker & Sons, London ; ‘ . 2 £358) O80 
T. Dowd, Cork . ‘ : : . . eZ 05810: 2:0 
Dawson & Co., Stalybridge ? ; : a2 FEO" sO 
Musgrave & Co, Belfast . . ‘ : 250° OO 
S. Jellyman, Cannock . ; . ‘ ‘ 226-10 = oO 
Bradley Bros., Manchester . ; ; . 5 AKC) Le) © 
H. Heim, London , ‘ * : . a 2024.5 = O 
H. Hope, Birmingham : ‘ : ° nT i1oS OO 
J. King & Co., Liverpool . ‘ . : p74 192--0- 0 
J. Jackson, Newcastle, Staffs. (small bore) . TOG fo) Xe) 
Price, Lea & Co., London : : ; aa Onn OO 
T. Parkes, Birmingham | , : ; F WaLZOLIO .O 
Horton & Co., Birmingham . ; ; 4 GM aie) oe: 
C. ES. Parkes, Birmingham . : : wg 1ZO: OMG 
J. Gilbert, Walsall A a : : welo4s1O 20 
TRUSWELL & SON, Sheffield (accepted) fellas ONO 
Elliott, Olney & Co., Manchester : : uiel je 5Ow 0 
J. Longbottom & Co., Leeds ; : wig132— 06.0 
Eagle Iron Co., Coventry A . : es 25s Onno 
Jenkins & Son, Leamington : . . ». 125.0 0 
Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge . . = OT RR age: 
Ellis, Sheffield : : ( ; : ee ClOPLOesO 
Crumblehulme & Co., Bolton . ° ' pee tiGn, O° 70 
Wood & Co., Bristol S : : PLO 7s -OreO 


WOOTTON BASSETT. 
For Additions to House, Cotmarsh, Broad Town, Wootton 
Bassett, Wilts. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, M.S.A,, Architect, 
22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 
THOS. LANSDOWN, Wootton Bassett (accefied) . £150 0 Oo 


YORK. 
For Improvement Works, James Street and Thomas Street. 
Parker & Sharp . ~ £560 10 6 


BUILDERS IN AUSTRALIA, 


A REPORT of the annual dinner in August last of the Ballarat | 
Builders and Contractors’ Association is given in the last 
number to hand of the Buz/ders and Contractors’ News, Sydney, 
from which the following is extracted :— 

Mr. D. Hare, president, proposed the usual loyal toasts, and 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWINA 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 ls. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 10 AWY ADDRESS,—Asxk for“ Survayine List.” | 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
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PAVEMENT, 


after they had been duly honoured, proposed the late president, 
Mr. W. Barker. From their late president, he said, they were 
always sure of obtaining good advice ; during his presidency 
he had frequently mediated in settling difficulties. He hoped 
he would live and be with them for a long while to come, and 
had much pleasure in presenting on behalf of the Association a 
token of the high esteem in which they held him. The 
president then handed to Mr. Barker a massive gold pendant 
with the initials of the Association inscribed in a monogram. 

Mr. Barker replied that the presentation was an entire 
surprise, as he was previously quite unaware of such an inten- 
tion. He was pleased to see so large a company, and was 
proud to have held so honourable a position. He thanked the 
committee of the members who had supported him. It was a 
good thing for the members of an association to meet together, 
because it encouraged a better feeling amongst them. A very 
good feeling existed between architects and contractors: there 
was no underhand work; all they wanted was fair dealing. 
This was much better than a few years ago; they had now 
much better architects. Building was a good business if pro- 
perly carried out ; and if it was not, it was the builders’ own 
fault. There should be no unfairness either with the architect 
or with their workmen. He was very much obliged for the 
present, and he wished long life to all the company, and hoped 
they would often meet again. 

‘“‘The Architects” was proposed by Mr. Egginton. They 
Lad always been treated with kindness and consideration by 
the architects. Architects were obliged to be strict ; they 
represented their client, and if they did not see the work was 
properly carried out, they failed in their duty, and betrayed 
The contractor must carry out the work according 


architect who suffered but his employer. He agreed with the 
late president that they had now a far better class of architects 
The speaker then 
referred to the late Mr. James, who, he said, was a true man, 
who had insisted on the specification being carried out, but 
who would ask no more. He had known Mr. James rebuke a 
proprietor for interfering when the contractor was honestly 
Carrying out the terms of the specification. 

Mr. Piper, in replying, tendered his sincere thanks for the 
reception of the toast. This was the third occasion in suc- 
cession on which he had accepted the Association’s hospitality. 
He was glad the Association was increasing in numbers, if 
they worked well together they would become very powerful. 
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Since their last meeting they had adopted the system of 
separate tendering. To make this a success they must all work 
well together, and each take an interest in the completion of 
the job as a whole, as though each had contracted for the 
entire work. Unless they did this, there would be much 
trouble, and each member would complain of the others like so 
many schoolboys. Now they were met together, he would ask 
them to give their assistance to insure the successful working 
of the system. , 

The Secretary read letters of apology from Messrs. Figgis 
and T. E. Molloy (architects), Mr. Dobbie, Mr. Bosselman 
(Sandhurst B. and C. Association), and Mr. Howlett (secretary, 
B. and C. Association of Victoria), who regretted their inability 
to be present. 

Mr. W. Barker proposed the health of the “ Government 
Inspectors and Engineers.” Mr. Rettie, replying, said con- 
tractors, as a rule, were honest men, who called a spade a 
spade anda picka pick. If the official did his duty and the 
contractor his, there was little unpleasantness. Contractors 
often suffered from incompetent and unprincipled workmen, 
who often took a pleasure in doing what is wrong, and the 
contractor consequently gets into trouble. 

Mr. W. Davison (president, Victorian Builders and Con- 
tractors’ Association) said :—In Melbourne the architects would 
recognise only one contractor on each job. The Melbourne 
Association had in hand the conditions of contract, and were 
trying to amend them so that justice would be done to all 
parties. The saving clause in the former “ conditions” was 
objectionable. It was all right in the case of genuine archi- 
tects, but with those who were incapable, the saving clause 
was unfair to the builder. The specifications and plans 
should be reasonably complete ; and no real architect would 
object to making them so. In cases of arbitration it was 
unfair that both arbitrators should be architects, as was now 
customary. 

Mr. C. Wadey (vice-president, Victorian Builders and Con- 
tractors’ Association)’ did not altogether approve of the 
separating of the separate tender system; there was more 


chance of disputes than if one man alone were responsible. | 


He was glad to meet the Government Inspectors. He had 
found them honest and straightforward. He did not like the 
Government system of measurement, but they had to carry 
out the instructions of the Department. They were, when 
possible, liberal, and always fair, reasonable and just. He 
had been one of a large deputation who had waited on the 


| have given their adhesion to the proposal. 


Minister to protest against a duty being levied on Oregon 
timber, for which colonial hardwood could not be substituted. 
They were given to understand that their wishes would be 
complied with, and felt injured when they found a duty of 
eighteenpence had been placed on large sizes; 7 inches by 
2 inches is the largest size on which there should bea duty, 


TRADE NOTES. 


A SYNDICATE has: been formed for the purpose of purchasing 
Patent No. 8317 for the manufacture of hygienic cement 
(Hygienic Cement and Sanitary Concrete) from the patentee, 
Mr. John Fottrell, so far as regards Great Britain, but not 
Ireland, and for developing and introducing the same to the 
public, and re-selling the patent rights, goodwill of business, &c., 
to a company at a largely increased price. Each shareholder 
in the syndicate will share proportionately in the profit made 
on the re-sale. 

THE National Provincial Bank of England, Norwich, is 
warmed and ‘ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

MEssrs. WINFIELDS, LIMITED, have been successful in 
securing an important order for wrought ironwork for Colonel 
North’s residence, Avery Hill, Eltham, Kent. 

A CARVED oak pulpit has been completed by Mr. Cavendish 
Lemon, of Aberystwith, in the Perpendicular style, for Holy 
Trinity Church, Aberystwith. The architects are Messrs. 
Middleton, Prothero & Phillott, Cheltenham. Mr. Lemon 
has also designed and constructed an ecclesiastical carved 
oak cabinet, in the Decorated style, as a present to the 
Countess of Lisburne on her marriage with Lord Amherst. 

THE ventilation of the new asylum at Menstone has been 
carried out on Kershaw’s system, the patent pneumatic venti- 
lator being adopted for the removal of vitiated air. 

NEGOTIATIONS are still in progress for the acquisition and 
working by a syndicate on the same lines as the Cheshire Salt 
Union of a number of the slate quarries in Carnarvonshire and 
Merionethshire, and several proprietors of the smaller quarries 
The principal 
quarries at Llanberis and Bethesda are not likely to join in the 
combination. At the former trade continues brisk, but at the 
latter the weekly working days are limited to five, and the men 
complain greatly about the low rate of wages. The scheme for 
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the acquisition of the writing-slate manufactories in North 
‘Wales, on behalf of a syndicate, appears to have been aban- 
-doned., 


AT a meeting of the Tunstall Local Board on Wednesday 
the Jubilee Building Committee recommended that 9504. be 
paid on account to Messrs. Yorke & Goodwin, the contractors. 
The tenders of Messrs. Bradford & Co., Manchester, for 
laundry engineering and steam piping, &c., and Messrs. Homan 
& Rogers, Manchester, for girders and cementwork at the 
baths, were accepted ; and also that of the latter firm for the 
flooring of the Free Library building. The surveyor reported 
that in order to secure good foundations for the Jubilee 
buildings it was necessary to increase the depths of the walls 
and the excavations generally, and it would be desirable also to 
form subways round the swimming-tank. The committee 
recommended the work to be done. The recommendations 
were agreed to. 


A GRAND five-light painted glass window has been placed 
in the east end of Aberavon Church. The window has been 
carried out by Mr. Dixon, of London, under the direction of 
Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, of Llandaff, the subject being 
“The Adoration of the Magi.” Messrs. Kempson & Fowler 
are also engaged upon an elaborate reredos for the same 
church, the constructional part of which is being worked by 
Mr. Clarke, of Llandaff, in alabaster and marble. A con- 
siderable portion of it was exhibited at the Art Exhibition in 
connection with the Church Congress at Cardiff. The sculp- 
ture for the reredos is being modelled and carved in white 
marble by Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A. A new pulpit, chancel 
seats and floors have also been designed by Messrs. Kempson 
& Fowler, and these, it is expected, will be executed by the 
time the reredos is finished. 


The new Hotel Métropole now being erected opposite the 
pier at Brighton is to be fitted with a complete system of 
elevators, consisting of two suspended hydraulic passenger- 
lifts, each to raise eight persons, and running from basement to 
sixth floor, a height of 96 feet, the cars being raised by four 
steel-wire ropes and special patent safety apparatus and 
governor gear ; one hydraulic luggage lift, five hydraulic service 
lifts, one hydraulic kitchen lift, two direct-acting basement lifts, 
four hand-power dinner and service lifts, and one hydraulic 
cellar lift of special design, from cellar to yard level. The 
hydraulic lifts are to be worked by water from a tank at the top 
of the building, which will be delivered into the tank by two 


double-cylinder direct-acting steam pumps, with all the neces- 
sary pipes and connections. The whole of this plant will be 
constructed and erected by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., of Fal- 
mouth Road, London, S.E, who are also erecting hydraulic 
passenger and service lifts at the Hdétel Métropole, Monte 
Carlo, which is to be opened shortly. 

THE tender of Messrs. Parkinson & Bower for the construc- 
tion of an intercepting sewer in Queen’s Road, Halifax, for the 
sum of 2,762/., has been accepted by the Town Council, and 
the Gas Committee have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
| Clapham Brothers, Keighley, for an Eclipse washer scrubber, 
at the price, including fixing, of 1,1852. : 

A LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD Inquiry was held on October 4 
at Gravelly Hill, near Birmingham, and presided over by Mr. 
Arnold Taylor, engineering inspector. The Aston Rural 
Sanitary Authority applied for powers to borrow 5,000/. for the 
sewerage of a part of the Erdington and Witton special 
drainage district. Mr. W. H. Radford, sanitary engineer, 
Nottingham, is the engineer for the scheme, and he explained 
the plans. 


SALE OF BUILDING AND ACCOMMODATION LAND AT 
MEOPHAM, KENT. 


AT the Old Falcon Hotel, Gravesend, on Wednesday last, the 
oth inst., Messrs. Osborn & Mercer, the well-known London 
firm of land agents and auctioneers, held an important sale of 
land in this district. The property offered for sale formed that 
part of the Meopham Court Estate in the immediate vicinity of 
the railway station, the land being especially valuable as offering 
exceptional sites for the erection of residences and business 
premises, for which there has been a great and increasing 
demand in recent years. The residential portion of the 
property, comprising Meopham Court and about 4oo acres of 
land, was lately sold by the same firm to Mr. Tweddell, 
of Faversham. A cold luncheon was provided at two o'clock, 
after which the company immediately adjourned to the sale-room, 
where there was a very large attendance. Altogether about 
170 acres were offered in 28 lots. The biddings for some of 
the lots were very spirited, and the prices realised in 
most cases eminently satisfactory. Lot 3, 2 acres of building 
land near the station was sold to Mr. Walter for 2904. 


Lot 10, Ia. 2r. 29p., was purchased by Mr. Larcomb 
for 2207, and Lot 11—Ia. Ir. 37p.—went to the same 
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gentleman for 2107. Lot 12, comprising a little over 12 acres, 
some distance away, was sold to Messrs. Cobb, for Mr. Smith 
filacteis, for 4352. Lot 14, a small field of about I acre, sur- 
rounded. by land belonging to Mr. Smith Masters, created a 
considerable amount of competition between that gentleman’s 
agent and Mr. Larcomb, the latter eventually being  suc- 
cessful with a bid of 552 Lot 15, Hook Green Farm, 
with a capital house, buildings, and 21 acres, was sold to 


Mr. Philpot for 1,100/, Lot 16, a small farmhouse, 
two cottages, and 7a. 2r. 5p., was sold to Mr. Buggs 
for 5052. Lot 17, which comprised about 18 acres of 


land, became the property of Mr. Cogswell, the owner of the 
adjoining property, at 7152. Lot 18, adjoining the station, and 
comprising 2 acres, had previous to the auction been sold to 
the Vestry of St. Mary, Newington, who are the tenants. 
Lot 24, two cottages and a piece of arable land, Ia. Ir. IIp, 
was started at 200/. by Mr. Cogswell, and by rapid bids of Io/. 
and 5/. each went up to 310/, when it was knocked down to 
Mr. Larcomb. Lot 27, Nos. 1, 2, 3,and 4 Kent Terrace, near 
Meopham Green, fetched 750/., the purchaser being Mr. Cogs- 
well. Lot 28, three pairs of cottages with gardens at Priest- 
wood, was bought by Mr. Buggs for 3657. We understand 
that many inquiries were made after the sale respecting the 
unsold lots, some of which it is anticipated will very shortly 
change owners. 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S FEES ON CHAMBERS. 


ON Friday last the case of C, F. Hayward, district surveyor of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields and Bloomsbury, v. Messrs. Sandon 
Brothers, was heard in the Bow Street Police Court before Mr. 
John Bridge, magistrate. It was brought for the recovery of fees 
under Sect. xxvii., Rules 2 and 3, of the Metropolitan Building 
Act. Mr. Morten appeared for the defendants. It appeared 
that the defendants had erected residential chambers and shops 
on the site of five houses in Hart Street and Museum Street, 
consisting of four shops, with separate entrances fronting in 
Hart Street, and a set of chambers with entry in Museum 
Street, and a similar set of chambers next St. George’s Church. 
The chambers to main building consist of ten separate sets of 
chambers entered from Hart Street, with one staircase to the 
different floors, and the area of the building exceeded 3,600 
feet. The fees claimed were on each separate set of chambers 
or rooms, amounting to 56/. 5s. The defendants claimed that 


= 


under Sect. xlix. only one fee should be charged, there being 
but one building, although divided by fireproof divisions, and 
one notice given for the whole. The magistrate decided that 
each separate set of chambers and shops must be deemed a 
separate building under Sect. xxvii, Rules 2 and 3, and the 
charge of a fee for each separately was correct. He, therefore, 
ordered that the full amount of the claim should be paid forth- 
with and costs. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


On Tuesday the session of this Institute was opened at the 
Institute’s rooms, Margaret Street, W., when Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick, vice-president, read an address on “‘ The General History 
and Principles of Sanitation.” 

Sir E. Chadwick began his address by referring to the 
earliest-known traces of sanitary science. Conditions of really 
high sanitation were found among certain nomadic tribes in 
New Guinea, who probably resembled the first nomads, 
Abraham and Lot. The cave-dweller, on the contrary, lived 
in conditions as insanitary as those of the foul modern slum. 
The terrible scourging plagues that occurred amongst the 
Greeks, as at Athens, were evidences of low sanitary condi- 
tions ; and there were then imperfect means for the collection 
and distribution of water. Yet there were very early sanitary 
principles described in the Mosaic provisions with reference to 
the Israelitish camp for removing and burying excreta. One 
of the thirty commandments of the Egyptian code was, “ Thou 
shalt not pollute the river.” The Mosaic ordinances for the 
instruction of the priest as to the cleansing of the leprous 
house had their analogy for the condition of unwholesome 
houses in modern times. One leprous condition was the damp- 
ness of walls, and in England now the common bricks absorbed 
as much as a pint or pound of water. Diseases of the 
most serious character, such as consumption and rheumatism, 
were the constant effect of damp walls, which were fre- 
quently to be found in old houses as well as in those just 
newly built. The Mosaic ordinance that every man should 
come clean within the camp and should “ wash himself with 
water” would accomplish the great factor for the prevention of 
disease and economy of force, by the provision, which might 
now be introduced, of washing with tepid water. The high 
Order of the Bath was in fact the order of the washed. In 
early times some of the knights took to washing themselves, 
and kept themselves apart from the unwashed. This purifica- 
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For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Strs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, anc 


top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 
for the above-mentioned purposes. 


them to any other that I have seen or used 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


I remain, yours obediently, 
R. DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
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ion led to their being constituted a religious order in the reign 
of Henry IV. As late as George I. vigils were kept, and the 
knights met together in baths. ‘The conditions of insanitation 
prevalent after the Conquest might be seen in the Norman 
castles. Those strongholds must have had a double death-rate, 
equal to that of the worst of slums. It appeared from history 
that when population was exceedingly thin and unmassed, life, 
even in the very highest conditions of society, was short, even 
compared with the present defective conditions. The mean 
age of death of English monarchs from William the Conqueror 
to Henry VIII. was fifty-five, excluding seven monarchs who 
were slain. From that time tothe time of Queen Anne the 
mean age was not more than fifty. The beginning of the sani- 
tary advance of population as well as of animals was by land 
drainage ; and it was proved that where the subsoil drainage of 
the sites of towns had been effected phthisis was reduced by 
one-half, and there was a corresponding reduction in the 
diseases of animals. The experiences of land drainage were 
of vast importance for colonisation, for it was demon- 
strated that where emigrants were located on undrained land 
fully half their children died from insanitary conditions soon 
after their fifth year. One large advance recently made in 
Sanitary power beyond that of the Greeks, or a portion of them, 
must be noted. By a law of Sparta every child was examined 
at birth, and all the weaklings were destroyed. In the present 
time large numbers of the children born in the slums and of 
criminal parents would at once be destroyed by the law of 
Sparta ; but by consulting the experience of the best district 
half-time schools it was found that by the application of modern 
Sanitary science to children in their earliest infancy the weak- 
lings were preserved and made good and profitable subjects in 
a strengthened and prolonged after-life. The great principle 
of sanitation upon which it was necessary to insist was circula- 
tlon versus stagnation. The only true and vital sanitary plan 
was the drawing away at every moment, by an increasing 
central mechanical power, all the dead human and other 
animal excreta of communities, and the casting of such excreta 
upon the land undecomposed, so that they might through the 
intermediate work of plants break out into life again, and give 
sustenance to man and animals. An examination of the work 
of the past seemed to open out a great future, especially for the 
working classes of the population. Under sanitation every 
family might some day be provided with a dwelling-house well 
drained, well warmed, well ventilated, well lighted, well sup- 
plied with water, and with all comforts for the preparation of 


food and for the enjoyment of wholesome repose. More might 
be suggested were luxury taken into account, but a long ex- 
perience proved the existence of many cross dangers from 
luxury ; and luxury would of itself follow comfort fast enough 
to be compatible with safety. 

A vote of thanks to Sir E. Chadwick for his paper was then 
cordially agreed to, and Sir E. Chadwick having briefly re- 
sponded, the proceedings terminated. 


THE GLOBE MILL, 


WE have just had an opportunity of inspecting the Mill which 
has been erected by the Globe Mill Company, Blomfield House, 
E.C., for the firm of Messrs. Gibbs & Co. Grays, Essex. 
Some account of the visit will be of interest to our readers, as 
the Mill is quite unique as a specimen of crushing machinery, 
while as regards action and working power notable features are 
seen in the ease and rapidity with which its work is accom- 
plished. 

To follow the course of our inspection briefly, the clinkers 
are conveyed from the kilns, and after being weighed are 
thrown into the rock-breaker. This breaker is fitted with 
specially constructed jaws, with 3-inch pitch, that break up the 
clinkers into fragments of 14 inches to 2 inch. At the first 
stage of the proceedings, unburnt material may be picked out, 
but any that escapes notice and passes through the breaker 
gets blown out at one point of its progress through the 
machinery. From the breaker the material is delivered through 
a lofty elevator up to the top of the building, and is then run by 
means of a revolving carrier into a large collecting and feeding 
hopper. The carrier, by revolving, secures a gentle and steady 
flow of the matter at a slight inclination; a fixed carrier 
would have necessitated a steep pitch with a heavier fall to 
prevent stoppages. The collecting hopper has a holding 
capacity of 25 tons, so that enough of the rough material 
can be stored to enable the Mill to be kept at work, if 
necessary, through the night, without having to run the crusher. 
From the storage hopper the material to be ground passes into 
a small hopper below, and thence into the feeding tray to be 
delivered direct into the Mill. The movement of the feeding 
tray is regulated at will by the attendant by means of a lever 
with link motion, placed in a handy position in front of the 
machine, 

Extraneous matter is not supposed or intended to be present 
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gear for quick stoppage. On stoppage the Mill is left quite 
clear, and ready again for an immediate start. 


in the material fed into the Mill, but on one occasion an Iron 
hammer head, and on another a piece of iron bar about 
12 inches long, by accident fell in, no harm or inconvenience 
resulting except to the intruding articles themselves. f 

To describe the Mill roughly, it may be stated that in the 
interior are two vertical revolving discs, which are adjustable. 
These discs lightly grip a ball weighing about 240 lbs., and 
revolve it on an annular path, crushing the material to the 
required fineness. It has been found that in grinding 800 tons 
of material the ball wears away about {ths of an inch. The 
elastic discs are adjustable in order to meet this wear of the 
ball, and the adjustment can be easily regulated by means of 


nuts on the outside of the Mill. There is also between 
the discs a flexible buffer which gives a certain amount 
of play allowing for the rise and fall of the ball. By 
the agency of a peculiarly constructed and powerful fan, 
making 1,100 revolutions per minute, the powdered material is 
mpelled up a shaft in a uniform cloud. No screen whatever is 
employed, but the slower the velocity at which the fan is 
worked, the greater the degree of fineness obtained. The 
guaranteed scale gives the equivalent as t5 per cent. residue on 
100 mesh, but even a greater degree of fineness is if required 
obtainable. It has been found that no ordinary fan will stand 


the jwork, the fan employed being constructed with specially 
designed periphery and blades, 


The Millis fitted with fast-and-loose pulleys, and with belt 


The details of the Globe Mill machinery in every part have 
evidently been most carefully designed, and it may be noted 
that the construction may be varied as required, to suit the 
space and circumstances of the premises where it is to be 

ut up. r 
B The cement on being exhausted from the Mill by the fan is 


collected in a large receiver, up to which the exhaust shaft 
leads. : 
| again is a third receiver. ; 
a funnel-shaped shoot from which sacks can be filled with the 


From this receiver it passes to a second, beyond which 
The receivers terminate below with 


y 


cement. The construction of the receivers, to give an example, 
may be varied in this way; they may be combined in one and 
fitted with baffles for separating the cement into the needed 
gradations of fineness. The whole apparatus is certainly a most 
perfect and ingenious application of mechanism to industrial 
purposes. 

This sketch of the Globe Mill, however, would not be com- 
plete without a brief estimate of its work as compared with that 
done by millstones. The turn-out of the Globe Mill guaranteed 
by the Company is 25 cwt. per hour, with a residue of 15 
per cent. on a sieve of 10,090 holes per square inch mesh. 
Actually, 35 cwt. per hour is being turned out, and as much 
as 49 cwt. per hour has been done. Even this does not reach 
the limit of power, as over 50 cwt. per hour could be turned 
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out, amounting to over 300 tons in six days, working 20 hours 
a day. Grinding to the same degree of fineness with a pair of 
millstones, it is problematical whether a turn out of 5 cwt. per 
hour could be obtained for four consecutive hours. More- 
over, the millstones, if run continuously at this fineness, 
must be re-dressed every five hours, while the ball in 
the Globe Mill will grind 600 to 800 tons before it requires 
ohanging, the time needed for the change being one hour, 
and the cost of a ball being about 30s. per cwt. Another 
disadvantage of millstones is the much greater loss of weight 
in the cement. With the ball as used in the Globe Mill a 
weight of 118 lbs. per bushel, weighed through a hopper, is 
obtained. This is, however, a low estimate, as the weight 
has reached as high as 125 lbs. per bushel. Millstones, more- 
ever, produce dust, which the Globe Mill does not. The 
clinkers being ground to a fineness of 15 per cent. residuum 
on a 10,000 hole mesh, a mixture of 1 of cement to 3 parts of 
standard sand will give a result at twenty-eight days of 350 lbs. 
to 4co lbs, to the square inch compared with cement ground by 
ether processes to a fineness of Io per cent. residuum ona 
5,800 hole mesh, giving a result at twenty-eight days of about 
230 lbs. to the square inch, the cement weighing about 114 lbs. 
to the bushel. 

With reference to this Mr. Henry Faija, M.Inst.C.E., the 
teading authority on cement, in his report, states the tests with 
meat cement may be considered practically the same, while an 
enormous gain is shown in favour of the cement ground by the 
Globe Mill when gauged with sand. Such results speak for 
themselves, and the advantages gained thereby are obvious. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND BUILDING 
CONTRACTS MONOPOLY. 
THE following memorial from London builders to the members 
of the London School Board was presented by Mr. A. G. 
Cook and Mr. E. Barnes at the first sitting after the recess 
yesterday :— 
To the Chairman and Members of the London School Board. 

The respectful memorial of us, the undersigned ratepayers 
and tradesmen, carrying on their respective businesses in 
London, showeth :— 


I. That between the dates of December 17, 1885, and | 


February 21, 1889, allthe works necessary to general repairing 


and painting the London Board schools were carried out in 
accordance with the terms of a resolution passed by your- 
honourable Board. The wording of such resolution is as 
follows :— 

“That at least ten days’ public notice shall be given, by ad- 
vertisement, inviting tenders for all further contracts for I00/,. 
and upwards, and the Board shall require sufficient security for 
the due performance of such contract.” 

2. That upon February 21, 1889, the following resolution 
was passed by your honourable Board :— 

“That, as far as regards tenders for the erection of new. 
schools, or enlargement of schools, and also general repairs to 
or painting of schools, the following resolution of the Board 
of December 17, 1885, be rescinded.” 

3. That the effect of your honourable Board in passing this 
resolution to rescind that of December 17 has been that to 
seven builders only have been given all the repairs to the 
schools and furniture, and painting of the schools; and to 
twelve builders, including some of the seven herein alluded to, 
as we are informed, all the new buildings and enlargements. 

4. Your memorialists respectfully urge that the establish- 
ment by you of such a system of close contracting as that by 
which, in the first instance, to seven firms only, and in the second 
instance to twelve firms only, inclusive, would be given the whole 
of the work necessary to the schools is inimical to their inte- 
rests as ratepayers and tradesmen, and they ask that, notwith- 
standing the resolution passed by your honourable Board, 
February 21, 1889, you will immediately adopt some plan that, 
in its effect, will secure to your memorialists opportunities for 
them to again tender, from time to time, fer all works, in 
accordance with the resolution of the Board, passed on 
December 17, 1885. 

Many of your memorialists have been for a number of 
years working for your Board (they were recommended by 
honourable members) to carry out atthe schools work that 
could not be tendered for ; and being without knowledge of 
complaint as to their efficiency, consider that after so many 
years’ connection with your Board.in carrying into completion 
the work entrusted to them, the mere fact of their being now 
so publicly excluded by you implies a stigma upon their 
characters. ; 

And your memofialists respectfully request you will, at the 
earliest possible date, receive a deputation in order that they 
may lay before you their objections to their being excluded 
from executing work for your honourable Board. 
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Trusting that our requests may be granted, we are, ladies 


and gentlemen, yours respectfully, 


LAWRENCE STEVENS, L.C.C., Chairman. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN MANCHESTER. 


THE annual general meeting of the life members and annual 


subscribers of the Manchester Technical Sc 


Institution was held in the school last week, Mr. Oliver 


Heywood, the president, in the chair. 
The annual report o 


The classes of this department continue 


The number of students enrolled in the day registers was II5, 
of whom 67 were women, the remainder being students from 
engineering, manual, and weaving schools, and students speci- 
The evening students numbered 282, 


ally studying for design. 
as against 221 last year, an increase of 
those mainly who are engaged in employme 
ledge of industrial design. Three hund 


advanced drawings, designs, and models were sent up to South 


Kensington. 


Department for Builders Work. 


This very important feature of the te 


school shows most Satisfactory progress. 


offered is greatly appreciated not only by 


articled pupils of architects and surveyors, who very readily 
avail themselves of the opportunities they afford for gaining a 
sound acquaintance with the practical details of builders’ work. 
The subjoined figures give the number of students registered in 


the various classes :— 


Geometry . ’ : 
Building construction , 
Carpentry and joinery. 
Metal-plate work 
Plumbers’ work , 
Masonry and bricklaying - 
Staircase making 
Builders’ quantities 
Practical joinery. . 
Elementary architecture 
Surveying and levelling 


f the Council, a very lengthy document, 
being taken as read, was adopted. The following details relate 
to the classes of design, building, and engineering. 


Art Drawing and Design. 


These classes are amongst the largest, if they are not the very 
first in point of numbers, of any in the country, and serve to 
illustrate the eagerness with which the technical instruction 
they offer is sought by those engaged in the building trades. 
With the object of making the utmost possible provision for 
the satisfactory teaching of plumbing the Council have, at an 
expense of 100/, fitted up a workshop supplied with all the 
needful requisites for instruction in practical plumbing, which, 
combined with the theoretical instruction in the chemistry and 
physics of gas and water supply, and in the principles and 
methods of sanitation, gives to plumbers the fullest opportunity 
of acquiring a satisfactory knowledge of the science of their 
trade. 


hooland Mechanics’ 


Theoretical and Practical Engineering. 

This department continues to show most satisfactory pro- 
gress. The number of students both day and evening has 
increased, and the arrangements for instruction and training 
have been greatly improved, especially by the addition of 
numerous sectional models of details of machines for use in the 
classes for mechanical drawing and design, as well as by the 
acquisition of additional machine tools and appliances. During 
the vacation an additional room kas been equipped as a smithy 
to contain four smiths’ hearths, and the room has also been 
arranged as a shop for floor and bench moulding. The engineer- 
ing course for day students has been attended by seventy-four 
students, of whom upwards of fifty have taken the full course of 
theoretical and practical work. The Council would be glad if 
parents where their sons show aptitude for the business of an 
engineer would, to a greater extent than now, allow them to 
remain for the full two years’ course. The value of the pre- 
liminary training which is given to these youths before entering 
the workshop is becoming better understood and recognised, 
and one of the large engineering firms in the district recently 
allowed a student to reckon his two years’ instruction to count 


to be well attended. 
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become skilled and competent engineers. More than forty of 
the day students have entered the workshops of various 
engineering firms, such, for example, as the London and North- 
Western, and Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railways, 
Messrs. Mather & Platt, Messrs. Beyer, Peacock & Co., Messrs. 
Craven Bros., Limited, Messrs. Richards & Co., Limited, 
Messrs. C. L. Baker & Co., Messrs. Nasmyth & Wilson, 
Messrs. Laird Bros., &c., and so. far as is known, all are doing 
well. During the year the students have made an additional 
hand-turning lathe, as well as other appliances, and are now 
engaged in fitting in another drill. The equipment of the 
school now comprises vices for thirty students, one screw- 
cutting lathe, seven hand-turning lathes, one planing machine, 
one slotting machine, one shaping machine, two drilling 
machines, four smiths’ hearths, moulding benches, and other 
appliances. The following figures show the number enrolled in 
the various evening engineering classes :—Practical plane and 
solid geometry, 118 ; machine construction and drawing, 196 ; 
applied mechanics, 222; steam and the steam-engine, IOI ; 
mechanical engineering, lecture course, 13; tool, lecture 
course, 5 ; practical engineering, 44; machine construction 
and drawing—Openshaw, 70 ; applied mechanics—Openshaw, 
16; steam and the steam-engine—Openshaw, 13; machine 
construction and drawing—Newton Heath, 11. Total number 
enrolled, 809. The figures represent a total of more than 500 
individual students. The advanced and honours classes in the 
various subjects, which it is the special object of the 
school to encourage and maintain, have been exceedingly 
wellattended. The number of students entered for the evening 
practical course in engineering has increased from 29 to 44, 
but the Council would be glad to see this number largely 
exceeded. The workshop is well equipped, and the course of 
practical instruction in fitting and turning, together with the 
opportunity offered for gaining an intimate acquaintance with 
the details and use of machine tools, is exceedingly valuable to 
draughtsmen who have no opportunity of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of engineering, and to artisans who are confined to 
one class of work. The Council have again to thank the 
Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-operative Society for 
their kindness in placing at the disposal of the Council free of 
charge their room at Openshaw for classes in machine-drawing 
and applied mechanics and steam. These classes have been 
attended by 70 students in machine-drawing, Io in applied 
mechanics, 13 in steam, as against 79, 23, and 14 respectively 
last year. They have also to thank the Lancashire and York- 


shire Railway Company for the use of a room at the carriage 
works at Newton Heath for classes in rail carriage building, 
and machine and building construction and drawing, which 
have been attended by 15 students. The figures above 
mentioned bear eloquent and convincing testimony to the 
earnest desire of our young mechanics to take advantage of the 
facilities offered for obtaining a better knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and the practice of their craft. This is often done under 
circumstances of great difficulty, caused by overtime and 
distance. 


“HELIOS’’ HEATING AND VENTILATING STOVE. 


IN the accompanying sketch is shown a section of the “ Helios # 
stove as constructed for use in a room, for fitting in chimney- 
piece like an ordinary fireplace, and, though enclosed, a full 
view of the fire is enjoyed. The advantages of the stove are 
that it consumes its own smoke, that it gives out any desired 
amount of heat, free from noxious or disagreeable elements, as 
the warm air is perfectly pure and constantly, though imper- 
ceptibly, changing ; that it is clean, as no chimney-sweeping 
practically is required and but a slight amount of unburnt 
matter in the shape of ashes remains—in fact, 90 per cent. of 
coal is found to be consumed; also that it is economical in 
consumption. In a trial made at Hughes Field Board School, 
where one of Heim’s patent Helios replaced an open fire-grate, 
it was found that the Helios consumed 51 lbs. of ordinary coal 
in 10 hours against 80 lbs, consumed in the same time by the 
open grate, giving out also greater heat than the latter. The 
stove was severely tested at the Smoke Abatement Institution 
with the best of results, and in the authorised report, dated 
March 13, 1888, Mr. Clark, the testing engineer, says of the 
Helios and of the Hestia stoves :—“ Both these stoves stand, 
in point of economy of fuel and efficiency, in the first rank. 
The fires burned with perfect continuity and regularity, and 
were practically automatic.” In the same report it also says of 
the Helios that in lighting the fire “smoke of from No. 2 to 
No. 33 of the smoke abatement scale was discharged at the top 
of the chimney, but in the course of twenty minutes the smoke 
entirely ceased, and the chimney remained entirely smokeless 
during the remainder of the trial.” These Helios chimney- 
piece stoves are sightly in appearance. They will run for hours 
without attention or replenishing, and can be kept alight for 
that matter all the year through by filling up at requisite 
intervals of time the automatic feeding hopper B through the 
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opening F. The whole of the gases and smoke are consumed 
in the fire chamber, the flames and light of which are plainly 
visible to the occupants of the room, who thus enjoy what few 
care to dispense with, the cheerful sight of the actual fire. The 
principle of this stove is based on the old and sound principle 
that the air introduced to the fire must be hot air, not cold air. 
By an ingenious construction, which we have not space now to 
enter into, the stove is enabled to fulfil its functions, the room 
is heated equally throughout and maintained at a comfortable 
temperature, while the air, as before said, is constantly chang- 
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ng. By another adaptation of the Helios, the whole house and 

allthe rooms can be heated, and the temperature regulated 
throughout as required. The Hestia is a closed stove, without 
visible fire, the excellence and efficiency of which can be spoken 
of in equal terms. It might be mentioned in conclusion 
that in a room warmed by these stoves no part of the room, if 
tested by a thermometer, will be found to vary more than one 
degree in temperature. 


THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS OF GLASGOW. 


ON Monday evening the new Municipal Buildings of Glasgow 
were formally opened with an inaugural conversazione. 

The Lord Provost said he considered it indeed a very high 
honour to have the privilege on that, the evening on which the 
opening of their new Municipal Buildings was taking place, to 
welcome the citizens of Glasgow to their own house. Travellers 
had often been surprised in going through their comparatively 
poor country of Scotland to find in it many splendid cathedrals 
and abbeys which in former times, and even still, bore the 
marks of not only magnificent design, but most perfect work- 
manship ; and he thought they had within their city a specimen 
of one of those cathedrals which, if not the largest in size, was 
one of the most perfect in preservation. In travelling through 
Scotland, as well, it would be found that there were not a few 
stately old palaces and noble castles, testifying to the ability 
and enterprise of those who were at the head of Scottish affairs 
in former times. But nowhere, so far as he knew, would they 
find any municipal buildings of ancient date worthy of the 
name, whereas in the Low Country it was impossible to travel 
far without finding as they passed town after town a Rathhaus 
or Guildhall, handsome in its ornaments and spacious in its 
dimensions, and which probably bore within it treasures, 
Medizval paintings, and articles of sufficient moment and value 
to arouse the interest of the traveller. But they might go from 
Maidenkirk to John o’ Groats in travelling through Scotland 
without finding anything of the kind. Although their building 
was SO very new, he trusted that in future it would be sufficiently 
important to arrest the traveller, and he hoped that in following 
as they were doing the example so well set by such cities as 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, that they were pro- 
viding for them and for themselves a building worthy of the 
great city of Glasgow. It was true that several travellers two 
hundred years ago spoke with praise of the Tolbooth of those 
days. One in particular, an Englishman, who wrote in the 
year 1651, spoke of it as a sumptuous building, large and lofty, 
the paragon of beauty of the west. But judging from the pic- 
tures of that Tolbooth which had come down to modern times, 
he was afraid that traveller must have been received with so 
much hospitality as to lead him to speak of it with the, warmth 
and partiality of friendship, because on examining it fairly it 
bore but little to recommend it as a building of architectural 
beauty; but such as it was, with the addition of the Town 
Hall, it served, as its predecessor had done, for well-nigh 
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two hundred years to fulfil all the public purposes con- 
nected with Glasgow. It was at once the Council Chamber, 
the receipt of custom, the Justiciary Hall, the Burgh 
Hall, and the jail. He was afraid a very considerable portion 
of it was applied to the latter purpose. At last, in 1810, the 
city had progressed so much that it was found necessary to 
look out elsewhere for accommodation, and those buildings 
which stiil existed adjacent to the Green were erected to serve 
the purpose of the civil, the judicial, and commercial business 
of Glasgow. The Council Hall entered at No. 1 East Clyde 
Street, and for fully 30 years the Town Council met there. The 
only person living, so far as he was aware, who was present 
officially within those buildings when they were used for Town 
Council purposes was their venerable council officer, Mr. James 
Brown. In 1842 it was found that it was impossible to remain 
any longer in the then Council Chambers, and accordingly the 
foundation-stone of the buildings in Wilson Street was laid by 
the late Lord Provost, Sir James Campbell, whose son he was 
glad to say was with them that night, but even in the larger 
buildings erected in Wilson Street there was not very long much 
comfort or much room. Two years after they had entered 
upon possession, the administration of the police, with its watch- 
ing and lighting and its various departments of service, came 
under the surveillance of the Town Council, and immediately 
after Gorbals, Calton, and Anderston, three independent burghs, 
were included within the city bounds. Not only that, but in 
rapid succession the Loch Katrine scheme, the Parks and 
Galleries Trust, the Improvement Trust, the Gas Trust, and the 
Act for the formation of tramways followed hard upon each 
other, and it was absolutely necessary that the Council should 
find other quarters. Accordingly, in 1874, they removed to 
the buildings which had up to now been occupied, but they 
had no sooner got in there than it was found that they were 
“ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,” and in 1877 Lord Provost Sir 
James Bain made a motion, which was unanimously carried in 
the Town Council, that Parliamentary powers should be applied 
for to erect new municipal buildings. The Act was obtained in 
the following year under Sir William Collins, and the result of 
these proceedings was now found in the buildings in which 
they were assembled that night. No little time was lost in 
settling the design, and they must be aware it was not an easy 
matter when he reminded them that 125 sets of plans were 
submitted. It was a herculean task to determine the compara- 
tive merits of each, but Mr. Barry and Mr. Carrick had no diffi- 
culty in fixing on one as the most suitable and appropriate for 


the purpose, and in their choice of Mr. William Young’s design 
he thought the Council had every reason to be satisfied. He 
did not know anything about the first Tolbooth that was erected 
in Glasgow, but the second Tolbooth, and all the succeeding 
Council Chambers, had their foundation-stone laid by the 
Provost of the day, and it was most becoming indeed that one 
who had so ably performed the duties of his office, one to whom 
the citizens of Glasgow owed so much as Lord Provost Ure; 
should have been selected for the honour. Exactly six years 
ago yesterday the foundation-stone was laid with Masonic 
honours. The sun shone brilliantly, the gathering within George 
Square, and the assembly of the various trades gathered 
together, formed such an assemblage as probably had never 
before been seen in Glasgow. While it was calculated that 
there were many thousands of people on the streets of the 
city, it was also calculated that there were at the same time 
about fifty thousand within George Square. The buildings so 
auspiciously founded went on without any accident in the civic 
reign of his predecessor, Sir William M‘Onie, as well as in his 
own, and under the care of a committee specially appointed to 
watch over the erection, and with especially the devoted atten- 
tion of such men as Mr. Osborne and Treasurer Richmond, 
everything that could be done was done in order to insure a 
complete success. Of course, it was impossible for such a 
building as that was to escape criticism. They heard 
remarks made in regard to one point and another point ; 
but he thought, on the whole, every one, even the most 
severe critic, found much to admire, and many upon whosé 
opinions one was entitled to place reliance had praised it in the 
very highest degree. He thought they might regard it as 4 
triumph of architectural skill for Mr. Young, and he hoped he 
would long live to enjoy the fruits of the fame which he had 
earned through the erection of this noble structure. The official 
opening of the building took place, as they were aware, a year 
ago. On August 20, 1888, Her Majesty honoured them with a 
visit, and although the ceremony on the occasion was short and 
simple, still it was sufficient to associate Her Majesty’s name 
in all time coming with this the home of municipal :life in 
our city. Two days after, the Princess Beatrice visited and 
examined carefully all the principal rooms then completed, and 
two months ago they were honoured with a visit from the Shah 
of Persia, so that they had had within twelve months three 
royal visits to their City Chambers. He could not conclude 
without expressing the hope that while within these buildings 
ample space and convenience would be found for those who in 
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the future, whether as officials or as members of Town Council, 
were to carry on the work of the Corporation—without express- 
ing the hope that in the future there would always be pervading 
this Town Council the highest motives guiding them in the 
management of the city and the purest of aims. Through the 
divine blessing he trusted that their city might continue to 
prosper, and he hoped that in the future as in the past, as time 
wore on, more and more accommodation would be required for 
the purposes of the public, and though it might be in the far 
future, the time would arrive when even that splendid building, 
containing three times as much floorage as the building which 
they had left, would be found all too small, and it would be the 
part of his successor to open buildings even more palatial and 
equally worthy of the Glasgow of the future. 


PATENTS. 


{This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
~ Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


September 23. 

14963. Hugh Stanton, for ‘ Improvements in fire-resisting 
floors for buildings.” 

14997. Alfred Bishop, for “ Improvements in the method of 
burning lime, and in kilns therefor.” 

15005. Carl Rabitz, for “Improvements relating to wire 
netting for use in the manufacture of fireproof ceilings, walls, 
and the like, and for other purposes.” 

September 24. 

18055. Jabez Nall, for “Improvements in machines for boring 

long holes, endwise or crosswise, through or into thin wood.” 


September 25. 

15093. Robert Crone Wilford, for ‘“‘ Improvements in screw 
astenings for windows.” 

15115. William Joy, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
separating imperfectly disintegrated chalk and other matters 
from slurry prepared in wash mills, and other apparatus used 
for mixing and preparing slurry for the manufacture of cement, 
and improvements in cement kilns and in the method of load- 
ing or charging such kilns, and improvements in mills for 
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grinding cement, clinker, and other like matters, and in 
apparatus for separating the finer from the coarser particles of 
ground cement, clinker, and other like matters, and in the 
treatment of cement and apparatus for use in connection with 
the said treatment.” 

15131. Chester Cross and Arthur Ashwell, for “ Improve- 
ments in indicating fastenings for doors.” 


September 26. 

15140. Joseph Kaye, for “ Improvements in means for re- 
leasing and opening doors.” 

15146. John Empson, John Hewitt, and Francis Robert 
Baker, for “ Improvements in sockets, brackets, and fittings 
for window-rods and for similar purposes.” 

15174. Thomas J. Mercer, for “An improved automatic 
sash-fastener.” 

September 27. 

15192. Edward Bond, for “ Making an escape from the 
window of any house which shall be on fire.” 

15194. Elisha Harrison, for ‘‘ Improvements in and relating 
to revolving window shutters.” 

15220. James Samuel Reynolds, for “The prevention of 
return of smoke in chimneys, and for ventilation of houses, 
holds of ships, mines, &c.” ; 


September 28. 

15270. Percy Clapperton and Joshua Alexander Kay, for 
“An improved fastener for the sashes of windows, fanlights, 
and the like.” 

15273. Hugh Steven, for “Improvements in cooking range 
and other fire-grates.” 

September 30. 

15330. James Bently Howorth and Frederick Charles 
Howorth, for “Improvements in or connected with ventilating 
apparatus.” 

15337. Joseph Nasmith, for “Improvements in latches, 
catches, or similar fastenings for doors, windows, and similar 
purposes.” i 

15349. Edward Bond, for “ Escaping from the window of a 
house when on fire, called an improved domestic fire-escape.” 

15354. George Gordon Brodie and James Damrel Prior, for 
“ Improvements in cooking ranges.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. - 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 


LDL OI OOOO 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) 4o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : < : - Oo 0 6 
For Quarter Page ' : , , : - 210 0 
For Half Page . : : ' . : » 410 0 
For a Page 5 ; - : : - aay Ob (OrgO 
For tinch deep by 2} wide’, . . 7.0.7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two,Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAMAN.—Oct. 30.—For Alterations to Chapel. Mr. T. 
Roderick, Architect, Aberdare. 
ABERGAVENNY.—For Additions to Derrystone. Mr. E. A. 


Johnson, Architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, Abergavenny. 
BLAYDON-ON-TYNE.— Oct. 24.—For Building Board School, 
Teacher’s House, and Caretaker’s House. Mr. T. C. Nichol- 
son, Architect, 24 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
BOoTLE-cUM-LINACRE.—Oct. 23.—For Building Police 
Station and Magistrates’ Courts. Mr. C. J. Anderson, Archi- 
tect, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER 10 REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP. 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of: 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


BRADFORD. — Oct. 21.—For Building Weaving Shed. 
Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

BuEeNos Ayres.—Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons. 
F. Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 

CAapOXxTon.—Oct 21.—For Additional School Buildings 
and Master’s Residence. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Archi- 
tects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CHURCH.—Oct. 21.—For Building Stables, Cart-shed, &c. 
Mr. Walter Stirrup, Clerk to the Local Board, Church. 


CRAWLEY.—Oct. 22.—-For Building Inn, Hog’s Hill. Mr. 
William Buck, Architect, Horsham. 

CROMER.—Oct. 21.—For Building Town Hall. Mr. G. J. 
Skipper, Architect, Opie Street, Norwich. 

CULLOMPTON.—Oct. 23.—For Works at Bridge Mill. Mr. 


Alfred Wills, Architect, 2 High Belmont Road, Exeter. 

East PoRTLEMOUTH.—Oct. 26.—For Building Cottages 

and Cattle Shed. Mr. W. Barrons, 1 Weir View, Dartington, 
Totnes. 
_ FAREHAM.—Oct. 22.—For Building Engine and Boiler-house, 
Coal Store, Chimney Shaft, Cottage, &c., in Connection with the 
Water Supply. Mr. E. T. Hildred, Engineer, Southall, 
Middlesex. 

FARSLEY.—Oct. 18.—For Building Two Terrace Houses. 
Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, Architects, Idle. 

GARSTON.—For Building Police Station and Strong -rooms’ 
Mr. G. Holme, County Surveyor, 8 Westminster Chambers, 
Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 

GARW VALLEY.—For Building Eighteen Cottages. 
W. Thomas, Mining Offices, Bryn-awel, Aberdare. 

GLascow.—Oct. 19.—For Building Tenement Houses. 
Mr. J. Carrick, Master of Works, 74 Hutcheson Street, 
Glasgow. 


Mr. 


i 


: 


N.B._See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE |MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HANLEY.—Oct. 22.—For Adapting Institute for Technical 
Museum. Messrs. Wm. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. TENDERS. 
HORSFORTH.—For Building Chimney. Messrs. Richardson ABERCARN. 
& Co., Limited, Steel Works, Horsforth. For Additions to the Old Swan Inn, Abercarn, near Newport, 
HoLLoway.—For Extension of Tufnell Park Hotel: Mon., for Messrs. J. R. & T. A. Webb. Mr. GEORGE 
Messrs. Carter & Son, Architects, 541 Holloway Road. RossER, Architect, 20 High Street, Newport, Mon. 
KINGSTOWN.—Oct. 23.—For Buildings and Works in Quantities by Architect. . 
Forming People’s Park. Mr. J. Donnelly, Town Clerk, Kings- | W. Jones & Son, Newport. . . . .£580 0 o 
town. J. Pritchard, Pontymister, Mon, . 4 ‘ 9 53 5am 
LEEDS.—Oct. 21.—For Erection of Sheds for Cattle Show. | ©: F. MORGAN, Newbridge, Mon. (accepted) . 465 0 0 
Mr. J. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. ae BLACKPOOL, 
LLANDEGFAN.—Oct. 26.—For Building Board School. For Building House and Stable, &c., Whitegate Lane. Mr. 
Mr. R. G. Thomas, Architect, Menai Bridge. THOMAS HAIGH, Architect, 53 Church Street, Blackpool. 
LONDON CouNTy CouNCIL.—Oct. 22.—For General Works ae Ee Sih a ee 2 
and Repairs to Central Offices, Houses, and Premises, and He neth SP apr e ; : 5 : ; : re z a 
other Improvements to Artisans’ Dwellings, Parks, Fire Sta- W. Eave ea. : : ; ‘ : oe 5 a5 
tions, &c. The Clerk, Spring Gardens, S.W. ix "Pollard at ; : 3 ; ; ; re — 
MULLINGAR.—Oct. 24.—For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. FARD & BROWN (hecchied) 
Mr, Kaye Parry, Architect, 42 Dame Street, Dublin. BARD 4 1ERO Cea | Be he 


PLYMOUTH.—Oct. 22.—For Classrooms and Residence to BOSCOMBE. 


Board School, Treville Street. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Archi- | For Building Stables and Other Premises, Boscombe, for the 
tects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. Bournemouth Omnibus Company. Messrs. LAWSON & 


PONTYPRIDD.—Nov. 6.—For Building Board School, Hop- DONKIN, Architects, Bournemouth. Quantities by Archi- 
kinstown, for 200 Children. Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, tects. 
Pontypridd. Hughes, Bournemouth . : 2 : . £2,260 4 4 
PONTYPRIDD.—Oct. 22.—For Laundry and Washhouse at | George & Hardey, Bournemouth . . . 1,833 0 oO 
ee bead Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s py ES ae . Sy ene 5 2 
hambers, Cardiff. ucas, r 5 ( Re §, 
PORTCAWL.—For Building Two” Houses and Shops, Mr. Alt oe nen | rr yon fd ° 
P. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. J. White ‘Syehanacuaeg ‘9 a eek i 2 
ST. JAMES’s PARK.—Oct. 23.—For Foundations for pro- Batrow.& Entwisle, Bournemouth i ae 1645 ae: 
posed Admiralty Buildings. The Secretary, H.M. Office of | ¢ James, Bournemouth 4 1613 0 0| 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. iV Scorr, Parkstone (accepted) 1 | | 1475 0 0 
SWINDON.—Oct. 29.—For Building Board Schools. Mr. BURGH-BY-SANDS 
Se Binyon, Architect, Princes Street Chambers, Ips- For Building Masters House at Burgh, for the Burgh-by- 
wich. 


Sands School Board. Mr. GEO. ARMSTRONG, Architect, 
45 Lowther Street, Carlisle. Quantities by Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 


WARKWORTH.—Oct. 24.—For Building House. Mr. G. 
Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 


_ WIGAN.—Oct. 21.—For Building Business Premises. Thos. Lonsdale, Burgh-by-Sands, mason, brick- 

Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Wigan. layer, carpenter, plumber, &c. . “ : SPAT eT LO 
WOKING.—Oct. 25.—For Building Stabling. Mr. R. S. Ferguson, Carlisle, plasterer . ‘ : » -- 42520506 

Clamp, Architect, The Studio, Woking Station. C. Nanson, Carlisle, slater . « . . » 3228080 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE|ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS.|| -( wea. i 
ARCHITECTURAL, STUDIO. BUILDER’S Bailes Cae 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRy SQuaRE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


4 Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patentss ured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN FRICTION HOISTS 


ROOFING SLATES) rece aoterent 


fe 2 rob ‘Oy 
GIS Ras Ke 


= 


PATTERN. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, Ei 
= International Exhibition, 
JN. London, 1862. 
<i)\. “ Model Dwelling,’’ New- 


g| ARCH? SMITH’S 
*) uur seackeen. §) |SPRING HINGES, 


| 


1862 y \ 
ae #3) 
| 


DEEP OLIVE GREEN. “MODEL * PATTERN. 1h, . pau Tig 
DARK GREEN. } ; : 4 : 
: Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. Improved Design and Actin. |G. WRIGHT & CO. 
LIMITED, : —-— Have at the above address the largest Show- 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
WRITE FOR PRICES. Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
HENRY KING 4 [se pieces, Tiles, ee Gates, 
K j ” J viling, &c. 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND JANUS WORKS, QUEEN S ROAD, Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 


Coil Cases. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR BATTERSEA “ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


| TE GOA RANGE 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. = 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES < GIVEN, Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C.| WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BEVERLEY. DURHAM. 
For Taking Down and Rebuilding Portico of Guildhall, | For Partly Rebuilding Snowsgreenburn Bridge, for the Durham 
Beverley. County Council. Mr. WILLIAM CROZIER, jun., County 
G. & R, Pape : a 8 : =4£104 10° o Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Ve Selene atrranaes ©. oo,” MRE ey Pi L701 o!o 
BURNLEY. © W. Snowdon, Blackhill é . , : vt 727 Ob 0 
For Building Brick House, Greenhill. Mr. G. B. RAWCLIFFE, Milburn & Gibson, Blackhill : ’ . » 650 0 oO 
Architect, 5 Nicholas Street, Burnley. E. & J. R. Taylor, Benfieldside . ° . » 600 0 0 
Cudworth, mason, ; : SP Ue : Wilkinson, Westgarth & Son , ;. é + ,609 _ Or TO 
Brown, joiner fi F ; : A W. Forster & Son, Penshaw : : 7 502) 10m 6 
Owen & Co. , plumber . : , : ; 6 W. RIDLEY, Tow Law grea) : : » 490 0 O 
Rawlinson, plasterer . ae gosge ° 0 Engineer’s estimate 5D Oh 


Whitaker ‘& Schofield, tiler 


ee : : For Building Water-closet and Bath Block at County Asylum, 
ister, concrete : : : Sedgefield. Mr. WILLIAM CROZIER, jun., County Archi- 
tect, Shire Hall, Durham, 
CHELMSFORD. 

For Alterations to Premises formerly known as Orsett Police | W-& R, Blackett, Bishop Auckland. . «£747 0 0 
Station. Mr. CHARLES PERTWEE, Architect, Chelmsford. J. Kell, Durham ». ot pe Ph oy 
Mrs. Jas. Moss, Chelmsford : : ; . £304 18 0 "hae es GRADON, Durham (accepted) 9419 Oo 
pee E. Orfeur, Colchester 4 A ’ 2850.06.70 Eihtey & Son, Ne anaes: ee a piv oite 

Endl Ie CAR I r QO Ww ® ° 
J peas (ected) erst J. Chisman, Durham é : : ; . 2} 30} O10:0 
CHERTSEY. J. Laidler, Durham , a 2 Gly Xe) 
For New Wing to Huntington, Chertsey. Messrs. BEAN, DWINING & COOKE, Newcastle (accepted) . 4920 0 


BURNETT & ELDRIDGE, Surveyors, 14 Nicholas Lane. 


GRAVESEND. 
NESMYTH, Chertsey (accepted) . . . «£845 0 0| For Erection of New Tower, Copper House and Cellars, &c, 
at the Wellington Brewery, for Mrs. E. Walker. Mr. 
COVENTRY. 


ARTHUR , KINDER, , Architect, Suffolk House, Laurence 


For Repairs and Painting at the Whitley Stud Farm and Pountney Hill, Cannon Street. Quantities by Mr. 


Aldermoor Farm. Mr. E. J. PURNELL, City Surveyor, 


Alexander H. Kinder, 34 Clements Lane. 

Coventry. Herbert Stiff, Dover . £3598 ar.9 
W. J. Smith. R : . , . ’ -£146 0 Oo W. & E. Wallis, Gravesend 3,498 0 Oo 
Alfred Cave . : : . : 145 9 0 G. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone . . * Sst segO 10 
Whiteman & Son ‘ ; : . ‘ B90 O 50 Wall Bros., London . ; ; é : «- *}Z1GgsGn LO 
R. Barnacle . . . s we 107 I0 oO Multon & Wallis, Gravesend . 3,045 9 O 
W. WESTLEY (accepted : ' : ' meth O°. 0 W. H. ARCHER, Gravesend (accepted ) 3.03965 SF 3S 
H. B. Shaw* - 9I 90 0 

* Mr. Shaw sent in a revised fender of £121. GUILDFORD. 


For Alterations and Additions to Cottage, Shamley Green, 
near Guildford, for Captain Briscoe. Mr. T. C. BARRALET, 
Architect, Bridge Chambers, Richmond. 


DERBY. — 
For Alterations to Business Premises, situate 29 Victoria 


Street, Derby, for Mr. T. S. Ellin. Messrs. CouLrHuRST | Soole & Son A Rr lanai acs eS eh > 
& Booty, Architects and Surveyors, Derby. Holden Bros. ere : . » 448 0.0 
UPR gis LS” le ar . . : £225 0 Oo Brown. aes Ss aR é : » 431 0 O 
H. Vernon , ; : 3 : - < A TOR GW Oades Bros.. F : A « 375 9 O 
W. Eaton . Z : : . - : 193 3 0 CARMAN, Richmond (accepted ie : * 370 9 O 


tinf= 


TEOR” 


HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices, 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(@8- TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


SPECIALITE MEDIAEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


FIGURE). 


im 
1 


fs! ay ‘ ny DT er oT 


Dotan 


| CA iM LAY 


7 ier USTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, SY. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


81 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


AGENTS :— MANCHESTER. 
T. J. STURGEON & 00., 2 Broad St. Buildings, 
C 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Whari, 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HAMSTERLEY COLLIERY. LONDON. 

For Building House at Hamsterley Colliery. For the Erection of Workroom for Women at the Workhouse, ~ 
M. Cawthorne, Ebchester, mason ‘ ; o£ 170 0, 0 Harrow Road, Paddington, for the Guardians of Pad- 
W. Charlton, Ebchester, joiner . : ‘ 6 WG 5T 0 dington. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 
Hewitson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, slater . “| dt$7iiesor.o Leadenhall Street. ‘Quantities supplied. 

J. Peggin, Blackhill, plasterer ‘ nohS5ae0.¥O White & Son . : : , : ° - £2,084 no 
L. Unwin, Shotley Bridge, plumber : =) 934-08 O W. Johnson. : ‘ : . , » (1,880R 06 aa 
Leslie, Shotley Bridge, painter ; : : of S15). 6. 50 J. Martin . - . , , : . « TOh4émlaero 
R, Edwards, jun. , ; - ‘ : + we 1stedg eee 
HEADINGLEY. Simmonds; (07 4s -«, “a oe = »—a/ rn 

For Building Three Shops and Dwelling-houses, Otley Road, J. Edmunds . ; aes Rey: eh 
Headingley, for Mr. J. Rayton. Mr. T, BUTLER WILSON, F. Dupont. : - : . ' - i, 1 TO 5RRoneO 
Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. Shillitoe & Son. : . : : : « 1,730.00 
Accepted Tenders. G. E. Todd oe a eet 004 ame! 

Wilson, mason . . : : , ; £508 0 0 G. Stephenson . 5 . ' : ‘ « 51,693 “Ooo 
Hodson & Sons, joiner ‘ . , ginslosit 5 2O.4D Flew & Co. oes ‘ : : ' » 1,690 9 0 
W.-Pennington, plasterer 4. sins) we ert 3iaG 0 J.Hole .  . Re 
A hpreakia : : : f ; . 70 00 Whitehead & Goto t : : ‘ ‘ (/ 1,663)q0O 
G. Thompson, plumber ; ; , ecg oan IG J. O. Richardson 0 : : . ‘ «11,650! ocho 
Watson, Worsnop & Co. slater. ». +» « 35 0 o| RCox . : 0.) 10g }-1,696 pO 
Tillotson, painter. : é ‘ . 3 Haale SOS GIBBIN & SON, ‘Bayswater (accepted) ‘ 1,595' .D BD 
For Constructing Sewer and Formation of Street, for the 

INTAKE. Vestry of Mile End Old Town. Mr. J. M. KNIGHT, 

For the Masonry Work in Erection of Two Stone Houses, Surveyor, Vestry Hall. 

Intake, Sheffield. Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . e . «£2,189 'o oO 
W. Booker, Sheffield . : ° : F } ¥e47 Mo. 1 W. Wood, Mile End. . : : : i J232hOL7O 
W. Davidson, Sheffield - : . - .¥ 2077 Glo G. G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow . ; : 2,085: Ce 
J. FIDLER, Intake (accepted ) . ‘ : 2 #200! 40. 0 G. Bell, Tottenham . s ‘ » 1017 Do 

W. H. ‘Wheeler, Queen Victoria Street : s” TY63Mo0 10 
LEICESTER. . Woods & Co., Kingsland . ' e ™£,676>'O 0 

For Excavator, Mason, and Bricklayer Work in the Founda- J. JACKSON, Forest Gate (accepted) . : « ‘Tj634°%6" -o 

tions of Baths, for the Corporation of Leicester. For Constructing Brick Sewer, &c., Queensberry Mews West 
E. Tempest, Leicester . ; : : s- {11,8389 0 and Queensberry Place, for the Vestry of St. Mary 
F. Major & Son, Leicester 4 : ; ~) 1497 18 "0 Abbott’s, Kensington. Mr. W. WEAVER, Surveyor. 

Kirk, Knight & Co., Sleaford . : : » 1,450 0 0 Walton & Co., West Kensington : < -£410 0 Oo 
J. Evans, Ealing : : } F ; $107,950 "20. 40 W. Neave & Son, Paddington «. ‘ ° « | 398% 0' fo 
N. Elliott, Leicester . ° . . eet S15 0 40 Nowell & Robson, Kensington . ' , s 395 04/0 
a Longden & Son, Sheffield : = em ls300 1 9) J. Mears, South Kensington ; : ' 8369 “OMS 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester : ‘ - Hitln F0Q.aaO, 10 E. Rogers & Co, North Kensington . : » 303 noms 
S. & E. Bentley, ‘Leicester ‘ : ‘ f 2.20040. 0 R. Mayo, Limited, Brixton . ° . ‘ 0. 53430 ao 
J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester . f ; « ml {20@ (0,20 S. Saunders, Fulham . ‘ ‘ 247 Ciao 
J. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester . : . 1,214 19 o | For Alterations to Nos. 62 and 63 Queen Street, Messrs. 
Clark & Garratt, Leicester : : <) Ly TOO RIO. MO BEAN, BURNETT & ELDRIDGE, Surveyors, 14 Nicholas Lane. 
W. H. Kellett, Leicester . : - = 41593. 00. 940 Groves & Son . - ; : . £1,400, <0 no 
G. HEWITT, Leicester (accepted ) : - jail, LADO, 0 J. C. RAMSEY (atcepted) . ; ; : . 1,120 Oma 


vannos so 

CHARING CROSS, 
£ OND ON, © 4 
m= & A 


an 


SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
10d. per super. foot, LALD Oh 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Deeeriiieaea or aeetem of Wood- Block and pene Floorings, 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys) 
Uhief Oificoa:-22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. EB. GEARY, Manager.) 


TEBBUTTS parent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY ats | DRY WALKING SU ane? | 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
% : Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. @. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, bi,0. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. RIPON. 
For Proposed Alterations and Additions to Lion House, Stam- | For Erection of Bathing Pavilion on Banks of the River Ure, 

ford Hill, for Mr. F. G. A. Roberts, Mr. E, C. HOMER, Ripon, 

Architect, 99 Gresham Street. Accepted Tenders. 
Mortons Sone) rea eyeteivimer ods wi) « 47957 01, OWN MART pemcnldernigie cee eudpenciitss ove G17? 0.0 
Green & Lee ; ; ci pes : be O97ErO: iO Boddy, joiner , ' : ’ : » Io5 10 0 
Dabbs . of ie ese te os 020) '0)) OE RRCalvermenainter Sel ortain Givgmd “lis clees, wtf DEI ,0 
Little & Senacle . : : ' : , » 592 0 0 Gowing, plumber. ‘ ' ° : : ‘ 5 12 0 
Staines & Son , ‘ : ‘ ‘ » 589 0 0 
Kelland)jsp.cr yi AEs neti: 540-07) 0 


For \New” / ; eco . SHEFFIELD. 
or ‘|New | Drainage and Plumbingwork at 26 East India | po. Construction of Main Pipe Sewers for Drainage of Winco- 


Dock § Road, Poplar, for the Marine Society. Mr. ie 
CHARLES EDWARD GRITTON, ALE RC. S.A, Sur: pate £ fie Sener strain BEC TSINE AEBS! 
, : 


veyor, London, Brighton, and Selhurst Park, S.E. Winesbanke Danese Cenictery, Road: 


Mnmrearree CO. (accepied yy" 8. PL 70> 0: Or Whites featiaats ues sp yar'ernds 6530000 .£340.,0 10 
For Alterations and Shop Fittings at No. 40 Old Bond Street, B. Powell & Son . : : ped Oe. O 2150) 0 
for Messrs. Cooper & Co. Mr. WILLIAM A. BURR, R. Clarke & Son . : , WCE Py es 230 0 O 
M.S.A., Architect, 65 Chancery Lane. F, Eyre ' : . : Perso OO L637 0.0 
sos ohh ina Ve tore. cae yar old 5G, Gee Ou LOD Crt paneny detected gun, 200413) =, 236° 10,0 
Larke & Son : , : : : : on, 304i OF 0 * Accepted. 
* STEVENS Bros. (accepted) . : : : Ee OK: 
For Electric Light to Strand Board of Guardians’ Room. TUDHOE. 
Hart,Son& Peard . « 4 « « £98 18 ©| For Additions to Property, for the Tudhoe Colliery Co-opera- 
Rashleigh, Phipps & Dawson ‘ ° : » 88 0 Oo tive and Industrial Society, Limited. 
Verity & Son. . ' ' ' : ° ok. 7-0 W. Foster, Croxdale . : : ; : 2005 Ge. 
Vaughan & Brown ' , : : , - 86 0 o J. HESLOP, Pittington (accepted) : ‘ ne 5455-92 0 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Ryecroft Schools, for the WINCHCOMBE. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme School Board. Messrs. CHAPMAN | For Construction and Erection of Gasholder, 35 feet by 12 feet, 
& SNAPE, Architects, Newcastle-under-Lyme. Quantities with Five Columns, Balance Weights, &c., for the Winch- 
by Architects. combe Gas Light and Coke Company, Limited. 
Yoxall, Stoke-on-Trent . ‘ ’ ° wLt.350° O16 Vivian & Co., including Brick Tank . : £094 408.0 
Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent : : - ah, 11 200K, 0. 80 R. Dempster & Sons, Elland : ; , (275 Onto 
Rose Vale Co., Chesterton - ; ; ma 209), 0, 10 R. & J. Dempster, Newton Heath ’ 245° OFC 
Wilton, Newcastle-under-Lyme ; 1,205 0 Oo Cockey & Sons, Limited, Frome. ‘ : 242 ‘Go 
Bennett, Burslem . é A 5 ; 3 TAXO). woymere. Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. . ; ; 236" 0Rk0 
Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent . 5 ’ : phy 2007 0:0 J. & W. Horton, Smethwick : j . 2257" QMO 
Mappock, Newcastle-under-Lyme* . : mt. to9 . OO W. C. Holmes & Co, Huddersfield . : 220' "ONG 
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TRADE NOTES. 


On Saturday last an important land sale took place, when 
Messrs. Charles & Tubbs, auctioneers, of Basinghall Street, 
London, submitted to auction»about 300 plots of freehold land 
at Littlestone-on-Sea, Kent, forming the fourth portion of the 
estate, with the result that nearly every lot was sold, the sale 
realising 8,2322. ; 4 , 


THE Yorkshire Bank, Skipton, is warmed and ventilated by | 


means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

THE American Elevator Company, London and Paris, have 
been awarded a gold medal for their Standard Hydraulic 


Elevator exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, and a further gold | 
' cost 23,0004, 


medal has been awarded for the elevators supplied by the same 
company working in the Eiffel Tower. 

THE parish church of Mydrim, near St. Clears, Carmarthen- 
shire, and the new Wesleyan chapel and schools, Whitcliffe 
Road, Cleckheaton, which were noticed at length’in our issue 
of the 4th inst., have been floored throughout with patent pitch 
pine wocd block flooring, supplied and laid by Mr. Roger L 
Lowe, of Farnworth, near Bolton. 


THE ventilation of the new post-office, South Shields, has 
been carried out on Kershaw’s system, the patent pneumatic — 


ventilator being adopted for the removal of vitiated air. 


At the York Exhibition Messrs. Thos. Baillie & Conor 


Wardour Street, W., have received the gold medal for enamel, 


and gold medal for stained-glass; Messrs. Kayll & Co. have ; 


received a gold medal for stained-glass ; and Messrs. W. Potts 
& Son a gold medal for clocks. 
THE new buildings connected with the Ripon Free Grammar 


School, from the designs and plans of Mr. George Corson, of , 


Leeds, architect for the Leeds New Infirmary Buildings, were 
opened last week by Lord Ripon. The head-master, the Rev. 


A. B. Haslam, M.A., conducted the Marchioness of Ripon into | 
the tower, where a large clock with 26 feet 6 inch dials and | 


quarter chimes had been made and fixed by Messrs. William 


Potts & Sons, the well-known clockmakers from Leeds, who, | 


we understand, have obtained the gold medal at York Exhi- 
bition for the superior workmanship of their clocks, 
Marchioness set the clock going. The clock is constructed from 
the designs and plans of Lord Grimthorpe, on the solid hori- 
zontal cast-iron bed frame planed perfectly flat ; all gun-metal 
wheels and steel pinions engine cut, Lord Grimthorpe’s gravity 


The |! 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 


baths, and recreation grounds. 


_ Water Trustees. 


escapement and compensation pendulum, index dial to set the 
outside hands by, all gun-metal bearings, and everything 
requisite in a first-class clock. Mr. J. Kearsley, of Ripon, has 
ordered another dial to be fixed facing the Kirkby Malzeard, or 
North Road. We.also.understand Messrs, Potts & Sons are 
now making a large turret clock forthe Leeds Free Grammar 
School. ; ) 

MEssrS, MACANDREW & Co., Loch Street, Aberdeen, have 
received the contract for the erection’ of the new prison at 
Craiginches, Aberdeen. The same firm built the Peterhead 
Prison. Offers were taken in some time ago, but the Prison 
Commissioners resolved to receive amended tenders from three 
Aberdeen contractors, viz. Messrs. Macandrew, Mr. Edgar 
Gauld, and Messrs. M‘Robbie & Milne. The building will 


ON Monday the Shrewsbury Town Council decided to 
apply for an Act to enable them to construct new waterworks, 
It is proposed to take the 
water from the Severn, and it will be pumped:to a new reservoir 
and filtered. 


ON Friday a conference of bodies interested in the naviga- 
tion of the river Severn was held at Worcester, to discuss the 
advisability of improving the navigation, at an estimated cost 
of 25,0007. Resolutions were unanimously passed that the work 
be carried out, and that the’ Severn Commissioners apply for 
the necessary permits from Parliament. 


A SET of new rules and regulations on the consumption of 
water were last week adopted by the Edinburgh and District 
Among other things the new rules provide 
that the supply of water in the mains of the Trustees is laid 


| on constantly under pressure ; but in greater height than 


50 feet above the level of such streets as are more than 
200 feet above Ordnance ‘datuin level, cisterns must be pro- 
vided of sufficient Capacity to give a supply for domestic 
purposes during the day, which shall contain not less than 
75 gallons for each house or family. In all houses where there 


| are hot-water pressure boilers with baths and water-closets, 


cisterns must be provided containing not less than 109 gallons ; 
and where there are baths without pressure boilers, the 
cisterns must contain not less than 75 gallons. No cistern 
containing water for drinking or cooking shall be placed in or 
under a water-closet. Every water-closet to be fitted up or 
renewed must be provided with a full and complete self- 
closing apparatus, and no water-closet will be allowed to be 
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supplied direct from the main, but must be supplied from a 
proper cistern. 

A SILVER MEDAL has been awarded at the Paris Exhibition 
to Mr. Samuel Elliott, of Newbury, for his patent perfect 
simplex weather bar, wood mouldings, electric wire casings, &c. 


NORTHAMPTON BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A REPORT appears in the Northampton Mercury of the annual 
nee of this Association, from which the following extract is 
taken :— 

Councillor Henry Martin, who proposed “ The Architects,” 
paid a high compliment to them. It was a toast every builder 
would be proud to drink, he said. The clients who employed 
them, he believed, admired the architects more than the builders 
did sometimes. And it was very pleasing that they should do 
so. Any sensible builder would sooner have to follow a skilled 
architect than a client without an architect. The builders of 
Northampton would agree that they had not a bad architect in 
the town. He did not think they had a tantalising one. It 
was a mistaken notion that the builders did not like the archi- 
tects to come and look after the work. It was one of the greatest 
pleasures a builder had to see the architect on the job. The 
architects were an important body of men who had to go before 
the builders, and he hoped clients would more and more recog- 
nise their importance. Mr. Martin thought the town was not 
going fast enough in the matter of building, considering its im- 
portance and its size. He calculated that according to the 
population of the town at least one house per working day ought 
to be built. If this could be the case and they could have 
architects to prepare the plans the builders would be better 
pleased, and he was sure the architects would be also. 

Mr. Edmund Law first replied. Speaking as an architect 
of thirty years’ standing in the town he said he noticed one 
change that was not for the better in the trade. He had re- 
cently had shown to him some estimates for the painting of an 
asylum at Croydon. The materials and quantities were pro- 
vided in this case, and at the top of the tree a contractor under- 
took to carry out the work, conscientiously of course, for 1,200/,, 
and at the bottom of the list a contractor undertook, conscien- 
tiously he presumed, to do the work for 300/. odd. That was 
worse than the tendering for their own expensive luxury the 
Teeton waterworks, where the highest was just double the one 
accepted, There must be something wrong when one builder 
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undertakes to do work for 1,200/. and another the same work 
for 3co/., quantities being found. He did not mind a little 
vatiation : there were various reasons for a difference of some 
sort, and the reasons were excusable. But what he did not 
like was such awful differences: these tremendous differences 
were not at all pleasing. It meant either that the builder was 
being robbed or that the work was going to be scamped, or 
something of that kind. He did not see why they should be 
robbed, particularly in doing public work, where a hundred or 
two was net of very great consequence. There cought to be 
some means for this kind of thing being stopped. Some of 
them might be afflicted with the disease of being too grasping, 
and wanting to get all the work. He thought it would be well 
if they came to some understanding to stop this sort of thing. 
Speaking with thirty years’ experience in Northampton, he was 
bound to say—and he thought the fact was very creditable to 
the builders of the town—he had not found any attempts to 
shuffle work when a low tender had been accepted. He could 
not speak in terms too high of the builders of Northampton. 
He was proud of the manner they had done their wok. As he 
went about the country he did not see anything in the way of 
building which could not be done just as well in his native town. 

Mr. Fred. Dorman remarked that he was very sorry to see 
that the largest contract of the town during the year went out 
of the town, namely, that for building the new Town Hall. 
That was not the fault of the builders, but of the Corporation, 
who ought never to have invited tenders from out of the town. 

Mr. C. Day submitted “Success to the Northampton 
Builders’{Association.” As a member of the trade he could 
say the Northampton builders were head and shoulders above 
the surrounding towns, and the trade here was better off than 
the trade of any other town in the Midlands. 


THE RIBBLE NAVIGATION COMMISSION. 


THE interim report of the Ribble Navigation Commission, 
dated October 5 inst., and signed by the commissioners, Sir 
George S. Nares, K.C.B., Sir Charles A. Hartley, M.I.C.E., 
and Mr. John Wolfe Barry, M.I.C.E, has been issued. Itsays 
that any works in the direction of improvement must consist 
of a combination of dredging in hard ground and training 
walls through sand. The Commissioners are not prepared to 
indicate what would be the best course for a river and channel 
in the lower parts of the estuary. If the recommendations of 
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the Commission are carried out in two years’ time, there will 
be an available depth from Preston to the sea of 21 feet, and 
this would enable a vessel drawing 17 feet, if she left Preston 
an hour before high water, to reach Lytham with a minimum of 
2 feet of water under her keel. 

After reciting the legislation from 1882 to 1889, the report 
proceeds to deal with the dock works proposed in 1883 and 
their cost. The total expenditure on the dock, and exclusive 
of any equipment, amounted on August 31, 1888, to 398,000/,, 
to which must be added the contracto1’s retention money and 
the subsequent cost of upholding the dock, bringing the ex- 
penditure to about 440,000/, Dealing with the expenditure 
for dredging, the Commissioners find that the estimated cost 
for plant and dredging until the completion of the channel is 
196,974/, and from this estimate must be deducted the value of 
the plant at the termination of the works, assuming that it will 
not be required for maintenance. 

The Commissioners consider that the dock works are prac- 
tically useless until the dredging works are carried out, but 
having considered carefully all the conditions of Mr. Walker’s 
contract, they are of opinion that it should be carried out and 
the dock completed. They recommend that money should be 
provided as follows :—Completion of Mr. Walker’s contract for 
the dock, 73,5007; training walls in Mr. Walker’s contract, 
21,500/.; purchase of hard stone for training walls, 7,0co/. ; 
dredging, wages, &c., 55,002/.; additional plant and third 
dredger, 50,0007; provisional equipment and general, 15,000/. ; 
provision for increase of prices, &c., 37,000/,—total, 259,0002. ; 
less funds in hand, 39,000/.; balance, 220,000/. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF DURHAM. 


AT the meeting of the Durham Town Council held on the 2nd 
inst., Dr. Jepson called attention to the overcrowded and un- 
healthy dwellings of the working classes in the town. When 
the cathedral was built there was probably a separate dwelling 
for each family and plenty of space. Later on, in the ages 
when the Bishop of Durham kept an army, more houses 
were built, and perhaps were well crowded, and the town 
became a citadel. Limited in area by a city wall, by a 
circling river, by numerous, declivities and by the castle 
rock and cathedral precincts, the town as it developed, 
instead of its streets branching off and extending, narrow lanes 
and courts were formed, and houses seemed to be wedged into 
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every hole and corner of the contracted borough. Now there 
are not less than 3,000 persons living in an unhealthy and over- 
crowded condition in this town. Amongst these are many 
instances of families occupying only one room. The air-space 
about these dwellings is not only limited and insufficient, but 
the air itself is generally polluted by odours from filth, rubbish, 
open ashpits, privies, and open drains. It is the same crowded 
state as that which existed in London in the seventeenth 
century, when the plague broke out and carried off so many 
people. That these places are unhealthy may be proved by the 
fact that if they were destroyed by fire, and the owners of the 
property wished to rebuild, the plans would not be passed by 
the Board. As long as so many people live in this crowded 
and unhealthy state, so long are they a danger to the 
rest of the community. Disease wiil often spring up as 
a consequence of the overcrowding, and epidemics as they 
arise will be sure to spread to the homes of the rich, 
By order of the Local Government Board an inspection of the 
town was made by Mr. Spear in 1881, and he says :—“ One of 
the peculiarities of the city is the almost total absence of back 
streets and lanes, and in their place, at the rear of most of 
these main streets, and opening from the latter by narrow 
passages, are numerous courts and yards, each comprising 
from two or three to twelve or more tenants. And here not 
unfrequently in overcrowded dwellings a considerable propor- 
tion of the working population of Durham is housed. The 
courts themselves are often unduly and in some cases exces- 
sively confined. Owing to the irregularities of surface, houses 
inthe same yard may be found at various elevations, Some 
have floors sunk beneath the level of the surrounding ground ; 
others are built partially against earth banks, and others, again, 
on the back-to-back principle. It follows that defects of ventila- 
tion, both of localities and of houses, and dampness, largely 
prevail; and the latter evil especially is much aggravated by 
structural disrepair of buildings, by the very general absence 
of roof spoutings, and also by the unpaved and unchannelled 
and consequently wet and filthy condition of yards and other 
open surfaces. Houses that have these defects—dilapidation, 
insufficiency of ventilation, and dampness—must be regarded 
as unfit for habitation, and are found in almost every quarter 
of the city.” As toa remedy for this state of things, he would 
rather postpone its discussion until another meeting. In the 
meantime he moved that a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the state of the dwellings of the working classes in this 
town, and to recommend any remedy they think necessary. 
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Mr. Granger said there was no doubt that one of the most 
pressing necessities of the time was the important question of 
improving the dwellings of the working classes. They could 
only call them hovels which some people lived in, and which 
were hardly fit for human habitation. The difficulty in these 
cases was the finding of a remedy, and he did not know what 
remedy there could be. It seemed to him that it was no good 
appointing a committee, because he thought it could do nothing, 
however much the committee might report. 

The Mayor said the overcrowding of the streets of Durham 
—Framwellgate, Gilesgate, Elvet, and St. Nicholas—was con- 
siderably less than it was. If any one would take the trouble 
to compare the census of 1871 with that of 1881, they would 
find a diminution of the population of Framwellgate to the 
extent of nearly 300 people. The same happened with regard 
to Gilesgate and St. Nicholas. Elvet held its own, and the 
population in Crossgate had kept Durham up to what it was 
ten years previously. Then, again, so far as this overcrowding 
was concerned, the mortality returns for the city of Durham 
showed at any rate that it had not produced a large amount of 
mortality. The mortality tables for the borough had been 
comparatively low. In Sunderland and Newcastle the mortality 
at present was about 27 per 1,000. Durham was nothing like 
such an amount. But the great difficulty was how to meet the 
evil. For instance, they knew that a great many people in 
Framwellgate were very poor. They had very small incomes, 
125. Or 15s. per week, few might reach 2cs, and out of that 
perhaps they paid 3s or half a crown for a room, and then 
they had school fees and other things to pay, and thus there 
was very little left for clothing and food. They could not afford 
to live in a better house, and it was all nonsense to talk of 
philanthropists building houses for poorer classes, because it 
was no use building unless the people could pay for them. He 
quite believed that most of the people referred to would be 
glad to have more house accommodation if they could afford 
to pay for it. Unless they could find some means by which 
these, people could have sufficient income to pay for better 
rooms the difficulty would remain as it was, and these people 
would get crowded into small and improper places. He did 
not know how it was to be remedied. It was one of those 
difficulties which had always been experienced, and would con- 
tinue so to be. 

Alderman Chambers said until some remedy could be sug- 
gested for this overcrowding, he could not see any use of this 
committee. In the first place, there was no ground to get to 
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build houses upon anywhere about the city, even if people were 
wishful to do so. Secondly, the class of people referred to 
would not go to them if they were built, preferring as they did 
to live where they were. 

Dr. Jepson said with regard to what Mr. Granger had 
said as to pulling down these places, he was certainly against 
destroying them before the erection of other buildings to take 
their place. He was very much in favour of this committee 
being appointed to take up this question. They as a sanitary 
authority were responsible in some measure for the health of 
the town. He strongly urged that this motion be adopted. 
A very large number of men lived in Durham who 
worked three or four miles away. The Framwellgate Coal 
Company had taken leases on houses in Framwellgate, and had 
given notice to the present occupiers to leave, and it was here 
that another great difficulty arose, because there was no proper 
cottage dwelling for a working man to live in and bring up his 
family in a healthy and respectable way. It was a very urgent 
question, and one which the authority should take up at once. 
With regard to the mortality it was low, being about 17 per 
1,000, but, on the other hand, they might by inquiry find that 
the mortality really existed in the quarters referred to, and was 
exceedingly low in the other parts. 


LONDON BUILDERS AND THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


AN adjourned meeting of London builders was held at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, oun Tuesday night, to protest 
against the proposed new regulations of the London School 
Board with reference to building and repairing contracts, by 
which it is intended to select some special firms of builders to 
contract for the painting and repair of old schools and the 
building of new ones. Mr. L. Stevens, L.C.C., presided. Mr. 
G. Barker read a long report embodying the chief grievances 
of the builders in this matter. Mr. Urquhart described the 
proposed change as a most iniquitous proceeding. The proper 
course, he said, was to act in accordance with the Act of Par- 
liament, and offer for public competition all work exceeding 
too/. in value. The work for the School Board had hitherto 
been done in London by some 150 builders, and if it had not 
been done satisfactorily in any particular instance the fault must 
rest solely on those who occupied the high position of surveyors 
on the School Board for London. He contended that the 


| Board of Works never did anything so iniquitous as that now 
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proposed by the School Board. Mr. White said that the Board | roll of 8 per cent. above the accommodation ; whilst in infants’ 


were proposing to revert to a system which had already been 
proved to be disadvantageous both to the Board and the rate- 
payers. Many of the smaller contractors, he believed, could do 
the work quite as well as the larger ones, and at a price 25 per 
cent. lower. Mr. Roston Bourke, a member of the School 
Board, said that what the builders were advocating coincided 
exactly with his principles. He contended that every rate- 
payer should have the chance of competing when there was 
work to be done. Mr. H. Lynn, another member of the Board, 
said that he would do all he could to decentralise the work, 
and give it to some of the local contractors. As far as the 
voters for West Lambeth were concerned, he knew that they 
were in favour of the open contract system. If the assertion 
was true that they could not possibly get enough men to do 
their painting and repairing in August, he should like to ask 
how it was possible for them to get seven firms only to do the 
whole of it in the same time. He knew that a large number of 
the members of the Board were determined to have a public 
fight on this question. Mr. Cooke and other gentlemen also 


spoke. 
BOARD SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 


IN the course of the address delivered by the chairman of the 
London School Beard, at the opening meeting of the session, 
he spoke of the accommodation as follows :—The general con- 
clusion is, that the past educational deficiencies in school 
accommodation have at last been overtaken, and that fracti- 
cally in London to-day it can be said of no child that he is 
compelled to be absent from school because there does not 
exist in his own neighbourhood a public elementary school at 
which he can attend. And this is borne out by the decreasing 
pressure upon the accommodation of Board schools. For the 
year ended March 25, 1889, there was accommodation for 
126,239 boys in boys’ departments, and the average attendance 
for the year was 113,116, whilst the average number on the 
roll was less than 8 per cent. above the accommodation, the 
number allowed by the rules of the Board being 15 per cent. 
A similar state of things prevails in the girls’ departments, the 
accommodation being for 122,932 girls, with an average 
attendance of 102,698, and an average number on the roll of 
8 per cent. above the accommodation. In mixed schools for 
boys and girls the accommodation provides 10,435 places for 
an average attendance of 8,947 with an average number on the 


schools the accommodation provides for 155,423 children ; the 
average number on the roll exceeds the accommodation by only 
163, and the average attendance is 117,569. In fact, so far as can 
be foreseen in the immediate future, the work of the Board in 
connection with school building will be mainly in the outlying 
districts of London. In these districts since the enumeration of 
last year there has been a large increase in school population. 
Of the increase of over 20,000 children reported this year, more 
than 15,000 are due to the rapidly increased population of 
the four divisions of Chelsea, Finsbury, Greenwich, and West 
Lambeth, so that an increase of about 6,009 in the year remains 
as the increase in the remaining six divisions of London for 
School Board purposes. To what is this large increase in the 
four divisions I have enumerated due? I have made inquiries 
from the responsible officers concerned, and I believe that I 
am within the mark when I say that about 10,000 of the total 
increase is due to the inhabiting of houses which last year were 
empty, and of houses which have been built since that time. 
For such variations in the rate of increase in the outlying dis- 
tricts, owing to immigration and to the shifting of population, 
the Board must be prepared. They show the necessity of pro- 
viding school sites whilst land is vacant and can be obtained 
at a reasonable rate, and I am glad to think that upon this 
question there is no material difference of opinion amongst us. 
The condition of some of the older school buildings cannot be 
said to be satisfactory to the Board, and this observation 
applies to a few schools built in more recent years. Not a 
week passes without the Works Committee being informed of 
repairs and alterations being required, which would not now be 
needed if the work had originally been properly performed 
and effectively supervised. The Board have, on the contrary, 
been supplied with defective material and bad workman- 
ship. From these causes there has been much waste 
of public money, but the reorganisation of the Works 
Department, which the inquiry of a year ago demon- 
strated to be absolutely necessary, has been carried this 
year to a successful issue. That reform has proceeded 
along two separate and distinct paths. One has led to sucha 
reorganisation of the internal administration of the department 
as to secure more real and responsible supervision over any 
work which is done ; and the second, it is hoped, will lead to 
the removal of a cause which is prolific of abuses, namely, the 
employment of under-paid and indifferent workmen. The 
Board have insisted that those who contract with them shall 
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pay their workmen a fair rate of wages, not, I believe, with the 
view of fussily interfering with the relations between employers 
and employed, but in the belief that employers who deal fairly 
with their own workpeople will also deal fairly with those whose 
work they undertake to perform. In the meantime, wherever 
defects are found to exist, the causes of them are promptly 
removed, and advantage is taken of such opportunities as are 
afforded of rearranging the older schools so as to bring them 
more in accord with what a larger experience has shown to be 
better models. Such work as this is necessarily costly, and 
under the heading of repairs and alterations, I should not be 
surprised to see, for the time only, a considerable increase in 
the rate of the expenditure of previous years. It is worth an 
effort to make the school buildings as excellent for their 
purpose as is the instruction which is generally given in them. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE CITY. 


THE report of the Streets Committee of the Commission of 
Sewers contains the following observations :—On carefully 
considering the tenders sent in, together with the suggestions of 
the companies in regard to conditions, it was found that the 
tender of the Anglo-American Brush Company was the only 
one practically in accordance with the specification, and under 
the advice of Mr. Preece they instructed the officers to negotiate 
further with the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company and 
the London Electric Supply Company, with a view to arrange 
similar terms with them. ‘This had since been done, with the 
result that they had severally modified the terms of their tenders 
so as to bring them into conformity with that of the Anglo- 
American Brush Company, and broadly all these three com- 
panies now agree to accept the terms of the original specifica- 
tion, modified only in terms of the provisional orders and 
sanctioned by the House of Commons. The prices per annum 
per glass lamp were as follows :—The London Electric Supply 
Corporation, 247. 3s. 1od.; the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company, 26/7; the Anglo-American Brush Company, 26/. ; 
but the London Electric Supply Corporation proposed to ex- 
tinguish half the lamps at midnight. After full consideration 
the committee recommended that the tenders of the said three 
companies be provisionally accepted, subject to their agreeing 
to enter into a contract for twenty-one years, determinable by 
either party at the end of seven or fourteen years, and the Lon- 
don Electric Supply Company waiving the condition as to 


Now 


extinguishing half the lamps at midnight ; that the three districts 
into which the City is divided for this purpose be allotted as 
follows, viz., No. 1 (West), to the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company ; 2 (Central), Anglo-American Brush Company ; 3 
(East), London Electric Supply Company. The committee say 
that to light the main thoroughfare by the means of 395 arc 
lamps the cost would be 10,024/., in place of 1,730 gas lamps, 
costing 5,530/7, per annum; but while the price would not be 
double that of gas, the amount of light would be many times 
greater. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A MASS meeting of the plumbers of the western district of Lon- 
don was held at the Kensington Town Hall last week, for the 
purpose of considering the scheme of registration as promoted 
by the Plumbers’ Company. Mr. John Smeaton, a master 
plumber and a liveryman of the Company, was voted to the chair. 
The proceedings commenced by the reading of a statement of 
accounts showing that the receipts of registration fees and 
annual fees amounted to 1,756/. 18s. 6@, and the expenditure to 
4,5322. 135. 2d., the difference, 2,775, having been contributed 
by the Plumbers’ Company. ‘There were a series of resolutions 
submitted to the meeting. The first adopted called upon the 
Plumbers’ Company to apply for Parliamentary powers to carry 
out the registration system efficiently and provide that practical 
plumbers should inspect all plumbingwork. In support of this 
it was pointed out that at the present time the parish sanitary 
inspectors, with whom rested the passing of work done at 
houses, were invariably unskilled men, sometimes superannuated 
policemen or pensioned soldiers, and quite incompetent to form 
an opinion as to whether the work inspected was good or bad. 
Every sanitary inspector should be a plumber. In regard to 
those learners attending the technical and practical classes in 
connection with polytechnic institutions, it was agreed that none 
but plumbers’ sons, if following the trade, or articled apprentices 
should be eligible. It was held that it would be unfair to the 
craft for a plumber’s labourer to go to the classes and then pose 
as a full-blown plumber. In order to give confidence to the 
trade it was deemed wise that one-third of the registration com- 
mittee should retire annually, and that their places be filled by 
representatives from London houses. The meeting resolved to 
ask the Plumbers’ Company to insist that any applicant for regis- 
tration shall be in receipt of the full-trade rate of wages of the 
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town he is working in. Animportant resolution was introduced 
by Mr. W. H. Webb, to the effect that in view of the zymotic 
diseases engendered by bad plumbingwork the Government be 
urged by the Plumbers’ Company to legislate upon the subject. 
It was well known that much of the disease in London was 
brought about by bad plumbing, and this system of registration 
had been brought about with a view to secure properly qualified 
men, and have the work done satisfactorily. It was agreed that 
no certificate of registration should be granted to any candidate 
unless he passed through a practical and technical examination. 
A suggestion was agreed to to the effect that very many of the 
evils arising from bad plumbing were due to the work designed 
by architects and sanitary engineers whose plumbing knowledge 
was deficient and unpractical, and whose action checked enter- 
prise in the plumbing trade and gave undue prominence to patent 
appliances. The concluding resolution passed was :—‘‘ That 
it is in the interest of the plumbing trade collectively to support 
and strengthen the registration movement.” 


Sir Alex. Christison, in the absence of the Lurd Provost, pre- 
sided over a large public meeting, held on Monday at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, Edinburgh, for the purpose of promoting the 
National System of Registration of Plumbers. Among those 
present were General Sir Murdoch Smith, director of the Science 
and Art Museum; Professor Crum-Brown, Principal Grant 
Ogilvie, of the Heriot Watt College ; Dr. Littlejohn, City Medi- 
cal Officer of Health ; several members of the Corporation, 
medical men, architects, sanitarians, as well as representatives 
of the plumbing trade (masters and operatives), and the public. 

Dr. Littlejohn said he had no hesitation in asserting that the 
registration system both deserved and enjoyed the support of 
the public. He said it was a very pleasing thing to him to see 
the plumbers as a body asserting themselves in the way they 
were doing. This is just what the members of the medical pro- 
fession had done. They had insisted upon registration. Within 
his memory surgeons and barbers were classed together in the 
public estimation, but that was now a thing of the past. What 
registration had done for the doctors it would also do for the 
plumbers, namely, distinguish the competent from the incompe- 
tent. Another pleasing feature in the registration movement 
was that it was making plumbers join together in a common 
effort to improve their education as a body. 

Professor Crum-Brown spoke strongly in favour of techni- 
cal education classes. He said they were necessary to the 
efficient training of plumbers, because they enabled the men to 


understand the reason for doing the things they were taught to 
do in the workshops. 

Principal Grant Ogilvie endorsed the views of Professor 
Crum-Brown, and added that it was useless to set up a standard 
of qualification for the plumbers if they did not also give them 
the means of qualifying themselves. 

The Clerk of the Plumbers’ Company, London, said he was 
glad to be able to state that organisations for carrying out the 
National Registration System were now widely established 
throughout the kingdom, and that already about 5,000 plumbers 
were enrolled on the Company’s register, while in most of the 
districts classes were available for the practical and theoretical 
instruction of plumbers. 

_A public meeting was held in the Burgh Court Room, Gala- 
shiels, on Saturday, for the purpose of forming a local organisa- 
tion to carry cut the National Registration of Plumbers in 
Galashiels and the district. Provost Brown occupied the chair, 
supported by Dr. Menzies, Galashiels; R. Rowand Anderson, 
LL.D.; Jas. Rennie, secretary of the Edinburgh District 
Council ; Mr. James Macdonald, Edinburgh; and representa- 
tives from Kelso, Hawick, Melrose, Selkirk, &c. The Chair- 
man having explained the object of the meeting and the 
registration system having been fully discussed, resolutions 
were put and unanimously carried to the effect that a centre for 
Carrying out the system be formed at Galashiels. A local 
committee was appointed, composed of an equal number of 
master plumbers, operative plumbers, and public representa- 
tives, including Provost Brown, Galashiels; Provost Roberts 
Selkirk ; Provost Milligan, Hawick; Dr. Somerville and Dr. 
Menzies, Galashiels. 


F The following is a list of the plumbers registered since last 
Ist 

London Master. 
FRANKLIN, F., 71 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


London Journeymen. 
CLEMENT, C., 20 Ross Villas, Mortlake Road, New Rich- 
mond, S.W. 
WOLIFENDEN, R., 11 Tyas Road, Hermit Road, Canning 
Town, E. 
Provincial Masters, 
BEVAN, J. A., 3 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 
HARBOUR, L, Fore Street, Chard, Somerset. 
MOSDELL, C., Mortimer, Berkshire. 
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Provincial Journeymen. 
CARSON, S. J., 11 Bristol Street, Belfast. 
CHARLES, S, 39 Hartnup Street, Liverpool. 
Epcar, N., Albert Terrace, Coleraine. 
Houston, G, Bell House Lane, Coleraine. 
JOHNSTON, C, 3 New Dock Street, Belfast. 
LINDSAY, T., 106 Percy Street, Belfast. 
Lowry, A. A., 4 Greenmount Street, Belfast. 
MANDERSON, J., 42 Upper Canning Street, Belfast. 
MARTIN, J., 30 Swift Street, Belfast. 
MCCLURE, J., 27 Little May Street, Belfast. 
PoTTAGE, E. R, 7 Othello Street, Stanley Road, Liverpool. 
TAGGART, J., 53 Glengall Street, Belfast. 
WorRALL, J., 6 Horsley Street, Liverpool. 


PLUMBERS’ WORK IN FRANCE." 


IN Paris, plumbing, zinc-working, and gasfitting are consi- 
dered one trade, but as they are three distinct trades in 
London, I shall confine my report to plumbing alone. In dealing 
with the qualities of workmanship, it occurs to me to mention 
that plumbing in Paris seems to be undergoing a complete 
change, the English system having been introduced by a M. 
Poupard, who, I believe, was formerly employed by one of our 
large firms. I learned from him that the English system of 
sanitary plumbing is making progress. Hitherto neither 
doctors, architects, engineers, nor plumbers paid much attention 
to the effect of bad plumbing on the publichealth. Our French 
friends are doing their utmost to learn sanitary plumbing as 
carried out in England; also to bring the quality of their 
workmanship up to the English standard. But, although they 
are certainly very persevering in that direction, they have yet a 
deal to learn. The brass fittings connected with French 
plumbers’ work are similar tothe English in design and quality. 
The master plumbers have formed a practical and technical 
class, under the special direction of M. Poupard. The 
technical instruction is given by the masters, while the practical 
instruction has been given until lately by an Englishman, It 
is the English system that is taught by the masters. The 


* A report by Mr. R. J. Lyne, the delegate appointed by the Lord 
Mayor’s Committee to report on plumbing in the Paris Exhibition. 


journeymen are also moving in the same direction. They have 
practical and technical instruction given by French teachers 
paid by the Municipal Council. I think, as regards the quality 
of work in plumbing, our French friends recognise that they 
are behind us, as both classes—the masters and journeymen— 
are pushing forward to the English style. 

In the Exhibition are shown specimens of work done by the 
students of these classes. In the exhibit that is under the 
direction of M. Poupard are shown, as specimens of the 
students’ work, joints of different sizes, bends of different-sized 
pipes, lead-bossing in breaks and corners—one piece of lead 
with four breaks and eight corners, in the shape of a cross, the 
breaks being bossed up 6 inches high, with very regular thick- 
ness—and other pieces of bossing which show that the students 
are making good progress under English instruction. There is 
also shown a complete kit of English plumbers’ tools, which 
needs no description. The French kit of tools has among them 
a pair of bellows for the purpose of blowing up a charccal fire. 
They have no round mallet, such as we use for lead-laying ; 
theirs is like a croquet mallet. Their shave-hook is made out 
of a piece of steel, with the blade hammered out of same. I 
do not see any advantage in this. Their hammer is square- 
headed, with the same shape generally as our carpenter’s 
hammer. 

The show of specimens of journeymen’s work is at the 
expense of the Municipal Council as regards materials. There 
is shown a length of soil-pipe bent round and round, and rising 
to about 4 feet high, with a circle of about 1 foot 6 inches 
diameter, a very good piece of workmanship. There are also 
shown specimens of joints, straight and branched, in a 4-inch 
horizontal pipe, 34-inch, ?-inch, 1-inch, 14-inch, 13-inch, 2-inch, 
and 3-inch. All the joints are very clean and close together, 
and all overcast with the iron after having been made, similar 
to the system followed inthe North of England. There are 
specimens of lead-bossing, two oval back wash-basins with 
projecting lip, bossed out of one piece of lead ; very good work. 

Although the work of these two classes is very good, there 
is some English workmanship in Messrs. Jennings’s exhibit 
which surpasses it—in fact, puts theirs in the shade. Messrs. 
Jennings (of Lambeth) show a stack of 4-inch soil-pipe, two 
P-traps branched into same. At the side of the soil-pipe is a 
stack of 2-inch pipe carried up same height, and branched 
into the P-trap as an anti-siphonage pipe. Also a stack of 
14-inch pipe with branches taken from valve-box of water-closet 
to ventilate between trap and basin-valve. The top of each 
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stack is ornamentally finished. It is the best piece of plumbing 
work in the Exhibition. 

In the class which is kept up by the masters, the following 
system is in force. A student must be introduced by a master, 
and a fee paid for him by the master who presents him. The 
student pays nothing. At the same time that the student is 
receiving technical instruction, he is working as a labourer. 
When he is considered proficient, he is allowed to trade as a 
plumber. From what I could learn, they are considered 
efficient workmen in about seven years. 

In the earthenware exhibits nothing was to be seen that is 
not known in England, with the exception of a French water- 
closet, which is let down to the level of the floor, on top of 
which is a slab with a skirting round, and two foot-plates to 
stand upon. Many of the French do not use the water-closet 
that is fixed on the English principle. Again, their wash- 
basins are very small—only 10-inch—which are certainly very 
unpleasant to wash in. ; 

Messrs. Jennings (of Lambeth). In the Machinery Hall is 
to be seen a combination bathroom suite, with douche, spray, 
sitz, plunge, shower, and wave; wash-basin with movable 
supply, that spray may play into face, and then be reversed so 
as to play on top of head; also a biddie and pedestal water- 
closet, with waterwaste-preventer. They have also concealed 
urinal with swing waste, and automatic cisterns to supply 
urinals. Their bathroom suite surpasses anything of the kind 
in the Exhibition. 

Messrs. Doulton (of London and Paris) have also an 
exhibit in the Machinery Hall, It consists of combination 
water-closet, French water-closet, instantaneous method of 
getting hot water for bath, interception traps, gully traps, 
waste-preventers, automatic flushing-tanks, wash-basins, and a 
bath. They have a similar show in the Esplanade. 

M. Poupard (a French firm; he is also director of the 
Masters’ Technical Classes). This firm show principally the 
goods of Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, of London. The hygienic 
water-closet is in French hard porcelain, which, I was informed, 
stands the frost better than the English ware. They say they 
have had two of the English ware break with the frost. Also 
optimus-valve water-closet, bath-biddie and wash-basins, and 
specimens of plumbers’ work done in the English style. They 
also show waterwaste-preventers of the same makers, and 
anti-D-traps. : 

Esplanade in Exhibition.—M. Flicoteause (of 83 Rue de 
Fec)skews combination water-closet of French manufacture, 


with waterwaste-preventers of syphon action in the cistern 
underneath ; leg of syphon is a }-inch boiler screw. A 34-inch 
branch is taken out of supply to preventer, and connected to 
the 3-inch boiler screw, with a 43-inch spring push-valye, the 
cistern being filled with water by the ball-valve ; the 1-inch 
spring push-valve is then pressed, which charges the syphon and 
sets it in action. This waste-preventer is a very good one; a 
little more expensive, but preferable to those which work with a 
lever and chain. There are also shown wash-basins, and bath 
and automatic flushing-cistern, but nothing else which is an 
improvement on our manufacture. 

M. Valdo (129 Rue de Chemin Vert) exhibits a waterwaste- 
preventer of French manufacture, which is worthy of notice. 
This waste-preventer is with syphon action. The stem, which 
is attached to supply-valve to cistern, has a square box-float 
attached to itin place of a ball. This stem is about 6 inches 
longer than the waste- preventer, and the pull-chain is attached 
toit. The float rises and shuts off supply-valve when full ; 
then, when the chain is pulled, the float is immersed, which sets 
the syphon in action. This is noiseless, and is a fairly good 
preventer for the purpose. 

Lixhibition Fittings.—The Exhibition is well fitted up with 
lavatories by Messrs. Doulton & Sons, with their combination 
water-closet, waterwaste-preventers, tilt wash-basins, and 
automatic flushing-tanks. There are some fittings executed by 
French firms, but for convenience and comfort Messrs. 
Doulton’s are first. As the manufacturers of English goods 
sell their sanitary appliances in France, it is, of course, neces- 
sary for the French plumbers to be taught to fix the English 
appliances, and to understand the English system of doing 
plumbingwork. 

Sanitary Hlouse.—In the Ville de Paris is a sanitary house, 
showing sanitary plumbing arrangements in a town house. In 
basement are shown drain-pipes, all round, lying on brickwork 
above floor level, and at nearest point to sewer is an inter- 
ception-trap. The soil-pipe is fixed outside with iron clips in 
yard. There are three floors, showing water-closet on first and 
second, each being trapped above floor. Each water-closet is 
fitted with hopper-basin and waste-preventer. There is a 
I}-inch anti-siphonage pipe taken from each trap, and 
branched into soil-pipe above top water-closet. They are fitted 
up on the English principle. On top floor is a bath, with waste 
taken down separately into gully.trap under the surface. On 
ground floor is a row of three wash-basins, Io inches diameter, 
Ij-inch P-traps, which are too small for the purpose. 
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Unsanitary House.—In this is shown a stack of 8-inch iron 
pipe inside of house, with a branch showing through floor, and 
so used as a water-closet. No trap to sink, and no water 
cesspool in yard—a very good model of a fever-breeding house. 
I was informed that many houses like this are still to be found 
in Paris. 

Model Sewers are also shown. These I will explain, as I 
went through the sewers themselves. 

Technical Instruction.—The technical instruction of French 
plumbers is being pushed forward as quickly as possible ; and 
itis a good thing that the technical instruction of plumbers 
is being pushed forward so much in England too. The 
English plumbers ought to be as efficient as possible, so 
that they may be preferred to foreign workmen all over the 
world. 

Wages and Mode of Payment.—The French plumbers re- 
ceive 73 francs per day. They work fifty-four hours per week 
in summer and forty-eight in winter ; no reduction of wages in 
winter. Average employment about nine months in the year. 
Wages paid once a fortnight. 

Piecework.—The journeymen plumbers’ syndicate estimate 
that about half of the plumbingwork is done by piecework. 
They are against the system. 

Tenders and Estimates—The Municipal Council, when 
they have work to be done, sometimes invite tenders and 
estimates for it from the various trade organisations, to which 
the work is frequently given. This refers to other than plumbers’ 
work. 

Manner of Life of French Workmen.—They are a sober, 
industrious, persevering class of men, spending their spare 
time in improving themselves in their craft at the workshop 
of the syndicate to which they belong. The Municipal 
Council provides the teachers for giving technical instruction 
in plumbing, and finds the materials for all experiments which 
the plumbers desire to make. 

Rent and Cost of Living.—F or three rooms about the same 
rent as London workmen pay—350 francs per year. Cost of 
living for a family of four, about five francs per day. ‘There is 
no female or juvenile plumbing labour. 

The Sewers of Parts.—Their construction is similar to the 
tunnel of our underground railway, only about half the size. 
There is a channel running along the centre about 8 feet wide, 
room enough being left to walk on either side. Along the roof 
of the tunnel are fixed the water mains, pneumatic tubes, 


electric-lighting cables and telegraph wires, all arranged so 
that they can be got at easily. Along the channel boats are 
run, in which visitors are taken through the tunnel for about 
half a mile. As you go along you can see the branch sewers 
from the different boulevards, each branch bearing the name of 
the place it is draining. The boats hold about twelve persons. 
When you get out of the boat you go on to a platform; here 
carriages are ready to receive you and take you along for about 
a mile. Then you go on toa turntable, and from that to the 
place of exit at Notre Dame, about 2 miles. The carriages are 
made thesame width as the channel, and their wheels fit on 
the edge of same. These sewers were constructed in 1876. 
They are well lighted and whitewashed, and it is no more 
objectionable to travel through them than to travel through 
our underground railway. A large portion of the sewage is 
used for irrigating purposes ; and in the Exhibition they show 
some splendid cabbages, carrots, lettuce, and other vegetables 


,; that were grown on the sewage farm at Glennevilliers, outside 


Paris. 

In Paris there are two kinds of water used, for the sake of 
economy—one for drinking, the other for flushing the sewers 
and watering the roads. For watering the roads they have 
cocks in the pavement, about Ioo feet apart, to which a hose. 
pipe is attached. There are also frequent openings in the side 
of the curb which lead to the sewers, and the cocks are turned 
on at intervals for the purpose of washing down the gutters and 
flushing the sewers. As I have already said, there is no offen- 
sive smell in the sewers, and therefore these openings are not 
in the least objectionable. 

There is every convenience in the way of lavatories on the 
boulevards—these being situated at very short distances apart. 
They are in charge of female attendants, and are used by both 
sexes, 

M. Morduit’s Factory (31 Rue Poncelet). In visiting this 
factory I found some ornamental work done in lead, represent- 
ing a basket of fruit of various kinds—apples, pears, apricots, 
plums, grapes, and leaves of various plants. There was the 
figure of a female and a dolphin. The figure is first designed, 
a model of it is made, and then it is cast in portions. The 
lead is worked on those portions that are cast ; then it is put 
together and soldered. This kind of work, which is very 
artistic and beautifully done, is very much encouraged in Paris. 
Soft wooden tools made out of hornbeam are used, boxwood 
being too hard for the lead. This kind of work is a trade in 
itself, and those who belong to it call themselves ornamentalists. 
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the Company were awarded the gold medal for their lamps, and 
an award for the excellency of their system upon the point of 
ventilation in the Sanitary Section. 

The stove which is here illustrated is the No. 1,100 four-tile 
stove. These are inexpensive, the price varying slightly 
according as they are made plain black or light bronze, 
electro-brass or copper, or jewelled glass. By the use of 
these stoves a warm room can be secured at a small cost, 
with all the advantages of an open fire without its drawbacks. 
The Wenham Company lately have made arrangements with the 
L. W. Leeds Patent Floor-Warming Stove Company, Limited, 
for the manufacture and sale of these beautiful and efficient 
stoves, which have so rapidly come into popular favour. In 
them ordinary illuminating gas is used, but burned under a 
perforated arch of solid asbestos, hanging from which are fila- 


ments of finely divided or floss asbestos. The flame playing 
against the outer ends of this floss asbestos, but at a definitely 
fixed angle, heats instantly just that portion of asbestos against 
which the flame impinges, and without the production of 
carbon. Perfect combustion is thus produced, which obviates 
all the unpleasant smell, so disagreeable from the ordinary gas 
stoves. The largest amount of heat possible is generated by 
this system of producing combustion, and the carefully tried 
and exhaustive experiments of the Gaslight and Coke Company 
show how large a portion of this heat is caught on the under- 
side of the overhanging arch, and thrown by direct radiation 


to the floor. The heat being distributed on the floor by direct 
radiation, allows of a free circulation of fresh air through the 
room, without carrying away the warmth. A most perfect 
system of ventilation can be economically and efficiently carried 
out with this system, and the use of the illuminating gas gives 
the opportunity of producing the most brilliant and artistic 
effects. 

The “Wenham” automatic gas governor (Carter & Lees’s 
patents with improvements) is shown as supplied to H.M. 
Government. It obtained the highest award at the Royal York- 
shire Jubilee Exhibition of 1887 at Saltaire. It is perfectly 
mercury-tight, and requires no attention whatever. It will last 
a lifetime, and saves from 12 to 50 per cent. The saving 
effected by this governor is not that gained at the expense 
of light, as has been the case with many other governors. 
The frictional parts are made of an alloy that will not 
corrode, and which is more durable than gun-metal. An 
accurate and reliable gas governor has been a great desi- 


deratum ever since the introduction of gas as an illuminant, 
and most large consumers of gas have come to the conclusion 
that it cannot be economically burned without being governed. 
A good governor will cause the amount of gas consumed at 
each burner to be always one fixed quantity, whatever the 
variations in supply pressure may be, or independently of the 
number of lights in use. Though the attempts to make a 
governor which would thus regulate supply as well as demand 
have been innumerable, the compensated ‘‘ Wenham” alone 
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regulates with this required sensitiveness and accuracy, and is | 15406. William John Oswald, John Rogers Ashwell, and 


completely self-adjusting. Gas is generally supplied to the 
consumer at too great a pressure to combine properly (as it 


issues from the burner) with the oxygen of the atmosphere, the | 


result being a great waste of gas without increase of light. A 
gas governor is not only required to prevent excessive pressure 
of gas as it comes from the mains, but also to prevent varia- 
tions of pressure in the service-pipes, caused by lights being 
turned on or off. In previous regulators it has been assumed 
that the fluid seal (mercury) would allow of the rising and the 
falling of the float without impediment. ‘That this assumption 
is fallacious will be perceived by any one giving the matter 
consideration, for as the float is raised (by the pressure of gas) 
it is losing its support of mercury—it gradually becomes heavier, 
in fact—and thus the valve, which is actuated by the float, is 
not closed sufficiently to check the flow of gas; on the other 
hand, when the demand for gas becomes greater, and the float 
should sink, it has to displace a continually increasing weight 
of mercury, thus preventing the opening of the valve to its full 
extent. It will thus be seen that an automatically increasing 
weight is required as more lights are brought into requisition, 
and a decreasing weight is required as lights are turned out and 
fewer left burning. The invention of the automatic weighter 
or compensator produces this result in a perfect manner, main- 
taining a uniform pressure of gas at the burners whether one 
light or tull number given by the meter be in use. This governor 
may always be seen in action, and particulars obtained at the 
showrooms of the Wenham Company, Limited, Upper Ogle 


John Arthur Cooke, for “Improvements in the manufacture of 
plaster of Paris, and in the utilisation of waste or cheap 
materials therefor.” 

15419. George Waller, for “An air-tight door or cover for 
drains, manholes, inspection shafts, &c.” 

15430. Joseph Henry Brooks, for “ Improvements in sash- 
fasteners.” 

15442. Frederick Joseph Hall, for “Improvements con- 
| nected with stair and like rods, and in fasteners therefor.” 


October 2. 

15470. Charles William Yaxley, 

pointed counter-sinking nail-screw.” 

15484. Oscar Elphick, for “Improvements in syphon- 
flushing apparatus.” 


for “An improved awl- 


October 3. 

15518. William Sturney, for “ Improvements in mortice- 
locks and latches.” 

15523. George Connell, for “ Improvements in ventilators.” 

15532. Joseph John Phillips, for “ Protective subway for 
laying-in supply pipes for water, gas, or other purposes.” 

15538. Edmund Cecil Wren, for “ An improved screw.” 

15544. Oliver Schofield Ruddock, for « Improvements in 
extension supports.” 

15553. Frederick Jewell, for “Improvements in or con- 
nected with drain-pipes, and means or apparatus to be employed 
in carrying the same into effect.” 

15554. Thomas Wood, for “Improved portable greenhouses.’ 


Street, Fitzroy Square, W.; or branches at 5 Deansgate, 
Manchester, and 121 Corporation Street, Birmingham, 


————_—_—_————— 
eee 


PATENTS. 


LZhis List of Patents is compiled Specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H, Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


October 1. 
15385. William Charles Witham and Frederick John 
Dawson, for “ A combined bolt and door-prop.” 
15405. John Charles William Stanley, for “ Improvements 
in or relating to the burning of bricks or the like,” 


October 4, 

15574. Henry Defty, for “Improvements in oil lamps for 
columns and chandeliers, for state and other rooms.” 

15585. Joseph Easby, for “An improved automatic appa- 
ratus for dry-closets and water-closets.” 

15603. James Henry Austin, for “Improvements -in sash- 
fasteners.” 

15620. George Ward Stoddart, for « Improvements in 
fastening means for window-blinds.” 


October 5. 
15638. Peter Henry Vale Nicolas, for “An improved stop 
for doors and windows.” 

To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ee = poate 


Suitable for use in Hotels, Refreshment Bars, Coffee Houses, Hair- 
dressing and Bath Rooms, Lavatories and domestic purposes, whereby 
the great waste of gas usual in Water Boilers is entirely avoided. 

The Automatic arrangement is so constructed that when the 
water begins to boil the large gas burner is turned out, leaving only 
a small flash jet alight, and upon the water getting below the boiling 
point, the gas burner immediately relights itself, the same action 
continuing automatically for any length of time. 


The Automatic Regulating Apparatus, marked A, can 
be fitted to any existing Water Boiler at moderate cost. 
For prices and full particulars apply to the Sole Proprietors and 


MPANY, LIMITE 


THE WENHAM GOMPA D, 


UPPER OGLE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Manchester Branch:—§ DEANSGATE. Birmingham Branch:—121 CORPORATION STREET. 
HOLBORN WIRE AND CAGE WORKS. 
JSARES DICHKZSON, 


(Late JAMES BUTLER & SONS, Wire Weavers and Workers, 4 Elm St., W.C.; and N, COHEN, Birdcage Maker, 29 Betterton St., W.C:_ 


WIRE WEAVER & WORKER, SIEVE & SCREEN & BIRDGAGE MAKER, 


48ec GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. (Holborn End). 


Manufacturer of Wire Gauze in all Metals; Plain and Ornamental Wi 3 Si as s of every description ; Butler's 
Improved Dust-proof Sieve (Registered); White Enamelled and Gold negated Rao ee ie and Aviecics 3 Watson’s Patent 


PARIS, 1855. 
Honourable Mention. 


Lonpox, 1862 
For Excellence of 
Manufacture 


Ge ontractor to the 2 entilating Cowls, and Watson’s Patent Gas Stoves, &c., &c, Ro To Her Majesty's 
s ancean . F 5 3 ss “tans 2 
Mie Indien Government,” Wholesale and-for Exportation, Illustrated Price Lists on Appligation, Established 1769. “°’*wattham Abbey. 


A Business Supplement 


Contract 


Reporte. 


to Ghe Architect, 
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THE ARCHITECT 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ‘ : : sacd) 0 76 
For Quarter Page ‘ . > . ’ + 210 0 
For Half Page ‘ fe ° a *e ® » 410 0 
For a Page ' , ° ne ace . » 283 85'0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide ' . : » 0 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; IS. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 

communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAMAN.—Oct. 30.—For Alterations to Chapel. 
Roderick, Architect, Aberdare. 

_ABERDARE-—Nov. 2.—For Altering Coffee Tavern, for 
Liberal Club and Coffee Tavern Company. Mr. T. Roderick, 
Architect, 24 Clifton Street, Aberdare, 

BARNSLEY.—Noy. 11.—For Building Board Schools for 650 
Children. Messrs Senior & Clegg, Architects, 3 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BINBROOK.— Oct. 30.—For Erection of Farm Buildings and 
Cottages. Mr. Sawyer, Binbrook, Lincolnshire. 


Mx. T. 


BINGLEY.—-Nov. 4—For Building Five Shops, Houses, &c. 
Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Brad- 
ford. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Nov. 7.—For Constructing Store under 
Pier Abutment. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRIXTON.—For Completing Ten Houses. Mr. Wm. Eve, 
Architect, to Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


BUENOS AYRES.—Nov. 4.—For Works of Reclamation, 
Construction of Harbour, Central Railway Station, &c. Mons. 
F. Carbonnier, 26 Rue de Chateaudeau, Paris (representative 
of the Société Malecon y Puerto Norte de Buenos Ayres). 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Nov. 2.,—For Erection of Purifier 
House. Mr. F. L. Ramsden, Engineer, Gasworks, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

BUTTERSHAW.—Oct. 26.—For Building Four Houses, &c. 
Messrs. M. Brayshaw & Co., Architects, Bowling Old Lane, 
Bradford. 

DEWSBURY.—Oct. 31.—For Building Three-storey Ware- 
pose: Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dews- 

ury. 

DUDLEY.—Nov. 12,—For Erection of Railway Station 
Buildings and Footbridge. Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, 
Paddington Station, W. 

EAST PORTLEMOUTH.—Oct. 26,—For Building Cottages 
and Cattle Shed. Mr. W. Barrons, 1 Weir View, Dartington, 
Totnes. 

HEWORTH.—Nov. 1.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. Edward Taylor, Architect, 7 Stonegate, York, 

LEEDS.—Nov. 1.—For Enlargement of Board School. 
W. Packer, Clerk to the Board, Leeds. 

LLANDEGFAN.—Oct. 26.—For Building Board School. 
Mr. R. G. Thomas, Architect, Menai Bridge. 

NEw LEAKE.—Oct. 25.—For Building Board Schools. 
Mr. W. Mortimer, Architect, Lincoln. 

OLDHAM.—Oct. 26.—For Building Fireproof Mill. 
S. Stott, Architect, 3 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

PENZANCE.—Oct. 26.—For Building Artists’ Studios at 
Newlyn. Mr. J. W. Trounson, 27 Clarence Street, Penzance. 

PONTYPRIDD,—Nov. 6.—For Building Board School, Hop- 
kinstown, for 200 Children. Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, 
Pontypridd. 

POPLAR.—Oct. 30.—For Alterations to Town Hall. Messrs. 
Clarkson, Architects, 146 High Street, Poplar. 

RAUNDS.—Oct. 28.—For Alterations and Reseating Baptist 
Chapel. Mr. Robert, Eady, Raunds, Northamptonshire. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlichts, &c. 
which can be fixed in Ane position, a | we} : 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 
Catalogues Free by Post, 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LERDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, F.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 6.—For Works at Board School, Car- CHIPPENHAM. 
lisle Street East. Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, 17 | For Laying Main-water Pipe between Lowden and Parliament 
Bank Street, Sheffield. Street, Chippenham, providing Hydrants, Stop-valves, &c. 
SwANSEA.—For Building Stables and Dwelling House, Marriot & Co., High Barnet ; . : . £184 0 0 
Frog Street. Mr. H.C. Portsmouth, Architect, Castle Build-| J. Pickthal, Lechlade. . . . e 179 8 8 
ings, Swansea. D, Dix A at} : : ‘ ‘ , oe 2 ° 
SWINDON.—Oct. 29.—For Building Board Schools. Mr. “3 HE is are ham . . . : . . 7 ae 
are a Binyon, Architect, Princes Street Chambers, Ips- We Case Giippeatiem fae ‘ble d) i S140 19. 3 
: e e e s I 2 
TREORKY.—Oct. 26.—For Building Ten Cottage Houses. | + Malabar, Liverpool 35. 28 
Mr. David Morgan, Treorky. 
WHITECHAPEL.— Oct. 29.—For Alterations and Additions CRAWLEY. 
at Infirmary, Barkers Row. Mr. B,J. Capell, Union Offices, | For Building Inn, Hog’s Hill, Crawley. Mr. WILLIAM BUCK, 
Barker’s Row, E. Architect, Horsham. L . 
ildi ; Horsham . ‘ : : . : «A078 3 
WOKING.—Oct. 25.—For Building Stabling. Mr. R. Peters, ; 
Clamp, Architect, The Studio, Woking Station. ech, Haya Heath . ee . , . Bho 2 . 
YoRK.—Nov. 11.—For Building Courts of Justice, Police aiaht ’ Cuckfield : ‘ : : : ‘ 859 7 0 
Station, Fire Station, School Board Offices, &c. Mr. Huon A. Pane Besos. Horshaceee ; ere 
Matear, Architect, 15 Stanley Street, Liverpool. Getenden, oh icy ‘ ; 7 ikea ee 
Rowland Bros., Horsham . ; ; F we7SL 10/50 
Brown, Horley . : : : ; - ° 742 oemme) 
Gates, Crawley . . ‘ ; ; «7207 O90 
TENDERS. Wheatland, Handcross ; j ; ; : ike £ o 
Cook, Crawley : . : « 670460 
BIRMINGHAM. t : : sro 
For Boiler-house, Coal Stores, oo Gus Wionkaause PLEDGE, ae Grinstead (accep ted) 594 
Infirmary, Birmingham. Mr. W. H. WARD, Architect. 
Quantities by Architect. CROYDON. 
S. Surman & Son, Birmingham __. ; ‘& 1,577. © ©| For Alterations and Additions to No. 57 North End, Croydon, 
W. & J. Webb, Birmingham . : : 1,490 0 O for Mrs. Pritchard. Mr. J. WILLIAM STEVENS, Architect, 
W. Sapcote & ‘Sons, Birmingham . : - 1,468 0 © 21 New Bridge Street. 
J. Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham . ; - 1,484 0 0 Pearson & Son . . ° ‘ . ° . £675 0 oO 
Dorse & Son, Cradley. 1,350 0 O J. De Vere . . . : ; : son620.07 46 
W. BISSETT & SONS, Birmingham (accepted) . 1,249 0 O F.aiitlers .. . . ; ; : = eanigs ied oO 
BROUGH J. Horrocks . : ; , . : , of, A934 OO 
Tis , C.J.Saunders . , . ; - 454 10 oO 
For Building Brick and Iron Girder Bridge at North Cave, F, As DOCKING (accepted) . ; i «bs eprdOpaee 2d 
Brough, East Riding. Mr. A. BEAUMONT, County 


Surveyor, Newbiggin, Beverley. For Alterations to Premises, Park Street, Croydon, for Printing 
T. Bell, Market Weighton . . ; eati ae 


I Works, for Mr. W. D. Hayward. Mr. ALFRED BROAD, 
Turner & Sanguin, Hull . é ° : ~i2zo7sigs oO A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 27 Dingwall Road, Croydon. 
C. Greenwood, North Cave. . . . » 199 0 7 Smith & Buller, Croydon ; é . a «36263 49 O 
E. Good, Hull. » + « 194 0 0| Waller, Croydon . x ThREsIe Po 
TsB. MATHER, Hull (accepted 74 ‘ : SGOT “OG F, R. DOCKING, Croydon (accepted ye Bi: » 200 0 0 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING.|ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS.) |i we er | 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS IFTS = CS =) a] Lam an isis 


ESTIMATES HYDRAULIC 
Se jpeee ae “RELIANCE” 
STRODE RCo, {izsehanheChurchsarae-c.) 1 ONDON, 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 
LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


STEVENS & MAJoR’s Patent. 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. THE SAFEST, 
LLOYD & CO. 
Let a on EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
o. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Ofice—50 FinsBURY SQUARE, E.O. MOST SILENT and 


Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS.| SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prom Rt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
Tequired by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


Wethheicote erie Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 
LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Inforeeion Free. Patentss ured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 11s. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 


biel piel piphind 


Sold, or worked upon Royalty SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. Re te ; \ = sa | NN ‘se 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON,» 


BEST GREEN ALL TYPES: OF 


R f) 0 FIN ft YF ATES, Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and ) : ath ‘ : i 
= Ce OUENI-=180 teal § eel | | Ube 
EO ‘CONDON SHOWROOM 15S, QUEEN VICTORIAST EC. 
From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


Unrivalled f Oe ae 
allied for Quali olow: dD G. WRIGH I & CO. 
Highest Award: Gola Medal,” gy | ESTIMATES ONL BRELICATION. 
- FE International Exhibition, @) Have at the above address the largest Show- 
Lik olf seo? S\ © Model Ming,” 
MS Ie Mote ree ae rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


ne LIGHT SEA GREEN. e 22 JANUS” W ORKS. Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
SHE CAUSA UY 


Z, DEEP OLIVE GREEN pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
: ’ D Railing, &c. 
DARK GREEN. Ee QUEEN S ROA U 


Geating and 4 Sepa Hot Water Wurk, 


London, 1862. 


ases. 
FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BATTERSEA.| “Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. ; 
PUTTERMERE, GREEN SLATE 00.,| vovace ut on aux angurnggr| ‘THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE. 
I¢K, CUMBERLAND. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 13s, 6d. 


Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C, WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854. 
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CARDIFF. | GRAYS. 
For Enlargement of Severn Road Board Schools by 307 New For Erection of Buildings for the Grays Unionist Club 
Places. Mr. J. P.JONES, aaa, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Company. 
Thomas & James, Cardiff... : £2, 500 0 O Golden & Rouse.» 2.6 1 «+» « » + $549 10-0 
C. Bird, Cardiff. A x , ; F 2,474 0 0 H.R. Rous. ; : ji : : AZo, On O 
R. Price, G@ardiff gaara ree See 7 : Wb 2;470..010 J. Pavitt, Aveley . : - ; 2450 Op O 
F. S. Lock, Cardiff . : : : : £20495/7 0/7, O Hails Carter : : an) So A eect Oe O 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff a ee . 2,380 0 o| J. BROWN (accepted Yor . eee © ada AES yg OF O 
Jones Bros., Cardiff... .. .- fmt 55 25350)~-011 0 : ean 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff . oe : : PAO o ROT O HUDDERSFIELD. 
D. Davies, Cardiff at 2,240 © O| For Construction of Sewage Disposal Works, Deighton, Hud- 
ee Oo dersfield. Mr. R. S. DUGDALE, Borough Surveyor. 
SHEPHERD & SON, Cardiff (accepted) : 2.000 Ons O Radcliffe & Co., Huddersfield 5 ; a OAC are 
mUDEEY. LEAMINGTON. 


For Building Board Schools, Netherton, Dudley. Messrs. i 
PINCHER & LONG, Architects, West Bromwich. es Sa inte pecemnietsng) Mi: DE NORMANYILLE, 


W. Willetts, Dudley . os we on 4h 48dIm OKO Asphaltic Limestone ConcreteCo. . «. «£589 0 0 
EAST HAM, Smith & Son, Leamington Spa . . : » 349 90 0 
For Construction of Sewage Outfall Works, Parley Marsh, Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . i P » 308 0 O 
Se Ham. Mr. CHAS. JONES and Mr. W. H. SAVAGE, J. Biccs, Birmingham (accepted ) ; 4 a2 OBO Ol 
ngineers. 
J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone. : £10, 700 O O LONDON 
eae 2 oybad 3 » 15,039 © ©] For Building ‘Premises 61, 62 and "63 South Audley Street, 
Pe eC. B rdw gear el ee Veo s London. Mr. W. LAMBERT, Architect. Quantities supplied 
erry a ee : ; F : - 14,766 0 0 by Messrs. W. H. pe kee eee 
T. Adams, Kingsland . . , + - + 14214 0 ©|  Niohtingale oie ie ' 1 %13612 0 0 
J. Jackson, Plaistow et aoe Uapoldisalen Qa |) eee es Lee SN we ew he 4 < BROPAL ONO 
: HODDESDON. Bush ; a tee Mle : . : . 12,970 0 0 
For Construction of 500 yards of 12-inch Stoneware Pipe Bywaters. : cog : : ; . 12,630 0 0 
Sewer, with Manholes and Ventilators, and Flushing Tank, Oldrey . . . 12,603 0 © 
rome) 


in connection with the Sewerage System, Hoddesdon, for STEPHENS, BASTOW & Co. (accepted yur ee 11,074 
the Ware Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. RUSSELL 


AUSTIN, Engineer, 11 Fore Street, Hertford, For Enlargement. of Gainsborough Road, School, Hackney 
S. Saunders, Fulham . : ; : é ‘& 550 0 O Wick,* by 584 ec Mr, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : : : : 506 0 O Dove Bros. . wre : : . £11,599 9 O 
ror ee Londone ee Woe, os to w 489 11 3 Atherton & Latta. . «© «© + «+ 13,596 0 0 
S. Bloomfield, Tottenham . : . ; ao Gao W. Goodman . : ; . : + 10,772,,0 O 
J. Cook, Spalding - ie eet 094 Me 3 W. M. Dabbs . . 10,613 0 O 
Marriott & Co., High Barnet. : ; 2405 0.0 E. Lawrance & Sons + 10,512 0 0 
W. Wood, Mile End Road . ‘ ‘ : = 400. 01.6 Killby & Gayford . : +» 10,430 0 0 
AY. Rowley, Tottenham . 446 Io I! T. Boyce : - - : : + 10,391 Oo 
S. HIPWELL, Gorefield, Wisbech (accepted ) . 139510: OO * Fresh set of Tenders. 


SSS NSS eae T H E 


i METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Se betcha Ss am 

Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

FIGURE). Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 
QF 10 BE HAD OF ALL JRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 
NGON 


R JOHNSON RCO! 


aR Oj; k {iu 104 
i all A, I bret | 4) eo) i U} Ma NX wa if li i 


AC Ma ‘) 
ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


| A MANCHESTER. 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, ry. anton & 00., 2 Broad St. Buildings, 
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BUPPLEMENT - 
a ec ne 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—ceontinued. 
For the Erection of a School to Provide Accommodation for | For Erection of Shop and Premises, Bower Terrace, High 


1,200 Children, and also a Pupil Teachers’ School, Street, Clapham, for Mr. William Gray. Mr. J. WILLIAM 
Lavender Hill.* Mr. T. if pees Architect. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor, 21 New Bridge Street. 
Clarke & Bracey . " : £27,089 (oy Ms) Quantities supplied. 
T. Boyce.” . ae ee ‘ 25,440 0 O Pyle, Williams & Carnall . . © «£1,634 a fe) 
Dove Bros. . . 4 - : 2 - Ade CeO A. White & Co. : : : . : - 1,459 fe) 
A. & W. Garnar . Ae eee ‘ i 245336" °0'.0 G. Creed . ; , F 3 - : » 1,439 4 fe) 
Killby & Gayford . : . ‘ 2 By oF BL tep Keke) Prestige & Co. . : : : ; : .  1)42498e Ro 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, . : F ; 223,072) 0 50 J;Macey”. ; : ; ; : ; . 1;,3559080 
- E. Lawrance & Sons. d é : » 23,750 0 O J. Peppiatt . : : . 1,299 0 0 
S. Belham & Co. . 3 f | -23,70ls{0 0 L. WHITEHEAD & Co, (accepted) ‘ , ooy259molo 
«Fresh set of tenders. For Alterations and Additions to Shop and Premises, 190 and 
For the Erection of a Junior Mixed School to Provide Accom- 192 Cold Harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, S.W., 
modation for 410 Children, Tooting Graveney, for the for Mr. James Whittle. Mr. J.WILLIAM STEVENS, Archi- 
School Board. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. tect, No. 21 New Bridge Street. 
Dove Bros. : : : 5 : : H£6,775080 o Salter . : : : ‘ : 5 : ~«L55T 40) 9 
Kirk & Randall ; : ‘ : : 21.16,707.dip f,0 Nowditch . : ‘ d : ‘ : « 539° of oO 
Patman & Fotheringham . é 5 ; 106,65 7120 Rodwell : - : 3 ‘ : A . 523 one 
G. S. S. Williams & Son . : : : . 6,406 0 0 Creed . A ; i i : on SL7o 2 1 
S. Belham & Co, ‘ ‘ ; : f s1i/B,979)122 11 GARRATT (accepted ) ; ; , ; ‘ <p 1507a8O 10 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. . - + 5,839 © ©] For Alterations and Additions to No. 15 Young Street, Ken- 
For Erection of a Deaf and pant Centre on the es ley sington, for Mrs. R. P. Evans. Mr. J. WILLIAM STEVENS 
Street Site, Deptford, for the School Board. Mr. T. J. Architect, 21 New Bridge Street. ‘ 
BAILEY, Architect. CewWall se 4 : : ° : : ‘ . £1,085 0 oO 
J. Derry .  . «+ tee Deaaclestd 1 W214 yO 0 |) Olisslieke Co; 5 - « Seen. 
Lathey.Bros.. . 52 5 * 3 © 3 eg © L34OFFO 1) OPréstive’c& ‘Co, #  . eens On 
Holloway Bros. : : : A “ = 92,090 ho 80 W. Buckeridge . : : i ; .) 2740 fo. 40 
W.Downst’ .. .s 2 + 1 * 5 0 fe , 9993083400 | B@George' Crapper. =. se 
W.M.Dabbs.. .. + + . 6 ot . « 31,9670 0] F. Gites & Co. (accepied) . 5 + « 649 16 8 
Kirk & Randall. «© «© «© 56 «© «+ 1,954 9 0} C.F. Kearley (withdrawn) a>» cap Ve A 


For Repairs at 25 Michael’s Grove, Brompton, under direction | For Erection of Stabling, &c , Station Road, Clapham, for Mr. 


of Mr. PARNACOTT, Surveyor, 156 Westminster Bridge William Gray. Mr. J. WILLIAM STEVENS, Architect, 21 
R Roads New Bridge Street. 
oberts ‘ ® e Fi A e . £157 Oo Oo Peppiatt ‘ 4 g c ¥ “ £258 0 Oo 
Lapthorne & CofA PP abe zs pod $6 123770 © Creed ©. ees | voryl k <magonepume 
e ae: ae . . . a . a : 7 s sti ARCO PYLE & Co. (accepted ) hme 2 (00460 1198 480 £10 
or Alterations to 156 Victoria Street, for “Mr. utton. | For Works at the Horse & Groom Newifi 
gton Butts. Mr. 
aS AML WITHERINGTON, F.R.IB.A., Architect, R. A. LEWCOCK, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, and Mr. 
Patman & Fotheringham . , : ‘ 2586920510 F, GRIERSON, Joint Architects. 
Yardley & Son . : ; es aa : / 5I0S O40 Accepted Tenders. 
Elkington . : ‘ , : ; : . 480 0 0 Heath, pewterer . : - : = , . £16930. 10 
Ee eee ee & Son . BIN ‘ ; , : . 434 0 0 Major, gas . ; : : : ; o) &1189 iO 2O 


F'AWCETTS FIREPROOF FLOOR 


Patented in England, France, Belgium, and the United States of Ameri 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED AT THE ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1889. 

For Fire-resisting qualities, strength, lightness, and rapidity of construction, this Floor is far superior to any other, and it is as cheap as any in the Market, 

This Floor has the following advantages not possessed by any other system :—The Fire-resisting material—A TUBULAR LINTEL—is not the Load-carrying material, but 
is a Permanent Centering, protecting both the Iron and Concrete. There is a continuous Cold Air Current always passing between the Fire-resisting material and the Load- 
carrying material, In Buildings of the warehouse class, the Tubular Lintels (or permanent centering) save the cost of plaster, and when placed in zigzag arrangement form to 
pattern ons of pleasing appearance. 

6 a SS The Tubular Lintels 
can be supplied (or sup- 
plied and fixed), sepa- 
rately if so desired. A 
tracing of the floor should 
accompany all inquiries, 
and the proposed method 
of finishing the floor and 
ceiling should also be 
stated. A close estimate 
‘will then be sent by 
return of post. 


MARK FAWCETT & CO., 


59 KINGS ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


ENRICHED ” 


MOULDINGS, 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


Ree ees 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 


STEAM MOULDING WORKS, 
BRIGHTON AND LITDETLEHAMPTON. 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON— continued. 

For Alterations at the Portland Arms, Westmoreland Road, | For Building Branch Library, Lurline Gardens, Battersea, for 
Walworth. Messrs. R. A. LEWCOCK &. F. GRIERSON, the Commissioners. Quantities by Mr. H. BRANCH, 
Joint ercey 88 Pebaga Goes suk Within. Architect, 25 Parma Crescent, Clapham. 

Ivory. ; . £1,285. 0 0 J. Longley & Co., Crawley ; : : whBSi2ii01.0 
Spencer & Co. . . : ° : ; 6827028 04 0 B. E. Nightingale : : : . 2,163 I0 O 
Davies. : : : ; F selvlsa7 sO O E. A. Roome, Lower Clapton ; : : » 2,040 0 O 
Todds . . ° , ° . : » 799 9 O W. M. Dabbs, Stamford Hill . s ¥192,023" OF oO 
Holloway . : . ° , : : eAH 7201.07 O Holloway Bros., Battersea : - » 2,009 0 O 
Little & Senecal : - : ; ; vie) 698.04 0 A. R. Flew & Co., West Kensington ‘ . 2,000 0 O 
T. Brown . Se aes : ° : é : BXQy OF CO H. L. Holloway : 362,077.01 0 

For Additional Works at the Camden Head Tavern, Bethnal Garlick & Horton, Sloane Street . 5 + 1,927 12 0 

Green Road. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishops- W. Hammond, Battersea.  . + + + 3,912 9 10 
G. N. Street & Son, Battersea . : : . 1,890 14 O 

gate Street Within. 
H. G. Heywood, Hammersmith 2 ° Py oct On-0 
Accepted Tenders, G. Stephenson . oat Ba . 1,797 0 0 
Pe ee et en ny e520 OO Lops & OLVER, New Southgate (accepted) . 1,641 0 Q 
Steadman, gas . fae ten ’ . . 1 200" 0" 0 
Pringle, pewterer. i : ; : ‘ » 175 © ©} For the Construction of a Public Underground Convenience, 

For Improvements at the Marquis of Cornwallis Tavern, Water-closets, and ‘Urinal, at the South-east Corner of 

Bethnal Green Road. Mr. R. A, LEwcock, Architect, Paddington Green, for the Paddington Vestry. 
88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
Jennings’s Fittings. 
Accepted Tenders. Pedestal. Seat and Riser. 
Becaere Mie bs 8) RAS gules £200 V10¢ oO Finch & Co., Lambeth PL L735 On, 00847381 25 
Thompson, pewterer . ‘ ‘ “ ay I ome G. Bell, Tottenham ; . 679; 0.9 679 0 O 
Steadman, gas : ; 4 EL ION. On O W. Neave & Son, Paddington 073) Om O 679 0 O 
Newark, refrigerator . 4 tite! gua 25 <, Oy, O J. FORDHAM, Hampstead (accepted) 596 0 0 606 0 oO 

For Padded Rooms, Lambeth Infirmary Finch & Co.’s Fittings. 

Aldridge & Pegg . . ° - £1,044 0 O Pedestal, Seat and Riser. 
Barrett & Power : . F ‘ ;: F,cOOm O 70 Finch & Co., Lambeth , * 68200 688 o oO 
S. Blow Memos si ran5 W. Neave & Son, aah ihe 3956730 Falls? 679-0 0 
Garlick & Horton . ; ; : : aeRO 27 oLOMG G. Bell, Tottenham . 7 6600/0" 6 669 0 O 
A. M. Deacon & Co. : > . s : 920 0 O ‘a Fordham, Hampstead 5 , 8600" OO 610 0 O 
R. Edwards, jun... - ‘ : - saty OL. ano Doulton’s Fittings. 

T. Hooper ; ; : 5 : 3 a 890 0 O Pedestal. Seat and Riser. 
J. W. M. Dabbs ‘ F a : A F 888 o oO Doulton & Co, Lambeth . pe Soq I2""3 887 3 9 
Norris & Luke. : : ‘ 4 F 884 0 O Finch & Co., Lambeth : +> 681" ‘oO 690 0 O 
C. Pennack . “ ; a : 5 ; 890 oO O W. Neave & Son, Paddington . 673 0 © 679 0 O 
J.O. Richardson . é : : a1 O77, Omo G. Bell, Tottenham . : .* 669° ‘60 669 0 O 
Stee Sot ow | weaidnig 1845.y01 OF Bote Ree ae Hampstead. 596 0 0 606 0 0 
Whitehead & Co. ° : : : ae 02 bin Ore O Fitttn S. 

Lobb & Olver . ° ‘ = A fs ; 805 Oo oO Sd é Pedestal. Seat and Riser. 
C. Veale . . MI W389; 9°90 J. Bolding & Sons, ood Molton 

MILLS, Stamford Street (accepted). 1 » 798 0 0 Street. Ley 693 Noo Cane, Oca cate 

AWARDS. FOR 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. &e., &e. 
£ Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- b, Se ; 
technic. he : Gee E aly 
Py R FOR 
ADVANTAGES. “HE ower SAFE MOTO Working Farm Machinery, 


Perfect Safety. : | : F : : H ATH 6) RN, D) AV EVR & Printing Machinery, 


Can be Worked by Unskilled and all purposes requiring small 


Persons. *L E FE iD) S. power. 


Great Economy. N 
& ‘CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
LHE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


icin LETS «ce 
FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Aeme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shiiling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 
GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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PLYMOUTH. SOUTHAMPTON. 
For Boundary Walls, Play Sheds, Closets, &c. at Board | For Building Stables for the Corporation, Southampton, Quan- 

Schools, Cattledown Road, Lande ore tities by Mr. H. J WESTON, Architect. - 

Berry, Plymouth . , . . £920 0 oO W. Franklin. . : ® . £2,870 0 Oo 
Pearn, Plymouth . . ‘ : . ; . -895 IO oO Baca; Young oo - : A : : . + 2,030 nat © 
Reed, Plymouth . 5 . : . . - 874 0 Oo H. Stevens & Cor. ee eme 5 : » 2,655 0 0 
Finch, Plymouth . : : : : ‘ » 870 0 oO J. W. Rowland & Sons oes ». 2,596 0 0 
Trevena, Plymouth * © 4 4 « 867 0 ©} Joseph Bull, Sons & Co., Limited i+. 2) 2,537 9 O 
Palk & Partridge, Plymouth / JHE 92S YBRG iO LO William Harvey : of ae ah 0s oe eZ EO 
Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth : : . 825 0 0 Morgan, Isted & Morgan . : oe » 2,486 0 0 
Tozer & Son, Plymouth : : : : 11S 2011:0 10 J. W. Roe &Co.. . a ee : “23440007 0 
Wakeham Bros., Plymouth . 4 i é . 815 0 oO JOHN CROOK (accepted) . : ‘ » 2,398 14 6 
Blowey, Plymouth . : 27812! o7 0 
LAPTHORN & Coss, Plymouth (accepted ) 2) 595678)1030 WOKINGHAM. 
For Laying Sewer from London Road to Ashridge Farm. Mr. 
RAWMARSH. E, LANE, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
For Construction of Brick Gasholder Tank, 32 feet in diameter Winter, Reading . ie ae - : ‘ . £427 bs oO 
and 20 feet deep, Parkgate, Rawmarsh. Torode, Tottenham . | ae Re » .395...0m-0 
A..T, Ripley, Rotherham .. )...t—; = . »1,490:,0°0 || - Bottrill, Reading. ..°. 2... | .aagy eee 
J. Scott, Masbro’ . d : . A hadstd pane Binnie, Wokingham , ; ; A 137 Gtk 4 wag 
B. Bool, Rawmarsh . : : : A mesmo saiey Mey Xo) Talbot, Reading . ; ‘ _ 5 , . 367988, 0 
oe Randle . 3 : : ‘ : spl, 220mr7 RTO Hughes, Wokingham . : : : : Oo 356410. 0 
5; Johnson, Sheffield : : ; ; Wh Le p Mn es) Reeves, Reading . i . ; .. 350naa SD 
G. Pugh, Rawmarsh . ee LF, TTF TO SEWARD, ope (accepted ) - 2+ 6 = 34feney © 
W. H. TREHERN, Rawmarsh harened ee -. 'F,089 13) II : 
-  -- WORTAING. 
. WOODFORD. - |. For Billiard: roont and other Additions, Colonnade pe 
For Superstructure of Claybury Asylum, for 2,000 Patients Worthing. Mr, ALFRED BRoaD, ARLBA, Architect, 

Woodford, Essex, for the conion County Council. Mr. 27 eh on Road, Croydon. Quantities by Architect. 

G. T. HINE, Architect, Nottingham. Quantities by Mr. -  Carcassing Only. 

Henry Smith, ; Cook, Crawley : ; ; : , £779 ome) 
Lovatt, Wolverhampton she Sd : . £377,680 0 oO Roland Bros, Horsham c ‘ j : 728 0 oO 
Trollope, London . ‘ : . : 53775500 Or Heywood, Hammersmith ; : : ‘ E712" OID 

_ Fell, Leamington . 5 : : : . 368,300 0 Oo Stevens, East Grinstead . : : } U67S 2 oho 
Nightingale, London . ; : ; «ably oli Ow O Deacon, Norwood ’ d ; : ‘ . *659**of o 
Mowlem, London . ‘ ; , : - 350,880 0 o Churcher, Worthing . : : i : :| 640707 0 
Longley, Crawley . , , 2 ¥ . 349,666 0 o Sawle, Worthing - ‘ 5 ; 4 eR . 622 0 0 
Neill, Manchester . ; ; 5 , - 346,519 0 Oo Stanbridge, Broadwater . : F : i692 too 
Perry, London <lale : , 9§.49343,027 1.0 5 0 Marriot, High Barnet . F 3 : ; » 608. 0:10 
Chappell, London . oe , ; 290330;333, 0 50 Taylor, Brighton : : F : ; : . 600 0-0 

_ GABBUTT, Liverpool (accepted } ant ; 0 Seen © © Docking, Croydon : : : : : . 550 0 O 
Brass, London’. : : : p eye Smith, Worthing ; ; ; : 5 oT FECT SSO 
Pattinson, Sleaford : ; : : 5) 33525 ee O CRoucH, Worthing (accepted hes $ : » 499 9 0 
Belham (withdrawn) . A : 5 : — i ~ Harris; Sutton (toolate) . . ; : 3 . 49 REAR ARAMRRL CN oane) 


"THE PECKHAM” SYPHON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


MILTON SYER, manvracrunen, 86 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E. 


THE MARVEL OF = AGE (Parenter), 


F = paying investment for pro- igre TL tee ot 
onal a ines men.” i ore eeomuny ad 

Is its work, economy, and use to 
Castres Hee practically un- beh ‘and a ee 
imited in number in permanent for cine et, ee ee 
black ink. No stencil. No wet sete e's 
parchment sheets, No special : 
pen. No special paper, Clean, 
portable, cheap. Always ready 
for use. The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from 8Os. 


Retail of all Stationers through- 
- out the United Kingdom. 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


HELMET BUILDINGS WOoRMwoopnd STR ; 
s KK: T, LO D Cy e e 
Retail Establishments :—?P4 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 29 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN. 


Where full particulars can be obtained, and tbe Apparatus seen daily at work. Full inspection and free trial invited, Send for Specimens. 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
tications, and quantities, as ac- 
tual results ot lithography are 
obtained. 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &2., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 

. Papers, bills ot fare, programmes, 
business cards, andother kinds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions being fac- 
simile copies of one’s own hand- 

writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 
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WOODLAND. 

For Building Parish Room at Woodland, Ashburton. 

_ F, Barrem, Newton Abbot . , 4 ; 5 £230(-0:9 
F. W. Vanstone, Paignton . Io 104 4.9 
T. Hawkins, Chelston . : : ; : See 5! E010 
P, Harswill & T, Leaker, Ipplepen . ‘ q #832012,,70 
H. Stevens, Ashburton : , : : agl262.0539 
J. H. Farden, Ashburton. : . . », 118..0-0 
J. Pemroy, Ashburton . ; : , : > 18071101: 9 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE only gold medal given at the Paris Exhibition, 1889, 
in the British Section, for Portland Cement, has been awarded 
to Messrs. Francis & Co., Limited, cement manufacturers, 
Vauxhall, London. 

THE ventilation of the Wesleyan College, Headingley, near 
Leeds, has been carried out on Kershaw’s system, the patent 
pneumatic ventilator being adopted for the removal of vitiated 
air. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, of Leeds and Harrogate, was the 
architect. 

Tur Infectious Hospital, Portobello, is warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

TuE Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have sanc- 
tioned the plans of a large and handsome block of buildings— 
shops and dwelling-houses—to be erected at the Rosemount 
Viaduct, on the east of the roadway leading to Jack’s Brae. 
The block is to cost 8,000/, The architect is Mr. John Rust, 
jun. 

At a special meeting of the Bradford Town Council, to be 
held to-morrow, the Gas and Electric Supply Committee will 
submit a recommendation to borrow 25,000/. for extensions of 
the electric works, to meet the growing demands for electric 
light. 

CoNTRACTS for carrying out outfall sewage works at Bradley 
for the Huddersfield Town Council, at a cost of 40,000/, have 
been accepted. 

THE total amount of the lowest tenders for the new Fish | 
Markets at Dundee amounts to 2,200/, or 200/, above the | 


estimated cost. 
AT an examination in sanitary science lately held in Cam- 
bridge thirty-five candidates passed. | 


Telegrams— 
‘* ADAMANT, HULL.” 


Registered Trade Mark. SAMPLES, PRICES, AND 


At the Ripon Free Grammar School, a notice of which 
appeared in Zhe Architect of last week, the floors have been 
laid with Lowe’s patent pitch-pine wood-block flooring. 


AMONG the works of restoration at St. John’s Church, 
Cardiff, the wood-block flooring referred to in our report last 
week has been well and carefully laid, in prime best quality 
yellow deal, by Messrs. Nightingale & Co., of Great Grimsby, 
upon their new and improved system. 


At the parish church of St. Thomas, Birmingham, some 
important additions have been made to the chancel fittings by 
the introduction of a pulpit, presented by the children of the 
late Nathaniel Lea (for several years churchwarden of the 
parish) in memory of their parents. New reading-desks and a 
brass eagle lectern have also been provided, and were used for 
the first time when the pulpit was dedicated. These works, 
as well as others of a minor nature, were carried out under the 
superintendence of the architects, Messrs. Osborn & Reading, 
of Birmingham, by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham 
and London. 


ON Friday last their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales paid a visit to the establishment of Dr. 
Salviati, at Venice, and inspected the various large mosaic 
works in course of execution for St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
for the Czar of Russia, for the Grand Duke Constantine, and 
others. They expressed themselves highly delighted and made 
several purchases. 


A LARGE turret striking clock has been fixed in the tower 
of the new markets, Carlisle, constructed on the solid horizontal 
cast-iron bed-frame, and resting upon strong cast-iron brackets 
firmly bolted to the walls, thus insuring a firm foundation. T he 
top of the frame is planed perfectly flat, and all the bearings 
are of gun-metal screwed into the frame, so that any part can 
be removed separately if required. The going main wheel is 
of large size, with Lord Grimthorpe’s maintaining power 
attached to keep the clock going during the time of winding 
up, and double three-legged gravity escapement and com- 
pensation pendulum, so that the clock will not be affected by 
any sudden changes of temperatures. The dial, which is about 
go feet distant from the clockworks, is of skeleton form, Io feet 
in diameter, the hands being connected with the clockworks by 
long connection rods working over friction rollers, with double 
and single universal joints attached, bevel wheels, &c. There 
is also one strong set of dial wheels of gun-metal, cut and 


es is E> L.SE; wv 9 i Higurst AWARDS— 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO _ THE 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS. 


| 


} 


Hospital S$ 


ali u 


LOCK STAPLES, with Mo 


¢ 
ih =U: 


“NEWMAN'S PATENT 


=6= 


Unit 


ESTABLISHED 


Ls 
vable S 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-ACTION 


mingham, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SMITH’S, CLIMAX, 
AND OTHER 


FLOOR SPRINGS, 


The Patent Regulating, 


| 


AND OTHER 


DOOR SPRINGS, 
SPRING HINGES, 


100 YEARS. 


PATENT SIMPLEX DOOR SPRING AND CHECKS, FIRE BRASSES, FENDERS, ETC. 
ESTABLISHED _OVER 100 S88 


WW 


SOAS USE SES, 


<SS= 


i} 
hi 


By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be appli 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense an 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living room 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint forsecretnailing. Thin Victoria Floorslaid on deal orold floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 
and the whole floor ig fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
ed to floors composed of any size or shape blocks, 
d being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
s, Polished for dancing. Immovable 


For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


PATENT INVINCIBLE, 


‘| Fryer’s Patent Facile, Helical, 
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polished, on the engine. The hands, which are of stout copper, 
well hammered and balanced or counterpoised within, along 
with the figures and minutes, are well painted and gilt. There 
is, in addition, an index dial on the clockworks to set and adjust 
the large hands, the striking part large or main wheel being 
about 17 inches in diameter, with cams attached for lifting a 
hammer of the proper size for striking on the bell fixed on the 
top of the tower. The barrels are of iron, with steel cords and 
block pulleys bushed with brass and pivoted in, and everything 
necessary in a first-class clock. The whole of the work has 
been executed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, of Guildford 
Street and Cookridge Street, Leeds, who are doing similar 
work for the Sunderland and Lincoln Corporations and other 
bodies. 


THE AVENUE THEATRE. 


A NEw piece, “La Prima Donna,” an opera comique in three 
acts, by Tito Mattei, has been introduced at the Avenue 
Theatre. It is based on a well-known tale in Blackwood, by 
Mr. Farnie and Mr. Alfred Murray. Among the characters 
are Leopold, Grand Duke of Nierstein ; Maximilian, Prince of 
Hanau ; the Margravine of Adelberg ; Ballard, manager of a 
troupe of French players; Delia, Prima Donna and others. 
The first act is the audience chamber in the Duke’s palace ; 
the second, the exterior of castle and wood ; and the third, the 
gardens and terrace of palace. The travelling theatrical 
manager comes to the rescue of the Grand Duke, persuades 
the dramatic troupe to take the places of the courtiers who 
have struck for their wages, encourages a flirtation between 
the prima donna and the Prince of Hanau, and between his 
first tenor and the Margravine of Adelberg, and generally 
steers his company and his sovereign through many difficulties, 
until at last three pairs of lovers are wedded to partners of 
their own station. The story, based upon a tale from Blackwood 
already adapted for the stage by the late Tom Taylor, is inte- 
resting enough, and when the plot thickens, and actors are mis- 
taken for courtiers and actresses for princesses, the game of 
cross-purposes becomes exceedingly amusing. Signor Tito 
Mattei, the popular pianist, has already in his “ Maria de Gand ” 
shown that he can write serious opera, although in “La Prima 
Donna” he has necessarily adopted a far lighter and more con- 
ventional style. A love duet for Mdlle. Palma and Mr. 
Tapley, and a pretty air for Miss Amelia Griihn in the first 
act; a topical song, a quartet in the style of Italian light 


opera, a waltz song for Mdlle. Palma, and a vocal septet 
in the second; and a tenor romance and kissing duet in 
the third act were at any rate obviously to the taste of the 
audience. Mr. Alec Marsh undertook the somewhat colour- 
less part of: the Grand Duke, and Mdlle. Florence Paltzer 
struggled bravely with the difficulties of the English tongue. 
The piece is capitally mounted, the luxurious and tasteful 
draperies and antique oak decorations and furniture, supplied 
by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co., of Hampstead Road, for the first 
act, and the exterior of the castle, brilliantly illuminated with 
electric lamps in the last act, being especially admired. Mr. 
John Crook conducted, and Signor Mattei was at the end of the 
performance called to the front and warmly cheered, 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


IN all kinds of warming apparatus, coinpactness and efficiency 
are leading desiderata, and these are possessed in a very high 
degree by the hot-water and steam radiator, patented by Mr. 
W. G. Cannon, of the London Road, S.E. In this arrange- 
ment a number of vertical tubes are kept supplied with hot 
water and steam by an independent tubular boiler heated by 
gas. The vertical tubes at each end communicate with boxes, 
into one end of which hot water passes, and this having parted 
with its heat by radiation from the surfaces of the tubes passes 
out at the other end of the box and returns to the boiler. These 
connections are made by preference with the bottom box of the 
radiator, the hot water and steam then rising rapidly in the 
vertical tubes, which are made of a narrow oblong cross section, 
thus. securing a very large amount of surface in proportion to 
the water in the apparatus. It is claimed for these heaters 
that the radiating surface is larger in proportion than in any 
other, and when the gas boiler has been started and the flame 
adjusted, no further attention is necessary, and there is no dust 
created by it. From a recent inspection of some of these 
radiators we are convinced of their efficiency, and we find they 
are made in very convenient forms suitable for different 
positions in private houses, offices, and all descriptions of 
buildings. They may be arranged in a Straight row and 
covered with a marble mantel-shelf, to take the place com- 
monly occupied by the fire-grate. They are also made in a 
circular form with the boiler enclosed within the ring of vertical 
pipes, or if it is preferred the boiler can be placed in the base- 
ment, from whence the flow and return pipes are brought up to 
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the radiator. At the top of the boiler is a hot-air chamber into 
which air is drawn from without and discharged warmed 
directly into the apartment, thus assisting in warming it, 
and also in maintaining the circulation of air necessary 
for the purposes of ventilation. The fact of this heater 
requiring no attention when once set in operation is a very 
great advantage, especially in schools, railway stations, and 
other places where little attention can be given. An even tem- 
perature can be kept to a nicety by regulating the gas burner 
under the boiler. The entire apparatus contains only five 
gallons of water, and the consumption of gas is very small, in 
no case exceeding 14 feet per hour, and when the apparatus is 
once hot, falling to about half this. The circular and square 
forms have an elegant appearance, and the marble tops make a 
neat finish that enhances the general effect. The copper boiler 
is very neat in construction, and so proportioned that the gas is 
perfectly consumed, and no unpleasant smell caused by it. Mr. 
Cannon has alsoanother arrangement for heating the water, which 
is very convenient for some purposes, and which has, we are in- 
formed, been applied with success to schools. The back of the 
grate in an ordinary fireplace is removed and replaced by a small 
frame, carrying, between top and bottom boxes, five short vertical 
tubes, in which the water is heated, and whence it circulates 
through the flow and return pipes and the radiators to which 
they are led. In respect to the efficiency of the radiator, we 
may mention that three of them are found capable of easily 
maintaining a temperature of 135 degrees in a timber drying- 
room having a capacity of 11,500 cubic feet, a result which 
speaks for itself. 


THE ARTESIAN WELL IN THE CITY. 


AT the meeting of the City Commission of Sewers which was 
held on Tuesday, the Streets Committee brought up a report 
recommending that tenders should be invited for the purpose 
of completing the artesian well in course of construction in 
Petticoat Lane. Mr. Williamson complained of the great delay 
which had taken place in constructing the well, which ought to 
have been completed years ago. Mr. Malthouse asserted that 
there were men on the committee who had done their best to 
block the progress of the artesian well. He would not say 
what their motives might be, but the fact remained that the 
work was at a standstill. Here was an opportunity of breaking 
the monstrous power of the water companies of charging upon 
the rateable value of the premises, and not for the water actually 


consumed. The citizens paid fabulous prices for water which 
they did not use. In his own case he paid 30/7. per annum for 
water, and did not use 1/7 worth. The artesian well, when 
completed, would enable them to defy the water companies. 
Mr. E. Bell said the well had been sunk about 130 feet by the 
former contractors, and 200 feet still remained to be sunk. An 
expenditure of 1,700/. would enable the well to be finished 
within six months. Mr. Bridgman said the Court were to 
blame because they accepted the lowest tender, and in doing so 
they did not select the proper persons to carry out the work. 
The well might have been completed within four months. 
After some further discussion, the report was agreed to. 


THE METEOR LAMP. 


WE recently visited Messrs. Henry Greene & Son’s show- 
rooms, 153 Cannon Street, London Bridge, for the purpose of 
examining their “ Meteor” lamp (Westphal’s patent). This 
lamp, of which an elevation is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is certainly designed upon correct scientific prin- 
ciples, the results produced being accordingly of a most satis- 
factory character. The paramount quality required in a 
gas-burner is that the combustion shall be perfect and steady, 
and that quality is found in the lamp under consideration. The 
burner is annular, with the opening at its lower periphery. 
Thus the gas flows downwards, being accompanied by a supply 
of air on both inside and outside ; the gas flame passes under 
the rim of a deflector, and the products of combustion escape up 
a central tube. The light produces a very agreeable effect, 
being exceedingly pure ; its appearance is that of an incan- 
descent ball, but without the painful glare which is the draw- 
back of the incandescent lamp. The burner having a con- 
tinuous annular outlet can be readily cleaned should any 
deposit occur within it. The lamp, as now perfected, is 
suitable for all purposes, domestic and commercial buildings, 
and for public street-lighting, and, being made storm-proof, are 
especially adapted for the illumination of sea-fronts, and other 
exposed localities. The combustion being perfect, great 
economy of consumption is secured, that of the number one 
lamp 100 candle-power being 9 cubic feet per hour, and in the 
same ratio for higher powers, and durability is secured by con- 
structing the structural parts of the lamp of fine cast-iron, 
stamped metal working being nowhere used except for 
ornamentation. These lamps may be used with or without 
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special ventilation, but afford great facilities in that direction, | from friction of working parts, renders it very effective and 
which gives an important advantage over electrical methods of | durable. In this governor the regulating-valve is carried by a 
illumination. The great steadiness of the ‘“ Meteor” light is float resting in glycerine, by which the gas is sealed, and 
which, being practically imperishable, secures the uninter- 
rupted action of the apparatus over a long period of time. It 
is Claimed for this governor that it saves from 15 per cent. to 
50 per cent. of gas, besides improving and softening the light 
by allowing it to be burnt at a lower pressure than usual. In 
passing through the basement of Messrs. Greene’s premises 
our attention was attracted by the purity of the air in these 
underground rooms, which is due to the method of ventilating 
adopted. Wooden tubes or shafts are fixed so as to conduct 
cold air from outside the building, so that the circulation is 
maintained by the inward flow of cold air which, being heavier, 
displaces the hotter air, which is just the reverse of the ordinary 
process of withdrawing the heated air and leaving the cold air 
to find its own way into the building, and the result shows that 
it is very satisfactory in its action. To return to the lamps, 
however, we may point out that it would be a very great advan- 
tage if they were more largely adopted for street lighting—a 
purpose for which their suitability has been fully proved, It 
would add greatly to the comfort of pedestrians generally, and 
in the more obscure neighbourhoods would afford an additiona! 
measure of safety, and from their economical working the cost 
would be a minimum in proportion to the results obtained. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE CITY. 


ON Monday a special meeting of the City Commission 
Sewers was held at Guildhall to resume the discussion of a 
report of the Streets Committee on the subject of electric 
lighting in the City. Mr. George Manners, the chairman, 
presided. 

The report stated that the committee had received five 
tenders, which they had submitted to their engineer (Colonel 
Haywood) and Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., and that, after fully 
considering the matter, the committee recommended that the 
tender of the London Electric Supply Company should be 
accepted for lighting the eastern division of the City ; that of 
the Anglo-American Brush Corporation for the central district 4 
and that of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Corporation for 
the western. The cost would be 26/. per arc lamp per annum. 
insured by the use of Messrs. Greene & Son’s patent com- | Of these there would be 136 in the eastern district, 121 in the 
pensating gas-governor, the simplicity of which, and its freedom | western, and 138 in the central, making a total of 395. Those 
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lamps would involve an annual cost of 10,024/, and they would 


replace 1,730 gas lamps, which cost 5,530/. per annum. While 
the extra charge would not be double the present cost of gas, 
the amount of light would be many times greater. The con- 
tracts would be for twenty-one years, determinable by either 
party at the end of seven or fourteen years. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report. 

_ Mr. J. E. Sly opposed it on the ground of the large addi- 
tional cost which it threw on the ratepayers. The immense 
light which it was proposed to give was unnecessary,in the City, 
and they ought to act with caution until the cost of the electric 
light was the same as gas. 

Mr. W. H. Pannell moved, as an amendment, that the 
report be referred back for further consideration. He criticised 
the abstracts of the tenders which were incorporated in the 
report, and complained that the committee had practically con- 
ceded a variety of objections made by the London Electric 
Supply Company which the others had not raised, and were 
proposing to pay that company the same as the others for less 
favourable terms. 

Mr. Bridgman said recently a patent had been taken out for 
an electric light which would not cost more than gas. He 
thought the Commission would be acting unwisely in contract- 
ing for the electric light for the City on twenty-one years’ 
agreements at double the cost of gas. 

Mr. C. T. Harris pointed out that the contracts did not 
cover the whole City, but only the main thoroughfares, and 
that there would still be a large expenditure for gas. 

a ed Deputy Bedford and Mr. Malthouse deprecated further 

elay. 

Eventually the amendment was carried almost unanimously, 
and the report referred back for further consideration. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


UNDER the auspices of the Company of Plumbers, London, a 
public meeting was held in the Philosophical Hall, Park Row, 
Leeds, last Friday night, for the purpose of distributing regis- 
tration certificates to masters and operative plumbers. Mr. J. 
Wreghitt Connon, architect, and president of the Leeds 
District Council, occupied the chair, and among the gentlemen 
present were Sir James Kitson, Bart., Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
Dr. Churton, the Rev. C. Hargrove, Mr. George Wood, Mr. 
W. R. E. Coles, secretary of the London Plumbers’ Society ; 
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attendance. 

The President said that at a meeting which was held at the 
Town Hall two or three months ago the movement was in- 
augurated in connection with which they were met. Practically, 
he believed, all the leading master plumbers in the district, 
together with a considerable number of operatives, were now 
registered, and the district council, which was the local 
authority to control the movement, entered that night upon the 
difficult and delicate task of seeing that masters and men alike 
faithfully performed all the promises endorsed on the back of 
the certificates which they were about to receive from the 
hands of Sir James Kitson. The granting of certificates 
was in itself a very slight matter, but it was a matter of 
signal importance, in view of the great power for good 
which it placed in the hands of the central authority. 
With the existence of these certificates it became as much 
to the material interest as it was to the moral interest of 
plumbers to execute their contracts with a view to the con- 
sequences which bad workmanship would have upon them as 
well as upon their clients. Plumbers who were to be trusted 
would be distinguished by the possession of a certificate of regis- 
tration. Those who could not be trusted would be equally 
marked out in a much less desirable manner by the absence of 
any such testimonial of character or of skill. In this way it 
would be secured that the public should have a guarantee that 
the work which mainly affected their health, with one important 
exception, would be under the control of men who were com- 
petent to perform the task which they had undertaken, and who 
had every inducement to do their work in a manner which 
would redound to their own credit. The exception to which he 
had referred was one of considerable importance. The duty of 
laying drains still rested with the least skilled and the worst 
paid class of workman—the ordinary labourer. That defect in 
the completeness of the work which they had undertaken 
could easily be remedied if architects combined to specify that 
this section of building operations, along with the other sanitary 
arrangements of dwellings, should be entrusted to plumbers. 
A very great advantage would be gained by this change, because 
the whole of the building work which in any way affected the 
public health would be in the hands of one contractor, and that 
the only one who had as yet given to the public a guarantee of 
his competency. 

Mr. T. Pridgin Teale said it was about twelve years since 
he gave a lecture in that hall to the Leeds Philosophical and 
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Literary Society on “Dangers to Health in our own Houses,” 

at a time when ignorance about those dangers, ignorance about 
fittings and the arrangements which introduced. those dangers 
into our houses, was almost universal. Atthat time he said that 
there were very few houses that were fit to live in—that was to 
say, that were free from very serious sanitary dangers. He 
believed there were very few houses in Leeds at that time 
which did not possess flaws in their plumbing which would be 
condemned by almost every plumber that he saw present that 
night. A great public step was taken, if this system of regis- 
tration of plumbers became imperative, so that architects and 
builders, and even private householders, would hesitate to have 
any sanitary plumbing work done within their houses without 
employing a responsible person, who was responsible not only 
from having been declared to be fit, but who was responsible 
inasmuch as if he did scamped work he was liable to have his 
certificate withdrawn, and to become as a workman disgraced. 
At a meeting at which he was present last Christmas of the 
body of Sanitary Inspectors of Yorkshire, the Leeds borough 
engineer said something to the effect that, instead of trusting 
the laying of our drains to any chance workman and chance 
labourer, we ought to have the work done by none but 
thoroughly trained, responsible workmen; that was to say, 
that with regard to drains outside we ought to have the 
same kind of arrangement as was here carried out with 
reference to the plumbing work inside. That must come 
some time or another, and they had heard an idea thrown 
out by the President which to his (Mr. Teale’s) mind 
seemed as if it would meet that object, if it was 
possible to put the whole of the drainwork—not merely 
the inside plumbing, but the outside drain laying —in 
the hands of one responsible set of persons who were certi- 
ficated, and liable to lose that certificate if they did it badly. 
And connected with this was a subject which he had touched 
upon more than once in public, and which he intended to 
touch upon as long as it remained a public grievance, and that 
was3the fact that our drainwork of new buildings and our sani- 
tary drainwork—that was to say, the work in drains that had 
gone wrong—were under two different authorities, and not 
under one. He would refer to the matter until they ceased to 
have the disgrace in Leeds that new buildings should be passed 
by one authority, and that when illness had been the result of 
bad work they had to call in the sanitary authority to examine 
the work, and see that it was put right. Why should not our 
anitary authority be responsible for the whole thing from 


beginning to end? That was the first step. And then they- 
came to the second ; that the persons who had to do the inside. 
sanitary work, and the persons who had to do the outside 
sanitary work, shall be directly responsible to our sanitary 
authority. In conclusion, Mr. Teale moved :—“ That this 
meeting heartily welcomes the formation in Leeds of a district 
council in connection with the movement for the national regis- 
tration of plumbers.” 

Dr. Churton, in supporting the resolution, said he fully 
agreed with all that had been said with respect to the im- 
portance of their work as plumbers. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Sir James Kitson said he was pleased to be able to assist at 
the inauguration of a society which was destined, as he believed 
this was destined, to elevate the character and the services of a 
great society of workers in metals like that of the Plumbers’ 
Society. Dr. Churton had referred to the question of lead 
pipes, and the possibility of a metal being produced which 
would resist corrosion. He could tell him that they had a 
material in the steel trade which might possibly be used for the 
purpose of pipes. Steel containing 5 per cent. of nickel would 
not corrode under the action of soft water, and he could quite 
conceive that if there was a great demand for this material it 
would be possible to make steel alloyed with nickel which would 
meet these requirements. Sir James then distributed 159 cer- 
tificates—74 to master plumbers, and 85 to journeymen. 

A vote of thanks to the President, proposed by Mr. W. R. E. 
Coles, concluded the meeting. 


On Monday night a public meeting was held in the 
examination hall of the Merchant Venturers’ School, Unity 
Street, Bristol, for the purpose of considering the expediency 
of the registration of plumbers. Mr. G. H. Pope, high sheriff 
of the city and treasurer of the Merchant Venturers’ Society, 
presided over a large attendance. 

The Chairman said that the object of the meeting was to 
discuss the question of the registration of plumbers, with a view 
to suggest its adoption in this district. It was proposed to 
apply to the plumbing trade the practice which had been 
adopted for many years in several of their professions—for 
instance, the legal and medical professions. It was also pro- 
posed to offer to plumbers the opportunity of obtaining a good 
education and arranging for examinations periodically to test 
their efficiency, and to register such as should prove efficient 
and go through the test satisfactorily, besides giving certifi- 
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cates to the successful ones. The system had been established 
by the London Company of Plumbers, the oldest and most 
important body connected with the trade, and he was informed 
that the system was now in operation in many parts of Great 
Britain with a considerable amount of success. It was unneces- 
sary for him to suggest to them, who were he supposed more 
or less interested in plumbing, that the trade was one of the 
greatest importance, as it had a very direct bearing upon the 
public convenience and the public health. Registration 
would, as it were, put a stamp upon a man, indicating that} he 
at any rate possessed a certain amount of knowledge and 
skill, for the London Company of Plumbers would not register 
anybody who was not an effective member of the trade. 

Mr. Meachin, the late master of the Company of Plumbers, 
stated that the company was one of the ancient City guilds, 
having been established in 1365. 

Mr. S. Pope proposed, “‘ That this meeting of masters and 
operative plumbers, and others, of Bristol, having heard the 
statement respecting the action of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers of London, with a view to bring about a national 
system of registration of plumbers, approves of such a system 
of registration, and resolves that a district council for Bristol 
and the West of England shall be formed, and that such 
council shall consist of master plumbers and operatives.” 


A public meeting was held at the Guildhall, Lincoln, under 
the presidency of the mayor, Mr. Watkins, on Saturday. At 
this meeting a district council for the city and county of Lincoln 
was formed, including the Mayor and the Medical Officer of 
Health. 


BUILDERS AND THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 


A VERY large deputation from builders and ratepayers, intro- 
duced by Mr. Cook and Mr. Barnes, waited upon the Board on 
Friday last, to show that a new system of giving contracts for 
the building, repairing, and cleansing of school buildings under 
the Board toa limited number of selected firms was disadvan- 
tageous to the ratepayers and unfair to local tradesmen. It 
was stated in the memorial presented that, between December 
1885 and February of this year, all the works of general repair 
and painting were carried out in accordance with a resolution 
that all contracts of 1oo/, and upwards should be by tender. 
A rescinding resolution was passed to this in February 1889, 
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and the memorialists stated that the effect of this rescinding 
the resolution of December 17, 1885, had been that to seven 
builders only had been given all the repairs to the schools and 
furniture, and painting of the schools, and to twelve builders, 
including some of the seven, all the new buildings and enlarge- 
ments. The memorialists urged that such a system of close 
contracting was inimical to the memorialists’ interests as rate- 
payers and tradesmen, and they asked the Board immediately 
to adopt some plan that would secure opportunities for them to 
again tender from time to time for all work, in accordance with 
the resolution of the Board passed on December 17, 1885, 
Many of the memorialists had worked for the Board, and knew 
of no complaint as to their efficiency, and the mere fact of 
their being now so publicly excluded implied a stigma upon 
their characters. 

The Board was addressed by Mr. Stevens, L.C.C., who 
insisted that local tradesmen could do the work at the schools 
more advantageously to the Board than firms outside ; and also 
that the local tradesmen had a right as ratepayers to the work, 
instead of the contracting being limited. 

Questions were asked by many members ; but those put by 
Mr. Helby, chairman of the Works Committee, had the effect 
of drawing out the facts which had ruled the action of the 
Board in respect to the changes made. Mr. Helby read from 
the architects’ reports of bad work in the construction of 
schools, bad in workmanship, and of inferior material, and greatly 
delayed in construction. Mr. Helby asked if such persons who 
had done such work could be held to be proper persons, in the 
interests of the ratepayers, to be entrusted with further work. 
As to repairs, Mr. Helby put similar questions, quoting reports 
on work delayed and condemned for bad workmanship and bad 
materials, and ended by asking if such persons should, in the 
interests of the ratepayers, be further selected to be entrusted 
with work, Mr. Roston Bourke objected to its being inferred 
that the deputation included persons who had so acted towards 
the Board, and Mr. Helby rejoined that the reports made referred 
to persons who were signatories to the memorial, and some of 
the deputation said that such persons should not be employed. 
Some of the deputation, in answer to questions, spoke in favour 
of open tendering, but others agreed that there might be several 
contractors in each division. 

After the deputation had withdrawn to the gallery, Mr. 
Cook moved that the memorial should be referred to a special 
committee to consider and suggest what alterations (if any) 
should be made in the present system of giving the whole of 
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the work of one or two divisions to one ortwo firms, Heurged 


that, in the interests of economy, there should be a larger | 


number of contractors in the divisions. 

Mr. Barnes seconded the resolution, and said that, though 
he had been in favour of open tenders, yet, when he had come 
to look into the matter, and had seen the bad work which had 
been done under that system, he had modified his views. He 
considered that there could be open competition without the 
system of open tendering, which was liable to abuse; but he 
thought the Works Committee had gone too far in the limitation 
which had been placed upon the contracting for building work. 

Mr. Lobb objected to the resolution, urging that the 
original resolution for open tendering should be put again into 
force. Hetwitted the mover and seconder of the resolution 
before the Board that day, as well as Mr. Lucraft, with 
having voted against open contracts, and he quoted from a 
speech of Mr. Lucraft, who had proclaimed when supporting 
the present builders’ agitation, that his colleagues on the Board 
were “ tricksters who were after the ratepayers’ money.” Mr, 
Lobb denied that the “ open contract” resolution was respon- 
sible for the “ jerry-builders” and the “tommy-dod” builders, 
who had done bad work ; for, he said, while that resolution was 
in force it was not practically acted upon. He acknowledged 
that Mr. Helby had done good work for the Board at the 
cost of great self-sacrifice, and he hoped that Mr. Helby 
would, at least, enlarge the list of contractors, and in that case, 
he said, he should press for the revival of the open contract 
resolution. 

The Rev. J. J. Coxhead moved, as an amendment, that the 
memorial should be referred to the Works Committee. He 
could not see why there shouldbe any special committee on the 
subject. 

Sir E, Hay-Currie seconded the amendment, and saw 
no reason why the Board should go out of its usual course, 
which was always to refer a memorial to the committee con- 
cerned. 

Mrs, Dilke considered that the Board should not go back 
to open tendering, but that there should be an enlargement of 
the present system. She was opposed to a special committee 
considering the subject. 

Mr. Roston Bourke supported the amendment, but justified 
his views in favour of open tendering by the action of the 
London County Council in deciding to adopt that system, which 
was also in vogue in Boards throughout the country. 

Mr. Helby rose to speak, and was greeted with a hiss from 


under the ratepayers’ gallery. Against this action Mrs. Besant 
made a warm protest, and the chairman warned those in the 
public part against giving any manifestations of feeling. Mr. 


| Helby, in his speech, justified the action taken by the Works 


Committee, on the resolution of the Board, by the report of the 
Special Committee on the manner in which the work of the 
Board in the schools had been carried out. He pointed out in 
detail the foundation on which statements had been publicly 
made, and he commented upon the allegations which Mr. 
Lucraft had made against his colleagues. 

Mr. Lucraft, rising to order, declared that he had been 
misreported at the meeting referred to in respect to the 
allegations that the Board was becoming “like the Board of 
Works.” 

The debate was continued for nearly three hours, Mr. 
Sharp, Mr. Hart, Mr. Lynn, and others speaking, and the 
closure was applied. The amendment was carried by 33 
to 13. It was then resolved, without a division, that the 
deputation should be informed that an answer to the memorial 
would be given after the Board had discussed the principle 
raised in the memorial. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND CONTRACTORS. 


ON Tuesday at the meeting of the County Council of London, 
Mr. Martineau moved the report of the Asylums Committee, 
which recommended that the tender of Messrs. W. Brass & 
Son, London, for the execution of the works for the extension 
of Cane Hill Asylum for the sum of 79,763/. be accepted, and 
that the tender of Mr. E. Gabbutt, of Liverpool, for the execu- 
tion of the work of erecting the superstructure of the asylum at 
Claybury for the sum of 337,945. be accepted. 

Mr. Burns moved that the report be referred back as far as 
regarded the recommendation as to Messrs. Brass & Son. For 
some little time Messrs. Brass & Son had been contractors to 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works, and in that capacity they had 
been proved guilty of the violation of a rule which the Council 
passed some time ago, inasmuch as they were paying their men 
1d@., 1}d., and 2d. per hour less than was recognised as a fair 
rate of wages in the building trade. The attention of Mr. 
Plunket, the Chief Commissioner of Works, was called to the 
matter, and his intention was to cancel the contract, which had, 
however, unfortunately, already been signed. In that case 
Messrs. Brass & Son got the contract by tendering at ret 
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16 per cent. lower than the rates at which other contractors 
tendered for the repair of Her Majesty’s buildings, and, the price 
being one at which the work could not possibly be done at a 
profit, the only course open to the contractors was to take it 
out of their workmen by reducing their wages to the extent he 
had stated. In April last several members of Parliament were 
willing to give instances in the House of Commons where 
Brass & Son had sweated their workmen to the extent of 25 per 
cent., and s0 per cent. in the case of boys. He did not think 
it necessary to go into detail with regard to Messrs. Brass & 
Son’s misconduct. He thought it would be sufficient to say 
that during the past fortnight they had further reduced their 
wages, in some cases 3d. and td. per hour. At the present 
moment the Government was complaining of Messrs. Brass & 
Son for sub-contracting and sub-letting their work. A case in 
point was the Whitechapel Post-office. Not a decent architect 
or builder or clerk of works in London, said Mr. Burns, would 
give a decent character to the firm of Brass & Son. At the 
present time Messrs. Whiteley were bringing an action against 
them to recover 10,000/. for overcharge. 

Mr. Henry Clarke doubted whether it was in order to bring 
in personal matters of this kind. 

The Chairman said it would be difficult for Mr. Burns to 
vee his contention unless he brought forward corroborative 
acts. 

Mr. Burns: said that if it were competent to quote the 
speeches of members of Parliament it could be shown that 
Messrs. Brass & Son were not good builders. They sub-let 
their work, and did their work in a scamping manner. In the 
building trade they had a bad reputation. He hoped that the 
matter would be referred back, in order that the committee 
might ascertain the truth or otherwise of the charges which he 
now made. 

Mr. Barker seconded the motion. 


Brass & Son, what work they had done, how they had done it, 
and the standing of the firm, and the answers to those inquiries 
were of such a character as to induce the committee to give the 
contract to that firm. It was in their favour that they were a 
London firm, and not a country firm. Mr. Burns said they had 
sweated their people, but they would now have to sign a 
declaration that they would not do so. The advertisements 
stated that persons tendering were to pay fair wages, and if 
this firm did not do so in future it would be at their own peril. 
But was any firm to be debarred from taking a contract because 
they had paid 4d. instead of 6¢.? As was well known, the 
committee advertised extensively. Many builders refused to 
tender because they did not care to enter a limited competition 
where the lowest must get it; others did not care to be bound 
by the fair wages clause. Those were reasons why they had 
not got tenders from some of the best men in London. 

The amendment was carried. 

Mr. H. H. Marks asked, with reference to the recommenda- 
tion as to the aceptance of Mr. Gabbutt’s tender, why prefer- 
ence had been given to a Liverpool builder, when it appeared 
from the report that there were London builders prepared to do 
the work for a less sum of money. 

Mr. Martineau said the committee decided not to give the 
tender to Messrs. Brass & Son because they had secured the 
tender for the Cane Hill Asylum. With regard to Messrs. 
Pattinson, of Whitehall; whose tender was 2,000/. lower than 
that of Mr. Gabbutt, inquiries had been made as to the respec- 
tive positions of persons tendering, and the position of Mr. 
Gabbutt was found to be eminently satisfactory. He had, 
moreover, undertaken to live at Claybury during the contract. 

In reply to Captain Probyn, Mr. Martineau said that all who 
tendered were prepared to deposit the required security. 

Mr. Sly thought it was a serious matter to expose to the 
public in this way the weak points of persons tendering. 


Mr. Eneas Smith thought that the limited number of 


Mr. ZZneas Smith moved that the matter be referred back 


to the committee, with an instruction to obtain fresh tenders. 
Speaking in the interests of the working men of London, he did 
not think those tenders had been fairly obtained. Tenders 
ought to be invited in such a way that all the builders in London 
would have an opportunity of getting a fair share of the work, 
but the conditions here were so heavy that many builders would 
not undertake the work at all. He protested against the 
Council spending a large sum of money, raised by taxation in 
London, in such a manner that tradesmen of London could not 
obtain a fair share of the work. 


builders (ten) who had submitted tenders showed that the 
builders of London were not willing to work under the onerous 
conditions imposed by the Council. He thought the whole 
subject should be referred back with a view to the committee 
inviting tenders upon more liberal terms. 

A Member asked if Messrs. Brass & Son had signed the 
declaration to the effect that they paid the standard rate of 
wages. 

Mr. Martineau said that the committee, numbering sixty 
members, had made every inquiry into the character of Messrs. 
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Mr. Marsden seconded the motion, and said that such 
onerous conditions should never have been issued by this 
Council. : 

Colonel Rotton hoped the Council would approve the action 
of the committee, as they had been influenced by certain 
reasons which he could not mention to the Council. 

Mr. Marks said the committee had no doubt done the best 
they could under the circumstances ; but this was a question of 
principle. It appeared that a London firm had tendered for 
2,000/, less than a Liverpool firm. Both firms were substantial, 
and able to deposit the necessary amount. Besides that, 
Messrs. Chappell, of Pimlico, were willing to do the work for 
only 500/. more than the tender of Mr. Gabbutt, and he thought 
it worth while to pay this 500/. so as to keep the work in 
London, and help to feed the men who paid the rates out of 
which this work was to be done. 

Mr. Westacott urged the same view, and said they did not 
desire to have workmen brought from the country to compete 
with those already in London. 

Colonel Hughes thought it unfair to those who had tendered 
from the country that any preference should be given to 
London contractors. The committee had been guided by the 
best possible motives. He deprecated any further personal 
observations. 

Mr. Burns said he had nothing to say against Mr. Gabbutt ; 
but he contended, as a matter of principle, that the Council had 
no business to go outside when they could get the work done in 
London for the same or less money. A London firm would 
tender at the London rate of wages, and a provincial firm at 
the provincial rate, and the consequence would be that the 
London rate would be dragged down to the rates prevailing in 
the provinces, where house rent was cheaper and the cost of 
living less. From the ratepayers’ point of view it was better 
that the work should be done by London workmen, even at 
greater cost. Charity began at home, and they ought to give 
the men in London out of work a chance before they gave it to 
men elsewhere. The result of giving the work to a provincial 
firm would be that perhaps 300 or 4oo provincial men would be 
brought to London, and, when the work was finished, they 
would remain to glut the market and burden the ratepayers. 

Mr. Macfarlane said there was another side to the pro- 
position that London men should do London work. Did the 
Council think that if they had tabnoed good firms in the 
country London would have a chance when country contracts 
were offered ? 


The Hon. R. Grosvenor hoped the Council would not adopt 
the amendment. 

Mr. Martineau pointed out that the cost of iron, bricks, and 
labour was going up, and that great expense might result from 
further delay. 

On a division the amendment was negatived, 24 voting for 
it and 74 against. 

A further amendment by Colonel Hughes, to the effect that 
the matter should be referred back to the committee, to inquire 
why the tender of Messrs. S. & W. Pattinson, or that of Messrs. 
Brass & Son, both being lower than that of Mr. Gabbutt, had 
not been accepted, was also negatived. 

Messrs. William Brass & Son, referring to the foregoing 
speeches, say :—“ With reference to the remarks reported as 
having been made at the meeting of the London County 
Council, and which are prejudicial to our reputation, we beg to 
say that the member by whom such remarks were made must 
have been either misinformed or not aware of the actual facts. 
We do not think it necessary now to deal with the various 
matters sevdatim, as we are writing fully on the subject to the 
Asylums Committee of the London County Council, and have 
offered them every facility for investigating the charges which 
have been made against us, by the examination of our pay- 
sheets, &c.” 


SAFETY WINDOW-SASHES. 


THE annexed sketches show Evans’s patent safety sashes, the 
patent of Mr. George Evans, of No. 1 Adelaide Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C. The lower and upper sash slide up and down 
precisely as the sashes of an ordinary window, but there is this 
important difference, that in Mr. Evans’s patent his sashes 
open inwards for the purposes of cleaning. The method of 
construction enabling the sashes to be opened inwards is one 
of extreme simplicity ; the beadings which, in the ordinary 
window are fixed beadings, are here hinged beadings which 
fold back and flush with the framing and thus allow a free 
passage of the sash inwards. The sash can then, if required, 
be taken without difficulty entirely out of the window frame, 
but it is seldom that there is any reason for taking out a sash 
bodily. Both sashes can be opened inwards at the sill level. 
The lower sash, after having been cleaned, is folded back into 
its normal position and then raised upwards to its full extent, 
allowing the upper sash when lowered to be similarly operated. 
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IN ALL SHADES, — 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


smooth, glossy, and durable Cycles, Ornaments, Inside 
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Manufacturer, 87 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
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BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 

YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS, 
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on, cleaned and replaced. Flush-bolts keep all secure, and possibility of opening the window from the outside. The 
window-hasps are altogether dispensed with, there being no | sashes, which secure those who have the cleaning of windows 
from the dangers of the outside process, ought to be adopted in 
every building henceforth erected, and, indeed, in the greater 
number of old buildings they ought by right to have been 
pretty universally introduced long since. There is little excuse 
for not introducing them seeing how simple and uncostly 
they are. The Evans’s patent safety sashes furnish in most con- 
venient and simple manner all the advantages that the old- 
fashioned sashes lack. The following is a description explana- 
tory of the diagrams :—(D) Inner head, kept up high enough to 
clear the top sash (to fall inwards) when down ; (E) parting 
bead hinged to fall back into groove F; (G) the edges of 
sashes to be rebated for the lines, and the lines fastened to the 
bottom of the sashes. Both sashes fall inwards to a horizontal 
level of sill, hanging on the bolts as pivots. The bolts of the 
top sash can be shot when up, giving extra fastening and 
security. (A) Dotted lines showing rounded rebating in lower 
rails, to open past the beads ; (B) flush bolts, two in each lower 
rail; (C) butt hinges, two pairs to inner beads, and two pairs 
to parting beads. The upper jamb shows the same section, but 
has the beads fixed as ordinarily. 


\ 


INUNDATIONS NEAR VENICE. 


THE idea that “streams their channels deeper wear,” which 
holds true in Scotland, does not hold good in the country around 
Venice. On the contrary, says a correspondent of the Scotsman, 
they are gradually and constantly raising their beds, so that the 
Tagliamento, the Piave, the Brenta, and the Adige are actually 
flowing in channels that have an elevation of from ten to twenty 
feet above the surrounding country. The reason of this is, that 
they are constantly bringing down vast quantities of stones and 
matter from the Italian and Austrian Tyrol, in which they take 
their rise. The inhabitants of the country through which these 
rivers flow have not only to build strong, high banks to protect 
themselves from inundations, but they have to raise these banks 
cog tee Ap ale ae from time to time as the river bed rises. It is a strange sight 
halffull seen to see the channels of these rivers laid bare during the summer’s 

heat. Then they look like great white stony highways stretch- 

ing across the country, glaring in the sun. It is an awful sight 

to see them after the autumn rains, filled from bank to bank 
Section through Frame and with a roaring flood of water, whose power nothing could with- 
Sashes, quarter full size. stand, and which threatens to burst its bounds and spread 


~ HEATING APPARATUS,” 


GRUNDY'S PATENTS 


PERFECT SUCCESS GUARANTEED OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 


FROM SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, M.A., A.R.A. 


“IT have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and easily controlled, and produces 


@ genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere.,”’ 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED FROM CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
APPLY TO 
380 Duncan Terrace, City Road, LONDON, N. 
WORKS:—TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER, 


HOSPITALS, HOUSES, &&. &c. 
JOHN GRUNDY. 
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destruction far and wide. That is their condition at the present 
moment. There is no rest day nor night for the people of the towns 
and villages near them. Soldiers and engineers are watching the 
banks of these rivers day and night, ready to give warning to the 
inhabitants when positive danger threatens, and ready to avert 
it by strengthening points that show weakness, The right bank 
of the Tagliamento near San Michele showed signs of giving 
way, but, thanks to the prompt and indefatigable labours of a 
company of ‘ Genie Civile,” an engineer staff, an actual break- 
age has been prevented. At Musile the Piave threatened 
similar danger, and unfortunately the efforts made to avert it 
were not so successful. About 200 feet of the protecting bank 
gave way, and instantly seven houses in an adjoining field were 
swept away by the flood, and ten of their inmates drowned. 
Many more houses at a greater distance from the scene of the 
disaster were also flooded and thrown down, but their inmates 
had time to escape. The latest telegrams speak of a subsidence 
of the rivers, but again rain is falling, and fears are still entertained 
that further inundations may take place. Signor Crispi has 


telegraphed from Palermo to be kept informed of the state of | 


the rivers, and companies of soldiers with stores of sand-bags 
are stationed everywhere along the banks to be ready for any 
emergency. 

The Piazzo of San Marco in Venice was entirely under 
water the other evening, owing not so much to the rains as to a 
high tide and a high level of water in the lagoons, combined 
with a southerly wind. 


PATENTS. 


[ This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
October 7. 

15697. Thomas Kershaw, for “Improvements in door 
knobs or door furniture.” 

15713. Thomas William Helliwell, for “An improved 
means and method of ventilating the roofs of railway stations, 
greenhouses, sheds, and other structures.” 

15717. Joseph James Macky and John Mitchell, for “ Im- 
provements in the construction and manufacture of nails.” 
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October 8, ' 

15737. William Thomas Timewell, for “Improvements in 
the manufacture of Portland cement made from hard lime- 
stone.” 

15740. George Edward Saville, for “The regulator washer 
as applied to gas,” 

15742. Walter Vickerman, for “Improvements connected 
with the joints of gas brackets, branches, pendants, or other 
like fittings.” 

15746. Thomas Redmayne, for “An adjustable plate-rest 
in connection with ash-screen for domestic fireplaces.” 

15767. Robert Boyd, for “Improvements in means for con- 
trolling the descent of shutters, screens, or curtains.” 

15771. Ronald William Murray and John Carter, for “An 
improved drawing instrument.” 

15825. Oscar Arthur Thomas Earl, for “ Improvements in 
outside shop fittings.” 

October 9. 

15858. Frederick Roberts Robinson, for “ Improvements in 

flushing cisterns and waste-water preventers. Me 


October to. 

15949. Henry Thame, for “Improvements in plastic com- 
ponuiens and the moulding or manufacture thereof into various 
orms.,’ 

15950. James Raper Thame and Lesser Jacobs, for “ Im- 
provements in the construction of portable buildings.” 

15966. John Addy Hopkinson and Joseph Hopkinson, for 
“Improvements relating to fluid-tight joints.” 

15973. John Annan Bryce, for “ A new or improved attach- 
ment for use in connection with Venetian blinds.” 


October 11. 
16029. Philip Middleton Justice, for ‘“ Improvements in 
chimneys and fireplaces.” (Harriet Jane Duxbury, France.) 


October 12. 

16078. John Nash, for “A new or improved method of con- 
structing walls of buildings, partitions, floors, roofs, ceilings, 
doors, windows, and the like, so as to render them sound- 
proof.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 1, 1889. ° 


NOTTINGHAM. — Nov. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BAtTu.—Nov. 2.—For Building the Shakespeare Hotel, near 
Weston Station.- Mr. F. W. Unsworth, Architect, 2 Poet's 
Corner, Westminster Abbey. 

BINGLEY.—Nov. 4.—For Building Five Shops, Dwelling- 
houses, &c. Messrs. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, 
Bradford. 

BoURNEMOUTH.—Nov. 7.—For Constructing Store under 
Pier Abutment. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Noy. 2.—For Erection of Purifier 
roe Mr. F. L. Ramsden, Engineer, Gasworks, Burton-on- 

rent. 

DupLEy.—Nov. 12.—For Erection of Railway Station 
Buildings and Footbridge. Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, 
Paddington Station, W. ) 

East BARNET.—Nov. 11.—For Building Four Pairs of 
Cottages. Mr. J. White, Surveyor, 35 High Street, Barnet. 

GALWAy.—Nov. 12.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. P. J. Salmon, Manager, Galway Gaslight Company, 
Limited. 

GooLE.—Nov. :7.—For Vestry, Choir Stalls, &c. 
Vicar, Goole. ‘ 

HEWwoRTH.—Nov. 1.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. Edward Taylor, Architect, 7 Stonegate, York, 

Lreps.—Nov. 1.—For Enlargement of Board School. Mr. 
W. Packer, Clerk to the Board, Leeds. 

LEEps.—Nov. 14.—For Construction of Slaughter-houses, 
Stores, Stables, &c. Mr. J. W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, 
Leeds. 

LONDON.—Nov. 15.—For Underground Urinals, Water- 
closets, &c., Old Bailey. Mr. H. Blake, Sewers Office, Guild- 
hall, E.C. 

MERTHYR.—Nov. 9.—For Erection of Monument. Mr. 
Fowler, Architect, Llandaff. 


The 


fixed. 


7,—For Building Board School, 
Caretaker’s House, &c. © Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market 
Street, Nottinghany. 

PLYMoUTH.—Nov. 12.—For Additions to West End of 
Guildhall. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, 
Plymouth. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Nov. 6.—For Building Board School, Hop- 
kinstown, for 200 Children, Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, 
Pontypridd. : . 

PupsEy.—Nov. 6.—For Bujlding Villa. 
& Bakes, Architects, Idle. 

SHEFFIELD.r Nov. 6.—For Works at Board School, Car- 
lisle Street East. Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, 17 
Bank Street, Sheffield. 

SKERRIES.—Nov. 11.—For Building Dispensary. 
Berry, C.E., 67 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 

VorK.—Nov. 11.—For Building Courts of Justice, Police 
Station, Fire Station, School Board Offices, &c. Mr. Huon A. 
Matear, Architect,’15 Stanley Street, Liverpool, 


Messrs. Kendall 


Mr.-]. 


TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. 
For Building Dwelling-house, &c., Prospect Street, Barnsley. 
Mr. HERBERT CRAWSHAW, Architect, 1 Regent Street, 
Barnsley, 


Accepted Tenders. 
Hinchliffe, builder. 
J. Smith, Gawber, Barnsley, joiner, 
B. Denison, plumber, 
J. Shaw, plasterer. 
M. Fleming, slater. 
E. R. Fletcher, painter. 


N.B.—See that *“SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 


a 


‘S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 
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BRADFORD. 

For Building Weaving Shed, Legrams Mills, Bradford. Messrs. 
MILNES & FRANCE, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Brad- 
ford. 

Accepted Tenders. 
E. Patsfield, Bradford, excavation, mason, and bricklaying. 
J. Deacon, Shipley, carpenter and joiner, 
Roberts & Co., Dudley Hill, Bradford, ironfounder. 

J. Wood, Bradford, plumber. 

M. & H. E. Thornton, Otley, slater. 

P. Holdsworth, Bradford, plasterer. 
J. Arundel, Bradford, painter.” 


CHISLEHURST, 
For Erection of Six Cottages at Chislehurst, for Messrs. T. 
Norfolk & Sons, Brewers. Mr, THOMAS DINWIDDY, 
Architect, Greenwich. 


Otway, Chislehurst . : ‘ Fi ' -Z1,410 0:0 
Hall, New Cross ‘ . ‘ 2 ‘ SA lin rib lah lo) 
Jerrard, Lewisham . - A : ° » 1,092 0 O 
Kennard Bros, Lewisham ‘ wees » 1,080 0 O 
Holloway, New Cross . : ° I 1,07950,.°0 
Knight, Sidcup 5 : . : . emrtnO47 LO aD 


CHURCH. 
For Building Stables, Cart-shed, and other Buildings at the 
Stone Yard, Church Kirk, for the Church Local Board. 
Mr. WALTER STIRRUP, Surveyor, 


M. E. Wood, Accrington , ° : ‘ - £510 8 

L. Walsh, Oswaldtwistle , ' : ‘ » 480 16 o 
J. Grimshaw, Church . ‘ : ° : 472 ay © 
G, Edwards, Church «  . sg ®t GU gcolecire 
F. P. Burscough, Oswaldtwistle . 7 oP aaony eG 
J. H. CRITCHLEY, Accrington (accepted) , + 4402010 


CONSETT. 
For Execution of Sewerage Works, Consett. 
SON, Engineer, Darlington. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Mr. R. ROBIN- 


G. Waddell, Edinburgh, pipe-laying : » 43,548 18 6 
The Birtley Iron Co., cast-iron pipes . » 2,445 1200 
Foster & Sons, Bishop Auckland, sanitary pipes 1,386 12 8 
J. F. Swinburne, Chester-le-Street, field drain- 

age tiles : : : . : 127 12) 0 


The Birtley Iron Co., valves, &e, . : : 114 10 9 
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COLTON, 
For Restoring Colton Church. Messrs. SETTLE & FARMER, 
Architects, County Square, Ulverston. 
J. Garden, Dalton, 


DEVONPORT. 
For Improvement Works. Mr, JOHN F. BURNS, Barough 
Surveyor, Devonport. © 
Granby Row. 


Shaddock'Bros.., .) , & jf «cf .s  setceeeeeuee 
T. Shaddock 2 : . ‘ : . «#280450 G 
Healy & Son : A 2 : ; M7 230.5. 1 
DUKE (accepted ) . ° ; : : .——. 21g soe 
Cherry Garden Street. 
Shaddock Bros. , - ae ; ; : <an8o-0 6 
T, Shaddock . : : ‘ : . « 1950 0 
Healy & Son : ; ; : é ; svt 15 gi eo 
DUKE (accepted) ree 
Geake’s Alley. 
Shaddock Bros. . : 5 . : ‘ + 197 40 30 
T. Shaddock ‘ " - " r F » -129-0—0 
Healy & Son 4 : : ‘ : - e 120 Soo 
DUKE (accepted) . : ; 5 : e + LIS, 020 
Pembroke Lane. 
Shaddock Bros. . . . ‘ . : i (80n0, 90 
Healy & Son : ‘ F ‘ : » 144 15 0 
T. Shaddock é : . . : ‘ +) 1135-10 O 
DUKE (accepted) . ‘ : ’ . . © 5923 219009 


DOVER. 
For Widening Union Road. Mr, W. THOMAS, Borough 
Surveyor, Dover. 

Contract No. 1. 
H. Richardson , A P 
W. BROMLEY (accepted) . : : 
Contract No, 2. 
H. Richardson . : . leas : 2” "200 Press 
W. BROMLEY (accepted) : ° . » 126 20" oO 


For Construction of Two Lattice Girder Footbridges in the 
Pier District. Mr. W. THOMAS, Borough Surveyor, 
Dover. 

E. Howell, Poole , . ‘ ’ 
Ball & Gammon, Rochester ., ‘ 
Johnson & Co., Dover . . 2 


.£249 0 0 
224° 0 0 


. £1,695 I0 
1,447 0 


Routledge & Sons, Isle of Man 
H. STIFF, Dover (accepted) . 
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International Exhibition, 
S ondon, 1862, 
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\ castle Exhibition, 1887, 
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“ MODEL” 
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- Improved Design and Action. 


ee 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
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LYMINGTON, 


For; Laying-out and Draining Cemetery, New Approach Road, 
for the Lymington Burial Board. 
Engineer, Castle Lane, 
Quantities by Mr. John H. Blizard, Southampton. 


Entrance Gates, &c., 
Mr. JAMES LEMON, 


R. C. Rowse, Plymouth : : 
Marriott & Co, High Barnet . 
J. Crook, Southampton 

F. S. Coker, Blackwater . 2 
J. W. Roe & Co., Southampton 
J. Denham, Freshwater . . 
E. G. Perkins, Lymington : 
T. P. HALL, Southsea (accepted ) 


MARKET BOSWORTH. 
with Manholes, &c., at 


For Construction of Pipe Sewer, 


NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS. 
For Construction of Sewage Tanks at West Outfall, Earles- 
town. Mr. RD. BRIERLEY, Surveyor, Newton-le-Willows. 


Southampton. Walkden & Co., Wigan. : : 4 » £963 18 o 

M. W. Walmsley, Crumpsall, Manchester . ne OO Laas CRMC) 

» £1,390 0 0 D. Diggle, Heywood . , 4 ; 4 891 0 Oo 

1290. OO Kellett & Barker, Earlestown 868 oOo Oo 

1,148 17 0 J. Riddell, Birkenhead 3 A 79 Ko fea ap: 

1,090 Oo oO S. Johnson, Irland-o’-th’-Heights 5 e <002- TO. 0 

LOG OO J. UNSWoRTH, Earlestown (accepted ) ; a Oser th oO 
996 Io o PLYMOUTH. 

995 9 ©| For Additional Classrooms, Caretaker’s Residence, &c., at 

921 0 9 Treville Street School, Plymouth. Messrs. HINE & 


ODGERS, Architects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 
Lapthorn & Goad. : : : : ad i 


oO 
Fi h . . . . 

re ti al Mr. G. S. Horron, Surveyor, Market Reed ’ ° p e : fone . 

; : ly, : ee 6 
Hipwell, Wisbech , . ° : £358 I0 oO Tae e . 4 ; ) J } ae 5 3 
Dilks, Thornton . . . : . ‘ 02275 On70 Trevena : ; J ; f i , 897 0 Oo 
Smith, Leicester . : : : : 225 15 oOo Berr 8 

y . - : : : : : : 90 0 Oo 
Mellor, Oak Thorpe 209 4 II Rowse ‘ f ; ; 3 . 872.00 
Malabar, Liverpool : 195 Io 2 LETHBRIDGE (accepted) , eet 700 FO 0 

Philbrick, Leicester , : ; : 199 0 oO SWINDON 
PALMER & Harrop, Ilstock (accepted ) 189 15 0) For Building Board. Schools, Lethbridge Road, Swindon. 
MORTLAKE. Mr. BRIGHTWEN BInyon, A.R.I.B.A,, Architect. Quan- 

For Laying Patent Stone Channel on Concrete (9,570 feet), for tities by Mr. Arther Field, Ipswich. 
the Mortlake Highway Board. Mr. HENRY RICHARDS R. R. Facey, Taunton sa Soa) G5)529i 1609 
g My ) 

District Surveyor. D. W. Williams, London . ; 4,000] 0 0 
Patent Indurated Stone Co, £1,171 10 8 ee a eeye, Hoe . tbe 2 ° 
Nowell & Robson, granite 999 0 oO . Ouse, F'lymout MODI s «4,400 oS 
Stuatls Granclithic . 967 18 10 Marriott & Co., High Barnet . 4,325 16 8 
Mowlem & Co. . : 857 0 oO eRe hoes . 4,273 : s 

; my. : 4 8 ohn Ree ymou 4,199 
Patent Paving Co 7934 William Jones, Gloucester 4,180 oy 
NEWPORT. H. Flewelling, Wotton Bassett . 4,161 0 oO 
For New Offices and Shops, Dock Street, Newport, Mon., for Martin, Maidenhead ; . : : 4,086 oO 

Mr. F. J. Heybyrne. Mr. ALFRED SWASH, M.S.A,, W. Chambers, New Swindon . : 5 4,084 13 6 

Architect. Quantities by Architect. G, Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury, Suffolk . 3,999 9 O 
J. ei ey A ; 4 Beet ole) fant & peer Abingdon . : ‘ 3,998 12 7 

. We ewport 025 Oma - Williams, Swindon . 3977 9 oO 
G. Wilkins, Newport ; : ; ane 1,598 o <q Geo. Wiltshire, Swindon . 3,976 9 oO 
Exors. of W. Gradwell, Newport and Barrow. 1,575 0 0} OD, Ellwood & Son, Sandy , ' 3872.29 0 
MOULTON & BRowNscoMBE, Newport (ac- THOS. BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ) 3,856 18 o 

cepted ) ; : : : ; 1,548 0 Oo D. C, Jones, Gloucester ; : : 397952500 

THE 


Saas 


FIGURE). 


“M E'TEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


CWESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight, 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 


Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices, 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE, 


HENRY GREENE & SONS 


3 
Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Jag” TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFA CTORY, 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 


ST. GEORGH’S WORKS, WORCESTER, 

31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 
AGENTS :— MANCHESTER 

: T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, 

C 
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CORK. 
For Additions to Cork Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. H. HILL, 
B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities by Messrs. Patter- 
son & Kempster, Surveyors, Dublin. 


B. M‘Mullin, Cork . ; - ~L2%525. O10 
F, Nunan, Killarney ; - - A oe 22,200F 1OmnO 
R. W. Johnson, Cork. ‘ . : eZ, 1A7 Oe 
E. & P. O’Flynn, Cork ; 9 22,0550 0 
Martin, Belfast : 4 : . sels nO: C 
S. HILL, Cork (accepted ). ' 21.120 #00 


HANCHURCH. 
For Construction of Reservoir, Hanchurch, for the Staffordshire 
Potteries Waterworks Company, Limited. 
Patent Paving and Construction Co., Limited. £4,432 0 o 
HANLEY. 
For Adapting the Hanley Mechanics’ Institute to the purposes 
of the North Staffordshire Technical Museum. Messrs. 


Wm. SUGDEN & Son, Architects, Leek, Quantities by 
Architects. 
General Repairs. 
N. Bennett, Burslem . ; : ; : if.573 20 5 
Roof Repairs, exclusive of ali Fittings, &c. 
G. & W. 1. Carter, Congleton. ‘ : tht. OF 


LEEDS. 
For Building House, Warehouse, &c., Stoney Rock Lane, 
Leeds. Messrs. SWALE & MITCHELL, Architects, Leeds. 
W. Shephard, Leeds, mason and brickwork. 


For Erection of House, Victoria Street, for Mr. 


LONDON —continued. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the George and Dragon 
and Coffee Tavern adjoining, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, 


for Mr. William Pierpoint. Mz, . Hi. j. NEWTON, 
Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. Quantities 
supplied. 
H. Smith & Son, Kensington . : : : £8,987 ° Oo 
Perry & Co., Bow . ‘ ‘ > 5550340. 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, ‘Holborn . : - 8,063 0 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich : : « -. 74007 0. 4D 
J. Beale, Westminster Bridge Road . : : -f 400% OO 
S. Godden, Bryanston Square . é : 04..153924. SO 
S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town . : c - 73345; 9 O 
H. Burman & Sons, Kennington Park . s ¥3205 Gas 
G. E, Todd, Hackney . : ‘ :: 73205 0m 
Gould & Brand, Camden Town : «1 %oiBD “OyGo 
C. Dearing & Son, Islington . 7 Lan oO 
J. Milroy, Baker Street . 6,943 0 oO 
W. L, Kellaway, Clerkenwell (accepted) . 6,918 Oo oO 
For Erection of Bais’s Factory, Jewry Street. Messrs. 
HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects. 
Ashby & Co. . ; 3 : : - £3,598 0 O 
Maplis & Harper ; : - , . «\ 2/877: B10 “'O 
Gregar & Co... : : : : ; « -2}867180 0 
Bentley +. : : : : . : . 2,;860'RD oO 


J. Jones, J.P. 
Mr. W. A. FINCH, Architect, 76 Victoria Park Road, South 


G. Rowley, Leeds, plumber. 

J. D. Dakin, Leeds, plasterer. 
T. E,. Heavysides, Leeds, slater. 
J. T. Thompson, Leeds, painter. 

J. Lindley & Son, joiner. 


LONDON. 


For Enlargement of the Post Office Buildin 
the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, 


W. Prout - . ; ; f 
G. Flaxman . . : : F : 
E. Hughes 


BRowN & SWEETLAND (accepted) 
{ Marriott & Co. . ; : 


Hackney. 
Rowe & Silvester . : . : ; » £815 
Dabbs . ‘ : : : - : r “1 799 
Grist . 4 : " ; , » 798 
Barrett & Power . ‘ ; » 735 


o0o00 00 00 
o00000 0% 


Godfrey & Son . : : ‘ . 719 
Jarvis & Sons. , 5 : ; » 690 
DYE, Old Street (accepted) ; 5 ; . 620 
Abbott . : ‘ . 450 


For New Heavy- Adee ee Tees Aches: chambers, Twin- 
drains, 5-inch for Sewage, 4-inch for R. W., &c.; ‘‘ Dececo ” 
w.c.’s, and Entirely New Plumbing Work Throughout, 


Holloway, for 


-£725 0 0 including Stables, at 13 Berkeley Square, W., for Hon. Cap- 
ee be ee PR tain Denison. Mr. CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
- 650 0 0 M.S.A., Surveyor, London, Brighton, and Selhurst Park, 
te aS te 2 oO She 
: - 4990 90 Winser & Co., Buckingham Palace Road (accepted (£350 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brits oF Quanritizs, Spxcirications & Reports |METCHIM & SON, 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 

WY OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on eprlication for Delivery ata 
Railway Station, for all varieties of a Fade 


BATH STONE pay eo specially to euit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Adaress—YOCKNEY & CU., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. Wuitr’s System), 

Hi I Fos Churches, Schools, 
fiices, 

uN Estimates and full ar uf 

a on aad Fil fe to A 

; THOS. GREGORY & CO, 

Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 

= Jomnery Works, 

““ Clapham Junction, S.Ww. 


of THE ARCHITECT. Handsome}y boun 


yor UME XLI. 
in cloth, Gilt Lettered, 123.6d. Office : 175 Strand, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, ec, LITHOGRAPHED | 225 oF ovannvrrms, ssrmcaras, 


sccdinon ete ce SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 
(Established 1841) |WATERLOW BROS, & LAYTON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, £.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. £, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T., 


LONDOH 


now ready, price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 

“af ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. COLLINGE’S 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. AND 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.) 

- ENGINEERS, &c., IBRAY'S ; 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. PATENT 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 


And Seventeen other Goup, Sitvur, and Bronzw Mapas 


W™. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS|— 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note See Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded 

SOLE ADDR = 110 Lambs su STonT en 
ESS ;—110 STREET 
BQUAREY LON BOAT speae MANCHESTER 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
QUANTITIES, EC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


: SHAKESPEARE 
> PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
W and| Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPT “ O- BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


SASS aera anes 
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STOCKPORT. 


For Construction of Sewage Tanks at Offerton, for the Stock- | For Building House at Warkworth, for Mrs. Moore. 


port Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. EpDwarD SyKES, 
Surveyor, Union Offices, Shaw Heath, Stockport. 


G. Baker & Co., Manchester . ; : . £1,740 0 © 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport . 2 : SETS IGsTOe-O 
Holme & King, Liverpool. ‘ ; ‘ 7 55494 9) 0 
M. W. Walinsley & Co., Crumpsall . 2 eeeag 1400.4 O- 10 
G, Clarke, Hulme. : f - ; oaal,4 708 OFLO 
J. McKay, Stoke-on-Trent ; : Y Fed 22eTOULO 
T. & W. Meadows, Stockport . ; : EA 2 ROK) 
A. TAYLOR, Stockport (accepied) . » 1,349 15 0 
S. Hutton, Glossop . : ‘ et {00m OO 


WEST HAM. 
For Construction of Brick-lined Concrete and Iron Pipe Sewer, 
&c,, for the West Ham Town Council. Mr. Lewis 
ANGELL, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 


Mowlem & Co, Westminster . ELI2 724 O16 
Marshall, Stratford . : : : 5 176758 Of 6 
Cooke & Co., Battersea . . ‘ : 11,068 oO o 
Adams, Kingsland . 10,365 3 3 
Jackson, Plaistow . ‘ a ; 10,150 O O 
Neave, Leytonstone . , i ‘ we GO45H OU So 
Bell, Tottenham . ; ; i Oncelet (e) 
Bottoms, Wandsworth ., ; ; 2 7n.9,430% O60 
PERRY & CO., Bow (accepted ) 9,150 0 oO 


WOKING. 


WARKWORTH. 
Mr. 
REAVELL, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 
Accepted Tenders. 
R. Carse & Son, Amble, Acklington, mason. 
W. Bryson, Warkworth, Acklington, carpenter and joiner. 
W. Howliston, Warkworth, Acklington, slater and plasterer. 
T. H. Hindmarsh & Son, Alnwick, plumber. 
¥. Connell, Amble, Acklington, painter. 
Total, £644 3s. 4d. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. A, SEWARD & Co., heating engineers, of Lan: 
caster, have just successfully carried out the heating of Hatch- 
lands, Surrey, for Mr. Stuart Rendel, M.P., and of Thurland 
Castle, near Kirkby Lonsdale, for Colonel Lees. Among other 
works carried out by the same firm are the heating of Sedbergh 
Grammar School, Bardsea Church, and the Lancaster Observer 
Offices with hot water on the low-pressure system, using their 
now well-known patent tubular boiler. 

WE regret to announce the death of the senior partner of 
the firm of Messrs. Pitman & Son, Newgate Street, Mr. William 
Pitman, which took place at Highgate on Wednesday evening, 
October 23. 

THE St. Andrew’s New Schools, recently erected at Accring- 
ton, have been ventilated on Kershaw’s system, the patent 
pneumatic ventilator being adopted for the removal of vitiated 
air. 

THE Campbell Gas Engine Company, Limited, have re- 
ceived the highest award over all competitors at the Birmingham 
Electrical Exhibition [for their gas engines, which have been 


For Building Stabling, &c., for Mr. W. T. Russell, Woking. driving electric-lighting machinery. 

Mr. ROBERT CLAMP, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Woking. A MUSEUM, built by the members of the Stanhope family, 
Marriott & Co.,, High Barnet. ’ 5 L070 0 for the village of Cawthorpe, was opened on Saturday. 
H. G. Nesmith, Chertsey 4 $ i . 650 o oj Colonel Stanhope, C.B., speaking on the occasion, said the 
Stanley Ellis, Guildford 625 o o/| former knowledge and love of art had been lost a generation or 
Oades Bros , Egham ‘ 599 © o| two ago, and remarked that the old and beautifully carved 
Andrew Glew, Worplesdon . 590 o o/| Chests and presses had been turned out of the houses to make 
Harris & Son, Woking 575 © o| room for mahogany abominations from cheap shops. 

A. A. Gale, Woking 565 0 Oo A NEW CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB has been erected at 
C, Fifield, Woking f : 560 12 0 | Wimbledon, and special attention has been paid to the venti- 
J. WHITBURN, Woking (accepéed ) 530 0 ©} lation, the extraction of the vitiated air being effected by 
E. Seaber (00 /ate) : 7 510 0 oO! Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self- 


2, AM 
WFCHANDOS S\ Mi 
CHARING CRYSS, * 


ZONDON NS | 


SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 
a 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. 


LOCK FLO 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys) 


Chief Olficc.s:-22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


eee TEBBUTT’S parent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


SSS FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
<—ge LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
0. G, TEBBUIT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E,0, 


= 


wd 
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acting air-pump ventilators, and fresh air admitted by their | Shows the time on two large illuminated dials to platform and 
improved air-inlets. | On two inner dials to booking-hall and booking-office. The 


HERR A, TRAUTWEILER, engineer of the Brunig Railway, | Whole is driven by one large movement with the necessary 
proposes to construct a railway up the Jungfrau entirely under- | Connections attached. 
ground, and reaching the summit of the mountain by means of 


a tubular tunnel. SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


THE MARKETS COMMITTEE of the Gainsborough Local “ : : . . : : ‘ 
Board have advised the purchase of certain property in the AN exceedingly interesting display of sanitary appliances, con- 
Market Place, for the purpose of erecting a covered market | “StS Pip baths," lavatoties, closets, cist ap sane 
Be pee in os BUEP 8 Aberdeen Free Press Says, at present to be seen in the 

Be. premises of Messrs. Lawson, Turnbull & Co., Mealmarket 

THE North-Eastern Railway Company have placed a large | Street, agents for Messrs. Shanks & Co., Barrhead. The 
turret clock in the Royal Victoria Hotel, Hull. The clock goods are all made hy Messrs. Shanks, and while much 
has two large external illuminated dials 4 feet each in diameter, | artistic work is shown in them, the more practical work has 
composed of skeleton cast-iron frames to form the figures and | been carefully attended to, and every improvement that modern 
minutes, and glazed with the white opal glass. The dials face | ingenuity can devise has been introduced, and may be seen in 
down two of the principal streets of this busy seaport town, | the collection. The baths shown are of various styles and 
where a public clock had long been needed and now supplied sizes, and include some singularly handsome kinds. To the 
by the North-Eastern Railway Company, who spared no ex- | “Eureka” bath must be given the first place. This bath, 
pense in the construction. The clock has got a powerful move- | which is enclosed in a walnut case, is a splendid specimen of 
ment, and was made at the works of Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, workmanship, and most ingeniously contrived. By an arrange- 
clock manufacturers, of Guildford and Cookridge Streets, Leeds, | ment of a very simple kind, the person using the bath may have 
from the designs and plans of Lord Grimthorpe. The frame is | at will a shower, wave, spray, plunge, or ascending spray-bath. 
of solid cast-iron, the top surface planed perfectly flat; all the | In the door giving access to the fittings a bevelled mirror is 
bearings are of gun metal screwed into the frame so that each inserted, and altogether the ,bath has a remarkably pretty 
or any wheel may be taken out separately if required. The appearance. ‘The other styles include plunge-baths, beautifully 
main or large wheel is 14 inches in diameter, with maintaining | enamelled, and made to stand without wooden enclosure ; sitz 
power attached for keeping the clock going during the time of bath for wave and spray, and ascending spray and jet 
winding up. Lord Grimthorpe’s double three-legged gravity | bath. Of lavatories there is a capital selection of ex- 
escapement and compensation pendulum of zinc and iron tubes | ceedingly beautiful specimens, Shanks’s patent ‘ Imperial ” 
with cylindrical shaped bob of about two cuts. All the wheels | lavatory being a specialty. A commendable improvement 
are of gun metal cut and polished on the engine, except the | noticeable is that the lavatory stands on japanned cast-iron 
main wheel. All the arbors and pinions of best steel hardened | frieze and brackets, which not only adds greatly to the appear- 
and tempered. There are two strong sets of dial or motion wheels | ance of the lavatory, but avoids the necessity for any kind of 
of gun metal cut and polished on the engine. Stout copper | woodwork beneath. They are made with waste pipe, and fitted 
stands, balanced or counterpoised within, also an index dial | all in one piece of porcelain, with improved shape of basin, and 
inside for the purpose of setting and adjusting the outside hands. readjustment of wash-pipe and drain-holes to give a quicker 
Iron barrel, patent steel wire cord and block pulleys bushed discharge. These lavatories are a distinct advance on those 
with brass and pivoted in weights cast in slips. Automatic gas | now in use, in comfort, and in saving of expense and labour in 
apparatus for turning on and off the gas according to the season | fitting up. It should be mentioned that in the basins are no 
of the year. Reflectors, patent gas burners, and all the latest | brass plugs or other fittings, so that perfect cleanliness is 
improvements inserted. The clock was set going by Mr. Jones, | insured. The lavatories are made of the finest sanitary 
the manager of the hotel, on Thursday noon. Messrs. Potts & earthenware, and can be supplied in white, ivory colour, or 
Sons have also just completed another large illuminated clock gilt, all decorated in artistic style with prettily-coloured designs. 
for the company at the new station, North Shields. The clock | The system of cast-iron lavatory stands thus combines artistic 


IMPROVED 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 
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NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


LDP DP IP PPD ID PPRPRPPRP LL A ODP PAL NA NAN NPE 
Aber are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


EXngineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME TRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. — 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026 Registered Telegraphic Addr : ¢ 
» No. 1,026. ess—“ HOMAN RopGaRs, London, 
Manohester Telephone No, 4,004B. 5 ah aay Pe “ NAMOH, hrancheavels i 
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appearance with cheapness and sanitary value, Each lavatory 
is quite open beneath, and has no receptacles for the accumula- 
tion of dirt, and consequent bad smells, while it cannot be 
affected by wet or damp. Numerous closets and cisterns are 
shown, comprising various styles, all in working order, and 
made in accordance with the most approved sanitary principles. 
The work shown certainly shows that Messrs. Shanks have 
attained great perfection in the manufacture of sanitary 
appliances, and that they occupy a foremost place in the matter 
of sanitary reform. 


Sa 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held at Queen’s College on 
Tuesday, the president (Mr. T. Naden) being in the chair, and 
Messrs. Bidlake,” Bateman, McConnal, Harrison, H. R. Lloyd 
and others being present. The President gave his annual 
address, in which, after referring to the excellent nature of the 
papers read during the previous session and to the general suc- 
cess which had attended the Association’s work, he proceeded 
to describe the present system of education for youths who 
desire to enter the profession of architecture. He pointed out 
that the failure of an articled pupil to acquire a sufficient know- 
ledge of the wide range of subjects which it is necessary for 
him to study might be due either to his own or his master’s 
carelessness, but that his success invariably depended upon his 
own determination to avail himself of all the opportunities of 
gaining experience which might come within his reach. He 
passed on to review the subjects which an architectural student 
should endeavour to master, and laid down the general princi- 
ples which should guide him in his studies. 
gentlemen having spoken, a hearty vote of thanks was unani- 
mously passed to Mr. Naden for his able address, and to this 
vote there was coupled an expression of the pleasure with which 
the members welcomed him as President for a second term. 
The Secretary announced that papers had been promised dur- 
ing the coming session by Messrs. G. A T. Middleton, C. J. 
Hart, A. B. Mitchell, F. B. Andrews, F. Barry Peacock, C. E. 
Bateman, Herbert R. Lloyd, W. H. Kendrick, H. H. McConnal, 
W. Hawley Lloyd (vice-president), and Aston Webb (hon. 
sec.); and also at the annual conversazione, to be held on 
November 13 Messrs. Herbert Railton, Aston Webb, Phené 
Spiers, Gerald C. Horseley and Ernest George, with many 
others, had promised to lend drawings for exhibition. 


Several other | 


REBUILDING CHIMNEY-STACKS. 


ON October 29, Mr. Banister Fletcher, the district surveyor 
for West Newington and part of Lambeth, summoned Messrs. 
Briant & Son, of 200 Kennington Park Road, the builders, 
under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855, 18 & 19 Vic, 
cap. 122, sec. 41, for refusing to give notice for rebuilding the 
upper portion of the external wall and chimney-stacks, which 
had been taken down (under a dangerous structure notice 
from the London County Council) at No. 8 Crampton Street, 
Newington Butts. 

In the evidence it was stated that the quantity of wall 
rebuilt was about 22 feet long and about 3 feet 6 inches in 
height, and in addition two chimney-stacks, one containing 
three flues and the other two flues, and the district surveyor 
called attention to the important fact that in the rebuilding a 
portion of the work was contrary to the Act in thirteen other 
respects, and that, when he received the notice asked for, the 
examination would be made by him. 

The builders were represented by counsel and solicitor, the 
former contending that the work was exempt under sec. 9 of 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act 1855, and that the case of 
Badger v. Denn, of 1858, governed the case, and that the late 
Mr. Ellison on that decision had dismissed a similar application. 

The district surveyor, in reply, pointed out that the case of 
Badger v. Denn could not apply to the present case, because 
that case was based upon an alteration having been made, and the 
decision of the court was, “that no public good could result 
from notice being given,” and he agreed that in that case 
there would have been no public advantage, because none of 
the work, which consisted of making good decayed brickwork 
round a doorway, could have been done at the time contrary to 
the Act. Whereas in the present case it was of the greatest 
importance that the work should be superintended by the 
district surveyor, because if not the rebuilding might be im- 
properly done as regards the wall in eight distinct breaches of 
the Acts, and as to the chimneys in six. He called attention 
to a similar case in which Mr. Hannay had decided that notice 
must be given for rebuilding, and also to a decision of Mr. 
Chance in this court overruling Mr. Ellison. The decision 
was :—“ That rebuilding one fcot in height of chimney-stacks 
was work which came within the provisions of the Building Act 
and that notice was consequently necessary.” 

Mr. R. J. Biron, Q.C., the sitting magistrate, decided that 
if no alteration had been made the work was exempt. He re- 
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fused, however, the application to give costs against the district 
surveyor, and agreed to grant the district surveyor a case, as 
he desired to go to the Superior Courts. 


CHIMNEY-SHAFT BUILDING. 


A RATHER high chimney-shaft has just been erected at Messrs. 
F. S. Hempleman & Co.’s chemical works, Rainham, Essex, 
and forms a prominent landmark on the riverside, lying about 
halfway between the outfall pumping-station at Crossness on 
the Kent shore,and Purfleet on the Essex shore. Considerable 
difficulties presented themselves in the foundation, as borings 
and sinkings proved the strata to be anything but good for 
such an erection, for they showed 3 feet of made ground, 4 feet 
loamy clay, 16 feet soft peat, 5 feet soft clay, and 3 feet of 
running sand before ballast was reached. To meet this emer- 
gency the foundation was formed with sixty-nine piles of 12 inch 
by 12 inch pitch pine, which were driven by a Io-cwt. monkey 
with ro feet fall into the gravel, until the drive was reduced to 
an average of about three-sixteenths of an inch to the stroke. 
The piles having been cut off evenly were braced by 12 inch by 
12 inch and 12 inch by 9 inch stringers, and the space between 
them for a depth of 2 feet] and up to the top of the stringers 
filled in with Portland cement concrete. Upon this surface 
11 inch by 4 inch and 11 inch by 3 inch Burnettised planks were 
laid, and then a bed of concrete, 40 feet square and 8 feet 
thick. This having been floated up to a perfectly level surface 
was left to stand for some weeks, and on being tested was 
found to be quite even. 

The height of the chimney is 186 feet, the external measure- 
ment at the base 15 feet, and at the cap 7 feet 6 inches, the 
internal diameter being 9 feet at the bottom and 6 feet at the 
top. The head is built entirely of blue Broseley bricks in 
cement, and is surmounted by an iron ring cap put together in 
sections with copper bolts. A 1} inch by 3 inch lightning con- 
ductor is fixed. The shaft was built from external scaffolding 
toa height of 25 feet, and above that from the inside. The 
weight upon the piles is about 1,300 tons. 

The whole of the foundations and shaft were designed by 
and have been executed under the immediate personal super- 
vision of Mr. W. Seckham Witherington, F.R.I.B.A, 79 Mark 
Lane, E.C, and the shaft itself was erected by Mr. Joseph 
Blackburn, 39 Arkwright Street, Nottingham, with Mr. David 
Ellis as his foreman of the works. 
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RIVAL CLAIMANTS TO A WATER SUPPLY. 


THE Bradford Corporation have set on foot, says the York 
fferald, a scheme of a most elaborate character, by which it is 
hoped to derive a better supply of water than at present exists. 
Though so many miles away, if carried out in its entirety it 
cannot fail to materially affect the quality of the supply of 
water to the inhabitants of York. It is satisfactory to note, 
however, that our civic and waterworks authorities are “up 
and doing” in the interest of this ancient city, and strenuous 
efforts are being put forth to gain such a modification in the 
undertaking as will reduce any direful effects upon the nature 
of the water, as well as to obviate any difficulties arising with 
regard to the navigation of the Ouse. The scheme propagated 
by the Bradford Town Council, and for the carrying out of 
which a Bill has already been framed to come before the 
proper authorities, proposes to replenish the reservoirs connected 
with the town of Bradford by the water from the Nidd above 
Pateley Bridge. By this means they would draw away all the 
purest water of the river, as it is almost entirely derived from 
the moorlands, and must of necessity be in a much less con- 
taminated state than that which runs into the tributary from 
those districts which are studded with towns, villages, and 
farm buildings. The Knaresborough folk, who gain their agua 
pura from the Nidd, which flows by the town, are naturally up in 
arms against any such scheme as that propounded by the 
people of Bradford, and as both York and that town have in 
Bradford a common foe, as far as this undertaking is concerned, 
a conference of the representatives of both places was held at 
Knaresborough. The Ouse and Foss Navigation Committee, 
who fear that the abstraction of such a volume of water, which 
would eventually deplete the river Ouse, was also re- 
presented. While all the three authorities will greatly suffer 
should the measure be carried out in its present conditions, 
each have suggestions to offer, and which, if accepted by the 
promoters, will bring about such modifications as to disarm all 
Opposition. The Bradford Corporation, however, will no doubt 
consider these demands of such a character as to rob the sug- 
gested plan of many of its benefits. Prompted by a desire to 
make the best of the state of affairs, in the interest of their 
own people, the Knaresborough Local Board reported to the 
Bradford Council the deterioration in their water supply, which 
must necessarily be produced by the withdrawal of all the best 
water before it reaches the town, and suggested that a line of 
pipes be laid some nine miles down to Knaresborough, so that 
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by that means they may continue to have the advantage which 
they at present enjoy. In the opinion of those who are the 
most experienced in these matters, the inhabitants of York will 
be perhaps the greatest sufferers, should this big scheme gain 
practical solution. Though there are the tributaries of the 
Swale and Ure, the great bulk of the purest water is derived 
from the river Nidd, which it gains from the moors above 
Pateley Bridge. At that place, and lower down, the influents 
start to be of a more disagreeable nature, and it is, therefore, 
at once apparent that should the best be drawn off, and the 
inferior alone remain, York cannot be provided with water in 
that high state of pureness which recently gained the commen- 
dation of H.M. Inspector. From a commercial point of view 
as well the subject is one of great moment. The successful 
and costly efforts which have recently been put forth to turn our 
noble river to the best account and increase the navigation are 
in danger of being deprived of much of their usefulness should 
some of the sources of the Ouse be taken away. By their 
journey to Knaresborough the civic representatives were able 
to pick up valuable information with regard to the proposals of 
the scheme, and there was a general determination to offer 
every opposition to the measure, unless it was modified to such 
an extent to meet with a reasonable acceptance on the part of 
those who would be put to a disatvantage by the execution of 
its provisions in their present shape. 


NEW LIGHTHOUSES ON THE SCOTTISH COASTS. 


‘IT was recently announced that the Commissioners of the 
Northern Lighthouses, having obtained the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, were about to proceed with the erection of 
‘‘ minor ” lights on the island of Stroma, Pentland Firth, and on 
the Grey Rocks, Isle of Mull. Two “important” lighthouses 
have also been recently ordered to be erected on Fair Isle, be- 
tween the Orkney and Shetland groups. The latter works are 
likely to be proceeded with without delay, and as negotiations 
are already in progress for the acquisition of the ground and 
way-leave on Stroma, the construction of the lighthouses there 
and at Grey Rocks will probably not be long deferred. What 
is of special importance in connection with the announcement 
regarding Stroma and the Grey Rocks is that the new lights are 
to be erected on what is known as the Norweyian or “ Lind- 
berg ” system ; and as they are the first of the kind ordered by 


the Commissioners, they are welcomed by many seafaring men 
as the inauguration of a new era in Scottish coast lighting. 
Hitherto the erection of lighthouses on the Scottish coasts has 
been carried out on a costly and elaborate scale, and the ex- 
pense of their maintenance has always been very considerable. 
In a wealthy maritime country like Great Britain, however, it 
has been found quite practicable, with the dues exacted from 
shipping, to keep up the standard of efficiency in all the exist- 
ing lighthouses*to the level for which the system has been 
justly celebrated. Various weighty reasons are urged in advo- 
cating the necessity of a large number of additional “ minor” 
and “important” lights on certain headlands, islands, and rocks 
around the coasts. Among them are the great increase of the 
coasting trade during late years, and the opening up of an 
enormous passenger traffic radiating principally from the Clyde 
over the west and north-west coasts of the country. Of equal 
importance is the increasing volume of trade between the ports 
on the east coast of Scotland/and America on the one hand, 
between the ports on the west coast and the Baltic on the 
other. Both of these currents of trade, it is urged, should be, 
and for the most part already are, directed around the north 
coast, through the Pentland Firth, in order to avoid the risks 
of the crowded English Channel. The whole subject of im- 
proved coast lighting has for some time engaged the attention 
of the Scottish Shipmasters’,’Association, a body which num- 
bers nearly 1,100 members. Mr. James Bolam, principal of the 
Government Navigation School, Leith, the secretary of the 
Association, has been from time to time in communication with 
the Commissioners on the subject, and the latter have always 
been willing to give attention to the practical suggestions sub- 
mitted to them, coming as they do from the men who are most 
concerned in reducing the dangers of navigation around the 
coast. The Association, indeed, may be regarded as in an 
unofficial or unrecognised way fulfilling the function of practical 
advisers to the Lighthouse Commissioners, a Board upon which 
there is not at present ‘any distinctly nautical or shipowning 
element. 

The question of expense having always stood much in the 
way of the desired extension of the system of coast lighting, 
attention has been’ directed’to the expediency of adopting a 
more economical mode than that which has hitherto been in 
use. In the Scandinavian countries, which during late years 
have made marvellous progress in maritime affairs, a solution 
of the difficulty has been found ready to hand. Less wealthy 
than Great Britain, they have built up a system of coast light- 
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ing which, though economical, has been found thoroughly 
efficient. It has been pointed out that those who have sailed 
along the coasts of Norway and Sweden must have observed 
the numerous unpretentious-looking lighthouses, many of them 
constructed of wood, and painted in conspicuous colours, which 
are erected in the fjords and inter-island passages of these 
countries. Briefly stated, the number of lighthouses necessary 
on the rugged and rocky Scandinavian coasts renders it impos- 
sible. that they should be either erected or maintained upon a 
scale of expenditure at all commensurate with that which we 
have been accustomed to in this country. The system referred 
to is named after Mr. L. F. Lindberg, an engineer on the staff 
of the Swedish Lighthouse Board, who invented the apparatus 
—a simple propeller—for producing occultation or alternating 
red and white lights. It is driven by the heat of the flame—a 
common gasoline oil light. Where the light is erected in con- 
nection with a dwelling-house, the lantern is simply built out 
from the wall so as to enable the keeper to attend to it from the 
house. Of isolated lights—that is, lights on rocks or parts of 
the coast near which there are no habitations—the director of 
Norwegian Lighthouses writes as follows :—‘‘ We have about 
seventy gasoline lights, and are putting up every year ten or 
twenty new ones for points of less importance. These lights do 
not get constant attendance, but are looked after once a day, or, if 
situated far from habitations, once or twice a week, by some 
neighbouring fisherman or farmer. If situated close to inhabited 
spots, however, we sometimes make arrangements for their being 
lighted and extinguished at sunrise and sunset. This depends on 
economical considerations, For the greater number of lights it is 
found more economical to burn day and night than to pay for 
the additional labour of two visits a day. They consume about 
three-eighths of a gallon of oil (gasoline or autoline) in twenty- 
four hours.” The patent burner in use is next referred to, and 
he continues :-—‘‘ The lanterns for these lights are fixed on to the 
wails of a small shed some 6 feet square ; a small oil-shed is 
attached. The cost of all—lantern-shed, lantern, gasoline- 
lamp (with lens or mirror for condensing the light), oil-shed, 
and the necessary number of copper oil-cisterns—for a year’s 
supply will generally cost not quite 1007; the yearly main- 
tenance, including oil and attendance, 25/7. Of course, there 
being no constant attendance, these lights may fail; the 
quality of the oil is the great desideratum. We are getting on 
better every year, and experience shows that maritime men feel 
confidence in the gasoline lights as we use them. We took good 
care not to place them in positions where their failing in a given 
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moment may reasonably be presumed to cause disastrous con- 
sequences.” The gasoline oil, he adds, they obtain from 
Glasgow. It may be mentioned that the constructors of the 
lighthouse claim that it may be left in safety, and will show its 
light continuously for several weeks without attention. In this 
country these estimates of cost will probably be slightly 
exceeded, but they are literally fractional in comparison with 
those which have to be faced when it is proposed to erect one 
of the substantial lighthouses of the type in use along the 
Scottish seaboard. The Scottish shipmasters, with a practical 
acquaintance with the Norwegian system, have for a consider- 
able time recommended to the Northern Lights Commissioners 
its general introduction into the inter-island channels of the 
west of Scotland, and the announcement that it is about to be 
adopted at two places which they have pointed out as in need 
of “minor” lights has been received by them with much satis_ 
faction. 


THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1890, 


THE plans of the International Exhibition to be held in 
Edinburgh next year have been so far prepared and approved 
that a fairly complete description of them can now be given. 
The buildings will consist of two main blocks—-the one devoted 
to the housing of general exhibits, and the other to installations 
of machinery and all kinds of electrical appliances. The former 
will be situated to the east of the Suburban Railway, while the 
latter will be to the west of that line. The principal entrance 
will be situated in the field which lies between Polwarth Terrace - 
and the Union Canal, almost at the terminus of the tramway 
lines, and it is proposed to make a short piece of new roadway 
leading from Polwarth Terrace up to the entrance gates; and, 
after passing the gates, returning to the terrace. There will 
also be an entrance gate to the east, on the road leading from 
Ashley Terrace ; while one on the west will probably be made 
into the Colinton Road. In addition to these, it is probable 
that both the North British Railway and the Caledonian Rail- 
way will have stations within the grounds, so that the means of 
getting to and from the Exhibition are numerous and varied. 
At one side of the main entrance gates will be erected the 
offices for the accommodation of the Executive staff, containing 
the necessary rooms for the manager, secretary, treasurer, and 
architects on the ground ‘floor ; while above on the first floor 
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will be provided meeting-rooms for the Executive Council, 
committees, and dwelling-rooms for the manager. This build- 
ing will be constructed in timber and plaster, having a somewhat 
rustic appearance, and suggestive of the old timberwork met 
with in the Midland Counties. The canal will be crossed by 
means of an iron girder bridge, over which an awning will be 
formed, so that visitors may reach the Exhibition under cover. 
This awning branches out to both sides, and in a circular way 
makes for the entrances situated on each side of the principal 
or main doorway. ‘The main building stands at a distance of 
about 170 feet from the canal bank. It is a long range of 
buildings extending to about 700 feet in length by 200 in 
width, exclusive of annexes which project here and there at the 
back or north side. The character of the design partakes in a 
large measure of the French Renaissance; while here and 
there, as for instance in the towers flanking the principal en- 
trance and at the corner domes, several features of a Moorish 
character are enlisted with the intention of giving the whole a 
light and gay appearance when completed and _ suitably 
decorated. 

The main block contains, in addition to space for exhibits, 
ample accommodation for dining and refreshments, a large 
concert-room, nearly 200 feet long by 100 wide, and separated 
from the general courts, so that the music provided will have 
every justice done to it without disturbance and noise from 
visitors moving about in their general inspection of the Exhibi- 
tion. One of the features of the main entrance hall consists in 
the formation of a fine reception-room on either side. The 
general courts are 50 feet wide, and similar to those in use for 
exhibition purposes. The total floor space of this block extends 
to about 177,000 square feet. Passing to the west end of the 
building, visitors will emerge into a verandah running the whole 
length of the west elevation, and from this point a fine view can 
be obtained over the portion of the Exhibition grounds to the 
west of the Suburban Railway. The slopes will be laid out in 
terraces until the railway is reached, and the line will be crossed 
by a strong timber bridge 30 feet in width. Continuing in line 
with this bridge there will be a broad promenade formed, inter- 
sected with a large space for a band stand, and further on in 
the same line the existing clump of fine trees will form quite a 
natural feature of the promenade. The general laying out of 
this ground will, of course, mainly depend on the number and 
nature of outside exhibits, cafés, restaurants, and other pavilions 
which may be offered or deemed necessary to erect. On the 
right of the railway bridge and promenade will be the machinery 
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hall, a building nearly 700 feet long and 150 feet wide, pro- 
viding a floor space of 99,600 square feet. It is proposed to 
exhibit here all the machinery in motion, both of an electric 
and general character. It is not intended to give this building 
a very ornate appearance, but the side elevation will be broken 
up by gable ends; and with the aid of a number of doorways 
in these gables, a panelled frieze or belt above the doors, vene- 
tian masts, and bunting, a fairly attractive esemdbl/e may be 
secured. ‘fo the north of the machinery hall will be found 
the boiler annexe, with a passage running in front of the boilers 
from twenty to thirty feet wide, which will enable visitors to 
inspect the boilers with every comfort. Between the boiler- 
house and Caledonian Railway a large space of ground will be 
laid out as a recreation ground, on which all kinds of sports, 
Highland games, &c., can be held. The whole of the plans 
and drawings are being prepared by Mr. William Allan Carter, 
M.Inst.C.E., the engineer and architect of the Exhibition, with 
the assistance of Mr. Frank W, Simon, architect, and Mr. 
Penman, C.E. 


SURVEYORS’ COMMISSIONS. 


ON Monday the case Kirk v, Evans was heard before Mr. 
Baron Pollock. The plaintiff, who is a surveyor and car- 
ries on business in Mark Lane, City, was employed in April 
1885 to sell a piece of land for building purposes, belonging to 
the defendant, at Baker Street, Enfield. He found a purchaser 
ina Mr. Wright, who commenced operations, but, for some 
reason or other, never completed the building of the eighteen 
projected houses. After a correspondence, the defendant paid 
some 18/. in sums of 1o/. and 8/, to the plaintiff in respect of 
his commission, and this action was brought in March, 1889, to 
recover 82/.,, the balance of 100/, the value of the commission 
alleged to have been earned. According to the plaintiffs case 
this was payable as soon as the agreement was signed by the 
parties ; and the above sum was calculated on the basis of one 
year’s maximum ground-rent. But the defendant said that no 
such commission was due until the land had been covered and 
ground-rent had been created for his benefit, There was a 
strong conflict of evidence on the point as to which custom pre- 
vailed, and several architects, surveyors, and engineers were 
called on either side in support of their respective contentions. 
His lordship, at the conclusion of the evidence, said the 
case depended on which custom had been established of those 
attempted to be set up. It must be taken the defendant had 
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made no admissions in the correspondence to take himself out 
of the custom. He came to his conclusion not without some 
difficulty ; but regard must be had to the general rule that 
commission was earned when the contract was obtained. This 
was the general rule of commercial contracts, and those for the 
sale of goods, and was quite apart from the solvency of the 
purchaser or his power to perform his contract. He thought 
it did not become due by merely getting a man to sign a 
paper, but getting the man to do something whereby the land- 
lord was enabled to earn his rent—that is, building the houses. 
He said this with the full belief that the plaintiff’s witnesses had 
given their evidence honestly. On the whole, therefore, he 
thought the custom was to pay the commission in these agree- 
ments, not when the agreement was signed by the parties, but 
when leases were granted and ground-rent accrued after the 
houses were built. In that view, therefore, there would be a 
verdict and judgment for the defendant, with costs. 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT, 


THE case of the Queen v. Redman was argued on Monday 
before Mr. Baron Huddleston and Mr. Justice Mathew, when 
the Attorney-General applied for a rule against the district 
surveyor of Deptford that he should show cause why he should 
not be ordered to put in force the provisions of the Act. 
Section 12 of the Act provides that buildings should be built 
in accordance with certain conditions set out in the schedule 
thereto, and that a plan of the proposed building should be 
deposited at the office of the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
approval. Section 61 provides that a copy of the plans when 
approved should be given to the district surveyor, and that it 
should be‘his duty to see that the buildings were put up in accord- 
ance with the plan. It appeared that the London Electric 
Supply Company, whose premises were next to the General 
Steam Navigation Company’s premises, although they had 
deposited plans which were in accordance with the schedule to 
the Act, had erected a wall which did not comply with the con- 
ditions of the statute, not having proper footings, &c. The 
building operations were finished in March 1888, and no steps 
were taken until February 1889 to enforce the Act, as the 
contraventions of the Act were only discovered by digging in 
November 1888. The district surveyor had refused to put the 
Act in force. 

Mr. Finlay, on the other side, argued that the rule was 


discretionary, and that (1) there was too great a delay to justify 
a mandamus being issued ; (2) that the plaintiffs should have 
proceeded under the clauses with reference to dangerous 
buildings ; and (3) the plaintiffs had another remedy by action 
which they were enforcing in another court. 

The Attorney-General argued that there had been no delay, 
because the work the Electric Company had done was done 
behind the back of the General Steam Navigation Company ; 
that the non-compliance with the Act was only discovered some 
time after by digging, and that, though there might be a 
remedy as between the two companies as private corporations, 
such remedy did not debar their right to compel a public officer 
to perform his duty. 

Mr. Baron Huddleston, after setting out the facts, gave 
judgment as follows :—It is clear that there has been no delay, 
since the work was done surreptitiously, and as soon as it was 
discovered by digging proceedings were taken. This Act is 
for the protection of the public, and it is clear that the 
statutory requirements have not been complied with. Mandamus 
must go. 

Mr. Justice Mathew concurred. 


GLASGOW DEAN OF GUILD COURT, 


THE fortnightly meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court 
was held on Thursday in last week, the business being tran- 
sacted for the first time within the new City Chambers. Lord 
Dean of Guild Ure presided, and said :—If to-day no more note- 
worthy event than a change of president marked the history of 
this Court, I should be well content to pass at once to the busi- 
ness for which we are convened. The election of a new Lord 
Dean of Guild is an incident in our civic life which recurs at 
intervals too short to excite more than a very limited and 
transient interest. But the inauguration of a new Court-house 
is an event which it can hardly be anticipated that any now 
living will ever see again. It is quite true that longevity has 
not been a marked characteristic of the predecessors of our 
new civic home. I can scarcely think that either Provost 
Inglis, when he laid the “grund stane” of the New Tolbooth 
in 1626, nor Provost Black, who in 1810, nor Provost Campbell, 
who in 1842, took leading parts in similar ceremonials, ever 
dreamt that the—to their eyes—spacious and substantial edifices 
which at these successive dates began to rise would so soon be 
outgrown by the needs of the city ; yet so it has been, and now 
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we find ourselves occupying a portion—in itself spacious, but, 
in comparison with its surroundings insignificant—of an edifice 
which we may well anticipate will for centuries to come prove 
more than adequate for the administration of the multifarious 
concerns of this vast and still growing community. The open- 
ing of the Dean of Guild Court to-day is therefore no ordinary 
event in its history. It opens in a new house, with new sur- 
roundings, forming an integral part of civic buildings which we 
may justly regard not only as an index of our city’s past pro- 
gress, but as an embodiment and an emblem of the citizens’ 
confidence in its future greatness. Six years ago, when I was 
privileged as the then head of the municipality to lay the 
foundation-stone of this magnificent pile, I ventured to express 
the trust that those who in successive ages were to administer 
within this building the affairs of the municipality would look 
upon it as typical of something higher and greater than material 
progress and prosperity, as emblematic of the resolution and 
courage—the magnanimity and purity which should more and 
more become the goal of our future efforts. To-day I venture 
to express the hope that these anticipations will now begin to 
be realised, and that both bench and bar will strive to discharge 
with integrity and ability the important duties here laid upon 
us—duties which lie so close to the comfort and welfare of the 
community. Of my own capacity to discharge these duties I 
say nothing. I am as yet comparatively an untried man, It 
is more than twenty years now since the Trades’ House sent 
me for one year a liner to this Court, and my seven years’ 
service as a magistrate in the Police Courts of the city and 
harbour does not count for much in view of the more important 
duties I am here called to discharge. But I have read that in 
ancient Rome there prevailed this custom—the chief civil 
magistrate, elected but for one year, issued at his election an 
edict, being a comprehensive statement of the rules and prin- 
ciples by which he intended to administer justice during his 
year of office. As years rolled on each successive holder of the 
office naturally borrowed much from the edicts of his predeces- 
sors, and by-and-by the Prztor’s edict came to contain but little 
that was not handed down from bygone ages. I find myself 
very much in the position of these later Preetors. I am heir to 
a rich heritage of sound and wholesome rules by which a long 
line of predecessors in this chair have been guided, and under 
which the affairs of this Court have been administered with 
almost unexampled efficiency and freedom from friction. I 
venture, then, to transfer to my edict not only the whole body 
of rules which thus lie ready to my hand, but also, let me say, 
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the spirit and temper in which they have hitherto been ad- 
ministered. And I am sure that I may count with certainty 
on the cordial aid of my brother liners, many of whom bring to 
their duties a practical knowledge and experience which I can- 
not lay claim to, and the officials of the Court, many of whom 
I have known and worked alongside of during a longer term of 
public life than most have served, and of the gentlemen of the 
bar, on whose abilities, courtesy, and good feeling none of my 
predecessors have relied in vain. With this assistance I doubt 
not my deficiencies will be more than made up; and we shall 
all be enabled not only to maintain, but perhaps even to surpass, 
the honourable traditions of the Dean of Guild Court. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


ACCORDING to the correspondent of the 77mes, M. Alphand 
has been questioned as to the fate of the Exhibition Buildings, 
He said he was now busy with a report on the subject, which 
he would submit to the Municipal Council on November 4. 
He pointed out that a considerable income would be required 
if the Palais des Beaux-Arts, the Palais des Arts Libéraux, the 
Galerie des Machines, the Galerie de Trente Métres, and the 
central dome were to be preserved. These, he thinks, would 
form, with the Eiffel Tower, a very fine group of buildings. 
The surface, however, belonged to the Military Department, 
who would not give it up ualess provided with another drilling- 
ground. ° This could be obtained, but at considerable cost. 
Another source of expense would be the gardens to be laid out 
on the ground occupied by the buildings to be pulled down. 

There would be a balance of receipts of 8,000,000 francs, 
which would be divided between the State and the city, and it 
was probable that this sum would help to meet all these 
expenses. If the city should become proprietor of a half of 
the Champ de Mars, it would derive benefits from it which it 
would be an advantage to it to pay for. The buildings could 
be used for many purposes. The Palais des Arts Libéraux was 
already bespoken. They were overrun with demands. The 
decorative arts would like to establish their famous museum 
there, and a committee had been formed to make an offer to 
open a pattern museum in the same place. There were other 
offers. 

It was still easier to find a use for the Palais des Beaux-Arts. 
In it all the arrangements necessary for the exhibition of paint- 
ings and other works of art had been made, and for such pur- 
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poses it could be used, The machine gallery might be lent to 
the military authorities for cavalry manauvres. It could also be 
transformed into a gigantic greenhouse, and used for the agri- 
cultural and horticultural exhibitions which at present for weeks 
every year crowded the Champs Elysées with inconvenient and 
ugly temporary sheds, The Galerie de Trente Métres and the 
central dome could be used for musical performances. As 
regards the Palais de l’Industrie, M. Alphand said it could be 
converted into a Salle de Fétes. He would, unfortunately, be 
obliged to remove the theatre, as the State refused to give him 
the means of preserving it, but it would be stowed away in the 
warehouses so as to be ready whenever called for, 


EXHIBITORS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ON Monday last, at a special meeting of the electrical trades’ 
section of the London Chamber of Commerce, Major Flood- 
Page (the chairman) said it had been determined to hold next 
year in Edinburgh what was called an International Exhibition 
of Electrical Engineering, General Inventions, and Industries. 
Some of the rules which had been drawn up were very 
stringent. He thought the time had come when everybody 
connected with the electrical industry should speak out. They 
would agree that exhibitions, especially when 400 miles away, 
were very expensive. They got very little out of them, and it 
was neither fair nor reasonable that gentlemen in Edinburgh 
who wanted to make money for the people there should call 
upon others to bear the expense which was necessary for such 
an exhibition. If the electrical profession responded, the 
amount that they would have to expend would be measured by 
tens of thousands of pounds. It was within his own knowledge 
that one firm had spent about 6,o00/. in connection with one 
exhibition, and yet they were unable to trace a single order 
from it. He would therefore suggest—not that they should not 
exhibit—but that they should exhibit on their own terms, and 
not on the terms of the exhibition authorities. He would like 
to point out that an electrical exhibition could not be successful 
without the help of the electrical trades’ section; in fact, it 
could not be undertaken if they chose to stand out, for they 
embraced almost the entire electrical world. However, they 
were now called upon to pay for space for the delivery, 
arranging, fixing, and the cost of installation ; and they had to 
insure and to pay for any damage that might be incurred. 
Further than that, the authorities took to themselves power to 


alter the rules if they thought fit, and the exhibitors must abide 
by them. The time had come when they ought to be able to 
arrange at least for the rent being free. There was, according 
to the plan, to be a special place called the machinery and 
electrical hall. If the trade exhibited there they ought to 
demand free rent, free power, and free current, and they ought 
not to have to send their own men such long distances simply 
to look after the cases, The exhibition authorities ought to 
take the responsibility of that. A resolution was agreed to, 
appointing a committee to consider the conditions on which it 
might be advisable to take part in the exhibition, 


THE FAIRFORD WINDOWS. 


THE work of restoring the roof of St. Mary, Fairford, and 
preserving the famous windows which, while forming its chief 
feature, at the same time constitute a priceless and unique 
national treasure, is proceeding steadily and satisfactorily. 
The undertaking has been prosecuted by the Rev. F. R. 
Carbonell, who has had the benefit of the advice and assist- 
ance of a committee, the special knowledge possessed by 
several of the members of which body has of course been of 
the utmost service. The preparation of the plans was en- 
trusted to the diocesan architect, Mr. Waller, and the restora- 
tion of the roof is being executed by Mr. W. H. James, 
contractor, of Cirencester, while the operations necessary for 
preserving the beautiful windows are in the hands of Messrs. 
Lavers, Westlake & Co. 

As a preliminary proceeding, Mr. James constructed a 
ceiling of tongued boarding, which, while it afforded a con- 
venient platform for the workmen engaged upon the roof, also 
so effectually kept the body of the church free from dust and 
other inconveniences generally associated with roof-repairing 
operations, that not a single service has been interrupted 
during the progress of the work. An incidental advantage 
afforded by the temporary ceiling is that it has given oppor- 
tunity for the close inspection of the clerestory windows, which 
have probably never before been examined under such favour- 
able circumstances, 

Turning first to the measures adopted for the preservation 
of the painted glass, it is to be noted that a workshop is pro- 
vided in Fairford for Messrs. Lavers & Westlake’s men, so that 
the windows are releaded on the spot, thus avoiding the risk of 
a journey to London and back ; hints of correction in arrange- 
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ment which suggest themselves can be weighed as they arise, 
and they are either adopted or rejected as cautious, and indeed 
anxious, consideration may decide. Next to be observed is the 
fact that no “restoration” of the glass is attempted, it being 
rightly deemed that sufficient injury has been already wrought 
by previous efforts in that direction. Where there are portions 
of the painted glass missing, the common glass covered with 
whitewash which previously filled the hole is removed, and 
replaced by stained glass of a sober neutral tint harmonising 
with the prevailing colour of the window. ‘Thus the staring 
white spots which previously called attention to and emphasised 
the unfortunate defects are abolished, while the general effect 
of the windows is preserved in spite of the ‘“‘mending” process 
which either accidental or ignorant injury has rendered neces- 
sary, and that without any attempt at supplying the blanks 
with the modern painted glass against which the spirit of the 
archeologist rebels. This is as it should be, for two or three 
of the windows bear witness to the futility of the attempt to 
harmonise the efforts of modern artists with the matchless 
beauty of the ancient glass. The firm that now has the 
work in hand were commissioned during the incumbency 
of the late Lord Dynevor to restore the two westernmost 
windows in the north wall of the church, and though the 
restoration was very carefully and artistically carried out, 
yet the transparency of the modern glass inserted in several 
places contrasts somewhat strongly with the rich beauty of the 
original. But this is much more conspicuous in the great west 
window. The upper part of this once splendid window is almost 
entirely modern, and the slanting rays of the declining sun 
throw on the walls of the arcade an exact picture of the subject ; 
but the original glass below the transom absorbs the whole of 
the sunlight, and none of the colours are reflected beyond. 
The west window has probably suffered more damage at the 
hands of the “restorer” than any other in the church, and it is 
fortunate that the work is now in more competent hands than 
were entrusted with the renovation of that masterpiece in past 
years. When the present undertaking was begun, the vicar 
made a special journey to Birmingham in order to see if it was 
possible to take any steps towards obtaining some of the genuine 
remains of the original glass of the west window, in order to 
their being replaced in their proper situation. But though he 
could hear of fragments in the hands of this and that manu- 
facturer, their collection and restoration seemed an impossible 
task. On learning this one was prompted to make the inquiry, 
“But how comes it that these fragments are in the hands of 


manufacturers instead of in the window?” And one’s curiosity 
had to be content with an expressive shrug of the shoulders 
and this brief parable, “‘ When you send your saucepan to be 
supplied with a new bottom, the tinker keeps the old) one.” 
Two lights of the window west of the doorway in the south 
aisle have also suffered in the same way, much of the old glass 
having disappeared when they were “restored.” Again one 
asks where is it? In those days it may have been the custom 
of the trade to substitute new glazing for the old where the 
latter was much broken or defective, but now that the artistic 
value of the Fairford glass is more generally known, it is plain 
that any fragments which can be traced should at once be 
restored to the church, 

Nor is any attempt being made to clean the glass. It is 
handled as little as possible, the lichen growing on the interior 
surface is undisturbed, and thus the delicate enamel is not 
injured. All that is being done in addition to the releading is 
to correct any obvious errors of arrangement. Of these some 
typical instances may be mentioned. Without adopting 
literally the old clerk’s dictum that “the windas was all put 
underground for a underd yeers in Oliver Crumwull’s time,” 
there can be no question that they have been taken out, and 
some of the lights put back in the wrong order. The western- 
most window in the north wall contains the four evangelists, but 
the emblems by which they are represented in Christian art 
show that the four lights now appear in their wrong order— 
Luke, Mark, Matthew, John. This mistake was not§corrected 
when the window was restored, as alluded to above, by Messrs. 
Lavars, Barraud & Westlake, because the glass was taken 
out by local workmen, sent to London, and re-erected by local 
workmen in the old position on its return, so that the mistake 
was perpetuated. Although this window does not of course 
need releading, the error in the arrangement of the lights will 
probably now be rectified. In the same wall, the next three 
windows to the east contain twelve prophets, four in each 
window, but they are not now in their original order. Mr. 
Joyce in his great work on the Fairford windows points out this 
mistake. The correct order can be ascertained with certainty. 
Over the head of each of the prophets is a scroll bearing a 
sentence from his prophecy. The corresponding windows on 
the opposite side of the church contain the twelve Apostles, 
each with a scroll bearing a sentence of the Apostles’ Creed. 
It was intended that opposite each apostle with his sentence o 
the creed should be the prophet the quotation from whose 
writings corresponds with the article of the creed on the other 
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side of the church. That order is at present disturbed, and it is 
probable that the committee will decide on amendment in this 
direction. ’ 

Another class of errors are being and will be corrected. In 
several of the windows isolated pieces of glass are upside down, 
or otherwise obviously out of their place. These will be 
replaced in their proper positions, and the original design of 
the windows will so far as possible be restored. In many of 
the wiindows are casements for ventilating purposes. In several 
of these, owing to slamming and other causes, the painted glass 
has been destroyed and its place taken by common glazing. 
Where that has occurred the casements will remain, but such 
of the casements as still contain painted glass will be perma- 
nently closed in order to prevent further injury. A defect 
which caused the undue shortening of several of the windows is 
also being carefully remedied. When the windows were re- 
erected after removal—in “ Oliver Crumwull’s time” or otherwise 
—the sections were so put together that the edges lapped a 
considerable distance over each other, and the leadwork and 
the accumulation of dirt and dust caused deep black lines to 
run across the windows, obscuring material portions of the 
design and colouring. The result of this overlapping was to 
considerably shorten the lights, leaving blank spaces between 
the top of the glass and the stone tracery to be filled in with 
plain glass or cement. These laps are now being removed, the 
sections are glazed edge to edge, and the several lights occupy 
fully the space allotted to them. No attempt is, however, made 
to remove the black lines on the glass which the overlapping 
has caused, it being feared that damage to the enamel would 
accompany the cleansing process. 

The ascent of the tortuous staircase which gives access to 
the leads, and which is utilised to enable visitors to reach the 
temporary floor over the nave, is well repaid by the opportunity 
for a close inspection of the clerestory windows. While below 
apostles are faced by prophets, in the clerestory on the south 
side are twelve martyrs, virgins, or confessors, and on the north 
twelve persecutors of the Church. In the small tracery lights 
over the former are angels, while devils occupy corresponding 
positions over the persecutors. It is unncessary to enter in 
detail into the names of the figures represented, many of them 
being purely conjectural. The figures of the persecutors are 
generally very fine, the colouring of their garments beautiful, 
while the expressions of their countenances constitute a striking 
index to the characters sought to be represented. The sur- 
mounting devils are in some instances fantastic, and in others 


truly hideous. The figures which occupy the windows on the 
opposite side of the clerestory are represented with equal skill, 
but they have been more damaged by atmospheric influences. 
In none of these windows has the former arrangement been 
disturbed, except that sundry sections of the two western 
windows which were inside-out have been put in their proper 
position, and in the second window from the east on the south 
side the head of an angel, which had been leaded into a figure 
for which it was obviously too small, has been restored to its 
original place in the left-hand tracery light. 

What has been said will convey some idea of the care and 
thoroughness of the steps now being taken to insure the preser- 
vation of windows which constitute an unrivalled monument of 
Medizeval art. A word may be added as to the means for 
affording exterior protection to the glass. At present, the 
windows are protected by huge wire guards, constructed in one 
piece and fastened to heavy timber frames made in strips to 
correspond to the mullions and transoms of the windows. By 
this plan the stiff upright lines which are the weak point of the 
Perpendicular style of architecture are prominently emphasised, 
the mouldings of the windows are hidden, and the stonework 
of the mullions is terribly injured by the heavy iron bolts which 
fasten on the strips of the unwieldy wood frames. The vicar 
hopes to substitute for these unsightly and destructive contri- 
vances light galvanised wire guards painted black, made the 
shape of each separate light, and fastened to the sides of the 
mullions by means of small plugs and staples. The adoption of 
this plan, which will of course entail a considerable outlay, will 
secure the minimum obstruction of light, at the same time pre- 
vent further damage to the stonework of the windows, and 
leave open to view their architectural design and detail. 

The restoration of the rocf of the nave is completed. 
Every bit of old work has been preserved that it has been pos- 
sible to use, but it was found absolutely necessary to put a new 
ridge throughout ; two of the beams and all the intermediate 
principals are also new. But the old mouldings were all care- 
fully sawn off, and have been bolted on to the new timbers, with 
the result that the new work is completely hidden, and the 
original appearance of the roof is thoroughly preserved. The 
beautifully carved corbels upon which the beams and _ inter- 
mediate principals rest, and which are very characteristic of 
the church, have been completely protected during the progress 
ot rae work, and the same careful spirit is evinced on every 

and. 

The cost of the undertaking has been estimated at 3,000/,, 
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and it is hoped that this sum will not be exceeded. The im- 
perative necessity for the work is plainly demonstrated by the 
rotten state of the roof timbers, wall-plates, &c., which have 
been removed, About 2,250/. has been received or promised, 
leaving 7504. more to be raised. That the treasurer, Mr. 
Carbonell, will experience little difficulty in securing that sum 
we are well assured, 


THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


THE epidemic of typhoid fever in Leeds, says the Leeds Jer- 
cury, has called prominent attention to the methods of sanita- 
tion in vogue in the borough, and the question of the ventilatioa 
of the sewers has become a matter of no small concern. The 
public alarm has naturally been raised to a considerable pitch, 
and under the circumstances the obvious duty of the Corpora- 
tion was to make an immediate inquiry into the sanitary condi- 
tions which prevail, and for which they are directly responsible. 
One form of their investigation has been the seeking of 
information from other large Corporations in the kingdom as to 
the manner in which the ventilation of the sewers is carried out, 
and the Town Clerk (Sir George Morrison) is in possession of 
particulars received from about a score of the largest sanitary 
authorities in England, Scotland, and Ireland. In the first 
place, it should be explained that in Leeds untrapped gullies 
are used, with perforated covers to manholes and ventilators, 
and that there is no system in use to prevent the generation of 
gas in the sewers. The information which the Corporation 
have sought to obtain from other towns is, in the first place, as 
to the particular system of ventilation adopted, and then as to 
whether the surface road drains are trapped ; whether the man- 
holes and lamp-eyes over sewers are blocked or trapped ; 
whether the system of ventilation by tall shafts has been tried ; 
whether anything is done to prevent the generation of gases in 
the sewers ; and lastly, as to what success has been attained in 
the attempt either to ventilate or to prevent the generation of 
gas. Asto the first point, viz.the general system of ventilation 
adopted, it is found that in most cases the sewers are ventilated 
by surface ventilators in the roadway, and that in some instances 
—where, as in London, permission is obtained—by carrying 
ventilating shafts up against tall buildings in suitable positions. 
At Bradford, a 9-inch earthenware pipe is brought up from the 
arch of the sewer to the street surface, and covered with a cast- 
iron frame and grate ; and at Edinburgh, the system of venti- 


lating the main sewers of modern construction is the ordinary 
open grid or combined manhole and ventilator on the surface. 
Here also a few cases have been tried of ventilating by means of 
chimney shafts of private works, and sewers of older construc- 
tion which are not self-cleansing are in course of being made 
sO, previous to a system of ventilation being adopted. At 
Manchester there are open, untrapped grids in the centre of 
the streets, and at York there are surface ventilators in the 
roadways, and vertical shafts carried up buildings wherever 
possible. At Belfast the surface road drains are trapped in 
every case, and all old patterns of gullies are being gradually 
changed to.Newton’s pattern. At Bradford also they are 
trapped ; but traps are not used at Birmingham except in 
special cases, where they are situated very near to buildings. 
At Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, Kingston-upon-Hull, Liverpool, 
Leicester, and Manchester they are all trapped, but at Hudders- 
field, as at Leeds, traps are not used. At York about half are 
trapped, but with the adoption of the new sewerage scheme for 
the city it is probable that allthe drains will betrapped. Trap- 
ping and blocking of manholes and lamp-eyes over sewers 
is the exception rather than the rule. As to the question of 
ventilating by tall shafts, the concensus of opinion seems to be 
that, to quote the report of the Edinburgh Corporation, “the 
benefit will be somewhat localised and partial.” Most of the 
towns which have adopted the system agree that the effect is 
over a very limited area only, and the Newcastle Corporation, 
having tried it in one o¢ two instances, find it ‘ quite inadequate, 
as enough shafts cannot be got.” Nevertheless, at Hudders- 
field a connection is being laid down from the main intercepting 
sewer to the tall chimney at the Corporation Gas Works, and 
it is intended to take advantage of as many more chimneys as 
possible. With regard to the generation of sewer-gas, few, if 
any, of the towns adopt artificial means of prevention. At 
Belfast the gas is allowed to escape, as generated, by free venti- 
lation. At Bradford the inclinations of the sewers prevent 
deposit and gas generation to a large extent, and sewers with 
bad gradients are periodically flushed. Bristol and Edinburgh 
also have the advantage of good gradients. A thorough over- 
hauling has rendered the Liverpool sewers self-cleansing, and 
this, together with the adequate circulation of air through them, 
has been found the best preventive of the generation of sewer 
gases. At Newcastle they are content with the constant flush- 
ing of all sewers in the low-lying districts, where the falls are 
| bad; and at York the sewers and drains throughout any district 
attacked by infectious disease are flushed, and a solution of 
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sulphate of iron passed down them. On the last question, as 
to the measure of success which has attended the systems of 
ventilation in force, there seems to be an almost general opinion 
that open ventilation is, on the whole, satisfactory. Complaints 
have, of course, been made, and the London County Council 
go so far as to suggest that ventilation is not satisfactory in 
cases where ventilators terminate at the surface; but this ob- 
jection is almost an isolated one. At Bristol the workmen 
enter freely into the sewers and remain there for hours without 
experiencing any ill effects. At Edinburgh a general effort is 
being made to obtain for all dwelling-houses, as far as possible, 
complete immunity from the effects of sewer gases by giving 
each house disconnection from the sewer and a well-ventilated 
system of house drainage for itself. This method has so far 
given such satisfaction that it is intended to treat the city asa 
whole in the same way if possible. At York the sewers at 
present are not in a satisfactory state, but the new sewerage 
scheme which the Corporation have in hand will, it is expected, 
remedy existing defects. 


PATENTS. 


[ This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult. 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


October 14. ~ 
16151. Adolf G. Golyosy and Daniel Ehrlich, for “ Improve- 
ments in locks with circular bolts.” 
October 15. 
16177. Henry Cole, for “ Animproved means for automatic- 
ally retaining in position windows and doors.” 
16178. Harry Hardy, for “ Improvements in water-closets.” 
16183. Harry Smith, for “ A new or improved fastener for 
window-sashes, window-casements, shutters, doors, and for 
other like purposes.” 
16192. Charles Cecil Broad and Cecil Edward McCann, for 
“ Improvements in metallic sills for window and door frames 
and casings.” 
16194. Wm. Clarke, for ‘Improvements in the construc- 
tion of cutting-boards, chopping and flooring blocks.” 


— 


16208. Philip Middleton Justice, for “ Improved valve or 
plug for lavatory basins and other purposes.” (Harriet Jane 
Duxbury, France.) 

16209. Alfred Julius Boult, for “ Improvements in or relat- 
ing to windows.” (Anton Heinrich, Crimmitschau.) 

16215. Alfred Julius Boult, for “ Process of manufacturing 
metallic crossbars and rails for window-sashes and analogous 
structures.” (Wm. Henderson, United States.) 

16217. William Barclay Steward and Rudolph Magnus, for 
“ Improvements in keys for certain class of locks, latches, and 
the like.” 

16218, Melville Rogers, for “ Improved means and appli- 
ances for securing the sashes of windows in the required 


position.” 
October 16. 

16296. Thomas Stanley Stephenson, for “An invention for 
fixing in a door or wall, through which articles may be passed 
and conversation held without the person or persons outside 
being able to see the person or persons inside.” 

16304. Robert Melville, for “An improved apparatus to be 
applied to the trimmers in fitting joists in buildings.” 

16320. John Kemp Starley, for “ Improvements in lathes.” 

16340. Walter Ayres, for “* Sash-weigh moulding machine.” 


October 17. 
16372. James Mander, for “ Improvements in sash-fasteners 
and openers.” 
October 18. 


16460. Arnold William James Swindells, William Sidney 
Peel, and George Frederick Freeman, for “ Improvements in 
ventilators applicable for railway-carriages and other road 
vehicles.” 

16462. Charles Irvine, Cunyngham Bailey and Frederick 
Fitch, for “ Bailey’s improved tap.” 

16480. Philip Middleton Justice, for “ An improved arrange- 
ment of reservoir for lavatory basins and other purposes.’ 
(Harriet Jane Duxbury, France.) 


October 19. 
16527. William Meakin, for “An improved manufacture for 
attaching sash-lines to sashes.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BARNET.—Nov. 16.—Designs are invited for Offices for the 
Fast Barnet Valley Local Board. ‘The Surveyor, Station Road, 
New Barnet. ; 

Conway.—Nov. 29.—A Premium of 50/. is offered for the 
best scheme of drawing a Water Supply from Cowlyd Lake. 
Mr. T. E. Parry, Clerk, Conway. 

WORKINGTON.—Nov. 28.—.Plans are invited for an Addi- 
tion to Board School. Mr, John Dand, Clerk to the School 
Board, Workington. 


SONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNSLEY.—Nov. 11.—For Building Board Schools for 650 
Children with Caretaker’s House and Boundary Walls. Messrs. 
Senior & Clegg, Architects, 3 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 13.—For Building Six Houses and Shop, 
Hillside Terrace. Mr. J. H. Dixon, Architect,63 Nuttall Road, 
Bradford. 

COATBRIDGE.—Nov. 15.—For the Works in Building Tech- 
nical School for the Old Monkland School Board. Mr. J. 
Davidson, Architect, Coatbridge, N.B. 

DINNET.—Nov. 13.—For Building Shooting Lodge for Mr. 
Wilson, M.P. Mr. J. H. Southern, Dinnet, Aberdeen. 

DUDLEY.—Nov. 12,—For Erection of Railway Station 
Buildings and Footbridge. 
Paddington Station, W. 

East BARNET.—Nov. 11.—For Building Four Pairs of 
Cottages. Mr. J. White, Surveyor, 35 High Street, Barnet. 

GALWAY,—Nov. 12.—For Construction of Gasholder Tank. 
Mr. P. J. Salmon, Manager, Gaslight Company, Limited, 
Galway. 


Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, ; 


HEADINGLEY.—For Erection of Pavilion and Grand Stand 
at Cricket Ground. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 
South Parade, Leeds. 

HUNSLET.—Nov. 11.—For Extension of Erecting Shops 
(Ironwork excepted) at Larchfield Engineering Works. Mr. 
Thomas Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

KENDAL.—Nov. 16.—For Alterations and Addition to 
Parsonage, Levens, and for Converting Old School, Arnside, 
into Residence and Boathouse. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

KENDAL.—Nov. 19.—For Remodelling and Improving 
interior of Ye Old Dun Horse Hostelry, and Constructing Fire- 
proof roo Barrel Store. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KINGSTOWN.—Noy. 14 —For’ Building Police Court. Mr. 
W. B. Soady, secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

LEEDS.—Nov. 14.—For Construction of Slaughter-houses, 
Stores, Stables, &c. Mr. J. W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, 
Leeds. ; . 

LIVERSEDGE.—Nov. 14.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Mr. Alfred E. Rhodes, Architect, Union Street, Heckmondwike. 

LONDON.—Nov. 15.—For Underground Urinals, Water- 
closets, &c., Old Bailey. Mr. H. Blake, Sewers Office, Guild- 
hall, E.C, 

MERTHYR.—Nov. 9.—For Erection of Monument. 
Fowler, Architect, Llandaff. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Nov. 11.—For Works at Dunston 
Flour Mill. Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Architects, Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PLYMOUTH.—Nov. 12.—For Additions to West End of 
Guildhall. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, 
Plymouth. 

POCKLINGTON.—Nov. 23.—For Building Two Houses and 
Shops. Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, 
Beverley. 

SKERRIES.—Nov. 11.—For Building Dispensary. 
Berry, C.E., 67 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 

STOCKTON.— Nov. 13.—For Construction of Engine Shed. 
Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect to the Railway Company, York. 

WAKEFIELD.—Noy. 14.—For Works in connection with 
Recreation Ground. Messrs. Simpson & Richardson, Archi- 
tects, Southgate Chambers, Wakefield. 

WARRENPOINT.—Nov. 14.—For Altering and Enlarging 
Parish Church. Mr. W. J. Watson, Architect, Newry. 

WEDNESBURY.—For Building Class-rooms to St. James’s 
Schools. Messrs. Horton & Co., Architects, Wednesbury. 

YORK.—Nov. 11.—For Building Courts of Justice, Police 
Station, Fire Station, School Board Offices, &c. Mr. Huon A, 
Matear, Architect, 15 Stanley Street, Liverpool. 


Mr. 


MY, 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


=| ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
1 NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in ae position. Todas apr 3 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 
Catalogues Free by Post, 
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DUNDEE. 
TENDERS. For Cast-iron Pipes (420 tons) and Special Castings, for the 


Dundee Water Commissioners. Mr. JAMES WATSON, 
ABERDEEN. alee Engineer. 
For Additions and Alterations at Gate Lodge, Victoria Park, R. Laidlaw & Sons, Glasgow . : ; £2706 8 9 
Aberdeen. Mr. W. BOULTON, Burgh a Ae satay 6 | Mee Edington & Son, Glasgow . . 2» Ss 2,689 4 7 
C, Gordon, Aberdeen . : ‘ , . j : Macfarlane, Strong & Co., Glasgow . : . 2,562 oe we 
ASTON. - Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough . i2,540.) ae 
er-house, Hop Back-house Brewers’-room Labora- R. Maclaren & Co., Port Eglinton . 5 . 2,529 15 
ay ee other aes at Aston Brewery, Birmingham, for D. Y. STEWART & Co., Glasgow (accepted) . 2,499 12 0 


Messrs. Joseph Ansell & Sons. Messrs. INSKIPP & 


MACKENZIE, Architects, 5 Bedford Row. Quantities by FRIZINGHALL. 

Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons. For Erection of Shedding (2,700 yards) at Grease Works, 
Jones & Mason, Birmingham . . + +£3,980 0 © Frizinghall. Mr. C, E. MARSDEN, Architect, 3 John 
Robinson, Birmingham . «+ ‘ . RE SP Street, Bradford. 

Simons, Birmingham =». + * + * 3,250 BOGS Accepted Tenders. 
Moorhouse, Birmingham . ; : : Disa cket eshi  a e J. Bairstow, excavator and mason work, 
Barnsley, Birmingham + ' : : CREAR Es Fo Wilkinson & Dawson, carpenter and joiner. 
Lee & Son, Birmingham... ee eae: Haigh & Slater, plumber and glazier, 
Surman & Sons, Birmingham . «© + + 3,095 0 © C. Howroyd & Sons, plasterer. 
Jeffery & Son, Birmingham. 5 ‘ » 2,950 0 O J. Smithies, slater. 

Bowen, Birmingham . - ‘ 6 : . 2,889 0 “oO j. Lynn, painter. 

Weep Bros., Birmingham (accepted) » 2,877 0 0 R. Hird, ironfounder. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. T. Cordingley & Sons, concrete. 
For Enlargement of Vestry to Bexhill Church. Mr. ARTHUR Total, £3,376 Ios. 
A. G. Cotpoys, Architect, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


T. Salter, St. Leonards ; : ‘ A 2 £21570) 0 GOOLE. _ 
Ps Tenkeee & Son, St. Leonards . , : . 190 0 O| For Building Sugar Refinery, Rawcliffe Bridge, near Goole. 


F, PARKER, Bexhill, and T. BRIDGEMAN, Lewes Mr. HENRY BELL THORPE, Architect, Goole. 


ted 4 n f 5 ? : , E72 FO = 10 F. Southern, Hull . : : : 7 . £7,838 0 0 
ar CULLOMPTON Arnold & Sons, Doncaster ‘ . : . 747 5 © Oo 

é : : . Byron, Bury . : . ° 6 © 44339 10 a0 

For Works at Bridge Mill, Cullompton. Mr. ALFRED H. Reais BROS, Goole (accepted ) : 6,850 5 


Wits, Architect, 2 Higher Belmont Road, Exeter. 
Quantities by the Architect. KIRKCALDY. 


Phillips erie Meith) “ine 23000 es ON tar Improvement Works, Back Street, Pathhead. Mr. 
Dae pea : ; ‘ ; : ; r Soho 2 F LUMSDEN, Burgh Surveyor, Kirkcaldy. 
. ° s . s s e oO . 
Setters, Exeter . ‘ : : . : 2,873 oO Sa Fe Paco d ; : : y , . £85 #3 "4 
i e e e Oo Oo : : e e . 

Goce sE era aa ; ait: ph D. WHITE (accepted) . . ieee . jets Ts 

’ 8 ® ® « ) s < : ; 
Westcott, Exeter . ‘ : R ‘ w 2727 a ; Pipe Sewer. 
PRATT, Mary’s Clyst (accepted) eit o. 12j654 SOO Ge Smith | 6y'' 6a ees Eee Te yee 
Rowse, ‘Plymouth /rmtits val sae Seb =. 24525 P27 J.T. Conlin... «5 «© 0) Su OSs Cee 
Ellacott & Co., Plymouth (¢00 fate) . : t}. 2,3301.0.40 D. WHITE (accepted) . ‘ : ° ‘ ee TSrar at 


NET ———— nn ee 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. SPOTTISWOODE & CO. |/-\) gery" 


jk) 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS Hisilii 
Beer aeTna ONLY) =awage|CETTERPRESS PRINTERS: AND : 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
STRODE & Co. {esgeesiseenn =} LONDON, 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
Architectural & Mechanical 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE Drangbtsmen 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS 


(LLOYD & CO.) 


AND 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. CO LOU R PRI NTE RS. 


City Receiving Office—50 FinspuRy SQuARE, E.0. a eee rl 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS.| Eyeyy description of Artistic and Commercial 


Sam TT ai 
Pani 
— Saran 


ee 


a ce es 
Le ee | 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION ; . 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually Lithography exeouted on the Premises. 3 
required by the eg et Surveying, and Engineering a 
rofessions. rs 
Estimates by return of post. VIEWS IN CH ALK AND TT WN TS, 


LLOYD & CO”S PATENT AGENCY. 


Hovey Sasi FS aires J. crys hy Teeabes set y , eres Plans, we 
8. . Inventions developed, an atenta Bought j 5 wes aps La Ce 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 13 eht,) Illustrated Catalog PSs 4 


TELEGRAPHIO ADDRESS, 


“AROHITECTURE, LONDON” /NPEW.STREET Sou ARE, LONDON, E.C. 
BEST GREEN PROOF IMPRESSIONS 


) == —_ NTN 4 
Or THE Ll SS Ii Se g ! 
ROOFING SLATES BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES Vaal Ue al 
§/ Which appeared in the New Year’s Double SET TSI 


ON SHOW ROOM ISS ; 
From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries(near |Number of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the ones EC. 


Buttermere Lake). Z 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, Namber Sos goa, ae G 5 W R 4 G bel i & C O 
Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, “ 
Z ee ene Cane a T H ) TOI LE RS Have at the above address the largest Show- 


London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’’ New- i q 
castle Exhibition, 1887" a OF THE DEEP, rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


¥ Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chi x 

| LIGHT SEA GREEN : oh Ss ty) imney 

se ; TWO TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPHS ieces, Tiles, Verandah i 

sya DEEP OLIVE GREEN, B ; 5, Veratidalis, balconias Sea 
May 


(Size 18} inches by 134 inches), Railing, &c. 
now be obtained, price Is. each, free by; Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 


For PRICES AND Celene ae a post; carefully packed in Patent Roller, 1s, 3d.) « Burton "Wei » Rt pear! 
3 ‘ ; i ie geht Shae vy Re rton Weir e Panels and Hearths. 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0.,| Grrmanw woop & co, | THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


T » ‘ SS a 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854, 
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: Ned ace 
HASTINGS. ; LONDON— continued. 

For Building}Detached House, Stonefield Estate, Hastings. | For New Storey and Sundry Alterations to the Southampton 
Mr. Artuur A. G. Coxpoys, Architect, 33 Havelock Arms, High Street, Camden Town, N.W., for Mr. E. W. 
Road, Hastings. Quantities by Architect. Cathie. Mr. W. W. GwyTHER, Architect, 102 Temple 

S. Stevens F ‘ ‘ ? ; ; 741,066. 4° 5 Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. Quantities supplied by 
G. Elliott . C . : P - eth 705, 0, O Messrs. Saville & Martin, 86 and 37 Strand, W.C. 
E. Boniface . : ae wer 1,508 .o, o J. T. Chappell . - . - ; as. £16950 OMG 
A. H. White . ‘ : 5 e mrT,495, OF 0 Gould & Brand. “4 : é ; : + ° 1,657" 0° o 
W. E. Warman : : - ; : net s475 0 0 W. Oldrey : ; : ' ; v1 1,655'1O.0 
Hermitage, Carey & Co. . : ‘ » « 1,452 0 O E. THOMS (accepted ) ° Ae | . . 1,569 0 oO 
J. Lester . ® ® s 8 e ° sl 4407. O08 0 
T. Taylor . 2 : ‘ : : ’ » 1,419 O O| For New Shop-fronts and Repairs to 86, 88, 90, 92, 94, and 96 
A. D. Womersely . : ’ ’ D » 1,400 0 0 Cromer Street, Gray’s Inn Road. Messrs. BRETT A. 
Elliott & Son... meee 1,385 0. ELPHICKE and A, HowELL, Architects, 50 Queen Anne’s 
W. Stace . eer t,383, 0 O Gate. 
G, H. Foster. . : . , , » 1,378 9 0 The Westminster Contract Co. . ‘ . it5t 3807 O 
US ees (accepted) . : ’ ’ ° Haze oF 0 W. Rowlanson . h : ; . s e408 OO 
merencown . Quemmmmeeue « » 1,160 0 0} FF, BROWN EY), oeelte RN Recs 
F. D. Russell . t ' e : ’ ° 1,126 Oo Oo Cee } ied |e 
For Rebuilding No, 85 Ossulston Street, N.W., for Miss 
LONDON. S. A. Silcock. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects; 

For New Bar Fittings to the Fleece, Marsham Street, West: 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. 
minster, for Mr. F. Trodd. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Gould & Brand . , we : ous . £837 9 9 
Architects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C. Puzey & Lumley . ' ° ‘ ‘ . soz 5r,Or O 

General Fittings. Es cen ; ; : : ; he : ¢ ae * 
1 eet ° ; A ° : , Ae 120 0 O J. Anley : ; : ; : ¥ i ae ae 
Turtle ppleton : ; ° : : TL tLGO OC . ; : : ; ¥ , : 
oo a ; es Morocco S. R. LAMBLE (accepled) . : : : 7 7308 On? 
rew & Cadman ‘ “ , : : eos) SF] rc ‘ ; : 
: or Completion of the following Houses, Kilburn, under thé 
J. VEARS & Co. (accepted) . ¥ : : mi, O09. SO Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, F.S.15 to Union 
we Pewterer’s Work. . Court, Old Broad Street :— 
° elli . . 8 g e 8 I 8 Oo 1@) 
taw ee aad Z f , i : ‘ = ty Halse Terrace, Salusbury Road. | 
hifeth , ‘ ‘ : ; : é . 117 10 0 an Nos. g and to. Nos. trand 12. 
David Godson & Son. : : . £880 0 © 880 0 O 
ke ose” 8 14 5 ” Cem pursille. 3s |. + 9840, 3.0 940 0 0 
WaArrs & CO. (accepted) . Aine ; Witieatio 0 R, Cox, Battersea (accepted). 768 O 0 826 0 8 


Brondesbury Villas. 


Gasfitter’s Work. bitte Ny 
W. Sugg & Co. i ® e LJ s 8 id 52 11 ) cedanaae Noy 122, 
EremeeGauviat« 9s is we pe s . t. 43 9 O G. Veale ce fe | eee 1 4bOe Ome OC 882 0 O 
Vaughan & Brown. ° ‘ ° ' Rensoa be. O Taylor & Son. : - 12,380 07-0 595 0 @ 
E. Pragnell . : ; ° : e : SS ons Pee: C. J. Bursill . : ’ a) 1,760.40 Fo 475 90 9 
W. WINN (accepted) . 5 . ’ ’ oo 29 15,0 R. Cox, Battersea (accepted) . 1,648 0 0 422) @ 0 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. | 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices: 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FIGUREI, 


HU 


thie 


=e 


TAN 


al 


bond 


SPECIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
| ani : 
in E | o} (" : 
a \ ( il 
ti IM i = U | | i 
LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria 8t., 


af TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 
ili yy aU Lee 
CARTERP JOHNSON IC™ 
| heel AS Un L TOOL \\ Ml eel Ih as, il il i, inna uf 5 ! 
ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 
; A — ANCHESTER. 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | +. ,, STURGEON & 60., 2 ay St. Buildings, E.G 
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LONDON— continued. 

For Works at Board School, Farncombe Street, Bermondsey. 
J .. Getrang, ai, . . ; ‘ : «£525 oO 
A. Martin . ; : ; : : 
W. V. Goad. : ‘ : : 4 : - 439 0 


LONDON— continued, 

For Works required in Roofing-in and Draining Nos. 91, 97, 
99, and tor Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, under the 
Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, 10 Union Court, 
Old Broad Street. 


is 
1S) 
rss 
(e} 

oo Meee oo it 


G. Veale, 5 : : ~ £248 0 0 T. Linfield . 
R, Cox. : 240 0 O La @ivOy ots 323 15 
C, J. BURSILL, West Hampstead (accepted) 231mO+ O J. Derry 314 0 


HBrdel © 1. $$ 3 4. 3 § = 
For Providing Covered Play ound for the Girls’ Department 
at Board School, Albion Street, Rotherhithe. 


For Taking Down and Rebuilding No. 282 Strand, W.C., for 
Mr. W. Schofield. . Mr.. W. .H. DUFFIELD, A.R.LB.A., 
Architect, 2 King Street, Cheapside. Quantities supplied 


by Mr. J. Rookwood, 33 Argyll Street, W. W, V..Goad er 

Newton & Co.. ; : ia6i,550e0 0 JB decreas ee a 

For New Latrines ea Alterations in connection therewith, at AS Mae + he AS. SS 2a ee ; es f. . 

the Adelaide Street Schools, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, for J. Derry ; ; : . J 198 0 0 

the Building Committee. Mr. WILLIAM S. Cross, Archi- H.Bridel . ; 193 0 0 
tect, 18 Outer Temple, Strand. Quantities by Mr. 


For Providing New, Coal Ente a Board Renoen Byron and 


H. E, Pollard. Bright Street, ‘Bromley ; Improving Lighting of Infants’ 


Mall, ear ae SO ee ee eae £740 net Department, and Providing New Exit for Boys’ Department. 

Ms ae on . : ; : , ; 2 sae T. Linfield | F . ° . £376 0 Oo 
J. angs nf ee Aa a2 Wa iGoad ng. te eee 305 0 Q 
J. D. Hobson (too late) . . 613 0 0 J. Derry 242.. 0° "G 
ee ee MY ce ul Oh ae ne A Aiea & Latta’ =. 01, YR GR Sa ieee 
CWallk 2 + BR AR NE ey. oor ge Gea oem oe oe of gia 
Dorrell \& Gos 0% 0 UN as Ss abae pono NoTiT nan 


For New Approach Road from the Wells Road to the Wells 
Road Suburban pair ay StI Mr. A, BROWN, Borough 
Engineer. 


For Removing Existing and Erecting New w.c.’s for the Girls’ 
and Infants’ Departments of Board School, Dalmain Road, 


Forest Hill, and Browns New Goal Cellar, D. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent . : » £3210 14 3 
J. H. Lyon . . . ° -£749 0 0 F. Messon, Nottingham . ; ; ‘ 2,627.10 
H. Bridel og eyo haneed Qiep 956.0 ©} © W,'Cordon, Burton Joyce. <1 0k Gunn enaeeanan mmm 
W..ViGoad a ue 8 5620 FO Oar ener, Nottingham 2 Gee eee 
T. W. Haylock : 520 0 0 S. Thumbs, Nottingham °. ; ; : 2,074. 2 ao 
J: Dery A UPR PAS Pe i as 440 0 ©| J, Tomlinson, Derby. ' : 1005 One 
TL Mheld © Bar recs be sees 419 0 9] Homes Bros, NotineHan (accepted) *. "L005 NO we 

For Erecting Temporary Iron Building for Infants, Ivedale RAUNDS. 


Road, Nunhead, for the London School Board. For Improving and Reseating Baptist Chapel, Raunds. 


W. Jones 5 , : 4 22,503, 0. BO G. Henson, Wellingborough £347 10 © 
W. Harbrow 2 ‘ : : 5 : 498 I0 oO Allen, Higham Ferrers : ; 325 30 <0 
J.J. Richards . , : 460,;,0~ 0 Geo. Stevens, Wellingborough’ . 315 10 O 
London Iron Building Co. . : 450, 04:0 Freeman & Sons, Denford . ; : 262720. 0 
J. W. Smales : ; : bill (ely Le Thos. Woolston, Stamford. » . °*. , . |) 282580 #10 
A. W. Pocock . “ : ATO O Enos Smith, Raunds see : ota | vt eee (ome) 


ngs ae SYPHON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO HM. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


PATENTEE AND i RYE ame PECK SE. 


dill N SYER, MANUFACTURER, 
TEE MARVEL: oF "FETE: AGE! (Pam). 


A paying investment for pro- i 3 
fessional and business men, Will The ‘ Eclipse toe a ot 
8 ave iti for its simplicity, the quality of 

8 costevery month. Fac- its work, economy, and use to 
simile copies practically un- business and professional men, 


limited in number in permanent 
black ink. No stencil. No wet poche Fog Re Wee 
> 


parchment sheets. No special 


pen. No special paper. Clean, 
Rortab iss cheap Always ready 

oruse, The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent, 


Price from 8Os. 


Retail of all Stationers thi ough- 
out the United Kingdom, 
WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


FORDESA Wi 


HELMET BUILDIN 
Retail Kstablishments :— 3. GRANGHRY 


Where full particulars can be obtained, and the Apparatus seen da. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


Bz 


LANE 


ily at work. 


WOoORMwoondD sTR 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantities, as ac- 
tual results of lithography are 
obtained. 


To solicitors for bb mera 
documents, &¢., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. fee for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes, 
business cards,and other kinds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions being fac- 
simile copies of one’s own hand-< 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 


Ss ivi XT EE, 


EET, LONDON, E.C. ‘ 
(Holborn End) and 29 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN. 


Full inspection and free trial invited, 


Send for Specimens, 
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ST, LEONARDS-ON-SHA—continued. 


NORWOOD. 
For the Erection of a detached Residence at Falkland Park, | For Repairs to 47 Warrior Square. Mr. ARTHUR A. G, CoL- 
South Norwood Hill, Surrey, for Mr. Thomas McMeekin. poys, Architect. pe not supplied. 
Mr. H. A. Rawzins, A.RIB.A., Architect, 46 Queen] P.Jenkins& Son.  . ee ete Looe Ome C 
Victoria Street, E.C. T. Salter . ee eee a ee 5 bk OWS 
Clarke & Bracey . a q . £14,389 0 0 C, HUGHES (accepted) . ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ape 2G 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . , . era,r2 WEST HAM. 
Bywaters . & : : . A . 13,675 © o| For Construction of about 2,360 lineal yards of Brick-lined 
Rider & Son . : . ° , meson oO Concrete, Silicated Stone Pipe, and Iron Pipe Sewers, 
Dove Bros. . ; : o : ‘ aa 83,5008 OF Oo West Ham. Mr. LEwis ANGELL, Borough Engineer. 
James Morter . A “ a LTATa Or O Mowlem & Co., Westminster . : 4 ¢ £15,443, OF © 
PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted ) of 12,920) OF © L. Bottoms, Wandsworth . ‘ . : ¥3,005°-0" G 
Marshall, Stratford . . . “ . .* 13,5207 © 70 
STARCROSS. Bell, Tottenham . . : . : snah3,2708 OF 0 
For Building Assembly-room, &c., Starcross, for the St. Anne’s Jackson, Plaistow : ; 12,900 307 0 
Well Brewery Company, Limited. Messrs. J. W. ROWELL Neave & Co., Leytonstone. oon fs » 12,880 0 0 
& Son, Architects, Newton Abbot. | Adams, Kingsland Road ‘ : : #9 12,466 © oF'0 
heim ex Et, oteer, Clyst St. George’. | - £660 2 6 Perry & Co., Bow . . . rt beegl 12,2808 O00 
S. Friend, Dawlish é F : ‘ swéa5" ao CooKE & Co., Battersea (accepted ) - +i, ¥2,007ator “a 
J. H. Lamacraft, Dawlish . : i : ¢ 509 OF 0 YARDLEY HASTINGS. ‘ 
J. D. Dunrich, Exeter . : : ‘ ° » 555 O O| For Alterations at Congregational Schools, Yardley Hastings. 
Short & May, Thowerton dian SN vine fe ok ae. Gray . : : : : ° : ‘ WAG Me Me, 
F, W. Vanstone, Paignton . : : : - 549 0 O Underwood . ‘ : : : . : < bias OO 
J. B. Coles, Starcross . : 3 ‘ } Seea620 10" O Martin . ‘ ; : ‘ . J : , 1 4 dh 
T. Chudleigh, Dawlish i F : eA On. O Berrill é : of 30) OVO 
L. Smale, Exeter . » « « 445 0 O| CLAYSON BROS, Cogenhoe (accepted) ee REE Me 
W. J. HATCHER, Dawlish (accepted ye erg 3568 a (0 
R. Westcott, Dawlish. 1  » -» «© « 384 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 
8ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. TuE South Parade Schools, Grimsby, are warmed and 
For Stabliug and Coachman’s Dwelling. Mr. AkTHUR A. G. | ventilated by means of Shorland’s Patent Manchester Grates, 


CoLPoys, Architect, 33 Havelock Road, Hastings. Quan- | supplied by Mr. E. H, Shorland of Manchester. 
tities by Architect. THE ventilation of the Louth Liberal Club has been carried 


Shortell & Son . i z i o | out on Kershaw’s system, the Patent Pneumatic Ventilator 
Eldridge & Cruttenden . A o | being adopted for the removal of vitiated air. 
T. Salter . . 4 4 ji Oo IN connection with the opening ceremony of the Higher 
C. Hughes : : o | Grade Schools, Leeds, a handsome gold key was presented to 
P. JENKINS & SON (accepted) . o | the Chairman of the Educational Committee, Mr. J. G. Cockburn, 
by Mr. James Wood, builder, and the other contractors. The 
For Shop-front Alteration in King’s Road. Mr. ARTHUR A. G, | key bears the Leeds ‘coat of arms on the one side, and on the 
CoLpoys, Architect. reverse Mr. Cockburn’s crest, and on the ward the names of 


° 
6 
e 
° 
e 


fe) 
fe) 
fe) 
1,310 oO 
Oo 
A 


P. Jenkins & Son . ° ‘ : « . 4115 © o| the committee and architects, and was specially designed by 
W. Jones. , x ° : ‘ : . Io5 oO o| Mr. Wm. Landless, the architect to the School Board, and 
G. Miller. : pas ‘ » 98 oO O| supplied by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Son, jewellers, Guildford 
E. BONIFACE (accepted ) ite, : . ° » 86 0 o! Street, Leeds. The artistic’merits and’quality of workmanship 


AWARDS. 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. &e., &e, 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 
a ee eee et a ee a ee ee ee il 
FOR 
ADVANTAGES. Working Farm Machinery, 
Perfect Safety. , Printing Machinery, 
Can be Sete Unskilled and all purposes requiring small 
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was very much admired, and far exceeds anything of the kind | served, without any drawing of corks or other manipulation. 


previously supplied in the Leeds district. 

A VERY handsome brass eagle lectern has been given to St. 
Mellon’s Church, near Cardiff, by Mr. Richard Travell, Rumney 
Court, as a memorial of his late wife, who is buried in St. 
Mellon’s churchyard. This lectern was among the exhibits of 
Messrs. Jones and Willis, of Birmingham and London, in the 
Ecclesiastical Arts Exhibition held recently in connection with 
the Cardiff Church Congress. 

WE notice that Messrs. Mainzer & Kempthorne have 
removed their offices and show-rooms from Bloomsbury 
Mansions, Hart Street, to more commodious premises at 18 
Berners Street, Oxtord Street, W. 

THE Mayor and Corporation of Albany, the capital and 
principal seaport .of the new colony of Western Australia, have 
selected the tender of Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
facturers, Guildford Street and Cookridge Street, Leeds, to make 
and supply the new clock for the municipal buildings at Albany. 
The clock will show the time on four large externa! illuminated 
dials, and strike the hours and quarter-hours, with all the latest 
improvements inserted.. Albany being the chief landing place 
for the steamers, a good reliable clock will be of great service 
to this rising seaport, and we, understand that Messrs. Potts are 
to push on with the work as rapidly as possible. 


A HANDBOOK ofthe progress and development of the Dundee 
Courier and Dundee Weekly News has been published by the 
proprietors. It is beautifully printed, and bound with a pictorial 
cover effectively designed and coloured. Besides the illustra- 
tions and lithographed work, every kind-of type and printing 
may be seen in the pages, the number of which run up to thirty. 

AT the Brewers’ Exhibition Messrs. Farrow & Jackson have 
created considerable interest by exhibiting, what is considered 
by those who are experienced in the matter a remarkable inno- 
vation. By the introduction of compressed carbonic acid gas in 
steel cylinders, they have totally revolutionised the production 
of aerated waters and sparkling wines, not leaving out of its 
scope either the homelier beverage of beer. A remarkable 
change in the mode of serving drinks will also be effected. 
These cylinders take the place of all complicated machinery. 
They are tested to a pressure of 250 atmospheres, and filled 
with a natural gas compressed to 750 lb. pressure on the square 
inch. The pressure is reduced in its issue from the cylinder 
to 200, and the water or beer is aerated at'the bar of the re- 
freshment room in the bottle, from which it is immediately 


Smaller sizes are made for domestic use. 


THE large works of Messrs. J. & G. Meahin, Eagle Potteries, 
Hanley are now illuminated with the electric light, the work hav- 
ing been carried out by Mr, Joseph Blackburn, Gresham Works, 
Nottingham. Mr. Blackburn has also received instructions to 
light up the new pavilion (and entrances) now being erected at 
Nottingham to accommodate upwards of 12,000 people on occa- 
sion of the forthcoming address by the Marquis of Salisbury on 
the 26th inst. Arc lamps will be used throughout, for which a 
special plant is now being put down under the direction of Mr. 
W. J. Furse, the firm’s engineer and manager. Messrs. Calvert 
& Wright are the architects for the building. 


A NEW monthly, Zhe Newsagent, has been started by 
Messrs. F. J. Lambert & Co., of Temple Chambers, and has 
already been received most favourably, as it supplies, what has 
long been wanted, a means of communication between news- 
paper proprietors, publishers, stationery manufacturers, and the 
retail houses which deal with them. A variety of information 
and news is given in its pages, which number over sixty. Lists 
also are given of London and provincial periodicals, with terms 
of publication to the trade, scale of advertisements, &c., and 
all other items of the like nature which can prove of service to 
the reader. Portraits of leading journalists are also appearing 
in its columns, and well-written notices and sketches in connec- 
tion with newspapers and newspaper men are given. 

Ir is stated that some, gentlemen, headed by Mr. F. 
Statham Hobson, of 22 Cockspur Street, S.W., have purchased 
the entire block of buildings at the bottom of the Haymarket, 
comprising Her Majesty’s Theatre, the United Hotel, and the 
shops in Pall Mall. The site, which occupies nearly one acre 
in area, is to be utilised in the development of a building 
scheme worthy of one of the most important positions in the 
West End of London. ; 

THE Harborne Local Board propose to spend about 6,o00/. 
in improved sewerage works, roads, and footpaths in the 
district. ; 

A SERIES of recommendations from the Ribble Committee 
have been adopted by the Preston Town Council, providing for 
a new Billin Parliament based on the interim report of the 
Board of Trade Commissioners. ~The powers sought by the 
Bill will include the borrowing of 220,000/, and the constitution 
of the Board ‘of Trade as the controlling authority over the 
Ribble and estuary.: . ‘ 
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THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board propose to carry 
out improvements on their property at Liverpool, the aggregate 
cost of which will be 53,000/, 


BRITISH PATENT GLAZING COMPANY. 


THE British Patent Glazing Company, 75 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., have, in connection with the patent glazing carried 
out at the New Kensington Baths and Wash-houses, received 
the following notice from the Commissioners. The writer 
says :—“ I am directed by my Commissioners to express their 
great satisfaction with the system of glazing employed at the 
above baths. There can be no question as to the efficiency of 
the Bessemer steel lead-covered bars, for, during the excep- 
tionally heavy snowstorms of the past winter, the glazing must 
have been severely tested, but proved to be perfectly water- 
tight; it has also been found to be quite dust-proof. No 
repairs have been required since the completion of the work, 
which, considering the great area of glass in use, is very 
gratifying to the Commissioners.” 

The company have also recently put up the glass roofing 
over Messrs. Leaf & Sons’ new premises in Old Change under 
Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, architects, some 3,000 feet of polished 
plate all in large sizes, and Messrs. Leaf are so satished and 
pleased with the work that they are willing to allow architects 
and others to see it. In the same way the company did the 
roof of the Fore Street Warehouse Company’s premises about 
two years ago, which has given great satisfaction, the managing 
director having written as follows :—“ We have pleasure in stat- 
ing that the glass roofing upon our new premises, which was 
erected by the British Patent Glazing Company (Mackenzie’s 
patent) about two years ago, gives us every satisfaction, con- 
tinues perfectly water-tight, and has required no repairs.” 

The company are now engaged on considerable railway 
work for the Great Northern Railway—Southgate Station—and 
for the South-Western and Midland Railways. Their system 
of glazing has also been recently selected, owing to its being 
water and dust proof, for the roofing of the Government New 
Small Arms Factory at Birmingham, and they have also many 
other jobs in hand. 

The advantages of the above system of glazing, consisting 
of Bessemer steel, lead-clothed bars, and glass, may be summa- 
rised as follows :—These bars not only supply means for fixing 
the glass without putty, but forming part of the framework of 
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the roof add materially to its strength. The Bessemer bars as 
above are of the | form, only with flanges turned up, forming 
a gutter to carry off condensation. These composite bars are 
fixed at convenient distances apart.” The glass is bedded on 
the softer metal, which prevents breakage from shocks and 
vibration, and, being loosely held by the lead instead of rigidly 
fixed by putty, there is ample room for expansion and contrac- 
tion, Among the more prominent advantages for railway work, 
&c., it is 

1st, Weather Proof.— Under this system roof-lights can be 
made “perfectly water and dust tight,” while it allows free exit 
of the condensation of steam, &c., on the glass. 

2nd. Increased Light.—Owing to the strength of the 
Bessemer steel bars, and the absence of anything to cause 
breakage, glass 24 inches wide and 8 feet long can be glazed with 
perfect safety, and the small size of the bars, without anything 
overhanging, allows of itself more light to enter. 

3rd. In Regard of Breakage.—There is very little breakage, 
as each plate has a separate seat upon a soft metal, and the 
expansion and contraction of the roof itself is provided for, but 
in the event of an accidental breakage the glass can be replaced 
in a few minutes if necessary. The steel bars are so strong 
that men can get at the work from the outside with perfect 
safety. No skilled labour is wanted, any ordinary mechanic 
can replace the glass, and this without any great amount of 
scaffolding. 

Lastly.— Bessemer steel, lead, and glass do not decay or suffer 
corrosion from atmospheric influences, and a roof glazed on 
this system will last for years without repairs, as is evidenced 
by the customers of the company who have adopted the system. 


THE ORIGINS OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


MR. WILLIAM Morris lectured on the above subject in the 
Albert Hall, Edinburgh, on the 2nd inst. Mr. Morris said the 
phrase ornamental art, though generally accepted, was not a 
good or descriptive one, for all art should be ornamental. It 
was used, and understood to mean, a certain kind of art other 
than pictures or sculpture, which told a different story, and 
were meant to represent certain facts of external nature. It 
was the art of the people, that which was produced by the 
daily labour of all kinds of men for the daily use of all kinds 
of men. Human labour produced two kinds of things, those 
which served the needs of the body and those which served the 
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needs of the mind. Between them they made up the wealth of 
the world. All things produced by the arts or crafts might be 
made without any reference to anything but their first obvious 
use. Houses might have been just so many walls and so much 
roof, But men would not have itso. From the first they had 
striven to make their household and personal goods beautiful 
as well as useful. The rudest savage no sooner learned to 
make anything than he learned also to ornament ite tery 
teacher was not far to seek; whatever lived or grew about 
them had something about them which they must have dimly 
known for beauty. This was the birth of popular ornamental 
art, the birth of man’s intelligence. Such work as he alluded 
to belonged to a time of whose history they alone gave any 
glimpse, and we could have but a faint idea of anything that 
might have gone on between those days and the dawn of 
history and civilisation. They taught a lesson as to the growth 
of popular art and of atime when every man had to give up 
some of his individuality for the sake of the advancement of 
the whole community in which division of labour had begun. 
The first origin of ornament on wares was not merely an 
attempt to escape from the wearisomeness of labour, but rather 
an expression of pleasure in the hope and sense of power and 
usefulness which men felt in the making of things in the child- 
hood of the world. Mr. Morris next referred to what he called 
the aristocratic exclusiveness of Greek art, and traced the 
progress of the ornamental arts among the Roman, Persian, 
Celtic, and Scandinavian peoples down through the Middle 
Ages to modern times. The ancient buildings of England had, 
he said, had a hard time of it. They had been battered by 
pious people, who did not understand that the spirit which 
raised them was the essence of all religions. Yet, in spite of it 
all, these glorious works into which was once builded the very 
soul of England, stood yet a token of the hope that was and 
yet would be of the freedom and honour of labour. To have 
popular art it must be made by and for the people, but was 
such art as pretended to be popular nowadays fashioned by 
the hands and minds of the people? Did they use it or rejoice 
with the making and the using of it? So far was this from 
being the case, that the people did not even know that such an 
art existed or ever had existed. What pretence there was of 
decorative art was little touched by the people’s hands and not 
at all by their minds. They worked at it not knowing what they 
did, and like all other toilers nowadays their work was a grievous 
burden to them which they would cast off if they could. We 
could not help knowing that not another hour’s work would be 


done on the decorative arts to-day if it were not that the 
workers feared death by starvation if they left their work. On 
these terms, they could not have an art which had any life in it. 
Mr. Morris summarised a sketch of a reconstructed society in 
which art would live in better condition, by stating that it 
involved the extinction of poverty; leisure; the avoidance of 
wasteful work ; the care of the beauty of the earth ; the educa- 
tion according to capacity, and the abolition of real and not 
merely formal class distinctions. 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 


THE report of the work of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court 
for the year ending October 19 has just been issued. It 
remarks first that it is most gratifying to observe the deep 
interest taken by the general public in sanitary science, and 
that proprietors, architects, and builders are exhibiting a large 
amount of healthy rivalry as to who will produce the best 
houses. They are now voluntarily adopting important sanitary 
requirements. The work of the year has been somewhat 
uniform with that of the previous year, which implies that the 
city is still rapidly extending. The total assessable rental is 
now 1,826,337/, an increase of 44,7852. on the previous year. 
The number of warrants granted was 548, against 527 in the 
previous year. Warrants granted for first-class houses, villas, 
&c., numbered 115, against 163 in 1887-88 ; while the permits 
to erect new tenements numbered 131, against 125. The total 
number of dwelling-houses was 1,509. Only three of the new 
houses are of one apartment. In 308 new buildings 17,386 
yards of drains were tested. Drains within dwelling-houses 
are only permitted where a better arrangement is impossible, 
and in such cases heavy cast-iron pipes are gradually being 
adopted. The number of houses examined and certified as 
being fit for occupation was 1,039. Unoccupied houses number 
4,628, and this is explained by people leaving the older houses 
in the centre of the city for the improved dwellings constantly 
being erected. The court has uniformly striven to obtain well- 
lighted and healthy houses. The importance of having large 
well-holes for common stairs is emphasised, of having the 
drainage entirely outside the walls of the building, and of other 
sanitary arrangements. During the year the drain arrange- 
ment recommended has been attained with half of the villas 
erected, with nearly the whole of the continuous self-contained 
houses, and with 61 of the 104 tenements. The time has come 
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for attention being directed to several important defects in the 
powers contained in the existing Act of 1879. Under it 
population in a newly built area, allowing five persons to a 
family, may be as dense as 960 persons per acre. In regard to 
the extent of open ground, the height of buildings, and the 
width of streets, a careful revisal of the provisions of the 
building law has now become necessary. There is also 
required a definite and explicit code of building regulations. 
It is further essential that the court be vested with powers to 
consider every case of sub-division of houses. There are cases 
where an attic flat has been sub-divided into nine, ten, and 
eleven separate houses. During the year 210 houses were sub- 
divided into 454, against 230 and 495 respectively in the pre- 
vious year. Reference is made to the desirability of pleasing 
architectural features in tenements, to sanitary work going on 
in the city, to the chief buildings sanctioned during the year, 
and to building progress in the chief feuing districts. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS, 


At the inaugural meeting of the session of the Sheffield Society 
of Architects and Surveyors, the president, Mr. F. Fowler, de- 
livered an opening address. After alluding to the manner in 
which his predecessor, Mr. Flockton, had discharged his duties, 
he expressed an opinion that much good was being done by 
societies such as theirs, which were, he was glad to note, on the 
increase. The Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Surveyors’ Institute had fostered the movement, and both were 
doing their best to raise the professional status of their members, 
and the higher education of young men entering into the pro- 
fessions of architect and surveyor. The Sheffield Society was 
doing a good work in alliance with the Royal Institute by 
carrying out the examination scheme. In these days it was 
absolutely necessary that professional men should be well ac- 
quainted with their business, and much might be done in this 
direction by the preparation, reading, and discussion of papers 
by the members on subjects of professional interest. Speaking 
from the surveyor’s standpoint, he would indicate a few, such 
as “the valuation of town or agricultural property,” “rights of 
light,” “town improvements,” “valuation of manufacturing 
premises for rating and other purposes,” “ drainage and sanitary 
work,” &c. He instanced the valuation of property in Sheffield 
after the inundation in 1864,"as showing that at any time the 


young surveyor should be ready for emergencies. Such often 
arose in actual work, and the best preparation for a successful 
career was the accumulation in early practice of knowledge and 
experience for the hour of need. 

On the motion of Mr. C. J. Innocent, seconded by Mr. C. 
Hadfield, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Fowler 
for his address. 

The secretary then read a letter from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, announcing that the following gentlemen 
(whose drawings and educational certificates had been con- 
sidered by the committee of the Sheffield Society, charged with 
the conduct of the Local Preliminary Examination) would be 
at once registered as probationers of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, viz. :—Walter Patrick Belk, Charles Matthew 
Ellison Hadfield, Albert Ernest Hall, Charles Frederick Inno- 
cent, Harry Teather, John Charles Teather, James Vincent 
Woofinden. The president’s brother (Sir John Fowler) had 
kindly sent for inspection at the meeting a photographic album, 
containing views of the construction of the Forth Bridge, to the 
close of September last. A pleasant evening was spent examin- 
ing these and books on architectural subjects, which lay on the 
tables. 


ENLARGEMENT OF WARRINGTON THEATRE. 


Last week, Mr. A. Browne, solicitor, applied to the Warring- 
ton magistrates for a theatrical license. It was not, he said, 
for the renewal of the license of the old theatre, but for the 
enlarged theatre. In making that application he was backed 
up by Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, theatrical architect, of Manches- 
ter, who had the erection of the enlarged theatre in hand. He was 
prepared to carry out, in accordance with the instructions of Mr. 
Sheridan, the plans produced, which showed that the theatre 
would be of an elaborate kind, and almost equal to any of the 
Liverpool or Manchester theatres. The Prince’s Theatre at Man- 
chester stood on 800 yards, the Comedy Theatre between 700 and 
800 yards, and the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on 1,000 yards ; 
while the Theatre Royal at Warrington would stand on 1,240 
yards. They did not intend to close the old one, because Mr. 
Sheridan had an ambition never to keep it closed one single 
night, and had succeeded in doing that for the past eighteen 
years. It had been conducted always with the greatest order 
and decorum. He asked them to grant the license for the old 
and the new, which would be ready soon after the beginning of 
the New Year. 
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Mr. Alfred Darbyshire said there would be separate exits 
from the upper and lower circles. It would be fireproof from 
top to bottom. The old buildings at the corner would be re- 
moved, and offices and shops would be erected to improve the 
appearance of the street, which would be straightened. The 
proscenium would be taken back into Mottram’s Yard, and it 
was intended to give Mr. Sheridan power to take any company 
on the road, which at present he could not possibly do. The 
present theatre was capable of holding 1,000 persons, but the 
enlargement would give accommodation for 2,600. 

The Mayor said it would bea very good improvement so 
far as the theatre and the requirements of the town were con- 
cerned. After consulting on the matter in the magistrates’ 
room the magistrates granted the application. 


UNHEALTHY DWELLINGS IM MANCHESTER. 


AT the meeting of the Manchester City Council to-morrow 
reports will be presented by the Unhealthy Dwellings Com- 
mittee with reference to the four blocks of property in Ancoats, 
of which particulars have already been published. With regard 
to the property bounded by Oldham Road, Bengal Street, 
George Leigh Street, and Cornwall Street (referred to in the 
report of the Medical Officer of Health, dated September 26), 
the committee says :—“ It is proposed that all the lands in the 
above-mentioned areas be taken compulsorily, and that all 
buildings thereon shall be pulled down. It is proposed that 
accommodation be provided for not less than the number of 
persons of the working class to be displaced. These dwellings 
will be arranged upon improved sanitary conditions, and will 
consist of lofty buildings, in flats, provided with wide open spaces 
adjoining thereto. It is recommended that certain areas 
should in the first instance be made into open spaces, reserving 
to the Corporation the gift hereafter to erect thereon suitable 
dwellings or lodging-houses for persons of the working class, in 
accordance with the powers conferred by the public statutes for 
the time being in force. It is proposed to apply for power for 
the Corporation to undertake themselves the building of the 
houses and the execution of the scheme, so that they may be 
in the same position as Liverpool and Glasgow. This would 
not involve any increase of the estimate, as if the buildings 
were erected and the scheme carried out by the Corporation, 
they would derive a revenue which would form a sufficient sub- 
stitute for the moneys which would otherwise arise from sale 
under the said Acts. It is also proposed to obtain authority, if 
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necessary, that a portion of the land may be devoted for 
dwelling-houses of the ordinary kind or for shops. It is also pro- 
posed to apply for discretionary power of sale of all or any part of 
the said areas to purchasers under suitable conditions, with like 
power to sell and dispose of buildings erected by the Corpora- 
tion. The Committee submit the foregoing recommendations 
for the approval of the Council, and they ask the Council to 
pass such resolutions as will enable the scheme to be adopted 
Be the necessary steps taken for bringing the same [into 
effect.’ 


DECAYING CHURCHES IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE case of St. Mark’s, Birmingham, in which the steeple of 
a church almost new will have to be pulled down in order to 
prevent its falling, is, says the Birmingham Post, but the worst 
of several such cases in the city. Little more than forty-five 
years ago four churches—St. Luke’s, Bristol Street; St. 
Stephen’s, Newtown Row; St. Andrew’s, Bordesley; and 
St. Mark’s—were built of stone from the same quarry, and 
to-day they are mouldering fast in a common decay. A 
stranger to the city would set them down as venerable relics 
of a distant past, marred by the misguided zeal of some 
restorer who had capped the crumbling piles with spick-and- 
span slate roofs. He could hardly fail to be reminded of that 
most melancholy spectacle, a tarnished journeyman tailor with 
a beautiful silk hat on his head. The truth is that the stone- 
work is just as new as the slates are, but is probably the worst 
that was ever built. There is a story current among those who 
saw the builders at work that the chisel was thrown aside for 
the handsaw, and that the blocks were shaped just as salt is 
cut. Red sandstone often hardens under the pinch of the 
weather, and it was said that this, which came from a quarry at 
Bromsgrove, would very likely do so. It is probable that no 
one worried about it much, because the stone was a gift, and it 
was known then quite as well as now that the best way to reap 
a permanent church is to sow a temporary one. But, unlike 
the sandstone of Alton Towers and other old structures, the 
stone of these churches is still softer nowadays than when it 
was quarried. In the wet winter season it soaks up moisture like 
the sands of a seashore, and a mischievous boy may dig holes 
in it with a jack-knife. After a strong frost big flakes fall away 
from it; in the summer it yields with equal facility to the 
gentler influence of heat, and may almost be said to evaporate 
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and form dust-clouds. The venerable incumbent of St. 
Stephen’s, after many years of patient conflict with the dis- 
integrating forces of nature, declares that his church is “ built 
of solidified brown sugar ;” and the energetic vicar and surro- 
gate of St. Luke’s has to acknowledge that no charm of oratory 
known to him can fill the pews under a wall which declines 
from the perpendicular. It seems a thousand pities that a 
period of militant activity in Birmingham church life should 
have left such fugitive effects. It was a period marked by the 
earliest endeavour, on an adequate scale, to cope with the rapid 
growth of the town by building suburban churches, What will 
be remembered as the Ten Churches Building Society was 
formed at the instigation of the Rev. John Garbutt, then rector 
of St. George’s and rural dean. By its exertions five churches 
were built—the four in question and St. Matthew’s, which, 
being of brick, remains as good as new—and it was then 
amalgamated with the Birmingham Church Building Society, 
the plans of which were by that time a little different from its 
own. Both are now swallowed up in the Church Extension 
Society. But the impetus of the Ten Churches Building 
Society, while it lasted, was formidable. As much stone as 
should be needed was offered by the late Mr. Daniel Ledsam, 
the father of the first vicar of St. Mark’s, whose name is per- 
petuated in “ Ledsam Street ;” and the flow of generous help 
was so free that the five churches were built in as many years. 
St. Mark’s was the first of the stone series, St. Andrew’s the 
last. By the time St. Andrew’s was in hand it began to be 
recognised that the stone was unserviceable. 

St. Andrew’s, Bordesley, has a tall tower, not dissimilar to 
that which is being demolished. Unquestionably this tower 
should be inspected by a competent architect. The spire leans 
very visibly towards the church, and though that in a structure 
built of substantial materials might not be a dangerous eccen- 
tricity, it suggests a grave possibility in this case. Moreover, 
at a height of about 20 feet from the ground there is a bad 
fissure in one of the principal buttresses of the tower, which, if it 
widen, will cause a heavy mass of supporting masonry to fall. 
The structure has once already been overhauled. Some ten 
years ago the Rev. John Williamson, now vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Droitwich, spent 1,200/. upon it, and, among other repairs, 
replaced a number of finials which had rotted and fallen, and 
restored the mullioned windows. But two circumstances con- 


tribute to hasten the wear of the stone, namely, that some of | 


the blocks have been put in without care as to the direction of 
their grain, and that there are chemical fumes emitted 


from manufactories in the near neighbourhood. To these 
fumes is attributed the sterile aspect of the churchyard. Hay 
was made in it not many years ago, and big trees flourished ; 
there is nothing now but a withering bit of greensward. 
Perhaps with a little more attention it might have done better ; 
but the congregation is small and poor, and it is difficult to see 
where the money which would be needed for a repair of the 
building is to come from, not to speak of beautifying the 
grounds. Happily St. Stephen’s and St. Luke’s are not em- 
barrassed with very lofty spires. But the latter suffers from a 
mistake of the builders, as serious as any which could well be 
made. Its foundations were laid partly on natural earth and 
partly on “made ground,” and the made ground in settling 
down has caused the north wall of the structure to deflect from 
its vertical line. The deflection at the height of the roof is as 
great as 6 inches. Much alarm was at onetime caused by 
it, and when the Rev. W. B. Wilkinson was appointed to the 
living fourteen years ago he deemed it prudent, on the 
advice of Mr. Naden, to have the wall shored up with timbers. 
These timbers have begun to rot, but the wall shows no sign of 
giving way further, and the limit of its displacement may, 
indeed, have been reached. But a serious crack has appeared 
in the eastern gable, extending downwards from the rose 
window to the reredos, and the petals of the rose are so 
decayed that astrip of wood has been put in to keep the window 
whole. When the rain beats from the east it drives through on 
to the Communion-table. The security of the structure has 
probably been made good by means of tie-rods passing from 
wall to wall ; but it will be granted that some inconveniences 
remain. Nor is danger of all kinds precluded. From time to 
time large pieces of stone fall from the face of the tower, and 
in some degree worshippers go in peril of their lives from this 
cause. St. Stephen’s Church stands firm enough, but has been 
divested of all its architectural beauties and left with an exterior 
which is almost forbidding. As far back as ten years ago the 
coping on the east side of the nave fell away ; the finial crosses 
had to be removed lest they should tumble too; and the 
daughter of the iacumbent, the Rev. P. Reynolds, had a narrow 
escape of being struck by a fragment which became detached 
from the tower, and part of which damaged the roof in its 
descent. Hundreds of pounds have been spent in the merest 
necessary repairs, and money especially precious in this large 
parish, which, though it was constituted out of the parish of 
St. George’s, and has itself suffered a dismemberment in the 
creation of the district chapelry of St. Nicolas, has still a popu- 
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lation of about 18,000. It would be a formidable task to 
rebuild these churches, or even to shield them with an outer 
wall of brick, but the task will sooner or later have to be 
undertaken. Meanwhile they serve a useful purpose, which 
was hardly contemplated by their founders, in respect that they 
give out a notable warning against a form of jerry-building 
against which, in a city whose atmosphere is especially 
destructive of buildings, we cannot be too strictly on our 
guard, 


DISREGARD OF THE LINE OF FRONTAGE. 


ON Tuesday, Mr. Frederick Winfield, a builder, was summoned, 
at the instance of the Fulham Vestry, for building beyond the 
line of frontage in Crown Road and Adeney Road. The 
buildings were next to the Queen Anne tavern, and it was 
stated that a letter was sent to the defendant cautioning him 
not to proceed with them until the plans had been approved. 
Mr. Cautley said the defendant was willing to do everything 
that was required short of pulling down the houses. A proposal 
was made, but the vestry refused to accept it. Mr Norrington, 
the vestry, surveyor, stated that Crown Road was not straight, 
and it was customary for a general line of buildings to follow 
the kerb. Mr. Cautley referred to the plan of the superintend- 
ing architect, who defined the line of frontage, and said the 
straight line would extend to the middle of Crown Road. The 
buildings were considerably behind that line. In dealing with 
Adeney Road he relied on the case of Barlow, with reference 
to the line of frontage in De Vere Gardens. "He called the 
defendant, who said that the adjoining owners did not complain. 
They were pleased at his stopping up the dirty corner. Until 
he built up to the first floor he did not know that he was doing 
anything contrary to law. He did not remember receiving a 
letter cautioning him not to proceed with the buildings until 
the plans were approved. He had been a builder in Kensington 
and Fulham for 20 years. Ifa line were drawn and everybody 
treated alike he should not be wrong. Mr. White, at the con- 
clusion of the defendant’s case, submitted that the line must 
follow the kerb of the street. Mr. Plowden held that 
the houses in Crown Road had been built peyond the line of 
frontage, and therefore he made an order for their demolition 
to the extent necessary. With regard to the corner house he 
should not make any order, as he was guided by the decision 
in the case of Barlow against the Kensington Vestry, as it was 


partly in two streets. With regard to the house which was 
wholly in Adeney Street he made an order for its demolition to 
the extent necessary. Mr. White asked the magistrate to 
determine in what street the corner house was. Mr. Plowden 
said it was in both streets, and therefore he could not interfere. 
He did not order any costs. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT the Examinations of Plumbers for Registration held on 
Saturday at the Guilds Institute, applicants were present from 
various parts of London as well as from Somerset, Devon, 
Essex, and Kent. ‘The examinations embraced tests of joint- 
making, lead-laying, &c., and a set of questions relating to the 
qualities of materials, the construction of various forms of house 
fittings, and the principles of sanitation. The examiners were 
Messrs. Chas. Hudson, W. Titmas, John Smeaton, J. W. Clarke, 
C. T, Millis and R. A. Nurse—the last representing the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Two-thirds of the applicants succeeded in passing the examina- 
tions. 


The first annual meeting of the registered plumbers of the 
counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine and Banff was held in 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, on Saturday, Professor Matthew 
Hay, president of the council, in the chair, supported by Lord 
Provost Henderson and other prominent gentlemen of the 
district. 

Professor Hay said the report showed substantial progress 
had been made. The registration roll included the names of 
all the best known and most capable plumbers within the city 
and the three counties. The object of registration was two- 
fold. It endeavoured to improve the efficiency and the 
status of the plumber, on the one hand, and on the other it 
aimed at protecting and improving the health of the public by 
introducing the best workmanship into the construction of the 
sanitary arrangements of their dwellings. Every nation was 
running side by side, and the one that did not run as fast as its 
neighbour in the great industrial race must expect to see its 
commerce, power and prestige decline. Germany and France 
were among the first to recognise that the only way of attain- 
ing their object was by improving the technical knowledge and 
training of their artisans. Foreigners excelled the British in 
many kinds of artisan work, but we were now awakening from 
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our lethargy and giving encouragement to technical education. 
Technical education was not merely the learning how to do a 
thing, but also the why and the wherefore. It substituted the 
rule of brain for the rule of thumb. It supplied him 
who had received it with a faculty to design as well 
as to execute, and to extend his powers of execution. 
A young plumber, if he desired a really serviceable technical 
training, must supplement his general education to lay a proper 
foundation for the training. It might be necessary for him to 
take evening classes in arithmetic, elementary mathematics, 
applied mechanics, building construction, and drawing, begin- 
ning with these classes during the first or second year of his 
apprenticeship, and working towards special classes in plumb- 
ing in the later years of his apprenticeship. This scheme of 
classes might appear to be rather formidable, but it would be 
necessary in the case of most apprentices if the training was to 
be satisfactory. The inducement they held out to every young 
man, who had received his training and served a due appren- 
ticeship, and who had passed a satisfactory examination, was 
the registration diploma, which those present possessed. The 
diploma would be by.far his best credential in after-life, and the 
“open sesame” to the highest and best recompensed posts in 
the trade. Masters would find it greatly to their interests, for 
the influence of such training must undoubtedly be felt in their 
workshops, both during and after the training. ‘The services of 
their employés would be more valuable and reliable, and the 
reputation of the masters with the public would be increased. 
There was nothing to prevent them from making it a condition 
of apprenticeship that the lad would attend the necessary 
evening classes, and endeavour to qualify for registration. 
He was aware that the necessary instruction was not 
at present obtainable anywhere in the district except in 
Aberdeen, but he was able to inform them that the 
Plumbers’ Company were drafting a scheme for placing 
technical training within the reach of every apprentice. 
There was a time, not many years ago, when any remarks on 
the connection between plumbing and health would have been 
regarded as an idle waste of words, except the occasional lead- 
poisoning which was noticed among workers in lead. Bad 
plumbing, bad in design and execution, had been proved beyond 
all doubt to be one of the most fruitful sources of disease and 
death. In earlier days the requirements of a healthy house 
were not properly understood. Little or no thought was given 
to the providing against the reflux of foul and unhealthy gases 
to the house. The arrangement of drains and pipes was far 


from meeting the requirements which modern sanitary science 
had made known to them. Plumbers’ work partook of the 
nature of machinery subjected to wear and tear. It might be 
constructed rightly, and be of the best quality, but corrosion 
might eat holes in pipes, and the settling of a house might 
break a joint, which a plumber could not be held responsible 
for. But they were obliged to confess that the work of the 
plumber stood in direct relation to the health of a dwelling- 
house, and it was of the utmost importance that the men who 
executed that work should have had the best possible training 
in their craft. The system of registration provided the public 
with a ready test and guarantee of the tradesman’s capacity. 
Many public bodies had resolved to employ none but registered 
plumbers, and he wished that public bodies within the district 
and individual members of the public would do the same. He 
had endeavoured to point out the great importance of the 
classes. They must be carried on if the registration movement 
was to be successful. He was, however, able to assure them 
that if they had any difficulty in respect of expense in carrying 
on these classes they would receive considerable aid from the 
Plumbers’ Company in London. Their district had spent over 
4,000/, on these classes, and as they were only able to raise 
somewhat over 2,000/., the Plumbers’ Company met the balance 
out of their own pockets. They did not want so much as that; 
20/. or 302. was enough to carry on the work. The classes were 
very successful last year, several of the students taking really 
good positions. Among those who passed in theory, one took 
second class honours, five passed first class in the ordinary 
grade, and seven passed second class. As regarded practical 
work, two passed first class and two second class. That was 
really satisfactory. The classes had been started again this 
season—the ordinary, theoretical, and practical—and they were 
about as well attended and promised nearly as well as last year. 
Valuable prizes had been offered to the members of these classes 
by the Plumbers’ Company, so that there was an additional 
inducement to earnest work on the part of the students, 

Mr. Esslemont, M P, said the remarks of the chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report, were the most able exposi- 
tion of the present situation as regarded this particular branch 
of business, and its bearing upon the community generally, 
that could possibly have been given. The address was ot 
exreme importance, and he hoped it would be widely circulated. 
After referring to his connection with Gordon’s College, he 
went on to say that they in Parliament were not insensible that 
their elementary education, however good, and now entirely 
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free up to the Fifth Standard, was altogether insufficient. They | such a hurry through standards, such a desire for high passes, 
had now the best educational appliances for doing great things | such a grasping after large grants, that there was scant time 
for children up to twelve or thirteen years of age, but if from for important information obtaining a lodgment in the youthful 
that age to twenty the education was ignored, forgotten, and | mind. They had the remedy in their own hands, and they 
neglected, the work was largely lost to the teacher, and to the | would have in the end better workmen if they could persuade 
child in after years. What he desired to see was that in centres | the lads to join the classes to extend and keep up the education 
of population some opportunity might be given to the great | they had received. If they did not do so, could they expect 
industrial classes of the community of furthering their educa- | them to take a good position in their workshops, become intel- 
tion in the direction in which their living and future depended. | ligent workmen, or even respected citizens? 
It might not be so popular at the beginning, but the taste for it Mr. William Pyper said the public boards in England were 
would grow, and he hoped that employers of labour would | recognising the Association, and he wanted to know what the 
afford every opportunity to young men and women to take | local authority of Aberdeen was doing. He was glad to see 
advantage of these classes, so that they might be able to give | the Lord Provost there, and he was sure they were gratified at 
more satisfaction to themselves, their employers, and the | the interest he had taken in the movement. He hoped that his 
public. He was one of those who believed that they were | successor would see that the public work of the city was done 
passing through an age of which work would not be the curse | by practical men. He moved votes of thanks to Professor 
it had hitherto been, but that the emancipation of labour, as a | Hay, Mr. Kenneth Cameron, and Dr. Ogilvie. 
curse, was one of the great futures of the world, and Mr. Young, plumber, St. Andrew Street, was of opinion that 
probably pointed to what they poetically and figuratively | the movement would not have been so successsful had it not 
called the millennium time. No one liked his work if it was | been for Dr. Hay. The plumbers would never say there was 
mere drudgery. One did not become a hewer of wood and | to be more scamp work, for a man who held a certificate was 
drawer of water but from necessity so that he and his children | bound to do his work faithfully and honestly, not only to his 
might live, but there was no reason why their industry should | master, but to the customer. 
be brought to that condition. He believed a plumber doing Mr. A. G. Elmslie, Rose Street, and Mr. Anderson, Bath 
his work on scientific principles would find it incomparably | Street, also added a few words. 
easier. He would approach it not because he had his wages The meeting then elected ten master plumbers, ten opera- 
to get, but because he liked and enjoyed it, and felt a positive | tive plumbers, and ten public representatives to act on the 
pleasure in being an expert and excellent hand, and doing his | district council. Mr. A. M. Byres, C.A., Bridge Street, was 
work in a better way than ever it had been done befcre. He | unanimously reappointed secretary and treasurer. 
did not think they could attach half enough importance to this, Mr. Boulton having proposed a vote of thanks to the chair- 
and get rid of what he always considered the kid-glove idea | man, the proceedings terminated. 
that there were certain learned professions and others degrad- 
ing. He wished to emphasise the fact that many were killed Tin Ob Sa ee 
on account of bad plumbing, not from any fault of the work- 
man, but from oe fault at a system which was not more UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
perfectly understood, and frequently engaged in by people who | THE Walker Engineering Laboratories in connection with this 
had not the knowledge that this Association desired them to | college were formally opened on Saturday, and will constitute 
have. an important feature in the buildings and work of the rapidly 

Dr, Ogilvie, on being called upon to speak, said his sym- | developing institution. The engineering laboratories are situate 
pathy went with the boy who left the school at an early age, | in Brownlow Hill, near Brownlow Street, which the chemical 
and left it at a time when the information he had acquired, un- | laboratories face. The new building is a handsome structure 
less he continued to practise it, would very soon be forgotten, | and carefully arranged to meet the requirements of the labora- 
He advised them to induce their boys to join evening classes. | tories, Professor Hele Shaw and the members of the engineering 
whereby their rudimentary education would be strengthened, | committee having devoted to it the utmost attention to insure 
so that they might become intelligent workmen. There was | perfection. The joinery department, where patterns will be 
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made ; the main laboratory, where the great iron testing, drill- 
ing, slotting, and other machines are arranged ; and the boiler- 
house, with its boilers for generating steam to work the machines 
and to work the engine to provide the electric light, are all 
situate on the ground floor. Upstairs are the lecture and class- 
rooms, which may also be reached by a spiral iron stairway 
from the main laboratory. The whole building with its fittings 
is the gift of Sir A. B. Walker, and the cost may be stated at 
20,000/, On Saturday forenoon Sir John Coode, president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, made a thorough inspection 
of the laboratories in company with a deputation from the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, and all were much pleased 
with the building and the arrangements. 


THE DOULTON POTTERIES. 


ON Monday Sir Henry Doulton delivered a lecture on pottery 
at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, before a crowded 
assembly. The exhibits consisted of a potter's wheel, at which 
a very skilful workman moulded vases, and of a large number 
of varied examples of finished work, chiefly salt-glazed stone- 
ware, known by the name of Doulton ware. Among the most 
beautiful pieces was a specimen of Carrara ware, which, being 
white and translucent, is named from its resemblance to 
Carrara marble. It is ornamented with a design in gold relief. 
There were also examples of marqueterie, faience and china 
ware from Burslem and Lambeth, and of pressed tiles. 
In connection with these latter an interesting circumstance 
may be mentioned. They are the outcome of a patent 
taken out in 1840 by Mr. Prosser, of Birmingham, for 
stamping buttons, and no better illustration of the extent to 
which this patent has been applied to tesserae could be given 
than the tile decorations of the Midland Institute itself. The 
origin of the Lambeth potteries may be traced as far back as 
the middle of the seventeenth century, to the settlement there 
of some Dutch potters. The ware they made was chiefly 
delf, but glazed stoneware was also produced towards the 
close of the century, perhaps even earlier. Until its recent 
revival, however, salt-glazed ware never reached at Lambeth 
the high state of perfection it attained in Staffordshire about 
the same time, and kept for about eighty years. At this 
time a white salt-glazed stoneware of a peculiarly beautiful 
and original character, covered with floral ornament, and made 
in metal moulds, was produced in Burslem and the neighbour- 


hood. A specimen of this was shown last evening. At the 
end of the period spoken of a decline set in, and towards the 
close of the eighteenth century the Lambeth delf ware was 
confined to very humble articles, while the manufacture of salts 
glazed stoneware produced for the most part only vessels for 
household purposes. In 1834 the establishment of Doulton 
& Watts, at High Street, Lambeth, consisted of about 
twelve persons, working two kilns a week. Now, in 
the Lambeth works alone, about two thousand person- 
are employed, while the number engaged at all Messrs. 
Doulton’s establishments is nearly four thousand. Sir Henry 
Doulton on entering the business as a boy deliberately chose 
the most technical branch of the business, preferring the fascina- 
tion of the potter’s wheel to the routine of the counting-house ; 
nor was he satisfied until he had fashioned upon the wheel the 
largest vessel which had yet been made. The limit of size was 
at last increased from eight gallons capacity to 1,000 gallons. 
The pioneers of sanitary science having created a demand for 
sewage-pipes, the demands of such towns as Liverpool and 
Birmingham soon necessitated the founding of additional works 
at St. Helens and Rowley Regis, now the largest drain-pipe 
works in the world. Subsequently, works were acquired at 
Smethwick, and Messrs. Doulton make from twenty-five to 
thirty miles of pipes weekly. The use of pottery has extended 
to ware of all kinds for sanitary purposes. But the interest of 
Sir Henry Doulton’s lecture centred upon the story of the 
revival in art pottery, which began about forty-five years ago 
with the production of terra-cotta pieces. By means of lantern 
views the lecturer showed the admirable work of the celebrated 
George Tinworth, including a terra-cotta design of “ Christ 
before Herod,” just produced, built up of life-size figures and 
40 feet in length. Mr. Tinworth entered the employ of the 
firm in 1866, and Sir Henry briefly sketched his subsequent 
career, which may be said to have connected art with modern 
pottery. His first noteworthy results were shown at the South 
Kensington Exhibition of 1871. In 1873 some discoveries in 
colour, especially that of the Sévres blue, and the commence- 
ment of the underglaze painting of faierice took place. A vast 
stride thus appeared to have been made when the Philadelphia 
Exhibition was held only five years later, and the public 
interest, with the rage for art pottery which it developed, ran 
high. In quick succession, pate-sur-pate on stoneware and 
impasto on faience were introduced, while in 1880 a new ware 
called silicon was brought out, having an uncoloured body 
resembling both stoneware and jasper. The enormous variety 
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of the new applications of glazed stoneware is known to all 
observant people; and Sir Henry Doulton’s unique story of 
manufacturing enterprise and its reward was heartily applauded. 


BUILDING ON SUDBROOK PARK, RICHMOND. 


THE inhabitants of Richmond, writes a correspondent of the 
Times, have lately been alarmed by the appearance of bricks and 
mortar on the Crown lands lying below Richmond Park. Upona 
plot of ground between the park and the village of Petersham, 
and forming part of the Sudbrook estate, a house is in course of 
erection which is to serve as a vicarage to Petersham. The 
end may, in this case, be thought to justify the means, and, 
were this an isolated act on the part of the Crown authorities, 
there might be comparatively little cause for anxiety. Un- 
happily, for some time past boards bearing the ominous and 
uncompromising notice, “This land to be let on leases for 
building. Apply to Mr. John Clutton, 9 Whitehall Place, 
Westminster,” have been visible at various points from the 
Petersham Road and Ham Common. These boards stand on 
Sudbrook Park, a beautifully timbered tract of more than a 
hundred acres, stretching from Petersham to Ham, and form- 
ing the fringe of level land which lies between the high ground 
of Richmond Park and the road to Kingston. Between the 
two parks the wall, which was built by Charles I. round the 
whole circuit of his newly-acquired domain, has been broken 
down, and the eye glances from point to point of the wide 
expanse of nobly-timbered sward without realising that it has 
passed from an area sacred to the public enjoyment to land 
which may before long be covered with houses, darkening the air 
with smoke, and helping to obscure the distant view. In the 
whole of Richmond Park there is nothing more charming than 
the view from the ridge of the hill between the Ham Gate and 
Pembroke Lodge. The ground falls suddenly to the Thames 
valley ; noble oaks rise from a bed of bracken on the broken 
hillside, which sinks to the gorse of Ham Common and the 
smooth turf of Sudbrook Park, while far and near swelling tree- 
tops cover the plain and give it that parklike aspect charac- 
teristic of all the Richmond views. It is difficult to say how 
far such a prospect may be marred by the intrusion into the 
foreground of the red bricks and tiles without which no villa 
can now be built, and by the cutting into squares and strips— 
into gardens with gravelled walks, shrubberies, and flower- 
beds—of the now unbroken expanse of green. If a still worse 
fate should eventually befall Sudbrook Park, and it should be 


found more profitable to build houses, cottages, and shops in 
close proximity, the spirit of unrest will indeed have invaded 
the “vale of bliss.” ; 

But surely such an evil may be averted. Sudbrook Park is 
the property of the nation, and if the nation prefers to preserve 
the beauty of a unique scene, rather than to make a few pounds 
by a building speculation, its decision cannot be challenged. 
The days when the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
asserted that they were bound to disregard the expressed views 
of the House of Commons, and to commit acts injurious to the 
country in the supposed interests of the Heir Apparent, are 
past. It is now well understood that Crown lands, whether 
under the care of the Office of Works or the Office of 
Woods, must be managed for the public good, and the 
only question is whether the interests of the nation are best 
consulted by ministering to the enjoyment of the people or by 
making money. Now, Sudbrook Park is, as it were, an appur- 
tenance of Richmond Park. Why it was not enclosed within 
the walls is not clear. Perhaps it was deemed better in the 
interests of the deer that there should be a stretch of open land 
between the park and the high road—certainly Richmond Park 
is thus protected not only on this but on every side. At the 
beginning of the last century Sudbrook belonged to the famous 
Duke of Argyll, the great representative of Whig power in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and of Scotland at St. James’s, the 
patron of Jeannie Deans. The Duke induced George I. to 
allow him to enlarge his borders by adding a slice of the royal 
park ; upon the portion thus appropriated a tank was dug, to 
which water is at the present day pumped up for the supply of 
Sudbrook House. It was, no doubt, at this time that the park 
wall was removed. Subsequently the estate came into the 
hands of Sir Robert Wilmot-Horton, upon whose death it was 
purchased by the Crown, so important evidently was it thought 
that it should be under the control of the nation. Upon the 
purchase the Crown restored to the park the slice which 
had been taken from it, the hillside from Pembroke Lodge 
to Ham Gate. It is a pity that at the same time Sud- 
brook proper was not added to the park. It was, how- 
ever, retained in the management of the Commissioners 
of Woods, and the house and thirty acres were leased 
to the Marquis of Bute. This lease is still in existence, and 
so much of the park is probably safe for the present. The 
house is used, presumably under some sub-lease, for a “ health- 
resort,” and hotel. But the remainder of the park is at the free 
disposal of the Crown, and, as we have said, is already 
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advertised for building. The fact that the land lies rather low 
and the existence of doubts as to the efficiency of the drainage 
have hitherto, it is believed, deterred the speculative builder. 
But it is uncertain how long he will be thus influenced, and at 
any moment new interests may be created in the land, which 
will make it more difficult to preserve it as it is. Indeed, at 
any moment the inhabitants of the neighbourhood may see 
plots fenced off, foundations dug, and bricks carted on to the 
ground. There is obviously no time to be lost in urging upon 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests the impolicy of in 
any way impairing the beauty of Richmond Park for the sake 
of (at most) a few hundreds a year. The legislators of the 
Commonwealth presented the “new park at Richmond” to the 
Corporation of London, “to remain as an ornament to the City.” 
If the sober Puritans of that day thought the splendid new 
park a fitting pendant of the capital when it numbered but half 
a million souls, their descendants need no apology for insisting 
that nothing shall be done to detract from the benefits which a 
population of 4,000,000 may derive from the beautiful tract of 
woodland emparked by the Stuarts. 


MODERN GAS-ENGINE PRACTICE. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday evening, November 4, Mr. 
Jonathan R. Baillie, president, in the chair, a paper was read 
by Mr. S. Griffin on ‘ Modern Gas-engine Practice.” 

In dealing with the subject the author confined himself 
principally to illustrations from actual practice, these being dis- 
cussed as far as possible in the order in which the various im- 
provements have been introduced. He first described the 
general construction and principle of the Lenoir engine, taking 
it as a fair type of non-compressing gas engines. Having 
alluded to its high gas consumption and general defects, the 
author proceeded to investigate its chief theoretical require- 
ments, tabulating them in their natural order. He then pointed 
out how very imperfectly they were met—throttling of the enter- 
ing charge, change of volume after cut off previous to ignition, 
late maximum pressure, and insufficient expansion of the work- 
ing charge being specially conspicuous. Having illustrated 
these defects by means of an indicator diagram taken from a 
Lenoir engine, the author proceeded to describe and illustrate 
the Otto and Langen atmospheric engine, remarking that this 
motor followed the Lenoir distinctly in the order of time as 


well as that of improvement. He described its working cycle, 
and pointed out that although differing so greatly in outward 
appearance as well as method from the Lenoir, yet that 
their cycles and consequently their theoretical requirements 
were practically identical. The reasons of its great economy 
as compared with the Lenoir were then discussed, and shown to 
arise from a better adaptation to theoretical requirements, the 
charge being introduced without throttling, there being no 
change of volume after cut off previous to ignition, prompt 
maximum pressure and rapid and full expansion of the working 
charge. The indicator diagram used in illustration of these 
points further revealed the fact that cooling of the charge 
during contraction of its volume increased its efficiency. From 
the consideration of this engine the author passed to that of the 
modern compressing gas engine, pointing out that some 
twenty-five years since the advantages of compression together 
with the double-cycle engine were fully described in a work by 
Beau de Rochas, this same cycle in combination with com- 
pression being afterwards employed by Dr. Otto. He then 
proceeded to describe the general construction and cycle of the 
Otto engine, taking it as a fair type of the modern compressing 
gas engine. Its great economic success was shown to be 
almost entirely due to the use of compression, coupled with 
sound mechanical arrangement. The theoretical and practical 
value of compression having been described and illustrated by 
means of an Otto indicator diagram, the author quoted the two 
principal objections which have been urged against the Otto, or 
two-cycle engine, by practical engineers, viz. first, its cyclical 
variation and insufficient development of power; secondly, 
insufficient expansion of its working charge. He then described 
several engines, which from to time have been introduced with 
a view to improvement on these points. The Clerk engine 
was described as being the first to successfully obtain an 
impulse at each revolution of the crank with compression of 
the charge, the practical gain, however, being counterbalanced 
by increased complication and negative work. The author’s 
double-acting engine was next described, and the _prac- 
tical advantages claimed for it discussed, the behaviour 
of the working charge in the cylinder being illustrated 
by an indicator diagram, taken from a 12 horse-power 
nominal double-acting Griffin engine. The second objection 
to the ordinary double-cycle engine, viz. the insufficient ex- 
pansion of its working charge, was then noticed, and the 
efforts made by Mr. Dugald Clerk, Messrs. Crossley Bros., Mr. 
Atkinson, the author, and others, towards improvement in this 
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SUPPLEMENT 


direction, were briefly alluded to. 
experimental engine for obtaining increased expansion, illus- 
trating his remarks by means of a sectional elevation of the 
cylinder, together with three indicator diagrams, taken with 
three different grades of expansion. Mr. Atkinson’s cycle 
engine was next described, the behaviour of the working 
charge being also illustrated by means of an indicator diagram. 
The practical results of increased expansion were considered, 
the author pointing out that at best the gain arising from it 
was very small, and not such as would warrant the introduction 
of any complication to obtain it, there being the further disad- 
vantage of greatly increased bulk for a given output of power. 
Having briefly alluded to a number of important points which 
could not be dealt with by reason of the limited time at his 
command, the author concluded by indicating a few of the 
directions in which development of the gas engine may be 
expected to extend, giving it as his opinion that future gas 
engines will be constructed upon the lines of those of the 
present day, improvement being in the direction of detail 
rather than principle. 


PATENTS. 


{This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


October 21. 
16579. William Bradford, for “A flooring material.” 
16580. Julius von Szécsy, for “An improved lock, with 
subdivided key.” 
16587. Edward Howel and Grosvenor Thomas, for “A cap 
or protector for the roll ends of wall and other paper.” 


October 22. 

16624. William Edmund Parkes, for “ Improvements in the 
ventilation of ships’ cabins, berths, bunkers, and other similar 
below-ground places.” 

16625. Mary Ellen Saunders, for ‘An improved hang-bar 
for fixing in front of a fire-grate for cooking or roasting 
purposes.” 

16628. Theodore Charlane, for “Improved means for 


oe 
Ube 


The author described his 


— 


hanging roller and Venetian blinds, long curtains, pictures, and 
other objects, and for raising, lowering, and retaining roller- 
blinds in position, and attaching blinds to rollers.” 

16660, Alan Taylor Hall, for “Improvements in blind- 
rollers and the mode of attaching blinds thereto.” 

16675. William Sampson Barwick, for “ Improvements in 
ventilation apparatus for buildings, ships, and other structures.” 

16702, Richard Woodberry Allen, for “Improvements in 
locking mechanism for latches or bolts of locks,” 


October 23. 

16715. John Keighley, for “Ventilation and combustion, 
viz., a ventilator constructed for both purposes, more especially 
adapted for chimneys of dwelling-houses.” 

16720, William Dundas Scott-Moncrieff, for “ Improvements 
in or relating to syphon cisterns for flushing purposes.” 

16724. Albert Kelly and Azriah Kelly, for ‘ Improvement 
for gas-burner—title, ‘Inextinguishable gas-burner’—light not 
going out when turned off.” 

16726. Thomas Rutherford Ashenhurst, for “ Improvements 
in knobs or handles for doors, &c., and the methods of attach- 
ing the same to the spindle.” 

16732. John Jesse James, for “ Improvements in fancy nails 
and in the mode of manufacturing the same.” 

16749. George Peel Goddard, for “Gathering Venetian 
blinds.” 

October 24. 

16804. John Alexander Wilson, for “ An improved nail.” 

16819. John Greenwell Sherwin, for “ Improvement in open- 
ing and shutting gear for greenhouses or other ventilators.” 


October 25. 

16846. Howard Robert Ramm, for “Improvements in 
cabinets, chambers, or cupboards used for disinfecting pur- 
poses. 

October 26. 

16911, Samuel Hill and Samuel Thomas Hill, for “ Im- 
provements in draught, rain, or dust-excluding appliances for 
doors, French windows, or the like.” 

16915. Joseph Margison, for “An improved door-knocker, 
with bell attached.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free,—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 15, 


1889. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors af signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be tnserted unless authenticated by the 

_ name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


a 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BARNET.=Noy, 16.+-Designs are invited for Offices for the 
East Barnet Valley Local Board. The Surveyor, Station Road, 
New Barnet. ° 

CoNnWAY.—Nov. 29.—A Premium of 50/. is offered for the 
best scheme of drawing a Water Supply from Cowlyd Lake. 
Mr. T. E. Patry, Clerk, Conway. 

WORKINGTON.—Novy. 28.—Plans are invited for an Addi- 
tion to Board School. Mr. John Dand, Clerk to the School 
Board, Workington. 


SONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.— Nov. 15.—For Building Mill and Kiln, Offices, 
&c. Messrs. Davidson & Garden, Advocates, 245 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ActTon.—Nov. 15.—For Addition to Clubhouse of Industrial 
Society. Mr. Edward Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor 
House, The Vale, Acton, W. 


Mr. C. F. Wil- 


ARMLEY.—For Building Sixteen Houses, 
kinson, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 


BARROW-IN-FENIT.—Nov. 21.—For Building ne Works, 
Station. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 


BEIGHTON.—Nov. 19.— For Additions to Schédol Board 
Buildings. Mr, C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, 
Sheffield. 


BRIGHOUSE.—Novy. 20.—For Building Villa with Boundary 
Ah a &c, Messrs. G. Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brig- 

ouse. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Noy. 30.—For Extension of Board 
Schools. Mr. Reginald Churchill, Architect, St. Paul’s Square, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

CADOXTON.—Nov. 14.—For Construction of Goods Station. 
Mr. G. C. Downing, Secretary, Vienna Chambers, Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN.—Nov. 30.—For Alterations at Workhouse. 
Mr. R. Browne, 5 Hall Street, Carmarthen. 

COATBRIDGE.—Nov. 15.—For the Works in Building Tech- 
nical School for the Old Monkland School Board. Mr. J. 
Davidson, Architect, Coatbridge, N.B. 

ELLoN.—Nov. 16.—For Works in Building House for Dr. 
P. Grant Hay, and Building Post Office and Dwelling-house for 
Mr. D. Fraser. Mr. Alexander Cowie, Architect, The Square, - 
Ellon, N.B. 

FARSLEY.—Nov. 18.—For Building Residence. 
Nelson, Architect, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

HADLEY.—Noy. 29.—For Enlarging Wesleyan Chapel, 
Building School, Classrooms, &c. Mr. Bullock, Architect, 
Wellington, Salop. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Nov. 19.—For Building Dwelling-house 
and Shop, Crossland Moor. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen 
Street, Huddersfield. 
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fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of: 
the Knob, leaving the Front 
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KENDAL.—Nov. 16.—For Alterations and Addition to 
Parsonage, Levens, and for Converting Old School, Arnside, 
into Residence and Boathouse. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

KENDAL—Nov. 19—For Remodelling and Improving 
interior of Ye Old Dun Horse Hostelry, and Constructing Fire- 
proof 100 Barrel Store. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


TENDERS. 


ABERGAVENNY. 
For Additions to Derrystone, Abergavenny. Mr, E. A. JOHN- 
SON, Architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by Architect. 


LEEDS.—Nov. 20.—For Excavation 
Buildings. 
Leeds. 


LLANDUDNO.—Nov. 20,—F or Building Presbyterian Chutch. 
Mr. T. G. Williams, Architect, 3 Cable Street; Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 15.—For Undefground Urinals, Water- 
closets, &c:; Old Bailey. Mr. H. Blake, Sewers Office, Guild- 


hall; E:C, 


for new Infirmary 


Mr. George Corson, Architect, 25 Cookridge Street, 


T. Foster, Abergavenny (accepted ) F 


- £1,040 0 O 
BECKENHAM. 


For Billiard-room, “Tamar,” Wickham Road, Beckenham, 


Bridge Road. 
Kydd , : ° 
Artell . . e 
KICK (accepted) . 
Reed . e « 


LOSSIEMOUTH.—Nov. 19.—For Building Railway Station 


House. 
Aberdeen. 


NEWBRIDGE.—Nov. 18.—For Additions to Premises. 
W. Stirling, Architect, 3 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

OXENHOPE,—Nov. 21.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Outbuildings. Messrs. Judson & Moore, Architects, 3 Dale 


Street, Kirkgate, Bradford. 


POCKLINGTON.—Nov. 23.—For Building Two Houses-and 
Messrs; Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, 


Shops. 
Beverley: 


QUEENSBURY.—Nov, 16.—For Building Four Houses and 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, 


Workshop at Sandbeds. 
Queensbury. 


RAVENSTHORPE.—Nov. 15.—For Building Seven Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. J. Firth, Architect, Moorlands Avenue, Dewsbury. 


Plans at the Office of the Engineer, Waterloo Station, 


under the direction of Mr, PARNACOTT, 156 Westminster 


° e ® « 6 . £140 Io 6 
@ a e e e ry 118 Oo oO 
‘ e e ® e «. LOL SOS o 
‘ e e e e 8 99 90 O 


BRISTOL. 


For Restoration of Meter Shop Premises, Castle Green, Bristol. 


Mr. 


Mr. R. H. LEAKER, Architect. 
Messrs. Young & Brown. 


Cowlin, Bristol . ‘ . ‘ ° . «£4,291 1. 0 
Humphreys, Bristol . : : ‘ ° « (4,805 S50 
Forse, Bristol . : . ‘ . . » 3,920 10 0 
STEPHENS, BASTOW & Co., Bristol (accepted). 3,803 0 O 


Quantities supplied by 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Supply of Thirty Cast-iron Pipes, 15 inches in diameter, and 


Two Pairs of Screw Piles, with Sleepers, Bolts, &c, for 
the Commissioners. 


Mr. F. W. LAcEy, Surveyor, Town 


Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 


SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 19.—For Extension of Board Schools. 


Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, 17 Bank Street, Shef- 


field. 


SUNDERLAND.—Noy. 25.—For Building Board School and 


Cookery-room, Hendon. 
School Board, Sunderland. 


SwWANSEA.—Nov. 19.—For Additions 
School, 
Fisher Street, Swansea. 


WHITECHAPEL.—For Building Small Mission Hall. 
A. Beresford Pite, Architect, 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Wood & Co., Bournemouth : ‘ 5 
E. HOWELL, Poole (accepted) ‘ ‘ e 


tl Boe do 9D 
130 0. 9 


BLACKBURN. 


For Building Twenty Cottages for the Grimshaw Park Co- 


operative Society, Limited, Blackburn. 


J. Hilton . | : : ‘ ‘ : » £,3)022: 710 0 
Mr, T. W. Bryers, Clerk to the J. & T. Fielding . ‘ . ' » 2,900 0 © 
J. Edmundson . : ‘ ' : © (230° WO. YO 
J. Byrom . « : 4 . ; « 2,879 10.0 
to Plasmarl Board = 
Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, Clerk to the School Board, een ot ore ila i 2 ere ae nae 
G. & J. Hodgson Bros. . ‘ . ‘ ‘273300 0 
Mr. if W. Mitton . . . ° e e . 2,815 oe a) 
W. CRONSHAW (accepted ) . . ‘ » 2,789 0 Oo 
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IFTS. 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgon’s Patent. 

THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS.| SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
for the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
Tequired by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
___ Professions. 
Betimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Ikfofmation Free. Patentss ured with secrecy and despatch 
tom £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
old, or worked upon Royalty. 
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BEST GREEN 
ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 
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Ilighest Award; Gold Medal, 

International Exhibition, 

TAS London, 1862, 

62 SN “Model Dwelling,’ New- 
AA castle Exhibition, 1887. 
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yy 
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BURTON-ON-TRENT. CARMARTHEN— continued, 

For Supply, &c., of, Four Purifiers and Travelling Lifting-gear, | For Renovating Penygraig Congregational Chapel, near Car- 
Columns, Girders, Joists, and Stanchions for Superstruc- marthen. Messrs, GEORGE MORGAN & Son, Architects, 
ture, with Centre-valve and Connections ; a Wrought-iron Carmarthen. 

Roof, &c., at the Gasworks, Mr. F. L. RAMSDEN, SAMUEL THOMAS & BRos., Carmarthen , . £98 10 oO 
Engineer. ; CROMER. 
W. M. Ward, Tipton 5 - £3,899 14 8 | For Building Town Hall, Cromer, for the Cromer Town Hall 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. Limited . » 3,090 0 oO Co., Limited. Mr. GEorcE I. SKIPPER, F.R.I.B.A, 
Sylvester & Co.,, Newcastle, Staffs , ¥ 9302403, 6 Architect; Opie Street, Norwich. Quantities by Mr. 
Horsley Co., Limited, Tipton . - « 3,584 16 9 F, W. Skipper. ; 
Clapham Bros., Keighley . - o'3, 573015 7 J. Downing’& Sdén, Norwich . ‘ . £2,050 0 GO 
Dempster & Sons, Limited, Elland . ‘ H1n3s5300.6 3 W. Chapman, Hanworth . . : . + 1,992 0 O 
Cutler & Sons, Millwall , : . ’ nn; 2298nO. O Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn ° . ’ * 1,900.0 90 
C. & W. Walker, Donnington . A <u d2reece .6 GE Hawes, Norwich ‘ . « 1,900 0 0 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield - ‘ ay Ee ee J. F. W. Bray, Great Yarmouth ' : » 1,898 Oo o 
R. & J. Dempster, Newton Heath , ' 01g 3,000, EO H, Lacey, Norwich . . . : » 1,002, GQ) O 
E, CockEy & Sons, Limited, Frome (accepted) 2,908 6 9 R. Mayes, East Dereham. Se oe » « 1,867 15 oO 
Puriier T. H. Blyth, Foulsham : : : » 1,860 0 oO 
G. Hodges, Burton . Bs an ie + «2,080 18 I0 Cork & Beech, Great Yarmouth . . . 1,856 0 © 
Chamberlain Bros., Burton, , ; . 1077 O61! R, Eastoe, North Walsham _ : ° ierozo OO 
J. BARLow, Burton (accepted). .» . 4 1,901 16 o| % Hipwell, Wisbech =i: be Gat pte eT ae 
H.C geo tare; Burton ~. « «»« « + 1,087 4 2| J-Newman,;Cromer. . .« « « « 1,733 15 9 
J. Orfeur, Colchester ee tes oe 52,0050. GEO 
CARMARTHEN. J. Youngs, Norwich . 5 . 3,509.08 @ 
For Altering’ Stables, Quay, Carmarthen, for Messrs. G. J. CHAPMAN & Son, Meareick (accepted) » 143995" 0 


Bland & Sons. Messrs. GEORGE MorGAN & Son, Archi- 
tects, Carmarthen. 
J. & D. Jones, Carmarthen Viena 235 0 0 


HEWORTH. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Heworth. Mr. E, TAYLOR, 
Architect, 7 Stonegate, York. 


For Dwelling-house, Priory Street, Carmarthen, for Mr. G. ' Accepted Tenders. 
Treharne. Messrs, GEORGE MorGAN & SON, Architects, T. Rawling, brick and stonework  , : we O2sn OnLO 
Carmarthen. Simpson & Son, woodwork . c : oda Oe O 
J. & D. Jones, Carmarthen : ‘ ' . £302 0 oO ae Gs Hodgson, pinbing and glaring : pt. ille Pa 
For Four Cottages, Carmarthen, for Mr. Cadle. Messrs. CATLOVE,s SOUL WOE eet ee Bee. OLD 
GEORGE MpeGAn & Son, Architects, Carmarthen. < ree eee ok: Ps ers Ap ecto Rone pei 5 
William Davies & Thomas Thomas, Car- Peon on,slating .» © + «© « 32 5 A 
patthen. | uae 45 mt ws...» £360 0 Of, J: Thomas, el a RATT gale Nae Re: 
For Parsonage House, Llanfihangel Rhos-Corn, near Car- | Fo, Rebuilding No. 37 Silver Street, Lincoln, as a Shop, fot 
matthen, for Rev. H. Hughes. Messrs, GEORGE MORGAN Mr R. Ci Carling’ Mr. Wi WATKINS, Architeee 
& Son, Afchitects, Carmarthen, J. W. Harrison . ; s : i i £1,450 0 0 
Evan Evans, Llanybyther eg re ACCS OHM Eis OC thats OS oge ob to 
Fort Cottage, Tabernacle Terrace, Carmarthén, for Mrs, Fanny Ctiegee Broughton sf 5 oss 6 1,424 0790 
Harries. Messrs. GEORGE MorGAN & SON, Architects, Wright & Sons. : ‘ : : : -. 1,37401 08 G 
Carmarthen. neon We ClOSC ey es ee 1,245, OO 
J. & D. Jones, Carmarthen Peete 2102 0. Gulatl« MoH ARRisON (accepted) ©, 8 & 1,186" "O “o 


THE 


“METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT), ; 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight: 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. | 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choké ip, 
Rivals the Electric Light. wR: 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices; 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open jilaces. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


ey ~ 1583 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ww (eg- TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


PATENT VITREOU 


= TRANSLUCID ENAMELLING ON GLASS, 


Rendering the DESIGN (which can be in any Colour) visible by Artificial Light as well as by Day, 
< a inside or out. SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN, AND ARRHITEOTS ARE SPECIALLY INVITED TO INSPECT THEM, AT THE MANUFACTURERS, 


SAIL ELIE @& LUIw yowe, 
ECCLESIASTICAL & STAINED-GLASS WORKS, 187 Wardour Street, Oxford Street, W. 


SAMPLES AND PRICH LIST ON APPLICATION, 


/\} FIGURE]. 
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= SUPPLEMENT 
GLOUCHSTER. 
For Building Offices for the Gloucester Gaslight Company, in ay LONDON. 
Eastgate Street. Mr. W. BRYAN Woop, Architect. For Building New Warehouses, James Street, Haymarket, for 
R.R. Facey, Taunton . . + « £6) vee 0 0 Mr. W. F. Williams, Mr. D. Cusirr NICHOLS, Architect. 
ie ‘ eens Be uate Veal hee : Le, a 6 Sei & Fotheringham . : sures . £6,763 0 0 
J. Reed, Plymouth .. : A : - « 4,799 417 =0 Momes : : : ; ° . . ei’ e 
H. Wilcock, Wolverhampton : ; we. 7 70.80 BO Scrivenor “ : ‘ . : . . me : se 
D. C, Jones & Co., Gloucester . : : » 4,753 9 O SG iecan Cane : : . 2 4 ‘ vig she 
J. Everal, Malvern . 5 : ‘ ‘ yal vee 45 Gan : : : : : ‘ . Nee: 5 Ee 
Freeman & Jones, Gloucester Giese ase aeu 40/2667 O Gish Sy Rc TE ee pee ae 
J. Clutterbuck, Gloucéster ° A ° ne OOO Is mere Ni htiheale - “ : : , . . pe 5 ci 
A. Estcourt} Gloacester .’ he ene Arabi EV LP: ieee Son. ne ae 5 
T. Collins, Tewkesbury - : a oar OmnO ee Soke: , , - : . . reba 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristols SMO Ose eg hae i lt 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury . “ . og 4,5 10e- Or 20 : ; 
W. Jones, Gloucester Oe 5 - . 4,488 o o| For Foundations and Basement in Davies Street and South 
A, King, Gloucester.» wt . TeloaE Ve O Molton Lane, for Messrs. Bolding & Sons. Messrs. 


GRIMSBY. WIMPERIS & ARBER, Architects, 
For Building the Clee Park Hotel. Mr, E, W, FAREBROTHER, 


F.R.LB.A., Architect, Cray. Oldreyst jig Gs 34 2s. AONE Ge bs 377410) -0 
Smith & Lunn, Newark. : : : . £4,680 0 oO Falkner. : : ' ‘ . . 3375 9 O 
C. Baines, Newark . why ; . sy A500 108-0 Nightingale s,) ¢ WY, ae at 2tgtig288e65 go 
ip Crawshaw, Skegness. oy, ae : © A300 FOL 0 Bywaters .  . . : ‘ . s «+ 3,284 0 0 
Walker & Cook, Grimsby of yea bub’ sel $4,053 10a Higgs & Hill. es) 8 ee ee 
T. Wilkinson, Cleethorpes 7 . ~ 4,010 ~O ao Hall, Beddall & Co, . : : . « 3,240 0 0 
F. Grant, Cleethorpes ‘ ; , ; » 3,876 19 -4 Chappell . . . ‘ ‘ : . se) 69,2290 nO. 
J. Guy, Grimsby ; ; ; ; Ap oe oleh "e Metre) Perry ane <7 Page ee . . : » 3,197 Q 0 
J. Chapman, Grimsby, 9. oe tisha ct ve 95 BOO Bush& Sons "ss se 33173 
H. Marrows, Grimsby. : a . 3,767 0 0 Kirk & Randall : . : : : 13,119" OF%D 
T, Siminson, Giimsby . . 3,696 9 I0 Lawrence & Sons. . . . : 1g, 08s WO oO 
J. M. THOMPSON & Song Louth (accepted) :°3,676 0 o| Johnson 5. 0. 8) “ee ting 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby (withdrawn) . 3,400 0 Oo Adamson .. : < ee 0 - 2,908 0 0 

Wall Bros. : : , ° : . ,) 2746e90 


For Building wieheriade Home, for the North Sea Steam 
Trawling Company, Limited. Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, ba 
F.R.I.B "A, Architect, Grimsby. For the Proposed Rebuilding of the Blue Anchor Tavern, Bell 


Thompson & Sons, Louth . ' ' - £1,020 0 0 Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C , for Mr. Godwin. Messrs. 
H. Marrows, Grimsby . ; : ; £15007 at FO hi 

Walker & Cook, Grimsby ‘ ‘ i . 1002 8 2 TREACHER & FISHER, Architects. 

T. Siminson, Grimsby . ‘ : * ag 009 265 nO Kirk & Randall : ‘ ‘ : . » £4125 oem) 
J. Gray, Grimsby . : ‘ A > leche 90 MO AO Nightingale, ., . we ts ‘ ‘ 3,039 0" “Oo 
J..Guy, Grimsby~ ar om os : Ae OORT Lascelles . : . . . , », (37507 ak gD 
J. Chapman, Grimsby . ey : G7 Oe O Greenwood ° : : : - 3,520 0 0 
fF, Grant, Cleethorpes : BAY) aks 5 979 0 O Gentry *. é . . = . » 3494 90 9 
T. WILKINSON, Cleethorpés (accepted ) : ‘ie OSLawO  O Kilby & Gayford ‘ ° : : ‘ Pie oe 


UE AYANDOS ae | 
CHARING. CROSS. 


4 ONDON,NG ; 
\ a AS 


SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
10d. per |_10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETH. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


ORING C0, 


Manufacturers and ae of every peeaaien or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys) 
Chief Offices:-22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.} 
SS SE RA SSS SSS SSS Sr SSS SSS SSS eS SS SS) 


_TEBBUTT'S paTENT “ SAFETY” BRICK 


ry Pe FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
p= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


; 2 Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. O. @. TEBRUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, Est. 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. 
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LONDON-— continued. 
For Proposed Alterations and Additions to the German Orphan 


Asylum, Norfolk Road, Dalston, for t 
E, A. GRUNING, Architect. 


LOWESTOFT. 
For Erection of Two Dwelling-houses on Grove Estate, for — 
Mr. W. G. Bell. Mr. GEORGE I. SKIPPER, F.R.I.B.A, 
Architect, Norwich. 


he Committee. Mr. 


Holland & Hannen . : : . : £3 969 0 oO J. WELHAM, Lowestoft (accepted) . ? uf,1,05 2% .OunG 
Colls & Son ., : : . 2,77 tn 0 Ty ‘ ‘ 
Nightingale : . 3,630 0 oO MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
Clark & Bracey . a . y - 3586 9 ©) For Construction of. Waterworks, Market Harborough. Mr. 
erry & Co. : : é ona, 502 .Ov,O 

Varter & Sons. E ’ i ; » 3,823.0 0 cB EVERARD, Engineer,‘6 Mialstone Lane, Leicester. 
Simpson & Sons ; 5 ; Sh fole) Ke) Ke Contract No. i. 

For Erection and Completion of the Royal South London x ere nt eae : Cotas cata 3 2 

Ophthalmic Hospital, St. George’s Circus, Waterloo Road, oer Bentley Leicester . : 11,598 0 oO 
se “ae Mr. KEITH D. YOUNG, Architect. E. Barlow, Rothwell 9,590 00 

all, Beddall & Co. + Stas ten = 19,168 0 oO - d 
Pateck cca Sho Tis WINGROVE, Northampton Lage 8,488 0 oO 
Wall Bros. : : : 18,863 0 oO Contract No. 

Nightingale : C é : Wael O13 ta OMO Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . * 10,027 0.0 
Bywaters : : A A 18,8103) 0: 0 Stanton Ironworks Co. . ; A « 9490 0.79 
Higgs & Hill . . A - » 18,700 0 Oo Cochrane &, Co., Dudley 9,259, "0 7,0 
Downs . . . . . . ar .18,§50 40) O POUNCESTONE & BROS, Stourbridge (ac- 
re cepted). Se ewe «ast + Rist Sotelo 
For Partial Rebuilding and Alterations at the Black Lion 

Tavern, Bayswater Road. Mr. R.A. LEWCOCK, Architect, _ Contract No. 3. 

88 Bishopsgate Street Within. Glenfield Iron Co, Kilmarnock : 1;125.7'O m0 
 Tavies . , ; \ : - £3,663 fa Guest & Chrimes, Rotherham ; c 1,180" o8fO 
Kynoch & Co. 2 , 3,274 0 0 S. Pegg & Son, Leicester 5 - ofl L12gH 0401 
Patcelles ., , ; 3,030 0 0 Blakesborough & Son, Brighouse . ; 881 0 O 
fear & Co. f : s ‘ 2,007 0 0 HAMILTON, Woops & Co., Salford (accepted ) 855 9 0 
G, E. Todd ; - : - ZOO OmEOLe O 
J. Walker . : > - c : pithy) (0). (6) PENGE. 

Balaam Bros. . oe ta ee 2,854 9 © For Billiard-room, The Ferns, Laurel Grove, Penge, under the 
J. ALLEN & SONS (accepted) are 2,850 0 0 direction of Mr. PARNACOTT, = Westminster Bridge. 


Road. 


For Gasfitters’ and Pewterers’ Work to the Latchmere Hotel, REED (accepted) 
4 a (gi . 


Battersea Park Road, for Messrs Brown Bros. Mr. H. I. 
ey Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


. £140 Io oO 


Gasfitting. 
BUCKLEY & BEACH, Chelsea (accepted ) 
Pewtering. 
Briggs, Mile End 7 
Sanders & Son, High Holborn 
Buckley & Beach, Chelsea . 
HEATH, Goswell Road (accepted ) 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
32 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brtts oF Quantitizs, SpeciFIcATIONS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prans of Estarns, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Papsr, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Y Prices quoted on aprlication for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH ST ONE { Selected specially to euit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Adaress-YOCKNEY & COU., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPHARE 


BIRMINGHAM, 


PRINTING WORKS,\¥ 


POOLE. 
- £91 3 ° For Making Sandy Road, Longfleet, for the Poole Town 
Council. Mr. JOHN ELFORD, Borough Surveyor. 
: a3T 0. 6 TY C.Rigler, Peole « . é P “ . . £2000 0 
7 a2 6 to H. Pond, Corfe: Mullen : 175 10 O 
- TO7= OO" Over c- Banten, Kinson. ; . 175" 0%70 
. 185 0 0 W. BuDDEN & Co., Poole (accepted) ; Isl 19 3 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED., 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all th 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


LETTERPRESS PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Hrebitectural & Mechanical 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED| * 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price Ed. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Draughtsmen 
GROVER & CQ. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &Xc., PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. AND 
Write for Illustrations, Teatimontala: and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


COLOUR PRINTERS. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial - 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Illustrated Catalogues Maps, Plans, &e, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, pee Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, ens 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY PESCRIPT'“N Q- BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


WHITE’s SySTEM), 
ANG By WL, Hee “ounechess Schools, 
Offices, &c. 

t Estimates and full particulars 

on application to 

4 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 

Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 
= Joinery Works, 

~ Clapham Junction, 8. W. 


6 THE 


READING. 
For the Erection of a House at Prospect Hill Park, Reading, 
for Mr. George Phillrick. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, 


Architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. Quantities 
by Mr. G. Fleetwood. 
Ji ASH ont eget as es coe ae 
J. K. Coleman . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 51 63)048 0 oO 
Collier & Cattey - ° ° : ° «) 49,004 - 50.190. 
Balaam Bros. , ; = : i 5 353,569.00 0 
Higgs & Son , A : 5 = 7 . 3-813 0. 1 
Bottrill & Son . ‘ a a 8 e 8 3,483 Io 0 
SHEFFIELD. 
For Construction of Main Pipe Sewers, Sheftield. 
Rowland Street, 
J. MV DIte, Seid seen ne ee : £560 0 oO 
B. Powell & Sons, Sheffield F . «ue 54244 OD 
G. Hall, Sheffield : : * ; : <a4Ol Es nO 
F, Eyre, Sheffield : ; ; : ‘ alo) 12 #o 
J. ANDREWS, Sheffield (accepted) , . 399 13 6 
, . Milford Street. 
B. Powell & Sons, Sheffield ‘ ° ° o~ 135 143°.0 
J. White, Sheffield , ‘ ‘ ‘ , ENG aes a's) 
F. Eyre, Sheffield - , - ° ‘ 7 +)” OD WAS ANO 
T. Lowe, Sheffield : j : ‘ ‘ se OS a ay. 
J. ANDREWS, Sheffield (accepted) 4 «1 « 9013 0 


SHIRLEY. 

For Two of Shone’s Patent Automatic Ejectors, entased in 
Cast-iron Tubing, with Air and Sludge Mains, for the 
Shirley and Fremantle Local Board. Mr. H. J. WESTON, 
Surveyor, Shirley. : 

FLUGHES & LANCASTER, Chester (accepted) . £1,799 I5e@O 


TORRINGTON. 
For Building Cottage Residence, Torrington. 


J. Beer, Torrington , ° . . ° - £480 0 o 

HjAGrantNTorrineton,, .. ... ‘ . , 5470370 fo 

H. LABBETT, Torrington (accepted) . ‘ «, 435. 6 10 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


For Adding Cooking Classroom to Board School, Park Street. 
Mr. EDWARD SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough, 


R. Marriott, Wellingborough : . : -£48 o o 
G, Hacksley, Wellingborough . «. « « 47:00 
W. Stevens, Wellingborough : ; , at 4 388 50 
J. UNDERWOOD, Wellingborough (accepted) «9189 7 ERO 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any Manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Siudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ack for“ SuRvayixe List." 
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WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
For Construction of Lower Burbank Street, and Formation of 


Roads in Cemetery, West Hartlepool. Mr. J. W. BROWNE, 
C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


Accepted Tenders. 
. » Street. 
Goldsbrough, Chester-le-Street . ‘ ‘ » £306 13 4 
Roads. 


Goldsbrough, Chester-le-Street . « .« « 395 16 8 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE regret to announce the death at the age of 74 years of 
Mr. Michael Williams, for many years well known to the 
building trade as the, head of the firm of Pilkington & Co, 
asphalte merchants and manvfacturers, of Monument Chambers, 
London, E.C. The business will still be carried on by his sons, 
Messrs. Henry & Herbert Paul Williams, who for some years 
past have had the active management of it, by reason of their 
father’s advancing age, : 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester, has just supplied his 
patent Manchester grates to Messrs, Beckett's Bank, Bradford, 
Yorks. 

A VERY LARGE CLOCK has just been erected at the new 
mills of Messrs. Marshall & Sons, Grimsby, and started on 
the 8th inst. at six o’clock’in the evening, exactly twelve months 
(to the hour) after the former mill and clock tower were 
destroyed by fire. The clock is’ fitted with all the latest 
improvements, shows the time on four dials, each 7 feet 
9 inches across, which are illuminated by electricity. The 
hours are struck on a Io cwt. bell. All the wheels are gun- 
metal with machine-cut teeth: The escapement is a double 
three-legged gravity one, and the pendulum is a compensated 
one weighing 2 cwt. The whole of the work has been carried 
out by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, who are now making clocks for Teignmouth, Thorn- 
combe, East Garston, Blackley and other parish churches. 

ON the consumption of timber in mines, the Scéentific 
American says:—In the Anaconda mine alone, near Butte 
City, Mont, 80,000 feet of timber are put under the ground 
daily, or at the rate of 30,0co,coo a year. At the smelting 
works at Anaconda, belonging to the same company, there are 
180 cords of wood used daily, or 65,700 cords a year. For 


~ Rdgar Keeling, Tealee Co, |JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING — 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, , 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


LAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary ee by experienced Draughtsman, 

owest 1] 
FINSBURY DRA 
70 PAVEMENT, E.C 


Terms, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


WING OFFICE, 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch., with less 
. than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
j crete Floors and Street Paving. 


s 
y ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23 lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most. plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. 


BEVELLED WOOD 


Specially 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


REGISTERED No. 60808, 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby. 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD,”’ 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


————— 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 
Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no | oR 

object. ie 


BLOCK FLOORING. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” & = Ki 


dle waxiscaaaa ie A adapted sor jleving encaustic 
' ing join i 
foundationanee. §in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 
JOHN BOARD& CO. , Dunball, Bridgwater, 
ra Nett teh ty 1844, 
: AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Bricks es ime, Plaster pr pad, Roetie a my Parian Cements, 
v1 iles, Drain Pipes ving Tile i 
&c. Railway and water communication. . pear 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN E. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
‘ - always-on hand. ; 


ANCASTER 


SEYSSEL, 


PILKINGTON & Co., 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E,C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NoTTs. | | 


ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM 


HAVE YOUR WOOD BLOCKS 


SURNETTIZED. 


Sir Wm, BURNETT & CO., 
53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


“ACME”? 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double- acting Doors. 

Also“ ACME”’ DOOR-SPRING 
for Double-aeting Doors only 
AWARDS— 
Edinburgh& York 
Exhibitions, 1886. 
Bolton & Adelaide 
Exhibitions, 1887, 


STO N E London 
“4 5) Shop rome —~ : HINDLE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, FouNDsDITGH. |“ NORTONG&CO, 


&c., on applicaticn, OLDHAM, 
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wood, a 40,000 cord contract is the smallest that will be let, 
and contracts range in size up to 200,000 cords. Nearly 
1,000,000 cords of wood are kept on hand. All the timber used 
for mining purposes can be legally cut from government land, 
a privilege that mining companies, it is hardly necessary to say, 
avail themselves of when possible. 

_ WE mentioned last week that Mr. John Grundy had turned 
his attention to the export trade. We learn that he has just 
undertaken to carry out his system of heating for drying pur- 
poses at the Indigo Works in Bengal, India. 

A MEETING of the magistrates of Dundee has been held to 
consider what steps should be taken for the presentation of the 
freedom of Dundee to Mr. Arrol, the contractor of the Tay and 
Forth Bridges. Some time ago the Dundee Town Council 
resolved to present Mr. Arrol with the freedom of the city, but 
at the request of Mr. Arrol they postponed the presentation till 
the completion of the Forth Bridge. 

_ Mr. RowLAND HonckEs, brassfounder, of Frederick Street, 
Birmingham, sole manufacturer of Hill & Hodges’s floor spring 
hinge, has been awarded a first class silver medal at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, Birmingham, for superior quality of hinge 
and general exhibit. 

THE ventilation of the Star Hall, Pollard Street, Man- 
chester, has been carried out on Kershaw’s system, the patent 
pneumatic ventilator being adopted for the removal of vitiated 
air, 

LAsT week Messrs, Doulton & Co., who about a year 
ago built large works at Hawkhead, Paisley, were granted 
power at Paisley Dean of Guild Court to make extensive 
additions. It is stated that at the present time the works 
only occupy one-eighth of the space they will cover when 
completed. 


THE alterations and decoration of the large Wesleyan 
chapel in Quex Road, Kilburn, have been carried out by 
Messrs. Pitman & Son, of Newgate Street... Messrs. Bevington 
& Son, of Soho, have erected a large and powerful organ, em- 
bodying all the most modern mechanical improvements. The 
chapel was reopened for service on Sunday, 


_THERE has been started, at the old Saxon Church of All 
Saints, Barwick-in-Elmet, a first class quarter chime clock. 
It was made from the designs of Lord Grimthorpe by Messrs. 
William Potts & Sons, of Guildford Street and Cookridge 
Street, Leeds, who made and fixed those in the adjoining 


churches of Aberford and Whitkirk. The clock is a large- 
size one, and rests upon a pair of strong cast-iron brackets let 
into the wall of the tower; the frame is of solid cast-iron, the 
top surface of which is planed perfectly flat. All the bearings 
are of gun-metal screwed into the frame. The escapement is 
Lord Grimthorpe’s double three-legged gravity, with compen- 
sation pendulum attached, and all the latest improvements. 
The time is shown on one large external dial between 8 feet 
and 9 feet in diameter, which is painted and gilt ; there is also 
an index dial to set the outside hands by in the clock 
chamber. Messrs. Potts are also making a large clock for 
the trustees of the Leeds Free Grammar School, 


JOINING UP THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


THE closing up of the lower members of the north central 
girder of the Forth Bridge was accomplished on Thursday in 
last week with marvellous ease and celerity. On Wednesday, 
owing to low temperature (50 degs. Fahr.) and the failure of 
the hydraulic jacks, says the Scotsman, the necessary degree of 
expansion was not secured. A space of three-eighths of an 
inch between the bolt holes remained. Over night a soft south 
wind blew, and what the hydraulic jack could not accomplish, 
with a pressure of 130 tons, its genial influence, combined with 
that of the morning rays of the sun, successfully achieved. 
The huge fabric of steel expanded under the unseen but potent 
influences of a mild November morning ; and with the tempera- 
ture at 57 degs. Fahr., the rivet-holes of the plates and girders 
were found at 9 A.M. to be opposite each other. Accordingly, 
in the presence of Mr. Arrol, Mr. F. E. Cooper, resident 
engineer, and other members of the staff, the bolts were 
speedily driven home and tightly screwed up in a thoroughly 
satisfactory way. The engineers and contractors are to be 
congratulated on the accomplishment of what may be described 
as among the last, if not the last, of important engineering 
constructive details of the bridge. The ten plates used in 
closing up the girder—five on each side—were 14 inch in thick- 
ness, with bolts the same diameter. The significance of this 
closing-up operation, with its shifting of strains and other 
effects, is not at first sight grasped by the non-engineering 
mind. It will help the general reader to understand it better 
when it is stated that by this operation there was a conversion 
of two halves of the girder from being, as it were, temporary 
prolongations of the great cantilevers into an independent 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, Li. 


Head Offices: AE EX. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
G@. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
Chief Offices ‘“b OOLITE, BATH.” 


and Quarriesf OOLITE, LONDON.” Paddington. 
LONDON OFFICE, “ OOLITE, THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L. & 8, W.B. Station, 
QUARRIES. Nine Elms, 


position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., iid. Limited. 


SEASONEU STONE 
CORNGRIT. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. 


FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. FOR WINTER USE. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
—<—=<——_:.,”.”) 6 6BEELEEL._SEW'S ae 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” faltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888. 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 


SUMMER DRIED 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


= SKELSEYS . 
ADAMANT /fe 


AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz3 or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished for dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 


a STIS) 


Y) Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 
S WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Zz Offices—i8A Abingdon Street Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or old floors, with special glue and secret nailed 
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girder playing a most important part in connection with the 
expansion and contraction of the bridge occasioned by 
changes of temperature. During the building out of the central 
girder, its top members were attached to the upper portion of 
the arm of the cantilever by means of heavy plate ties, 
while the lower were wedged up from below. The closing up, 
however, was not permanent work. That will be accom- 
plished by-and-by, after the tie is cut away, the wedges 
removed, and the effects of temperature, &c., further deter- 
mined. The upper members of the central girder, which are 
closed up by means of a steel wedge, will be dealt with, not 
as in the case of the lower members when expansion is at 
an average, but when contraction has reached that point. The 
effect of closing up the lower members at average expansion 
will be this, that when they again contract any droop which 
may have occurred in the centre will be pulled up. When that 
is done the wedges at the top will be inserted when the opening 
in the “hogback” of the upper members is at a maximum. 
After the temporary ties are cut away, and the wedges are 
removed at the ends of the ‘girders, their connection with the 
cantilevers will depend on a long rocking-pillar with ball and 
socket joints which transmit the weight from the upper portion 
of the end post of the girder to the lower part of the end post 
of the cantilever. At a mean temperature, taken as 51 degs. 
Fahr., the rocking-post will stand vertical ; and as the super- 
structure lengthens or contracts through change of temperature, 
these posts will rock backwards or forwards, permitting the 
centre girder to advance towards or retire from the cantilever 
at that point. There is also a connection at the ends by 
means of a massive tongue which projects horizontally from the 
last cross girder of the cantilever, and passes through the first 
cross section of the centre girder. In this tongue is a slotted 
hole with faced sides, along which travels a block 15 inches 
square, secured by a 9-inch bolt to the first cross girder of the 
centre girder. A similar arrangement, though of a lighter 
character, is provided between the top bracing of the end posts 
of the cantilever and centre girder. 

Great progress is being made all along the bridge with the 
laying of the floor plates, the construction of the permanent 
way, and the laying of the rails. It may in truth be said now 
that the bridge is a “continuous reality.” A lady not too 
nervous might easily walk over it from end to end. The wind 
fence—which is a lattice girder—on each side of the bridge is 
now all but erected, The present idea is that the bridge will 
be ready by the end of the year. As to the tests to which it 


will be subjected by the Board of Trade, and about which 
there has been some interest manifested by the public, there is, 
it is understood, no reason for supposing that the tests will be 
greater than what was proposed at first by the engineers, and 
which were thus referred to by Mr. Cooper in his paper before 
the Iron and Steel Institute :—“The rolling load has been 
taken as I ton per foot run on each line of rails over the whole 
structure, or a train on each line consisting of sixty short coal 
trucks of 15 tons each, headed by two locomotives and tenders, 
weighing in the aggregate 152 tons.” This would represent a 
rolling load on the bridge of 2,084 tons. In regard to the 
ascertaining of the movements of the cantilevers, the following 
interesting passage from a recent paper by the resident engineer 
in one of the scientific journals may be quoted :— 

“When the southern or now fixed arm of the Queensferry 
cantilever had been built out sufficiently to enter the recess in 
the masonry pier at that point, it became possible to ascertain 
exactly the longitudinal and transverse alteration of position 
in the former due to changes of temperature, and a simple 
apparatus was made use of to register these, so long as the end 
of the cantilever was free to move. ‘To the lower plate of the 
last bottom member a board about 18 inches square was fixed. 
Upon this was secured a sheet of drawing paper. Attached to 
the masonry was a bracket of timber, through which a pencil, 
with its point resting on the paper, was passed, free to move 
vertically, but rigidly fixed otherwise. As the cantilever end, 
affected by temperature, moved about, the pencil marked on 
the paper the character and extent of this movement. The 
diagrams are specially interesting as being drawn by a giant 
arm, 670 feet in length, and weighing about 5,oco tons. The 
maximum movements observed were regulated on June 21 and 
22, 1889, when that transversely was 5:2 inches, and longitudi- 
nally 1'1 inch, the shade temperature ranging at the time from 
53 degrees to 71 degrees Fahr.” 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


Annual Dinner. 
THE forty-second anniversary dinner in aid of the funds of this 
Institution took place on Thursday, the 7th inst., at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall. The chair was occupied by Mr. James W. 
Hobbs, J.P. (Mayor of Croydon), president of the Institution, 
and there were also present Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Master of the Carpenters’ Company), Sir George Chubb, Mr, 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its Appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Hxhibitions, Churches, Pews, watch Dea Theatre 
Ww 


Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factorigs, 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrate the po: hi 

_ lasts abe Hd ane wood itself, pee 
revents Dry Rot and decay in h i . 

It Koes not crack, peel, or rub off, ob Mpen 


Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
Also for rendering ‘Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva= 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose, 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities, The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid are used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
From Messrs, M AXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester : Dec ber 28 1887 il Saints, Manchester ; November 22, 1887. 
Dhatd . ; “Te er A . DEAR Sins.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
©IR8,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works 


Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which tlssca on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
of the Royal Jubj Ieee : that both your‘ Aquol”’ Paint,and also your ‘*Pyrodene’’ Fireproof Paint, have given grect 
yal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results, 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
To Messrs. Griffith Br 7 I 
. Gri 8 bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can apply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almcet 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are es fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure, 
We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros, & Co., London. 8. ¢C. LOWE & SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ « PYRODENE” FIR Fee 
PITS, oRYRODENE” FIREPROOFING | COMPANY, Limited 
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HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
SURVEYORS, 
ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, 


And all interested in this most important matter, are invited to call 
and inspect the 


MODEL © DURHAM HOUSE-DRAINAGE SYSTEM, 


NOW ON VIEW AT 
86 WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 


This system of House-Drainage, which has been invented and made famous by Mr. Cates W. Duruay, C.E., 
Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers of New York, is really a common-sense application of obvious 
means to secure a result of vital importance. 

It is a Drainage apparatus constructed with wrought-iron pipes and heavy cast-iron fittings of special shapes 
compactly screwed together. 

This apparatus, when erected in a building, is 


STEAM-TIGHT, ELASTIC UNDER PRESSURE, AND PRACTICALLY INVULNERABLE, 


It has been perfected by several years of extensive practical experience in the United States of America, 
and has received the approval of leading Civil and Sanitary Engineers and Architects of that country. 

It is equally applicable to large and small buildings. The Government of the United States have used 
it for their new Pension Buildings and Naval Hospital. The Pullman Palace Car Company introduced this 
system into their small mechanics’ houses in the city of Pullman about eight years ago. 

It is a significant fact that the DEATH-RATE of this city, according to the Report of Doctor OSCAR 
DE WOLFE, Commissioner of Health, Chicago, before the American Institute of Architects, was only about seven 
per thousand per annum— 


THE LOWEST OF ANY GITY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


and less than one-half that of the City of Hyde Park situate but three miles distant. The said report states that the 
average death-rate of American cities is over three times that of Pullman, and the average death-rate of the world 
is 32 out of every 1,000 persons. 

A list of buildings already furnished with this system of House-Drainage can be had on application, which 
will serve to indicate the adaptation of the system and the favour it has obtained. 

It is accepted and endorsed by leading Engineers and Architects in the United States as the very best system 
of House-Drainage which can be produced with known materials. 

It is applicable alike to new and old buildings; and its adoption effectually 
prevents the distribution through the house of Sewer Gas, in itself a generator of 
fevers and zymotic diseases. 

The reputation of the system and its approval by such Engineers as JOSEPH P. DAVIS and RUDOLPH 
HERING, and EDWARD S. PHILBRICK and FREDERICK GRAFF, who are known to be foremost men in 
their profession and who have used and recommended the He guarantee its favourable reception and adoption 
by the better class of builders, 
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George Plucknett, J.P. (treasurer of the Institution), Mr. 
Steere, Mr. H. H. Bartlett, Captain Dibley, Mr. T. F. Ryder, 
Mr. J. H. Colls, Mr. W. Robertson, Mr. T. G. Smith, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. R. L. Curtiss, Mr. Thomas Stirling, and other 
friends of the Institution, the whole company numbering 
about 170. 

The Chairman first proposed the toast of “Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal 
Family.” 

Mr. H. H. Bartlett gave “The Army, Navy, and Reserve 
Forces,” Major Britton responding for the Army and Navy, 
and Colonel Banister Fletcher for the Reserve'Forces. 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of the evening, 
“ Success to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution.” He stated 
that since the foundation of the Institution 142 men and 
102 women had been elected as pensioners, making a grand 
total of 344, whom they might claim to have rescued from 
serious anxiety and poverty. At present there were 24 men 
and 36 women on the fund. Some of those who had received 
benefit from the Institution had at one time been in great 
affluence, showing how necessary it was for those who were in 
prosperity to do all they could in the way of alleviating the 
, sufferings of those who had once stood in the same position. 
He supposed there was no trade which had more vicissitudes 
than the building trade. A builder might have many thousands 
of pounds honestly coming to him, but such was the peculiarity 
of this life that many delays seemed to crop up to force a man 
into a condition of things which was little short of appalling. 
Thus, though a considerable sum of money might be due to 
the builder, a fifty-pound bill returned might entail bankruptcy 
and ruin, That being the case, it was astonishing that so 
many builders failed to support this most deserving charity. 
In this country there were a million and a half people engaged 
in the building trade ; and in London alone, according to the 
last census, no less than 224,000 people made their living by it. 
In London there were also 1,103 architects, 1,626 builders, and 
434 surveyors. Looking at the income of the Institution, he 
could not consider it as properly representative of the great 
industry in whose interest the fund was established, and he 
expressed the hope that the result of his appeal would be a 
substantial addition to the funds of the Institution. 

Mr. George Plucknett, J.P. (the treasurer), whose name was 
associated with the toast, replied on behalf of the Institution, 
remarking that if the builders of the metropolis would only 
subscribe in their prosperity, the anxiety on the part of the 
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committee would be relieved and many more pensioners could 
be elected. 

Mr. R. L. Curtiss (Mayor of West Ham) gave ‘The 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters,” to which Colonel 
Banister Fletcher (Master of the Company) responded. He 
stated that the Company was doing all in its power, by the 
establishment of technical schools and examinations, to advance 
the craft, and he hoped the builders themselves would give the 
work their help and countenance. 

Mr. A. Ritchie proposed “ The Health of the Chairman and 
President,” a toast which was received with acclamation. 

The Chairman briefly replied. 

Sir George Chubb gave “ The Architects and Surveyors,” to 
whose exceptional ability and perseverance he paid a warm 
compliment. 

Mr. Chatfeild Clarke responded, remarking that the great 
buildings of the metropolis showed that the architects were 
doing their best for London of the present day. He also 
teferred to the value of the surveyors, and the esteem in which 
they are held. 

Mr. W. H. Gibson proposed “The Vice-Presidents, 
Committee, and Stewards,” to which Messrs. W. Shepherd and 
C. Bussell responded. 

“The Ladies” having been given, the proceedings came to 
a close. ' sire : 

In the course of the evening subscriptions to the amount of 
g12/. were first announced, of which sum 674Z. appeared in the 

resident’s list. A further appeal from the chair realised 
another So/, and the Chairman intimated, amidst applause, 
that he would make up the amount to 1,090/, 


THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


IT is suggested by Mr. John Aird, M.P., that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to consider and report upon the 
labour question, The difficulties, he says, now continually 
arising between the employers and the employed ought to be 
settled with greater ease, with some mutual confidence, and 
without that exhibition of ill-feeling unfortunately now existing. 
The evidence taken and the recommendations made by the 
Commission would be of great use when the question comes 
forward for consideration in Parliament ; certainly it will have 
to be dealt with, and at an early period of the session. The 
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* Cast-Iron Glase.’” 
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“They anewer admirably in every respect” 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, 


(Chairman—J, SPENCER BALrour, M.P. 


“London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
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ir, GLAZED TILES, 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Baek for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. LEW. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp, 


Specimens of Urnamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. SPIERS & POND 8 Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


HALLIDAY'’S “CLAPTON” GAS LIGHTS. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF GAS LIGHTING 
FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


A FEW SAMPLES OF ABBREVIATED TESTIMONIALS. 
‘ Neither before or since have we seen anything to equal them” .. bi a 6 
“ The ‘ Clapton’ in our shop window has given us great satisfaction ” 


“The saving in Gas for eighteen months is over £30 and a much better light td . 
** A marvellous improvement in our Church and School ” ‘ ‘a ats 


“ The ‘ Claptons’ in our shop windows give us complete satisfaction”  .. 
“ The fourteen ‘Claptons’ for the new Schools give me every satisfaction” 
“We have fixed nearly fifty in six months, and feel we can not do bettec”’ 
“ The nineteen ‘ Claptons’ in our new store premises are excellent” +e 
“ As to the ‘ Clapton Lights,’ nothing too good can be said about them” 
“The four Ventilating ‘ Claptons’ have proved eminently successful ” 

“ The ‘ Clapton Lights’ are a great success and grand attraction’’., 

“ Over two and a half times the light with the same 
“ We may fairly give you THE PALM for giving us the best Light” 

“ T only wish I had had your ‘ Clapton Lights’ in my works years ago” ., 
“ The ‘CLAPTONS’ at Richmond Road Chapel are most satisfactory ” 

“I very much like the ‘ Clapton Lights’ in my Lecture Room”  ., 

“The gas man says it must be the meter not registering” 
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. Mr. E, Jones, M.S A., Architect, Wrexham. 
. Messrs. John Curtis & Son, Shopfitters, Leeds, 


.«» Mr. J. Eltringham, Architect, Sunderland. 
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Royal Commission could consider the various suggestions that 
from time to time have been made for the appointment of 
arbitrators or courts of arbitration, inquiring also into the rules 
and constitution of the trade unions existing now in varied 
forms throughout the country, at the same time collecting 
useful information to further the passage through Parliament of 
the Employers’ Liability Act, a measure urgently needed in the 
interest especially of the working class. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTE, 


THE session of this Institute was opened at the hall in Great 
George Street, Westminster, on Monday, when the president, 
Mr. E. P. Squarey, delivered an address on different phases of 
the land question. The President, who was cordially welcomed, 
dealt with the circumstances which had adversely affected the 
value of agricultural land, such as the low condition of the 
barley crop and the low prices ruling for other cereals ; but he 
pointed with satisfaction to the facts that American supply and 
the area of wheat production did not increase, while the 
ability to consume in that country would be likely at no 
distant date to overtake production ; that Russia was, through 
the depreciation of the rouble, only able to meet Indian and 
American wheat competition; and that the enormously in- 
creasing gold supplies tended to higher prices. Moreover, it 
was shown there was a distinct marketable preference for home 
products in the way of meat—a fact he regarded as at once 
valuable and consolatory. He proceeded to say that it might 
be interesting to reflect upon the changes in \the commercial 
and political aspects of land as an investment, the alteration in 
sentiment in relation to land as a possession, and the gener- 
ally modified conditions which, since 1870, had arisen to affect 
the disposition to buy or sell land. The political agitation in 
relation to land and its tenure suggested possibilities as to how 
far the rights of property, as recognised in the past, might be 
dealt with or moderated in the future. Certainly the extreme 
views of the land nationalists and other kindred movements 
had not, happily, found favour with the great common-sense 
mind of the English people, and it was scarcely likely that 
these socialistic confiscating tendencies would largely commend 
themselves ; but their very existence was an element affecting 
the disposition to invest in a security which, of all others, was 
most coveted by those who had it not, and most open to attack. 


He proceeded to deal with the legislation of the last session in 
regard to land, and stated that with respect to the Board of 
Agriculture Act the Institute, to provide for the future educa: 
tion in forestry, to which a status had been given, had pre- 
pared acomplete system of special examination on the subject, 
as well as in sanitary science, land surveying, and in levelling. 
He also referred to the Arbitration Act, which he said would 
materially strengthen the hands of arbitrators, and many other 
subjects. On the motion of Mr. W. Matthews (of Birmingham), 
seconded by Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., thanks were voted to 
the President for his address. 


A SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM OF HEATING. 


Mr. S. T. AVELING of Rochester, apropos of the heating sys- 
tem of Mr, John Grundy, writes as follows :—Being very sensi- 
tive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy 
atmosphere, I quickly recognised the importance of this new 
method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in 
this city, and I was one of the first to adapt the valuable 
invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those 
rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when ground 
was of no particular value. It has large, airy passages and 
spaces which could not be warmed by ordinary means. When 
leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice- 
houses. The lead-light windows at all times admitted the air, 
and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now 
all this is changed. Mr. John Grundy fitted his heating apparatus, 
and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the 
drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering the house 
from the garden: these are warmed on their passage, and dis- 
charge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously 
enough, this is not the warmest part of the house. The heated 
air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. In the 
afternoon the upstairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm 
air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving 
a warm drawing-room for an icy cold bedroom is avoided. 
Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the 
windows and doors (as is the case when houses are warmed by 
ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from 
the inside of the house) there is a pressure of air outwards. The 
stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an 


———— 


“HEATING APPARATUS,” 


GRUNDY'S PATENTS 


PERFECT SUCCESS GUARANTEED THE MONEY REFUNDED. 
FROM SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, M.A,, A.R.A. 


I have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and easily controlled, and produces 
a genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. 

WINTER WARMTET AND COMEORT. 

Sir,—I was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Grundy” heating apparatus, Being very sensitive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
recognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in this city, and I was one of the first to 
adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when ground was of no particular value, It has large, airy passages and spaces which could 
not be warmed by ordinary means. When leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice-houses. The lead-light windows at all 
times admitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now all this is changed. Mr. John Grundy fitted his heating 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering the house from the 
garden ; these are warmed on their passage, and discharge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 
warmest part of the house. The heated air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. 

In the afternoon the upstairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving a 
warm drawing-room for an icy cold bedroom is avoided. Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as is 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
of air outwards. The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit, and this exit is the same crevices which would 
otherwise be a source of cold draughts, The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air; (2) warmth and comfort ; 
(3) absence of smoke, dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stove; (4) great economy of fuel for the heat given. There are now several 
churches and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard nothing but praise and satisfaction from those 
who have adopted it. Personally, I am very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much to the comfort of myself and family, and I have no 
other object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury, Mr. John Grundy, 80 Duncan 
Terrace, City Road, London, N., is the patentee, to whom all communications should be addressed.—S, T, AVELING.—Rochester, October 30. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED FROM CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, HOUSES, &c. &c. ESTIMATES FREE. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, LONDON, N, 
a: WORKS: TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER, ~ 
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exit and this exit is the same crevices which would otherwise 
be a source of cold draughts. The advantages of this excellent 
invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air ; (2) warmth and com- 
fort ; (3) absence of smoke, dirt, and dust, inseparable from 
the ordinary stove ; (4) great economy of fuel for the heat given. 
There are now several churches and chapels in this city and 
neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard 
nothing but praise and satisfaction from those who have 
adopted it, 


NEW LOCK AND WEIR FOR THE THAMES. 


THE local authorities of Richmond and Twickenham are once 
more exerting themselves with the view to an improvement of 
the river Thames within th€if districts between Teddington 
Lock and Isleworth Ferry. A period of fully twenty years has 
renee the agitation in favour of the construction of a 
lock and weir on the river in the neighbourhood of Richmond 
was first started. Various schemes have been under discussion 
from time to time, but no tangible progress has been made, 
consequent on the great opposition which has been raised, not 
only by the Thames Conservancy, but also in various other 
quarters. The promoters of the lock and weir project have 
expended much money in the past, but have been defeated 
again and again in their efforts to improve the condition of the 
river, which is so sorely needed at Richmond. The state of 
the Thames at low water is too well known to need any de- 
scription, ‘The dredging operations of the Conservators during 
recfit years have been by no means satisfactory to the boating 
community, and the existing mud banks are a great eyesore, 
and are certainly most prejudicial to the neighbourhood. A 
joint committee of the Richmond Vestry and the Twickenham 
Local Board has been quietly working, and with competent 
engineering help has now elaborated a scheme which has been 
received with no little favour. The committee propose to in- 
troduce into Parliament next session a Bill to authorise the 
inaking of a movable weir and foot-bridge across the Thames 
between the railway bridge at Richmond and the Rails Head 
Ferry at Isleworth. It will stand a little above the Naval 
School, and on the Middlesex side will be close to the point 
where the Isleworth Road joins the Ranelagh Drive. The 
bridge is to be carried by seven arches, each having a span of 
40 feet in the clear. Five of these arches are to be fitted with 
Stoney’s patent roller ‘sluices, so contrived that when they are 


opened they are stowed away under the platform of the bridge 
and out of sight. In one arch a lock will be constructed of the 
same size as Teddington Lock, so as to allow vessels to pass 
at all times of the tide. The corresponding arch will be fitted 
with rollers and cradles for the passage of small boats at such 
times as the sluices may be shut. The sluices, when open, will 
permit of vessels being passed freely through any of the five 
arches just as if no sluices had ever been placed there. The 
arches will be of a handsome design in cast-iron, and will give 
6 inches more than Richmond Bridge. The bridge will be 
15 feet wide, and will be approached by double staircases at 
each end, and, these staircases will not in any way encroach 
on the present. thoroughfares. ‘The five movable Sluices are 
intended to be shut down at half-ebb, so as to hold up sufficient 
water to furnish the river and preserve the beauty of the land- 
scape, and also to make it available for boating at all times. 
When the tide flows again to the top of the sluices the attendant 
will be able with four or five turns of a handle to open them all 
slightly, so as to avoid making any obstruction to the flowing 
tide, and in ten minutes he can lift the whole of them to the 
full height and stow them away under the bridge. The area of 
waterway provided will be 20 per cent, more than that under 
Richmond Bridge. 


COMMISSION FROM CONTRACTORS AND SUB- 
CONTRACTORS, 


ON Tuesday an appeal from the decision of Mr. Justice 
Grantham in the case Lucas & Son v. Handyside & Co. was 
heard before the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Lindley, and 
Lord Justice Lopes. The circumstances of the case were as 
follows :— 

In June, 1885, the plaintiffs contracted with the National 
Agricultural Hall Company for the erection of the building 
known as Olympia. In August, 1885, they sublet to the de- 
fendants the contract for the ironwork of the building at 
28,5007, It was agreed that the defendants should be paid 
monthly on the certificate of the architect to the company. 
The plaintiffs undertook to obtain the certificates and to pay 
the defendants monthly 90 per cent. of the money found due to 
them, subject to a cash discount of 23 per cent. to be paid by 
the defendants to the plaintiffs ; the remaining 10 per cent. was 
to be retained by the plaintiffs until the conclusion of the con- 
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tract. The defendants were to be at liberty, if the plaintiffs 
made default in payment, to suspend the works and determine 
the contract, and in July, 1886, there being a deadlock between 
the company, the plaintiffs, and the defendants, the latter put 
an end to the contract of August, 1885. The defendants then 
entered into a contract direct with the company to complete 
the works, and the plaintiffs consented to this on condition of 
receiving from the defendants, when they had received the 
balance due to them, the same profit by way of discount that 
they would have received under the contract between them- 
selves and the defendants of August, 1885. At Christmas, 1886, 
the works were completed, but the company were largely in 
arrears in their payments, and in April, 1887, a petition was 
presented to wind up the company. A meeting of its creditors 
was then held, and an arrangement was accepted by all the 
creditors to take 55. in the pound in cash and the remainder in 
B debentures. The defendants received debentures to the ex- 
tent of 2,700/., and gave a receipt in satisfaction, It was ad- 
mitted that the debentures were entirely worthless, there being 
a prior mortgage on the property for 100,000/. In January, 
1888, the petition for winding up, which had been taken off the 
file, was re-presented, and the company is now being wound 
up. The present action was brought by the plaintiffs to recover 
the percentage on the balance alleged to have been paid to the 
defendants by the company. The defendants contended that 
the 2} per cent. did not become due until they had received 
the money due to them, and that as they had only received 
these worthless debentures they were not bound to pay the 
percentage as though they had been paid in cash. Mr. Justice 
Grantham gave judgment for the plaintiffs, and the defendants 
appealed. 

The Court allowed the appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls said that the contract made between 
the plaintiffs and the defendants in August, 1885, meant that 
the 2$ per cent. which was to be given by the defendants to the 
plaintiffs was really a discount for cash. It was most important 
for the defendants to be paid monthly, and in order to induce 
the plaintiffs to do so they had agreed to pay this discount. It 
was, however, obvious that the 23 per cent. so to be paid was a 
profit to the plaintiffs. Then in consequence of default in their 
monthly payments the defendants determined the contract, as 
they had a right to do, and entered into a new contract with the 
company, which was then in a shaky condition. Inorder to obtain 
the plaintiffs’ consent to the company entering into this agree- 
ment with the defendants, an arrangement was come to between 
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the plaintiffs and the defendants by which the defendants agreed 
to pay to the plaintiffs the same rate of profit as was provided 
to be paid to them by the contract of August. That meant, no 
doubt, the 2} per cent., and there was no condition as to 
monthly payment. The profit, therefore, was to be on the 
whole money, if it was paid, although it might not be paid in 
monthly payments. But the arrangement was that the pay- 
ment of the profit was to be made when the defendants had 
received the balance due to them for the ironwork. ‘That 
ineant if and when they received that balance. The question 
now arose whether the defendants had ever received that 
balance. It was admitted that 28,269. had become due to them. 
It was obvious that they had not received that sum in money— 
that they had not been paidit. But it was said that, because they 
had agreed to accept 5s. in the pound and certain debentures 
which were, in fact, utterly worthless, they had received the 
balance because there had been an accord and satisfaction ot 
their debt. But when a creditor agreed to accept a less sum 
than was due to him, that was no accord and satisfaction of his 
debt, and when a number of creditors, in order to bolster up 
the debtor, agreed to such an arrangement as this, it was their 
mutual promise that made the arrangement binding, and there 
was no accord and satisfaction between each creditor and the 
debtor. Could it possibly be said, then, that the defendants 
had received the balance because they had got 5s. in the pound 
and these worthless debentures? In his opinion “balance” 
meant the balance in cash, and since the defendants had never 
received that, the 2} per cent. upon it never became due from 
the defendants to the plaintiffs. 

Lord Justice Lindley delivered judgment to the same effect, 

Lord Justice Lopes concurred. 


GRIMSBY NEW CEMETERY. 


AT this cemetery, which has just been dedicated, the buildings, 
&c., have been executed by Messrs. J. M. Thompson & Son, of 
Louth, from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
E, W. Farebrother, F.R I.B.A., architect, Grimsby. They con- 
sist of two chapels, entrance lodge, waiting-room, lavatories, 
mortuary, and entrance gates and piers facing Scartho Road. 
The chapels, which are built of thin red bricks with Ancaster 
stone dressings, size 33 feet by 20} feet, have richly moulded 
stone chancel arches, and octagon apse ends, and are of graceful 
proportion, with open timbered roofs and three-light lancet 
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windows, separated by stone shafts and moulded caps and October 29. 
bases. Each chapel is entered by the public from a covered 17037. Clarence M. Stiner, for “Improvements in and 
porch, with stone seats on either side for the accommo- connected with locks.” : 
dation of bearers. On the corresponding side of the chapels | 17057. George Henry Mulliss, for “ Improvements in rack- 
small vestries, 10 feet by 8 feet, are located. The furni- | pulleys for roller-blinds.” 
ture is all of pitch pine, consisting of Pugin seats for the 17065. Francis Daniel Taylor, for “Improvements in or 
mourners and public, carved reading-desks, and turning connected with moulding or casting, and in moulds therefor.” 
biers, the latter being placed in the centre of each chapel. 17067. Charles Dake Rogers, for “ Improvements in wood 
The tower and spire rises to a total height of 80 feet, and is a | screws.” ge 
pretty example of the style, having handsome flying buttresses, 17,094. Thomas James, for “ Improvements in windows and 
stone cornice, and carved diaper ornament ; the spandrels over , casings.” 
the central archway (which forms a covered porch for hearses), October 30. 
roof corbels of chapels, &c., being particularly well designed. 17186, Israel Edelbaum, for “ Improvements in and relating 


to chimney-cowls.” 
_ 17188, David Walker, for “An improved brake and restart- 
ing apparatus for tramcars, carriages, waggons, or other 
vehicles.” 

17192. Henry Charles Board, for ‘ The improvement in the 
construction of roofs and sides of buildings, especially those 
used for horticultural purposes.” 


The windows are all glazed with stained-glass of varied designs, 
that of the windows of apsidal ends being of appropriate figure 
subjects, viz. SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, St. Peter 
and St. Paul; and at the west ends are introduced the borough 
arms on the central lights, and on either side Alpha and 
Omega, signifying the beginning and the end. The style of 
the work is Early English. The entrance-lodge, waiting-rooms, 


| 
&c., are treated in the half-timbered style of architecture. 
October 31. 


17243. Emil Hollanders, for “An improvement in door locks.” 
17280. Luke Blumer and James Tait, for “ Improvements 
in lime-kilns.” 


The lodge consists of office and porter’s residence ; adjacent to 
the same will be found the waiting-room and ladies’ and gentle- 
mens’ lavatories. A suitable mortuary and workmen’s shelter 


has been erected in a distant part of the cemetery. November 1 
mber I. 


17299. Robert Aitken, for “Improved method of making 
double-hung sash-windows open inwards like a door.” 

17332. Frederick Faulkner White and Frederick Faulkner 
White, for ‘‘A combined door easer and fastener.” 

17342. Richard Arundell, for “Improvements in kitchen 
ranges,” 


PATENTS, 


This List of Patenis i3 comptled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


October 28. 


16990. William Henry Bond, for “Improvements in the Peat : 
Jatin ane manufacture at keys for locks oa for other pur- 17421. Edward Aickin Grove, for “ Improvements in means 
poses.” or apparatus for raising, lowering, and sustaining the window 


: : ; ” 
17002, John Saunders Stevens and Charles George Major, sashes of railway and other carriages. 
for “ Improvements in Spring hinges for doors.” , | To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
17032. Henry Harris Lake, for ‘Improvements in portable Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
scaffolds for use in building and similar operations.” (Axel | Building matters, Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Sevdor Nygren, Sweden.) Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


SNIDER ma,:Z-:,_,_:_,:,......._.__ 


November 2. 

17381. Peter Beveridge, for “An invention to facilitate the 
cleaning and repairing of sash windows, which he will call ‘The 
Combination.’” 

17382. William Smith Rhoades and John William Rhoades, 
for “ The prevention of down-draughts in chimneys,” 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 22, 1889. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Conway.—Nov. 29.—A Premium of 50/. is offered for the 
best scheme of drawing a Water Supply from Cowlyd Lake. 
Mr. T. E. Parry, Clerk, Conway. 
WORKINGTON.—Nov. 28.—Plans are invited for an Addi- 
tion to Board School. Mr. John Dand, Clerk to the School 
Board, Workington. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMERSHAM.—Nov. 30.—For Building Vagrant Wards at 
the Workhouse. Mr. Henry Bedford, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Amersham. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—For Building Forty Cottages. 
The Surveyor, Brynn Hall Collieries, near Wigan. 

AUCHINBLAE.—Nov. 26.—For Building Public School. 
Mr. John Sim, Architect, 160 High Street, Montrose. 


SS eee 


BIRKENHEAD.—Dec. 3.—For Construction of Goods Shed, 
Hydraulic Engine Shed, Offices, &c., and Providing Hydraulic 
Engines, Pumps and Cranes. Mr. W. G. Scott, CE, Central 
Station, Liverpool. 

BURNTISLAND.—Nov. 28.—For Building Public School, 
Binnend. Mr. Robert Little, Architect, 48 Townsend Place, 
Kirkcaldy. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Nov. 30.—For Extension of Board 
Schools. Mr. Reginald Churchill, Architect, St. Paul’s Square, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

CARDIFF.—Nov. 25.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel at 
Cathays. Mr, J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN.—Nov. 30.—For Alterations at Workhouse. 
Mr. R. Browne, 5 Hall Street, Carmarthen. 

Grimspy.—Nov. 23.—For Erection of Blacksmiths’ Shops 
for the Steam Trawling Company. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, 
Architect, Victoria Street, Grimsby. 

HApDLEY.—Nov. 29.—For Enlarging Wesleyan Chapel, 
Building School, Classrooms, &c. Mr. Bullock, Architect, 
Wellington, Salop. 


HaAirax —Dec. 2.—For Building Three Houses, Mr. 
James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 
HEBBURN.—Dec. 10.—For Cemetery Lodge, &c. Mr. 


F. West, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Hebburn. 

HEREFORD.—Nov. 30.—For Building: Schoolhouse and 
Remodelling Kingstone School. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, 
Architects, Hereford. 

HIPpPERHOLME.—Dec. 3.—For Brewery Tower, Covered 
Yard, Store Cellars and Retaining Walls. Messrs. Jackson & 
Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

JaRRow.—Dec. 3.—For Building Boundary Wall 
Recreation Grounds. Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surveyor. 

KEIGHLEY.—Nov. 22.—For Building Detached House. 
Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, North Street, Keighley. 


Leeps.—Nov. 23.—For Building St. Aidan’s Schools. 
Messrs. Chorley & Connon, Architects, 15 Park Street, Leeds. 


LEICESTER.—Nov. 28.—For Additional Bedrooms in Ad- 
ministrative Block of Fever Hospital. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 

LoNpDON.—Dec. 9.—For Erection of Lodge and Store 
Buildings, Clissold Park. Office of the Architect to the 
London County Council, Spring Gardens. 

MILES PLATTING.—Nov. 26.—For Building Offices at 
Stores Department for the Railway Company. Mr. J. H. 
Stafford, Secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
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ORKNEY.—Nov. 26.—For Repairing Church and Manse 
Walls. Mr. T. S. Peace, Architect, Kirkwall. 
POCKLINGTON.—Nov. 23.—For Building Two Houses and 


Shops. Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, 
Beverley. 
PoRTHCAWL.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. E. A. 


Lansdowne, Architect, 26 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

PuDsEY.—Nov. 27.—-For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, Architects, Idle. 

SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 4.—For Building Board School, Neep- 
send. Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, Architect, 73 Surrey Street, 
Sheffield. 

SKIPTON.— Nov. 
Teachers’ Residence at Lothersdale. 
ton, Skipton. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 25.—For Building Board School and 
Cookery-room, Hendon. Mr. T. W. Bryers, Clerk to the 
School Board, Sunderland. 

SWANSEA.—Dec. 2.—For Building Church at Morriston. 
Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

TODMORDEN.—Dec. 2.—For Additions, &c., to All Saints’ 
School, Harley Wood. Mr. W.S. Varley, Architect, 15 Rich- 
mond Terrace, Blackburn. 


30.--For Building Board School and 
Mr. G, Trenwith, Carle- 


TENDERS. 


BIRMINGHAM. itt, 
For Building Post Office at Aston Manor, Birmingham, for the 


BINBROOK. 
For Erection of Farm-buildings and Two Cottages on the Par- 
sonage Farm, Binbrook, Lincolnshire. 


H.W. Clark, Louth. : . ‘ : -£695 0 oO 
Thompson & Sons, Louth c “ = = 670820 FG 
F. Parker, Binbrook : ° ‘ : . 660 0 o 
H. W. Thompson, Binbrook . : . . 646 11 oO 
H. MAULTBY, Binbrook (accepted ,. . » 630 0 o 


BISHOPWEARMOUTH. 
For Levelling the Surface of the recent Cemetery Extension, 
Bishopwearmouth, Mr. D, BALFOUR, Engineer, Houghton- 


le-Spring. 
P. Gleeson, Sunderland. ‘ : . £1,265 o Oo 
G. Smith, Newcastle, , ‘ . - 80315 Oo 
G. Moir, Ryhope . : : : . » 720 0 GO 
J. Goldsbrough, Chester-le-Street . ; ‘$63 2455 
T. Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring . : . 537 © @o 
R. HUDSON, JUN., Sunderland (accepted) . 510 0 ©& 
J. Robson & Sons, Hexham , : ' « 348 979 oO: 
Engineer’s estimate ° ° ° : » 557 8 Ih 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

For Construction of Store under Pier Abutment, for the 
Bournemouth Commissioners. Mr. F. W. LAcEy, 
Surveyor, Bournemouth. 

Joseph White, Bournemouth ., 4 « »ahiggico o 
BRADFORD. 

For Building Six Houses and Shop, Hillside Terrace. 

J. H. Dixon, Architect, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 
Accepied Tenders. 


My.. 


UP TO 4,000 CANDLES. 


. . . . e e e . i} e ° @) Oo ©) 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 4 Spe epa te $ ; ; : ; sets Ag 
FN. Stephens 2 £ P . ‘ - £2,891 0 © E. Jones, plasterer A : ° ‘ ° «, 90. 0 10 
woes! LASS p : i ; ; ¢ nee on G. Leavers, plumber . : : . : e.. 150220 ano: 
Bind aa i i : 3 ; PP BRAT RO +O Thornton Bros., slater . ' . . . 1/* 35-5050 
J. Barnsley & Son . : . : ‘ 102) 587 10220 
J. Biggs . d : : . : , . 2,576 16 8! For Building Twelve Houses, Ventnor Street. Mr. G. C, 
R. M. Hughes . ° 3 ° : : <2 57 Late LO GAMBLE, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. 
Jones & Mason. - A : é : ee 10 Oa) H. Peel,mason C C : : - £1,078 o © 
Bradney & Co. . : F A c 4 0 hae O © T. Farrar & Son, joiner . . ‘ ‘ . 372 0 O 
E. Grimes . ‘ ° ‘ . : sar. 209 Ono J. Laycock, plasterer < ' ‘ ‘ : 93 0 O 
G. Trentham . : : : : ° 12,27 OO Hill & Nelson, slater ® e 8 re 66 0 Oo 
B. WHITEHOUSE (accepled) . ; - 02) 24T Yo Flo M. Slinger, plumber . ‘ : s : ; 59 3 oC 
G. Squires . : : : : : ‘ TAZ 18494 5 J. Pullan, painter. : ° i“in% ' 23 10 oO 
THE 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS “LEY BI eS IRR 3 er. | 
STIMATES allWwor. ells’ Patents. i —— Bain = ‘i aa fh, 
OR WIRING ONLY} "cvex"| poRTABLE LIGHT from OIL : | 
a | 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
STRODE & Co, {izsebauechneerroazc} LONDON, 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO, 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRy Squarg, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually | 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering | 
._, Professions. | 
Estimates by return of post. 
LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY.? 
fron ep oe Eptete eecurtd wie secrecy api despatch 
. . nventions de 
Bold, or worked upon Royalty. bet atalino) amet pe 
TELEGRAPHIC ADD: 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


Over 2,000 ‘Wells Lights” now in use. 


Beceae so 


NN Ifpezece 
SONA 
—————————— Ss Qorp 
i NO FRNSE VANE HS 


] 


ILLUSTRATION OF SMALL HAND PATTERN LAMP. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


at PARIS anpD HAMBURG EXHIBITIONS, 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


SILVER MEDALS (rut HIGHEST AWARD) 


International Exhibition, 


Prices and Particulars of large power ‘‘ Wells Lights” on application. 


fh 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 


London, 1862, 


Buttermere Lake), 


“Model Dwelling,’ New- 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


castle Exhibition, 1887, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
ES SX) , 
ip62 Wy 
tia) 
CAUSA 4 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THR SECRETARY, 


So 


EACH LAMP IS 


BEWARE of unworked-out imitations of the ‘* Wells Light”’ 
being substituted, which can only bring trouble and discredit 
m on this system of Lighting. 
THIS is the only Lamp which has stood the test of the Market. 


a Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
GUARANTEED. pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 


Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

‘ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


; A. C. WELLS & CO,, 
/1054 Midland Road, St. Paneras, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—CARNARVON ST., CHEETHAM, MANCHESTER. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HASTINGS. LONDON—continued. : 

For Construction of Main Sewers, Storm-water Outfall, Weir, | For Erection of Central Offices, for the Institute of ice 
Penstock Chamber, and Works in Connection, Queen’s Accountants in England and Wales, at Co pe tree 
Road, Hastings. Mr. P. H. PALMER, Borough Engineer, Buildings, Moorgate Street. Mr. JOHN ae 
Town Hall, Hastings. F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities by Mr. R. c Gleed. 

G. Osenton, Westerham . o haees ' 540,050% O..0 Dove le “es : : ' 3 , . 2 ee 7 a 
Ly Bottems, Upper Tooting’ ©. 1s. ©. o 8570+ 0.0}! Moster&Dicksees, «4 +2 OF - a 53057 oe 
Wo Piper é& Son, Hastinvs|..) +". * «279s 40,500". o'- 0 |) CUDNE RAR 07 ey a wg et tS pets ye 
Waichiins. St. Leonards «25. 1 aes 8, 10.206) GO Pe mOWdowe eT. Pia Be Bis = 4 HUES Fi10.24, pints oe 
Malvbongley & Co, Crawley. yas se 7420 10 0 | ye ey: Greenwood sa + MEMS Gs. 24,50 pee 
G. BELL, Tottenham (accepted) 1. « +» 6,985 0 0 pian eee COP Weyl Sey tots. Ee ee Cee 
e 6 a 8 8 a e ’ 

W. Schofield, London, 4 : : Or 7 ONO Peialcan ) Lae ie aa 

LINCOLN. Bissett & Sons, Sheffield MEcins> fice .227900s00 nm. O 

For Erection of a Shed in connection with the Cake Mill, | For Additions to Dairy Farm, Stanhope Road, Hornsey Lane, 
Waterside South, Lincoln, for Messrs. Doughty, Son & for Mr. J. F. Spencer. Mr. HENRY S. TyACK, Architect, 
Richardson. 6 Duke Street, Adelphi. 

Mipceeeroucnion . 1.) s | s * doan Aa AaljG00,-0, 0 }| w Mattock Bros, .) igs 6 Og HIRI UL AG77p iota 
J. M. Harrison . ‘ - : Pao nie ta SOMO @ O Hayworth & Sons ‘ » Tia ; : - 697° 4011 0 
Lansdown & Son , : . : 5 + 01,740 .O550 Burman & Sons . : 4 . : . . 699 0 O 
H.S.& W. Close , : ‘ anid .* 7 1,026, .0, 0 P. M. Kessels . . . : : . 626 8 o 
C. Sands . : : : : “ : perl SO2anO. O F, VOLLER, Wood Green (accepted) . ; » 579 09 9 
Wright & Sons e e ° . r) a » 1,539 0 0 LONG DITTON. 
G.Cowen. . «su ww 1,534 0 OF} For Carrying-out the Hook, Southboro, and Long Ditton 
J. W. HARRISON (accefted) . e ° » 1,383 0 0 Sewerage. Mr. WILLIAM H. Hope, Engineer, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

LIVERSEDGE. J. W.J.& Neave , : ; : ; oy, 13,005 nOue O 

ForjBuilding Villa Residence, Leeds Road, Liversedge. Mr. W. Neave & Son . . ’ ° : . 13,819 18 9 
ALFRED E. RHODES, Architect, Union Street, Heckmond- Holme & King ad ees eet ce se STs tL ewO 
wike,. T. Adams ; . a ’ . ° 0 EZ 77 ~..1 7, 

Accepted Tenders. fon’ Mackdy 21gee i. dh AUT, caite Mizz s6rii8 § 
G. Horsfall, Liversedge, masons’ work. Wo |reBottecIavisore (iety om F 9G.) 2, 55959010 0 
W. & T. Milnes, Heckmondwike, joiner. E. & W. Iles . 4 , 5 : » 11,899 0 © 
J. B. Greenwood, Heckmondwike, plasterer. SeRavanash . 4. fe ta | MANES eee Bix 
‘W. Furness, Hightown, Liversedge, plumber. L. Bottoms : ‘ : : . : 11,3322, 040 
J. M. Thornton, top of Heckmondwike, slater. B. Cooke & Co... wigs . . ° « 10,579 9 9 
W. CUNLIFFE ( Drovisionally accepted) . » 10,421 0.0 

LONDON —continued. LONG EATON. 

For Repairs, Alterations, and Shop Fittings at No. 51 Upper | For Two Sewage Sludge-presses, with Fittings and Connections, 
George Street, Bryanston Square, W., for Mr. A Todd. Sludge-receivers, Air-compressor, with Engine complete ; 
Mr. WILLIAM A. Burr, M.S.A., Architect, 65 Chancery also Air-receiver, Lime-mixer, Cake-waggon, &c. Mr. J. 
Lane, W.C. , SHELDON, Surveyor, Market Place, Long Eaton. 

stevens Bros... 2. os 1. 2+ .+ .»£319 0 O| Manlove, Alliott & Co . . . . . . £627 0 0 
LARKE & SON, 44 Fore Street, E.C. (accepied) 290 0 0] GopDaRD, MASSEY & WARNER (accepted) 530 0. 0 


WB \n@m;=;MMmEmM| |; ; Mm EAMES MAS OOO 
S£LOOR BOARDS 94 


THE 


“MET 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE, 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(2s TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


, ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATE NT. 

_ By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor ig fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz> or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern, Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c, Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished for dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floorslaid on deal orold floors, withspecial glue andsecret nailed 
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RITPPLEMENT 
LONG HEATON —continued. PAISLEY. 

For Sludge Press-House and Appurtenances, for the Long | For Construction of a Filter-bed and Measuring-well at 
Eaton Local Board. Mr. JOHN SHELDON, Surveyor, Market Craigenfeoch Filters, Johnstone, for the Paisley Water 
Place, Long Eaton. Commissioners. Mr. ROBERT SHARP, Master of Works, 

J. Attenboro, Nottingham 4 ; : .£466 0 o County Buildings, Paisley. 

F. Perks, Long Eaton |. 4 ; A ;' 465 ho 0 D. M‘Vey, Paisley . ° : B - £1,297 0 o 
G. Youngman, Long Eaton .. . : SATE 49%,0 W. Jaffrey & Sons, Jolinstotie “ : ; . 1030 m0 a 
Wolston, Stamford . one ees : : ATG F8d50 J. M. M‘Leod & Co, Glasgow . ; : 7 892 0 © 
Sy Poxon, Long Eaton = s } SATO tI2en0 J. Bowes, Paisley . A : 5 é 885 6 »B 
Rose & Dight, Long Eaton , ; , 49380 re) Black & Eadie, Johnstone o % : F . . 883 i ee 
J. BRown, Long Eaton (accepted) . 4 JES SsipoRe J. J. Wardrop, Lochwinnoch . . ) 627 dae 
Surveyor’s estimate . ee aA : : 434 0 0 J. M‘KENDRICK & SON, Johnstone (accepted) 826 8 o 

NOTTINGHAM. ete PORTHCAWL. 
For Erection and Completion of Semi-detached Villa Resi- | For Building Two Houses and Shops, Porthcawl. Mr, 
dences, situate on the Gregory Boulevard, for Mr. Alder- PHILLIP P. THOMAS, Architect and Surveyor, Bridgend. __ 
man Blackburn. Mr. GILBERT S. DouGHTy, C.E., Archi. | Wm. Francis, Bridgend 007, 
tect, 14 Fletcher Gate, Nottingham. Chas. James, Porthcawl 0. 0. 1,400 2 210 
Bell & Sons, Nottingham. . . . .£2,367 0 0 Soest ee Pea ye .- ae ae 
Dennett & Ingle, Nottingham , ; : ay op Ono ’ § : é Pay b 
Rinetsontee Pee Neruehen : ; ‘ kes ono J. WILLIAMS, Pontypridd (accepted ) : . 1,090 0 ® 
T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . : ; : Lsie2d0 Moho Wm. Jones, Aberdare ee = : . 1,050 0 © 

ilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham . , : SOUTHPO Tr. 
‘i Adams, Nottingham eS, i ; ; ; : Bie = , For Supply of 300 Cast-iron Sink Boxes, with perforated hinged 
J. Cooper, Nottingham . ; : é . 2,195 oun covers, &c, fot the Southport Corporation. Mr. W.. 
E. Hind, Nottingham. RE SEE ae Loco a0 CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor. 
Barlow & Whittaker, Nottingham . | 2,150 0 o| J: McCrossan, Liverpobt ". 4. | fe) eae 
J. H. Clarke, Nottingham . .  «  . 2,068 o of JE. Palmer, Birmingham . . . . ee 
Bening Notinghams ys on ia0i8 908 || el SSeS cnc 

: rabtr : 

j. TURTON, Old Basford (ac cepted) . F <5 il, O50..1039 0 HO Bean Wailldgborough a 


For Extension. of Nave, Pulling-down and Rebuilding of 1 Thack Huntined ; 
Chancel, with other Works at St. Paul’s Church, Hyson Bayliss & & ay, ig ; 
Green. Mr, GILBERT S. DOUGHTY, Architect, Nottingham. J. Ball, Ornskires ; 

Gilbert & Gabbitass, pa ena A : Pine 120 I. Robinson, Sheffield . ; : : 


w a 

uw Ww 
4HN00000000 60 
220000000009 


esb 


oS) : 
W. Henson, Nottingham . , : : ee Hert cevopove) J. Monk, Préston 4 ’ ; ; . - 
EoH mds Nottingham Ds s+ 4 4 + 1010 © O| Seddon & Blundell, Southport ; 30 
j. J. Adams, Nottingham. .. .. . . 1,010 0 0| ‘WooproFFE & Co., Rugeley (accepted) : 29 
B. Keeling, Nottingham ; : : ° : 998 0 oO WELLINGBOROUGH. 
ee & Rename ic? ‘oma + 2 | 6-990 © © ler Construction of Roads, Footpaths, Sewers, Manholes, &c., 
et ee ie ae ane dee ? ‘ ¢ 22a a 2 on the Midland Road Estate, for Mr. C. J. K. Woolstom 
is TERA ts 2) OLE SDA ID : ; Pee ore Mr. E. SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough. 
JOSEPH TURTON, Old Basford (accepted) ‘ 050. 40° 0 E Bebe & Sone ‘ , ; : ; . £483 10 0 
For Alterations to Residence, Claremont, for Mr. Robert G. Henson . : ; : 2 ° : » 455 9 90 
Pinder. Mr. GILBERT S. DoUGHTY, C.E, Architect. R. Marriott . A : A ; 3 - » 441 0 0 
J. J. ADAMS (accepted) : ; : . £105 0 oO J. Underwood . : : : : : ae oO 


[AM SYPHON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO HM. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


MILTON SYER; mancractonee, 06 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E; 


REZE: REARVEL OF TELE: AGE (PATENTED). 


A paying investment for pro- . 
fessional and business men, \ ill rit mit he “ayaey of 
Bave its cost every month. Fac is we rye onoing ; nd ve f 
‘ its wor conomy, and use to 
fini, Sopiebratealiy "on Rept ny no 
black ink. No stencil. No wet for circulars, price lists, notices, 
parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
portable, cheap Always ready 
‘for use. The only Ap paratus by 
which copies of type wriling can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from 30s. 


Retail of all Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFAOTURERS — 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


Retail Meiablianiton Gorin eee 
DTS s— 
Where full particulars can be nD ae (Holborn a nBe ae BISHOPSGATE on “WITHIN. 


music, &c. 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci-- 
tications, and quantities, as ac- 
tual results ot lithography are 
obtained. 


To solicitors for Bb adie J 
documents, &2., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes, 
business cards, and other kinds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions being fac- 
simile copies of one’s own ‘hance 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case wit 
printed matter. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TRANSVAAL. | Glazing Co.’s system, which seems to be absolutely watertight 
For Erection of Bamato Buildings, Johannesburg, Transvaal, | 4nd dustproof, as is proved by the fine and costly teathers, 
He thee Hon Belt Bamatomihsl Als Messrs) -EEMNOX ribbons, pecen ec pods and silks, Paige ee opeaue 

ee ae a i : exposed and would, if otherwise, soon show damage from 

CANNING, A.R.IBA, Life Mem. Imp. Inst. Austrian | packs, &c. By a skilful arrangement of the architects, ample 
Architects, and FRED. G. GOAD, C.E, Architects. Quan- | light for matching colours, &c., is given over the whole 
tities supplied. establishment, consisting of four floors over main part and 
with a large warehouse and galleries behind. The sheets of 


M‘Coll & Robertson : : : ; £20,500 0 O : e : : : 

J. M. Cullmair é ; 2 i PIG 3711 Oo; OC glass are glazed in one piece without any intermediate support, 
Abrey & Co. . . é 5 ; H 46,075—.0. G and show a long stretch of light uninterrupted by any black 
A. L, LAWLEY (accepied ) . F 296,000, 0. 0 band or shadow. We notice that the amount of light inter- 


cepted by the bars of this system of glazing is very little, and 
that the other advantages are very great, and anybody pro- 
posing to erect large <bean ees ia preiniees to 
advantage. We mentioned that the Fore Street warehouse 
TRADE NOTES. had Been glazed some two years ago on this system, which had 
given great satisfaction. We now hear that the company have 
an order for covering the extension of these premises with some 
4,000 feet of polished plate. 


THE new Union Infirmary, Coventry, is nearing completion, 
and is being warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent open-fireplace Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke flues in the larger wards, and Shorland’s 
patent warm-air ventilating Manchester grates in the smaller 
wards, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 

THE parish church at Bingley, a few miles distance from 
Haworth, which the Brontés made famous by their writings, 
was built about 1200 and restored in 1871, and has just been 
rewarmed by Messrs. J. Constantine & Son, by their con- 
voluted stove. At Walsall, also, Mr. Thomas Lawley’s Turkish 
bath has just been heated anc ventilated by Messrs. J. 
Constantine & Son’s convoluted stove. 

AT High Wycombe, Mr. Thomas Glenister, of Temple 
Chair Works, has been elected mayor, being the first chair- 
maker mayor of High Wycombe, a town that has been noted 
for its chair-making industry for many years. 

IN consequence of the recent amalgamation of several 
companies under the style of Woodhouse & Rawson United, 
Limited, and the large and steadily increasing business result- 
ing therefrom, Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, 
have moved into new and more extensive premises at 
88 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., as chief offices, with warehouse 
and sample-rooms at 30 Cannon Street, E.C. The buildings 


ofthe ancient hall of St. Mary’s, at Coventry. The floor, which 
covers a space of 2,200 square yards, is of excellent design, 
having all the appearance and effect of solid parquetry. It is 
embedded in a patent solution on concrete, and is level as a 
billiard-table. The work was carried out by Mr. Roger L. 
Lowe, of Farnworth, near Bolton. 

A LARGE chiming clock has just been erected at War- 
mington Church, Warwickshire, by Messrs, John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. It is fitted with all the latest 
improvements, and guaranteed to maintain true time with less 
variation than one-quarter of a minute a month. 

THE ventilation of the St. Ignatius Schools, Preston, has 
been carried out on Kershaw’s system, the patent pneumatic 
ventilator being adopted for the removal of vitiated air. 

A NEW club has been erected at Winchmore Hill, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of 
the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air. 

WE had the pleasure of inspecting the new premises of 
Messrs. Leaf & Co, Old Change, referred to in our issue of 
November 8, recently erected by Messrs. E. Lawrence & Son, 
builders, Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, architects. These pre- 
mises are admirably arranged, and we were particularly 
struck with the excellence of the light, which is obtained by 
means of eight skylights glazed with polished plate-glass, each 


WE have recently inspected the newly-laid wood-block flooring 
piece being 9 feet long and 2 feet wide, on the British Patent 


AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. &e., &e. 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 


RPL DDD PD AA NL LIVI WP NII DD el el 8 
FOR 
Working Farm Machinery, 
Printing Machinery, 
and all purposes requiring small 
power. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Perfect Safety. 
Can be Worked by Unskilled 
Persons. 
Great Economy. 


TALOGUES ON APPLICATI 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
“(THI ONLY GOLD MEDAIZI AWARDED FOR 
eae Se eS eae ee London Office : 


1414 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, ‘AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Aeme Hoist Works. CARDIFF. 
“ ADAMANT, HULL.” Ss Fe Ft. SEs W's Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS: UPON ‘APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” 
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will be lighted throughout by electricity, and it is believed that 
the show-room will be the most complete of its kind in the 
country. In addition, the improved warehouse accommodation 
will not only enable a far larger stock of electrical supplies to 
be kept in hand than hitherto, but will enable goods to be 
got off immediately on receipt of order. The other improved 
arrangements that are being made will prevent delay in the 
execution of orders, which the recent pressure of business 
has rendered almost unavoidable. The first general meeting 
of the shareholders of the company was held on Tuesday, 
and the prospects of the company it appeared are highly 
encouraging. 

On Tuesday the London County Council ordered the con- 
tract with Messrs. Peto Brothers, for the extension of the Cane 
Hill Asylum, to be sealed as amended by 1,460/., owing to the 
rise in price of building materials since September 30, when 
they presented their tender which amounted to 82,4472. 

ON Monday, at a combined meeting of the Dundee Town 
Council, Police Commission, and Gas Commission, it was re- 
solved to give notice for a Bill in Parliament and for a Provi- 
sional Order from the Board of Trade to enable one or other 
of the Boards to introduce the electric light to the city. A 
committee was appointed to arrange for the selection of an 
electrical engineer and the necessary details. 

THE directors of the Acme Wood Flooring Company 
(Limited) have declared an interim dividend of 3? per cent. on 
the preference capital for the half-year ending October 31, 
1889. The directors also give notice that on and after 
December 25 the registered offices of the Company will be 
removed from Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, to the 
works Vauxhall Walk, S.E. e 

IT was decided on Monday, at a meeting of the General 
Purposes Committee of the Birmingham City Council, to carry 
out the fittings of the Victoria Courts in oak, instead of pitch- 
pine, which was originally intended to be used. 

TENDERS are invited for the construction of the tunnel 
underneath the Clyde at Glasgow between Finnieston and 
Plantation. It is expected that the work will be commenced in 
February next. 

WE are informed by Mr. John Spencer, of the Globe Tube 
Works, Wednesbury, and 14 Great St. Thomas Apostle, 
London, E C, that owing to the advance in price of materials, 
his discounts off all kinds of tubes and fittings are this day 


PAROS AND ITS MARBLE QUARRIES. 


By ROBERT SWAN, 


PAROS is one of the islands in the AXgean Sea, and lies 
near the centre of the group known as the Cyclades. Its 
early history is obscure, and it is supposed to have been 
originally colonised by Carians, then to have been conquered 
by Cretans, and afterwards to have received an immigration of 
Ionians. Even at an early period the island was prosperous, 
and sent out colonies to Thasos, and founded Parium on the 
Propontis. Inthe first invasion of Greece by the generals of 
Darius, Paros submitted to the: Persians, and after the battle of 
Marathon it was besieged by Miltiades, who failed to take it. 
After the defeat of Xerxes at Salamis, Paros came under the 
supremacy of Athens, and in future shared the fate of the rest 
of the Cyclades, being successively subjected to the domination 
of the Romans, the Venetians, and the Turks. Now it belongs 
to the kingdom of Greece, and forms part of the eparchy of 
Naxos. 

The island is 11 miles long and 8 miles broad at its widest 
part, and although mountainous, like the rest of the Cyclades, 
it has a broad belt of nearly level land along its coast, and this, 
with numerous patches of arable land in the interior, enables 
it to produce large quantities of corn, wine, olives, and figs. 
There is also evidence to prove that a few centuries before the 
Christian era the strait between Paros and the neighbouring 
island of Antiparos was dry land, and this would give about 
four square miles of most fertile ground, and enable the island 
to support a much more numerous population than the present, 
which is estimated at 8,000. 

Parikia, the modern capital of the island, stands on the site 
of the ancient town of Paros, and in it and around it are many 
remains of marble temples and other ancient buildings. Some 
of the blocks of marble are very large, and indicate that, 
besides many smaller ones, at least one temple, about as large 
as the Parthenon of Athens, stood on the rock in the centre of 
the town. The ruins surrounding the town would, doubtless, 
well repay excavation. In the large church of Our Lady of the 
Hundred Gates, built in the seventh century, there are many 
fragments of ancient marble columns and carved beams built 
into the walls. But all these fragments of ancient buildings, 
although of marble of a fine quality and brilliant sparkling 
grain, are not of the true Parian statuary marble or Lychnitis. 
To get carved samples of this exquisite material we must leave 
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emperors obtained possession of these islands, and come to 
Rome and our modern museums. Inthe British Museum we 
have many pieces of sculpture in Parian marble, and it can 
always be distinguished from other marbles by the better pre- 
served surface it presents, and by its peculiar sparkling grain. 
Its colour is always good, butit is its grain which is especially 
valuable, and which enables it to render so well the surface and 
texture of the skin, and which frees it from the cold chalky 
appearance which many otherwise good marbles present. It 
was known to the ancients under the name of Lychnitis, and it 
has been a much discussed point whether it got this name 
because it was worked by the light of lamps (Avxvos), or on 
account of its brilliant sparkling grain ; but as the Greek word 
‘¢ marmor,” meaning “to shine,” was probably applied first to 
this, or to some similarly grained marble (for this peculiar 
sparkling grain is common to several Greek marbles), we 
may admit that the term “ Lychnitis” refers to the marble 
having been worked by the aid of lamps. 

In classical authors there is no information regarding the 
early history of the quarries, and but few references to the 
marble, although Plato tells us that Parian marble was pleasing 
tothe gods. The Latin poets mention it frequently, and Virgil 
often alludes to the “ snow-white marble of Paros,” and it is the 
only substance to which Horace can compare the complexion 
of his beloved Glycera. 

The earliest examples we have of the use of Lychnitis are in 
some small figures of peculiar form, which have quite recently 
been found in the Cyclades, and which are of prehistoric age. 
Those ancient statues found in the excavations made during 
recent years on the Acropolis of Athens are nearly all of Parian 
marble. These statues were those which were mutilated by the 
Persians during their invasion of Attica in 480 BC. They are 
very archaic in type, and were probably ancient at the date of 
the Persian invasion. There is good reason to believe that an 
active commerce in Parian marble was carried on in the 
Levant at least as early as 800 Bc. After the opening of the 
marble quarries of Pentelicus, Athens probably did not obtain 
much marble from Paros, and only for special purposes, but the 
reputation of Parian marble was then established, and we find 
it used all over the classical world, and an enormous quantity 
must have been imported to Rome during the Empire. It was 
generally used for statuary, strictly speaking, and coarser and 
commoner marbles, such as Pentelican, were used for the large 
reliefs on the tympana of temples, &c. 

Of the later history of the quarries we have no information, 


but it is probable that they were worked with gradually declin- 
ing vigour as classical art decayed, and probably the increased 
production of marble at the quarries of Luna (the modern 
Carrara), opened by Julius Czesar, stopped the demand for 
Parian marble at Rome. Then a day arrived when the work 
was suddenly stopped by the caving in of some débris in the 
deeper workings, or by the ravages of some pirates. Certainly 
the quarries were at last suddenly stopped, for at the bottom of 
the excavations we find several large blocks of marble of good 
quality, ready for extraction, but which were abandoned. 

An attempt seems to have been made to reopen the quarries 
in the middle ages, and probably when Venice held the islands, 
for some aééris had then been removed and quarrying actually 
begun, but at a part of the seam which the ancients had left 
unworked, because being situated on the line of an upheaval, 
the matble was much fractured and of a coarse grain Here 
the word “ Hermos” has been painted on the rock in Latin 
characters. It was at this point, too—the most readily acces- 
sible in the quarries—that the French scientific “‘ Expédition 
de Morée” made its researches in 1833. 

Paros, like the rest of the Cyclades, consists of alternate 
strata of metamorphic crystalline limestone, schist and gneiss, 
resting on a granite base. In the north and west of the island 
the gneiss and schist predominate, but the central and southern 
portions consist almost entirely of crystalline limestone The 
granite is visible in the environs of Parikia. As no trace of 
fossils has been found, it is impossible to fix with certainty the 
position of the rocks in the geological series The meta- 
morphic strata of Attica are, however, apparently of similar 
age, judging from the nature of the rocks and their enclosed 
mineral deposits, and it is now admitted that these are of 
Cretaceous age, so that we may assume the same age for Paros. 
Its marbles are, therefore, more modern than those of Carrara, 
which are believed by the Geological Survey of Italy to be 
altered triassic limestones. 

The island is very rugged and mountainous in its interior, 
where the marble quarries are, and the strata are thrown up at 
all angles and in every direction, are bent, flexured, and some- 
times completely overturned, as may be seen, for instance, on 
the south side of Mount St. Elias. This mountain forms the 
summit of the island, at an elevation of 2,530 feet above sea 
level, and is probably that known to the ancients as Mount 
Marpessus_ The crystalline limestone or marble strata have 
been quarried by the ancients in many parts of the island, but 
t is only at two points that they have extracted any consider- 
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able quantity of marble, namely, at the point called by the 
modern Greeks the ‘“‘ Lakkos,” where they obtained an inferior 
kind of statuary marble, and at the place near the monastery 
of Hagios Minas, where the true Lychnitis was obtained. 

The seam of Lychnitis at the quarries of St. Minas occurs 
in a thick bed of coarse-grained white marble, with bluish-black 
veins. It is very well defined, as the coarse marbles above and 
below it become very dark in colour as they approach the 
Lychnitis. This colouring is due to the presence of traces of 
binoxide of manganese, magnetic oxide of iron, and organic 
matter. The Lychnitis itself is very pure carbonate of lime, 
and contains only ‘oq per cent. of silica and a mere trace of 
alumina. Sometimes it contains a trace of oxide of iron, which 
gives it a much valued rosy tint. The seam appears to owe its 
formation to a chemical action which was simultaneous with 
the metamorphic action which caused the rocks to assume the 
crystalline form ; that is to say, the seam was not originally a 
sedimentary deposition of purer carbonate of lime than the 
surrounding rocks, but was originally part and parcel of the 
surrounding rocks, and the impurities then in the limestone 
now forming the seam appear to have been separated from it 
and aggregated in the surrounding rocks by some unknown 
action. The excess of impurities above the average quantity 
in the few feet of limestone both immediately above and below 
the seam would, if distributed through the seam, reduce the 
whole to a state of impurity similar to the average surrounding 
strata. 

The seam varies in thickness from 5 to 15 feet, and covers 
an area of several hundreds of acres. In common with the 
enclosing rocks it is much bent and fractured, and it is along 
the most elevated part that the fractures are most pronounced 
and that the marble is coarsest in grain. This axis of eleva- 
tion runs north and south, and generally the ancients have 
not worked the marble along its line. Sections of the 
seam are exposed along the sides of a small ravine 
which cuts the axis of elevation at a small angle, 
so that, generally, the seam dips from the ravine, and 
at angles varying from 5 degs. to 70 degs. The ancients have 
worked this outcrop at various parts, and along a total distance 
of 1,000 yards. Their most southerly workings, called ‘ Pan,” 
from an inscription found there, are so encumbered with débris 
that it is not easy to form a clear idea of their extent ; but 
where the rubbish has not been filled up completely to the roof, 
one can crawl for many hundreds of yards; so these quarries 
must be of very considerable extent. About 700 yards north 
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from “Pan” is situated the “Grotto of the Nymphs,” so called 
from a bas-relief which is carved on the solid rock at the mouth 
of one of the entrances, and which is dedicated to the nymphs. 
From this quarry much of the dér7s has been cleared, and one 
can examine the face of the ancient workings and form a clear 
idea of the enormous quantity of marble that must have been 
obtained from this part of the seam alone. Theseam has been 
worked to a maximum depth of 500 feet, measured on its incline 
(equal to 200 feet of vertical depth), and 500 feet along its 
strike. Thus, with the exception ot a few insignificant pillars 
left in to support the roof, the whole seam has been taken out 
for a space measuring 500 feet by 400 feet, and averaging 
Io feet thick ; so that, allowing 4o per cent. for the pillars left in 
and waste of marble in extraction, we find that the ancients here 
obtained 1,200,000 cubic feet, or 96,000 tons of Lychnitis. One 
naturally asks what has become of the enormous number of 
Statues, busts, &c., which this represents, Along the face of the 
ancient workings one sees huge blocks of Lychnitis, in some 
cases cubing over 200 feet. These have been cut round, and 
only await the action of the wedges to separate them from the 
rock. No clearer evidence could be desired to show that the 
quarries were not stopped for want of marble. The ancients 
appear to have had very ineffectual means of hauling the 
blocks to the surface, for they seem generally to have roughly 
shaped them into statues and other objects before moving 
them, so as to make them as light as possible. This is shown 
by some partly-shaped blocks which were found in the 
quarry. It is interesting, too, to note that the ancients utilised 
even the very small pieces of marble, for hardly any piece 
more than 8 inches long can be found among their débr7s. 

The method of extraction was similar to that still followed. 
They first cleared away the impure limestone over a few square 
yards of the seam, and they then laboriously cut a channel, 
about 16 inches wide, around the block they wished to extract. 
The block was then split off by driving ina large number of 
wedges placed in a line. The ancient chisel-marks in the 
quarries are as fresh as if they had been made yesterday, and 
even at the surface the Lychnitis, unlike the statuary marble in 
the quarries at Mount Pentelicus, is not disintegrated by the 
weather. 

I had an opportunity of examining also some quarries of 
excellent coloured marbles on the island, and it is unfortunate 
for Paros that the ancient Greeks never used coloured marbles, 
as the island might have established a great reputation for 
marbles of this kind as well as for statuary marble. 
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It may also be interesting to mention that the Lychnitis 
quarries were reopened in recent years by a Greek company 
with a large capital, but which, through unfortunate mismanage- 
ment, was all lost. The late manager informed me that more 
than 160,000/, had been spent in the island on a railway, a 
loading pier, and elaborate machinery of various kinds ; in 
fact, so much had been spent on expensive installations that 
hardly any money was left to work the quarries, and of the 
160,0007., only about 4,o00/. was available for this purpose. 
The company had also made the mistake of attempting to work 
the easily-got-at marble lying along the axis of upheaval, and 
which the ancients had not considered worth working, and this 
discredited their marble in the market. 

This result is to be deplored, as one would like to see 
placed before our artists the material in which the Greek 
masters embodied their inspirations, nay, which we may almost 
say assisted in creating their art, for Greek art could not have 
existed without a suitable material in which to express itself, 
and Greek artists have argued that Parian marble was the best 
material they could find for this purpose, so that to it, more 
than to any other marble, belongs the honour of having aided 
in the highest development of Greek sculpture ; we may say in 
the highest development of all plastic art. Had the Greeks 
had only granite or freestone to work in, we can easily imagine 
that their sculpture would not have advanced further than did 
that of the ancient Egyptians. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT MATLOCK. 


THE chairman of the Matlock Bath Local Board is calling 
public attention to some building operations which are about 
to be carried out on a strip of land facing the highway in 
Matlock Dale, and the result of which, he points out, will be 
that the most lovely part of the High Tor and surrounding 
scenery, as now seen from any point of the highway running 
through Matlock Dale, will be completely blocked from view. 
It seems that this strip of land, about 4oo yards in length, has 
been sold to some Derby gentlemen, who have laid it out in 
fifty plots, all with a road frontage, and have offered it for sale 
to the public for the building of cottages. Mr. Peters is very 
anxious to prevent what he describes as this desecration of 
the natural beauties of the district, and he makes what is cer- 
tainly an attractive suggestion. He estimates that it would cost 
about 4,000/. to buy this and a few other small plots of land in 


the Matlock Dale, along the right bank of the Derwent, and to 
lay them out as a public promenade, which then might be 
made to stretch almost uninterruptedly from Matlock Bath rail- 
way station to the railway bridge spanning the river and road 
at the entrance of Matlock, a distance of about a mile. Such 
a promenade, he points out, would be an invaluable boon, 
especially to the thousands of invalid visitors or such of riper 
years who cannot climb the hills. Unfortunately the district of 
Matlock Bath is anything but a rich one, and much help cannot 
be expected from its inhabitants, especially as itis scarcely two 
years since nearly 600/. was raised in the place, and amongst a 
few outside friends, in order to lay out the Victoria Jubilee 
Promenade on both sides of the river in Matlock Bath proper. 
Mr. Peters has consequently issued a circular to the principal 
landowners of the neighbourhood, and to a number of his 
personal friends, appealing for subscriptions to enable him to 
carry out his project, and he now extends his appeal to the 
residents of Birmingham, thinking that, as so many of the 
inhabitants annually visit the neighbourhood of Matlock in 
search of health and enjoyment, they will be willing to contri- 
bute in some measure to avert what he feels would be fo- 
Matlock a real calamity. 
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THE following memorandum on the proposed formation of the 
Forth and Clyde Ship Canal has been prepared by Messrs. 
D. & T. Stevenson, engineers :— 

The first route for a ship canal which suggested itself to us 
was one commencing at Grangemouth and following the track 
of the Forth and Clyde Canal to Bowling. On examining the 
ordnance surveys, however, and also a plan and sections of 4 
canal in that direction proposed by the late Mr. Robert Steven- 
son in 1817, we find that the lowest ground along which the 
canal would pass is elevated about 160 feet above the level of 
the sea for the length of about 13 miles. This would necessitate 
a series of locks or hydraulic lifts in the course of the canal, 
which would cause a great delay in the passage of vessels. We 
could not, therefore, recommend the formation of a ship canat 
upon this line. 

We have examined another route along the valley of the 
Forth, which appears to promise a solution of the question, and 
which, after full consideration, we have unhesitatingly to recom- 
mend. There is a tract of country from Alloa westward to 
within about seven or eight miles of Loch Lomond, where the 
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surface of the ground is from 30 feet to 50 feet above the mean 
level of the sea. Betwixt this and Loch Lomond the ground 
rises, and it would be necessary to carry the canal througha 
part of this high ground by a deep cut or by a tunnel about 
21 miles in length. Vessels leaving the tunnel would pass into 
Loch Lomond near its southern end. From this point three 
routes to the sea are practicable, namely, (1) through Loch 
Lomond (which has ample depth for vessels of the largest 
draught) to Tarbert, and thence across the narrow neck of land 
there, into Loch Long, which is practically the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the navigation of which is safe, and the water of ample 
depth ; or (2) along Loch Lomond to its southern end and 
through the vale of the Laven to the Clyde at Dumbarton ; or 
(3) across Loch Lomond to the opposite shore near Arden, and 
then by a cut about four miles in length, partly open and partly 
in tunnel, to the Clyde to the northward of Ardmorehead. The 
surface of Loch Lomond is about 22 feet above the mean level 
of the sea, and, having a water area of 21,000 acres, would form 
an inexhaustible reservoir for supplying the locks with water. 
The route to be finally chosen would depend upon a more 
minute inquiry than we can make just now. 

We believe that the route we have suggested through the 
Forth valley would prove the most satisfactory route for a ship 
canal. Both approaches are in smooth water, and free from 
every danger to navigation. The western outlet into Loch Long 
we think exceedingly favourable, as vessels of the largest class 
could at once proceed to sea quite free from the interruption 
and liability to grounding which they would meet with had the 
canal debouched into the Clyde. No doubt vessels bound from 
the North Sea to Glasgow would have to pass up the Clyde to 
reach their destination, but it is better that these vessels only 
should have to do this than that every vessel bound out of the 
Clyde or to Greenock should be subjected to the interruption 
from the river traffic and also to delay occasioned by having to 
wait for the tide. There is only about fifteen to eighteen feet 
of water in the Clyde at low water, and high-water spring tides 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight feet, whereas vessels would be 
able to pass from the canal to Loch Long to the ocean at any 
time with a thirty-feet draught. We think, everything con- 
sidered, that for an ocean-going ship canal, either of the routes, 
first or third, would be infinitely superior to any route connect- 
ing with the river Clyde. The approaches to the Forth and 
Clyde are now so well marked by lighthouses and fog-signals 
that vessels of any burden can run for these waters with the 
most perfect confidence. The entrance to the Forth is pro- 


tected on the southern shore by a first-order flashing light, and 
powerful fog-signal on St. Abb’s Head, and a flashing light 
upon the island of Fidra. In mid-channel there are the isle of 
May electric light—Inchkeith, where a first-order light is in 
course of construction—a fixed light upon the Oxcars Reef, and 
the lights on the Forth Bridge. On the north shore vessels are 
led by Montrose Ness Light to the Bell Rock, and thence to 
the lightship moored off the North Carr Rock, where also a 
powerful siren sounds during fogs. 

The Clyde is marked by a first-order light and fog-signal on 
the Mull of Kintyre, another on the Ship Rock of Sanda, and 
two lights and a fog-signal on Pladda. The southern shore is 
marked by Cersewall Lighthouse, at which a fog-signal is now 
being erected, a lighthouse and two siren fog-signals on Ailsa 
Craig, and the lighthouse on Turnberry Head. Beyond this 
there is the powerful light and fog-signal erected on the Little 
Cumbrae by the Clyde Lighthouse trustees, who have also 
erected lighthouses, fog-signals, and lighted buoys at all places 
required on the upper navigation. At both entrances to the 
canal, therefore, vessels of the greatest burden pass safely from 
either ocean into smooth and deep water without having to 
cross bars or to encounter dangerous seas or deceptive currents. 

The eastern entrance to the canal—the exact position of 
which will depend upon information yet to be obtained—we 
propose to form about a mile above Alloa, where vessels will be 
raised to the canal level by suitable locks. From Alloa the 
canal will pass to the north of the links of the Forth, and to the 
northward about half a mile off the town of Stirling, then along 
the valley of the Forth to Gartmore, and enter Loch Lomond 
near the mouth of the Endrick. 

The distance from where the deepening of the Forth begins 
to the locks above Alloa is 10} miles, from the rocks to Stirling 
3 miles, and from there to Loch Lomond 25 miles. Near the 
Loch Lomond end there is a 2} miles length of a tunnel, which, 
according to the geological survey, will be through the old Red 
Sandstone, and which will be made 1o2 feet in width at the 
water-line, and not less than 150 feet in height above the sur- 
face of the water. This part of the work could be done in 
open cutting should it be considered advisable. The distance 
from the junction of the loch and canal to Tarbert is 14 miles, 
and across the neck of land to Loch Long 13 miles. Loch 
Long is 15 miles in length to its junction with the Firth of 
Clyde. By the third route named the distance from the junc- 
tion at Loch Lomond across the loch to Arden is 5 miles, and 
thence to the Clyde 53 miles. 
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BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


Strs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 


them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. 
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Regarding the dimensions of the canal, we think it 
essential to its success that it be made on a large scale, and 
free from locks excepting at the seaward extremities. As the 
level of the water in the canal will be only about 13 feet above 
high water, one lock will be sufficient at high water, but two 
may be necessary at other times of tide. Our proposal is to 
make the canal throughout with a depth of 30 feet, that the 
locks should be capable of passing the largest vessels afloat, 
or about 600 feet in length and 80 feet in width, with a division, 
and smaller locks alongside for smaller vessels. The width of 
the canal at the bottom we propose to make the same as at 
Suez—namely, 72 feet, with side slopes depending on the 
nature of the ground. 

In reference to the tunnel, we may state that tunnels are 
not infrequent on canals. The Huddersfield Canal has one 
3 miles in length, and there are many other instances. By the 
aid of the electric light ships can now be navigated through 
them as safely as in the open air. 

The eastern approach to the canal, which will be tidal, will 
be formed by deepening the Forth, or making a cut inland, to 
a depth of 25 feet at low-water spring tides from Grangemouth 
to the locks above Alloa, which will give a depth of 43 feet at 
high-water springs and 38 feet at neap tides. At the Loch 
Long end the canal will debouch into 60 feet of water. 

The existence of a ship canal of these dimensions would not 
only accommodate the vessels of the merchant navy, but would 
prove of the greatest advantage to Her Majesty’s navy, as the 
largest vessels of war at present in existence could pass 
through from the one coast to the other in about eight hours, 
and thus the facility for defending the coast in time of war 
would be very much increased. 

We should have wished to propose a canal of sufficient 
width to allow two of the iargest vessels to pass each other at 
any place on the route; but, in roughly estimating the cost 
from the information in our possession, we find that this would 
involve so great an expenditure as to make it doubtful whether 
such a work would in the meantime prove remunerative. Fre- 
quent passing places, however, will be made at suitable intervals. 

As will be seen from the following account of the works that 
will be needed, there are no difficulties to be overcome insur- 
mountable by ordinary engineering skill. In the construction 
of the canal the first obstacle met with in its course is the North 
Alloa Junction Railway, which crosses the Forth by a single 
line viaduct, with swing-bridge over the navigable channel. We 
would propose here to carry the river by a new channel straight 


through from a point in its present course, opposite to Tullibody 
House, to Alloa:Ferry, and to construct a new swing-bridge to 
pass both canal and river traffic. The present swing-bridge 
would be abolished, and the whole bend of the river round 
Tullibody and Alloa Inches might be reclaimed. ‘Two river 
diversions would be required between the locks and Stirling, 
measuring in all about three-quarters of a mile. Near Stirling 
the Scottish Central Railway, the Stirling and Dunfermline 
Railway, and the Bridge of Allan and Stirling Road and 
tramway cross the line of the canal. Here it would be necessary 
to divert the first of these lines for a short distance, bringing 
the two lines of railway into one, and proper provision must be 
made for carrying the whole of this traffic over the canal. 

At the Craigforth Mill the river is about the same level as 
that proposed for the canal, so that the Forth and Allan waters 
might here cross the canal by being taken into it, and let out 
on the other side by a series of slaps in the canal bank. A little 
way above this the Forth alone would be taken under the canal 
by syphon pipes. 

The road from Stirling to Doune and Callander would cross 
near the hill of Drip on a swing-bridge. One, or perhaps two, 
ferries would have to be established near Meiklewood. 

Between Arnieve and Wester Frew the canal crosses a 
tortuous stretch of the Upper Forth, entailing a diversion of the 
river, which could be easily effected; also a syphon for the 
crossing of the Goodie water. 

At Fordhead a swing-bridge would have to be erected for 
the passage of the road from Kippen to the north. Probably 
two ferries would be necessary between the bridge and the 
crossing of the Aberfoyle railway, at which latter point another 
swing-bridge would be required, and at Auchentroig another 
ferry. Two roads betwixt this and Clachanny farm would pass 
over the tunnel, or by two fixed bridges in the event of an open 
cut being adopted. Two fixed bridges would carry roads 
betwixt this and the Endrick. A little farther on the flood- 
waters of the Endrick would enter the canal, and the average 
summer flow pass under it by a syphon. A swing-bridge would 
have to be erected from the main road near Drymen, and 
another ferry would complete the works to Loch Lomond. Two 
swing-bridges would be needed near Tarbert if that route should 
be adopted—one to carry the road alone, and the other to carry 
a road and the proposed West Highland Railway. 

The cost of the undertaking cannot be very closely esti- 
mated without particular information as to the nature of the 
strata in the line of the canal; but we estimate its cost by the 
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Tarbert route, with our present knowledge derived from the 
Ordnance and Geological Surveys, and including interest during 
construction, at 8,000,000/. 

The route by Ardmore we estimate at about 8,750,000/, 
The cost of management and maintenance we estimate at 
60,000/. per annum. 

It is certain that the traffic through and along the canal will 
increase year by year. This was so in the case of the Suez 
Canal. Its first year’s traffic in 1870 amounted to 435,911 tons, 
and its receipts to 206,373/. In 1888 the traffic reached 
9,437,957 tons, and its receipts 2,593,291Z, while in the first 
half of this year its receipts amounted to 1,416,566/. That 
canal and the present have much in common, and the success 
which has attended the one may be safely anticipated in the 
case of the other. 

But the advantages of the canal are not limited to a saving 
of distance, the nature of the route being completely changed 
from a dangerous or tempestuous one to an inland navigation 
absolutely free from danger—decreasing the tear and wear and 
materially lowering the rate of insurance. Both ends of the 
canal are several miles within the forts and submarine mine- 
fields established in the Forth and the Clyde, so that the canal 
entrances will be fully protected from destruction in time of war. 

The day is past for elaborating the necessity or advantages 
of ship canals more than is here done ; it may be sufficient to 
point to the unexpected increase of traffic created by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the acknowledged importance of 
the proposed Panama Canal. Though the latter work is 
meantime suspended, the United States Government are fully 
alive to the necessity of having such a route, even if they have 
to project another and a longer route at their own cost. 

There is also the Greek Canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth, now nearing completion ; the Amsterdam Canal, the 
St. Petersburg Canal, the Baltic and Elbe Canal, and the 
Manchester Canal. That such schemes exist is evidence that 
the mercantile community fully appreciate the advantages of 
shortening distances and avoiding dangers, and it cannot admit 
of doubt that this scheme of a Forth and Clyde ship canal, con- 
necting the two most frequented seas in the world, would be 
hailed as a benefit to the commerce of Europe and a strong 
additional national defence, and that it would also prove a 
commercial success. 

There is an appendix of distances and saving, from which 
it appears that the total expected traffic is 9,516,650 
registered tons. 
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THE OFFICE OF ENGINEER TO THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday,. 
the committee on the appointment of a chief engineer reported 
that they had considered the subject of the appointment of an 
engineer to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Gordon. 
They had had before them several candidates, and, as a result, 
they submitted the names of Mr. F. E. Duckham, Mr. J. W. 
Girdlestone, and Mr. A. R. Binnie, and recommended, “That 
Mr. Duckham be appointed chief engineer of the Council, at a 
salary of 1,500/. a year, upon the following conditions :—That 
he do hold his office during the pleasure of the Council ; that 
he be required to give his whole time to the duties of his office, 
and be not allowed to take any private practice, and that on 
retirement he shall not be entitled to any superannuation or 
pension.” 

Mr. Arnold, the chairman of the committee, in moving the 
adoption of the report, stated that there were fifteen members 
of the joint committee of the Bridges Committee and of the 
Main Drainage Committee present when the selection to which 
the report referred was made. It did not appear to him that 
any process of readvertisement would be likely to bring for the 
selection of the Council men of larger municipal experience or 
holding situations of greater importance than those they had on 
the last occasion. They had amongst the candidates engineers 
from places so important as Manchester, Liverpool, and Brad- 
ford. They had the chief dock engineer of Bristol, and the 
chief dock engineer of the Millwall Docks, as well as the prin- 
cipal borough surveyor of the city of Leeds. Five gentlemen 
appeared before the committee, and the names were finally 
reduced to the three who were now returned for the choice of 
the Council. At the first vote in the committee one voted for 
Mr. Binnie, and when the other two names came up there were 
eight members who voted for Mr. Duckham and seven for Mr. 
Girdlestone, 

The Chairman: I was present; it was a tie. They had 
seven votes each, and then there was a second vote taken. 

Mr. Arnold explained that on the first vote there were seven 
votes for Mr. Duckham and seven votes for Mr. Girdlestone. 
Some little confusion arose, and it was suggested that a second 
vote should be taken. The vote then was eight for Mr. Duck- 


ham and seven for Mr. Girdlestone, and he had to add that he 


was in the minority. 
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Mr. Lidgett stated that the voting was eight for Mr. Duck- 
ham, five for Mr. Girdlestone, and one for Mr. Binnie. 

Mr. Collard moved that the report be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee, and complained of the persistent touting which 
hhad taken place, and which had amounted to a public scandal. 
Mr. Duckham admitted that he had absolutely no experience of 
‘sewers, and were they to entrust the most important work of 
the main drainage of London toa man who had had no ex- 
perience in main drainage ? 

Mr. Rhodes seconded the amendment, and remarked that, 
as ex-chairman of the Main Drainage Committee, he felt a 
certain amount of alarm that the main drainage system of this 
large province should be confided to a man, however able in a 
general sense, who had not had due, proper, and extensive 
experience in relation to sewerage works. 

Colonel Rotton noticed that not one of the three gentlemen 
whose names were submitted to them had put, in the state- 
ment of his qualifications, that he had any experience with 
regard to drainage, and therefore he was strongly of opinion 
that the matter should be referred to a committee. 

Mr. R. Grosvenor spoke in support of the recommendation 
of the committee. For the sum of 1,500/7. a year they would 
not get an engineer having the experience of drainage which 
they would require in order to invent a proper drainage system 
for London. Mr. Duckham had very great experience in dock 
engineering, which, A7v7d facve, was a knowledge that would 
enable him to deal with the difficulties of drainage. 

Mr. Burns, as a member of the Bridges Committee and of 
the Main Drainage Committee, and one of those who were 
responsible for supporting one of the ablest municipal engineers, 
Mr. Gordon, as against Mr. Duckham, and as one who, by 
virtue of his calling and profession, knew something about the 
qualifications of the man who should fill this post, most cor- 
dially supported every word that Mr. Collard had uttered, and 
corroborated every statement that the ex-chairman of the Main 
Drainage Committee had made. He regretted very much that 
it should have been necessary for Mr. Collard and Mr. Rhodes 
to make the statements that they had made; but he 
contended that, however much they might allow personal 
friendship or even political partisanship to enter into the 
election to some offices, they certainly ought not to 
allow it in the case of architects, solicitors and en- 
gineers—men who required practical and technical skill. 
He contended, as one of the Main Drainage Committee, 
that Mr. Duckham’s place in the list of candidates was not due 


. HEATING APPARATUS,” _ 


to any ability or any merit that he might possess as an engi- 
neer, and he was simply astounded to hear a hard-working and 
very intelligent councillor like the Hon. Richard Grosvenor 
tell the Council in the face of the testimonials that he was an 
able man. They had had no proof of his ability—he had not 
produced any himself. Every other man on the list was 
infinitely superior to Mr. Duckham. (“Oh, oh.”) If Mr. 
Duckham’s personal friends in the Council had not obtruded 
him so much as they had done and pressed his claims—(cries 
of “* Name”)—upon the Bridges and Main Drainage Committee, 
he would have been relegated to that obscurity in his pro- 
fession which his mediocre ability entitled him to. (Cries of 
‘*Name.”) He was dealing with a post in the Council, and he 
had a right to defend it from an attempt on the part of a few 
men, whether they were relatives or friends. (Cries of 
“ Name.”) The names were Mr. M‘Dougall and Mr. Lidgett, 
who were related to Mr. Duckham. He had much pleasure in 
protesting against Mr. Duckham’s appointment to the position 
of engineer. 

Mr. M‘Dougall said he had the honour of being a brother- 
in-law to Mr. Duckham, and when the matter first came up he 
consulted the Chairman, and in obedience to his advice he 
abstained from taking part in the election. He denied that he 
had asked any one to support Mr. Duckham, andhe had not said a 
word to anybody about him unless he had been spoken to first. 

Mr. Lidgett said he was not the father-in-law of Mr. 
Duckham, and he challenged any hon. councillors to say that 
he had ever asked them to vote for him. He had voted for 
Mr. Duckham himself, as he was a private friend of his own ; 
but he repudiated the suggestion that he had taken any other 
part in the election, either there or anywhere else. (Cries of 
“ Withdraw.”) 

Mr. 7Xneas Smith said that he and Mr. M‘Dougall were 
members of the Main Drainage Committee, and, so far as he 
had known, Mr. M‘Dougall had never asked a single person to 
use any influence in favour of Mr. Duckham. He denied that 
there had been any job whatever in this case. 

Major Probyn believed that there were other men with 
better qualifications on the list of candidates. 

Mr. Boulnois hoped the Council would pause before they 
made the appointment that day. The character of the Council 
was at stake, and if what they were doing had happened at the 
Metropolitan Board of Works the public outside would have 
said they were perpetrating another job. He hoped the charge 
of nepotism might not be brought against them. > 
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PERFECT SUCCESS GUARANTEED OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 
FROM SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, M.A., A.R.A. 


I have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and easily controlled, and produces 
& genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. 

WINTER WARMTH AND COMEORT. 

Srr,—TI was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Grundy” heating apparatus. Being very sensitive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
recognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in this city, and I was one of the first to 
adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when ground was of no particular value. It has large, airy passages and spaces which could 
not be warmed by ordinary means. When leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice-houses. The lead-light windows at all 
times admitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now all this is changed. Mr. John Grundy fitted his heating 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering the house from the 
garden: these are warmed on their passage, and discharge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 
warmest part of the house. The heated air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. 

In the afternoon the upstairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving a 
warm drawing-room for an icy cold bedroom is avoided. - Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as is 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
of air outwards. The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit, and this exit is the same crevices which would 
otherwise be a source of cold draughts. The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air; (2) warmth and comfort ; 
(3) absence of smoke, dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stove; (4) great economy of fuel for the heat given. There are now several 
churches and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard nothing but praise and satisfaction from those 
who have adopted it. Personally, I am very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much to the comfort of myself and family, and I have no 
other object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury. Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan 
Terrace, City Road, London, N., is the patentee, to whom all communications should be addressed._S. T. AVELING.—Rochester, October 30. 
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The closure was then applied, and the report and recom- 
mendation were referred to the Standing Committee for further 
consideration and report. 

The Chairman said that, after the discussion that had passed, 
he could not help thinking that the Council had taken a wise 
course, not on the ground that undue influence was used on the 
part of any candidate, but on the ground that the qualifications 
of the gentleman under consideration did not seem altogether 
to come up to the standard fixed, and the appointment was one 
of such vital importance to them that he hoped he might be 
excused for saying how entirely he supported the action of the 
Council. 


removed, the dotted lines showing its position, and the lug 
upon which the hammer strikes. There is but one bobbin 
instead of two, as is usual with other bells, consequently it 
offers but half the resistance, and therefore requires much less 
battery-power. The bobbin, which is made of magnetic iron, 
is covered with insulated wire; and while the electric current 
is passing through this wire the bobbin becomes a powerful 
magnet, the two cheeks forming the “north” and “south” 
poles, which attract the small armature striking the lug of the 
bell, and ringing loudly with one ‘‘Leclanche” battery. The 
economies in space lend themselves to pretty effect, and hence 
we see in fig. 2 the bell mounted complete in novel design. It 


THE “BERRY” PATENT ELECTRIC BELL. 


Mr. F. H. BERRY, of 18 Percival Street, London, has recently 
patented an improvement on the existing electric bell, which 
deserves to be widely known, and will, we hope, be especially 


i 


call 
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is on acarved fumigated oak base, highly polished, and ready 
to fix on the wall or any other suitable place. Mr. Berry has 
numerous designs of the “Norman,” “Grecian,” and orna 
mental shield pattern, with nickel fittings. Mr. Berry claims 
that his invention allows him to sell at a cheaper rate, for the 
reduction of the ordinary working parts lessens the cost of 
manufacture ; and he is enabled to increase the artistic effect, 
for it is more adaptable for that purpose. This improved bell 
should meet with great success, especially where efficiency and 
effect are considerations. 


interesting to our readers. We append two _ illustrations. 
Fig. * shows the working parts of the bell, with the dome 
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THE LATE SIR MORTON PETO. 


ON Wednesday in last week Sir Samuel Morton Peto died at 
his residence, Blackhurst, near Tunbridge Wells. He held a 
foremost place among the great contractors of England, a race 
of men who have executed work that would scare the ancient 
Romans, Sir Morton was the eldest son of William Peto, of 
Cannon Court, Cookham, and was born at Woking on August 4, 
1809. He was educated at a private school in Brixton. On 
attaining his fourteenth year he was apprenticed for seven years 
to his uncle, Mr. Henry Peto, who carried on a large building 
business. During his apprenticeship the youth acquired a 
knowledge of architecture, surveying, drawing, &c., and dis- 
played a great aptitude for the business of a civil engineer. In 
September 1830 Mr. Henry Peto died, leaving his whole busi- 
ness to his two nephews, Thomas Grissell and Samuel Morton 
Peto. They remained in partnership for sixteen years, during 
which time they carried out many very important works, 
including the regulation and improvement of the Severn navi- 
gation, and part of the Great Western Railway. They also 
built the station at Curzon Street, which, till the New Street 
Station was built, was the terminus of the London and North- 
Western Railway, and the only station in Birmingham. In 
London the firm erected the Reform and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Clubs, Clerkenwell Prison, the Lyceum and St. James’s 
Theatres, Hungerford Market, the Nelson Column, and the 
Houses of Parliament. 

After the partnership was dissolved in 1845 Sir Morton 
carried out alone a number of important railway contracts, 
including the construction of the system of the Great Eastern 
(then the Eastern Counties) Company. For the first time an 
effort was made on these works to improve the condition of the 
navvies. The Bishop of Norwich testified to the endeavours of 
Sir Morton, and, relating his own experience, he said that he 
found the contractor’s agents not only giving directions about 
the works but supplying books for the education of themselves 
and their children, and in consequence while the schools were 
full the gin shops were deserted. The Dean of Ely also stated 
that although for two years three thousand men were employed 
in his district there was never atime when there were fewer 
cases brought before the local magistrates. When Lord George 


Bentinck proposed the expenditure of twenty millions of money | 


on the construction of railways in Ireland he cited Sir Morton 
Peto’s system of dealing with his men as evidence of the disci- 


| the Government in any way. 
| services Sir Morton was created a baronet. 


pline which could be obtained from carrying out that class of 
work. 

Sir Morton next entered into partnership with Mr. E, L, 
Betts, his brother-in-law, and among the principal works 
carried out by the new firm were the Great Northern loop-line 
from Peterborough to Doncaster; the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton line.; and the Oxford and Birmingham line, on 
which is the largest cutting in England—viz. 1,500,000 cubic 
yards. They also constructed several foreign lines; and in 
association with Mr. Brassey the firm made the Australian 
lines and the Grand Trunk of Canada, with the Victoria Bridge 
over the St. Lawrence. They also constructed the Victoria 
Docks and the Thames Graving Docks. In later years, Sir 
Morton went into partnership with Mr. Crampton, and together 
they carried out the contract for the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, including the two bridges at Blackfriars and 
Victoria over the Thames. This must by no means be taken 
as an exhaustive list of the great undertakings carried out 
under the supervision of the deceased baronet, but it will suffice 
to show the important and extensive character of the business 
carried on by him in conjunction with his various partners. 

Sir Morton Peto was one of the earliest supporters of the 
scheme for the International Exhibition of 1851. In spite of 
the great interest that was taken in it, money was not forth- 
coming ; City men were afraid of the risks, and there was a 
chance of delay, if not worse. Sir Morton Peto overcame the 
difficulties by undertaking to be responsible for 50,0007. His 
example gave courage to others. Another example of his 
public spirit was displayed in 1854. The British troops in the 
Crimea were reduced to great straits through the difficulty 
of transporting provisions and materials of war from the 
harbour of Balaclava. Sir Morton Peto proposed the con- 
struction of a railway to relieve the men of their ex- 
hausting labour. His offer to carry out this work was gladly 
accepted by the Duke of Newcastle, who was then Minister 
for War, and the line was at once commenced. About 
forty miles were laid. This was the first application of 
railways to uses of troops in war. The whole of the works 
were carried out at cost price, and no profit was derived from 
In acknowledgment of his 


The Parliamentary career of Sir Morton commenced in 
1847, when he was returned for Norwich at the head of the 
poll; but his Crimean contract cost him his seat, as none 
holding a contract under the Government is eligible to sit in 
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the House of Commons. In1859 he was returned for Finsbury, 
which he represented for six years, when he was elected for 
Bristol, and represented that city until 1868, when he accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and was succeeded by Mr. Samuel 
Morley. He married in 1831 a daughter of Mr. Thomas de la 
Garde Grissell; and secondly, in 1843, Sarah, Ainsworth, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Kelsall, of Rochdale, Lancashire. He 
is succeeded by his son Henry, who was born in 1840, and is 
married. 


WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


THE system of warming and ventilating buildings of any size, 
large and small, by the convoluted stove (J. Constantine & Co.) 
has been found, where adopted, highly efficient and satisfactory. 
Among the principles aimed at in the design of the convoluted 
stove was the production of a heating and radiating surface, 
more than double that of any stove that would stand in the 
same space. To each square foot of grate space there is nearly 
one hundred feet of radiating surface. The direct action of 
the flame and hot gases is upon those parts where the most 
powerful heating effects can be produced. With reason- 
able care it can neither crack nor burn out, and super- 
heating is next to impossible. The heat generated is utilised 
to the fullest extent — not wasted in the centre part of the 
fire, nor allowed to pass up the chimney before it has done 
any work, but is compelled (by means of the fire-clay 
slabs) to traverse a large extent of metallic surface in 
the lateral and convoluted flues and in the smoke-box at the 
top. This arrangement minimises not only the consumption 
of fuel, but all danger from fire, thus avoiding any increase of 
premium for insurance. Notwithstanding the small consump- 
tion of fuel, a large volume of pure warm air is constantly 
passed through the external flues of the apparatus, insuring 
thorough ventilation. In places where there is much dust the 
air may be filtered on its way to the apparatus, by passing it 
through cloths or a layer of fine cotton-wool, or it may be 
washed by passing it through a fine spray of water. This 
stove insures a uniform temperature in every part of the build- 
ing, The combustion is s'o v and complete, the smoke is almost 
all consumed, and the air is neither overdried nor vitiated. 
Provision is, moreover, made for expansion and contraction. 
Among other buildings where the convoluted stove is in use 
is the Manchester Royal Exchange. In this an ample supply 


of fresh air is to be obtained from the great number of windows, 
most of which are provided with falling sheet acting just like 
so many Sherringham valves, the outlets being arranged in the 
three large domes, as well as the windows of the upper clere- 
story, which can all be readily opened by means of cords from 
the ground floor. The warming of this great area (the 
ground covered being some 5,400 square yards) was a problem 
which caused considerable anxiety to all concerned; but the 
successful warming of the Free Trade Hall bythe covoluted stove 
led toits adoption here, and two large stoves fixed inthe basement 
answer the purpose most effectually and with less labour and 
consumption of fuel than are required for many sma]] churches 
under the old system. The apparatus is fired during the night, 
and the fires being banked up during the day, the grand hall is 
easily kept at a uniform temperature. The arrangement is 
simple. Fresh air is drawn from the top of the building down 
a shaft about 6 feet square, with a cold air chamber at the 
bottom, through which the air is filtered, then passing through 
the warming chamber is conveyed to two flues which 
run the full length of the hall in front of the pillars, with 
branch flues into the plinths of the columns, from which the 
warm air is delivered. The economy of fuel by the use of the 
convoluted stove may be illustrated by the amount required in 
the heating of this immense room (containing 1,500,000 cubic 
feet). ; 


PROPOSED WINTER GARDEN IN BIRMINGHAM. 


AT the next meeting of the City Council the Improvement 
Committee, says the Birmingham Post, will ask for approval 
to a letting of land in Corporation Street, which is important 
and interesting in more ways than one. The site to which it 
relates is. that at the corner of the Old Square, opposite to the 
Grand Theatre, in respect of which several proposals have from 
time to time been made. A few years ago it was regarded as 
suitable for a tramway terminal station, and it was hoped that 
the companies whose engines and cars now greatly encumber 
the Old Square would join in the provision of a depdt with an 
entrance in Steelhouse Lane and exit in Corporation Street, 
where the setting down and taking up of passengers might have 
been conducted under cover. The Central Tramway Company, 
however, became straitened in its resources, and this idea of a 
former chairman failed of accomplishment. More recently the 
Salvation Army were in negotiation for the acquisition of a 
portion of the land for a central headquarters of their local 
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organisation ; but the Corporation wanted some one to take the 
whole site in one lease, and this was more than the Salvation- 
ists required. The land has an area of upwards of an acre, 
and extends from the corner of the Old Square as far as the 
County Court, and backwards towards Steelhouse Lane as far 
as the fire-brigade depdt, comprising 5,285 yards. It is at 
present occupied by buildings, including a licensed house, 
which form the remains of one side of what was Lichfield 
Street. The frontage of the site offered to the public, how- 
ever, comes further forward into Corporation Street, and 
includes the triangular slip on which exhibitors of street enter- 
tainments have occasionally made their “ pitch,” so that when 
new buildings are erected they will form line with the facade 
of Jevons and Mellor’s block and that of the County Court. 
The proposed lessee is Mr. J. P. Sharp, architect, of Mar- 
tineau Street, on behalf of himself and others, at a rent of 
2,642/. for the usual term of seventy-five years, or 10s. per yard 
per annum. ‘The rack-rents of the old buildings at present on 
the site are close upon 1,000/. a year, so that the new letting, 
after the expiration of the usual free first year for building, will 
give an increased revenue to the Improvement Committee of 
1,6422. per annum, and will all but complete the line of the west 
side of Corporation Street, from Stephenson Place to the new 
Victoria Courts. The only exception is the small block at the 
corner of Newton Street, the lease of which has yet a short 
period torun. We understand that it is the intention of Mr. 
Sharp and his friends to utilise the site for an hotel and shops 
in front, and an exhibition hall and winter garden behind. The 
project of a winter garden has sprung, or at least has received 
support, from the success of this department of the recent 
electrical and industrial exhibition at Bingley Hall. It was 
found that the winter garden, with good music and the supply 
of suitable refreshments—not mainly, by the way, of an 
alcoholic character—was exceedingly popular with a class who 
do not greatly patronise the theatres and concert-halls, but who 
welcomed an agreeable lounge such as the winter garden 
afforded. It is proposed to have an elevation to the street of a 
design which will accord with the neighbouring buildings, and 
to construct the winter garden principally of iron and glass. It 
will have a gallery to be devoted to the exhibition of new in- 
ventions of popular interest, and a stage adapted for miscel- 
laneous entertainments of a varied character. The body of the 
hall will be set off with various decorative plants, and it will 
also serve for occasional exhibitions. At present only sketch 
designs have been prepared, but these will be elaborated, anda 
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company will be promoted to carry out the scheme. There is. 
no doubt that the promoters have lighted upon a very con- 
veniently-situated spot for their project, and their experiment, 
which has considerable promise of success, will be watched 
with considerable interest. The idea is clearly a good one, but 
of course much depends upon the way in which it is carried. 
into effect. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Casseil, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


November 4. 

17447. Ernest John Christie, for “An improved door-chainm 
and latch combined.” 

17452. Francis Robert Baker, for “ Improvements in the 
method of manufacturing barrel bolts.” 

17453. Francis Robert Baker, for “Improvements in flush 
bolts.” 

17493. Patrick Edward Trainor, for “ Improvements in 
spring rollers for blinds.” 

17497. Francis Cowley, for ‘Improvements in means for 
attaching door knobs or handles to their spindles.” 


November 5. 

17525. Francis Robert Baker, for “ Improvements in fasten- 
ings for doors, cupboards, and for similar purposes.” 

17550. Matthew Thompson, Matthew Garibaldi Thompson, 
and William Havelock Thompson, for “Improvements in 
handles or knobs for doors or furniture or other purpose.” 

17569. Samuel Henry Adams, for “ Improvements in auto- 
matic cisterns.” 

17574. James Westaway, for “Improvements relating to 
fireproof curtains and method of raising the same, for theatres, 
music-halls, and similar buildings.” 


November 6. 

17653. Samuel Hill and Rowland Hodges, for “ Improve- 
ments in locks and fastenings for doors, cupboards, and for 
other similar purposes.” 

17670. Charles Frederick Grimmett and John Frederick 
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building. There being nothing unsightly hanging from the 
ceiling it is well adapted for private mansions, official establish- 
ments, public halls, theatres, warehouses, factories, and mills of 
every description ; it can also be fitted to steamships. In case 
of fire the whole of the building could be flooded instanter, 


Keirle Simpson, for “ Improvements in fastenings for window- 
sashes, French windows, doors, and for other like purposes.” 

17703. David Chapman and William Illingworth, for “ Im- 
provements relating to the heating of edifices, rooms, shops, 
stoves, or any other open or partially open or enclosed spaces.” 

17705. John Smith Braidwood and James Johnston, for 
“Improved fireproof construction for buildings, suitable for 
theatres, music-halls, and the like, and other public and private 
buildings.” 

17706. The Millar's Patent Reversible Window Company, +4) Ege ESD 
Limited, and Henry Millar, for ‘Improved means for holding “eke tS 
or securing reversible window-frames.” ia 

17717. Harry Ward, for “ Improvements in water-circulat- 
ing and heating appliances for producing hot-water supply, for 
heating buildings, and in apparatus connected therewith.” 


November 8. 
17809. John Pye, for “ Improvements in water-taps.” 
17838. Ernest Harmer Smith, for “Improvements in draw- 
ing-boards.” 
17894. Edward Ashton Sharp, for “ Improvements in 
closets, urinals, commodes, and similar sanitary utensils.” 


NEW PATENT. 


A PATENT for an improved fire-extinguishing apparatus, for 
buildings of every description, has been granted to Messrs. T. 
& J. Warbey, of 180 Southgate Road, London, N. It consists 
of a multiple hydrant and combination. The “hydrant” is fixed 
in the lobby or most convenient part of the building. Perforated 
service-pipes are connected to the “hydrant” and inserted 
between the ceiling and flooring, or fixed outside the ceiling as 
the case may require. The perforated service-pipes encircle 
the four sides of the floor, and cross-sections are placed between 


the rafters. Each “hydrant” is made to supply five floors or 
rooms ; for instance, should a fire break out on the first floor all 
that is to be done is to turn on the cock leading to that par- 
ticular floor, when the whole is instantly wetted, therefore pre- 
venting the fire from spreading beyond the floor in which it 
originally broke out. The “hydrant and combination” can be 
fitted to any building without cessation of business, and when 
once fixed will require no further attention. Where concrete 
ceiling is used the pipes, as before stated, can be fixed outside 
and made to look artistic, according to the requirements of the 


or only damped, according to the magnitude of the fire. There 
is no fixing of hose or drilling of men required to work it ; there 
being a constant supply of water on from the outside main it is 
always ready for use. 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSEL L, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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ize, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling; by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence, 


Fitzroy Place, 


parc PATENT) 


(A. ST.,E.C. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
ACOIDENTS of all kinds Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation already paid, 
£2,600,000. Moderate Premiums—Favourable Conditions—New 
Concessions. Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


°°] West Ead Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C 
Head Office:—_64 CORNHILL, LONDON,E.C. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


May be obtained from all N ewsagents or Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 


GILBERT woonndD & CoO 
175 STRAND, LONDON, wW.Cc. 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 29, 1889. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AmERSHAM.—Nov, 30.—For Building Vagrant Wards at 
the Workhouse. Mr. Henry Bedford, Clerk to the Guardians, 


Amersham. 


ANNALONG.— Dec. 9.—For Building Schoal. Messrs. Young 


& Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 


BARNSLEY.— Dec. 2.—For Building Offices for the Building 
Society. Mr. J. E. McLintock, Secretary, 22 Market Hill, 


Barnsley. 


BARRY.—Dec. 5.—For Building Goods Station. The Engi- 


neer’s Office, Barry Dock, Cardiff. 


Barry. — Nov. 29. — For Building Seamen’s Institute. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, 


Cardiff. 
Be.trast.—For Building Villa. 
tect, Garfield Chambers, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Dec. 3.—For Construction of Goods Shed, 
Hydraulic Engine Shed, Offices, &c., and Providing Hydraulic 
Engines, Pumps and Cranes. Mr. W. G. Scott, C.E., Central 


Station, Liverpool. 


BLACKPOOL.—Dec. 11.—For Building Destructor, Mr. 


Wolstenholme, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 


BRADFORD.—Dec. 2.—For Building Shops and Ware- 
house, Leeds Road. Mr. S., Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, 


Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Nov. 29 —For Enlarging Warehouse. Messrs. 


Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Nov. 30.—For Extension of Board 
Schools. Mr. Reginald Churchill, Architect, St. Paul’s Square, 


Burton-on-Trent. 


CARLISLE.— Dec. 4.—For Extension of Engine Shed. Mr. 


William Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Mr. William Batt, Archi- 


EASIER TO SWEEP, 


| The Back and Fire Part 
| eome out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


CARMARTHEN.—Nov. 30.—For Alterations at Workhouse. 
Mr. R. Browne, 5 Hall Street, Carmarthen. 


CLECKHEATON.—Dec. 2,—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


COvENTRY.—Dec. 13.—For Additions to Baths. 
Purnell, City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 


DEwsBuRY.—Dec. 3.—For Building Sale Room. Mr. J. 
Lane Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

EXETER.—Dec. 3.—For Building Palm House, Streatham 
Hall. Mr. E. H. Harbottle; Architect, County Chambers, 
Exeter. 

FENTON.—Dec. 3—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Church. Mr. Charles Lynam, Architect, Stoke-on-Trent. 

HADLEY.—Nov. 29.—For Enlarging Wesleyan Chapel, 
Building School, Classrooms, &c. Mr. Bullock, Architect, 
Wellington, Salop. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 4-—For Building Eight Houses. Messrs. 
George Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 2.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HEBBURN.—Dec. 10.—For Cemetery Lodge, &c. Mr. 
F. West, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Hebburn. 

HEREFORD.—Nov. 30—For Building Schoolhouse and 
Remodelling Kingstone School. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, 
Architects, Hereford. 

HIPPERHOLME.—Dec. 3.—For Brewery Tower, Covered 
Yard, Store Cellars and Retaining Walls. Messrs. Jackson & 
Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

JaARROW.—Dec. 3.—For Building Boundary Wall at 
Recreation Grounds. Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surveyor. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 7.—For Conservatory, Potting House, Outs 


buildings, &c. Mr. C. N. Nelson, Architect, 10 Park Row, 
Leeds. 


Mr. E. J. 


G'S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO FIX, 
EASIER Td REPAIR, 
FASIER TO CLEAN. 


i 


e 


q ul | 


N.B.—See that ‘“SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRA 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 


DE MARK are upon every Stove. 


“Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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es a Building Houses, Burmantofts. Mr. 
LEEDS.—Dec. 2.—For Building TENDERS. 


T. H. Stevenson, Architect, 67 Beckell Street, Leeds. 
LLANDRINDOD.—Dec. 2.—For Building First Class Board- 


" ah i BLACKPOOL. 

ing House. Mr. Stephen W. yes ae Srl xe For Additions, &c., to Park Fonse, Blackpool. Mr. THOMAS 
LONDON:_DFe, -G—For Ereaion\ af eLodgea pad. 10% P. WORTHINGTON, Architect. Quantities not supplied. 

Buildings, Clissold Park. Office of the Architect to the iy mio Waves; Blaclpook ; : : iii se 

London County Council, Spring Gardens. 3 John Nici gon Blackpool . 5 i : » 535 9 0 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — For Building Dairy Premises. THésketh & Parr, Blackpool ; : / . 525 0 © 

Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne. F. H. SmitH, Blackpool (accepted). ; . 5000 0 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—Nov. 29—For Building Houses. 

Mr. T. E. David Fox, Architect, 33 Grainger Street West, CAMBRIDGE. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. For Erection of Two Houses, for Mr. T. J. White, Richmond 
OssETT.—Dec. 10.—For Building Hotel. Messrs. Holtom Road. Mr. C. H. PAyNE, Architect, Cambridge. Quan-. 

& Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. tities by the Architect. 
RAMSBOTTOM.—Dec. 5.—For Chimney to Paper Mills. Mr. Ripper... tr tae Pn “£919 Oo oO 

John Garnett, Architect, 24 Silver Street, Ramsbottom. Nicholas Bros. . Specs . . : g00 0 O 
SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 4.—For Building Board School, Neep-| Runham& Charter .  . » . « . 880 pees. 

send. Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, Architect, 73 Surrey Street, pa , oe tens Tite eee = - 

Boe Stanley : : : : : : . 805 0 O 
SHIPLEY. — Dec. 2. — For Building Business Premises. Mills ; 757 3 8 

Messrs. Pycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Buildings,; Man- Clavk-& Son’ : . : 756 & 6 

chester Road, Bradford. rice ; : 5 i S 750 0 cat 
SKIPTON.—Nov. 30.--For Building Board School and Banyard : : : rae ° : . 739 10 0 

Teachers’ Residence at Lothersdale. Mr. G. Trenwith, Carle- Thoday & Son . ; . 734 0.0 

ton, Skipton. T. P. FRANCIS, Cambridge (accepted) os ee ae 
ST. THOMAS.—Dec. 18.—For Building Board Schools. 

Messrs. Drake, Bryan & Taylor, Architects, Queen Street DAWLISH. 

Chambers, Exeter. For Building Masonic Hall, Dawlish. Mr. GEORGE SOUDAN 
SWANSEA.—Dec. 2.—For Building Church at Morriston. BRIDGMAN, Architect, ee 

Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. . T. Shapton, Dawlish . ; ; : . £836 0 © 
SwaNwick.—For Building Hotel, Stables, &c. Mr. William | J. Lamacraft, Dawlish. . . . « « 725 9 O 

Yeardye, Architect, High Street, Gosport. ; Pate ROT . 5 Ses . Ponte ¥ oe e 2 
TEIGNMOUTH.—Dec. 9.—For Reseating Parish Church, ’ 2 : 5 

&c. Mr. W. F. C. idan eo Bilton Street atkiimonih: Wo. J. HATCHER, D awlish (accepted ) ‘ 614 0 © 
TODMORDEN.—Dec. 2.—For Additions, &c., to All Saints’ DUNSTABLE. 

School, Haney WV ood Mrs Or varley Architect, 15 Rich-| For Two New Bay Windows and Door in High Street, Dun- 

mond Terrace, Blackburn. ; stable, for Mr. Benjamin Bennett. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, 
WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 6.—For Building Schools, for the In- Architect, Market Hill, Luton. 

dustrial and Art Institute. Mr. William Watson, Architect, White, Dunstable . : é . £93 15 oO 

Barstow Square, Wakefield. Parkins, Luton é i ; : . SS 193 0%o 
WORKINGTON.—Nov. 30.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. Cheshire, Dunstable . : : : . 89 10 oO 

C. Howes, Architect, Bridge Street, Workington. i Pryer, Luton oo els be See 2 ey 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE/ARCH? SMITH & NTH & STEVENS. a6 WELLS. LIGHT. 9 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. Wallwork & Wells’ Patents. : 
(LLOYD & 60) BUILDER S | vortaBLe TIGHT from OID 
ESTABLISHED 1878, UP TO 4,000 CANDLES. 


No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRY SQUARE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. 
Estimates by-return of post. 


LLOYD & COS PATENT AGENOY. 


Zeresesier. Free, Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lis. 6d. ayes developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


Parmsearere ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN FRICTION HOISTS 


ROOFING SLATES, 0: wexove aso exma stnoxo 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near PATTERN. 


led ix Gaaiisy, Ocleur ata Durability, 
Unrival Quality, ’ as ARCHD: SMITH’S | 
SPRING HINGES, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
“MODEL” PATTERN. 


International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“ Model Dwelling, " New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


vous ig) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
Me DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. Bi , Gave : 
For PRICHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, Considerable Reduction in Prices, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., Bupnipet Desleuee rao 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. eid 


4T PARIS anp HAMBURG EXHIBITIONS. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SMALL HAND PATTERN LAMP. 
Prices and Particulars of large power “‘ Wells Lights” on application. 


SILVER MEDALS (rut HIGHEST AWARD) 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE LIMMER ee FACH LAMP IS GUARANTEED. 
ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY,| Janus” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, "eine sunted win ey oul We tbl and deat 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE * THIS is the only Lamp which has stood the test of the Market. 

For Carriageways, Foo'ways, Floors, Roofs, ; BATTERSEA. s A. C. WELLS & COo., 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


Every information to be obtaned at the Company’s (oases FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 1054 Midland Road, St. Paneras, London. 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, VW” C.| BRANCH OFFIGE—CARNARVON ST,, CHEETHAN, Wi MANCHESTER. 


Over 2,000 *‘ Wells Lights” now in use. 


THE 
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DUNSTABLE—continued. 


For New Villa Residence, West Street, Dunstable, for Mrs. 


Grigg. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect, Market Hill, 

Luton. 
Parkins, Luton ‘ . £886 0 oO 
Smart, Luton ; ; : F P é 799 0 O 
Wright, Luton : Jehan : 798 0 O 
Neville Bros., Luton . : ‘ ; : += 790°, 0: 6 
PRYER, Luton (accepted) . : : . . 785 0 0 


FELIXSTOWE. 

For Pulling Down the Present Women’s Wing at the Suffolk 
Convalescent Home, the Erection of the New Cuthbert 
Quilter Wing, and the Execution of other Works, for the 
Committee of the Institution. Mr. E. F. BissHopp, Archi- 
tect and Diocesan Surveyor, Ipswich. 


A. Brown . ‘ : : : : ; . £3,050 0 O 
_H. Everett & Son . : ‘ : ; 3,599 0 O 
Geo. Grimwood & Sons . : ; : io 3:495. 0-0 
H. Runnacles . : F : Ss oe 3,494 0 0 
J. Grimes : j : : ; ‘ 3,400 O O 
A. Coe. : : : : 5 ; ¢3-34250.°.0 50 
T. WARD, Felixstowe (accepted) 3,200 O O 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Building Residence, Egerton. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, 


Huddersfield. 
Accepted Tenders. 

M. S. Crowther, excavator and mason, 
W. W. Batley, Paddock, joiner. 
Crossley, Bould & Marsden, plumber. 
Pickles Bros., slater. 

J. Robinson & Son, plasterer. 

J. Preston, painter. 

Total, £650. 


For Building House and Shop, Crosland Moor. Mr. J. BERRY, 
Architect, Huddersfield. 
Accepted Tenders. 
S. D. Crowther, excavator and mason. 

Amley & Barber, joiner, 
J. Holdsworth, plumber. 

Pickles Bros., slater. 

G. H. Day, plasterer. 

T. Cartwright, painter. 

Total, £600. 


FIGURE. 


SS 


——S 


ENTIRELY 


NEW HI 


HALIFAX. 
For Erection of Coachman’s House, and Retaining Walling to 
Upper Entrance of Broadfold, Midgley, near Halifax, 
Mr, T, L. PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax, 
Accepted Tenders. 
’ J. Gaukroger, Mount Tabor, mason. 
Proprietors own men, carpenter and joiner. 
_ W. Alderson, Luddenden, plumber and glazier. 
T. Alderson, Luddenden, slater and plasterer. 


; LEEDS. 

For Excavations for Buildings, for the Leeds General Infirmary 
Extension. Mr. G. CORSON, Architect, 25 Cookridge 
Street, Leeds. 


Thompson & Sons . ‘ : ; ; TA LO27 eo 
W. Nicholson & Son : : : ‘ =; .1,012-<0-9 
W. Ives & Co. . ; 4 ; , ; : 971 14 0 
H. Wilson. ‘ A ; : : - : 942-10 
C. Myers . : : : : : 930 0 O 
J. Wood : ; : ; ; 883 14 8 
J. Pullan . ‘ : 5 ; 847. 2 6 
Cross & Carter. . ‘* : : : 836 0 oO 
GOULD & STEVENSON (accepted) . : 755 11 6 
Digging only. 
J. Speight . . ; = . 4 ‘ . 948 9 Oo 
A. Henson : 5 : ‘ A . 768 17 oO 
Hoarding only. 
Ja Hae Fhorp =. : : ; : c 118. I0 O 
Craven & Umpleby . ; é 105 0 O 
J. Marsland & Sons . : : I0o2 10 0 


LLANDEGFAN. 


For Building Board School, Llandegfan, Anglesey. Mr. R. G. 
THOMAS, Architect, Menai Bridge. 

E. Roberts, Conway 5 ‘ F . - 4950 0 0 

O. Williams, Menai Bridge . tdi neat) oe ec Ode Oe 

E. Williams, Bangor . i : : - 540 0 O 

D. OWEN, Llandegfan (accepted) ; ‘ 534 0 0 


LONDON. 
For Alterations, &c., at Premises, No. 11 Tokenhouse Yard, 


E.C. Mr. W. JAacoss, Surveyor, 1 Angel Court, E.C. 
roster ye soap eG tte Aung Tic £573 9 0 
Patrick & Son . Z 2 i : » 547.9 0 
Kilby & Gayford : : ‘ » 5020-9 
Richardson Bros. A = ° - 433.9 0 
COLDWELLS & SON (accepte . 378 0 Oo 


HE 


TEOR™ 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. | 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(ag TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint forsecret nailing. Thin Victoria Floorslaid on deal or old floors, with special glue and secret nailed , 


Nice appearance for living rooms. 


For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


GH-POWER GAS LAMP 


Polished for dancing. Immovable ~ 


& 
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[November 29, 1889. 


LONDON — continued. 


For First Portion of Buildings for the Roy 
Chelsea, for 1890. 


I. Dixon & Co., Liverpool 

Dove Bros., London : ‘ “ 
Tox. Humphreys, London ; 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., London 
D. CHARTERIS, London (accepted 5 
North, London ; 


Mr. WILSON BENNISON, Surveyor. 


al Military Exhibition, 


Allow for Old Hill, Luton. 


Materials. 


LUT ON — continued. 


For Alterations and Additions to Premises, Bute Street, Luton, 
for Messrs. Fluck. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect, "Market 


For Repairs at No. 52 Banienery Road, Pentonville, for Mr. J. 


Podzus. Mr. W. F. ECT Architect. 
T. G. Hawkins, London : L078 0 20 
F. Wythe, Kingsland . ; ; ‘ ‘ 55 8 o 
W. Wythe, Dalston =. 53 0 O 
H. DUFFILL, Stamford Hill (accépted ) 43 10 oO 


For Erection of Iron Hurdling and Gates at the Northern 
Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

Dunaway & Son, Hornsey. . : , ° £346 Io 
S Margrie & Son, Chelsea . ; 4 343 II 
C. Wall, Chelsea . : 
ib Faulkner & Sons, Walton- on- Thames 
R. Crane, Clapham. : ; ‘ ; 
W. T. Burbridge, Leicester. ‘ ; : 
Ruberry & Co., Darleston . ‘ 


N 

& 

(e) 

ie) 
9DRDOOWODOCIONOONO. 


Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Cannon Street 2°35 9 
Johnson Bros. & Co., Limited, London 235 0 
Mitchell & Co., Queen Victoria Street 235 0 
Hill & Smith, Queen Victoria Street . ; AY lige 
P. PAYLIS, Chippenham (accepted ) 202 oO 


J. Ellis, Reading (informal) 


For Erection of a Pavilion in the Garden Enclosure of Finsbury 
Square. . Messrs. WILLIAM REDDALL & SON, Architects, 


Smart, Luton j : : . £750 0 0 
. othe ate Dunham, Latotian. bs 0\) adc ee + ae O70 
6,825 1,500 Saunders, Luton . ; : 2 Soy tires 

: : Pryer, Luton : : - 684 0 0 
5,999 1,000 : 

, Parkins, Luton 675 09 oO 
5435 500 ; : 
4.996 1,250 Neville Bros., Luton . ; : 3 : - 674 0 0 

i WRIGHT, Luton (accepted) . 4 : : - 638 0 oO 


NORTHAMPTON. ; 
For Erection of Sanitorium at Kingsthorpe, for the North- 
ampton Town Council. 


Charles Miller . : : ; ; é £2783 foemre) 
George White . : ; 4 ; 2,549 0 O 
Clayson Bros. . - se 2.318 oO 
A. P. Hawtin 2,307 BOwLO 
We Heap-: 4 : ; ; ; 42,2005 0m 
James Wingrove etaeate : : - . 2,183.00 
Green Bros. Fy Ria ; A 2,133. O-=<6 
Woodford . : E ‘ : 52,125) Dees 
uakley. & Branson, N PS anion ; » V2 TORUO aS 


OLD WINDSOR. 
For Alterations and Additions to Ouseley Lodge, Old Windsor, 
for the Hon. Robert Butler. Mr. W. KING LUCAs, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Rolls eae Chancery Lane. 


Simpson . £1,754 0 0 
Norris 1,674 0 50 
1,640 0-0 


GRAY (accepted ) 


POCKLINGTON. 
For Building Two Houses and Shops, Pocklington. Messrs. 
HAWE & FOLEY, Architects, Beverley. Quantities by the 


10 South Street, EADapELG E.C. 


Woodward & Co. = 2553) .02,0 AYChitetts: 
ya &-Gayford . pednil ae Thomas Goales, Hull “& 1,824 0 O 
id 4 each 423 9 ©} Benjamin Hughes, York . 1,667 6 0 
LUTON. Clark & Ward, York 0,573.0 
For New Shop Fronts in Wellington Street, Luton, for Mr. C. Jackson Bros., Goole , , : .  t, 550. .0nec 
Jones. .Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect, Market Hill, G. & R. Pape, Beverley . ; j : . 1, 5300n0 sae 
Luton. George Kidd, York : : ; . I,5t) =oare 
Parkins, Luton ; PAs eras John Barnes, Beverley. . 1,450 “Os 
PRYER, Luton (accepted ) 50 0 0 THOMAS GRANT, Pocklington (accepted) 1,437) 5G 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner; 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 48. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Tnstrumen:s 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for ‘*Scnveyrne Laat.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


ei Abs PORTLAN D CEMENT; 


1121bs, per bushel. Slow set- 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent, residue, Over 
\, 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 
4 
J) ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
(luick setting; test 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 1]bs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 


Uh 
ee” in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


tiles, making joints in sani’ 
ene seienanee. itary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball , Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
preTuRaL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Bricke cs, Roofing sage) of speek pee 8 and Parian Cements, 
es, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Ba 
Railway and water communication. 4 Beicke, 


MARBLE LE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Pa and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs, to 1}inch ; 


PRICE LIST. 
DRAWINGS, | TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COP. 
{ ' SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PRRSPROTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&e. Temporary arsistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest aoe: 


FINSBURY DRAWING 5 RLOs, 
70 PAVEMENT, . 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors: NIGHTINGALE& CO. Gt.Grimsby. 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.,.” | 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


PILKINGTON & Co., SPHAT TE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, BRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES,| Hous ¢enrr 


ANCASTER; 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumnus 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and } 
repaired. No stoppage of } 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND i 


Electric Bells 
Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free ~ Distance no 
object. 


THRLEGRAMS— 


HAVE —— —— “ceemee 


BURNETTIZED. 


Sir Wm. BURNETT & CO., 


N&AR @RANTHAM | &c., on application. 


53 Gracechurchn Street, E.C. 


Ss «ACME ” 
> DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
_ Also “ACME” DOOR-SPRING 
for Double- mati _— ha! 


Exhibitions, 1s”, 


HINOLE, 


London 
be wieams— 


cH. ‘al 
Titustrated'Price Lists, 
ete OLDHAM, 


NORTON&CO, 


ee 
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SUPPLEMENT 
PENSHAW. ‘STAINES, ' 
For Construction of Bridge over the River Wear (145 feet span, | For Building Four Houses at Staines, for Mr. H. Cox. Mre 
22 feet wide), for the Houghton-le-Spring and Sunderland W. I. CHAMBERS, Architect, London. 
Highway Board. Mr. D. BALFOUR, Engineer, Houghton- | . T. Trust, Ascot. : : 1 : : £2 849 0 O 
le-Spring. G. Reavell, Staines . “ Sie pet 2,500 0 O 
J. Fisher, Gateshead - : nb eee opie 19. 2} “J. Norris, Sunningdale ‘ : : - 27 24405 ORO 
Parker & Sharp, York . : : : 8,140 10 9 J. A. Baker, Staines . é i é : . 2,400 0 0 
W. Nicholson, Long Benton . : NE ae 7 878 156, 6 Oades Bros., Egham ; ; : . 2,400 0 0 
J. Band, Sunderland - 6,650 o o| ° Matthews & Mann . ; f : : . 2,257.0 0 
HEAD, WRIGHTSON &Co., Stockton (accepted ) 6,153 0 oO 


Embankments, Road, SEs &e. 


J. Fisher, Gateshead , ZERO 4 aS 
J, Elliot, Noni Silcidsd ce eee en 1,760 0.0 TRADE NOTES. 

Sharp, ‘ Tae ba : 6 
Pe Tafase ovien le Spring : ; : : hee : 2 Messrs. J. A. MCMULLEN & Co., electric-light engineers and 
J. Band, Sunderland 3 : : 1,38 5 00 ‘contractors, have opened premises ‘at Abbey Buildings, Princes 
is Goldsbrough, Chester-le-Street . : . 1,313.0 0 | Street, Westminster, S.W. 
J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted) . : MTPRATIOT 2 10: AT Theobald’s Park, Waltham Cross, the heating of 


RAWMARSH. Sir Henry Meux’s, Bart., private Turkish bath has been en- 
For Construction of Gasholder, and Structural Ironwork of | trusted to Messrs. Constantine & Son, of Manchester ; also 
Buildings on the Premises at Parkgate, for the Rawmarsh | the reheating of a small public Turkish bath at Congleton, 


Local Board. Stafford, has just been completed by the same firm. 

Willey & Co., Exeter . : . , £3450 oo At the new works of Messrs. Doulton & Co., Paisley, 
J. W. Horton, Smethwick Te ee 2,970 © O| alluded to lately, it may be mentioned that the floors of the 
R. Dempster & Co., Elland. . 2,885 © 0©| offices have been laid with Lowe’s patent redwood block 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Stockton . 2,865 15 10 | flooring. 

BD loves see Leeds : aoe : . Mr. Wm. ScuPHAM, the head of the firm of Scuphams, 
Piggott & Cas Basinger : d Z a6 aan of Leeds, so well-known as manufacturers of mortice furniture, 
Sew Walker London. ; ‘ : : 2,590 oo | comices, silvered glasses and almost all kinds of cabinet- 
Newinn. Eiachcs® Cot Pcheteld . ; ; 2, 566 45 makers’ requisites, has been selected by his fellow councillors 
R. & J. ‘DEMPSTER, Maw oa iraah (accepted) 2,400 oo | to. occupy the aldermanic bench. He has represented the east 
W. G. Holmes & Co, Huddersheld 2,280 ree ward (in which the firm’s extensive works are situated) for 


fourteen years. Mr. Richard Scupham, a younger brother, was 
SWANSEA. also elected Mayor of Middlesbrough. 
For Building Stables and Dvwelling-house, Frog Street, THE Pirbright Board Schools, Surrey, are warmed and 
? : 


pened Mi Det OF TsMOUTH, - Architect, Swansea. ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves 
Bese ieee BOS Aw apeen (accepted ) y + £2,375 0. 0 supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


TONG. 
- For Forming Two Sewage Tanks at Sewage Farm, Tong. Mr. THE ventilation of the new post-office, Ipswich, has been 
carried out on Kershaw’s system, the patent inlet and air- 


M. OUTHWAITE, Surveyor, Dudley Hill, near Bradford. 


Kell Bros., Leeds . ; £95 0 0 diffuser being adopted for the supply of fresh air, and the patent 
Se hen bat 8 Sons, Dudley Hill 3 : . 7413 0 pneumatic ventilator for the removal of vitiated air. 

H. W. Pollard, Tong . ; ‘ ; 50210! 30 THE parish church of Almondsbury, near Bristol, is to be 
B. ROBERTS, Cleckheaton j 4 : A . 33 10 O! reseated throughout with handsome carved oak benches. The 


T 


We’ TT 


CHARING CROSS, 
LZ RIN ON, N GS, 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
Large Stocks Scasoned Woods. X I H E X 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 
|g SS CT TE SE 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING U0. 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 


Chief Offices :—22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8S.W. (A. BE. GEARY, Manager.) 
Ne... EEeeEEEeEe___ 


TEBBUTT’S patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT~ FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 18865. 


Se Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
G@7 GT |” FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 0. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, 3.0. 
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contract has been let to Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham | ment, and manufactures, together with a loan ‘collection of 
and London, who are carrying out the work from the designs | pictures, and other objects of interest in connection with 
of Mr. C. E. Ponting, architect. It is expected that the contract | military service past and present. Military music, tournaments, 
will be completed during December. ; &c., will also be features. . 

THE ironwork used in the erection of the Children’s Hospital, THE reconstruction of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh, 
Finsbury, architect, Mr. Sedding, was made and supplied by | has been interrupted for lack of funds. Owing to rise in prices 
Messrs. Longden, of the Phcenix Foundry, Sheffield. the work, which was originally estimated to cost 14,000/,, will. 

WeE have received a copy of “ Practical Electric Bell- | now require 17,000/. to carry out. 
fitting,” by Mr. F. C. Allsop, of 165 Queen Victoria Street, THE. restoration of the nave of Dunblane Cathedral is 
E.C. The author is a practical electrician, and speaks from | proceeding satisfactorily. A sum of 20,000/. has been so far 
experience. The advice he gives should be of great value to received towards the expense, of which Mrs. Wallace con- 
those who have an amateur taste for electric bellwork. It is | tributed 14,0004. 
an exhaustive treatise, and is full of clear illustrations, from THE committee of the Public Clock Fund, Stanningley, have 
which a reader would be able to do something practical. The ordered a large illuminated clock, with two external dials, each 
volume is handsomely bound, and may be obtained for 35. 6d. | 5 feet in diameter, of Messrs. William Potts & Sons, clock 
It should have a large sale. manufacturers, Guildford Street and Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

THE Bath Stone Firms, Limited, have supplied the stone | It is the same clock that was awarded the gold medal at the 
used in the interior of the new church of St. James’s, Spanish recent Exhibition held at York, and will be erected in the . 
Place, London, as well as the outside hardstone. About centre of the village, which is distant five miles from Leeds and 
50,000 cube feet were supplied, all of which was prepared in the , Bradford—one dial facing towards Leeds, the other towards 
sheds belonging to the firms. Bradford. The clock, being awarded the gold medal, should be 

On Wednesday last, the 27th inst., the ceremony of unveil- | a first-class one. It has all the latest improvements inserted 
ing the west window of Trinity Church, T redegar Square, from the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The clock dials will be 
Stepney, was performed in presence of the Bishop of Bedford, fixed in an iron drum, Testing on a strong ornamental cast-iron 
the Archdeacon of London, and a distinguished company. The | bracket, specially designed for it. 
window, which is of the Perpendicular period, comprises three 
lights and traceries, and illustrates in “ane maplec He ai a 
Christ. It is presented in memory o r. Peter Atrell, o 
Stepney, a aaiatant worshipper at the church for many years, COLLAPSE OF A WAREHOUSE. 
by several of his friends. The work, which is excellent through- | On Saturday afternoon a large wall, forming one end of a 
out, is designed and executed by Mr. F. W. Chowles, 9 Evers- | large grain store on the Town Quay, Southampton, the property 
holt Street, Oakley Square, N.W. of the Harbour Board, suddenly collapsed. The store closely 

AMONGST the estimates for work, we this week give a list _ adjoined another and much larger warehouse in course of erec- 
of tenders for the erection of the first portion of the buildings | tion, the Harbour Board having sought to make provision for 
required for the Royal Military Exhibition at Chelsea in 1899. | increased trade, and was let to a firm of corn merchants. In it 
The Exhibition, which is to be held on a portion of the park of | were heaped several thousand quarters of barley, the pressure 
the Royal Hospital, together with the grounds of Gordon | of which on the wall nearest the waterside caused it to give 
House, promises to be one of the events of next year. It is | way with a report like the discharge of cannon, and a large 
under the immediate patronage of the Queen; the Duke of | quantity of grain was precipitated into the sea. No persons 
Cambridge is president of the Council, and General Lord | were injured, but some men working near had narrow escapes. 
Chelmsford chairman of the executive committee, while local | A gang of men were at once set to work to salvage and remove 


committees are energetically working in every military centre | t t a, a ; 
to insure the success of the Exhibition. The exhibits will ing against collapse. A similar accident took place two years 


SPRAGUE & CO. I(TANTY" . TITHOCRADAR)| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, BSTIMATES 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTETIES, si LITHOGRAPHED ; SPECIFICATIONS, Be &e., 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Binis oF QuantitiEs, SpEciFicaTions & Rerorts |METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) | WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


_ 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


at e Lite pete e 20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING| “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 above desoriptions of work in the best style. 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. now ready, price 6d. BS eee tee Pec Tete Tides Gite 


Prawns of Esrarss, with or without Views, taste- } : M - L_ = x [. = A D Sheets, &c., sent on application. 
fully ithographed and printed in clout SPOTTISWOODE & CO 
aphed and printed | 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 7 
ene G LAZ N G Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s, ; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. . 
mri id cangammnrner et acer cas! ethan 2 Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, NO SEHOIAL CONTRACT, REQUIRED. Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 

NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUT - {Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
LO2 Fleet St., London, ANT USNS EES ane Lithography executed on the Premises. 


WHOLESALE AND. RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


( iDe nn ° V 
MANUE ACTURING STATIONERS, GROVER & | CO. fee Iltustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &ce. 


IEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EC. . 


Drawing Paper, Sectional P aper, Write for Illustrations, Tes:imonials, and full Particulars 
. t f 2 
Mounted Papers, Se OE PO ee eae JOHN DALE, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE Nails, Stoves, a ae hh and Open Fire 
é anges, 


QUANTITIES, ETC, Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Correctly Written and 


Sash Fasteners, 
Lithographed by return of 


Seed AND EWERY DE: CRIPTION OF BUYLDERS' IRONMONGERY. 


sual kon QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Woop Pavinc anp STEAM OLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Joinery Worxs, Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, prive 12s. 6d, 
= Clapham Junction, 8.W. Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Selected specially to suit hi % 
Seatoge STONE { Specifications and Build oe 
dress—_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


SHAKESPEARE K PAVING) KILBURN, N.W. 
PRINTING WOR KS, Yee Mr. WuitTeE’s System). ‘ nN j : 
BIRMINGHAM, Hy i, Hor ep Megs atest Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
YY OCEN EY & CO., Quarry Owners. N\ @ Estimates and fu particulars Sto ves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Seies ee ae on apPjication for Delivery at any Port or | { THOS. GREGORY & co. Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 
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ROTHERHAM WORKHOUSE. 


AT a meeting of the Rotherham Board of Guardians on 
Monday last the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously approved with regard to the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the workhouse. The enlargement includes taking 
down the greater portion of the present buildings, and pro- 
viding new tramp and receiving wards, lunatic wards, Board 
and relieving officers’ rooms, master’s house and offices, 
able-bodied blocks for men and women, with large day rooms, 
children’s and nursery day- and night-rooms, bath and 
lavatories, &c, new dining-hall to accommodate 350, kitchens 
and scullery, fitted complete, steam-cooking arrangements, 
bakery stoves, &c., also laundry, washhouse, &c , with steam- 
washing appliances. New foul wards and isolation hospital, 
also workshops, stables, wood shed, &c., and complete 
rearrangement of the whole of the drainage. The estimated 
cost of the above scheme is 22,0007, Mr. H. L. Tacon, of 


- Rotherham, architect to the Board, has prepared the whole of 
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BRICKS.—viease specify 
Cast-Iron Glaze." 
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the plans and specifications, which have been approved by the 
Local Government Board, and the work is to be commenced as 
soon as possible. 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Birmingham Master Builders’ 
Association was held recently at the Great Western’ Hotel, 
Mr. Alfred S. Smith, president, in the chair. Among those 
present were Messrs. J. Bowen, C. H. Barnsley, T. Surman, 
W. Sapcote, jun., E. Giles, G. Twigg, R. Bulley, W. J. Whit- 
tall, H. Wilcox, Raby, J. J. Moffat, J. Goodman, J. Archer, and 
Ernest J. Bigwood, secretary. The committee in their annual 
report were glad to be able to record that the improvement in 


the general trade of the country referred to in their last report | 
had continued. But although it had not up to the present time | 


exercised a beneficial influence on the building trade, it had, on 
the other hand, seriously raised the prices of all materials. 
The state of the trade in this city had still continued quiet, and 
the supply of labour in all branches had been ample. Several 
works of considerable magnitude were now near completion, 
and there appeared to be no prospect of any large work being 
entered upon. Notices for alterations in existing trade rules 
had been received from bricklayers, carpenters, masons, and 
plasterers, and would be considered in due course. The rela- 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 3 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, 


SkLEL.SEY’s 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SH 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


—E LANE END WORKS, Liv? 


(Chairman—J, SPENCER BALFouR, M.P. 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICES>: 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous, 


GLAAZED $%TiLEesS, 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and _ CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp. 


Specimens of Urnamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. DPIERS & PuNw’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


SPECIALITE MEDIAZ-VAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


in: 


Hy 


tions between masters and men during the past year had been 
of a friendly character. Although the new Employers’ Liability 

Bill was in abeyance, there was no doubt that when it was 
reintroduced it would be sought to make many of its clauses 
more stringent than at present, and the committee strongly 
urged upon builders the necessity for united action in this 
matter at the proper time. The serious question of the 
revision of railway rates caused by the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Bill of 1888 had had the careful consideration of the committee, 
and it had been decided to act with the Birmingham and 
District Railway Freighters’ Association in the necessary 
opposition before the Board of Trade to the rates proposed by 
the railway companies. In the spring of the year a strike of 
brickmakers for a short time hindered the progress of work, 
but serious results were averted by a speedy settlement. For 
some time there had been a growing custom with architects of 
obtaining estimates from contractors, and not informing them 
of the result of the competition. With a view to remedying 
this the committee addressed a circular to the members of the - 
architectural profession, asking that such information should 
be supplied. In nearly every case the leading members of the 
profession had replied that they considered the request a 
reasonable one, and where it had not been done before 
promised that it should be complied with. The financial state- 
ment showed a balance due to the secretary of I/. 5s. 9d. 

On the motion of Mr. Sapcote, seconded by Mr. Bulley, the 
report and statement of accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman proposed that Mr. C. H. Barnsley be pre- 
sident for the ensuing year, and said that in Mr. Barnsley they 
would have an excellent president. 

Mr. Surman seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

_ Mr. Barnsley, having taken the chair, expressed his thanks 
for the honour conferred upon him, and hoped, with the support 
of the committee and other officers, to render good service to 
the Association. It was gratifying to look back upon the long 
train of men who had honourably fulfilled the office of presi- 
dent, and he hoped that he might follow in their wake He 
was sure they all desired to do their best for the interests of the 
Association. He did not know that he could refer specially to 
any matter then, because anything of interest would be dealt 
with in the ordinary course of business. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Twigg, 
Mr. John J. Moffat was elected vice-president, Mr. W. J. 
Whittall was re-elected hon. treasurer, and Mr. E. J. Bigwood 
secretary. 


- Hieurst AWARDS— 
Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


Works: 


STONEFERRY, HULL. 
IP CANAL, 


Established 1847. 


General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


TILES.— Please specify 
“ Patent Security,” 
L.E.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Smith for his services 
as president during the last two years, Mr. Sapcote said the 
Association had been fortunate in having such a gentleman at 
its head. He had conducted the business in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr. Surman seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Chairman said he was sorry that in his year of office 
the operatives should have given notice for an advance of 
wages. However, he hoped the men would meet them in the 
same way in which they wished to meet the men, and talk 
calmly over the dispute, and see if a satisfactory issue could not 
be arrived at. With respect to the notices of the men asking 
for an increase of wages, it was decided to leave the matter in 
the hands of the committee to deal with, and, if necessary, to 
call the Association together. A vote of thanks to the chairman 
terminated the proceedings. 

In the evening the members dined together, and in 
speaking to the toast of “Prosperity to the Master Builders’ 
Association,” the Chairman reviewed the relations between 
masters and men during the past year. He said it was 
with some trepidation that he ventured to refer to the 
future. Speaking of trade generally, many thought that the 
signs of the times warranted them in saying that this 
country had at last started upon a period of prosperity. 
The state of business in some quarters was of a more cheerful 
nature; there was-a. stronger feeling in the position of 
the market; and the continued strength of the demand 
during recent weeks brightened the prospect. It would, how- 
ever be some time yet before those whom that Association 
represented would reap any advantage from the improved state 
of things; still, they were anxiously awaiting for the long- 
desired and deserved rift in the dark cloud of depression which 
had overhung their trade for so lengthened a period. It was 
the Chairman’s opinion, however, speaking of trade generally, 
that what we needed to be more anxious over than anything 
else just now was the fear that this dawn of brighter days 
would be checked by the unprecedented rage for increase in 
price of labour. They were aware that in times like the 
piesent the labour question was sure to be of a burning nature, 
and in some instances it might be just that a revision of prices 
should take place; but if the bounds of reasonableness were 
overstepped the near future, with its golden opportunities, 
would be thrown away as far as this country was concerned, 
and our competitors would benefit by the profit which justly 
belonged to us. One of the principal objects of the Associa- 


tion was to see that the building operations of the city were“. 
executed in the best possible manner. They were not sorry 
that the by-laws had become of a more stringent character, 
and as a consequence “ jerry-building” would soon be a thing 
of the past; and the sooner the better, for those who had 
desired to carry out the work entrusted to them had been 
seriously handicapped in the past by this deplorable state ot 
things. Birmingham ought to be congratulated, for he believed 
that there were few large centres where contractors gave more 
individual skill or personal attention to the important works 
placed under their care than was done here. . 


A PERFECT GAS STOVE. 


MESSRS, SERRANEAU & Co., 123 Pall Mall, S.W., have added 
one more to the innumerable improvements in gas stoves, and 
we think they are correct in saying in a direction hitherto un- 
attempted. Their standpoint is to make a stove that can be 
used without any flue, without a particle of smell or waste of 
gas. This is certainly an immense advance on older modes, 
if the following details may be taken as conclusive. The 
pice de résistance is Cox’s patent regulator, constructed on 
the scientific principle of consuming air with gas before passing 
to the burner for ignition. This purpose is thoroughly realised, 
for we have seen repeated public exhibitions in which Messrs, 
Serraneau & Co. have invited hostile criticism, but without any 
answer being made to the challenge. Admitting, then, the 
entire consumption of gas with air, it follows that a considerable 
saving in the gas bill must result. And this is the case, for the 
consumption is only 7 feet of gas per hour, equal to 14d, 
per day. This is a cheap luxury, and who will continue to 
pay at least 50 per cent more than. is necessary? or put up 
with a nauseous smell in his room when he can have a 
perfectly pure and healthy stove? We think that Messrs. 
Serraneau’s stove is a solution to many difficulties, whilst 
on the score of artistic brightness it is excellence itself. The 
burner we have described is surrounded by steel or nickel- 
plated cases, quite suitable for a drawing-room. Our readers 
will, no doubt, think of many uses to which this stove can be 
applied in public buildings, churches, clubs, &c , for instance. 

Messrs Serraneau & Cn. make a point of-the fact that 
the burner can be applied to any other stove with the same 
result. 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). : 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, J oists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. : 

Griffiths’ Liquid t 

It lasts as long as nw ete ok the Ween: 


It prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It soos not crack, peel, or rub off, piace 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
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RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From 8. 0, LOWE Aa House Devorstors, 83 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester: December 28, 1887 1 tracto 
: ; : 


DEAR S1R8,—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
DEAR SIRs,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works ° 


Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stati: 
Brine # 1 Sabil a poe chee ae aot ane a. yor ESL ap hada oe: Paint, have given eee 
fa) hehses * - satisfaction. e foun em work éasily with a covering power of from * 
yai Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordinary paint. "Although ayplied during intense trout, and having been subjected toan almost 
ropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, have as firm a grip as when applied, and eEbeea quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 


To Messrs, Gri We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly 
ffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. : z 8. C. LOWE & SON. 


Raaee ER Me Meas aa cena le Nae a 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 


4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


ON Tuesday the Master and Wardens of the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers entertained a numerous company at | 
dinner in the Fishmongers’ Hall. Mr. W. H. Bishop (the 
Master) presided. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been honoured, 

The Chairman proposed “The Houses of Parliament.” 
He said that the Plumbers’ Company had especial reason for 
wishing well to the Houses of Parliament, because they were 
reformers, and knew that their reform must ultimately be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature for sanction and approval. He 
referred more particularly to the movement for the registration 
of plumbers, which had begun in Scotland, and had later 
penetrated to the north of England, until now twenty-six 
counties were covered by the organisation. Few would have 
foreseen, on the opening of the lists for the registration of 
plumbers in July, 1886, how rapidly the craft would adopt the 
system. The most critical of all work within a house was that 
executed by a plumber, by which pure air and uncontaminated 
water were secured ; and it was desired that the craftsmen who 
worked for the public should have their competency ascer- 
tained and vouched for bya certificate of registration. While 
the earliest district councils and local committees were being 
formed a series of rules were carefully elaborated exemplifying 
the proposed system and providing a constitution of common 
form. Under these rules a wide and tolerant system was 
assured. The registration committees were admirable in the 
earnestness and thoroughness of their work. There was now, 
therefore, an organisation for the voluntary registration of 
plumbers, which would help the public to distinguish between the 
qualified and the unqualified. This system required legislative 
sanction and extended powers, in order that all plumbers might 


come under its operation. Numerous applications and requests | 
had been addressed to the company to exercise disciplinary | ) 
| earn the approbation of the entire country. 


powers, by withdrawing certificates in case of need ; they were 
asked to give scientific instruction to would-be craftsmen, to 
examine and test materials, and to send out examiners. For 
all this and for various financial and other matters legislative 
authority was necessarily required. The movement was the 
only instance on a large scale in which the masters and the 
operatives in any trade had combined to advance technical 
education among their members ; it was the only instance of a 
large body of trade unionists giving their support to a system of 
registration based upon tests of qualification ; and it was the 


THE BATH 


only instance of the members of an important craft seeking the 
co-operation of the public authorities in rendering their crafts- 
men more serviceable to the public. He coupled the toast with 
the name of the President of the Local Government Board. 

Mr. Ritchie, in responding, said that if the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany would only direct their attention to the sanitary condition 
of the House of Commons and remedy that, they would have 
an absolutely irresistible claim on the House for the favourable 
consideration of any proposal they might make. He had once 
received a deputation from the Plumbers’ Company at the Local 
Government Board Offices; if he had received them at the 
House of Commons, he was sure that in five minutes there 
would not have been a plumber left by reason of the foul 
smells with which the atmosphere of certain parts of the House 
was redolent. All recognised the benefits of a good water 
supply and drainage; but these things, of themselves blessings, 
might easily be converted into curses. The arrangements 
made for the preservation of health might be converted into the 
causes of disease and death, and no one was more likely to be 
the instrument of that operation than the plumber. If the 
company could constitute a race of plumbers who would make 
water-pipes that would not burst and drain-pipes that were not 
mere ventilators to the sewers, the community would indeed be 
grateful, for there was never a time when more interest was 
excited in sanitary questions. 

The Chairman then proposed the health of the Lord Mayor. 

The Lord Mayor, in responding, said that the good which 
the Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the Poor had 
effected was largely due to the sympathy of the President of the 
Local Government Board. If Mr. Ritchie found the atmosphere 
of the House of Commons unhealthy he should have applied to 
the Mansion House Council, which would at once have moved | 
the local sanitary authority ; and, failing their action, would 
have petitioned the President of the Local Government Board. 
The Plumbers’ Company were doing a great work, and would 


Sir A. Borthwick then proposed “ The Bench and the Bar,” 
Judge Digby Seymour and Sir Edward Clarke (Solicitor- 
General) responding. 

After the toasts of “ The Sheriffs” and “ The Master of the 
Plumbers’ Company ” had been also honoured, 

Mr. Mundella proposed “Sanitary Science and Technical 
Education,” saying that he was frankly grateful to the City 
guilds and companies for their good work in this direction, 
They were to be thanked, not only for their Ma I et a Aa aR help, 
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which was considerable, and not only for their instruction, 
examination, and registration, which were of the greatest 
service, but also for the great sympathy which they had given 
to the cause. It was inertia, apathy, and indifference on the 
part of the public which had most to be contended with in this 
great question. ; is 

Mr. W. H. White (secretary of the Institute of British 
Architects) having responded, other toasts followed, and the 
company separated. 


THE LATE 7, A. WALKER. 


IT is our painful duty to announce the death of Mr. T. A. 
Walker, whose name was universally known among contractors 
from having undertaken the colossal works of the Manchester 
Ship Canal. For the last year his health was failing, and about 
two months ago he was attacked by Bright’s disease. He had 
arranged to stay for a time in Bournemouth, but on Wednesday 
in last week, as he was about to leave home, he was seized with 
paralysis and died on Monday. Mr. Walker in a brief but 
manly way has told the story of his life in an introduction to a 
book on the Severn Tunnel. 

“TI was engaged,” he wrote, “for seven years on the con- 
struction of the Severn Tunnel, and during this period many 
visitors inspected the works. Mr. Bentley [the publisher] 
happened on one occasion to come down from London, and, 
after spending the best part of a day on the works, appeared to 
be much interested by what he saw. Indeed, very shortly after 
his return he wrote me to ask that I would place upon record 
some account of the construction of the tunnel. I was particu- 
larly occupied at the time. I unwisely acceded to this request. 
Writing a book proved to me a more arduous task than a year’s 
superintendence of the tunnel itself. I am reluctant to say 
anything about myself, but I am told it is desirable to give some 
brief account of my career. Not being one of those fortunate 
individuals who are said to be born with a silver spoon in their 
mouths, I was forced to undertake responsible work, in the year of 
the railway mania (1845), before I had reached the age of 
seventeen, after a very brief course of instruction at King’s 
College. Both in that year and 1846 I did considerable work on 
Parliamentary surveys. In 1847 Mr. Brassey was good enough 
to give me a position on the North Staffordshire Railway, and 
I remained on his staff for seven years, the last two being spent 


- 


upon his great contract for the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
For a further seven years I remained in Canada, constructing 
railways for the Governments of the lower provinces, and I 
returned home, after an absence of nine years, in1861. In 1863 
I made some extensive surveys for railways in Russia. In 1864 


and 1865, further surveys and explorations in Egypt and the 


Soudan, passing so far south as Metammeh, Ioo miles north of 
Khartoum. On my return to England in the spring of 1865 I 

was offered and accepted the management of the construction 

of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways for the 

three firms who had jointly undertaken the contract, namely, 

Messrs. Peto & Betts, John Kell, and Waring Brothers. The 

construction of these lines from Edgware Road to the Mansion 

House I carried out successfully, and they were completed on 

July 1, 1871. Shortly after this I, in partnership with my 

brother, the late Mr. Charles Walker, undertook the contract 

for the extension of the East London Railway from the end of 
Brunel’s Thames Tunnel, under the London Docks, through: 
Wapping, Shadwell, and Whitechapel. Sir John Hawkshaw 
was the engineer-in-chief of this work, and I was fortunate in 

gaining his good opinion, and carried out the works, I believe, 

to his complete satisfaction ; and it was owing to the confidence 
he reposed in me that he afterwards entrusted to me the still 

more difficult work of constructing the Severn Tunnel. Sub- 

aqueous tunnels have recently become quite the fashion. One 
such experience as the Severn Tunnel, with its ever-varying 
and strangely contorted strata, and the danger from floods 

above and floods below, has been sufficient for me. One sub- 
aqueous tunnel is quite enough fora lifetime. Since these pages 

were commenced | have had a great pressure of work upon me. 

Not only have I had to carry on such large works as the Barry 
Dock and Railways and the Preston Docks, but I have also 
been called upon to visit South America to start the work of the 
Government Docks at Buenos Ayres, and at home to begin the 
cons'ruction of the Manchester Ship Canal.” 

- When he undertook the Ship Canal, says the A/anchester 
Guardian, Mr. Walker had his hands already tolerably full. 
He was making a railway in Kent for the South-Eastern Com- 
pany, he had to finish the Barry Dock of 70 acres, and also the 
Preston Docks, and in 1887 he began also a series of docks at 
Buenos Ayres. The details of this enormous mass of work 
Mr. Walker kept under his own eye. In his armies of workmen 
he had many lieutenants, but he shared with none the duties of 
captain. 

The contract for the Manchester Ship Canal was let to Mr. 
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PERFECT SUCCESS GUARANTEED OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 
FROM SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, M.A,, A.R.A. 


I have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and easily controlled, and produces 
a genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. 

WINTER WARMTH AND COMEORT. 

S1r,—I was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Grundy” heating apparatus. Being very sensitive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
recognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in this city, and I was one of the first to 
adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, whea ground was of no particular value. It has large, airy passages and spaces which could 
not be warmed by ordinary means. When leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice-houses. The lead light windows at all 
times admitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now all this is changed. Mr. John Grundy fitted his heating 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering the house from the 
garden: these are warmed on their passage, and discharge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 


warmest part of the house. The heated air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. Jes een 
In the afternoon the upstairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving a 


warm drawing-room for an icy cold bedroom is avoided. Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as is 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
of air outwards. The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit, and this exit is the same crevices which would 
otherwise be a source of cold drauzhts. The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air; ( 2) warmth and comfort ; 
(3) absence of smoke, dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stove; (4) great economy of fuel for the heat given. There are now several 
churches and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard nothing but praise and satisfaction from those 
who have adopted it. Personally, I am very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much to the comfort of myself and family, and I have no 
other object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury. Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan 
Terrace, City Road, London, N., is the patentee, to whom all communications should be addressed.—S. T. AVELING.—Rochester, October 30. 
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Walker in the autumn of 1887, and the first sod was turned on 
the site of the docks at Eastham on November 11. How 
steadily and satisfactorily the work has progressed our columns 
have from time to time borne witness. Mr. Walker’s contract 
was for 5,750,000/., and he agreed to accept in part payment, if 
necessary, shares of the company to the amount. of 500,000/. 
He undertook to complete the canal in four and a half years. 
Two years of the time have now elapsed, and it is acknow- 
ledged even by those least friendly to the undertaking that the 
rate of progress has been satisfactory. A man of less abundant 
resource would have hesitated to specify a time for the com- 
pletion of so gigantic a work. The directors, however, were 
able to report at the last half-yearly meeting of the company 
that Mr. Walker had continued to execute an amount of exca- 
vation which would enable him, if carried out to the end, to 
complete his contract up to time. There were employed upon 
the work at the date of the meeting 163 locomotives, 5,466 
waggons, 96 steam navvies, I4I steam cranes, 249 pumping 
and other steam-engines, and 32 steam pile-engines ; and, in 
addition, 2042 miles of temporary railway had been laid, and 
there were upwards of 12,000 men and boys and 173 horses at 
work. 

The shareholders of the company and the public generally 
will learn with satisfaction that the progress of the undertaking 
will be in no degree interrupted by the unfortunate death of 
the contractor. By a happy foresight, Mr. Walker had made 
legal provision that in the event of his decease the work should 
be continued and completed under the terms of his contract 
with the company. The only matter for regret is that it will 
lose the advantage of his personal supervision. 

Mr. Walker was remarkably free from ostentation. He 
was at all times careful to promote the welfare of his men, 
physically, morally, and spiritually, providing for them proper 
dwellings, hospitals, and mission-rooms, subscribing freely to 
their cricket and other clubs, and assisting in their sick and 
benefit societies 

A correspondent having an intimate knowledge of Mr. 
Walker writes:—Mr. Walker’s health has been failing for a 
year past, and while he has been taking an active oversight of 
his works he has been obliged to devolve a good deal of work 
on his agents, who, as a band of efficient and experienced 
men whose knowledge has been gained all over the world, can- 
not be matched. A month ago Mr. Walker had decided to go 


for a few weeks’ rest at Bournemouth, but on Monday last he © 


was attacked with paralysis, and to this he succumbed. Mr. 
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Walker had for some time felt that his illness was a most 
serious one, and had made every necessary arrangement with 
his agents and staff for carrying out the Ship Canal works on 
precisely the same lines as he had with such care and fore- 
thought laid down. The canal is, as Manchester men are well 
aware, divided for purposes of work into nine sections, begin- 
ning at Eastham and ending at Manchester, where sections 
eight and nine are under the control of Mr. Walker’s son-in- 
law, Mr. Nott. Manchester people may be assured that their 
great work will be carried out well and properly to the end 
under the care of the accomplished agents whom Mr. Walker 
has selected for this purpose. Mr. Walker’s other chief contract 
now pending is for the harbour works of Buenos Ayres, under- 
taken for the Argentine Government. In this case, as in that 
of the Ship Canal, the works are well advanced. Upwards of 
2,000,000/, have been expended on the works at Manchester, 
and about 1,500,000/ at Buenos Ayres. In his various enter- 
prises Mr. Walker was closely associated with the leading 
engineers of the day. He leaves a widow and four daughters, 
and a very considerable estate. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN JOHANNESBURG, 


WE have received by the last mail a copy of the Star or 
Johannesburg, containing a report of the proceedings at the 
opening of the new offices of the Sar newspaper on the morn- 
ing of the day of publication—October 28. Such an important 


event in the annals of the S¢ar must be held a sufficient excuse ~ 
for the copy we have received, being a curiosity in the way of ~ 
hurried printing. 


The S¢ar—formerly the Eastern Star— 
passed by purchase into the.hands of the Argus Company at 
the end of March last. The Company at once resolved to erect 
new and extensive buildings on the site of the old premises. 
Messrs. Lennox Canning & Goad were appointed to frame 
plans and specifications on lines laid down by the managing 
director, and the contract for the erection of the buildings was 
awarded, after public competition, to Messrs. Abrey & Co., the 
contract price, without extras and fixtures, being 9,600/. The 
block of ground on which the buildings are situate runs through 
from President Street to Pritchard Street. In the last-named 
thoroughfare the Company has acquired an adjoining stand, on 
which it is proposed ultimately to erect substantial additional 
works. 

The main building in President Street is a solid brick-built 
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structure, and the back portion, facing Pritchard Street, is 
framed of wood and iron, The buildings were most carefully 
planned and considered by the architects in co-operation with 
the managing director of the company, and are certainly the 
most complete block of buildings. devoted to the purposes of 
printing and publishing in South Africa. The front portion 
comprises a large retail stationery and book store, 70 feet by 
20 feet on the ground floor, with a store of the same size over, 
which is to be used as a show-room for fancy goods and musical 
instruments, and is approached by a staircase from the 
stationery department. A lift is provided for raising heavy 
goods, such as pianos, &c., from the lower to the upper floor. 
A main corridor, 6 feet wide, gives access to the rear buildings 
from President Street, and to the main staircase to the upper 
floor, as well as to the various offices connected with the 
publishing department, which consist of a newspaper office, 
printing office, and counting-house, collectively 36 feet by 20 feet, 
and reporters’ rooms over. The managing director, secre- 
tary, editor, and sub-editor are also located in this block, 
in close connection with a roomy library and _file-room. 
The rear premises before alluded to consist of a slate-flagged 
machinery-room, large warehouse and packing-room, and 
all provisions for jobbing, general news, artists’ quarters, 
stereotyping, etching, embossing, engraving, lithography, and 
kindred arts, and there is a special space reserved for the 
binding of books and documents, with ruling and marbling 
rooms attached. Between the front and rear blocks are 
situated the boiler and engine-room, stabling, and caretaker’s 
apartments, and the two blocks are connected from the editor’s 
and sub-editor’s rooms by an ingeniously constructed platform, 

_ thus placing the editor in immediate communication with the 
works and the administrative departments. Every effort has 
been made to render the premises as healthy as practicable for 
the large number of employés engaged, and the sanitary 
arrangements are replete with every convenience. The fitting 
up of the interior of the buildings has been carried out on the 
very latest models for the convenient disposal of the various 
goods used in a large printing and publishing establishment. 
The means of issuing and distributing the Szar are fully equal 
to those that are provided for some of the large London dailies. 
The architecture of the front block is of English Domestic 
Gothic, the dressings being of Portland cement and the brick- 
work pointed, portions of the latter being neatly cut and arched, 
and the whole forming one of the handsomest structures in 
Johannesburg. 


At the lunch given, Mr. F. J. Dormer, of the Star, occupied 
the chair. Among other toasts, that of the architects, Messrs. 
Lennox Canning & Goad, and the builders, Messrs. 
Abrey & Co., was proposed by the chairman, who said :— 

Gentlemen, charge your glasses. I havea pleasing duty to 
perform. I wish you to drink to the health of the architects and 
builders. I believe it is the correct thing on these occasions to 


‘sit up all night in search of honeyed words ; but my vocabulary 


falls short at the point where adulation comes in. I will only 
say that I knew Mr. Canning to bea gentleman of distinguished 
genius in his profession long before we entrusted to his firm any 
commission in respect to these buildings, and I certainly have 
had no reason to change my opinion in the course of their 
erection. I once horrified him, I remember, by quoting high 
authority for the statement that in this country there are but 
two styles of architecture—“ Early Hottentot” and “ Debased 
Dutch” ; and, for my part, I told him'I did not care if he gave 
us Early Hottentot so long as the buildings were not short of 
the practical conveniences which I knew to be requisite for an 
establishment Such as ours. Most things which are good are 
said to be the product of compromise. Well, we compromised 
upon the lines of giving full play to Mr. Canning’s high- 
toned susceptibilities so far as outward show is concerned ; 
but I claimed respect for my heathenish prejudices in 
the matter of internal arrangements. In the end, I 
think we are both pretty well satisfied; but, if I were to 
go downstairs for a moment, I am certain you would hear 
trom both partners—quite confidentially, of course—that I 
was a perfect fiend of a client ; and if they were not here to-day 
I should feel myself at greater liberty to tell you that there was 
a time when I thought there could be nothing worse than to be 
in the hands of the lawyers ; but that was before my acquaintance 
with the architects began. Messrs. Abrey & Co., our con- 
tractors—well, what is there nice enough that I can say for 
them? Perhaps I ought not to say anything-at all until I have 
seen the length of their bill for the extras—but some things I 
will frankly admit: they strove hard to finish their contract 
within the stipulated time ; and Mr. Wise, who has had charge 
of the job, has certainly given it his unremitting attention. We 
have got on splendidly together; and as there are tricks in 
every trade—always, of course, excepting our own—we took 
quite kindly to all his ingenious attempts to get us run in for an 
extra half-crown when we could have done just as well with an 
expenditure of eighteenpence. I would like to add a word of 
acknowledgment to Messrs. Tarry & Co, whose aid we have 
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8 UPPLEMENT 


had to summon in many a little trouble, and to Mr. Pinnock, 
who, as you will have seen, has exercised his art very success- 
fully in the lettering and decorative way. Gentlemen, I give 
you “ The Architects and Builders.” : F 

Mr. Lennox Canning, in responding, was heartily received. 
He said after the reckless statements made by Mr. Dormer 
there was very little left for him to say. He had a rooted 
objection to talking shop, and, therefore, as regarded the build- 
ing he should say nothing. He would like, however, to say a 
few words in reference to his friend Mr. Dormer. He spoke 
of him as a friend, and he could say that if any man was calcu- 
lated to send a professional man into a lunatic asylum that man 
was Mr. Dormer. He was pleased and surprised at hearing 
what splendid things Mr. Dormer had said of their work, but 
he declared that much of the credit was due to the contractors 
and others who had helped them in the work. 

Mr. Wise, in responding, said that his firm had done their 
best to carry out the work according to contract and specifica- 
tion, and in that they had been ably backed up by Mr. Can- 
ning’s firm, and Mr. Dormer too had given them every assist- 
ance in his able supervision, and he could only say that they 
wished the Argus Company every success in their new under- 
taking. 


PATENTS, 


This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


November 11. 

17918. Percy John Knight and George Hoyes, for “The 
fastening of door-knobs, the same to be titled the ‘ Perfect 
door-knob.’” 

17928. William D. Scott Moncrief, for “Improvements in 
or relating to valve water-closets.” 

17936. Thomas Waterhouse, for “ Improvements appertain- 
ing to the flues of kitchen or other ovens.” 

17953. Francis Hilton, for “Improvements in weather- 
boards for the bottoms of doors employed to exclude wind and 
rain.” 


: 
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IRON ROOFING & SHEDDING. 


ow 


jag fim || A. & J. MAIN & CO. 


FOR WAREHOUSES, WORKSHOPS, MAOHINERY 
SHEDS, LANDING STAGES. 


STEEL AND IRON BRIDGES 1 
For Passenger and Carriage Traffic, 


November 12. 

18003. William Bailey, for “Improvements in automatic 
self-adjusting safety-catch, pin, or bolt for securing and locking ~ 
ship, cabin, and other doors and hinged windows in any 
required position.” ; 

18015. Johannes Buhr, for “Improvements in bolts and 
nuts.” ? 

18069. Ben Stocks and William Illingworth, for ‘A new or 
improved automatic bolt for doors, windows, and the like.” 


November 13. 

18098. Charles Hickton and Joseph Clevely, for “ Improved 
catch for cupboard and other doors.” ; 

18125. William Newman, for ‘“‘Improvements in sash or 
window fasteners.” 

18126. Henry King, for “ Improvements in fush and knob- 
bolts for doors, casements, and other articles.” 

18132. Enoch Evans, sen., and Enoch Evans, jun., for 
‘“‘Improvements in sash-fasteners, or means for securing 
windows.” 

November 14. 

18185. Frederick John Cheesbrough (Clement 
Canada), for ‘‘ Improvements in door-locks.” 

18201. Thomas Llewellyn, 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
for “ An improved gripping or holding device for window-blind 
and other cords.” 

18251. William Phillips, for “Improvements in the means 
for rendering windows, casements, and the like draught and 
weatherproof. 

18339. John Gingell and Eli Stafford, for “ Improvements 
in chimney-pots for preventing down-draught.” 


Felton, 


November 18. 

18368, Arthur John Thurman, for “Improvements in door- 
springs and checks.” 

18384. Abraham Fitton, for ‘‘ An improved automatic spring 
draught excluder for the bottom of doors, to exclude winds and 
rain, &c.” ; 

18427. Paul Bouveron, for “ A new or improved receptacle 
or holder for drawing points.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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3 No, 
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. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove, 
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carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additionz1 Line . ° . ’ et.0> 6 i:6 
For Quarter Page ; . . ’ : » 210 0 
For Half Page . iy PO . ° e ° 4 Io QO 
For a Page ; ‘ . . » 8 8 Oo 
For I inch deep by, 2} wide . . : Me ee Jaa 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

eee Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per 
ine. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WooD 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that tuformation of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10S. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. ‘ 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address .of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a-guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANNALONG.—Dec. 9,—For Building Schoal. Messrs. Young 
& Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BARRY.—For Building Market Premises. Messrs. W. J. 
Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

BLACKPOOL.—Dec. 11.—For Building Destructor. 
Wolstenholme, Borough: Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BLACKPOOL —Dec. 12.—For Additions to Royal Hotel. 
Mr. Wm. Langley, Architect, Clifton Chambers, Town Hall 
Street, Blackpool. 


Mr. 


CALVERLEY.—Dec. 12 —For Building Residence. Messrs. 
Kendall & Baker, Architects, Idle, near Bradford. 
COVENTRY.—Dec. 13—For Additions to Baths. Mr. E. J. 


Purnell, City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

ELLAND.—Dec. 9.—For Building Two Houses and Shops. 
Mr. J. H. Riley, Burley Street, Elland. 

GLascow.—Dec. 10,—For Addition to Model Lodging- 
house. Mr. Carrick, City Architect, 74 Hutcheson Street, 
Glasgow. 

HEBBURN.—Dec. 10.—For Cemetery Lodge, &c. 
F. West, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Hebburn. 

KENDAL.—Dec. 19—For Building First Block of Eight 
Model Dwellings. Mr. John Stalker, Architect, 31 Stramon- 
gate, Kendal. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 7.—For Conservatory, Potting House, Out- 
buildings, &c. Mr. C. N. pero Architect, 10 Park Row, 
Leeds. 

LONDON.—Dec. 9 —For Breciod of Lodge and Store 
Buildings, Clissold Park. Office of the Architect to the 
London. County Council, Spring Gardens. 

NaAas.—Dec. 11.—For Building Residence and Dispensary, 

Mr. Joseph Berry, C.E , 67 Mounjoy Square, Dublin. 


Mr. 
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In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
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BUPPLEMENT 


NEWCASTLE: ON-TYNE.—Dec. 18.—For Building 64 Houses, 


Tyne Dock. Mr. Wm. Bell, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OssETT.—Dec. 10.—For Building Hotel. 


& Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 


Architect, 


Central Station, 


Messrs. Holtom 


SEDBERGH.—Dec. 14.—For Entrance Gateway, Fences, 
Paths, Drains, &c., for Cemetery. Messrs. Webster, Son & 


Banks, Surveyors, Kendal. 
St. THomas.—Dec. 


18—For Building Board Schools. 


Messrs. Drake, Bryan & Taylor, Architects, Queen Street 


Chambers, Exeter. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—Dec. 


9.—For Reseating Parish Church, 


&c. Mr. W. F. C. Jordan, 59 Bilton Street, Teignmouth. 


WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 6.—For Building 
dustrial and Axt Institute. 
Barstow Square, Wakefield. 


Schools, for the In- 


Mr. William Watson, Architect, 


WIGAN.—Dec. 10.—For Erection of Building oy Market 


Hall. The Borough Engineer, Wigan. 


TENDERS. 


AUCHINBLAK. 


For Building Public School at Auchinblae. 


Mr. JOHN SIM, 


Architect, 160 High Street, Montrose, N.B. Quantities by 

Architect. : 
i & Mee Stonehaven, mason . F ‘ .£969 5 0 
J. & W. Craigie, Montrose, joiner. oe «510. OO 
W. Rae, Lawrencekirk, plumber ya TODO 3 
R. & W. Peter, Bervie, heating . ° ’ E eihy Be Cae 
W. Brand, Arbroath, slater. . 1 ORI 5840 
A. Forbes & Sons, Lawrencekirk, plasterer (8220 55 
£1,767 14 8 

CARSHALTON. 
For Improvement Works, Lower Road, Carshalton. Mr 
T. L. HEWARD, Surveyor. 

Adams, Kingsland : . . A . £603 9 O 
J. Potter, Sutton . zs : ‘ ; : (8250200 
S. Kavanagh, Surbiton . ‘ . ‘ 125145050 
H. Friend & Son, Sutton . ' : : . 488 10 6 
H. Andrew, Bankside . . . : 420-5, 0.50 
Johnson & Co., Merton. ° . ° > 4c <<GO 
W. Jenner, Sutton : . : . 0305-16. 0 


Youings & Parminter . ae » «£2,800 0-0 
Hartnoll & Barwick. ~ . $ : . > 2,190. 0 © 
Garland, Hancock & Co. . ; ; of I SO 
Sanders & Ridge F ~ A c : » 1,998 0 oO 
Thorne & Slee . A : + -5,995 0220; 
BURGESS & KARSLAKE (accepted) . . . 1,900 0 © 


For Street Improvement Works. 


For Additions to Rowton Hall, 
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BARNSTAPLE. 


For Rebuilding the Old Premises opposite the Bridge Build- 


ings in the Strand. 


CHELMSFORD. 
Mr. C. PERTWEE, Surveyor, 


Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 


J. Jackson, Plaistow . ‘ . . . -£449 0 Oo 
G. Bell, Tottenham. . é . . « 44450 06 
¥, Johnson, Chelmsford . . : : > 406 SO ane 
W. Griffiths, Kingsland ; P - 2 303.0 
EG POTTER, Chelmsford (accepted Pea . — 348 14 


CHESTER. 
Chester. Mr. J. CLARKE, 
Architect, Liverpool. 


(New Wing, &c. 


Holme & Green, Liverpool . i o + £1,895 0 ae 
Parker, Chester " ‘ . . 2 « 1,890 0 © 
R. Beckett, Hartford F ‘ etc 50. ceo 
T. Mayers, Rowton . : % s (1,700 9 oO 
HUGHES & SON, Chester (accepted 12 ‘ » 1,698 6 oO 
Lodge. 
Holme & Green, Liverpool ‘ ‘ « 25225 Oe 
Parker, Chester 5 j : ‘ é : 2207 Oi 
Hughes & Son, Chester ’ : «8200, OE 

rR, Beckett, Hartford 5 : - 196 0 O 

e¥ MAYERS, Rowton (accepted ) ° : «396 9 Say 
Stables. 

Hughes & Son, Chester . . ° » 900 0 O 
Beckett, Hartford . < 3 ‘ ° +. 862 SOs sos 
Parker, Chester : . . . > 8445 0 So 
Holme & Green, Liverpool ‘ ’ . 0. 810... 0;°Os 
T. Mayers, Rowton . : . . : + "2 FOO Oa 


Plumbing ‘and Painting. 
Skinner,‘ Birkenhead. 
Concrete Floors, &c. 

Homan & Rogers. 
Garden Wall. 
T. Mayers, Rowton. 
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1054 Midland Road, St. Paneras, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—CARNARVON ST., CHEETHAM, MANCHESTER, 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
~ WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 
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: LEWISHAM. | LONDON. ° 
For New Billiard-room and Stabling at the White Hart, High | For Works at Hammersmith, for the Hammersmith Vestry. 
Street, Lewisham, for Messrs. "H. & V. Nicholl, Limited. ees H. Mair, C.E., Surveyor. 
Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, High Street, Re bmn Rood. 
Lewisham 
; Neave & Son, Paddington . : : ‘ £2202" 07.0 
wee ; : : AT. eet oa egy Saas . : E. Rogers & Co., Notting Hill , ese <. 210 O26 
Bi ee mh eS 
: 0 ) e ® a 
abi (accep ted) : : ey 680 2 x Nowell & Robson, Kensington . - ° : i -O O 
e ° ° e J e 8 A Z fa) 
or New Boiler-house aad Entrance-gates at Anchor Brewery, BeBe Coat, Hammersmith aceepie ) mee 
for Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ALBERT L.. Letchford Mews. 
Guy, A.R.I.B.A, Architect, High Street, Lewisham. W. G. Coat, Hammersmith . . «© + 178 0 0 
R. Hoare, Lewisham (accepted) . . «£157 0 o| Neave & Son, Paddington. «© « «+ « 167 0 0 
For Alterations and Additions to Nos. 65, 67, 65 High Street, T. Adams, Kingsland. . so es, 8 1634070 
Lewisham, for Mr. G. Stroud. Mr. ALBERT as Guy, Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith ‘ ° wi 15D. 0F; S 
A.R.LBA., Architect, High Street, Lewisham. E. Rogers & Co., Notting Hill. . 22 4 bk Oa 
SALTER, Lambeth (accepted) : : ne eee NOWELL & KOBSON, Kensington (accepted ) a 254°. O40 
CHRISTIE, gasfittings (accepled). 2. + + 68 OO Aldensley Road. 
for Erection of the Lewisham Grammar School for Girls at T. Adams, Kingsland , . : ° ° » 99.0 9 
Rushey Green, Catford. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.BA,} Neave & Son, Paddington . : : . + (934.020 
Architect, 78 High Streét, Lewisham. Quantities by Mr. Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . . « “915-06 
A. R. Brede, Theobald’s Road. Nowell & Robson, Kensington . ‘ + SARS G6 
Higgs & Hill . ‘ E ; " ° - £10,180 0 oO W. G. CoAT, Hammersmith (accepted ) 7 er FP 3tOr oO 
Staines & Son. . . . , : * 9510 © ©} For Completing Four Houses on Loat’s Estate, Brixton, for 
D.&R.Kennard ~ .. + «© © 4 races S50 Mr. J. Loat, under the superintendence of Mr. W. EVE, 
RR 8 ee ome 
; ° ° e . ° 799. S : : fe) 
STP yeRraRn-(accepled) 6 ve ha 82090 01 Bom a eee ohh Ra 
LONDON. Aker. oe ; ‘ 3 : 3 j 979 0 O 
For Building Retaining Walls on the Site of the proposed Mimmack . : , : ‘ . . *» 990 90 0 
Lavender Hotel, Lavender Hill, Wandsworth, S.W., for| Potterton. . . . ~. + » 898 Io oO 
Messrs. Ewington & Earle. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Atchi- Cogswell . : * : ° ° : . 700 0 @ 
_ tect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. Parker c : s ; is ; r 700 0 O 
W. HAMMOND, Battersea (accepied ). Black ; é 3 ‘ : ; ‘ ; 675.2020 
for Erecting Iron Building, Ancona Road, Plumstead, for the Clark ‘ ages . : : ; eri 9670 «Ono 
School Board. . Morice ce) cet oe cases ey bet a Ot 
reed aioe ee ys =, SS fc00-'o. o |. Willlamson* 6c ese ee oe a S048 OD 
W. Jones . ae Bier er oe Aaa Gg Channing. . ; ate : : os 2870 OO 
W. Harbrow - x - E i . 477.00 WatTts & oe Crystal Palace Road (ac- 
London Iron Building Co: A ‘ F 4.403520. 05 cepted) . . . : ° : . 480 0 0 
Yo W.Smales= 5.0, 2+ ew = 460 0 =O} For Completing Three Houses in Hermitage Road. Under the 
J. J..Richards  . . : . ’ ‘ » 449 0 0 superintendence of Mr. W. EVE, 10 Union Court. 
A. W. Pocock Pees tt se te 445 7 OO: ha Willtamson; Green Lanes. 3... = ae. e402 OO 


THE 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION: of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(3g" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. —_ 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz= or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quivé as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished for dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Gak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also largs 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floorslaid on deal or old floors, with special glue and secret nailed 


} FIGURE, 
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-BUPPLEMENT 


————————__________ Ta 
LONDON — continued. PLUMSTEAD. 

For Completing Houses on Loat’s Estate, Brixton, under the | For Forming Roads and Paths, and for Surface Drainage of 
superintendence of Mr. W. EVE, Io Union Court. Land to be used as a Cemetery, Wickham Lane, Plumstead. 

Balaam . ; ; ; : £2 O77 * 0220 Mr. H. H. CHURCH, aay William Street, Woolwich. 
Cogswell . ; : ; . . : 2,010 0 O Proctor, Woolwich . : . . - £2,154 0 © 
Watts & Long’... : ; ; = : 172 008-0 Battley, Old Kent Road . «ee » 1,949 0-0 
Clark. . ‘ 5 eek : : as SAG 7T0 0,20 Torode_., . a 4 et ee: 
Williamson sicake Pigs A : ; : . -#1,694.. 02-0 Rackham &, Bentham, Blackheath - - - 1,598 0 o- 
Hiller 5 es 8 Se ts Oe ie ot ee LOSE aRO Girling, Woplwich 4,0... «6 «4G 
Parker's. 2° tay ; : : ; 15,075 Oe Ossenton, Westerham, <asmee ; F . 1,480 0 0 
Mimmack . : : ae ee 3 ond, OT O50" Oe Adams, Kingsland . pee 3 1,228 0 oO 
Black eee ee egg, 1,620 © 0} For Enclosing Additional Land, Building Reainine Walls, and 
ive Se tig ym 2 Ttipee Sain bev ‘ee 5 , Erecting Iron Fences at the Plumstead Cemetery. Mr. 
Ar Dee » = ? . = 

FOTTERTON; Glapham Patt eas site ‘d) sar gu OEE vied. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. Quantities sup 
Channing». sy 2°45 ety BT GS ese 9y375. OO Pe Batley oe, os sy eh ey ee 
For Additional Warehouse Accommodation at Deptford for| Torode . . + © + +4 + + 1,000 9 © 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., Limited. Under the super- Proctor. ,. oe Se ee 
intendence of Mr. W. EVE, 10 Union Court. Ossenton . . , i ORO ae 
Harris & Wardrop:. >. 4-4. ¢ ; - .£194 0 0 Girling ‘ . . . . 760 0 Q 
Godfrey & Son . : / . S80 pO Of Rackham & Bentham ; : ; . + 3920 oe 
JOHNSON, Limehouse (accepted ). ; : {= 136...020C Adams. . . : , : . - O11 0 © 
Holland (withdrawn through omission) . pM IZO OF O SOUTHPORT. 
For Premises at Rear of Nos. 416 to 428 Holloway Road, for | For ‘Delivery of 160 Cast-iron Hinged Gulley Grids and 
the Trustee of Mr. Harding. Under the superintendence Frames. Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor, Southport. 

of Mr. W. EVE, to Union Court. Woodroffe & Co, Rugeley . -. 2 - . £88 15. © 
Flaxman , A “ : : F : - £505 0°10 C. Evans, Worcester 7 5 owe SS F .-. 82-10-90 
Clark . Rak ke et ee ig we er - 436 30-0 B. R. Isaac, Liverpool. >. : A . . 80.0 © 
Bursill . eaten aie 3 ; : _ . 409 2 6 J. Monk, Prestcn+. °. “| 4 : ; - 0260.30.80 
Wilsher = * SP SOE aOeO S. Pegg & Son, Leicester . 5 ; - += FORD 
TAYLER, Kingsland Road (accepted). Swlie o ST es Tadman & Todd, mua Re + oie Re ere. 4 ° 
For Alterations, &c., to the Audley Hotel, Audley Street, W., H. Dehn co Mosley 3 ge : : if 2 6 
for Mr. R. H, Barnes. Mr. H. I. NEwToON, Architect, Barker & Co., London. | 2 st! ye 9 ae ae Ge 

49 Victoria Street, Westminster. Jukes, Coulson, Stokes& Co... 92 Tee 

S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town. . + £1,243 0 ©| Smith, Patterson & Co,Blaydon. . . . 6818 2 
S. Godden, Bryanston Square . < " $2721 Ons 0 j. Tees Gomersal . y 2 . 6710 0 

Drew & Cadman, High Holborn .  . . 1,167 0 O : ats eee 

’ Douglas Forge Co.,, Wigan . j A . 6 00 

H. & E. Lea, Regent Street (accepied) .' . 1,157 0 © W. F. Crabtree, Great Yarmouth . ee a ee 
F, Helm, Padiham * . : ais ~ 5". a Se 

POCKLINGTON. J. Robinson, Attercliffe . ‘ js A » 59 9 9 

For Supply of Main Pipes for the Waterworks Scheme, G. Chatton, ‘Little Léver : ‘ A , - 55 Oo © 
Pocklington. _ Seddon & Blundell, Southport . = . 4614 0 
Bell, Market Weighton . = .  . . «41,175: 0 0 J. BALL, Ormskirk (accepted) 2) See ee 


“Tae PECKHAM” SYPHON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


MILTON SYER, ZA7EST=2.4™° 36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, SiE. 


‘EAE: IVE AECY E: hs OE* TEAE: gee (PATENTED). 


A payin 
Fomieaat nd edo re Will The ‘‘ Eclipse ” is invaluable 
a cost every month. Fac- for its Se: the ers of 
simile co Si; its work, economy, and use to 
limited in peep sia eae RE business and professional men, 
black ink. No stencil. No wet peta: = price lista, notices,. 
’ 


parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, T 

‘o architects and engineers for 
portable, cheap Always ready plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantities, as ac- 


ae The only Apparatus by 
copies of type writing can Awe rere ot lithography are 
obtain 


be manifolded to any extent, 
To solicitors for reproducing 


Price from 3Os. documents, &., in clerk’s own 


Retail of all Stationers through- handwriting. Also for schcel 
i- 
out the United Kingdom. 4 and trade reports, examination 


papers, bills of fare, programmes, 
WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE business cards, and other kinds of 
MAND FACTURERS— 


work too numerous to mention. 
FORDHAM & SMITH, The reproductions being fac- 
Helmet Buildings, simile copies of one’s own hand- 
Wormwood Street, City. 


writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case witl» 
printed matter. 


EORDHAN 2 OY wy = & 


HELMET BUILDINGS, Ww 
Retail ee . ORMWOOD STREET, LOND 
Establishments:—?4 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 29 BISHOPSGATE’ ST. ST. ‘WITHIN, 


Where full 
ull particulars can be obtained, andtbe Appiratus seen daily at work. Full inspection and free trialinviteil. | Send for Specimens. , 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ag ae ROUIHAMETON. 3 WEST ARDSLEY. 
or upp y of 1,000 Tons of Granite For Building Villa Residence, West Ardsley. Mr. THomas A. 
. "3 cg a pete : ; ° £675 Oo oO BUTTERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 
) SCOR a in ee Oba: 3 4 
W. Stranger, Guernsey ; ‘ : : aed 1G 2 Oley Accepted Tenders. 
A. & F. Mannelle, London . ‘ ; : soa sy yrar sae Furness Brothers, Morley, mason ; : - £486 0 o 
P. Falla, Guernsey ; sig oe ee, oe Se RE” Cee N. Holroyd, Morley, joer. . . . . 310 0 © 
H. J. Skelton & Co., London. : : rely dae Kgie J. Jackson, Morley, plumber - . . . 82 0 0 
J. Foiny, Cherbourg A : ; ; : FE Woe 165.8 B. & J. Leadbeater, Birstall, plasterer. ; can’ FO.. FLO 
Bull & Sons, Southampton . : . 447 18 4 1: ae me Leeds, slater. c eh 2i soe SOCkO. 2.0 
For Paving and haptele Work in athe Road. cya bee Peete. : : ; Ge eo 
Henry Laver "i : : ae Ac ty ae oe) WOOLWICH. 
J. W. Roe& Co. 6 eee es 308 10 0} For Taking Down and Rebuilding the Ordnance Arms Tavern, 
es ak Soo OMA) oe Poa? ee oad Beresford Square, Woolwich, for Mr. P. E. Brown. Mr. 
_ John TOOK 9 to a hse. Be Een 8 H. H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. Quantities by Mr. 
Surveyor’s estimate. : : pie et 40 pe On O AW: E reader 
sir. ALBANS. Proctor . ; . : ; : - 3550 0 O 
For Additions for 100 Girls and 125 Infants to Board Schools, Staines & Son . : ; . ; g epee oe 
Alma Road, St. Albans. Messrs. J. & S. F. CLARKSON, R. & E. Evans . - ‘ ; ; : . 4,421 0 0 
Architects, Great Ormond Street, London, and St. Albans. Martin, Wells & Co. . : : . . * 453500050 
Garlick & Horton, Sloane Street . : - £1,955 0 0 Kirk & Randall ‘ ; : = . - 4333 0.0 
C. Miskin, St. Albans ; : : - 1,888 0 0 Kemp | : : ; : : ; - 4,189 0 oO 
Willmott & Sons, Hitchin ; ‘ , of 1,000.0" 0 Battley . é ‘ - F ‘ « 45074... G7 6 
Ellwood & Sons, Sandy . . : : . 1,635 © oO Garlick & Horton. : : : ; . 3,00 So Oa O 
J. & W. Savage, St. Albans. 5 i - 1,578 0 O| + Multon & Wallis : : See 2 Sn 302020 
C, Chamberlain, St. Albans : ’ . 1,050 0 O Wallis & Sons . ; ; : é ‘ . 3,814 0 O 
SYDENHAM, _ Balaam Bros. , . : . . of Sete 200. O20 
For Repairs, &c., to Golden Lion, for Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, GRapmian ve Pte po ye re ee SS ONO 
Limited, Anchor Brewery, Lewisham. Mr. ALBERT L. | For Erection of Three Shops and Dwelling-houses in Beresford 
Guy, A. R. LB As, phir & ie High Steet, Lewisham. Square, Woolwich, Fide Mr. P. E. Boum Mr... H. H. 
ee & Migrah . . . eee ne : CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. Quantities by Mr. W. H. 
PRITCHARD (accepted es 2 . . . Sr Oe 1040 fos ; ‘ ; i : ; . £3450 0 0 
WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH. Staines & Son . ; : : : : : 31349 ° Oo 
For Street Improvement Works, for the Waterloo Local Board. R. & E. Evans. ; ‘ ; : : i 3,320) O50 
Mr. THOMPSON, Surveyor, Great George’s Road, Waterloo. Kirk & Randall. : : : 2 ; - 3253 0 O 
T. Catterall & Co, Liverpool . . 2 «£204,177 Multon & Wallis. : ; : - . 3121 0 oO 
W. Barrow & Son, Liverpool . . : ot aed EI P29 Battley  ; : ‘ . . : « 3065 o Oo 
T. Horrocks, Walton . . ; a Z SONG bs CAN oe Garlick & Horton : ; : ; : =. 5,053 08-0 
H. Fawkes, Southport . ‘ i ( : 1 .2ig- 8- 6 Kemp ac ; Fé 4 - 2,998 0 o 
W. F, Chadwick, Liverpool : f : Re 2h aik yO Martin, Wells & Co.. ‘ ‘ ; ° - 2,990 0 0 
A. Wright, Bootle ‘ 2 ° 4 203% 0-<0 Wallis & Sons . : 3 7 : ; = 2 B7EO8 Oo 
P. BALMER, Aintree (accepted ) ; : : Os 2 Chapman . : : : : : ° = 2035: 02.0 
Surveyor’s estimate . : ‘ : ea POR, Or, O Balaam Bros. . ; ; ‘ ; A Pe 2eOa4 Oe 


AWARDS. 


Gold Medal, Society of Arts. 
Ditto, Inventions Exhibition. 
First Medal, Royal . Agricultural 


FOR 


Pumping Water for Villages, 
Public Institutions, Mansions, 


Society. &e., &e, 
Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. 
ae FOR 
ADVANTAGES. Sata ‘ . 
Working Farm Machinery, 
Can be uate Uickitied HATH Q RN, DAV EYR Ca Frinting Machinery; 

Poecchek d aL E ie D) and all purposes requiring small 

Great Economy. So : power. 


CATALOGUES ON: APPLICATION. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAIZL AWARDED FOR 


Telegraphic Address : London Office : 
** ACME, CARDIFF.” 


144 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 
FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” Se 8 ed — ee ener 


& = ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. = Works:—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS: UPON ‘APPLICATION, 


YORK. 
For Building Board Schools, Caretaker’s 


“York. Messrs. DEMAINE & BRIERLEY, Architects, York. 


Quantities by the Architects, 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent 
Ives & Son, Shipley, Leeds 
Thorp & Son, Leeds. 
Keswick, York . 
Kidd, York : 
Biscomb, York . 
Bellerby, York. _. 
Parker & Sharp, York. 
WALSON & SON, York (accepted) 


e 


_. Grantham & Whelan, York (aw2thdrawz) 
‘For Building Municipal Offices, York, Mr. HuON A. MATEAR, 


~ a» £16,342 


‘ Architect. 
S. Warburton, Manchester 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tur flooring of the”new church attached to St. Joseph’s 


Retreat, Highgate, which has been just 


"by the Wood-Flooring Company, Glasshouse Street, Vauxhall. 


THE ventilation of the new postal sorting office, Hornsey 
Road, Holloway, London, has been carried out on Kershaw’s 


_ system, the patent inlet and air-diffuser 


_ supply of fresh air, and the patent pneumatic ventilator for the 


removal of vitiated air. 
MR. R. J. COLLIER, 
taken into partnership Mr. 
‘Clapton and West Hampstead. “The n 
continue to be Richard J. Collier, 
carried on at the above address. 


“@ THE Western Schools, North Shields, are warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
_ supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


THE PUBLIC BATHS, GLOUCESTER. 


Tue following report: of the Special Baths Committee was 


presented at last week's 


meeting of 
~ Council :-— 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, ORAWIRG 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Pwelye-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner 
: 1s.6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
Wew Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 5 
udent’s first-class set Brass Mathematica) Instrumente 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


USTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SEXT POST 
FREE TO ARY ADDRESS,—Asx for“: SunvuyineG List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


HSTARLISHED 1837 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 Ibs, per bushel, Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000. Ibs. to I4inch ; 
seven days. Tineness, 2,500 
meshes te squareinch. with less 
\, than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\, 10,008 tons supplied to Cardift 

\ und Hereford Water Works. 
q on 


Specially adapted for C 


i rete Floors and Street Paving. 


fj -CLIPSE’*PGRTLAND CEMENT 
/ .uick setting; test: 3 parts 
standard Testing Sand, 23u Ibs. 
»er square inch, 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, snd cheapest Cement 
he - in. the market. Specially 
, adapted for laying encaustic 
i» iu sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


tiles, makin, ; Ry 


foundations, &c, 
Samples sutticient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


Wavvna Pour te ane tie 1844, 
RTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
ee eee of Set at a and Parian Cements, 
» Ro iles, Drain Pipes, Peving Tiles, Bat! i 
&c. Railway aud water communication. — ane 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the ‘“ FROSTERLEY” 


always on hand. 


of 28 Finsbury Pavement, E C., has 
Henry A. Henderson, of Lower 


and the businesses will be 


Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


MARBLES EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEHOT 


ARCHITECT. — 


- THER: Al  fDecemper 6, 1889. x 
: : SUPPLEMENT Pes : 


‘‘ The recent history of the baths question is very fully set 
forth in three reports of the Special Baths Committee, the first 
dated June 13, 1888, the second dated March 18, 1889, and the 


third dated August 21, 1889, and therefore it is only necessary 


Cottage, &c, Clifton, 


. . £5,290 © O| for this report to go back to the meeting of the Council of 
‘ . 5,2c0 0 O| August 27, 1889, when, after formally receiving the third report 
. . 4,930 © ©| above referred to, it was resolved :—* That the question of 
: . 4,904 0 ©| previding public baths be referred back to the Baths Com- 
: . 4,844 © ©O| mittee to report as to the best method of carrying out the ~ 
‘ . 4,789 9° © | entire scheme without reference to the limit of 6,000/’ The 
5 . 4;788 © o| former Baths Committee’ therefore reconsidered the whole 
: . 4,780 3 ©| question as affected by the foregoing resolution, and the views 
; . 4,765 O ©| expressed by members of the Council at the meeting above re- 
F . 4,590 © | ferred to, and ultimately came to the conclusion that the simplest 


course would be to revert to the original scheme of May 1888, 
for carrying out which the first tenders were obtained, and then ~ 
to arrange any slight alterations that might be required before 
entering into a formal contract. The committee accordingly 
communicated with the contractors who sent in the lowest of 
the first tenders (Messrs. Storrs, Sons & Co., Limited, 9,1622.), 
but they intimated that in consequence of prices having risen 
considerably they could nct adhere to their tender unless 
allowed 73 per cent. thereon. It was afterwards found that the 
contractors who sent in the next lowest tender would also — 
require a véry considerable increase on the amount of their 
tender, but the committee felt that they could not fairly in- 
crease the lowest tender, as required, without first communi- 
cating with all the other contractors who had sent in tenders. 
| After consulting the architect a circular was sent to each of the 
contractors explaining the position of the matter and inquiring 
whether their tender of May 1888 might be regarded as holding 
good, or whether they would be able to make any reduction 
therein, or would require to increase the amount thereof. At 
this stage the new committee was appointed on November 9, 
1889, and at the first meeting of such committee held on 
Tovember 29, 1889, present, Mr Trevor Powell in the chair, 
the Sheriff, Aldermen Knowles and Barnard, and Councillors 
Murrell, Platt, Seekings, Peters, Norton, Bruton, and Allen, 
it was reported that some of the contractors had not re- 
plied, and letters were read showing that Messrs. Storrs 
& Co., Shillitoe & Son, D. C. Jones & Co., and Bowers & Co., 
required to increase their tenders, but that several of the 
tenders remained unaltered, and that Messrs. King Bros. 
deducted a clerical error of 9912. These alterations made the 
total amounts of the five lowest tenders as under :—D. C. 
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Jones & Co, 9,6567; John Shillitoe & Son, 9,6827; King 
Bros., 9,7022. ; John Inwood, 9,810/.; W. Storrs, Sons & Co, 
Limited, 9,8492 Previous tenders not confirmed :—_A. J. 
Bevan, 9,520/.; Stephens, Bastow & Co. 9.6057. It was 
thereupon resolved that the Council be recommended to 
empower this committee to arrange a contract with Messrs. 
D. C. Jones & Co. on the basis of their tender of May, 1888, 
as now amended, for the erection of baths in accordance with 
the plans and specifications upon which such tender was 
obtained, subject to such slight alterations of detail not 
involving any additional expense.” 

Mr. Powell, according to the Gloucester Chronicle, moved 
the confirmation of the minutes, and that the committee be 
also empowered to arrange as to the security to be given by 
Messrs. D. C. Jones & Co. for the due performance of the con- 
tract, and ‘to order the common seal to be affixed to the pro- 
visional contract containing such provisions as the town clerk 
may deem necessary. He said he was glad to think that at 
last the baths were within measurable distance of being 
realised, and he thought the citizens would be of the same 
opinion. If the contract were accepted the city would have 
good and complete baths, and the citizens would greatly rejoice. 
The committee had received an intimation from the contractors 
that if the tender was not accepted soon they would have to 
raise the amount of it, as the price of materials was going up. 


Alderman Sessions said he had great pleasure in seconding 


the motion. They had had baths on the brain for ten or fifteen 
y€ars, and it was quite time the question was settled. 

Alderman Edwards, as an old member of the Council, 
hoped they had arrived within measurable distance of realisa- 
tion of the baths. He was sure the late Alderman Reynolds 
would have been pleased if he could have lived to see them 
Carried out. 

Mr. Mousell endorsed all that Mr. Powell had said. But 
before they went to any further expense, and signed the 
contract, he wished to know whether they would be subjected 
to an inquiry as in the case of the Municipal Buildings. He 
did not know but what an inquiry would be moved for if the 
ratepayers were led to believe that the baths would cost a rate 
of 2@ or 3d in the pound per annum. 

Mr. Powell said an inquiry had already been held. 

The Town Clerk said that was so, and sanction had been 
given to the borrowing of 8,500/ 

The Deputy Mayor explained that on the passing of this 
resolution another would follow for sanction to borrow 10,500/, 


Mr. Monsell said he had asked the question because some 
gentleman like Mr. Langley-Smith might apply for an inquiry. 

Mr. Robinson, M.P., said that whenever application was 
made to the Local Government Beard for sanction to borrow 
money they always held an inquiry, and it was only right that 
they should do so. 

The Town Clerk said sanction had already been obtained 
to borrow 8,500/., and he did not know whether the Board 
would order an inquiry respecting the other 2,000/, 

Mr. Murrell, who spoke amidst cries of “ Divide,” supported 
the resolution. 

_ Mr. Seekings urged that the Council should not procrastinate 
with the question, as they could have got the baths 5o0o/, cheaper 
a few months ago and have helped the labour market. 

Mr. Clutterbuck was entirely at a loss to know what the 
expenditure of nearly 10,0007. would comprehend—whether it 
would include Turkish baths or not. The Council were entitled 
to a full statement from the committee. He was told on very 
good authority that some time ago the Council could have had 
Messrs Giles & Gough’s plans, which were not adopted, carried 
out for 6,000/, If that were so, it seemed an extraordinary 
thing that the expenditure for baths should have Jumped up from 
6,coo/. to 10,000/, for the plans of another architect He had no 
objection to spending 20,000/. if the citizens required it He re- 
coliected seeing the walls recently placarded witha statement that 
before there was any expenditure ot money the citizens ought to be 
taken into confidence on the matter. He had always urged that 
there ought to have been a public meeting on the subject of the 
baths, and he had been in favour of their being erected on 
corporation land at the Spa. It was only fair that some of the 
money should be spent in the West Ward in providing baths 
in the river. He wished to know whether the architect’s 
fees and salary of the clerk of the works—for a clerk of 
works they would be obliged to have—were included in the 
sum proposed to be borrowed. The information derived froma 
the members of the committee was so incomplete and im- 
perfect that he did not feel justified in voting for the expen- 
diture. : 

Mr. Bruton, as an old member of the committee, hoped the 
Council would be unanimous in favour of the resolution. He 
was heartily sick of the matter. There was no doubt that the 
limit of 6,0co/ had hampered the Council, and no one could 
tell how this amount was arrived at. He described the legal 
objection raised to the Spa site as “‘a bogey, and unworthy of 
the Council of Gloucester.” 
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Mr. Powell explained that the whole thing was gone into | execution of laws relating to public health and local govern- 
b the comniittee, and the present recommendation was unani- | ment to put in force from time to time, as occasion may arise, 
cushy adopted. ‘The baths would be complete, including | the powers with which they are invested, so as to secure the 


Turkish baths proper sanitary condition of all premises within the area under 
The motion was then put and was carried, Mr. Wheeler | their control. . ie ; 
alone dissenting. Since the date of their first constitution in 1855, the metro- 

The following resolution was then carried unanimously :— | politan vestries and district boards have had the power of 


“That application be made to the Local Government Board to | taking summary proceedings for the closing of houses unfit for 
sanction the borrowing of a sum not exceeding 10,5007. upon | human habitation, and for the abatement of overcrowding in 
security of the general district rates, for erecting the baths, and | any house in their district? Section 134 of the Metropolis 
that the sum be repayable in thirty years, or such longer period | Management Act, 1855, made every vestry and district board 
as the Board may approve, and that the Board be requested to | under that Act the local authority to execute the Nuisances 
recommend the Public Works Loan Commissioners to make | Removal Act, 1855; and section 20 of the Sanitary Act, 1866, 
such loan at a low rate of interest.” expressly declared that it should be the duty of the local 

authority to make from time to time, either by themselves or 
by their officers, inspection of their district, with a view to 
ascertain what nuisances exist-calling for abatement, and to 
enforce the provisions of the Act of 1855 and of the other 


: Nuisances Removal Acts, for the purpose of securing the 
DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING CLASSES Ubu ee oh ee purp 
THE Local Government Board have issued the following Similar powers and duties have devolved on the Commis- 
circular to local authorities in the metropolis and provinces :— | sioners of Sewers of the City of London and the Woolwich 
Sir,—The Local Government Board have had under their Local Board of Health. , ; ‘ 
consideration the great and pressing question of the housing The word “nuisance” includes “‘any premises in such a 


of the labouring classes. They cannot avoid the conclusion that | state as to be a nuisance or injurious to health,” and “any 
a large number of the working population of this country are at | house or part of a house so overcrowded as to be dangerous or 
present housed in tenements which are either unfit for human prejudicial to the health of the inmates.” 4 ; : 
habitation, or in such a condition as to be distinctly prejudicial If after notice from a local authority a nuisance is not 
to the health of the inmates. There can be no doubt of the abated, or if, after notice, it is discontinued, but is, in the 
gravity of the evils which result from the insanitary condition | opinion of the local authority, likely to recur on the same 
of the dwellings of the poor, or of the ability of the local premises, it is their duty to institute proceedings before 
authorities, by a strenuous and judicious exercise of the powers | justices. The justices are empowered by their order to require 
which the Legislature has conferred on them for this purpose, | the person on whom the order is made to do such works and 
to effect a very material improvement in the present condition acts as are necessary to abate the nuisance complained of. If 
of these dwellings. The Board ceem it right, therefore, again they consider that the same ora similar nuisance is likely to 
to bring specially under the attention of the local authorities of _ recur they may further prohibit its recurrence, and direct the 
the metropolis the duties which are imposed on thern by the execution of the works necessary to prevent such recurrence, 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885, and the large and if, in their judgment, the nuisance is such as to render the 
powers which they possess under the Nuisances Removal Acts . house unfit for human habitation, they may prohibit its being 
and other statutes in relation to this matter. _ used for that purpose until it is rendered fit for habitation, and 
Section 7 of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, in that case the house may not be let or inhabited until, by a 
1885, which was enacted in accordance with a recommendation | further order, the justices have declared that it is habitable. ; 
contained in the report of the Royal Commission on the | As regards overcrowding, in cases where a_ house is ~ 
Housing of the Working Classes, expressly declares that it , inhabited by more than one family, section 29 of the Nuisances . 
shall be the duty of every local authority entrusted with the Removal Act, 1855, provides that whenever the medical officer 
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of health shall certify to the local authority that any house is | 


so overcrowded as to be dangerous or prejudicial to the health 
of the inhabitants, and the inhabitants shall consist of more 
than one family, the local authority shall cause proceedings to 
be taken before the justices to abate such overcrowding, and 
the justices shall thereupon make such order as they may think 
fit, and the person permitting such overcrowding shall forfeit a 
sum not exceeding 40s. Where two convictions in respect of 
the overcrowding of the same premises are obtained within a 
period of three months, whether the persons convicted are or 
are not the same, the justices are empowered by section 36 of 
the Sanitary Act, 1866, to order the closing of the house for 
such time as they may deem necessary. : 

The above provisions have been found in practice to afford 
a simple and comparatively inexpensive means of procedure by 
which the local authority can, in gross cases of sanitary neglect, 
compel landlords either to make their houses fit for human habi- 
tation or to close them, and by which the overcrowding of houses 
in such a manner as to be dangerous or prejudicial to the health 
of the inmates can be prevented. 

These powers, however, are by no means the only ones 
which have heen conferred on the local authority by the Legis- 
lature with a view to enabling them to improve the sanitary 
condition of the houses of the working-classes. 

Under the Artisans Dwellings Acts, 1868 to 1885, usually 
known as Torrens’s Act, the local authority are enabled not 
only to secure the improvement or demolition of houses which 
are “in a condition or state dangerous to health, so as to be 
unfit for human habitation,” but also to deal with any “ obstruc- 
tive building”—z.e. a building which, although not in itself 
unfit for human habitation, is so situated that, by reason of its 
proximity to other buildings, it stops ventilation, or otherwise 
makes or conduces to make such other buildings to be ina 
condition unfit for human habitation, or prevents proper 
measures from being carried into effect for remedying the evils 
complained of in respect of such other buildings. 

Under these Acts it is the duty of the medical officer of 
health to report in writing to the local authority any premises 
in the district coming under either of the above descriptions, 
and the local authority are required to refer this report toa 
surveyor or engineer for the purpose of ascertaining, in the 
case of any house alleged to be unfit for human habitation, 
whether the causes of the evils complained of can be remedied 
by structural alterations and improvements, or whether the 
premises ought to be demolished. In the case of a building 


reported to be an “obstructive building,” the surveyor or 
engineer is to make a report to the local authority as to the 
report of the medical officer of health, and state what, in his 
opinion, will be the probable cost of acquiring the lands on 
which the building is erected, and of pulling down the building, 
In the former case, if the surveyor or engineer reports that the 
evils complained of can be remedied by structural alterations 
or improvements, the local authority may require the owner to 
execute them, and, on default, they may order the closing or 
the demolition of the premises, or may themselves execute the 
necessary works at the expense of the owner. On the other 
hand, if the report of the engineer or surveyor is to the effect 
that the premises should be demolished, they may order the 
cemolition of the premises, and, on default of the owner, may 
themselves take down and remove them. In the case of an 
“obstructive building,” the reports of the medical officer of 
health and of the surveyor or engineer must be taken into 
consideration by the local authority, and if the authority decide 
to adopt them, they may require the demolition of the building. 
In that event, if the owner elects to retain the site, they must 
pay compensation for the demolition; otherwise, they may 
themselves purchase the site. 

Where the evils caused by insanitary dwellings in any area 
are such that they cannot be remedied otherwise than by the 
demolition of so many houses belonging to different owners, 
that a complete scheme of rearrangement and reconstruction of 
the street and houses is necessary, large powers are conferred 
in the City of London on the Commissioners of Sewers, and in 
the remainder of the metropolis on the County Council of 
London, for the carrying out of an improvement scheme for the 
unhealthy area under the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Acts, 1875 to 1885, commonly known as Cross’s 
Acts. In any parish or district in the metropolis outside the 
City of London in which such a scheme is necessary, it is the 
duty of the medical officer of health of the vestry or the dis- 
trict board to bring the facts of the case to the notice of the 
County Council by means of an official representation, under 
section 3 of the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improve: 
ment Act, 1875. 

In addition to these powers, section 35 of the Sanitary Act, 
1866, as amended by section 47 of the Sanitary Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1874, which enactments were put in force by the 
Local Government Board in December, 1883, in all the districts 
of the metropolis in which they were not previously in opera- 
tion, enables the local authorities of the metropolis to make 
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regulations enforceable by penalties for the registration and | Birmingham, Kidderminster and Stoke Railway,’Brechin and 
inspection of houses let in lodgings or occupied by members of | Edzell District Railway, Bristol Docks (Railways), <Belfast 
more than one family, for the prevention of overcrowding | and Northern Counties Railway, Central London Railway, 
therein, and for securing their being kept in a clean and | City and North of London Railway, Croydon and Crystal 
wholesome state. -| Palace Railway, Caledonian Railway (Edinburgh, Leith and 
It will be seen from the above statement that the local | Newhaven Connecting Lines), Cork and Fermoy and Water- 
authorities have been empowered to take the necessary pro- ford and Wexford Railway, City of London and Southwark 
ceedings to prevent any premises in their district unfit for | Subway (Clapham Extension), Cheshire Lines Committee, 
human habitation from being inhabited; to prevent any house | Crieff and Comrie Railway, Caledonian Railway (additional 
in their district from being overcrowded in such a manner as to | powers), Cornwall Minerals Railway, East Gloucestershire 
be prejudicial to the health of the inmates ; and to secure the | Railway, Easton and Church Hope Railway, Forfar and 
demolition or improvement of buildings which are either them- Brechin Railway, Forfar, Brechin and Edzell_ Railway, 
selves unfit for human habitation or which, by reason of their | Guiseley, Yeadon and Rawdon Railway, Houghton-le-Spring 
situation, are the cause of other buildings being rendered in- Railway, Kensington and Paddington Subway Railway, North 
sanitary. These large powers have been entrusted to the local British Railway, North and South London Subway Railway, 
authority in order that they may be exercised for the protection Great Eastern Railway (general powers), Great Southern and 
of the poor, who are unable themselves for the most part to Western Railway, Great Western Railway, Great Northern 
enforce the observance of the laws relating to public health by | Railway (various powers), Great North of Scotland Railway 
their landlords. I have most urgently to impress on the local | (various powers), Glasgow District Subways Railway, Garve 
authority the grave responsibility which they incur if they neglect and Ullapool Railway, Highland Railway (further. powers), 
the duty, which has been cast upon them by the Legislature, of | Highland Railway (new lines), Hull, Barnsley and West 
taking the necessary steps to insure that the law in relation to Riding Junction Railway and Dock, Hull and North-Western 
each of the above matters shall be duly enforced in their | Junction Railway (various powers), Hitchin Western Railway, 
district.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Isle of Wight Railway, Isle of Wight Central Railway, Kirk- 
CHAS. T, RITCHIE. caldy and District Railway Extension, London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway (various powers), London and North- 
Western Railway, Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, London 
; Central (Subway) Railway, Latimer Road and Acton Railway, 
PRIVATE BILLS FOR -1890. London and South-Western Railway (various powers), Miln- 
as : ' ’ ; gauie, Strathendrick and Port of Monteith Railway, Midland 
Tue final deposit of plans for Bills coming before Parliament | Great Western Railway of Ireland, Midland Railway (Shire- 
next session was made in the new Private Bill office, West- | oaks, Conisbrough and Swinton Railway), Midland Railway, 
minster Hall, last Saturday. The plans deposited last year | Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, Metropolitan 
were—for railways, 47 ; tramways, 14; miscellaneous, 54 ; and | Railway, North-West Central Railway, North-Eastern Railway, 
provisional orders, 46—total, 161. This year’s list comprises | Rhymney Railway, Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway Com- 
67 railways, 12 tramways, 59 miscellaneous, 35 miscellaneous | pany, South Yorkshire Junction Railway, South-Eastern Rail- 
provisional orders, and 159 electric lighting provisional orders, | way, Talysam Railway, Tottenham and Forest Gate Junction 
making altogether 335, or more than double the number Railway, Taff Vale Railway, West Highland Railway, Wirral 
deposited last year. The following is a list of the schemes for | Railway. 


which plans have been deposited, given under their different Tramways. 
headings :— Devonport, Keyham and Ford Tramways, Dublin United 
Ratlways. | Tramways, Flamborough Head Tramways, Folkestone, Sand- 


Alexandra (Newport and South Wales) Docks and Railway, | gate and Hythe Tramways, Huddersfield Tramways and Im- 
Beddgelert and Rhydda Railway, Ballantrae Railway, Barry | provement, Harrow Road and Paddington Tramways, New 


Dock and Railways, Beverley and East Riding Railway, Cross, Lewisham, Brockley, Forest Hill and District Tram- 
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ways, Penzance and Newlyn Tramways, Pontypridd (Mill 
Street and Rhondda Road, &c.) Improvement and Tramways, 
Terrington and Walpole Tramroads (Extension to Wisbech), 
West London Tramways, Wellingborough and District Tram- 
roads (Extensions). : 


Miscellaneous, 

Airdrie and Coatbridge Waterworks, Aldershot Camp and 
other Roads, Barrow Drainage, Bray Township, Bury Corpora- 
tion (Gasworks Siding), Bute Docks, Cardiff, Bradford Cor- 
poration Waterworks, Baildon Local Board, Bilston Commis- 
sioners’ Water, Bristol Floods Prevention, Brighton West Pier, 
Belfast Corporation, Croydon Improvement, Coventry Corpora- 
tion Gas, Cheltenham Station, Clyde Navigation, Clayton, 
Allerton and Thornton Gas, Darlington Union (Proposed 
Contributary Union), Derby Corporation, Derby Gas, Fleet- 
wood Improvement, Glasgow Court-houses, Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, Hastings Harbour, Higham and Hundred of Hoo Water, 
Hartlepool Gas and Water, Huddersfield Waterworks, Imperial 
Docks of London, Leicester Water, Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, London Streets (Strand Improvements), London Streets 
(Removal of Gates), London County Council (General Powers), 
Milford Docks, Morley Corporation Water, Manchester Ship 
Canal (various powers), Manchester Ship Canal (Tidal Open- 
ings, &c.), Mid Sussex Water, Newark-upon-Trent Waterworks, 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water, Newport Harbour Commis- 
sioners, Oxford Corporation, Plymouth Corporation, Richmond 
Footbridge (with Removable Sluices, Lock and Slipway), Ponty- 
pool Gas and Water Company, Shrewsbury Corporation, Shef- 
field Corporation, Stockton and Middlesbrough. Water, Sutton 
Cemetery, Severn Commission, Staines, Chertsey and Districts 
Sewage Board, Tyne Improvement, Whitehaven Gas, Wessen- 
den Reservoir, Warrington Extension Water and Improvement, 
Wharfe River Improvement, Widnes Brine Supply, Walton-on- 
the-Naze Improvement Commissioners, Ystrad Gas and Water. 


Provisional Orders, 

_ Aldershot and Farnborough Tramways, Bradford and Dis- 
trict Tramways, Bradford Corporation Tramways, Camborne 
Waterworks, Caton Water, Clydebank Pier, Criccieth Harbour, 
Breakwater and Pier, Downpatrick Water, Dungarvan Water, 
Frith Hill, Godalming and Farnecombe Water, Godalming 
Main Sewerage Board, Great Yarmouth Fishwharf, Hastings 
Pier, Helmsdale Harbour, Humber Conservancy, Huntingdon 
and Godmanchester Gas, Hollingworth Gas, Llandrindod Gas, 


‘Lea Bridge, Leyton and Walthamstow Tramways, Mullion 


Harbour and Piers, Lambourn Valley Railway, Mid Ken 
Water, National Rifle Association (Bixley Common Tramway 
New Rhyl Promenade, Pier and Landing Stage, North Sta 
fordshire Tramways (Extensions and Amendments), Poole an 
Bournemouth Tramways, Penzance Promenade Pier, Plymout 
Tramways, Ramsbottom Local Board (Land for Sewerag 
Works), St. Mary’s (Islands of Scilly) Pier and Harbour, Ton 
Local Board Tramway, Tonbridge Gas Works, Usk Water 
Warboys and Puddock Drove Tramway, West Ham Schoo - 
Board. : 
Electric Lighting (Provisional Orders). 

Airdrie, Acton and Ealing, Aberdeen (2), Aberdare, Ayr 
Burgh, Accrington Corporation, Ashton-under-Lyne, Burnley, 
Blackburn, Bury Corporation, Bacup Corporation, Bristol (2), 
Barrow-in-Furness, Birkenhead, Bury, Barnsley (2), Birming- 
ham, Bootle-cum-Linacre, Bognor, Bournemouth (2), Brighton 
and Hove, Bedford, Bolton, Crompton, Crystal Palace and 
District, Cheltenham (2), Coatbridge, Cardiff (3), Carlisle, 
Croydon (2), Cork, City of London (2), Chester, Chadderton, 
Cambridge, Coventry, Dover, Darlington (2), Dewsbury, 
Dundee (3), Edinburgh, Eastbourne, Edinburgh and Leith, 
Ealing, Fleetwood, Folkestone, Fulham and Hammersmith, 
Great Yarmouth, Glasgow (4), Hammersmith and Fulham, 
Harrogate, Hull (2), Hanley, Hawick, Hove, Hastings and St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Ipswich, Kingston-upon-Thames and Sur- 
biton, Kelvinside, Kensington and Knightsbridge Elec- 
tric Lighting Company, London Electric Supply Cor- 
poration (City Order), London Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, Londonderry, Lambeth, Leeds (3), Lancaster, Leices- 
ter, Liverpool, Malvern and Leigh, Manchester, Salford 
and District, Margate and Westgate-on-Sea, Morecambe, 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company (Limited), Manchester 
(3), Malvern Link, Malvern, Northampton, Nottingham (2), 
Newport (Mon.) (2), Newcastle-upon- Tyne, North-West 
London, North London (2), Norwich, Oldham, Oxford (2), 
Preston and Fulwood, Plymouth, Devonport, East Stonehouse 
and Compton Gifford, Portsmouth (3), Paddington (2), Preston, 
Partick, Hillhead and Maryhill, Paisley Burgh, Plymouth, 
Richmond, Mortlake, and Barnes, Reading (2), Rochdale, 
Ramsgate and Broadstairs, Richmond, St. James’s and Pall 
Mall, Stockport, St. Martin-in-the-Fields and Strand, St. 
Helen’s, St. Pancras, Sunderland and Southwick, Sevenoaks, 
Southampton, Scarborough (3), Stafford, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (Belgravia and Pimlico), St. Giles’s and Strand, 
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Torquay, Torquay and District, Tunstall, Tunbridge Wellss 
Tiverton, Windsor and Eton, Woking Electric Supply Company 
(Limited), Worcester. (2); Wandsworth, Wigan, Walsall, 


Wednesbury, Wolverhampton, York (3). 


——_—$$— ——— 


THE HOUSING OF ANCOATS ARTISANS, 


A SCHEME is on foot, says the Manchester Guardian, to con- 
vert a large disused mill in Ancoats into artisans’ houses. The 
matter has been taken up by a number of gentlemen interested 
in the housing of the poor, and the idea is to supplement the 
improvement works about to be undertaken by the Corporation. 
The houses are intended for very poor people. A number of 
them will consist of only one room, others will have two rooms, 
and some three. In the case of the smaller houses the rents 
will be as low as Is. 6d. a week. The plans show accommoda- 
tion for close on 200 families, and the houses will be arranged 
very much on the Scotch tenement system. The building is of 
seven storeys, and along each of these there will be an outside 
balcony, which will give access to the houses. The balconies 
will be reached by outside staircases at the corners of the build- 
ing. The balconies seem rather an improvement on the Scotch 
“ close,” and they will be arranged in such a way that neighbours 
_need not see too much of each other, Each tenant will be able 
to regard his house in the light of a castle, if he has to admit 
the staircase and the balcony as neutral ground, which he will 
have to take his share in keeping clean. In connection with 
the mill there are one or two detached buildings which it is also 
proposed to utilise. Space will be found on the ground-floor for 
two playgrounds, one covered and the other open ; also for laun- 
dries and baths, including, the promoters hope, a swimming-bath. 
A shop at one of the corners is part of the scheme, and the idea 
is to give the tenants of the block some kind of interest in it. 
Another thing in view is a club-room for the use of the men of 
this small community. A superintendent is to be appointed to 
keep a watchful eye on the whole concern. One of his duties 
will be to turn off the gas at eleven o’clock. As it is not pro- 
posed to charge the tenants for gas, they will probably not 
regard this as an undue interference with the liberty of the 
subject. The present building and the plans for its conversion 
have been examined by gentlemen who understand matters of 
this sort, and we are informed that they entertain no objection 
to the scheme from a sanitary point of view. The building has 
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open space on three of its sides, and each house is to be 
thoroughly ventilated. Flues are to be fitted up which will take 
the fresh air in and the vitiated air out. The balconies, too, 
are to be divided in a way that will lessen the chances of infec- 
tion should disease break out in any of the houses. The 
building as it stands is fireproof. The details we have given 
may lead readers to the conclusion that from a financial point 
of view the project would be a failure. The promoters, how- 
ever, believe that they will not only save the ratepayers some 
money but secure a return of 5 per cent. on their capital. 
Experience seems to suggest that a new building cannot be 
erected at a cost which will permit rents to be brought within 
the capacity of the very poorest. In the meantime the pro- 


moters of the scheme are seeking the approval of the authorities — 


at the Town Hall. — 


THE LINE OF FRONTAGE. 


ON Monday Lord Justice Fry and Mr. ‘Justice ‘Mathew sat 


specially to hear arguments .in the case Ravensthorpe Local 
Board wv. Hinchcliffe, which had been stated by the Justices of 
the Dewsbury petty sessional division of the West Riding of 
the county of York, and which raised questions of great import- 
ance, arising out of an information laid by the clerk of the 
Ravensthorpe Local Board against Walter William Hinchcliffe 
under the Public Health Act, 1875 (38 and 39 Vict, cap. 55), 
and the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888 (51 and 
52 Vict., cap. 52, section 3). Section 156 of the Act of 1875 
provides :—‘ It shall not be lawful in any urban district, without 
the written consent of the urban authority, to bring forward any 
house or building forming any part of any street, or any part 
thereof, beyond the front wall of the house or building on either 
side thereof, nor to build any addition thereto beyond the front 
of the house or building on either side of the same.” Section 3 
of the Act of 1888 provides as follows :— mew Nera PKAUY 


“Section 156 of the Public Health Act, 1875, is, save as . 


hereinafter mentioned, hereby repealed, and in lieu thereof it is 
hereby enacted that it shall not be lawful in any urban district, 
without the written consent of the urban authority, to erect or 
bring forward any house or building in any street, or any part 
of such house or building, beyond the front main wall of the 
house or building in any street, or any part of such house or 
building beyond the front main wall of the house or building on 
either side thereof in the same street, nor to build any addition 
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to any house or building beyond the front main wall of the 
house or building on either side of the same. Any person 
offending against this enactment shall be liable toa penalty not 
exceeding 4os. for every day during which the offence is con- 
tinued after written notice in his behalf from the urban 
authority.” 

_ The complaint alleged that on May 7, 1889, Walter W. 
Hinchcliffe did, without the written consent of the Ravensthorpe 
Local Board, erect or bring forward a certain house or building 
in Broomer Street beyond the front main wall of the house or 
building on’either side thereof in the said street. The follow- 
ing facts were proved :—That Broomer Street, Ravensthorpe, 
was not repairable by the inhabitants at large, and had build- 
Ings on its north side set back 12 feet; that Joseph Burton, the 
owner of a plot on the south side of the street, submitted to the 
Local Board a plan for the erection of a dwelling-house, to be 
built on the south side; that the plan was approved on April 4; 
that the plan showed the front wall of the building proposed to 
be erected by him set back 12 feet from the edge of the street, 
leaving an open space between it and the street 3 that the 
respondent, who was the owner of a corner plot on the same 
side of the street, 140 yards from Burton’s plot, on March 26, 
1889, submitted, through his architect, a plan for the erection 
of a dwelling-house, showing the building to be set back 6 feet 
from the edge of the street ; that at a meeting of the Board on 
April 17 the plans of the respondent were disapproved of on 
the ground that the proposed building line projected beyond 
the building line in the street; that Burton commenced on 
April 25 laying the foundation of some or all of the outside 
walls, the excavation having been previously made, and on 
April 29 the front main wall was about 5 inches above the level 
of the ground adjoining Broomer Street, but not to the level of 
the road in Broomer Street ; that on April 25 the respondent, 
without the consent of the Board, commenced to dig the 
foundations of his proposed house, and on April 29 commenced 
to build the front wall set back only 6 feet, thus projecting 
6 feet beyond the wall of Burton’s house, then in course of con- 
struction ; that on May 6 the respondent’s front wall was 2 feet 
above the level of the ground, and on that day the Board gave 
the respondent notice that he was erecting his house without the 
written consent of the urban authority, beyond the front main wall 
of the house or building on either side thereof. The respondent 
submitted that proper notice of the disapproval of his plans had 
not been given as required bythe urban authority’s by-laws under 
the Local Government Act, 18 58, the by-laws requiring a fort- 
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night’s notice to be given of the intention to build, within 
which time the Board should approve or disapprove the plans. 
On the part of the appellant, it was contended that Brcomer 
Street was a street within the meaning of the Public Health 
Act, 1875 ; that Section 3 of the Public Health (Buildings in 
Streets) Act, 1888, applied to the building erected by the 
respondent, and that he could not erect the building without 
the written consent of the Board; that the respondent erected 
his building beyond the front main wall of the house or build- 
ing then in course of erection by Joseph Burton; that the 
notice of the rejection of the respondent’s plans was not 
material to the issue, and, if material, such notice was given in 
due time. The majority of the magistrates were of opinion 
that (1) Broomer Street was a street within the meaning of the 
Public Health Act, 1875 ; (2) the building in course of erection © 
by Burton was not, at the time when the respondent’s building 
was commenced, a house or building within the meaning of 
Section 3 of the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 
1888 ; (3) the notice of rejection of the respondent’s plans was 
not material to the issue, and, if material, had been given in 
due time. The summons was accordingly dismissed. They 
stated, however, the above case for the opinion of the Court 
upon the following questions of law :—(1) Whether Broomer 
Street is a street within the meaning of the Public Health Act, 
1875 ; (2) whether the dwelling-house or building commenced 
to be erected by Burton is a dwelling-house or building within 
the Pablic Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888, Section 38 
(3) whether, on the above facts, the respondent had erected a 
dwelling beyond the main front wall of the house or building 
on either side within the meaning of Section 3; (4) whether 
the notice of rejection of the respondent’s plans was material 
to the issue, and, if so material, whether such notice ought to 
have been given within fourteen days or one month from the 
delivery of the respondent’s plans and notice. 

Counsel for the appellant argued that he was within the 
wording of section 3 of the Public Health Act, 1888. It was 
the front main wall of a house. Burton’s plan was approved ; 
he could not abandon it and build upon another. If it was the 
bond fide \ine of a house to be built on the line shown on the 
plan, then the case came within the mischief contemplated by 
the Act which it-was intended to meet. The Board had power 
to regulate the projection from buildings. [Lord Justice Fry; 
I have great doubt whether 5 inches of wall is a building within 
the meaning of the statute.] The point is whether there was a 
bond fide intention to build. As to whether it was a street, the 
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Justices had found that it was a street. The houses on the 
other side were continuous. 

Counsel for the respondent submitted that the Act of 1888, 
section 3, was intended to meet a case where there were houses 
on either side, It did not mean a house 140 yards off. It was 
taking away a person’s property without compensation, It 
might apply to little more than a country road. Suppose a 
man bought a piece of ground upon a road over which the 
public had no rights whatever, and another person bought 
some land adjoining and built a house, could it be said that he 
was to regulate the building on the adjoining land? In dealing 
with the plans the Board had no authority to object to the line 
until it had been defined. The word “ width” in the by-laws 
of the local authority meant width of roadway, and not width 
between the houses on each side of the street. Robinson wv. 
Local Board of Barton Eccles (8 App. Cases, 798). It was 
not a building within the meaning of section 3 of the Public 
Health Act, 1888. pes 

At the close of the arguments judgment was reserved. 

On Wednesday Lord Justice Fry delivered judgment. The 
question arose, he said, under section 3 of the Public Health 
(Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888, which provided that “ it shall 
not be lawful in any urban district, without the written consent 
of the urban authority, to erect or bring forward any house or 
building in any street, or any part of such house or building, 
beyond the front main wall of the house or building on either 
side thereof in the same street.” The facts were shortly :—On 
March 25 the respondent’s plans were sent in to the local board. 
Those plans related to a building at the western end of 
Bloomer Street. On April 4 another builder’s plans were 
approved for a house on a plot at the eastern end of the street 
at about 300 feet or 400 feet from the proposed site of the 
respondent’s house. On April 17 the respondent’s plans were 
disapproved. On April 5 the foundations of the house at the 
eastern end were laid, and on the same day the respondent laid 
the foundations for his house. On April 29 the respondent began 
to build, and at that time the main front wall of the other house 
was 5 inches high, and there was nothing to show that the side 
walls had been pressed forward to join the main front wall, for 
it was not so found by the case. The question then was 
whether there was any front main wall of the eastern house on 
April 29. His Lordship was: of opinion that there was no 
front main wall of a house or building. There were certain 
structures which might ultimately form a building, but the 
so-called front main wall was detached from the rest of the 
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foundations, and did not constitute a building. There was 
another point. The statute forbade the bringing forward of 
any house or building in any street, or any part of such house 
or building, beyond the front main wall of the house or build- 
ing on either side thereof. In using that language the statate 
referred to a house on one or either side within some near 
distance. When one spoke of a house on either side, some 
proximity was implied; therefore the language of the statute 
implied there must be some nearness. It was doubtful 
whether a building 300 feet or 400 feet distant could be so said 
to be near. : 

An application for leave to appeal on the ground that the 
case determined the law for local boards throughout the 
kingdom, arising on the construction of a new statute, was 
refused. 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society for the new session was held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on Wednesday evening, December 4, 
when Mr. Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineer- 
ing at the City of London College, delivered his opening 
address. After alluding to the responsibilities which the 


presidential chair involved, he reviewed the work of the ~ 
| Society during the past year, indicating the chief points of 


merit in the papers which had been read, and using each as 
the text for some practical remarks. With regard to technical 
education, he laid down the qualifications for good engineering 
draughtsmen, and said that, although the supply was commonly 
thought to be greater than the demand, every engineer at times 
found considerable difficulty in getting competent assistants. 
In describing the visits made by the members, reference was 
made to the City and Southwark Subway, the Locomotive 
and Carriage Works of the London and South-Western Rail- 
way Company, and Messrs. Kirkaldy’s Testing Works and 
Museum. In connection with the visit to the London 
and South-Western Railway Works, the President gave some 
results obtained with the Vortex blast-pipe, of which he is 


joint inventor and patentee with Mr. W. Adams, the locomotive 


superintendent. By its use this railway company alone has 


saved nearly 50,000/. in its coal bills, in addition to reaping _ 


other advantages. The work of the Council was alluded to 


and a recent alteration in the rules of the Society admitting — 
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engineering pupils without entrance fee. The position of the 
Society financially was stated to be sound, and a hope was 
expressed that the roll of members would be largely increased 
during the coming year. Looking beyond the limits of the 
Society, the state of the labour market called for some 
remarks, and in this section the President concluded by 
saying, “ Unionism is the right of all, intimidation an outrage 
upon the first principles of liberty and justice.” 


mounted on a white charger, the background being an Indian 


landscape with palaces. It is surrounded with an effective 
moulding, and forins a very handsome panel. The dado is 
worked in embossed tiles, with skirting and moulded tiles. 

In the corridor the first. picture is a representation of Zhe 
Lattle of Hastings. It is taken from the old tapestry to be seen 


_in the South Kensington Museum, The second and centre 


The chief , 


features of the three most memorable structures of the day—the , 


Forth Bridge, the Paris Exhibition, and the Eiffel Tower—were 
described, and many interesting particulars given, and the 
address, which was well received throughout, was brought to a 
close by an exhortation to the younger members of the pro- 
fession, who possessed opportunities undreamt of by former 
generations, but these very opportunities called for corresponding 
zeal on their part. 


PICTORIAL TILEWORK, 


A FEW days ago we inspected the tiling executed by Mr. 
A. T. S. Carter, of 288 to 292 Brockley Road, Brockley, 
London, at the Havelock Hotel, Hastings, which has lately been 
purchased by the London Distillery Company, and thoroughly 
renovated and extensively altered under the direction of Mr. 
H. Ward, architect, Bank Buildings, Hastings. Mr. Carter has 
carried out his part exceedingly well, in fact we have seen 
nothing better in this class of work. The Havelock Hotel has 
frontages in Havelock Street and Cambridge Road. Over the 
fascias the cornices. are composed of brown moulded tiles 
(6 inches by 3 inches), worked together with narrow bands of 
peacock blue running through to form a relief. They are 
about a foot deep, and handsome in appearance. The pilasters 
and returns are covered with slate and tiles, the centre being 
black enamelled slate tablets with gilt lettering, banded with a 
combination of enamelled strips to form panels of the width of 
the pilasters. Under the windows it is tiled with tortoiseshell 
tiles, with enamelled brown skirting tiles at the base. The 
above description applies to both frontages, and the effect is 
very pleasing. - 

The most important part of the tilework, however, covers 
the wall, 45 feet long, on the left-hand side of the corridor 
entering from Havelock Street, in which there are three large 
pictures, and the wall in the lobby on the right-hand side, con- 
taining a handsome picture representing General Havelock 
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picture is Zhe Hastings Castle, with a view of the Bay and 
Hastings and St. Leonards piers as seen from the hills. The 
last picture, which is at the Cambridge Road entrance, repre- 
sents the Hastings fishermen boarding French pirates. It isa 


| fine picture, full of life and incident. The fishermen are fighting 
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their way over the bulwarks and on the deck of the French 
boat, which is of ancient design. All the pictures are surrounded 
with brown moulded tiles, and at the sides panels are worked 
up with embossed tiles of floral designs with decorated rope 
moulding (6 by 2) banded with cream tiles, The dado is the 
same as in the lobby in the entrance in Havelock Street. The 
name of the hotel is tastefully worked in mosaic at each entrance. 
Mr. Carter deserves special commendation for the excellent 
work he has here carried out. Mr. Vigors, builder and shop- 
fitter, Cambridgé Hall, Hastings, was the contractor for all the 
alterations, 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Mr. A. G. HAMILTON, of the Quintin Matsys Forge, 
London, SE, who made so fine a display of art metalwork 
at this year’s Building Exhibition, held at Islington, and for 
which he received the silver medal for superiority of workman- 
ship and materials, has just issued a new illustrated catalogue 
which in itself is an illustration of the high standard of the 
works manufactured. Mr. Hamilton has aimed at attaining 
the highest excellence possible in his craft of smith, as may be 
divined from the historic name adopted by him, that of 
* Quintin Matsys,” as the appellation of his “Forge,” while 
there will not be a doubt as to his success on looking over his 
present catalogue of selected designs. Those who visited the 
Building Exhibition, or have inspected the show-rooms, will 
be already well acquainted with the graceful character of the 
metalwork through all the various articles. There is nothing 
useful but what it is to be seen worked out in the design 
that suits the purpose of the particular object and in the manner 
that is most becoming. There are a large variety of designs 
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shown in the catalogue for each object. There are standard 
floor-lamps, table-lamps, hanging-lanterns, hanging-lamps and 
chandeliers, also hanging-lanterns on wall-brackets for fairy- 
lights, a large series of lamp-brackets, gas-brackets. Then 
come the fittings and appliances for electric light carried out in 


i 
| 


| 


the same ornamental wrought-iron work and prettily-designed | : 
' Sometimes, however, the masonry was tinted all over, and 


brackets. Objects such as candlesticks, kettlestands with 
heating-lamp, gongs mounted in artistic ironwork, in all of 
which there is free play for grace and beauty in design. 


Fenders, fire-irons, and all furniture pertaining, fire-screens, — 


&c., are illustrated. ‘Tasteful knick-knacks also find a place in 
conjunction with wall or table ornaments, &c., mirrors. A 
music-stand in wrought-iron scrollwork is another handsome 
design. Brackets and framing for outdoor hanging signs are 
shown in all stages of elaborate character. Naturally, several 
pages (there are over forty in the book) are devoted to orna- 
mental gate and railing designs, most effective of their kind. 


This work also includes balcony work, grilles for shop-fronts | 


or other purposes. The above will give an idea of the ground 
covered by tie book. As stated in the introduction, it was 
impossible to include in a catalogue designs of all articles in 
stock, and it is merely intended to form a guide to the 
style and quality of work Mr. Hamilton is prepared to manu- 
facture in wrought-iron, copper, brass, or any other metal. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from page 336.) 


To enrich ornament as it ascends is an admitted principle of 
design. It is an expression of the natural tendency of the 
human intelligence to seek a climax, and is founded upon a 
broad rule of nature. The flower is richer than the stem, the 
head is finer than the body. So in art the smooth shaft leads 
upward to its carven capital, the mullions tend to the traceried 
window head, the tower terminates in its fretted battlement, as 
the jewelled crown or mitre surmounts the rich robes of monarch 
or priest. 

In the interior of a Gothic church, where the predominance 
of upward lines, that aspiring tendency which is at once the 
essence and poetry of Gothic art, leads the eye naturally to the 
roof, it must ever be the culmination of any scheme of decoration, 
the crown and glory of the work. And there can be, I think, 
no nobler field for decorative painting than the roof or ceiling 
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of a lofty building, and that this was fully realised by Medizeval 
artists we have abundant testimony. In the embellishment of 
stone-groined roofs painting was less used than upon roofs of 
timber ; and naturally so, for the smooth masonry of the 
vaulting was often, as in Westminster Abbey, relieved by courses 
of different-coloured stones, and formed an ornament in itself, 


painted with elaborate designs : foliated, scrolled ornaments, 
and emblems. We have instances of this in the lady chapel at 
Chichester, and in many foreign churches, as at St. Jacques, 
Liége, at Bruges, at. Haarlem, and elsewhere in the Low 
Countries and Germany. 

Sometimes the apex only of each vaulting compartment, 
formed by the groin ribs where they converge upon the central 
roof-bosses, was painted; but whether the vaulting was 
painted or left plain, the moulded ribs were, as a rule, richly 
coloured and gilded, sometimes for a few feet only from their 
central intersection, but often for their entire length ; and the 
carved stone bosses were almost always gilt, and relieved with 
colour. The ribs were sometimes merely treated with broad 
bands of different colours running transversely across the 
mouldings ; but often each moulding was separately coloured, 
as was, I think, invariably the case with woodwork, and very 
generally the round members were ornamented with a spiral 
twist. or “barber-poled” pattern, such as I shall describe 
further on. 

In some cases, where weakness of walls or considerations of 
expense prohibited the use of a stone roof, wooden groining was 
used in its place, and was decorated in a very similar manner. 
The beautiful choir roof of St. Albans Abbey—familiar, I 
trust, to most of you—is the best instance I can call to mind. 
But it was in the treatment of open-timbered and panelled 
roofs that the greatest skill and ingenuity were shown by 
English painters. 

One of the most complete and effective, though at the same 
time simple, instances of the decoration of an open-timbered 
roof, is that of Palgrave, in Suffolk, illustrated by Brandon. It 
is a roof of simple form, spanning a nave about 20 feet wide ; 
the rafters, as usual in these roofs, square-faced ; the principal- 
timbers and cornice richly moulded. 

The ground colour over the whole roof is white, upon which 
the decoration is painted in two tints only—red and dark grey. 
The faces of the rafters are ornamented with a tracery pattern 
in dark grey on white; their sides are red, and this treatment 
of the sides merits particular attention, for it gives a very rich 
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and glowing effect to the roof when looked at obliquely from generally reserved for curved or cast lead enrichments, for 
east or west ; whereas, if the spectator stands facing due north carved or broken surfaces, and not for flat treatment —a point 
or south, and looks at the roof in front of him, he misses the worth noticing. Occasionally the panels were “ powdered,” as 
red rafter sides, and gets a general effect of white and grey, in the north aisle at Wymondham, with initial letters. By far 
relieved only by the wavy-rayed red stars on the boards between | the most usual-and typical design for square panels was that of 
the rafters. a large monogram—a device such as the Agnus Deéi, as at 
Of all the fifteenth-century coloured roofs that I know, that | Dereham, Norfolk ; the chalice, as at Thaxted, Essex; and the 
of Palgrave seems to me to offer the best instance of an flaming star, as at Minster Lovell; angels holding shields or 
extremely simple “and highly artistic treatment. You will | scrolls, as at St. John’s, Madder Market, Norwich ; and at St. 
observe that no gold is employed in this roof, and that only two Albans Abbey, enclosed in a circular wreath. 
colours besides white are used. The wreath, which may have typified the crown of thorns, 
Other good instances of the colour treatment of open roofs || is always of a purely conventional character ; sometimes a mere 
are those of Ufford and Blythburgh in Suffolk ; Sall, Knapton, scrolled circle, but oftener throwing out branches to fill the 
and the south transept of Aylsham in Norfolk ; and Aldenham | corners of the panel—simple, as at Minster Lovell and St. 
in Hertfordshire. Knapton, illustrated by Brandon, is, in my | Albans, orelaborate,as at Dereham. Representations of parch- 
opinion, more curious and interesting than decoratively suc- | ment scrolls, bearing mottoes or sentences from the Liturgy, 
cessful, a strong ochre tint being laid over priacipals and rafters, were frequently used as roof ornaments. In the beautiful 
and the carved angles on the hammer-beams being rather little Clopton Chapel at Long Melford, we find small scrolls 
vividly coloured in reds and greens. repeated at intervals upon the red rafters of the flat roof, bear- 
Blythburgh and Sall show designs of the same type. The | ing the prayer, “ Jesu, Mercy and grammercy,” while a larger 
nave roof of the latter is coloured entirely in dark grey and red | scroll, wound round a twisted stem bearing flowers and 
on a white ground; that of Blythburgh, which is one of the | fruit, all carved in relief and coloured, runs along the cornice 
most delightful and delicate examples that I know, is in red, | and sides of the beams. A very splendid panel decoration 
dark green, and bluish-grey, and is full of freely and finely- | (illustrated by Colling) is to be seen at the east end of the 
drawn stems and tendrils and four-leaved flowers. Sall shows | south aisle of St. Mary’s at Bury St. Edmunds. The initial 
a curious use of a tracery design, the piercings simulated in | letter G, of the motto “God me guide, grace me govern,” which 


i 


black or dark grey. traverses the panels diagonally, is as ornate and relatively as 
Aldenham differs widely from all the foregoing, which are | minute as a corner letter from an illuminated missal. 
of a typical East Anglian type, a bold diaper pattern in red Round bead mouldings were generally—almost invari- 


and black being painted upon the faces of the rafters, while a | ably, I think—treated with some variety of what we call 
scrolled rose design on a white ground ornaments the sides of | “ barber-polling”—a suggestion of a riband (the very word is 
the principals. There is a quaint little Agnus Dei in black, | suggestive of this treatment, ‘‘rib-band”) wound round a pole, 
repeated at intervals along the cornice. The rose pattern is in | spirally. This ornament is usually in two colours only, and 
some respects similar, though very inferior in drawing, to that | those grey or black and white, sometimes red and white, and less 
on the remains of the Ringers’ Gallery at Trunch. frequently in red, grey and white. On the small round mould- 

The treatment of ceiled roofs was of necessity different from | ings of the screens we find an infinite variety of these twisted 
that of open roofs. The surfaces of these ceilings were usually | spiral designs in gold and black or blue, gold and red or green, 
divided into square or oblong frames, by means of moulded | and in combinations of red, green, black, grey and blue, with 
intersecting ribs, though in some instances these ribs were | white, and not always in the form of a single twist, but 
simulated by painted bands. A common and simple method , elaborated into various graceful forms. The treatment of 
of decorating these panels was to paint them a soft blue, | screens, pulpits, font covers, and wooden furniture generally, 
and to fix upon them a number of small gilded leaden stars, as | were in method and principle much the same as that of roofs, 
a suggestion of the firmament. The ribs were painted in | but naturally different and much more minute in detail, finer in 
various colours, each moulding receiving, as a rule, its distinct | drawing and design. The work was near the eye, and capable 
tint. Sometimes they were partially gilded, but gold was of close scrutiny ; the surfaces to be decorated were smoothly 
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I have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and easily controlled, and produces 
@ genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. . 

, WINTER WARMTE AND COMEORT. 

S1z,—I was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Grundy” heating apparatus. Being very sensitive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
recognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in this city, and I was one of the first to 
adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, whea ground was of no particular value. It has large, airy passages and spaces which could 
not be warmed by ordinary means. When leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice houses. The lead light windows at all 
times admitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Nowall this is changed. Mr. John Grundy fitted his heating 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of. air entering the house from the 
garden: these are warmed on their passage, and discharge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 
warmest part of the house. The heated air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. 

In the afternoon the urstairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving a 
warm drawing-room for an icy co!d bedroom is avoided. Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as is 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
of air outwards. The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit, and this exit is the same crevices which would 
otherwise be a source of cold draughts. The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air; (2) warmth and comfort ; 
(3) absence of smoke, dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stové; (4), great economy of fuel for the heat given. There are now several 
churches and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard nothing but praise and satisfaction from those 
who have adopted it. Personally, Iam very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much to the comfort of myself and family, and I have no 
other object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury. Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan 
Terrace, City Road, London, N., is the patentee, to whom all conimunications should be addressed.—S. T. AVELING.—Rochester, October 39. 
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-wrought and comparatively small. Oil colour or tempera 
which could be brought to a firm face was used, and the 
patterns and ornaments were often extremely minute and exqui- 
sitely finished. The panels of chancel and parclose screens, 
and of pulpits, reredoses and doors, were frequently painted 
with figures of saints, angels, apostles, or doctors of the church, 
kings, queens, bishops, and occasionally allegorical representa- 
tions of virtues. Gilded gesso in low relief was often used for 
backgrounds, and for crowns, jewels, and other ornaments. 
The rich mouldings of muntins, transoms, and tracery were still 
further enriched with waved ornaments in two colours, with 
small four, five, and six-leaved flowers in gold or with gilt 
centres and points, or with delicately-painted sprigs in brown 
or dark green, bearing red or blue flowers. 

The carved crestings which abounded were usually gilt, and 
gold was freely used in the mouldings and panels. The latter, 
where gilded backgrounds were not used, were usually painted 
red and white, or green and red, in alternate panels, these 
colours being almost invariably counter-charged in the traceried 
heads. The figure-subjects of these panels, though sometimes 
crude and poorly drawn, are occasionally of great beauty. 
Those in the screens at Southwold and Ranworth are admirab!e 
works of art—expressive, poetical, magnificent in colour, 
gloriously decorative—while other instances are hardly inferior. 
The raised and gilded gesso backgrounds of Southwold are 
more finished and beautiful than anything of the kind that I 
have met with, and are, I think, suggestive of a method of 
decoration which we might employ to great advantage. The 
Southwold mouldings are lavishly adorned with small gilded 
gesso patere, and with painted sprigs and: ‘flowers, the blue | 
cornflower occurring repeatedly upon a white ground. | 

I will not further tax your time and patience with a classifi- | 
cation of ancient methods, but should like to invite your atten- | 
tion to what I consider to be the more important lessons to be 
derived from their study. | 

And the first of these is the restricted use of colours—the 
simple gamut of four or five tints—the breadth obtained by the 
predominance of a prevalent colour. The second is the counter- 
change or transposition of colours, as in alternate panels or roof 
bays; this is a most pleasant and successful means of avoiding 
absolute monotony of effect. 

The third is the subordination of figure-subjects, such as 
screen-panels or mural frescoes, to general decorative effect. 
One is so apt, nowadays, to see this condition reversed, with the 
result that the figure-subjects swamp the decorative scheme 


- result. 


and become obtrusive. I am inclined to think figure-subjects 
should be sparingly used upon a roof, except, perhaps, upon a 
low roof, and then upon panels either vertical or inclined only 
at a very steep angle, Figure-subjects inevitably attract minute 
inspection, and such inspection of an- object high above one’s 
head is ever a more or less painful effort. 

I think there can be little doubt but tiat our modern 
method of producing roof and wall decora ions in churches is 
substantially the old method. We transfer our designs to walk 


or roof by means of “ pouncing,” a little description of which ~ 
may possibly not be out of place. The design—for a panel, — 


rafter-face, or interval, or for the repeat of a diaper, or for any 
decorative device—is drawn full size upon a sheet of strong 
paper—it may have been parchment or sized linen in the old 


| days—and this sheet is laid over another sheet, under which is 
_ placed a cushion or-pad, such as a folded rug or blanket. The ~ 
_ outlines of the design are then carefully pricked with some sharp 


tool—a large needle set in a cork does as well as any—through 


both sheets into the cushion, and are thus transferred from the ” 


first to the second sheet, which receives the design outlined in 


pricked holes, and is then called a “ pounce.” This pounce, or ~ 
_ pricked sheet, is then held or pinned to the surface to be 


decorated, and the outlines are dabbed over with the pounce- 


pad, a little bundle of rags tied up in linen, and dipped — 


now and again into a saucer of powdered colour, generally 
black if the ground-tint is white or light-coloured, and white if 
it is dark-coloured. Thus the outlines of the design are trans- 
ferred in dotted lines to the surface of the work, and the 
painter has then to fillthem in by hand with their respective 
colours. 


Conventional flowers, square or round paterze, are quickly . 


done by the use of the stencil, which needs no description. But 
in my opinion the less stencilling is used the better will be the 


soulless method. : 
Lead ornaments, suns, stars, shields and the like, are cast 


from carved wooden models, and screwed to the timbers, or to 


lead-plugs in case of walls. They are generally gilt or coloured 
before fixing. I would not advise their use when better means 
are available, but when, as is generally the case, it is desirable 


_to get a good effect cheaply, they are very useful. It is 


generally best to keep roof and wall treatment very flat ; little 
shading should be used. A few dark pencillings may be used 
with advantage to give an effect of roundness, to a crown or 
chalice, for instance. It is often necessary, particularly on 
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roofs, to accentuate outlines in black or dark colour, the 

strength of such outlining being, of course, proportionate to 

ne light of the building or the height of the design from the 
oor, . 

As a matter of general principle I should say that the 
colours used for walls or roofs should be soft and subdued, but 
decided and dead—that is, free from gloss, so as to present a 
refracting surface. If oil colour is used the final coat should be 
“ flatted,” or deadened, but on dry walls or upon roofs dis- 
temper does perfectly well, is cheaper, and has the advantage 
of being much more easily removable from the walls or floor, 
upon which spots are seen to fall from the painter’s scaffold. 
Designs at a considerable height or upon dark-toned grounds 
should be comparatively simple and bold; a white ground 
seems to demand more enrichment. The amount of gold-leaf 
used and its distribution must depend upon the nature of the 
design and the scheme of colour, but it is generally well to 
confine it to such porticns as it is desirable to enrich more 
freely than the rest. Thus, ina chancel roof the easternmost 
bays over the sanctuary may be, according to traditional use, 
_treated with especial richness of design and colour, and more 
copiously gilded. The gilding can be lacquered, glazed, or 
deadened to relieve it of the tinselly effect it is apt to have. 

The average lights of the church must be considered ; it is 
dangerous to choose your colours on a very bright or a very dull 
day, unless you can make allowance for changes. The light of 

.a church interior is generally affected by the tones of its window- 
glazing, and the colours must be toned to suit it. Another factor 
| which must not be overlooked is the natural blue of the atmo- 
sphere, quite appreciable in our misty climate. It is often 
necessary, for instance, when reds or greens are used, and are 
Carried to a great height, in order to maintain an apparent even- 
ness of tone, to infuse more and more yellow into the colours as 
. they near the apex of the roof; without this pracaution the red 
is apt to look purpley, the green too blue. In short, it is only 
by careful experiment, and by observing the effect of colours at 
different heights and in varying lights—gas-light especially 
included—that the tints should be decided. 
... Before leaving the subject of decorative painting, I should 
; like to say a few words about a process which has barely been 
introduced into this country, but which, I think, promises well. 
-It is called the German imperishable fresco process, and pro- 
fesses to give results in wall-painting which are practically 
_ imperishable, a profession which its use in Germany, and recent 
_@xperiments in England, seem amply to justify. For my 


knowledge of this process, and for the examples of materials 
and colours which I am able to show you, I am indebted to the 
Rey. J. A. Rivington, of Littlehampton, who read a paper upon 
the subject before the Society of Arts, in February, 1884, and 
who has been good enough to give me a personal interview, 

The process is one invented, and perfected after years of 
labour and research, by Mr. Adolf Keim, of Munich, and con- 
sists in the use of pigments prepared from mineral earths, and 
mixed with distilled water, upon a ground of mortar formed of 
special ingredients, the work being finally glazed or “fixed” 
with a solution of silicate of potash, treated with caustic 
ammonia and caustic potash. The mortar which forms the 
ground is composed of the finest white quartz sand mixed with 
quicklime, slaked with distilled water, in the proportion of 
eight parts of sand to one part slaked lime. Mute 

For work executed in the exterior of buildings—for which 
the process is specially available—Mr. Keim recommends the 
use of pumice-sand in addition to the other ingredients. It is 
essential that throughout the work only distilled unfiltered 
rain-water should be employed, to obviate the possibility of the 
presence of lime in the water, as that would affect the solution 
used for fixing. 

The colours present a full scale of forty-one in number, and 
are chemically prepared to anticipate any chemical change to 
which the conditions of the process may give rise. The only 
medium used is distilled water, and the tints are applied from 
the palette with ordinary brushes and in the ordinary way. 
They can be combined, toned, and modified precisely in the 
same way as ordinary water-colours. The precess, in fact, 
presents no difficulties to the manipulator. The fixing solution, 
which is applied with a spraying apparatus, has -the effect of 
forming a hard surface of silica which is absolutely impervious 
to damp, smoke, dirt, or the acids of the atmosphere, and 
which can be washed and scrubbed to any extent; further- 
more, it is perfectly dead and presents no glaze or refracting 
surface. 

It need hardly be pointed out that a fresh process, which 
gives results impervious to damp and the deleterious action of 
carbonic acid gas, is one which commends ‘itself for use in 
England, and particularly in London. 

Mr. Rivington has been good enough to provide me with a 
few descriptive pamphlets, which I shall be happy to place at 
the disposal of any of my audience who are interested in the 
subject. 

This German process seems to me to be peculiarly applicable 
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to mural frescoes, and especially to figure subjects, the costly 
nature of which renders their preservation a matter of the first 
importance. I believe that artists and their patrons are fre- 
quently deterred from the execution of frescoes by the unfor- 
tunate fate of many modern works which have relied upon 
perishable processes. 

I have treated so far entirely of decorative painting. I 
should like to add a suggestion of other methods. F irst, of the 
use of coloured stone for the internal faces of walls, for piers, 
arches and mouldings. Finely coloured stones, suitable for 
interiors, are to be found in many localities—none, perhaps, 
more satisfactory than some of the red stones of the northern: 
counties and of Scotland. Red stone may be combined in 
alternate courses or panels with white, grey, or creamy yellow, 
and may be carved and enriched with gilding, or moulded and 
relieved with colour. Coloured stone might be very well used 
as a dado or base treatment to a wall painted or treated in par- 
getting or sgraffito work. Of the latter means of decorating 
church walls, I believe considerable use has already been made 
in England. I have endeavoured to show by models, which 
Messrs. Wheeler, of Reading, have prepared for me, how it 
may be used for simple patterns and ornamental bands. The 
sgraffito process will, I think, be too familiar to you to need 
description. It is well explained in the preface to the catalogue 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition now being held. Another 
decorative possibility is the application to walls of raised 
designs in indurated plaster or cement, pressed or moulded, 
which may be coloured (by the ordinary or the German pro- 
cess), or gilded to any required extent. Still another, for 
wainscotting or for screens or seats, is the use of dyed. woods, 
of which I have a few specimens here. ; 

In conclusion, I should like to say a few words about what 
is perhaps the most glorious and least perishable of decorative 
means—the use of glass mosaics, - 

I am indebted to the Venice and Murano Company, who 
have done so much towards the revival of this splendid art, for 
the loan of a few specimens of their work. I think one is very 
apt to become prejudiced against the use of glass mosaic in 
England, by the half-hearted and unsuccessful attempts 
which are unfortunately so common. Personally I am of 
opinion that mosaic should, as a general rule, be used only 
upon broad surfaces, in a mass, and not for small subjects 
which are brought near the eye—such as reredos and pulpit 
panels. For I think that one of the great charms of mosaics 
is the uneven placing of the tesserae, which gives a delightful 


texture to the surface when seen from a distance, but which, 
when closely inspected, breaks up and interferes with the de- 
sign. It is an evident mistake to try and perform in one mate- 
rial what is better done in another, and for small panels painting 
is more suitable than mosaic. 

A study of the glorious roofs of Venice, Murano, and 
Ravenna leads, it seems to me, to the conclusion that the most 
effective use of mosaics is upon the concave surfaces of domes 
and vaults, and I think that a very splendid effect might be 
achieved by the use of mosaics in Gothic vaulting, the Jibs 
being of deep red stone. Unfortunately, the ever-prevailing 
consideration of cost prevents the free use of mosaics; but 
there is, I believe, a growing feeling in their favour. Who, 
indeed, that has felt the golden glamour of St. Mark’s at Venice 
can fail to appreciate their glorious possibilities ? : 

I have not found time to speak of many elements in the 
decorative effect of a church interior which merit close and 
careful attention. The floors, the hangings of the sanctuary 
and altar, the metal furniture, and, above all, the window- 
glazing, are important items of the general effect. What is 
needed is that the study of church decoration should be more 
general, that churches should be designed with a view to the 
highest decorative effect, and that in lieu of handing over one 
of the most delightful branches’ of their art to decorative 
specialists, church architects should, as far as possible, design 
their own decoration. For without it their scheme is incom- 
plete, and their efforts may be marred and frustrated by the 
subsequent endeavours of another. When they do not fina 
that they can trust their own capabilities, I think they would 
do well, if possible, to consult their decorator before designing 
those features of their building which are destined to be the 
field of his labours. i 

Thanks are due for sketches and drawings to Messrs. Basil 
Champneys, Millard, Cleverly, Walters, and Skipworth ; and for 
actual examples of applied decorations to Messrs. H. A. B. 
Smith, of Lewisham ; Powell Bros, of Lincoln ; and Wheeler, 
of Reading ; and to the Venice and Murano Mosaic Company; 
also to-the hanging committee. 

Mr. WM. WHITE, F.S.A., said he had been asked to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to Mr. Warren for his paper. He had 
the greater pleasure in doing so because it was a subject in 
which he had always been interested. Some time previous he 
had given a lecture on the subject at the Architectural 
Museum, but he could not say that he had advocated the use 
of colour’more ably or with greater force than Mr. Warren 
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had. He had always advocated the use of colour in domestic 
buildings as well as in churches. He held that colour was one 
of the essentials of human life, not so essential as water, air, 
&c., but of all the esthetic elements, colour was one of the 
most necessary and useful. To see the force of this it was 
only necessary to consider the serious effects it would have on 

-a person’s physical health to be confined for a few months 
either in a light or whitewashed room or in a dark room, 
white tending to produce idiotcy, and black melancholy mad- 
ness. Mr. White then referred to the use of decoration in two 
modes, structurally by the materials used, and secondly by the 
application of colour. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY seconded the vote. Mr. Warren, he said, 
had taken much trouble in preparing the diagrams and models 
shown ; many of them, he believed, were prepared specially for 
the occasion. Most of them, no doubt, could remember the 
day when in no church could any colour at all be seen. All 
was amass of ghastly whitewash, Many churches, he feared, 
were in the same state even now. Colour, however, he was 
glad to say, was coming more and more in use, and what was 
in its favour was the knowledge that the cost of carrying out a 
simple colour-scheme was very small. The amount of effect 
got by tke use of a little colour was far greater for the money 
than by constructive decoration. Mr. Warren had not troubled 
them with theoiies, but had told them how a scheme of decora- 
‘tion must be thought out. The number of schemes for church 
decoration might be limited, still there was a fair variety avail- 
able, and one subject would always lead up to another in 
depicting scriptural scenes. Simplicity of colour, however, was 
the important point to attend to if they would avoid getting 
into danger. In dealing with a large range of colour, it 
required much knowledge in order to be safe. 

Mr, F. M. SIMPSON said the secret of colour decoration 
lay in the getting particular effects by the use of a few colours. 
He referred to a church of Messrs. Bodley & Garner’s as one 
of the best examples he knew of a splendid effect being got by 
the use of two simple diapers for the church and its chancel. 
Talking of transposition he mentioned a most successful roof 
treatment, the square panels of which alternated between green 
with blue ornament and blue with green ornament. To judge 
of a scheme of colour, it was not sufficient to know the effect 
as seen in the office by a north or even a south light. It would 
look very different in other places, particularly in a building 
that had stained-glass. Sgraffito was a capital decoration if 
good colours could be depended on. 


Mr. A. EARLE spoke of the rich decoration of the 
cathedrals in Russia. In the Kremlin, at Moscow, there was. 
particularly a wealth of colour in the sacred banqueting hall. 
adjoining the hall in which the Tzars were crowned. The~ 
Russian style of church decoration was very different from 
anything he had ‘seen before. In the Norfolk churches there 
were a few instances of bright colouring in the panels of 
pulpits, &c., but there was nothing here that in any way came 
up to the cathedrals in Russia. 

Mr. Hooper alluded to what Mr. Baggallay had said 
about economy and the use of colour. Where an architect. 
had to study economy he should (the speaker said) remember 
that later on some benevolent person might wish to spend 
money. He knew a church in the building of which economy 
was the keynote, and now he believed there were some 
persons who wished to spend money on decorating the church, 
but there were no broad spaces that would lend themselves for 
the purpose. A lesson to be learned was that they should try 
and anticipate what might be done in the future. 

Mr. BRODIE said that mosaic was a risky decoration to use. 


_Glass mosaic could be used for a picture if far enough removed 


from the eye. If there must be a picture, and if it must be - 
near the eye, it should be done in marble. 

Mr. SKIPWORTH said he had some experience of painting 
in churches, and he thoroughly endorsed what Mr. Warren had 
said. 

Mr. FARROW, F.R.I.B A, said he was sorry to hear Mr. 
Warren speak against figure-painting in churches. It was the: 
usual thing in Medizval times, and nearly every church had its 
painting of St. Christopher. They were purely decorative, and 
part and parcel of the building they adorned. The German 
artists had studied this well, and they lost nothing by the intro- 
duction of figure-painting into the churches. He hoped the 
introduction of colour into the churches was a step towards the. 
introduction of figure-painting. Light varied so much in every 
building that it was impossible to tell the effect of any scheme 
of colour ; but one thing was certain, that the use of gold, or 
gold and bright colour, was disastrous in dimly-lighted posi- 
tions. Pointing to some of the decorations exhibited, Mr. 
Farrow remarked that there was plenty of detail to interest the 
eye when near, and a broad treatment for such as would see it 
from afar. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. WARREN, in his reply, said he agreed that colour was a 
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most powerful weapon to wield. As to theories he did not 
believe much in them—colour must be felt. The man who 
theorised about colour was like the one who theorised about 
music. They would not trouble any one much ina practical 
way. He found it impossible to represent his schemes on 
paper. As a rule they must think out their colours, and they 
must habituate themselves to think in colour. The Oriental or 
semi-Oriental decoration was more successful in Russia than 
it would be here, where it would have a bizarre effect, 
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CARDiIFF.—Dec. 18.—For Building the Claude Hotel, for 
Messrs. W. Plillips & Co., Limited. Messrs. T. Waring & 
Sons, Charles Street, Cardiff. 

CorK.—Dec. 23,—For Completing Western Facade and 
Steeple of Holy Trinity Church. Mr. D. J. Coakley, Architect, 
86 South Mall, Cork. . 

COVENTRY.—Dec.: 13.—F or Additions to Baths. 
Purnell, City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

EASTHAMPSTEAD.—Dec, 24.—For Building Stabling at 
Workhouse: Mr. C. J. Cave, Clerk to the Guardians, 
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HALIFAX —Dec. 20.—For Building Twelve Houses, Clare 
mount. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Halifax. 

KENDAL.—Dec. 19 —For Building First Block of Eight 
Model Dwellings. Mr. John Stalker, Architect, 31 Stramon- 
gate, Kendal. 

LEIGH.— Dec. 16.—For Building Board Schools and 
Teachers’ Residences. Mr. W. J. Wood, Architect, Southend, 
and 1 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

LLANISHEN.—Dec, 13.—For Building Residence. Messrs. 
Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Dec. 13.—For Building the Crown Inn 
at Cargo Fleet. Mr. J. Garry, Architect, 1 Church Street, 
West Hartlepool. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,—Dec. 18.—For Building 64 Houses, 
Tyne Dock. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PRITTLEWELL.—Dec. 13.—For Building Business Premises 
and Dwelling-houses. Mr. E. Wright, Architect, Southend. 


Mri.E. fF. 


Mr. A. Cowie, 


SEDBERGH.—Dec. 14.—For Entrance Gateway, Fences, 
Paths, Drains, &c., for Cemetery. Messts. Webster, Son & 
Banks, eis Baers Ae) Kendal. 


SCHOOLING’S PATENT REGISTER Tove 
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I pS gece neta meg a 
N. B.—See that ““SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and ang E SDE MARK are upon every Stove. 


; SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great G: Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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RUPPLEMENT 


ee ee — EE nnn Sbagibales aes Acad ts Ee er OO i Sh eee EO 

TOMAS.—Dec. 18—For Building Board Schools. F _ COATBRIDGE. ; 

rat Dee Bryan & Taylor, nemateeres Queen Street | For Building Technical School at Coatbridge, N.B. Mr. 

Chambers, Exeter. JAMES DAVIDSON, Architect, 9 Academy Street, Coat- 
WEDNESBURY —Dec. 20.—For Building Art Gallery. bridge. Quantities by Architect. 

Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, Architects, West Bromwich. Accepted Tenders. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Dec. 23.—For Rebuilding No. 1 | Louden & Inglis, Coatbridge, mason oe LiS7r se 

Waterloo Street. Mr. Sydney J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard W. & P. Murray, Coatbridge, joiner ‘ «1,032 980 00 

Chambers, Weston-super- Mare. A. Mason, Coatbridge, brickwork ‘ 0 203576 

WIGAN.—Dec. 18.—For Enlargement of Railway Station. tere vas Coatbritse, peed seat ae ie . 

oj ston Station. ._ A. Stoffert, Glasgow, iron beams and girders ~ oO 

The Enero eta J. Spence & Co., Coatbridge, plumber . 7 185 0 0 

oe : W. Midcoat, Coatbridge, slater P . eo 144 10 

J. Spence & Son, as adee, heating . 4.2130 ee 

. Love, Coatbridge, gasfitter . f = ’ 99 1 7 

TENDERS. ete Cianae ones Glasgow, glazier : go 0 oO 

J. W. Mackie, Glasgow, tilework . i ’ 84 16 7 

. AOTON, G. Martin, Coatbridge, ventilation .  . - 991.3 4 

for Additions to Club-house for the Acton and West London Taylor & Gardner, Coatbridge, painter . } 62 3 4 

Laundry Proprietors’ Co-operative and Industrial Society, Neilson & Clelland, Coatbridge, ironmongery . este.) 

Acton. Mr, EDWARD MONSON, jun., A.R.I.B.A., Archi- McCallum & Hope, Glasgow, iron railings « 38 8 6 


tect, Acton. 
Joseph Dorey, Brentford . ‘ P 1 256.,0 0 COMPTON GIFFORD. _ 
CARDIFF For Street Improvement Works, Compton Gifford. Mr. J. C. 


: INGLIS, Surveyor, Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 
For Ironwork for St. Mary Street New Market, Cardiff. Mr. J. Parsons, Kings Gardens, Plymouth ees) £1,247 0 0 
W. HARPwUR, Borough Engineer. 


; C. L. Duke, Plymouth . F : : . 1,164 OIL 
i men See reap es he ae pe: : = Shaddock Bros., Plymouth .  . |. + L143 +e 
et bac TESOL sO os ee ee . SH! k, Mutl ted) > 2 RS a et 
T. Tildesley, Willenall 4 "4 «= we «9,323.02 0 T. SHADDOCK, Mutley (accepted) , 
A. HANDYSIDE & Co., Limited, Derby (accepted) 7,230 0 O = CROYDON. 
T, Woodall, Dudley. . + «© « © 5,874 911 | For Construction of Tanks at Sewage Works at Merton, 


Mr. R. M. CHART, Surveyor. 


Croydon, 
CHORLEY. Filter Tank. 


For Taking Down and Rebuilding the Rose and Crown Hotel 


nee . Hole, Sutt a eee 
and an adjoining Shop, Chorley. Mr. WILLIAM S. - mentee Setah ; ; : ? ; ars mS 
VARLEY, Architect, ee — Chorley. H. Knight, Mitcham 370 0 0 
Hotel an Lop. : ? : ss ; ‘ ¥ ‘ 
THOMAS CRAVEN, Blackburn (accepted). Johnson & Co, Merton ‘ ¢ : » 348 0 0 
“7 J. Munday, Wimbledon sf : ‘ ‘ a -340. OD 
Stables: and Outbuildings. ISLES & Co., Wimbledon (accepted ) 326 0 O 
LEYLAND & WALMSLEY, Chorley (accepted). ‘ Flushing Tank : ; : 
CLAOTON-ON-SEA. J. Munday, Wimbledon . «© «© «© « 9F 0 © 
For Erection of Villas, Edith Road, Clacton-on-Sea, for Mr. W. Langridge, Croydon. . . ‘ « 75 0 0 
N. Cooper. Mr. E. C. HOMER, Architect, 99 Gresham J. Hole, Sutton . : ‘ ‘ a a J2 2028 
Street. | H. Adams, Sutton . . ‘ ‘ ‘ « $69 85-0 
Exuis & TURNER (accepted) . é ‘ » £7,035 9 0 Isles & Co, Wimbledon .« « = ‘ Paes eo | 


LONDON DRAWING OFFIGE|ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. cc wort) Gy ypu 97 


aND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. | Fe T S HYDRAULIC Wallwork & Wells’ Patents. 
(LLOYD & CO.) PORTABLE LIGHT from OIL 
a RELIANCE” UP TO 4,000 GANDLES. 
Over 2,000 ‘Wells Lights” now in use. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS &4 BOSANQUETS Z 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
PASSENGER LIFTS, f 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of ell Work usually 


No, 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering STrvens & Magor’s Patent. 


City Receiving Office—50 FinsBURY SQUARE, E.O. 


___ Professions. 
Estimetes by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO’S PATENT aGuNcy, |THE SAFEST, 


Information Free. Patents secured with sec! d d tech 
from £1 lis. 6d. inventions developed, and. Patents Bought, EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
Bold, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, MOST SILENT and 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


R 0 0 FIN ti SL ATES Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 
4 — 


From the Honi r i [ 
r | € palates pan oe ee Quarries (near SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Ae ah. dae peng 
nternational Exhibition, A 
London, 1862, PES Or 
\ “ Model Dwelling,’ New- ALL TY 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


HAND PATTERN LAMP. 
¢ Wells Lights” on application, 


Prices and Particulars of large power “ 


eee 


SILVER MEDALS (raz HIGHEST AWARD) 


encay) LIGHT SEA GREEN. Hydraulic, Steam, Gaz, Belt, and 
ye DEEP OLIVE GREEN, be j 
DARK GREEN. ‘Hand Lifts. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SMALL 


For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO,,|ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


IMIT ? 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. : 3 ‘ = 
THE LIMMER JANUS WORKS, EACH LAMe IS GUARANTEED. 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, QUEEN’S ROAD, BEWARE of unvorked-out imitation of the Welte Light” 


at PARIS ann HAMBURG EXHIBITIONS. 


being substituted, which can only bring trouble and discredit 


ESTAB,] LIMITED. (1871. THIS is the only Te ohk hia aoe the: test of the Market, — 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE TTERSEA|" . ¢ WELLS _& CO, 
For Gekrlagengss, voulweys, Hi9ars, PRGO fi, «| = sae ao eee BAY ‘TERSEA. A. CO. ELLS &. Co., 
wun Fonnis Coverte, Ce. OLUME XLI. OF THE ARCHITECT. |1054 Mi 1 . 
_ Erery information. to be obtaned ot the Company's V Handeomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 122. 62, 1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


$ OMices, 2 BOORLA TH RTREMT LONDON, an) Otice : 179 Strand, Loudon, W.C. _| BRANGH OFFICE—CARNARVON ST., CHEETHAM, MANCHESTER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARMARTHEN, Sigs LONDON. 
For Alterations and Repairs at the Union Workhouse, Car- , For Works to No. 60 Adelaide Road, for Mr. Dyson Lacy. 
marthen. Mr. ALBERT E, PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street 
W. EVANS, Carmarthen (accepied) ; . £849 0 0 Buildings. 
: A. T. BROUGHAM (accepted) , 


Sars Peid2 Ore 
DURHAM. 3 4 
For Improvement Works, Crossgate, Durham. Mr. J. COLD- | For Alterations and Sundry Works to the Flask Tavern, Flask 
pene ty eurveycr: . | Walk, Hampstead, for Mr. W. J. Wetenhall. Mr. ALBERT 
fee pian age oaks eerie Ae ve : i mes e FSMDES, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. 
. McGregor, Chester-le- isis Aas : ator ; Ae Stee Pes to 
J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted ) . ; : ex1S5 70%.0 R. reco y : ; Eye ae 
: Lamble 3 . ; ? ‘ F ss AlZe- G30 
BAST GRINSTEAD. - = a” 3 
For Sinking Water-well and Driving Heading at East Le eee PA as oes # ¢ 
Grinstead. ; 2 ; : : : : 4 : ete 
T. Tilley & Sons, Walbrook . ’ £1,482 16 8 | peoees ’ , . 5 : : a * 
W. Pledge, East Grinstead ‘ F ‘ 807 17 : Miller . ' . : ° 2 : aes: 
A. Miller r) ry . ° ry . ® ry (0) Io £ 5 = ~ e > ° ® e ry e “= 
R. D. BATCHELOR, Chatham (accepled) . 787 2 6 | TAYLOR & SON (accepted ) Saye pe us ae Pe OF GO 
ps Be Oe iit 8) - oF Soe : 17 . 5 For Building Four Houses, Pevensey Road, Forest Gate. Mr. 
Se at te a ee ALBERT E, PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street Build- 
GREAT YARMOUTH. Ings, 
For Marble Mosaic Paving to Chancel, St. George’s Church, W. E Carter, Manor Park. 


Great Yarmouth. . : z 22% 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Berners Street, London (accepied ), | For Resewering and Paving Sandringham Mews, for the Ealing 


Local Board. Mr. C. JONES, Surveyor. 
KIDDERMINSTER. W. Bath, Clapham 


; + by e e ) 2 ° 3. 8 I 3 
For Alterations, &c., to Premises in the Bull Ring, Kidder- A. Rellett, Ealing 5 : Se: B pS 
minster, for Messrs. Taylor & Co. Mr. T, P. MARTIN, T. Anthony, Brentford : a 1828 
Architect, Swansea, Nowell & Robson, Kensington . Fi ee » 322 19 § 
Burnian & Son, Kidderminster . ; Porta £626.02 0 Pontes Ga Witiney Hammersmith .* 2 518 9 6 10 
; G. Bell, Tottenham Seether BOA” 
ILFRACOMBE, 3 . . ° ’ . Oo 
For Rebuilding Premises, High Street, Ilfracombe, Mr.T.P.| W.H.Wheeler, London , . « « « 298 o 8 
MartIN, Architect, Swansea. J. Edwards & Son, Ealing. =. ww ss 298 0 OO 
A. Slee : : 2 : . : p 4 . £1,610 0 oO W. PARKER, Brentford (accepled) . ° 8. ZOE, F739 
LLANDUDNO. For Alterations at the Lord High Admiral, Church Street, 
For Building Presbyterian Church, Llandudno, Mr. T. G, Marylebone. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishops: 
WILLIAMS, Architect, 3 Cable Street, Liverpool. . gate Street Within, 
W. H. Jones, Llandudno (accepted ) . ~ £3,055 Oo oO J. Topp (accepted), : 5 : ; . £630 0 0 
LLANELLY. Plasterer and Concreter. 
For Additions and Alterations to the Stepney Hotel, Llanelly. T. HEATH (accepied ). 
Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect, Swansea. Gasfittings. 
Brown, Thomas & Johns, Llanelly . : 41,510 12 0 W. WINN (accepted ). 


THE 


=“M ETEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT), 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight, 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. ae 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

| ee Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 

ae = PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ag” TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


Telegrams— 9 HiegHEst AWARDS— 
“ADAMANT, HULL” SS ES Fs eS TOSS ete SAE os, 


FIGURES. 


G6 
=A ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 
ea ADAMANT |e Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
‘& pb CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 
4 ULY And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


BAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLIGATION. 


SSS a EP Se 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Marble Mosaic Paving to Turkish Bath, Theobald’s Park, 


POOL. 


For Draining a Portion of the Village of Pool, Cornwall. - 


for Sir H. Meux, Bart. A. Delbridge, Pool , : : : , v£A75> 0-9 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Betners. Street (accepted ). E. Pooley, Pool . : . sens Sree 
For Marble Mosaic Paving to Entrance, Kensal Free Library, W. H. Care, St. Ives (accepted) os AURSOCIS ES goes 
Harrow Road. SIDMOUTH. 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Berners Street (accepted). For Building Shed for Fire-escape, at Sidmouth. 
PAISLEY. J. euteet: ® rt e . ° e s (£18 10 is) 
For Street Improvement Works, Paisley. Mr. R. SHARP, Sree pS ee) a ts ei gh es a 9 2 
County Buildings, Master of Works, Paisley. u Te isin 2 ata ae 7 
A, & J. Fail, Glasgow «5 ss AIS) Scena ||, 
J. Stevenson, Barrhead Cte Pabn SR SOBEL BJ Patter coon, ee * Bee 
Garscadden & Co., Glasgow, . , i essa } I tees é : ‘ ‘ : ' : » 14 
J. A. Sharp, Paisley : : ° » 460 0 0 SOUTHBOROUGH. | 
BLACK & EADER,.Paisley (accepted) . * » 418 II II | For Additions to the Crooked Billet Public-house, South- 
borough, Kent, for Messrs. T, Norfolk & Sons. Mr, 
SHEFFIELD. : . 
For Construction of Main Pipe Sewers, Sheffield. Mr. G. _ iio ss Dinwippy, Architect, Greenwich, phase 
ALSING, ‘C.E., Engineer. Oren Chi eh Shia oy a eae 4 fe) 
Park Hill Lane. Hall Ne et 
G: Hall; Lowttelds eo) sro. a ee, a Oe Gall ew Nee a ae see et B O54 
R.Clark&Son . oh roa rege ape Siete Bal Oe e Scrraka, Cowichan | Of F Se eae ae so e 
F Eee sas (accpted) ; on t i Kennard, Lewisham , : oe oe ait Se cS SLO aap 
T. Lowe ; : ' : , : ‘ . 81 19 6| For Erection of a Block .of Cottages at Southborough, Kent, 
Ja dalle; : : ’ ‘ <. 074,050 Mr. THoMAS DINWIpDpy, Architect, Greenwich. 
Jerrard, Lewisham © 5 ~. a... 8s2. oan ee 
G aie Barber Road aig Say Road. Pier Hall, Risen mi ; ome ree ae 
Grn yell Samet ear eae ee ; — 5 0 Holloway, New Cross. ; 2 hd & bee ee eas 
BPowdl& Son) > 1 Pt Gis 8 of. Otway, Chislehurst 5s 7 ae 
ab ey : ua aan pice hie nd aie a hte 9% O Leng, Deptford > ~ woe 7.3 ae ee 
i: Rees : ; , : : ak BD Peel, Bromley . peer = ; i ie 05S a ane 
F. ae ae 3 : ‘ Le Se : : ae 326 Kennard, Lewisham . . Metres Wo a 
2 e e e a ’ 
ANDREWS (accepted jist Lev mticmiace | Geek SO7a) 7. 2O : SOUTHPORT. 
y Hil = as cepted) : ) : : ; , Bh o o| For Construction of the Hart Street Bridge Approach, South- 
3 port. 
f Feyre Gleadles Road, 428 16 6| FsM‘Culloch, Manchester . . + £2,462 15 © 
TL ines aig pet ake e: oA A Ee SIS OSS SWANSEA. | 
B, Powell RiGonte OES . ; Sipe. ee 2 o | For Rebuilding the Bird-in-Hand Inn, Swansea. MraAs Be 
G. Hall ; i i s : ? P 270 AL MARTIN, Architect, Swansea. ; 
J. Andrews . $ : : j » 340 15 0 JENKINS BROS, Swansea (accepted ) : . £1,645 0 oO 
J. RICKERBY (accepted Beaker bas » «+ 325 O O| For Rebuilding Two Shops in College Street, Swansea, Mr, 
R. Clark & Son . EN Rt eee oars hee ae vO T.P. MARTIN, Architect, Swansea. 
J. Hill. : ‘ ‘ ‘ : : , . ees 0.0 son RE SuAnS oe ; j rae ie . £8140 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
323 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. Accurately oat with despatch. 


Bits oF Quantities, SpzcrFicatTions & Rerorts|METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING | “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. now ready, price Ed, 


Pans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- S j M 2 TE EX 
fully lithographed and printed i in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 

For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, 
No sr#ULAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,900 superficial feet in use on 1,606 Structures. 


QUANTITIES tc, LITHOGRAPHED 


upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


“PARTRIDGE & GOOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS,|GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


LINGI RS, a 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, SW eee aya 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, Write for Uustrations, Tes'imonials, and full Particulars 
Mounted Papers 


(sent post free). 
Continuous Papers, Pencils’ Psus, &. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, B76. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &ec., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY,|. 


SHAKESPEARE 
Brains sory wooD- BLOCK PAVING 
BIRMINGHAM. Zg og Z For Crearnat, eves 


MeL Hi a 
au @ Estimates and full par ticulars 
on application to 


= THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 


YY ockNEy & CO, Quarry Owners, WS 
= xices queted on i We 

Hap for a eter ty ape Delivers. shang Bost on j Ye. 

rs Selected speviaily to suit A WigGlZ 

eres H STONE { Specifications and Bacon ae we 

deress_-YOCKNgY & (O., Corsham Down Quarry, W. i | 


as Joinery Worts, 
~ Clapham Junction, 5.W, 


‘BILLS OF 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS, & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C,, j 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of i the 
above descriptions of work in the best s! 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of rawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing ts Gensinnew! 
Sheets, &c,, se &c., sent on nt on application, 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description tion of Artistic and Commercial 


Lithography executed on the Premises. — 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Tilustrated Catalogucs, Maps, Plans, &c. 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, 2STIMATES, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN DALE, 


1G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, me Open Fire 


Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND ENERY DE: CRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


~| QUEX [RON CuMPANY, 


Baths, Cisterns, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 


Railings, Gai Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 
a 


Ere 


{7 OLUME i XLI. OF THE ARCHITE on. 
-¥  Wandeomely bound iv Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12", . 
Office : 175 Sirand, Londea, W.U. 


Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


, 
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"eo ates SUPP LEMENT 
SOOTHILL UPPER. | TODMORDEN. 
For fas enent Works for the Soothill Upper Local Board. | For Additions to All Saints’ School, Harley Wood, Todmorden, 
Mr. W. TULEY, Surveyor, Shaw Cross, Dewsbury. Mr. WILLIAM S. VARLEY, Architect, Blackburn and Chorley, 
E. Ford, Dewsbury Y ; : : - - £372 E36 Quantities by Architect. 
J. Speight, Dewsbury . , y , 319 17. 6 Accepted Tenders. 
G. Kitson, Dewsbury . ; : F . Pago. Oe 6 John Barker, Todmorden, mason. 
G. Walker, Dewsbury . ‘ : ° ‘ ; 318 eae Thos. Ingham, Todmorden, joiner. 
W. Scott & Son, Dewsbury. ‘ : . » 280 0 0 S. Barnes & Sons, Todmorden, slater. 
C. Lovedale, Leeds . : A - 5 We SAor a §.-"O T. Hesleden, Todmorden, plumber, &c. 
F, Hurst, Soothill “4. ; ‘ s eB OT Zot Iss O T. Blacker, Todmorden, plasterer. 
C, WATERHOUSE, Idle (accepted ) ‘ ‘ 5207-1 8 S. Stansfield, Todmorden, painter. 
M. Hall, Bradford : ‘ ; j 4 eo WE. 8 0} F 
E. Ellis, Ossett . ’ : : : é hs 9 6) WILLENHALL. 
Scott & Stoult, Newtown . . s - +» 12018 oO! For Additions to Wesleyan Schools, Willenhall. Mr. B. BAKER, 
SAT Pe Architect, Willenhall. Quantities by Architect. 
For Works for the Worthing Local Board. Mr. WALTER Specie in Te ee aes a £2) ey a . 
HORNE, Surveyor, Liverpool Road, Worthing. :; Tildesley, Nilienialieet oka eaten as ce AES 
Water Mains tn Broadwater Road and Village. Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton orb 7365 Ocs0 
W. Swales, Shoreham. ; : ‘ ‘ . £624 GUEST & SON, ‘Wolverhampton (accepted) eR ry obs aac 


W. W. Sandell, Worthing . ; 582 
.O. Moore and H. Brake, Worthing 
J. Churcher, Worthing git Dea 
C. C. Cook, Worthing . 2 . 
Goodall & Son, Worthing . 


TRADE NOTES. 
A. J. GOULD, Fareham (accepted ) : 


. 
. 
’ 
e 
s 
a 


in 

wm 

» 
oo0000 COD 
9g00qg0qg 00 OM 


e 310 | THE tender of the Limmer Asphalte Company, Limited, has 
C, Wright, Worthing (¢7vor) , . 345 | been accepted by the Portsmouth Town Council for paving 
Surface Water Drain, Broadwater Road. Queen Street with compressed asphalte, 


C. Wright, Worthing : 5 : : ; Fost 990. O20r THE ventilation of the new postal sorting office, Hornsey 
W. Swales, Shoreham , Ba BP . 196 I 6 Road, Holloway, has been carried out on Kershaw’s system, 
J. Churcher, Worthing . - + + 195 © © the patent inlet and air-diffuser being adopted for the supply of 
O. Moore & A. H. Brake, Worthing , . ~—..-:186 13. 0 fresh air, and the patent pneumatic ventilator for the removal 
2 . Seo ae : : . . » 179 : © of vitiated air. 

i ek aly AY OLIN Se ee om 170 16 O| We hear from Mr. Harry Etherington that the Second 
W. W. Sandell, Worthing « 169 © ©| International Ironmongers’ Exhibition i definitely fixed for 
W. Mills, Worthing. . . 148 § ©} March 17 to 29, 1890. Mr. Etherington has wisely, we think, 


Cartshed in Yard, High Street. determined to somewhat extend the scope of the Exhibition by 
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issued, as before, to all the trades interested, but on a more 
extensive scale, and excursion trains will be run over the 
various railway systems to attract a large attendance of pro- 
vincial buyers. .We understand that the hall is to be lighted 
by electricity. Military bands have been engaged, and alto- 
gether we think that, under the able management of Mr. Harry 
Etherington, the Exhibition is worthy the attention of any firm 
connected with the above-mentioned industries. 


PLANS for the extension of Cardonald School, for the 
School Board of Johnstone, N.B., have been prepared by Mr, 
Kerr, architect. 

“XTRA school accommodation is-to be provided at Lowes- 
toft, by building new schools or extending the existing ones. 

The Board of Guardians, Bishop Auckland, have approved 
of plans for the addition of children’s wards at the work- 
house. 

AT a meeting of Birmingham students of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on Wednesday night, Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., 
in the chair, Mr. H. J: Fereday read a paper upon the “ Utili- 
sation of the Powers of Nature to Produce Mechanical Effect.” 
The principal object of the paper was to show how the vast 
consumption of fuel might be saved by applying the remaining 
sources, especially as means were fast increasing for storing 
power, making it quite possible to obtain a regular power from 
an irregular source, 

THE well-known granite quarries and polishing works, and 
patent silicated granite pavement works, at Shap, Westmoreland, 
have lately been amalgamated under the name of “ The Shap 
Granite and Concrete Company, Limited,” the polishing mills 
being replete with the best machinery for executing a large 
amount of architectural and monumental work. The silicated 
granite pavement department has also been largely extended. 
The head office is at Shap. 

THE new workhouse, Cardiff, is nearing completion, and is 
being warmed and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent warm-air ventilating Manchester grates, and open fire- 
place Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 

AT their London works, Messrs. Chubb have now in hand 
the strongest and most novel form of safe deposit for the new 
Security Company’s premises in St. James’s Street. Messrs. 
Chubb are also constructing the large safe deposit for the 
Birmingham branch of the same company. 

Nec 
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AMONG other improvements being effected at the Royal 
Mews, Buckingham Palace, the renovation of the well-known 
lion and unicorn, and the vases, has been effected by Messrs. 
H, C. Mabey & Son. 


TENDERS FOR THE MUNICIPAL OFFICES, YORK. 


AT last week’s meeting of the York City Council it was pro- 
posed by the Lord Mayor that the tender of Mr. S. Warburton, 
of Miles Platting, Manchester, for the erection of municipal 
offices should be accepted, the amount being 16,3422. 

My. Wragge inquired if the names of the sub-contractors 
were known. : 

Mr. Dodsworth asked whether the committee were unani- 
mous in the selection of Mr. Warburton, and whether a local 
firm were within 5co/. or 600/, of his tender ; also whether the 
committee were satisfied with the specifications of the architect _ 
as sent to the builders tendering, and, if not, whether the sum 
mentioned in the report included the extras ? 

Mr. Anderson asked if it was not a fact that 50/. only was 
included in the estimate for a public clock; also whether 3507. 
was the right amount for the heating; whether 500/. was in- 
cluded for the contingencies, and whether a local firm was not 
within 200/. of the tender which they proposed to accept ? 

The Lord Mayor said that as regarded sub-contractors, Mr. 
Warburton would do a great portion of the work himself, and 
was responsible for his sub-contractors. The committee did 
not think it wise to question him too fully in respect to one or 
two sub-contractors. The committee were not unanimous. 
The local firm that came nearest to Mr. Warburton’s tender 
was 725/. higher. The committee were satisfied, generally ~ 
speaking, with the specifications of the architect. As to the 
clock, the sum of 50/7. was entered, but the committee were 
unanimous that that was not sufficient. There was a certain 
amount for the contingencies. The stone specified in the 
contract was Staindrop, The Lord Mayor then moved the 
adoption of the report, and said they entrusted the work to 
Mr. Warburton with the full acquiescence of the architect. The 
contractor was to deposit 500/. in the bank and do 1,500/. 
worth of work before receiving any payment in connection 
therewith. 

Mr. Dodsworth said that of twelve members of the com- 
mittee only five voted in favour of Mr. Warburton’s contract. 

Mr. Mann remarked that the plans were the result of a long 
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competition and long examination, Every member of the 
Council had an opportunity of examining them. 

Mr. Lindberg said he would be very glad if they could have 
the matter more fully discussed before the contract was signed, 
and especially in regard to the further expenses they might 
incur. If the specifications had not been carefully examined 
they might have a jerry building thrust upon them. He 
should like to see the matter referred back to the committee. 

Mr. Alderman Matthews said as one of the minority who 
voted in committee he was bound to say he considered the 
report for so important a matter the least satisfactory of any 
that had come before the ‘Council. They had in the city of 
York a firm who would carry out the work in a manner which 
would be satisfactory to them all. They would also know who 
the sub-contractors would be. 

Mr. Tripp moved :—‘“‘ That thé matter be referred back to 
the Municipal Offices Committee for further consideration ” 
They ought not, he said, to put the city to an outlay of 16,000/, 
or 17,0007. without the most thorough consideration. 

The amendment was then put, and carried by 17 votes to 
14 against. 


AN ART ENTERTAINMENT. — 


A MOST interesting entertainment was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
F, T. Davies on Friday evening last, the 6th inst, at St. 


benefit of the poor of the parish of St. Pancras, when the | 
handsome sum of 150/, was realised. The artists who gave 


their services included such well-known names as Miss Lizzie | 


Jones, Miss Florence Waud, Miss Nina Martsirt, Mr. Harry 
Stubbs, Mr, Walter Clifford, &c. A very humorous scientific 
lecture was given by Mr. Davies, entitled ‘“ Occult Sciences.” 
He informed his hearers that alchemists of old, in seeking to | 
produce gold, were usually unsuccessful, but that ke would show 
them that night by means of his crucibles that his search for 
gold would be in every way a success. Thereupon a very 
pretty effect was caused by ten young ladies, each with a 
banner containing a letter, the combination of the letters form- | 
ing the word. The ladies were all dressed in white, and carried | 
silver bowls, which they passed round the room, and the result | 
showed that Mr, Davies was a most successful lecturer. The 
concert finished at eleven o’clock, and those who attended | 
could not have failed to havespent a pleasant evening, with the 


knowledge that in doing so they were assisting those who 
would greatly appreciate the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Davies 
and the numerous friends who so generously gave their services, 
including the artists who designed the programme, Messrs, 
Jellicoe, Railton, Wain, Alfred Bryan, and Elwes. Messrs. Hare 
& Co. also contributed their kind services, and thus added a 
great deal to the success of the concert by reproducing the 
artists’ clever designs for the programme and the tickets. 


THE FALL OF A GLASGOW FACTORY. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court 
the subject of the fall of the wall of Messrs. Templeton’s factory 
arose. 

Mr. John Lang, procurator-fiscal, read a report by 
Messrs. Thomas Lamb and Robert Murdoch of an inspection 
of the mill, which they had made on behalf of the Court. They 
said that the various portions of the building which they had 
previously advised should be removed as insecure had been 
taken down; and, the interior having now been cleared up, 
they could with confidence advise the Court that any source of 
danger to the public in respect of the buildings was now done 
away with. 

The Lord Dean asked Mr. Lang if he could inform the 
Court what the nature of the report by the Sheriff’s Fiscal was 


_ to be, and whether it dealt with the question as to whether or 
Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., for the 


not there was any departure from the plans authorised by the 
Court? It was quite clear that, in justification of the Court, 
there should be some investigation in regard to that point. 

Mr. Lang said that he had no doubt that the gentlemen 
appointed by the Fiscal had given in their report, but the 
authorities kept a matter of that kind to themselves and it 
never transpired. 

Mr. Walls said that they ought to know whether or not the 
plans had been adhered to. Lord Lothian had appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry, and if a report was not brought before 
the Commissioners it would be extremely awkward, and would 
put the Dean of Guild Court in a very invidious position. 

Mr. Lang said that in a matter of this kind the Sheriff’s 
Fiscal acted under the authority and by the instruction of 
Crown counsel—the Lord Advocate and his subordinates—and 
any report made by him was made direct to the Crown counsel, 
and he acted according to their instructions. 

Mr. Gemmel said that he had no doubt that, in the inquiry 
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which had been ordered by Lord Lothian, the reporters 
appointed by the Fiscal would be examined. 

The Lord Dean said that the question here was whether or 
not there had been a departure from the plans authorised by 
the Court, and he thought that the Court, for its own exonera- 
tion, should have some independent inquiry. 

Mr. Gemmel said that the master of works or the assistant 
master of works would be entitled to appear at the inquiry. 

Mr. Walls asked whether, if the commission had not been 
ordered by Lord Lothian, this matter would have dropped out 
of sight altogether. 

Mr. Lang replied that it would not, because the Lord- 
Advocate would make an inquiry for himself. If the Fiscal was 
of opinion that there had been any fault either by that Court or 
in the way in which the buildings had been put up, or that the 
foundations had been insecure, or anything of that kind, then 
he would report it to the Lord-Advocate. 

The Lord Dean said that it would be for the Court to con- 
sider the matter further when they saw how far the inquiry that 
had been ordered by Lord Lothian extended, 

The matter then dropped. 


THE EXTRAS ON THE BATHS OF BATH. 


AT the meeting of the Bath City Council on the 3rd inst, the 
following discussion on the extras of the baths took place. 
According to the Herald, the Mayor desired the attention of 
the Council while he mentioned the matter of the bills of Mr. 
Long and Mr. Wills in connection with the new baths. Having 
recapitulated the circumstances under which the bills for extras 
came before them from the Baths Committee, and referred to 
the appointment of a special committee to investigate these 
with other matters, the Mayor said that the items of the 
accounts had been carefully gone into, and it was found that 
the work was done with the sanction of the surveyor of works. 
Therefore, although the accounts were still under consideration, 
he threw it out as a suggestion whether it was not within pro- 
priety and justice, and the rules which regulated the proceedings 
of the Council, that the Council should make the contractors 
some advance, inasmuch as they were considerably incon- 


venienced by these Jarge sums being withheld entirely. They 


might pay the amounts less Io per cent. 
Mr. Radway quite echoed the opinions expressed by the 
Mayor. It was unfair to Mr. Long and Mr. Wills that the 


large amounts owing to them should be entirely withheld. He. 


had previously expressed himself 


1 very strongly on the causes. 
for the bills of extras, and he did 


not retract a word on_the 


question generally. The opinion of counsel had been taken,.. 


however, and they were advised that they were compelled to 


settle the accounts as between the Council and the contractors, . 


and if there was anything that objection was taken to their 


remedy was against their surveyor of works. They had all. 


had some experience of law, and would not be inclined to 


venture on a legal suit without some timidity. He thought the 


proposition to pay the amount less 10 per cent. would not 


interfere with the continuance of the investigation which was — 


still proceeding, and which had been delayed by the unfortunate 
illness of the surveyor of works. It would still give the public 
the security that they were not paying up to the hilt, and that 
this was not merely a formal inquiry. 

Alderman Murch said perhaps it would be as well if, at this 
time, the Mayor gave a statement as to what had passed in the 
interval. 

The Mayor said he had recently received from Major 


Davis a letter stating that he was still in a prostrate condition, * 


but that he was gradually gaining strength, and he hoped in the 
course of a fortnight or so to be able to resume his duties, par- 
ticularly in connection with the accounts which were now under 
discussion. .There was no doubt from the communications he 
had received, Major Davis was in a shattered state of health. 

Mr. Brumby: { think there were medical certificates 
forwarded. 

The Mayor answered that that was so. One certificate was 
sent from Bournemouth, and one had come from Dr, Brabazon. 
No letter had been sent without an accompanying certificate of 
the clearest possible character. He would move that the pay- 
ments be made to the contractors, less 10 per cent. 

Mr. Sturges thought the matter should not have been 
brought forward in the way it had, when it was not on the 
agenda. He regarded the charges as monstrous, and it was 
very vexing to think that they had to pay them. Counsel’s 
opinion seemed to be adverse to them, but if the question was 
placed on the paper for the next meeting, the members would 
be better prepared with their opinions upon it. 

Mr. Radway denied that the matter could be in any way 
regarded as a sudden surprise. There had been a most careful 
and exhaustive discussion on the bills in question, and it was 
manifestly unfair to visit upon the contractors the long delay 


_ which occurred through no fault of theirs. They must recollect 
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that they had been in possession of the baths for the last 
twelve months, and if the committee had shown faults in one 
direction in the past, they had exhibited a desire to avoid them 
in the future. He would second the Mayor’s proposition. 

_ Mr. Bartrum thought that if the amount retained was made 
20 per cent. it would be more satisfactory. 


Alderman Chaffin thought it should be taken into con- 


sideration that the Council had had the advantage of the work 
dene for many months. 

Major Brickmann said Mr. Sturges had referred to the 
charges as outrageous, but he thought the outrage lay in their 
being the outcome of an irregularity. He did not think the 
contractors should be victimised by this irregularity. 

Mr. Heywood thought they were out of order in discussing 
the matter. 

The Mayor agreed, but pressed its urgency. 

Mr. Heywood said the resolution should be in writing, and 
they should know what amount of money they were voting. 

Mr. Radway reminded Mr. Heywood that Mr. Long’s 
account was 1,412/,and Mr. Wills’s 6897. These were pro- 
posed to be paid with the exception of 10 per cent. 

Mr. Quin regretted that such a precedent was to be 
established on so vital a matteras this. The surveyor of works, 
however, was in a most serious state of health, brought on by 
various causes. But he might mention, as he had it from Major 
Davis himself, that the illness was not of recent appearance. 
Major Davis had felt his health going for some considerable 
time, and since he had made an inspection of a sewer, as part 


of his public duties, he had never recovered from the bad | 


effect of the sewer gas he then inhaled. Major Davis’s 
absence was, therefore, to be treated with very great con- 
sideration. 
Mr. G, Dyer objected to the proposal, inasmuch as it was 
not mentioned cn the agenda paper. He liked to regard the 
wishes of the Mayor with every possible respect, but he felt 
bound to protest against his Worship suddenly rising and 
moving the payment of 2,c0oo/. which the members had not 
thought about before. It would be better if they had a special 
Council meeting on the same day as the urban sanitary 


authority assembled, rather than agree to the course now , 


proposed 


Mr. Mitchell said as the money wasj due they ought to 


pay it. : 
The Mayor admitted that the course he proposed was irre- 
gular, but the reason he brought the question forward was on 
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the ground of urgency, as he understood one of the men to™ 
whom they owed money was severely pressed for it. 

Mr. Ricketts suggested that the irregularity would be over- 
come by suspending the standing orders. 

The motion was then put, and carried by 23 to 10. 


THE CANE HILL ASYLUM CONTRACT. 


Tuk following notice has been sent to their workmen with re er 
ence to the above contract by Messrs. Peto Brothers :— 

Notice to all foremen and workmen engaged by Messrs, 
Peto Brothers on their contract for the Cane Hill Asylum 
(extension). 

Messrs. Peto Brothers, having been selected by the London 
County Council to carry out the building of the Cane Hill 
Asylum (extension), on the existing recognised rates of wages, 
consider the opportunity a favourable one for giving effect to a 
system they have been considering for some time of identifying 
as far as possible their interests with those of their workmen. 
They therefore propose to give the men one-quarter of the 
whole net profits on the contract, which will be paid in addition 
to the wages before-named. 

All the men engaged by Messrs. Peto Brothers on this con- 
tract will be entitled to their share of profits, which will be 
calculated at a percentage on the wages earned, as shown by 
the weekly time-sheets (as, for example, on a 10,000/. contract, 
assuming the wages earned to be 3,000/. and the profit 1,c00/,, 
there would be 2507. to divide amongst the men, equivalent to 
8 1-3 per cent., or Is. 8d. on every I/, of wages). 

All right to participate in the profit will nevertheless be for- 
feited—(a) by any who earn less than a total amount of 5/. in 
wages on this contract; (4) by any who may individually or in 
' combination do anything tending to diminish the profits on the 
contract by neglecting their duties, misconducting themselves, 
| wasting their time, or by joining any strike for shorter hours or 
| for wages above the existing recognised rates of wages, on 
which the tender for the above-mentioned contract was based, 
| whether the strike be general or otherwise ; (c) by any one who 
may do anything tending to damage the character of the firm 
for good and honest work. 

The shares of any men so forfeiting their claims to be added 
_ to the shares of the others. 

Payment of the men’s shares of profit will be made as soon 
as the accounts for the job are settled, and will be paid only to 
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BHICKS,—vlease specify 
* Cast-Iron Glaae.”* 
Loe. Ww. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. . 


(Chairman—J, SpENcER BaLrour, M.P. 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Pheenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAWZG@ED BRiICrS: 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous, 


GLAZED =%%TiLeES, 


Established 1847. 


END WORKS, Lim? 


General Ma ag r—T. FREEMAN,) 


GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


TILES.— Please specify 
“ Patent Security.” 
L.E.W. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp. 


Specimens of Urn»mental Wall and Vado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. SPIEKS x PuNw’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 
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GHORGH’S WURKS, 


$1 Victoria Builcings, Victoria St., 


ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 


. _A — MANCHESTER. 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, Td. Be ince & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


; ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

. By this novel metnod every block is keyed to six other blooks, ard the whole floor is fixed 10 the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors compcsed of any iz> or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. M:20h thioner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being qut‘ce as sound and effective ° Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools. pas-ages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished for dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT. FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street Westminster, S.W. fhe 
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them individually or their legal representatives, and the date 
will be advertised by notice in the newspapers and at the 
at Gillingham Street. ‘ ; 

seams aren must see that he has a printed ticket given 
him by the timekeeper, signed and dated by him, and counter- 
signed by the general foreraan of the job, before commencing 
work, giving his name, number, trade, rate of wages, &c., and 
again signed, dated and countersigned by them on his leaving. 
This ticket must be produced when claiming share of profits, 
and no claim will be entertained unless such ticket is so 
produced. r : : 

The men are invited to nominate a competent representative 
to attend at the office of the firm and examine the accounts 
relating to this contract, and to sign a balance-sheet of the 
same, which will be prepared by Messrs. Peto Brothers’ regular 
auditor, Mr. J. R. Reynell, of 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 

This offer being a purely voluntary one on Messrs. Peto 
Brothers’ part, they reserve to themselves the full and absolute 
right to decide any question which may arise in connection 
therewith, and to make any further rules or regulations that 
they may deem necessary from time to time, Their decision 
to be final and without appeal. : 

Should this attempt to unite the interests of employers and 
employed be as successful as Messrs. Peto Brothers hope, they 
intend to apply it, so far as may be found feasible, to all works 
undertaken by them in the future, having full confidence that 
it will be to their mutual advantage if it has the hearty co- 
operation of the workmen. The men engaged on this contract 
have therefore not only their own interests in their hands, but 
those of their fellow-workmen. 


Gillingham Street, Pimlico: Nov. 30, 1889. 


ROBEY & CO., GLOBE WORKS, LINCOLN. 


Rosey & Co,’s exhibits at the Smithfield Show consisted of 
one of their well-known compound Robey semi-fixed engines, 
which is fitted with their patent automatic governor and link . 
expansion gear, by means of which the utmost economy in 

steam is produced with perfect regularity in speed. A series 
of carefully conducted tests show that the improved compound 
engines, as made by Robey & Co., will work with a consump. | 
tion of less than 2 Ibs. of Welsh coal per horse-power per hour | 


when developing 2} times their nominal power—an economy 
far beyond that attained by any other maker. 

Horizontal Fixed Engine, Class E type, fitted with patent 
trip expansion gear. By the adoption of this patent expansion 
gear the following important advantages are secured :—Great 
economy in fuel, perfect regularity in running, absence of 
friction, and simplicity of construction. 

Horizontal Fixed Engine, Class D type, fitted with patent 
automatic governor and link expansion gear. This engine will 
maintain a practically constant speed with great variation of 
load. Just the required quantity of steam to do the work is 
used, and this being admitted at boiler-pressure can be cut off 
at an early part of the stroke, and do work by its expansion in 
the cylinder—such being a clear gain. The cylinder is steam. 
jacketted, well drained, and fitted with all necessary cocks, 
The connecting rods and all bearings are fitted with efficient 
lubricating apparatus for long runs. 

Horizontal Fixed Engine, Medium Stroke.—This engine is 
also fitted with the Class D automatic expansion gear above 
described. These engines are made self-contained, on one 
massive cast-iron foundation, with which are cast the main 
bearings. The crank shaft is bent out of a solid bar of steel, 
and is especially strong, so as to resist heavy strains without 
risk of bending. It can take the fly-wheel on either side, 
though it is best on the side opposite to the cylinder, 
as by this means the strain and wear are more equally dis- 
tributed. When required, the fly-wheel can be on one side 
and a driving pulley on the other. This class of engine is 
specially useful where space is limited, or where the founda- 
tions are not good, as being self-contained, they do not get out 
of truth with any settlement of foundations. It can also be 
placed upon an upper floor, and merely requires bolting to the 
joists. : 

New Design of Vertical Engine and Botler Combined.—In 
this engine the main bearings, blocks and piston guides are 
cast in one piece with the engine framing, and are tooled by a 
special machine at one setting, so that all the parts are made 
perfectly true. All the details are well made and finished, as 
in the more expensive form of engine, and the lubricating 


_ arrangements are well attended to. 


Vertical Engine, High Speed, suitable for Electric Lighting 


| Of Mills, &c.—This engine is designed to work with a high 


steam pressure, and may be arranged to run at various speeds 
as may be found most suitable for the work it hastodo. All 


the wearing parts have very large surfaces, and it is fitted up 
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PATENT WARM-AIR GENERATING ~ 


MANCHESTER GRATE, 


MADE IN EVERY DESIGN, 


Now being supplied to the Nottingham Fever Hospital. 
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THOUSANDS IN USE 


In Schools, Asylums, Hospitals, Banks, Palaces, Jails, Work- 
houses, Mansions, Cottages, &c., &c. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
THOS. CARNELLEY, Esq., DSc. (London), F.C.S., Professor of 


Chemistry, says in his Report on the cost and efficiency of the heating and ventila- 
tion of Schools :—‘ Manchester Grates’ are much more effective in keeping the air 
| of the rooms pure than ordinary Grates.” 

S. N. STOKES, Esq , H.M. Inspector of Schools for Southwark, in bis 
Report on Warming and Ventilating, says :—‘ Experience leaves no doubt upon my 
; mind that the Manchester School Grate affords the best means of warming a School. 
| It also promotes ventilation, which is not adequately provided in schoolrooms.” 


E. H. SHORLAND, 
St. Gabriel’s Works Erskine St., Manchester. 
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with means for self-lubrication, so that it may be run continuously | heightened by our knowledge of the fact that what we were 
without any risk of heated bearings. While every part of this | going to do was of the highest importance to our fellow-citizens 
thoroughly well lubricated, it is so arranged that no oil is wasted. | of Liverpool, and we made the utmost possible progress in it. 
When used for electric lighting, it is mounted on cast-iron If sufficient and correct borings had been made they should 
base-plate, the other end of which carries the dynamo. The | have shown that there was at the depth given sufficient clay or 
base-plate is provided with lugs and adjusting screws, so that | other firm foundation to drive the tunnel through with a 6-feet — 
the driving-belt can be tightened without stopping the | cover (also referred to in the specification) at the depths given, 
machinery. The engine is perfectly balanced, so as to run ata | But while in fact we found at about the depth given on the 
high speed without excessive wear, and the whole forms a | Cheshire side clay and sand, through which to sink the lower 
strong, durable and compact motor, which can be thoroughly. | part of the shaft, yet when we commenced to drive the tunnel 
relied upon to work economically and safely during long runs | we found that going on in the direction of the river there was 
without giving trouble. no 6-feet or other sufficient cover, and in consequence very 
Portable E:ngine.—This is of Messrs. Robey & Co.’s well- | shortly after the commencement of the .driving the tunnel on 
known type, fitted with their improved high-speed equilibrium | that side water and sand (in fact, the bed of the river) burst in 
governor, steam-jacketted cylinder, expansion eccentric and | upon us. Prior to that happening, and when commencing the — 
feed water-heater. driving of the tunnel, we had timbered up the upper portion of 
it at the junction of tunnel and shaft to prevent the roof falling, 
and had that roof consisted, as we had been led to suppose, of 
THE VYRNWY AQUEDUCT UNDER THE MERSEY. clay or any other firm material that timbering would have held 
it up until it was encased in iron. But there being no substan- 
Messrs. MONK & NEWELL, contractors for the Mersey | tial quantity of clay, the weight of the bed of the river forced 
aqueduct tunnel, have sent the following letter to the Mayor | the timber to give way. No precaution which we could have 
of Liverpool :— been reasonably expected to take could have prevented this. 
On April 30, 1888, we entered into a contract with the | The timbering was amply sufficient to withstand any pressure 
Corporation of Liverpool with reference to sinking shafts on | which could arise under ordinary circumstances. 
the Lancashire and Cheshire sides of the river Mersey, near ‘The happening of this accident made it necessary for us not 
Fidler’s Ferry, and making a tunnel for the purpose of the | only to pump the water out, but to continue the excavation by 
water from Vyrnwy Lake being conveyed across the river. | means of compressed air. The working by compressed air is 
Prior to tendering for that contract we were shown a specifica- | a work of the most expensive class, necessitating air-tight 
tion. That specification stated that the Corporation had made | decking and air-locks, and other machinery, and a large 
borings on each side, and that the engineer was of opinion that | increase in the wages of the men employed to work in it, as 
those borings showed that the boulder clay formation com- | only men in the best of health can so work, and even then they 
menced on the Cheshire side at the depth of about 66 feet from | are subject to extra danger. In this way we completed the 
the surface, and on the Lancashire side at the depth of about | Cheshire shaft and part of the tunnel, not at the time formally 
Sr feet from the surface, and in each case terminated at new | making any extra claim, because we relied upon the Corpora- 
red sandstone. We were also shown cases of borings. Be- | tion in the end making us a fair remuneration for extra cost of 
lieving the information so given to us, and that the borings had | work incurred under such circumstances. 
been so made that they could be relied upon, we sent in our On the Lancashire side, when we had sunk considerably 
_tender, and on its acceptance executed the contract. It is true | beyond the depth at which it had been stated we should find 
that in the specification the Corporation used words to guard boulder clay, we also commenced to work with compressed air, 
themselves against responsibility for the correctness of the and we went on until on that side we had reached a depth of 
borings ; but we had a right to assume that they were made about 83 feet, and still we found no boulder clay nor other firm 
under the direction of the experienced water engineer of the , formation. We then, from that fact, and from the fact of the 
Corporation, and that we might believe them to be reliable. | river having broken in again on the Cheshire side, came to the 
We applied ourselves to the work with an earnestness | conclusion that the work was going to cost an amount far 


“ HEATING APPARATUS,” 


‘GRONDY'S PATENTS 


PERFECT SUCCESS GUARANTEED OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 
FROM SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, M.A, A.R.A. 


I have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and easily controlled, and produces 
a genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. 

WINTER WARMTH AND COMEORT. 

Sir,—I was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Gruody” heating apparatus. Being very sensitive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
recognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church ia this city, and I was one of the first to 
adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when ground was of no particular value. It has large, airy passages and spaces which could 
not be warmed by ordinary means. When leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice-houses. The lead light windows at all 
times aimitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now all this is changed. Mr. John Grundy fitted his heating 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering the house from the 
garden: these are warmed on their passage, and discharge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 
warmest part of the house. The heated air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. 

In the afternoon the uystairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving a 
warm drawing-room for an icy cold bedroom is avoided. Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as is 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them 1s taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
of air outwards. The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit,and this exit is the same crevices which would 
otherwise be a source of cold drauzhts. The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air; (2) warmth and comfort ; 
(3) absence of smoke, dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stove; (+) great economy of fuel for the heat given. There are now several 
churches and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and [ have heard nothing but praise and satisfaction from those 
who have adopted it. Personally, I am very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much to the comfort of myself and family, and I have no 
other object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan 
Terrace, City Road, London, N., is the’ patentee, to whom all communications should be addressed.—S. T. AVELING.—Rochester, October 39. 


THOUSANDS .OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED FROM CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, HOUSES, &c. &c. ESTIMATES FREE. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, LONDON, N. 
WORKS: TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


beyond any contemplation, and that it was due to ourselves to 
ask fora proper arrangement as to further payment. With 
that view we had interviews with the engineer, but he absolutely 
refused even to discuss the possibility of our being allowed any- 
thing beyond the original contract price, and we also wrote 
him letters pointing out the position of matters, but with no 
better effect. Notwithstanding this, we continued to work 


there with compressed air, and did not reach clay till a depth 


of 98 feet—z.e. 17 feet below the depth stated in the specifi- 
cation. 

At last we found that apparently we were expected to go on 
with the work under circumstances totally different from those 
originally anticipated, not only without an agreement as to 
further remuneration, but even without a word to say that 
when the contract was finished we should have some considera- 
tion. That being so, we recently thought it right, in justice to 
ourselves, to suspend the works, state our views of what we 
thought ought to be done, and wait the decision of the Water 
Committee, who, we expected, would have with us considered 
the whole matter, not from a legal point of view, but as 
business men with business men. Ina letter of November 8 
to the chairman of the Water Committee we stated exactly 
what we thought ought to be done, but we received no answer 
from him. But on November 11 we received one from the 
town clerk saying that the committee could not entertain any 
such proposal as was contained in our letter ; that the engineer 
had certified that we had not used due diligence and made due 
progress, and that the Water Committee would take into’ con- 
sideration our failure in the due performance of our undertak- 
ing at a meeting on the 18th then instant, when we would have 
an opportunity of showing cause why the Corporation should 
not determine the contract so far as respected its performance 
under our directions or by means’of ourselves. 

We instructed our solicitors (Messrs. Yates & Co.) to 
communicate with the town clerk and obtain a copy of the 
engineer's certificate above mentioned, and on November 15 
our solicitors wrote to the town clerk the following letter :— 


“ Referring again to your letter of the 11th inst., and to the 


copy engineer's certificate of the same date which you sent us, 
we are instructed to say that our clients entirely deny the 
engineer's allegation that they have not exercised due diligence 
and made due progress. On the contrary, they have done all 
that could be done, and have had to perform a great quantity 
of extra work in respect of which they have a considerable 
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F. C. ALLSOP & CO.,s7 cHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


Electric Light Engineers, 
165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C, 
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claim against the Corporation. They have also such reason to 

complain of the Corporation’s water engineer, and of the mis- 

leading statements which have been made, that they con- 

sider themselves entitled to refuse to continue the contract, 

except upon new terms of the nature indicated in their letter of 

the 8th inst. With regard to the question of attending at the 

meeting of the committee on Monday next, Mr. Newell, the - 
surviving partner of the firm of Monk & Newell, will, if the — 
committee desire it; attend that meeting; but if no intimation 

of such desire is given his attending might be construed into an 
appeal ad misericordium, which our clients have no intention 

nor any reason to make. They have already given to your 
engineer and to your chairman the fullest information as to 

reasons why the work is not now progressing —Yours faiths 

fully, “YATES & Co.” 


After advising with our solicitors, who desired us to avoid 
anything in the nature of a legal discussion, we attended the 
committee meeting with the intention and wish of going into 
the matter with the committee as business men, and with the 
hope that an arrangement might be come to by which we could 
continue the work upon terms fair to ourselves as well as to the 
Corporation. But when we entered the room our interlocutor 
was the town clerk, and we were asked to make our defence, 
or, as it was put, “to show cause why the contract should not 
be determined.” We knew we had made no failure in our con« 
tract, that we, and not the Corporation, were the aggrieved 
parties, and it was not likely that in that place, and with the 
Corporation’s legal adviser, we would enter upon what would be 
considered our defence when we had no reason to defend any- 
thing. We attended there not to be put in the wrong, but to do 
what was right. 

From that date to the present—a period of fifteen days—we 
have not heard a word from the Water Committee, or from the 
town clerk, or from the engineer. We have not been told 
whether it was intended to determine the contract or whether 
it was not. We have not been asked to go on with the con- 
tract. Notwithstanding all which, we have kept an engineer 
and a number of men on the premises, and have prevented, at 
some considerable expense, any injury to the works. But 
within the last few days we have found that a number of other 
contractors have been inspecting the works with a view, we 
presume, of making new tenders, and we are under the reason- 
able belief that at the Council meeting to-morrow some new 
tenders may be considered,. and something important take 
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place with regard to the determination of the contract so far 
as its completion by ourselves is concerned. That being so, 
we think it is right to send you this letter, which we ask in 
justice to ourselves, and our reputation as contractors, you will 
cause to be read, so that the public, who will hear through the 
reporters the Corporation’s statement of the facts, may hear at 
the same time what we have to say. ei! 

We have executed very many works during a long business 
career for important. public bodies, but we have never yet had 
fault found either with our ability to execute any works we have 
contracted for, or our energy in pushing them forward and 
getting them through. We knowthat the result of determining 
the contract so far as we are concerned, and of getting it 
executed by other parties, will not only be “causing of a long 
and probably contracted litigation, but be of great injury to the 
public, as we have ample reason to believe that no one can 
carry out this particular work after the experience we have had 
in it as well as we can. It would, we still think, have been 
right that a new arrangement should at once be made with us; 
but, if this is refused, we are yet willing to continue and com- 
plete the works, it being understood that the claim we 
make for extra work in the past, and for the work in the future, 
will be fairly dealt with at the termination of the contract, and 
that we reserve and do not abandon any claims we have.— 
Yours, &c., Monk & NEWELL. 

December 5, 1889. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


On December 9 the ordinary meeting of the Council of the 
Sanitary Assurance Association was held at the offices, 
5 Argyll Place, W., the president, Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.S.1, 
F.R.S., in the chair. Arrangements were completed for a 
series of lectures during January and February, 1890, in the 
theatre of the College of State Medicine, Great Russell Street. 
The series will include the following;—Mr. H. Rutherfurd, 
barrister-at-law, on “ House Sanitation from a Householder’s 
Point of View,” Sir Joseph Fayrer in the chair; Professor T. 
Roger Smith... WR, on ‘Household Warming and 
Ventilation,” Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., F.R S., in the chair; 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, A.R.I.B.A., on “The Sanitary Registra- 


arrangements in the houses of all classes of the community, 
both men and women are invited to these lectures. Discussion 
is invited. Full particulars may be had‘on application to the 
secretary, Mr. Joseph Hadley. ; ‘ 


PROPOSED AMERICAN SWINGING TOWER, 


THE Great New York World’s Fair of 1892 is to have a rival 
tower to that which distinguished the Paris Exhibition. Several- 
inventive minds have for some time past been engaged on 
various projects, and have evolved many ingenious plans. But 
it remained for an Irish-American, Timothy Bernard Powers, 
of 129 Henry Street, New York, to invent a design which, it 
is said, completely eclipses that of the great Frenchman. Mr. 
Powers’s plan, of which the /risi World gives a drawing and 
explanation, provides for the construction. of an immense 
swinging tower, 1,000 feet long, which will describe a complete 
semicircle, passing from a horizontal to a vertical position, and 


continuing its course until it again assumes a_ horizontal posi- 


tion, At the extreme end of the tower will be a platform or 
car, capable of accommodating 1,0co people, and so con- 
structed that it will adjust itself to the motion of the tower and 
always retain a horizontal position. Thus, in its course, the 
tower will describe a semicircle, the diameter of which will be 
2,000 feet, constituting what, without exaggeration, may be 
termed “a thrilling aerial flight.” And when the tower is ina 
vertical position the passengers on the self-adjusting platform 
will be something more than 1,000 feet from the ground, which 
is a greater height than they can ascend by means of the Eiffel 
Tower. To put the comparison in a nutshell, the Powers 
Tower will carry people to a greater height than the Eiffel 
Tower, and give them in addition an aerial ride unheard of 
in the history of the world. Of course the mechanism 
will be so arranged that when the tower reaches a vertical 
position its motion can be suspended for any desired length of 
time, to give the passengers an opportunity to take in the 
scene, which from such an altitude will certainly be impressive. 
The swing tower will also serve the additional purpose of 
transporting people from one part of the grounds to another, 
It may be feasible to have two such towers, one swinging from 
east to west and the other from north to south, and vice versd. 
An idea of the mechanism of the tower may be gained from 


tion of Buildings Bill,” Lord Henry Bruce, M.P., in the chair. 
The object of the Association being to promote good sanitary 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE, 
' 2 PRINCES MANSIONS, 


Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


ESTIMATES on APPLICATION, 


WILSON HARTNELL, 


Mr. Powers’s own description of it ;—“ It consists,’-he says, 
‘in the application, on a colossal scale, of the leverage 


——————$ 


ELECTRIC ENGINEERS, 


URQUHART & BATES. 


Houses wired fer Electric Light, Belts, 
Fire Alarms, &e. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 
ll VICTORIA STPEET, S.W. 


PRICES REDUCED 


SA CE NE IE af ES I AEST 
J 


q MUNICIPAL LIGHTING,” 


FREDO. H. WHIPPLE. 
A comprehensive treatise upon the public 
lighting of towns, 
Price—paper, 4s. 6d.; Russia, 8s. 6d. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Ld.,} 


88 QUEEN VICTORIA S7., LONDON, ; 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


PARK ROW, LEEDS. Pepe 
“ PATENT FLOORING 
EWarls’ 346 Euston R ga, 
Hot Lightning *" Fee 
val. =e Gevser eS 
in 5 Minutes” y . ag 


SAM! PUTNEY cee 


r 


Bartic Wuarr. PADDINGTON LONDON. 


Out cf i7}in, by 3.in. by 3 in, best Yellow Deal, planed all round, 
At 132, per 100, delivered to van at our wharf, 17} in. by 3lin. by? in. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Maxim-Weston Electrie Co., Lim. 


(Under New Management), 

Are prepared to supply Hstimates, free of charge, for 
Electric Lighting, Transmission of Power, 
including Electrical Tramways, and fortheWiring 

of Buildings. Supplicd from Central Stations. 


ditto, Ys, 5d. per 100 pieces. Much lower: price delivered ex | ~ — — 
* ship ’’ within one month, Sample ef 10 blocks seat on receipt 
of ls. 102. in stamps. 


Pitch Pine ditto, 20s. 7d. per 100 pieces. 


DINAVIAN 


gees ECONOMICAL EFFECTUALORNAMENTALBURNS 24-HOURS 


WITHOUT REFUELING . SHGWROOMS 4.7 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
FENHRY KRING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 


\ 
} 


— 


TOWN LIGHTING A SPECIALTY, 


Manufacturers of Westen’s Patent Dynamo and Ara 
Lamps, Hamilton’s Patent Hlectric Governors, Blectric 
Regulators, Automatic Controlling Apparatus, and System 
. for.Central Station Distribution, Ceiling Switches, Cut: 
outs, and al! accessories, 


* Offices—55 Victoria Street, Westminster.. 
» Works—Kingsland Green, London. 


Dry Figured W ainscot Flovring with aboye special joint to con- 


ceal nails, at following very low prices : 1}x4}Dry Wainscot Oak, 
57s, Gd, per square; 1x4} ditto, 433, ; 1}x4} Pitch Pine, 239. 6d, j 
1x4 ditto, 235. 9d. IMPORTERS— - 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Hand Office :—214 Pavilion Read, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Read, Cheleea, 8. W. 
Branch Ward :-65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
: Telephone 3,188. - . : 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
: ibgs, Deals, &o, : : 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), © 


_ DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


HADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175. Strand, London, W.C, 
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system. ‘The swinging arm rests on a heavy steel axle in the 
centre of the base or trusswork pedestal. At the shorter end 
of the arm is a huge cylinder to counterbalance the weight of 
the longer arm, at the end of which is attached the self- 
adjusting platform. The motor power for working the tower 
will be furnished by a steam-engine situated near the base of 
the tower, and connected with it by a heavy cable turning on 
a large wheel which is attached to the tower and revolves with 
it. I fully realise,” he continued, “the magnitude of the 
undertaking, but that it is practicable I am certain. It will 
require a large expenditure of money, and will involve some 
nice mathematical calculations, but as an engineering {feat it 
can be accomplished, and nowhere so well as here. Regarded 
as an investment I believe it will pay well. It would certainly 
prove a stupendous advertisement for the fair, and} would be 
the means of attracting thousands who otherwise might not 
visit it. I am a practical mechanic and I feel confident that | 
can answer all mechanical objections that may be urged against’ 
the scheme.” 
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PATENTS. 


This List of Patenis is compiled shectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. Hf. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


November 25. 
18866. Matthew Dean Goodwin and William Dorward, 
for “ Improvements in flooring.” | 
18868. Frederick W. Moul, for “ Improvements in window- | 
blind furniture, in so far as concerns the racks, cord-roller, 
pulleys, roller-wheels and brackets, as used with roller-blinds.” 
18879. Mark Liversedge and Robert Flower, for “ Improve- 
ments in slow-combustion stoves employed for heating and cir- 
culating water for the warming of buildings.” 
18883, George Edmund Arnold, for “ Improvements in fire- 
grates.” 
November 26. 
18944. Ernest Richard Royston, for “ New and improved 
window-blind fastener.” (George Dickson and James Frost, 
Canada.) ~ 


16 inches. 


RDOORS, DOORS. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


OVERMANTELS, ARCHITRAVES, 
PANELLING, 


. The Storm at Sea. 
. Twickenham. 


The Draining Mill. 

On the Greta. 

. The Chateau, Nor- 
mandy. 

. Rouen from Mount 
St. Catherine. 

. Breaking the Clod. 

. Viewin NorthWales. 

ih Ne Ze =O, Norman Arches. 
Ie — ot = 11. Byland Abbey. 


ia 
NUTT Mtr 
Wilh 


The price of the above 


JOHN SELL COTMANS 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


Burlington Fine Arts Club. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 
The Titles are as follows :— 


. AShadowed Stream.'13. 


18951. William John Hague, for “Improvements in and 
relating to kilns for burning clay goods, furnaces, and like fires, 
and in utilising the heat from gas producers in connection 
therewith.” 

1goor. David Clegg, for “Improvements in smoke con- 
suming furnaces.” —_- 

19019. Frederick William Barker, for “An improved gas- 
regulator.” (William C. Rossney, United States ) 

19015. Niels Georg Sorensen, for ‘“ Improvements in and 
relating to handles for use with door and other locks.” 


November 27. 

19056. Edward George Whitehead, for “ improved method 
of fixing windows of all descriptions, including railway-carriage 
windows, sliding-doors, lifts, hoists, or any machine, by moving 
in grooves, slots, frames, or guides automatically, or in any 
desired position.” 

19058. Peter Oakes, for “ Improved cinder sifter and stand 
for domestic fire-places.” 

19059. Herbert Drew, for “ Improvements in mode of fitting 
and fixing gas and other globes, shades and burners, requiring 
chimneys.” 

-1go0g1. Frank Rendell, for “ Improved means for facilitating 
the application of sash cords to windows.” 

19092. William Savidge Akerman, for ‘‘ Improvements in 
boilers for utilising the waste heat of kilns or ovens, for burning 
cement, lime, brick and other materials.” 

19173. Harry Frederick Hill, for “ Improvements in water 
taps or valves.” 

November 29. é 

19181. Costi Christodulo and Dyer Stead Musgrave, for 
“Improvements in the construction of smokeless cooking, 
heating, and ventilating stoves.” 

19204. William Edward Gedge, for “A hydraulic crane.” 
(Walter Wood, United States). 


November 30. 
19288. Charles Lake, for “ An improved blower for domestic 
fire-grates.” 


—— 


To INvENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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No. 
12, Norwich, from the 
Cromer Road. 
Dewy Eve. 
Mousehold Heath. 
Cader Idris. 
Castle Eden Dean, 
Durham. 
Bamborough Castle. 
The Interior of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 
Mountain Pass in 


14, 
15. 
16. 


\17. 
18, 


119, 


carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. . 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of | 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 


the Tyrol. 


'20. Postwick Grove, 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

deating and Ventilating, Hot Water Wurk, 
Coil Case. 


8 
“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854. 


sellers, or from the Publisher, 


Enriched & Plain Mouldings, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
PICTURE RAILS, DADO RAILS,| 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 
_CORNICES, SKIRTINGS. | iw. ~F. STANLEY, 


atl fartietlars post tree en apbhioastonty Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
F. A. FAWKES, 


CHELMSFORD. 


Price List post free. Aron Divider to the Trade 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Ho y 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 20, 1889. 


NOTICE. 
The Publishing Office will be closed for the Christmas Holt 


later than 5 p.m. on Tuestay, December 24. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good Jaith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


THE ARCHITECT 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . ° ’ - 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page . ° 2 ° ’ a 2 10-20 
For Half Page ° e e ° _e e » 410 0 
For a Page . ‘ ° ‘ , 7 » 8 8 a 
For tinch deep by 2} wide . . . 0-7 26 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page ; Is. per 
line. 

Shecial arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT Woop 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


STAFFORD.—Jan. 8.— Applications are invited for the 
Appointment of Chief Surveyor of Roads to the Stafford County 
Council. Salary, 800/, a Year. Mr. Matt. F, Blakiston, 
Clerk of the Ccunty Council, Stafford. 


ROS., CALL LANE, LE 


SONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.— Dec. 21.—For the Works in Building Dwell- 


& Garden, 245 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
ARNSIDE.—Dec 20—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villa Residences. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. 
BAILDON.—Dec. 23 —For Enlargement of Residence and 
Building Lodge and Stabling. 
Architects, Bradford. : 
BALROTHERY. — Dec. 23.—For Building Dispensary in 
Skerries. Mr. J. Berry, C.E., 87 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 


BARRY.—Dec. 30.—For Building Hydraulic Engine-house, 
Plans, &c., at the 


Messrs. Milnes & France, 


at the Barry Dock Company’s Dock. 
Engineer’s Office, Barry Dock, Cardiff. 


BELFAST.—Dec. 20.—For Building Warehouses in Ormean 
Avenue. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 


BELFAST.—Dec. 20.—For Building Mission Hall and 
Enlarging Schools in Connection with Drew Memorial Church. 
Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Dee. 21.—For Removing Shops Inside the 
Market Hall, and -Building Weights and Measures Office on 
Site. Mr. Thomas -C. Thorburn, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Birkenhead. 

BoURNEMOUTH.— Dec. 23.—For Enclosures to Entrances 
of Wards at Sanitary Hospital, Freemantle. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 


BRADFORD.—Dec. 23.—For Rebuilding Warehouse, East- 
brook Lane. Mr. T. C. Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


days next Wednesday and Thursday, December 25 and <6. : 
All advertisements must, therefore, reach the Office not \ ing-house at Cowbyres, Chapel of Garlock. Messrs. Davidson 


BRISTOL.—Jan. 4.—For Construction of Masonry, &c., for _ 


Bridge over River Froom at Wade Street. Mr. D. Travers 
Burges, Town Clerk, Council House, Bristol. 


CLAYTON.—Dec. 23.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. 


Abraham Sharp, Architect, Bank Chambers, Manchester Road, 
Bradford. 


CorK.—Dec. 23.—For Completing Western Facade and 
Steeple of Holy Trinity Church. Mr. D. J. Coakley, Architect, 


86 South Mall, Cork.- 


CROYDON.—Dec. 23—For Rebuilding Messrs. Gould & 
Co.’s Premises, High Street. 
27 Dingwall Road, Croydon, : 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &e., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 


Catalogues Free by Post. 


Mr. Alfred Broad, Architect, — 


EDS. LONDON OFFICE: 68 FORE STREET, E.¢. 


+]| ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
fi NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 
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EASTHAMPSTEAD.—Dec. 24.—For Building Stabling at 
Workhouse. Mr. C. J. Cave, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Bracknell. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 20.—For Buildiag Twelve Houses, Clare- 
mount. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Halifax. 

HALIFAX ayes 23.—For Reinstating Eastfield Works, 
Claremont. . James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HEBBURN.—Dec. 23.—For Building Lodge at Branch 
Cemetery. Mr. R. W. C. Newlands, Ellison Street, Jarrow. 

LANCASTER.—Dec. 26.—For Altering and extending Dining 
Hall at County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. R. C. Lewis, Clerk’s 
Office, Rainhall Asylum, Lancaster. 

LEEDS —Dec. 23.—For Building Piano Factory, Saville 
Street. Plans, &c, at the Office of the Argus Foundry, Leeds. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—Dec. 31.—For Building Three Shops and 
Dwelling-houses in High Street. Mr. Howard, Surveyor, 
Littlehampton. 

M1TCHELDEAN.—For Building Schools, 
J. P. Moore, Architect, Gloucester. 

NEWBRIDGE, Moy.—Vec. 30.—For Building 26 Cottages. 
Mr. A. D. Edwards, Architect, Public Hall, Abercarn. 

OVENDEN.—Dec. 20 —For Building Stable and Cart-shed. 
Mr. William Hellewell, 20 Moorside, Ovenden. 

PENDLEBURY.—Dec. 20 —For Brickwork in Construction 
of Filter Beds. Mr. T. S. M‘Callum, C.E., Bindloss Chambers, 
4 Chapel Walk Manchester. 

PITLOCHRY.—Dec. 309.—For Building Large Establishment 
for Mr. Robertson, of the Waverley Temperance Hotel, Perth. 
Mr. J. Smart, Architect, 36 George Street, Perth. 

PORTADOWN.—Jan. 11.—For Erection of Municipal Build- 
ings. Messrs. T. & R. Roe, Architects, Belfast. 

ROCESTER.—Dec. 28.—For Building Detached Residence. 
‘Mr. G. W. Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. 

RUSHDEN.— For Building Warehouse. Mr. A. Sykes, 

“Architect, 8 Brunswick Square, W,C. 

S.tico.—For Additions and Alterations to Premises, for 
Messrs, H. Lyons & Co. Messrs. Millar & Symes, Architects. 

St. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—For Building Shop, St. Anne’s 
Road. Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, Architects, 29 Princess 
Street, Manchester. 


Plump Hill. 


CONTRACTORS TO EI.M. 


Mr. 


WEDNESBURY —Dec. 20.—For Building Art Gallery. 
Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, Architects, West Bromwich. 

WESTON-SUPER- MARE.—Dec. 23.—For Rebuilding No. 1 
Waterloo Street. Mr. Sydney J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard 
Chambers, Weston-super-Mare. 


TENDERS. 


BLACKPOOL. 
For Building Royal Hotel. Mr. W. LANGLEY, Architect, 
Clifton Chambers, Town Hall Street, Blackpool. 


I. Nixon, Blackpool . ; : : - £1,624 0 0 
G. Smith & Sons, Marton 7 : : : 1616 17 0 
lr. H. Smith, Blackpool : 1,545 0 9 
W. Eaves & Co, Blackpool (accepted ‘bate 1,500 0 O 


; BISHOPWEARMOUTH. 

For Tar Macadamising Main Entrance Road, Bishopwear- 
mouth Cemetery. Mr. D. BALFourR, Surveyor, Houghton- 
le-Spring. 

_J. SCRIMSHAW, Sunderland (accepied ) i E229 O77 one 

j. Carrick, Durham tis 6 be sts 5 + 208: ree 


CALVERLEY. 
For Building Residence, Calverley. Messrs. JOWwETT KENDALL 
& J. HARPER BAKES, Architects, Idle, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. Thornton, Idle, mason. 
J. Barker & Sons, Calverley, joiner. 
A. Elliot, Apperley, plumber. 
W. Davidson, Calverley, painter. 
A. & S. Wheater, Calverley, plasterer. 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. 
Total, 1,457/. 7s. 
CHIPPENHAM. 
For Carrying out Water Supply Works, consisting of Collecting 
Drains, Reservoir, Cast-iron Piping, Air Valves, Sluices, 


&c. Mr. THOMAS HOLLOWAY, Surveyor, Chippenham. 
Easton & Anderson, London : “£79520 “6 
Ambrose, Bath . : 5 mes 4 143 20mn0 
H. Hill, Maidenhead . ; ; $ 4 . 649 0 9 
Walmsley & Co., Preston F i 607° 0 Oo 
BAYLIS, Chippenham (accepted ) . 512 10 Oo 


Surveyor’s estimate, 4501. to 500/. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR - 
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SILENS. 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Oan be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3-each. 


The WILMOS is worked’ with a rod or . 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
t is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 

Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given, 


GOVERNMENT. 


i i . : He oe An ‘ 
i ih Ml MU N al 
BANGOR: N. Wales: Repl. 14, 1888, 
Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


earns 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer. 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. R. DAVIES, Architect. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. : 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 
235 EXIG EX HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.: 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 


« A LARGE STOCK ON HAND. CAN DESPATCH va RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


« 
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. HIPPERHOLME. 
Messrs. JOHN | For Laying 9-inch Earthenware Pipes (250 yards) on Denholme 
Gate Road from Hipperholme to Woodhead, for the 
Hipperholme Local Board. 
Field & Shaw... ea tie eRe eA Bee 
J. Wells, Hipperholme . : ° . . 4008 
J. Bateman, Wyke : . ‘ : ; 30S TE 
W. Dransfield, Halifax . ; ee ‘ a 3002 
T. Watkin, Halifax ; : é ‘ : Pe ve | 
T. KITCHEN, Halifax (accepied) . : Pea iLss 6 


ce : - CLECKHEATON. 
For Building Dwelling-house, Cleckheaton. 
* KIRK & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 
oe Accepted Tenders. 
Crabtree & Denton, Dewsbury, mason. 
J. Roberts, Cleckheaton, slater. 
“ © 4s *  J..Morton, Cleckheaton, plasterer. 
Sn eae os DO PETELD, 
For Alterations*and~ Additions to Stores, Duffield, for the 
~~ - Derby ‘Co-operative Provident Society, Limited. Messrs. 
CouLTHURST & BooTy, Architects, 4 Albert Street, Derby. 
Quantities by Architects. ue ee - 
Hingley, Duffield - : . ‘ a 


% 


Och COO 8 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Building Three Residences at Edgerton. 
Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 
M. S. Crowther, Stone-Fixby, mason. 
W. W. Batley, Paddock, joiner. 
S. Hale, Huddersfield, plumber. 


- £369 19 0 Mr. J. BERRY, 
Chattell, Derby |. ape ae ‘ A - 213577 3 20 
Dickenson, Derby PS pa et ee ake ; = ow 342 OO 
Wagg, Derby... . Ves ° * <2) 309- O80 

- 4A, Brown, Derby -* *} 3°*>. eegeee » 299 10 oO 

oe 2. -, _, DEWSBURY. 

For Erection of Saleroom, Bradford Road. Mr. J. L. Fox, 


Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 
; Accepted Tenders. * 


: Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 


T. B. Tunnacliffe, Huddersfield, plasterer. 


. é E “Crabtree & Denton, mason. J. Lunn, Huddersfield, painter. 
» at _Garthwaite and Blackburn, carpenter. Total, £1,590. 
o 8 * ; , F. Newsome, plumber. 


KINETON. 
For Supply of 2,000 yards of 3-inch and 1,500 yards of 2-inch 
Cast-iron Water-pipes and other Castings, for the Kineton 


T. Brear, slater. 
J. Binns, plasterer. 
M. Newsome, Sons & Speddings, ironfounder. 


4 : 


Waterworks. Mr. J. E. WILCOX, Engineer, 118 Colmore 

FB! > - BLLAND., Row, Birmingham. , 

For Building Two Housesand Shop... Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield . . «£435 6 0 
Accepted Tenders. , Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge .  . rE Mee arcas 


P, Gledhill & Sons, Elland, mason. 
» J. Wilson, Elland,joiner. 
E. Etherington, Elland, plumber. 
C. Hutchinson,, Elland, slater. 


-* 3 ; FARSLEY. 
For Building Residence at .Farsley. 
Architect, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 
aa / Accepted Tenders. 

G. A; Walker, ‘Farsley, mason. 
© ‘ ‘H. & A. Fhomas, Idle, joiner. 
H. Pennington, Stanningley, plumber. 
J. Laycock & Sons, Stanningley, plasterer. 
~ - F; Thompson, Stanningley, slater. - 
© H. Grimshaw. Farsley, painter. 


Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield A = i433 14760 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley . : ; : . 406 8 10 
Staveley Iron Co., Chesterfield’ . : : | 402,55 eo 
J. Oakes & Co., London . : ; A » 399 19 lo 
F. Silvester & Co., Newcastle, Staffs . : - 398.4 OO 
J. & S. ROBERTS, West Bromwich (accepted) . 378 5 © 


he 
Mr. C. S. NELSON, 


> al 
oes 


LEWES. 

For Supply of 1,250 square yards of Bristol Pennant Stone 
Flags, 1,530 feet lineal of Kerb, 110 feet of Circular Kerb, 
1,660 feet of Channelling, 65 square yards of Setts. Mr. 
A. Hott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes. 

J. Grant, jun., Fishponds . f : ‘£704 17 2 
FREE & SONS, Fishponds (accepted) . 682 9 § 


THE 
MMMM WM oF. wp { RO ' 


a “METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electrie Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


1538 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
_ [XJ™ TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


Bg WOOD-BLOGCK FLOORING. 


FIGURE! 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, caving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Pousned tor Jancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street Westminster, S.W 


Also Hard wood Floors, withspecial joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floorslaid on deal or old floors, with special glue and secret nailed 


% 
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SUPPLEMENT 
————<———SaSOEEEeeeeeeeOeOOeOOOeOeoeooooo r - oJ 
LONDON Se ee BERS ape 
: wirace ving Works to be done in the Yard of the Casual Wards, 
For the Supply and Delivery of sh Sb dele ae gt al i Rotherhithe, for the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. 
Hackney District Board of Works. Mr. J. Lo : Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley 
BHR eyors If roo If 209 Street, London Bridge, S.E. 
per ton. per ton. W. & H. Castle. . * a . ‘ 3 £80 fe) 
Richards & Sons. . « .fIL 10 O La OF: JuMowlem . 39 AONE ee ee 
Ungar & Co. § Op Pit a ee st ath Ape Carey & Sons ee ee re 
Smith& Con 9, se ok 1012 ©) JH Etheridge hem ats ee | 55 00 
Atewood & CO": <4 2. ap ee OER a TO 5 2°} ©. W. Bellchamber & Son . i: dt ee 
Pontifex & Co. « ho pO a7 19 32 6) rk ReMMIs Ss cases coy ae 
Mellor& Sons . «© + + 10 2 6 Oa? Se * Accepted subject to inquiry. 
Barker & Co. : oa OOO 9 10 90 : ; io a 
Dulcken& Co... - $815 0 8 15 ©} For Works required to be done in Repairing, Painting, &c., at 
Gibb & Co. a ee ee eee 6.020 the St. Olave’s Union Offices, Tanner Street, Bermondsey, 
Smith, Patterson & Co. 1S ieee ie OO $0.0 for the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEW- 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. eo OO. 20 TL AS MAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, London 
Pego & Son <u 5. cag te oe anc tea 2 ie RO Bridge, S.E. 
Constructional Ironworks Co... .. 8 © Oo 715% 0 W.K. Randall . : : ‘ Z : . £195 0 0 
Williamson & Co. ; : ore eo FoOPT Tae W.&E. Mills. , i A : : . 150 076 
Edie & Co. . ° . ° : y Bae a8 FIRB: SO D. North - 2 B . 3 ‘ + °135 500 
E.& F. Wright sok oes 7 OO 6.1550 42 OW. Gly Se 
F,. BirD (accepted ) : ; wte07.9 -.0 6 8 6 W. & H. Castle . : : 2 ; : . 124 O70 
Stevens Bros. & Co., if posts 11 feet long, 17. 125.; if posts W. Furniss . E : : : g . 12010 0 
10 feet 6 inches, 1/. 11s. each. ; H. J. Williams . ; : “ P i . ALy 6-5 
G. T. Wenborn . : : ‘ : ‘ F be = fe) 
For Alterations to the Bird Cage Public-house, Bird Cage T. Humphery - : ‘ : eee & a i 
Walk, E. Mr. E. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER, Architect, 15 J. Knight. . ; : : : 5 ‘ tee 
New Broad Street. R. Edwards, jun. . ‘ = : ‘ a 3 See: 
Clark E ‘ ‘ = a 5 = 3 £489 Oo a Ox Rhodes e . e * 8 e . e : (@] 
Potter } : : 4 . Rie erin wre D.Miles= : F _ ‘ ‘ . ; I 10 0 
: ; G. Godson & Son s : . : : 3750 ae 
rae oy : ve: . J; Ballers’ Sc 7 See hE ie ees 69 0 oO 
For Alterations and Shop Fittings at No. 17 Davies Street, G. Wales ; ; ; é : 66 eg 0 
Berkeley Square, W., for Messrs. Cooper & Co. Mr. Cw  jichantber & Son : ‘ : 59 18 0 
vo A. Burr, M.S.A., Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, Pe ET es ; . 7 1356 


* Accepted subject to inquiry. 


Larke & Son : ‘ ; ¢ 5 : - £484 0 0 

Langham . : : : . ‘ : + 477 9 0 For Rebuilding Disinfecting Chamber at the Highgate In- 

Stevens Brose G7 wie Saige Oe + 3853 0 504 UE Gisaary: he the St. Pancras Board of Guardians. 
Amended Tender. Gould & Brand = 0° 94 og ate. Sees oe Pee Oem 
STEVENS Bros. (accepted) ; , é oi 444. 25-56 J. Steed ‘ : : : ‘ ° : 290 0 O 
; Beaves Bros. - : ‘ ‘ : ° - 289 10-0 
For Marble Mosaic Paving, Streatham Town Hall. J. & H. Bangs f : ‘ s ; 5) 2804p 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Berners Street (accefied.)’ J. W. Dixon (accepied)  «. . ‘ ° 170 0 O 

m a n bé Ge Pe 551: wilh err .O-WRIGHT & 60 

LONDON DRAWING OFFICE WELL § LIGHT RT ae er 
AND B 1 =] 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO, Wallwork & Wells’ Patents. 


eS || ea 
ee a 
(LLOYD & CO.) a T f IL =——— Win 
ESTABLISHED 1878, P Ont: ae see eGL oe oO 3 QRS 
No, 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. Over 2,000 “Wells Lights” now in use. 
City Receiving Ofice—50 Fivspury Squanz, E.O. 2 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. Z 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
Wor the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering = 
Professions. = aa 
Estimates by return of post. —— 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Tnformation Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patenta Bought, 
Gotd, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
f Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
ondon, 1862, 


U\\ ” castle Exhibieien, 16897" 

Lrovons ¥4)) LIGHT SEA GREEN. pe 

NESDSEAET DEEP OLIVE GREEN, E 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRiogs AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 6O., 


LONDON SHOW ROOM I5 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


TT: Have at the above address the largest Show- 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


eee ee ts Ran, Marbl d © d Wood Chi . 
THE LIMMER EACH LAMe IS GUARANTEED. |picces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, BEWARE of unworked-out imitations of the ‘’ Wells Light” Railing, &e. 5 ; 


ILLUSTRATION OF SMALL HAND PATTERN LAMP, 
Prices and Particulars of large power “Wells Lights” on application. 


4t PARIS anp HAMBURG EXHIBITIONS. 


SILVER MEDALS (THz HIGHEST AWARD) 


ESTAB,] LIMITED. ta" being substituted, which can only bring trouble and discredit deating and Ventilating, Hot Water Wurk, — 


THIS 1a the only Lemp wivoh hon ood thetent Of the Markit 

COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE is the only Lamp which has stood the test of the Market. 

For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, A. C. WELLS & Co., 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


~Every information to be obtained at the Company's 1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Cases 


Sati ee yk (28) 


Shae bl mie, 


ot 


sel wef it ach 
ry fea ea ae ee 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. - 49 ; 
“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 2 
BRANCH OFFICE—CARNARVON ST., CHEETHAM, MANGHESTER,| WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 
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LONDON—continued, 

_ For Alterations to Drainage and Sanitary Works and Fittings 
to be done at the Rotherhithe Infirmary, for the Guardians 
of St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, 
Architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


J. & C. Christie. ‘ : stele : ~£7262-0 °O 
W. J. Lilly . : ‘ . wees . IROL: Oe 
J. Bolding & Son ; ; . ; . 590.0 0 
J. Bullers , : : ‘ ; e atiROO. .0L28 
R Edwards, jun. . ; ; * ; ; 505 O70 
W. K. Randall ; ‘ ; é 1 50D SOWS 
_J. Knight < : : . : 5 eA 2 Ose 
W. & H. Castle , : . 465/070 
Aldridge & Pegg. Se ee ee : 450 0 Oo 
C. W. Bellchamber & Son . ‘ 379.12 6 
G. GopsoN & SON* . : 361 0 0 


* Accepted subject to inquiry. 
For Improvement Works, Fulham. Mr. W. SYKES, Surveyor, 
Vestry Hall, Walham Green 


Avonmore Rond. 


G. H. Nash, Fulham . ; : “ -£599 9 90 
Coat, Hammersmith . : iaease = 621-0 oO 
Rogers & Co, Notting Hill . 4 Fit vispeke Ws 
Neave & Son, Paddington . - A eho p O-rae 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . ; «500 07.0 
Mears, South Kensington ; 23400. O- 0 
TOMES & WIMPEY (accepted) . . se aSO: Ose 
Seagrave Road. 
G. H. Nash é A : : ‘ . EP Lon er digs »| 
Rogers & Co... : F ‘ . <3 45b 0 40 
Coat . ; : = % ; c Wa A eee OOaO. 
Nowell & Robson . : : : 5.25420. On20 
Mears . : : 2 : é ce ALO. 20h a0 
Neave & Son Fae A : : : 406 0 0 
TOMES & WIMPEY (accepied) . e372: Oe 


For Alterations in the Ironing-room at the Workhouse, for the 
Chelsea Board of Guardians. 


Garlick & Co... : . 2 £ 110 20256 
Wade . , : : : « 100° 0% 
Bradley 2 : ; O53: 5°35 
Craske . : i 3 95 0 0 
Whitehead . : é 4G On 0 
Mason . j ; : 5 ISS O<0 
SEARLE (accepied ) : ‘ : 69 10 oO 


LONDON—continucd. 
For Alterations to Basement at No. 19 Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, for Messrs. Fargues & Co. Mr. WILLIAM 
A. Burr, M SA., Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
FOXLEY (accepted ) . £,32- 1050 


NOTTINGHAM. 

For Building Proposed Board School, Leenside, Nottingham, 
for the Nottingham School Board. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, 
Architect, Nottingham. Quantities by Architect. 


John Hutchinson. . £3,995 0 oO 
Enoch Hind «* 35,0275. 038 
j. J. Adams ; ; 713,850 -O 20 
Gilbert & Gabbitass . 3,834 15 0 
Thomas Cuthbert . : 3,803 0:50 
We Gréen®. 5 . z : 3° 3,780 OD 
Wheatley & Maule . A ; . 3,730" O20 
J. Hodson& Son ‘ ‘ , LA 7 aoe 
James G. Thomas . series ; <2 3)700>.0° 0 
B. Keeling 3 5 : ; 35709: O20 
A. B. Clarke . ; : ; 9) 533700". EO 
Enoch Kent ; i ; 307 L OO 
J. H. Clarke. . : in 3,050" 20> 30 
J. Turton . - - ae £3,020 O-O 
F. Wartnaby .. i j ». 3,500 O20 
Barlow & Whittaker. : : 3,498 oO Oo 
James Wright - : . . 3388 14 oO 
John Oscroft : : : ; ++ 3,30L- 0 we 
James F. Price . ; . ‘ F . 3360 0 0 
JOHN COOPER (accepted ) . : a : . 3.384513 8 


OSSETT. 
For Building Hotel, Station Road, Ossett. 
& Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Messrs. HOLTOM 


E. Mercer, Ossett, mason ; » £025. 08 
Sand & Nettleton, Ossett, joiner ; 410 0 O 
J. Snowden, Ossett, plumber 159 10 O 
H. Sanderson, Ossett, plasterer . 99 10 O 
G. Fawcett, Dewsbury, slater 36 I0 oO 


RAMSBOTTOM. 

For Chimney at Woolfold Paper Mills, for Messrs Olive Bros. 
Mr J. GARNETT, Architect, 2A Silver Street, Rams- 
bottom. 

C. DENNIS, Rochdale Road, Bury (accepted ). 


W 


CE 


iBe 


ee 


S 


IREPROOF 


FSLOOR 


Has now been adopted by most of the leading 


Archiiects of the day. 


This Floor has the following advantages.not possessed by any other 


system, The Fire-res'sting material—A TUBULAR LINTEL—is not 
the Load-carrying material, but is a Permanent Centering encasing the 
Tron. There is a continuous Cold Air Current always passing between the 
Iron and Eneasing material. In Buildings of the warehouse class, the 

- Tubular Lintels (or permanent centering) save the cost of plaster, and 
when placed in zigzag arrangement form a pattern ceiling of pleasing 
appearance. 


‘MARK FAWCETT & (0., 


59 King’s Road, LONDON, S.W. 


PA PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 
% “One inch and i-inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
yx Tmmense Sek _» wavs ready for mc For Material cnly, exclusive of Laying. 
oe ARTISTIC JOINERY. 


a Fae 


Fae eS ie 


OLGs || 


Turpin’s Patent, 
6-16. inch thick, laid im Patent Compositi 
tone, and Deal Floors, (Bee Section.) eS 


Zee x 
_ Turpin’s System 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Block Floor 
___on Concrete or Stone, 


U BSI SS) 
os CG: | 
ttt IX nce DU ys . nN } 

We SEUSAS 


PARICHITECTy: 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


d-inch Parquet + 
x 
Wood Backing a 


moan A Architectural Designs 


Executed in all Styles. 


 VTOUUME XLT. OF TEE 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price :2s. 6a. 
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ee SS ae REL RRL ee De CENTAGE ASTM AT AS Ta Ta TOS TS OS GASES yy MOM GLa. 
SOUTHPORT. SWINDON. 
For Construction of Embanked Approach Road, with Retain- For Laying a Stoneware Pipe Sewer and other Works in Con- 
ing Walls, Palisading, &c., from Hart Street to Ash Street nection, for the New Swindon Local Board, 
Bridge, Southport. J. Willams, Swindon.  .  -. . . .ftI7 0 O 
S. E. Bentley, Leicester « " ’ - £3880 ome) G. Wilshire, Swindon . : ; d . II4 10 oO 
H. Fawkes, Southport . . : 3,827 16 oO if PICRTHALLs Lechlade (accepted ee { . » 891050 
R. Lomax, Eccles. : 3 . : . 3,084 0 8 : 
W. A. Scott, Southport . é : F OCT E. vO 
L. Rimmer, Southport . . : Z ; 2,914 I 3 3 : , 
G. Smith & Co., Southport . ; - . 2,892 
AW. Winnasd, Wigan | oc oitinwee pan Maeer a et TRADE NOTES. 
J: Dovenor, Liverpo a LR Rae Sgt aD eos an THE New Union Infirmary, Dartford, is nearing completions 
H, Halsall, South pie GT Sys BF 2,652 19 §| andis being warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
J. Fish, Peatinn is ‘ ; : ; ; 2,5 40 0 0 Shorland’s patent open fireplace Manchester stoves with 
F. McCuLLocK Manchester (accepted) . : : 2,462 18 o| descending smoke flues in the larger wards, and Shorland’s 
Sy e = 


patent warm-air ventilating Manchester grates in the smaller 


WEST HAM. wards, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
For Construction of No. 4 Sewage Precipitating Tanks &c. ; | Manchester. 
Alterations to Existing Sewage-tanks, &c., at the Pumping A LARGE clock has just been started at St. Michael’s Church 
Station, Canning Town, West Ham. « Mr. Lewis ANGELL, Jubilee Tower, Teignmouth. It strikes the hours upon a large 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. bell, shows time on four large dials, and will eventually be fitted 
Holme & King, Canning Town. . . £11,518 id 2 | with Cambridge chimes. The pendulum of the clock weighs 
Neave, Leytonstone ee ee TE GTB ° | 3 cwt., which will indicate the size of the clock. Messrs. John 
Perry, BOW wisi ec ah Oe ae Se, COSTS : ° | Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, carried out the 
Bee) Sevan Smet ere es on SO 10,259 a ° | work to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. 
Bones Weniewartk id diapers tae 9208 3 : THE Balintore Harbour Trustees will shortly make arrange- 
Bell, Tottenham. ; : . ‘ , 9,621 © o| ments for the contracts in the construction of the proposed 
Coake & Co., Battersea . f ; : 9,426 IT. 5 harbour at Balintore, N.B. The cost is estimated at about _ 
J. JACKSON, Plaictaw (accepted ) : : : 8.900 o o| 5:700/, three-fourths of which sum the Fishery Board have 
Gentry, Stvationd 4” , ; Pe Sere. gino notified their intention of granting. 
For Works to Connaught Road, Pie the West Ham Town ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, PERTH, is to be restored. At present 
Council. Mr. LEwIs ANGELL, Borough Engineer. three different congregations hold services in it. From the 
Perry & Co, Bow . : . , . £10,198 0 0 interest attached to the building it is expected that natives of 
Holme King Canning Tatra F : ; 9,188 19 II Perth and Perthshire throughout the world will contribute to 
Isles, Wimbledon . g 2 : 0,761 oOo the expenses. 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster . : : ge Oph BZ 30 OD THE justices of the peace, Paisley, have granted Mr. Charles 
Rutty, Bromley . q ‘ 5 e - 8,834 0 o| E. Clarke, the lessee of the lately burned Royalty Theatre, a 
Neave, Weodford . , : : ; . 8716 0 oO} temporary license for the Good Templar Hall. A site has been 
Bell, Tottenham. : : ; : - 8,656 0 o| secured for the erection of the proposed new theatre. The new 
Jackson, Plaistow ; F ; : . 8,612 o 0} building will be in close proximity to the George A. Clark eee 
Griffiths, Kingsland. : ‘ “ i . 8,592 o oO} Hall, and will have a frontage of 69 feet, will extend from the 
Cooke & Co., Battersea . , : os 0, $74 -50--O front to back 148 feet, and will be built on a modern fireproof 
ADAMS , Kingsland (accepted ). : é . 8,289 9 0! principle. The plans are being prepared by Messrs. Crew & 


THE TE SYPHON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


iced e NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


tit — - Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
iy Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


TELE: MARVEL ete TEE Es £8. Cr tea (PATENTED). 


A paying investment for pro- “ ” 
fess‘onal and business men, Will The pe lavainabie 
save its cost every month. Fac goats a ig (Bo eae se 
" its work, economy, and use to 
simile copies practically un- business and professional men, 
for circulars, price lists, notices, 
music, &¢ 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantities, as ac- 
tual results ot lithography are 
obtained. 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &c., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes. 
business cards, and other kinds o 
work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions Laon 9 fac- 
simile copies of one’s own hand- 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 


limited in number in permanent 
black ink. No sexictl: No wet 
parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
portable, cheap. Always ready 
for use. The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent, 


Price from 3Os. 


Retail ofall Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


LESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS — 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


HE BUILDINGS, WoO 
‘Retail Establishments:—va. GHANCERY RMWOOD STREET, LONDODR, E&.C. 
LANE (Holborn End ROD s 
Where full particulars can be obtained, and tbe Apparatus seen ia at work. Full one, eae Ba she el GATE =e WITHIN 


“ 


ak 
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First Medal, Royal Agricultural 


Watt Medal, Royal Cornwall Poly- 


Pa SKELSEYS . 
ADAMANT 


rh ets, =e: 


Ros 
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Sprague, and it is expected that the theatre will be ready for 
occupation in August next. 

ON Friday evening last the annual soirée and concert of the 
Edinburgh and Leith branches of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners was held in the Waverley Hall, Edin- 
burgh, Mr. C. Dunlop in the chair. In his opening remarks, 
the chairman spoke of the position which the trade guilds had 
occupied in past times, alluded with satisfaction to the forma- 
tion of benefit and trade societies among the employed, and 
urged the necessity of the young men connected with the craft 
‘becoming connected with such societies. 


HER MAJESTY’s Consul at Manila, Philippine Islands, has 


reported to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the 


Municipality is desirous of obtaining tenders for the lighting of 
the city and suburbs by electricity instead of the present 
system of petroleum lamps. The total distance to be solighted 
is about 36 miles, and the time for receiving proposals is limited 
to a period of six months, dating from the rst ult. Further 
details and plans may be seen on application to the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office. 


THE opening of the Rangoon Drainage and High-pressure 
Water-supply Works on the ‘“Shone” system by H R.H. 
Prince Albert Victor has been included in the programme of 
the visit to Rangoon on the 23rd inst.,and His Royal Highness 
will preside at the opening ceremony. The municipal com- 
mittee has placed the Park and Royal Lake at the disposal of 
the contractors for illumination and firewoiks, and also the 
Municipal Hall for a breakfast, at which wiil be seated over 
200 heads of departments and professionals, after which will be 
discussed any points regarding the Shone system that those 
present may care to raise. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Hughes & Lancaster, of Chester. 


AT a special meeting of the Blackburn Town Council on 
Friday last it was decided to request the Local Government 
Board to make a provisional order for amending the Blackburn 
Improvement Acts of 1879 and 1882, to enable the Council to 
widen certain bridges in the borough. The bridge at Whalley 
Banks is to be widened, and the Blakewater, which is open 
from Railway Read to Jubilee Street, is to be built over, the 
intention being to convert this into a broad esplanade, with a 
concrete flooring. The hoarding which at present faces the 
railway station will be taken down, seats will be placed on the 


esplanade, and the wall dividing it from the churchyard will be | other modern worthies. 
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increased in height. It is estimated that the cost of these 
improvements will amount to upwards of 5,000/, The Council 
also decided to borrow the sum of 10,000/. for the erection of a 
new infectious diseases hospital. 

At the Partick Dean of Guild Court, on Monday, a lining 
to erect a new school in Stewartville Street was granted. The 
school is to be built of red sandstone, and will be of three 
storeys and basement. The one half of the basement willgbe 
used as a covered playground, while the other will be fitted up 


-| as a swimming-pond, 50 feet long by 17 feet wide. The total 


accommodation of the new school will be 1,450, and its cost 
about 12,000/. The contractors are :—James Parker, mason ; 

Hutcheson & Grant, joiner ; Stalker & Daye, plumber ; John 
M‘Quarrie, plasterer ; and A. J. Mackay, slater. The archi- 
tects are W. & J. Barclay, Glasgow. 

“On Monday the Glasgow Town Council resolved to make 
application to the Board of Trade for a provisional order to 
supply electricity for public and private purposes within the city 
boundaries, and to promote a private Bill on the subject. 

THE strike at the Shoebury Brickfields, belonging to Messrs. 
Eastwood & Co., Limited, has ended. The men, who have been 
paid 30 per cent. more than the Kent brickmakers, struck for 
double the advance which had been given to the Kent men. 
A deputation of the men saw Mr. Wragge, the company’s 
manager, on Monday last, and stated that the men would be 
willing to resume work on Messrs. Eastwood & Co.’s terms. 
Mr Wragge informed the men that on this understanding he 
would be willing to reopen the field. Thestrike has lasted over 
ten weeks. The agitation was in a great measure political, being 
set on foot by the Radicals of the South-east Division of Essex. 
The result has been to cause great suffering, and to stop the 
making of a brick (DK brand) the reputation of which is well 
known in the London market. 


THE REBUILDING OF FLORENCE, 


THOUSANDS of -English people are now in Italy, writes a 
correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, but Italy just now 
falls much below the opinion we have ot her, and is obliterating 
some features of her cities which recall her great artistic past. 
Old streets and buildings are swept away, and even their 
historical names replaced by those of Victor Emmanuel and 
Churches are robbed of their works of 
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art, and pictures, each painted to be a central figure in a 
beautiful architectural paradise, are placed in galleries, like 
horses in a stable; monks and nuns are turned out of their 
monasteries, and their refectories, where great pictures of the 
Lora’s Supper made hard fare sweet, are now occupied by 
policemen, and entered by turnstiles, if not made into dirty 
barracks for the new army. This is all true, and it is nota 
hundredth part of the truth as regards the rebuilding of Rome. 
There, conquering Italy is attempting to raze to the ground all 
beautiful things built in Catholic times, and to replace them 
with streets of houses tco hideous for Bayswater. It is as if 
one stamped on the face of a queen, and covered it with filth. 
But in many other cities of Italy, outside of Rome, the war 
against the past is confined much more carefully to attacks on 
convents, which the Young Liberal party believe to be the 
fortresses of its enemies; and in some cities, notably in 
Florence, even the most beautiful of these are preserved intact 
and even restored. In some cities, outside of Rome, the 
municipality has employed persons capable of very good plans, 
and with a considerable amount of talent for carrying them out 
in beautiful detail. The forsaken, unflourishing city of Pisa has 
made itself bankrupt by its complete rebuilding ; but nothing 
more lovely was ever dreamed by an architect than the curving 
Lung’arno quay which now bounds its river. The colonnades 
of restored Bologna are as grand as any of their kind. But as 
to Florence, what shall we say, and who is not anxious to know 
the whole truth about its alterations? Let us go over them in 
detail. 

In 1859 any one standing on the hill of San Miniato, which 
was then covered with olive woods and gardens, would have 
looked down wherever he turned on a city closed in by beautiful 
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full; for modern science has dammed it across with dykes 
above and below the town, and bound its sides with the hand- 
some Lung’arno quays. The drains that ran everywhere into: 


it are now collected, and discharged into it a mile lower down. 
Across the Arno stretched, amongst many bridges, two very 


interesting ones, the Ponte alle Grazie and the Ponte Vecchio, 
The former, on which there were romantic little hermitages. 
and a chapel, has been replaced by a hideous stone and iron. 
structure ; the latter, over which runs a street of little silver- 


smiths’ shops, if which probably the Pollajuolos, Ghirlandajos,. 


and Benvenuto Cellini used to work, is doomed to be destroyed 
before long, and with it an adjoining most picturesque group: 
of houses, out of the windows of which Mrs, Barrett Browning 


loved to say that you could drop a flower into the Arno. 


Perhaps these are the principa! alterations that strike one from 
San Miniato—except, of course, a great glass-roofed station and 
a railway running straight as a stick into the heart of the city, 


and an open piazza and drive called the “ Colli,” for which nobody © 


seems to care, on the side of the hill below us. 

Let us descend into the streets. There have been most 
excellent modern statues of all the great men born in Florence: 
placed in the great portico of the Uffizi; but the interesting old 
building called the Tetto dei Pisani has been completely 
destroyed, and Michel Angelo’s statue of David removed from 
the front of the Signoria Palace to a museum—as the statue of 
St. George will be from outside the square Orsanmichele 
Church, about which Ouida is so eloquent. Passing on to the 
house of Dante, we find it hideously rebuilt. A few steps 
farther, however, one utters a cry of delight and astonishment, 


_for one comes upon a brand-new work of colossal size and 


Medizeval walls, at every few yards a tower, at the end of every © 


entrance road a magnificent turretted gate. These, with the 


exception of one little piece by the hill of St. Giorgio, which | 
the work; all her inhabitants were allowed to vote upon the 
_ merits of the plans for it, and it is impossible to deny that the 


still stands picturesquely mantled by parasite weeds and shrubs, 
have altogether disappeared. Their place is occupied by broad 
“ Viali” or boulevards, on which there are young trees and 


_ verdict of the people was true to art. 


some tolerable houses and villas, ministered to by a tramway. | ] 
, never again be seen, so heavy were the bills of the Milanese 


The vast old gates remain, but look isolated and foolish. In 
1859 you would have looked down from the same celebrated 
height on the river, or for the river, Arno. 
or sometimes where wouldn’t it be? According to the rainfall 
on the hills, it would be a little thread in its vast gravel bed, 
or it would be flooding half the town, six feet deep in the 
Church of the Apostoli. Now it is always, without overflowing, 


——— A 


Where would it be, 


perfect beauty. It is the facade of the cathedral of Santa: 
Maria del Fiore, completed only two years’ ago, a mass of 
lovely variegated marble tabernacles holding white statues and’ 
set in bassi-relievi and mosaics. All Florence contributed to- 


included a “cavalcade ” in Medieval armour such as may 


armourers. If we now go on in a northerly direction we shalk 
find ourselves, after we have passed the glorious Church of the 


Annunciata, in a network of handsome new streets—from the 
Via Cavour to the great desecrated church of Maddalena dei ~ 
Pazzi; this district including the beautiful new square the 


Piazza d’Azeglio, and the hideous one of the Independenza. 
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Near to the latter we come upon an ugly restored wall outside | war against Pisa or Sienna, or shout for or against Savonarola. 
Santa Maria Novella Church, full of great niches for religious | Here bloody faction fights took place, and the plague raged, 
pictures, which are altogether wanting. There are coloured | and all men were confined to their houses for fear of infection, 
pictures (of a different kind) to be seen at the railway bookstall food being brought to them, and Mass said in the open streets. 
close behind. Passing on westward we find some more hand- | Who shall say that the centre of Florence is not an interesting 
some streets for rich people’s villas, and houses in flats close to | place? But it is all being levelled to the ground, with the little 
the lovely avenues of the Cascine Park. old churches hidden away in it; all except the Pig and the 

Have we done? Not quite! On our way back we turn | Mercato Nuovo. Artist friends, it is indeed true, and a great 
into the Via Tornabuoni, the Regent Street or Bond Street of | number of water-colour subjects are to be lost to you for ever. 
Florence, pass by the celebrated Column of Justice—known in| Why should it be? Well, to tell the truth, many-storeyed 
the Maid and the Magpie story—and dive into some narrow, houses which rose above the quaint little shops we have de- 
cold, filthy (the Italians call them “luridi”) alleys. These scribed had become a disgrace and a danger to civilisation—a 
form the so-called “Centro,” the centre of Florence, which we | den of horrible poverty and crime. Houses were there long 
soon see is now being “ eviscerato” or gutted, houses being abandoned by their landlords, in which families slept seven in 
pulled down right and left. Certainly this slum isa picturesque a bed or burrowed holes in the basement, beside cesspools never _ 
place. In the little shops on either side you see basketwork, | emptied. The whole place was a receptacle for stolen goods, 
pretty straw-work of Fiesole ; the workshops of coppersmiths, | and there were holes in the walls to make it a sort of rabbit 
making the beautiful copper water-jars and brass oil-lamps so. warren; a thief could go in at one end of a street and come 
dear to connoisseurs ; long eating-rooms, with shelves on which out of the other. Not only is it necessary for the health and 
stand delightful vefoussé brass dishes ; bowers of vegetables ' well-being of Florence that this centre quarter should be re- 
and evil-smelling sausages and cheeses—at the end wall behind moved, but it must be relieved also of a similar though not 
always a Madonna and a dim lamp; outside are pans contain- picturesque quarter in S. Frediano, the other side of the Arno. 
ing the “neccio,” or chestnut cake, heaps of odd metal d7zc-d- | I have now described the alterations of Florence, nought 
brac, and song-birds in cages. At the corner of one street isa extenuating and saying nought in malice, and your readers 
strange bronze devil, a freak of Giovanni di Bologna. Inthe. must judge of them. But there is one thing which they must 
midst of these bowels of old Florence is an open place, the hear besides, from a truthful writer. The poet Rogers, writing 
Mercato Vecchio, a market-place of unknown antiquity, which | of Florence early in this century, said, “’Tis the past contending 
is—or rather was—bounded by the lofty old Ghetto or Jewish with the present.” At his time the words had little meaning, 
quarter. In one corner stood the old column (the Colonna but it will be seen that they are now near the truth. Neverthe- 
Infame), by which every morning the public executioner used less, in this city the past has found friends enough to enable it 
to take his stand with all things necessary for cutting off people’s to stand its ground, and its beauty is, on the whole, unimpaired. 
ears and noses, and touching them up with hot irons, in old At every few yards in the Florentine streets you come upon 
days when laws were barbarous (in England we flogged people exquisite little tabernacles containing old fresco pictures, lovely 
at the cart-tail). In the Mercato Vecchio for many centuries a Della Robbia figures in white porcelain, whose outlines and 
perpetual fair has gone on, full of bright colours and noise and features are as clear as four hundred years ago, and great 
movement. Close by is the Mercato Nuovo, only some three arched entrances looking into lofty cloistered quadrangles where 
centuries old, with groined roofs resting on a forest of noble oranges hang like lamps on the trees, and the magnolia and the 
pillars, cool in the hottest summer; here is held the market for pomegranate blossoms mingle. In the spring the sides of the 
the Tuscan strawplait, and here is the great bronze wild boar, new houses are a dream of yellow roses, and the streets odorous 
with cool water running out of his mouth—Hans Andersen’s as of old with flowers. The lovely hills around Fiesole and 
‘metal pig”—so beautiful that English ladies have been known Bellosguardo are still covered with iris and anemone, and 
to kiss him. In these dark alleys the twenty-one Guilds of untouched by modern ugliness ; very few works of art of any 
Florence for centuries lived and worked-and made their city importance have left the city ; and there is still at least some- 
rich ; along them they would all rush to the Signoria, when the thing to be seen of the abodes and haunts of all the great 
great bell, the “ Vacca,” sounded, to choose their rulers, declare Florentine artists and craftsmen. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


IN the Sevenoaks County Court William Holder’ brought an 
action against Mr. William Wiltshire, builder, of Sevenoaks, to 
recover compensation for certain injuries that occurred to him 
in June last. The plaintiff, who was then in the employ of the 
defendant as a bricklayer, was engaged by him in raising a 
house known as’ Heathfield, Sevenoaks; the residence of Mr. 
Swanzy. The plaintiff worked under orders given by the de- 
fendant’s foreman at the building, a man named Buckman. 
The accident occurred on June 6. Buckman requested the 
plaintiff to go to work on the south-west side of the house, where 
a scaffold had been previously erected. The plaintiff worked 
on the scaffold about three hours when it suddenly collapsed, 
and the plaintiff was thrown down a distance of something like 
30 feet, and met with injuries which would be-detailed to the 
jury, and in respect of which he asked them to give him com- 
pensation. The plaintiff was unable to do any work for ten 
weeks, and his loss of wages was 17/. 135., then there was a 
doctor’s and other expenses, amounting to 4/. 1os., being a total 
loss of 22/7, 3s. The plaintiff was also entitled to fair and 
reasonable compensation for the pain and suffering which he 
endured as a result of the accident. The learned counsel 
mentioned that the insurance company with which the defen- 
dant was connected had offered the plaintiff 10/, in settlement 
of the matter. 

The plaintiff stated that he was a bricklayer, and on June 6 
he was workiny for the defendant at Heathfield * House. He 
was engaged with others in raising ‘the building.* A ‘scaffold 
had been erected all round the house. He had been working 
on the north-west side, when William Buckman, from whom he 
tookvhis orders, told him that he must go round to the south- 
west side. He (plaintiff) had taken no part in the erection of 
the scaffold.” He worked on the scaffold until nearly five o’clock 
in the afternoon, when a pole broke and the scaffold collapsed. 
He and two workmen named Maitin and Drawbridge, who 
were also working with him on the scaffold; fell to the ground, 
a distance* of “about 30 ‘feet.” The scaffold’ collapsed all of a 
sudden. * He \(plaintiff) received’ very"bad injuries and was 
under Dr. Alliott’s* treatment for ‘ten wéeks. He’still felt the 
effects of the accident, more especially in his back. At the | 
expiration of the ten weeks he went back to work for the 
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defendant and was still in the defendant’s employ. His wages 
were I/. 15s. 33d. per week. The defendant asked him if he 
could not come to terms without going to court, and he told 
defendant that he could not. 

The Judge : Why could you not come to terms? 2 

Plaintiff replied that for thirteen years he had belonged to. 
the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, and the case was in the 
hands of that society. 

The Judge: What is the Operative Bricklayers’ Society ? 

Plaintiff said it was a benefit club. 

The Judge asked on what terms had this society taken up. 
his case? In the event of his recovering compensation, would 
the society have the money? 

Plaintiff was understood to reply in the negative. 

William Quinnell said he was a bricklayer, and at the time 
of the accident he was also in the employ of the defendant. 
He was secretary to the Sevenoaks branch of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society. He said the scaffold fell down. One of 
the poles was rotten. . 

In reply to Mr. Tatlock, witness said the society did not. 
prevent the plaintiff settling the action with the defendant. 

Mr. Tatlock said he did not think the witness was in a con- 
dition to understand what he said. It was quite clear that he 
had been drinking. 

The Judge decided not to allow this witness any expenses, 
and ordered him to leave the court immediately. 

James Butcher, a labourer in the employ of the defendant 
said he helped to erect the scaffold which afterwards fell down. 

Mr. Tatlock complained that someone in the court was 
prompting the witness. 

The Judge: If I see anyone prompting a witness I will 
commit him to prison. 
~ By order of the Judge, Superintendent Waghorn cleared the 


| front part of the court of all persons who had no business 


there. : F 

The witness, continuing his evidence, said a workman 
named Steer erected the scaffold, Witness assisted him the 
latter part of the time. He noticed that one of the poles was 
faulty, it had a flaw in it. He thought it was not a proper pole 
to support the scaffold. He, however, did not mention the 
matter to anyone. ; " af 

Mr. Tatlock said this witness 
his time in a public-house. ~ Bad 

The Judge said he would not have justice trifled with in this 
manner ; it was disgraceful. ; Bis 


had evidently been spending 
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_. The witness now added that he heard Mr. Wiltshire tell 

Steer not to use anything that he thought was not fit. 

Replying to a juryman, witness said it was not a part of his 
work to look at the scaffold. Had the scaffold been examined 
the flaw in the pole would have been discovered. It was usual 
not to put the thin or tip end ofa pole in the wall. In this case 
the thin end of the pole was put in the wall. 

Harry Martin said he was a bricklayer, and worked for the 
defendant at the time of the accident. He worked under the 
foreman’s orders.. Shortly before five o’clock the scaffold fell, 
and the plaintiff, witness, and another man were thrown to the 
ground, over 30 feet. Witness was shaken, but not otherwise 
much injured. After the accident witness noticed that the thin 
end of the pole which had been placed in the wall had broken 
off, and hence the scaffold collapsed. The pole in question 
looked a good one, but doubtless had it been thoroughly 
tested beforehand it would have shown some signs of weak- 
ness. The scaffold poles ought to have been tested before they 
were put up. . 

Dr. Alliott, of Sevenoaks, gave evidence as to the injuries 
which the plaintiff received. Plaintiff had a fracture of the rib, 
he was bruised in the back, and had a cut on his head. Healso 
suffered from a severe shaking. He was incapacitated from any 
work for some weeks. 

This was the plaintiff’s case, and Mr. Tatlock then submitted 
that there was no case to go tothe jury. It had not been shown 
that there was any negligence whatever on the part of the de- 
fendant or his workman who was instructed to superintend the 
erection of the scaffold. ; 

Mr. Rouegg said the very fact of the scaffold breaking down 
was sufficient evidence for the case to go to the jury. 

The Judge said at this point he would ask the jury whether 
they considered the plaintiff had made out a prim facze case of 
negligence which the defendant ought to answer. He was very 
reluctant to take the case out of the hands of the jury, and he 
would not put the slightest ‘pressure upon them or express any 
opinion one way or the other. If they considered it was not a 
case of negligence on the part of the defendant then it was idle 
to go on. 

* - After some short deliberation, Mr. W. S. Freeman, 
of the jury, told his Honour that they had come to the decision 
that the plaintiff had not made out any case of negligence 
whatever. 

The Judge said he would then enter a verdict for the 
defendant. He could not help commenting that the plaintiff’s 
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master (Mr. Wiltshire), who was a humane man, wanted to 
come to terms with him, but the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
interfered and promoted this litigation. whe 
Mr. Tatlock said Mr. Wiltshire had desired to. come to. 
terms with the plaintiff, who was at the present time in his.(Mr. 
Wiltshire’s) employ. Under the circumstances he felt that he 
must ask for costs. 
The Judge : If they could be got out of this society I 
like to give them three times over. : 
A verdict for the defendant was accordingly entered.» ..« . - 
The report is taken from the South-Eastern Gazette. _.°.-. 
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(RECLAMATION OF WASTE LANDS. 


A MEETING of the Architecturai Section of the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society was held on Monday night in the rooms of 
the Society, 207 Bath Street, Glasgow, Mr. James Thomson, 
president of the section, in the chair. i 
Mr. Alexander Frew, C.E., read a paper on “ The reclama- 
tion of waste lands on the Clyde estuary, considered in relation 
to the disposal of the sewage of Glasgow.” He criticised the 
various schemes which had been proposed for dealing with thé 
sewage of the city, and said they were all more or less open to 
objection. His own scheme contemplated neither the deposit. 
of the dredgings in Loch Long nor the conveyance of the 
sludge arising from the precipitated sewage to the sea, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Bateman. A combination of Clyde dredgings 
and sludge from the sewage works would make rich agricul- 
tural land, and his proposal was that the materials should be 
devoted to that purpose. A great quantity of the fine agricul- 
tural land to be seen on the banks of the river between Glasgow 
and Erskine consisted of the Clyde dredgings of former years, 
The lands proposed to be reclaimed extended to about 1,500 
acres in all. On the north side between Bowling and Dumbar- 
ton there were 250 acres, between Dumbarton and Cardross 
400 acres, and between Cardross and Ardmore 180.acres 5 
while on the south side, between points opposite. ta 


on behalf Bowling and Dumbarton there were 360 acres, and: still 


further west in front of Langbank 329 acres. Assuming that 
these waste lands were to be embanked to a level of 6 feet 
above high water, there was a space for a total deposit of 
upwards of 29,000,000 of cubic yards of material. From Mr, 
Deas’s history of the Clyde he found that between 1844 and 
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1872 the yearly output of dredgings from the Clyde was 522,006 
cubic yards. Taking the population of Glasgow at 700,000 he 
(Mr. Frew) estimated the yearly output of sludge from the city 
sewage at 60,000 cubic yards. Taking the dredgings and the 
‘sludge together, they had thus an available annual quantity of 
between 500,009 and 600,000 cubic yards suitable in every 
respect for being used in the reclamation of these waste lands. 
The areas of the proposed reclamation were thus capable of 
_ containing the combined dredgings and sludge for a period of 
at least fifty years ; and at the end of that period, if not sooner, 
their successors might probably discover some other and better 
mode of disposing of these materials. Generally speaking the 
system of precipitation which commended itself to him was 
that practised at Bradford. In this case the sewage was led 
into tanks, where it received an admixture of pulverised lime, 
and the liquid drawn off was practically clear water. In the 
case of similar works to those at Bradford being applied to 
Glasgow the process of disposing of the sludge might be much 
simplified, seeing that it was proposed to combine sewage dis- 
posal with land reclamation. An arrangement could be made 
whereby the sludge would pass direct from the sewage tanks 
into punts. The most judicious and economical site for the 
proposed precipitation works was in the neighbourhood of 
Daimuir. As regarded the means to be employed for the 
transport and deposit of the dredgings of sludge to and upon 
the reclaimable area, he proposed to revert toa system some- 
what similar to that formerly adopted by the Clyde Trustees 
for the transport of the dredgings, but having certain mechanical 
and other improvements in order todispense with manual labour. 
This method he described in detail. One important point relating 
to the scheme demanded consideration, namely, what effect 
would it have upon the flow of water in the upper part of the 
tiver between Glasgow and Bowling. Solong agoas1806 Mr. 
Telford said that in order to obtain a greater quantity of tide 
water in the upper part of the river, the general principle was 
to reduce the bed of the river to that form which should afford | 
the most direct course, oppose the fewest obstacles, and render | 
the friction the least possible in regard to the section of the - 
flowing water. Mr. Frew was, therefore, of opinion that the 
improved estuary lines he had laid down would have the effect 
of operating in the direction desired by Mr. Telford. Taken 
by itself as a land reclamation scheme promoted by a private 
company, and supposing the company to get delivery of the 
material alongside the reclamation area free of charge, he 
admitted that the scheme would probably be a financial failure. | 


‘increase of the range of tide. 


But as an offset against the cost must be put, for instance, the 
Assuming that it was only three 
inches, it would cost the Clyde Trustees the half of the outlay on 
a whole year's dredging to obtain that result. Then the Corpora- 
tion, in the event of a sewage scheme being carried out, must 
provide for the disposal of about 60,090 cubic yards of sludge 


per annum, and how could the material be put to a better use — 


than in making up waste lands? In the event of the Corpora- 
tion being required to transport the sludge to sea, it would cost. 
8,000/, or 10,000/. a year. The revenue from the reclaimed 


lands would be close upon 4,000/. per annum for agricultural pur- — 


poses, not to speak of some parts of them being required for pur- 
poses which would yield a larger return. His suggestion, then, 
was that the Corporation of Glasgow—and by that he meant the 
greater Glasgow, as well as the authorities in the valley of the 
Cart, and upon both sides of the Clyde down to Bowling—should, 
jointly with the Clyde Trustees, take Parliamentary powers to 
acquire the waste lands in the Clyde estuary at their present 
value ; that in order to preserve the access which riparian 
proprietors enjoyed canals should be formed, or roadways, if 
preferable, across the reclaimed lands to thé navigable channel ; 
that the reclaimed lands should be subject to repurchase by the 
adjacent proprietors at their improved valuation, to be deter- 
mined by arbitration, failing agreement ; and that the cost of 
the reclamation as well as the revenue to be derived from the 
lands should pertain to the Corporation of Glasgow, the Clyde 
Trustees, and the local authorities concerned in the scheme, in 
proportion to their respective interests, as these might be 
determined by Parliament. : 

Mr. David Thomson proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Frew 
for his paper, and said that in his opinion the only way of 
disposing of the sewage of Glasgow was some such scheme as 
he had now proposed. 

Mr. Chalmers seconded the motion. 


Mr. Deas, C.E., said the quantity of dredgings from the _ 


Clyde now amounted to 13 or 14 million cubic yards per 


annum. That would alter materially the time it would take to” 


fill up the waste land. He had always discountenanced the 
filling up of the foreshores of the Clyde below Erskine Ferry on 


the south side and Dunglass on the north, as he was afraid it 
' would reduce the flow of the tide up to Glasgow and lower. the 


level of the water. He was strongly in favour of the formation 


of a Conservancy Board, including the whole of the local 


authorities in the valley of the Clyde. 


-Mr, White, assistant master of works, in course of some ~ 
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WEALTH EXHIBITION. 
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remarks, said he had recently visited the sewage works at 
Kingston-on-Thames, and had asked whether the taking away 
of the sludge would not cheapen the process. He was informed 
that it would not—that they made a profit off the sludge. 

Mr. Buchan thought it would be absurd for Glasgow to 

spend an immense sum of money on a scheme which, according 
to the figures now given by Mr. Deas, would only last for 25 
years. 
Mr, Frew, in reply, said that in the course of 25 years they 
might have discovered a more profitable way of disposing of 
the sludge, but by raising the land to 12 feet they could extend 
the operation of the scheme, and he thought that was a sufficient 
length of time for the present generation to provide for. He 
believed the moderate extent of encroachment he proposed on 
the river would not have much appreciable effect in either 
raising or lowering the level of the water. 

Mr. Deas said it would not; he was pleased to see the 
moderate extent of the scheme. 

The President then conveyed the thanks of the section to 
Mr, Frew. 

The meeting then separated. 


CLOWNE AND BARLBOROUGH SEWERAGE. 


AT a special meeting of the Worksop Rural Sanitary Authority» 
held at Worksop, the plans prepared by Mr. W. H. Radford, 
civil engineer, Nottingham, for the sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal of Clowne and Barlborough, were considered. Mr. 
Radford was present, and explained that he proposed to lay 
down two systems of pipe sewers, and deliver the sewage at 
two separate outfalls. There would be one outfall for each 
parish, and about half an acre of land would be required for 
the purification works at each outfall. The sewage would be 
purified in tanks by means of chemical precipitation, combined 
with filtration through special filter beds. The chemical system 
adopted would be that known as the “Acton process,” as 
applied at Hendon, and no machinery or pumping would be 
required, as the chemicals would be suspended in a wire basket, 
and dissolved by the flow of the sewage. Several ratepayers 
attended from Clowne to represent that some of the proposed 
sewers for draining Harlesthorpe, High Peak, and Laburnum 
Terrace were not at present required, as there was only a 
scattered population of about 700. Further consideration of 
the schemes was adjourned to the next meeting. 
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PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS TO COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLERS, 


A CASE of great importance to firms who employ travellers was 
heard recently in the Walsall County Court. The plaintiffs 
were Messrs. Broadbent & Co., of Leicester, builders’ mer- 
chants, and the defendant Mr. R. Lewis, Portland Street, 
Walsall, builder. The amount claimed was 39/. 2s. 6d., less 
1/. 16s. 9d. for discount for goods sold and delivered. 

It appeared that the plaintiffs employed a traveller only for 
the purpose of obtaining orders. The orders for the goods in 
question were given in May, and the invoices were duly sent © 
to the defendant. On them was printed in red ink these 
words, “ N.B.—No receipt will be valid against us unless on 
a coloured form, with our name printed thereon.” At the 
bottom of the invoice there was also the notice, “‘ Payments 
should be made by cheques, bank drafts, or post-office orders, 
crossed * National Provincial Bank of England.’” The amount 
of these invoices became due in August last, when plaintiffs 
sent defendant a circular-letter reminding him of the fact and 
requesting a cheque. In September the plaintiffs wrote again, 
and received a letter from the defendant telling them that he 
had paid their traveller. The plaintiffs immediately wrote to 
say that they had not received the money, and had suspended 
the traveller. They also stated that the traveller was only 
authorised to obtain orders, and that they must request that a 
cheque should be sent at once, or proceedings would be taken 
to recover the amount. 

Counsel for defendant said that in this case he should admit 
nothing. His client had paid the money once, and must have 
the case strictly proved. 

Plaintiff’s solicitor said that it was very unusual to take such 
a course. 

The Judge said that it was technical, but the defendant was 
entitled to it, especially if he had paid the money, though the 
payment might not prove to be a legal one. The plaintiffs 
should be more responsible for their own agent than the 
defendant. 

Counsel further said that beyond that he was told that the 
plaintiffs had in their hands wages due to the traveller, awaiting 
the issue of this trial. 

Evidence was then called for the plaintiffs to prove the 
various points involved on the part of the defendant's technical 
objections. 

Mr. Broadbent, in his evidence, stated that his traveller was 
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distinctly ordered not to receive money on their behalf, but 
that he had authority to make an allowance to the defendant 
for broken slates. In cross-examination, witness admitted that 
the traveller had received one other account besides the one in 
this case. The previous traveller had received money, but he 
had carried a receipt-book for the purpose, while the traveller 
in this case had no such book. On the travellers being changed 
no notice was sent to the customers of the fact that the new 
one would not receive money. He had written to the traveller 
requiring him to hand over the money on hearing that Mr. 
Lewis had paid it. 

On the conclusion of the evidence, the judge was asked to 
direct the. jury that the printed notice on the invoice was 
evidence of an authority limited to the receipt of moneys on 
giving a proper receipt form. é 

His Honour said that there could be no doubt about that. 

For the defence it was admitted that the traveller might 
have exceeded his authority; but it was contended that his 
act had been ratified and adopted by the plaintiffs writing to 
him to say that “if he had received the money he was to send 
it on to them.” 

His Honour said that was only an intimation that they would 
ratify his act if he would hand the money over to them ; but he 
could not accept it as an actual ratification. 

Counsel for defendant said it was unfair both in law and 
morals to require the defendant to pay twice over. The custom 
of the trade was to pay the travellers, the law was that travellers 
could be paid, and plaintiffs’ previous traveller had been paid. 
Special notice of the alteration of the practice had not been 
given to the customers, although notice was on all invoices 
that a special form of receipt must be used. Such a require- 
ment was, however, ridiculous, and would be making a new 
law, which people could not do for themselves. A person 
dealing with an agent for the first time must see that every- 
thing was all right ; but afterwards change in practice ought to 
be brought to the custome:’s attention, or life would be in- 
tolerable. 

His Honour, in leaving the case to the jury, pointed out 
that if they thought that notice of the change in payment 
should have been given by the plaintiffs, they would find for 
the defendant ; but if they found that the notice printed on the 
imvoice was sufficient, they would still have to say if plaintiffs 


had ratified the act of their traveller in receiving the money. If 


they had, the verdict would be for the defendant ; but if not, for 
the plaintiffs. 


The jury, after about half an hour’s deliberation, gave a 
verdict for the defendant; and his Honour made an order 
accordingly, with costs. 


A BUILDER'S CLAIM. 


THE case Thomson v. Mackenzie was heard in Liverpool on 
Saturday. The plaintiff sought to recover damages for breach 
of contract, At the beginning of 1886 the plaintiff bought from 
the defendant upwards of eight acres of land in Belmont Road 
for building purposes. Large houses were then existing on the 
land, but inasmuch as this class of property was very difficult 


to let it was agreed that the plaintiff should pull it. down, lay — 


out the estate in streets, and erect upon it smaller tenements. 
The purchase money was 18,000/., and was payable over a 
period extending to the year 1891. The parties arranged that 
the plaintiff should be entitled to call upon the defendant for 
the conveyance of any plots of the estate when these were 
completed, and by this means the plaintiff could either sell or 
mortgage the finished property and thus obtain money to carry 
out the remainder of his building operations. He commenced 
operations with a capital of 12,5co/., in addition to which he 
borrowed 7,000/. on interest from the defendant. When he had 
finished a third of the property it was conveyed to him without 
delay or difficulty, but in September, 1888, by which time he 


had completed another third, Mr. Mackenzie refused conveyance _ 


on the ground that in addition to paying the purchase money 
the plaintiff must repay a portion of the advances upon each 
conveyance being taken up. Mr. Thomson denied that any 
such arrangement existed in the contract, and he took the 
matter to the Chancery Court, where it was decided in his 
favour, and upon an appeal to a superior court he was again 
adjudged to be in the right. It was argued that the plaintiff 
was entitled to damages for the delay to which he had been 
subjected. The litigation had retarded him a whole season in 
his building operations, and he now claimed for loss of profit 
on a year’s working, loss of profit on his capital (which through 


his inability to sell on mortgage the finished property he was — 


unable to employ on the remain‘ng portion of the buildings), a 
large increase in the price of building material, watchmen’s 
wages for a year, and difficulty experienced in letting the pro- 
perty through inability to develop it and make it tenantable in 
consequence of his capital being locked up. 

On behalf of the defendant, it was contended that the 
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plaintiffs claim was ridiculously exaggerated. The breach 
was merely a technical one, and did not hinder the plaintiff 
from proceeding with the work if he chose. Without.a con- 
veyance he had the right to let the houses, and inasmuch as 
7,600/, would have to be forthcoming had he wished to take up 
the title it was obvious that he was in a better position to go on 
with the remainder of the buildings by not obtaining the con- 
veyance. It was further argued that the agreement bound the 
plaintiff to repay a proportion of the money advanced as well as 
the purchase money before the conveyance of the title to any 
portion of the land. : 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, and awarded 
him damages to the amount of 1,548/. 


FRECKLETON-ON-THE-RIBBLE COMPETITIVE SEWERAGE 
SCHEME, 


Art the monthly meeting of the Fylde Rural Sanitary Authority, 
held at Kirkham on the 11th inst., Mr. W. S. Hodgson in the 
chair, it was resolved, on the recommendation of the F reckleton 
Parochial Committee, to make application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for power to carry out the scheme of sewerage for 
the district of Freckleton ; and it was decided to adopt the plans 
submitted by Mr. William Wrennall, C E,, of Liverpool. These 


‘plans were selected as the best in an open competition under 


motto, and accordingly were awarded the first premium. Mr. 
H. B. Nicholl, C.E, of Birmingham, obtained the second pre- 
mium, and Messrs. Brierley & Holt, engineers, of Blackburn, 
the third. 


ART GALLERIES FOR GLASGOW. 


SOME time since a report was prepared by Mr. Carrick, master 
of works, for the restoration of the West End Park after the 
removal of the Exhibition buildings, and providing also a site 
for the proposed Fine Art Galleries and Museum. In this 
report Mr. Carrick suggested that the area of the Park to the 
east of Radnor Street should be appropriated for the site in 
question, and that the portions fronting Sandyford Street and 
the Park should be set apart for dwelling-houses. This 
scheme, it was calculated, would have resulted in the realisa- 
tion of fully 24,0007. from the feuing ground, exclusive of the 
value of the area reserved for the museum and art galleries. 
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About three months ago (the Glasgow. Herald says) this report 
was deliberated upon by the committee entrusted with the 
matter, and various suggestions were made which the master of 
works was asked to consider and to embody in an amended 
report. This has now been prepared, and we believe that it 
differs materially from the former one. The feuing proposal 
has been entirely given up, while the site of the proposed Art 
Galleries and Museum has been carried westward, as we are. 
informed, to the ground occupied by the machinery section of 
the late Exhibition. The site extends to 10,000 square yards, 
carrying a structure 450 feet in length by 2co feet in width. 
Although different in form from that of the earlier plan, the 
space for the various att departments is virtually unchanged. 
The proposal isto have a grand central hall, surrounded by 
corridors, and entered from Sandyford Street and the Park. 
On the western side will be placed a museum of science and 
art, with public galleries for housing the collection under the 
management of the Corporation. Then follow a suite of salons 
adapted for the exhibition of pictures and sculpture, and an 
institution of fine art, including the School of Design and 
Haldane’s Academy. The whole accommodation may be 
placed e# sucte when required, and the scheme of the plan 
admits of the structure forming the central part of any group 
of Exhibition buildings that may be projected in the future. 


THE COLLAPSE OF A SPINNING MILL AT STOCKPORT. 


IN the Stockport County Court a case has been heard in which 
Jonathan Partington, a contractor, of Chadderton, near Oldham, 
was sued for compensation by a number of labourers who were 
injured by the collapse of the old Palmer Spinning Mill, Stock- 
port, in March last. The next-of-kin of two men killed on that 
occasion were also amongst the plaintiffs. The names of the 
plaintiffs were Luke Trench, Queen Street, Portwood ; Martin 
Boyle, Chestergate, Stockport ; Isaac Deaville, Thornley Street ; 
Mary M‘Cormack, widow, Chestergate ; and Ellen Cronan, 
Chestergate. The amount claimed by each plaintiff was 2182. 
The old mill had to be pulled down to make room for a new 
building, and it was urged that two foremen named Hartley and 
Howard gave such orders in pulling down as caused the mill to 
collapse. The operations were in the fifth storey of the mill, 
and orders were given to pull down the gable end of that 
storey. Prior to this, one of the foremen had loosened the 


“HEATING APPARATUS,” 


GRUNDY'S PATENTS: 


PERFECT SUCCESS GUARANTEED OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 
FROM SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, M.A, A.R.A. 


ZI have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and easily controlled, and produces 
@ genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. 

WINTER WARMTH AND COMEORT. 

_ §1r,—I was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Grundy” heating apparatus. Being very sensitive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
recognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in this city, and I was one of the first to 
adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queeq Elizabeth’s reign, whea ground was of no particular'value. It has large, airy passages and spaces which could. 
not be warmed by ordinary means. When leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice-houses. The lead-light windows at all 
times admitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now all this is changed. Mr, John Grundy fitted his heating 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering the house from the 
garden: these are warmed on their passage, and discharge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 
warmest part of the house. The heated air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. 

In the afternoon the upstairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving a 
warm drawing-room for an icy cod bedroom is avoided. Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as is 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
of air outwards. The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit, and this exit is the same crevices which would 
otherwise be a source of cold drauzhts. The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air; (2) warmth and comfort ; 
(3) absence of smoke, -dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stove; (4) great economy of fuel for the heat given. There are now several 
churches and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard nothing but praise and satisfaction from those 
who have adopted it. Personally, I am very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much to the comfort of myself and family, and I have no 
other object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury. Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan 
Terrace, City Road, London, N., is the patentee, to whom all communications should be addressed.—S. T. AVELING.—Rochester, October 30, 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED ._ FROM CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
- HOSPITALS, HOUSES, &c. &c. ESTIMATES FREE. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, LONDON, N. 
WORKS: TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. 
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tie-rods which held up an archway on the fifth storey. The cables they contain will vary, 
gable end was pulled down about three o’clock on the afternoon while others will only contain 
of March 18 by ropes, and the bricks fell on the floor of | iron distribution boxes will be placed, which will supply private 


the archway. This loosened the girders of the archway, | 
and shortly before five o’clock the building collapsed. Boyle 
and Deaville were called, and, in giving evidence, contradicted 
statements they had made at the coroner’s inquest. Being — 
questioned as to this, these witnesses said they committed 
perjury before the coroner because Hartley had promised to 
give them their wages for the time they were “playing.” This 
money had not. been paid them. A number of witnesses were 
called in support of the contention that there had been 
negligence. For the defence, Howard, the foreman, said Mr. 
Partington’s contract was to use old material, so greater care 
was taken in dealing with the pulling-down process. He 
denied that at the gable end any portion of the building was 
pulled down with a rope. Small portions were taken away in | 
barrows. In other parts of the building portions were pulled 

down with repes. No material that he saw was pulled on to 

the archway with ropes, but with pickaxes only, and large 

portions could not be removed with picks. Hartley, the second 

foreman, characterised as a deliberate lie the evidence of some 

of the plaintiffs. The case occupied six hours in hearing. The | 
jury found for the plaintiffs, and damages were awarded as 

follows :—Trench, 100/.; Boyle, 752; Deaville, 252.; Mary | 
M‘Cormack, 140/. ; Ellen Cronan, 100/, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN BATH. 


THE introduction of the electric light, the Bath Herald says, | 
into the city of Bath has now begun to assume a practical | 
form, the laying of the wires having commenced on Wednesday. | 
The headquarters of the electric light will be at the City Millis, | 
which have been altered so as to be suitable for the use for | 
which they are intended. The circuit which has just been — 
commenced will reach from Dorchester Street to the corner of . 
Bridge Street, taking in Manvers Street, Orange Grove and 
High Street. The Council having decided upon underground | 
wires, of course the work is very much heavier. Starting from — 
the Mills a portion of the pavement has been taken up, and in 
an iron trough are placed the mains, protected by a layer of 
bitumen, and covered with an iron top. Both sides of the 
streets will be laid with the mains, though the number of 
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CAPITAL, £1,.000,000. 


Subscribed, £500,000. 
Paid Up, £100,000. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 

_ FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, 


four. Between every two houses 


houses with the new illuminant. At present only one side of 


_ the first circuit is commenced, but the engineer in charge ofthe . 
_work hopes to have the main completed for the whole of the 


circuit in a fortnight. Of course great care is necessary to test 
the cables, and this is done by means of a testing machine 
which insures their efficiency. During wet weather the work 
cannot be proceeded with, and of course the frost makes the 
work of excavation somewhat difficult. The system used for 
laying the mains is that patented by the Callender Bitumen, 


_ Telegraph and Waterproof Company, and the work is under 
the superintendence of the resident engineer, Mr. W. D. Reid. 


There will be eight circuits, and the next to be commenced 


will be that which includes Southgate Street, Stall Street, 
‘Union Street and Milsom Street. pene: 


HOUSE ACCOMMODATION IN GLASGOW. 


THE Commission on the Housing of the Poor held their first. 


public meeting for hearing evidence on Monday in the hall of 
Hutchesons’ Hospital. 
The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said that at a 


meeting of the Presbytery of Glasgow it was determined to — 


appoint a Commission. They were appointed to inquire, in 
the first place, into the housing of the poor. In the second 
place, they were to inquire into the social surroundings. And 


in the third place, to suggest remedial measures, if it should - 


appear that remedial measures were urgently required, and 
were of a practicable kind He had only further, in the name 
of the Commission, to return their thanks to Dr. Russell, who 
was to be their first witness, and to the other witnesses who 
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some having as many as eight, 


The Rev. Dr. Robertson presided. - 


¥ 


were to follow—men of wide experience and of special know- —_ 


ledge—for the cordial way in which they had agreed to co- _ 


operate with the Commission. 

Dr. J. B. Russel], the medical officer of health for the city, 
was the first witness. In reply to the chairman, he said it was 
a well-ascertained fact that, speaking generally, there was a 
relation betwixt house accommodation, the density of the 
population, and the death-rate In small houses consisting of 


one or two rooms the death-rate was materially higher than it 
In one of his- 
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addresses which had been published there was a table showing 


~ the relation betwixt the death-rate and the house accommoda-_ 


tion in the eight principal towns of Scotland. In Aberdeen 
the density—that was to say, the number. of persons to the 
acre 0. ground—was 18, the average number of rooms to the 
house was 3°42, the percentage of the population who live in 
one-apartment houses was 136, and the death-rate was 21°7. 
In Edinburgh the density was 55, the average number of rooms 
to the house was 4'19, the percentage of the population who live 
in houses of one apartment was 168, and the death-rate was 
23:2. In Glasgow the density was 84, the average number of 
rooms to the house 2°34, the percentage of the population living in 
houses of one room was 24'7, and the death-rate was 28:6. These 
figures applied to the ten years 1871-80. The area of London 
consisted of 75,362 acres, andthedensity was 51. The acreage of 
Glasgow was 6,111, and the density 84. He accounted for the 
excessive mortality in Glasgow—firstly, by overcrowding ; 
secondly, by structural defects in houses, creating insanitary 
dwellings; thirdly, by the habits of the population; and 
fourthly, by insufficient food and clothing. The death-rate in 
houses of one and two rooms was very nearly thesame. There 
were 23,288 ticketed houses in the city. Of that number 
16,413 were houses of one room, and 6,875 were house of two 
rooms. There was a population of 75,000 people living in 
ticketed houses, which were under the supervision of the 
Sanitary Department. It had been found on inspection during 
the night that 13 to 14 per cent. of the ticketed one-room 
houses, and 6 to 7 per cent. of the two-room houses were 
overcrowded. All single-apartment houses were not ticketed. 
He should think that about one-half of them were ticketed. 
With regard to insanitary houses, those of the worst description 
were to be found amongst houses which had been made down. 
The defects in these houses were want of light and ventilation, 
and especially the want of proper conveniences. 

The Chairman said he had visited a block in Dean Street 
and King Street, and he was bound to say that the work of the 
Sanitary Department there reflected the highest credit upon the 


defect which was very common was the insufficiency of the par- 
titions between the different houses. They were just wooden 
partitions. I find that in the single room the cost of a thousand 
feet of cubic.air space is 75. 6d. in the ticketed houses, and in 
the two-room houses the cost of the same amount of air is 
ss. 11d. Then the cost of the same amount of air in the model 
one-room house is 6s., and in the two-room houses it is 5s. 2d. 

The Chairman: In the census of 1871 304 per cent. of the 
population were living in one-room houses ; in 1881 the 
number was reduced to 24°7 per cent. In 1871 413 per cent, 
were living in two-room houses, and 44’7 per cent. in 1881. In 
1871 13 per cent. were living in three-room houses, and 16 per 
cent. in 1881. At the former date 58 per cent. were in four- 
room houses, and at the latter 6:1 per cent. In 18719 per cent. 
occupied five rooms and upwards, and in 1881 83 per cent. So 
that the tendency has been to throw the people from the one- 
room houses upwards into the two, three, and four-room houses. 
I refer now to the suggestions of remedies. In the first place, 
you are very strong upon this point, that most ample and 
stringent powers should be put into the hands of the sanitary 
authorities. In Edinburgh the sanitary officers under the 
magistrates and Council are empowered to determine whether 
a house is so insanitary in its conditions that it should be 
closed. This function is devolved by the Town Council on the 
Health Committee sitting as a court. There is also some 
similar provision for the city of New York. Such an arrange- 
ment might tend to some hardships being inflicted—in short, 
the powers vested in a mere committee might be used in an 
arbitrary fashion. Other suggestions are that something might 
be done in buying blocks of buildings, I presume containing 
these ticketed houses, and reconstructing them in an intelligent 
manner so as to convert them into sanitary and wholesome 
houses? 

Dr. Russell: That is a very important suggestion, in my 
mind. I believe that you will get the cheapest sort of 
houses in that way, and it is perfectly possible to make down 
houses and put them at the disposal of the poor in a perfectly 


department. What struck them as most lacking in these 
houses was inside water-closet accommodation. It occurred 


healthy condition. 

In reply to other questions, Dr. Russell said he did not think 
it made much difference in the general expression of density of 
population as applied to cities whether the people were in flats 
or in self-contained houses. He would not say there was posi- 
tive danger in having water in the houses of the poor, but he 
thought it would be absurd to put a water-closet in each house. 
He thought the appointment of a caretaker for such buildings 
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to them that if a room were sacrificed to give a little more light 
and air, and to provide a water-closet for each flat, that upon 
the whole these houses would not be very bad or insanitary 
houses. 

Dr. Russell said these were the chief defects, and the 
alterations mentioned would make them very fair houses. 
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would be productive of great good, and would have a great 
deal todo with the practical working out of the cheap-house 
problem, because they could then make sure that the amount of 
space allowed would be properly used. He thought there was 
no doubt that what these caretakers would do would relieve 
the sanitary staff of a great deal of work, because practically 
they were at present forced to take the superintendence of such 
properties. The appointment of caretakers would add to the 
expense of management, but they would get their rents regu- 


larly. 1 ee OS 
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REFUSE DESTRUCTOR AT HORNSEY. 

A REFUSE destructor or purifier to dispose of the refuse col- 
lected. by, scavengers, without causing a nuisance, has been 
inaugurated. by the Hornsey Local Board. Ina fine range of 
buildings adjoining a mortuary, a steam laundry, disinfecting, 
fumigating, and ambulance sheds and other offices, the Board 
has laid down a specially constructed furnace, with cremator, 
mill, boiler, &c., and into the top of this furnace the scavengers 
tip all the household, street, and other refuse which they collect 
in their carts. The refuse is subjected to an intense heat, and 
is ultimately taken out below in the form of clinker, totally 
devoid of organic substances, and admirably adapted when 
ground in the mill for making mortar, concrete, or gritting 
roads... The clinker and fine ash come out in the proportion of 
about 25 per cent. of the refuse consumed.. .The whole process 
is carried out without causing any smell, the gases being com- 
pletely consumed in the cremator and other apparatus, and the 
work could be done in the most crowded districts with absolute 
safety to the health of the population. 


; PATENTS.: - 
[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. GH. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
‘ “ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| —~ 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


December 2. 
Ralph Waldo Little, for “‘Improved mortising- 


> ad 


19302. 
chisel.” 


_ 19341. Richard Pulton, jun., for “ Improvements in paint - 


cans.” : ; ae Ge 
~ 19345. McGuire Slane, for “Improvements in hinges.” 


: i December 3. 

19368. Heinrich Horn and John Effinger, for “ An improve 
combined rule and protractor.” ' 
- 19399. Joseph Scholes; for “Improvements in draught- 
excluders for the bottoms of doors.” 5 

19422, John P. McMahon, for “ Auxiliary fire-alarms.” 

19427. Edward Stevens Winchester, for. “ Improvements in 
door-latches ” aa 


, 19442. Edward Stevens Winchester, for “ Improvements in 


door-latches.” 


19447. Charles Clement Walker, for ‘' Improvements in? o> 


baths and in apparatus to be used therewith.” 


December 4. 

19468. Samuel Bott, for “ Improvements in and in the pro- 
duction or manufacture of sash-fasteners.” 

19480. John Egbert Elgood, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of sash and other axle pulley or similar wheels.” 

19481. Michael Moore, for “ Improvements in wind-directed 
cowls for chimney and ventilating shaft tops.” nae 

19500. James Thomas Hamblin, for “Improvements in 
fireplaces and stoves.” 

December 5. 3 

19525. William Harding Scott and Laurence, Paris & 
Scott, Limited, for “ Improvements in electricity meters.” 

19528. Thomas Frazer, for “ Auxiliary grating for increasing 
combustion and saving coals in domestic firegrates.” 

19541. Alfred Palmer, for “ The flooring of bridges, ware- 
houses, or other structures.” 

19548. Robert Joseph Hooper Rastrick, for “ Improve- 
ments in means for securing the knobs or handles of doors, 
applicable also for other purposes.” 

19567. James Howard Dale, for “ Automatic dust-ejecting 
keys tor locks.” Aare 

-19575. Samuel George Burgess, for “ Improvements in and 
relating to sash-windows.” tere 


19604. James Stuart Palmer, for “ Plastic wall and ceiling i 


covering composition for ornamental relief.” : 
To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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mG DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 
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VICTORIA HOUSE, (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT) 


Eraoraion Street, Birmingbem. 66 Berners Street, " Street, London, W. FURNITUR 
©, K. BIRCH, UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. SCULPTURED AND RE, 


Painter, Wed. (LAREN C00) peciai besians IN 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Gaui 5 ae rah ey Houses. ART D E C 0 a A T 0 H S, CU RTAI N_ FABRICS. 
Peso uma araas UPHOLSTERERS, —_|406 OXFORD STREET 
C. E. BIRCH AND DESIGNERS OF ART FURNITURE.) ——-H- 


TAPHSTRIES DA ASQUETTE, 
PAINT abe ray D GLASS 

ED TILES pod MOSi P roti ee, See ARCHITECTS DESIGNS carefully carried 
tly Wariebaas. 3 all out or Designs submitted. 


PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
[Tron Orders “robs “| 10 GLEDHOW TERRACE, ORIE, NW r, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING Al 


PLUMBING, GLAZING, 
DILAPIDATIONS. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Only Experienced Workmen eh Us Seiko BRPLOUEGL ONG | 2 ee ‘ 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. G. CHAN T, CARp 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
oS . = ae vee GAN | 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, RUGS, CUP E I. § F 


DECORATOR & STAINED Dining, Praswing, an sa ed PS Fas R TAINS & 
GLASS § PAINTER. Special ditephlon 7 i ‘Chinaney- Bebe and Interior ED C, 
Esti Sopra ee for rte fide eye of oe and - awe ood w: bee 0 4) 
dings su on applicatio signs and Prices on Application. 
38 BROAD STREET GOLDEN SQUARE, W.| TERIOR DECORATOR Dire ¢ CO 
(First-class), GITDER and HOUSE-PAINTER, ac. is open tc I Ce Im a 
3 TURKEY, _PERSIAN, |: take Contracts for the Trade, or otherwise, Archite Worn, Dorr. 


ferences. Free estimates hee on appli 
KARL SABOW, 27 North Btreet. "Rnightsbri dze. 


Lonp ods 
INDIAN. CARPETS, PITMAN »w SON, won, "eer, 


Painters and Ae peapige Siete, Dis PRA ohare, sn tices 
THOS. BONTOR & CO. Decorators. _ 18 & H. LAND, 


ther Carpets, of Superior Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
All other oul i f Superio ; Stained Glass. 93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, (OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
35 & 36 | OLD BOND STREET, 30 NEWGATE ST. EC SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS — 


| oes uae 1851, 1862, Pe Pt 1866. WALL DECORATIONS. 
Hors Concours, Patis, 187 Oe || Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.” 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


President of the Royal Academy, — 


A few PROOFS of this: FINE ART PLATE can be obtained (if ordered at once), 
price 2s. each; by post, 2s. 2d. 


P. BK. GILBERT WoOooD, 
475 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


20 THE ARCHITECT. | (Deceuner 20. 


SUPPLEMENT 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT. 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition, 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared 
n °*THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 
for Framing. 


ize, inches 30 inche 
: sek es ea 2s. ro CRE: Whe Blartgroom 


A few Tinted Proofs may qo Free by post, carefully 


be had on Special e ge : Sf. Stephen. 4 LB packed inside 


ee als patent rahe 
the Celebrated Artiss | By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. ALBERT HYNAIS, 


, Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. - Price One| A beautiful Tinted Ink Photograph. 
J. L. GEROME, Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside gi: 
patent roller, 1s. 3d, 


THE ARTS. 


Sica: 19 inches by 14 aha 
Price One Shilling. 


‘Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully 


Size, 20 inches by 15 inches, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
Free by post, carefully 


packed inside DECORATIVE PANELS. packed inside 

patent roller, he By M. F. EHRMANN . FROM THE patent roller, 

1s. 9d. B Printed in Colours. PAINTING BY ie 
y i. The Architect. 4. The Painter. 


\\ the Celebrated Artist 3. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. CHARLES SPRAGUE 
<\\) J. L. GEROME, | * Te Goldsmith. 8. The Sculptor. Eee. 


Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
Size, 33 inches by 24 “inches, Proofs, price 1s. each (thin Plate Paper). 
; Proofs (Special), each 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. an 2 Ps Dee wee 
A Beautiful Tinted Ink 


packed inside patent roller, 1s, 3d, Or the set 
of Six, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON ene AT THE J. P. KNIGHT, R.A. 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB, |  Dedionted, by Spectal Permission, to 
The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P, a.C.B. 


The Titles are as follows:— Size, 40 inches by 20 inches. . 


Size, 184 inches by 132 inches. 


2 aus No, y 
Price One Shilling. 1. The Storm at Sea. |12, Norwich, from the Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 2. Twickenham. Cromer Road. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside y *3. AShadowed Stream.|13. Dewy Eve. 
Pelent roller, +t | 4. The Draining Mill. |14. Mousehold Heath. 
+t | 5. On the Greta. 15. Cader Idris. 
= | 6. The Chateau, Nor-|16. Castle Eden Dean, 
Bs mandy. Durham 
wie pods songs from Mount " See yee 
atherine. . The Interior of Nor- 
4 8. Breaking the Clod. wich Cathedral. 
Size, 33 inches by 24 inches. 9. Viewin NorthWales.}/19. Mountain Pass in Size, 39 inches by 15 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s, 9d. 10, Norman Arches. the Tyrol. Price One Shilling. 


11. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully mS 
5 packed in patent roller, 188. 
indly order Paty as only a limited number of proof 
eo |. copies can be obtained, The well-known 
Sennen 


and beautiful 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS Chromo-Lithograph by 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, 36 inches by 14 inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent aA 
roller, 1s. 3d. 


A Beautiful Tinted Ink — Free by post, carefully 
Photo, on Special 


Plate Paper, 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Price One uae : 
Free by post, catetulty 
packed inside _ 


vvarzvconn; |THE LITERATURE, ART AND) 70 ~& ee 
M. Pree = SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. of Cartoon by S : 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. PROF,_ MAILLART. 
Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 34. A Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


By XAVIER SIGALON. 
TINTED INK _ size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, aed oo cul packed inside patent Jd. JACOB: 


Size, 184 inches by 133 inches, 
: Price One Shilling each, 
Free by post, carefully 
ina inside ge 


Size, 34 inches by 265 inches, — 

Price One Shilling. 
- Free by post, carefully 
- packed inside — 
patent roller, 


PARRA ARAL A AAA AAA AAA 
May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or BOOKSELLERS, or from the PUBLISHERS, 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed by by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, H.O., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.0., caiaon 
Friday, December 20, 1889, 
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i A Business Supplement 


aye rer. 


to Ohe Architect 


LONDON, DECEMBER 27, 1889. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 
AND THE TRADE. 


THE NEXT NUMBER {OF : 
Ghe Builder's Whehly Reporter 
and Engineering Cimes 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


Cele eer a Ae So te be AS TS TD. 


The paper will be permanently enlarged to 32 pages. The 
latest information as to Contracts open,j Tenders, &c., will be 
given every week, while able writers will supply the Literary 
matter. 

The Day of Publication will be altered to Wednesday 
in each week. a ee? at 

The First NUMBER of the NEW SERIES will be published 
on NEw YEAR’s Day, JANUARY 1, 1890. 


THOMAS WHITE, Publisher, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


LIVERPOOL,—Dec. 27.—Applications are required for the 
Post of City Engineer. Salary, 850/. per annum. Mr. George 
J. Atkinson, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Dale Street, 


Liverpool. 


een ems eel ede 


t 
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fixed. 


'S. PATENT 


EASIER TO°FIX 
EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HARROGATE.—March 1.—Sketch Designs are invited for 
the proposed new Baths, Winter Gardens, &c., on the Montpel- 
lier Estate. Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate. 

LONDON.—Plans and Specifications are required for the 
Erection of a Minister's House. Rev. F. L. Cohen, Borough 
Synagogue, Heygate Street, S.E. 

SoUTH SHIELDs.—March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
Joseph M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South. 
Shields, 

SoUTH STOCKTON.—Dec. 31.—Plans and Specifications are 
invited for the Erection of Public Offices. Mr. W. J. Watson, 
Clerk, Local Board Office, South Stockton. 

WOoRCESTER.—Feb. 28.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Victoria Institute Buildings, for selection for a Final 
Competition. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is Professional 
Assessor. Mr. Samuel Southall, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Worcester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARMOUTH.—Jan. 10.—For Extension of 20-inch Cast-iron 
Outfall Sewer and Works in connection. Mr. T. Roberts, 
Civil Engineer, Portmadoc. 

BARNET.—Jan. 8.—For Construction of 9-inch Pipe-Sewers 
(1,450 yards), with Manholes, Ventilating Shafts, Screening 
Chambers, &c. Mr. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 140 High Street, 
Barnet. 

BARRY.—Dec. 30.—For Building Hydraulic Engine-house, 
at the Barry Dock Company’s Dock. Plans, &c., at the 
Engineer’s Office, Barry Dock, Cardiff. 


IEGISTER STOVES. 
| 


« N.B.—See [that3,“*SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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BeITH.—Jan. 6.—For Construction of Storage Reservoir 
; land other Works. Mr. John A. Warren, Engineer, 115. Wel- 
' lington Street, Glasgow. os 

BELFAST.—Jan. 10.—For Building Constabulary Barrack, 
Brown Square. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 4.—For Construction of Masonry, &c., for 
Bridge over River Froom at Wade Street. Mr, D. Travers 
Burges, Town Clerk, Council House, Bristol. 

BURNLEY.—Dec. 30.—For Rebuilding the Old Sparrow 
Hawk and Building Two Residences. Mr. C. Parsons, Archi- 
tect, 9 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 

BURNLEY.—Jan. 13.—For Building Board Schools, Abel 
Street. Mr. Thomas Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, 
Burnley. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Dec. 31.—For Enlargement of Pier 
(chiefly ,Timberwork). Mr. W. R. Kinnipple, Westminster 
Chambers, 3 Victoria Street, S.W. 

DUNBAR.—Dec. 28.—For the Works in the Erection of a 
Public Slaughter-house. Mr, J. Russell Walker, Architect, 
678 Hanover Street, Dunbar. 

EDINBURGH.—Jan. 4.—For Construction of Pressure Reliev- 
ing Tank in Brickwork, Carlton Terrace. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, 
Engineers, 724 George Street, Edinburgh. 

ETon.—Jan. 1.—For Works at Pumping Station. The 
Surveyor to the Local Board, 134 High Street, Eton, Bucks. 

FETTERNEAR.—Dec. 27.—For Drainage Works at Stables, 
Balquhain Estate. Messrs. Davidson & Garden, 245 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 6.—For Building Church Rooms 
in connection with St. George’s Chapel, King Street. Mr. 
Charles G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great 
Yarmouth. 

HAtirax.—For Construction of Reservoir, Norwood Green. 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 3 

HANWELL.—Jan.—For Lowering Floor, Providing Tables 
and Seats and Alterations in Dining-hall at Schools. Messrs. 
Jarvis & Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, S.E. 7 

HAstTincs.—Dec. 30.—For Building Wesleyan. Chapel, 
West Hill. Messrs. Corderoy & Selby, Surveyors, 19 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

ILLOGAN.—Jan. 11.—For Building Schoolroom and Class- 
rooms, Outbuildings, and Enclosures, at Barncoose. Mr. J. L. 
Tragenza, Clerk to the School, Carn Brea, R.S.O., Cornwall. 


JARROW.—Jan. 6.—For Removing West Boundary Wall of 
Recreation Ground, and Building new Walls. Mr. J. Petree, 
Borough Surveyor, Jarrow. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—Dec. 31.—For Building Three Shops and ~ 
Dwelling-houses in High Street. Mr. Howard, Surveyor, 
Littlehampton. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 4.—For Execution of Improvement — 
Works, Upper Lloyd Street, Moss Side. Mr. H. T. Crofton, 
Clerk to the Local Board, Moss Side, Manchester. 

MoNKWEARMOUTH.—Dec. 30.—For Altering Premises fo 
the Committee of Proposed Church Institute and Gymnasium 


of St. Cuthbert. Mr. Thomas R. Milburn, Architect, 20 Bridge — - 


Street, Sunderland. 

NEWBRIDGE, Mon.—Dec. 30.—For Building 26 Cottages. 
Mr. A. D. Edwards, Architect, Public Hall, Abercarn. 

NEWHAVEN.—Jan. 1.—For Erection of Police Buildings. 
Mr. Henry Card, County Surveyor, Lewes. 

NorTH DEVON.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Concrete 
Pier, with Timber Landing Stages, Approach Road, &c. Mr. 
P. W. Meik, Civil Engineer, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

OYSTERMOUTH. — Jan. 8.— For Extension of Sewerage 
Works in the District of Norton. Mr. M. W, Davies, Engi- 
neer, 17 Adelaide Street, Swansea. 

PARSONSTOWN.—Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Derrygarron 
Bridge, Road from Phillipstown to Rathangan, and Rebuilding 
Ballycon Bridge, Road Tyrrelspass to Portarlington. Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Parsonstown. 

PORTADOWN.—Jan. 11.—For Erection of Municipal Build- 
ings. Messrs. T. & R. Roe, Architects, Belfast. 

Ripon.—Dec. 31.—For Alteration of the Heating and 
Ventilating Apparatus in Congregational Church. Mr. G. C, 
Gilberthorpe, Spring Bank, Ripon. 

ROCESTER.:—Dec. 28.—For Building Detached Residence. 
Mr. G. W. Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. ~ 
- ROCHESTER.—Dec. 30.—For Building Messuage, Shop and 
Premises, High Street, Chatham. Mr. John Drake, Architect, 
High Street, Rochester. 

“SALTASH. — Jan. 2.—For Altering Town Hall. 
W. W. Harvey, Borough Surveyor, Saltash. 

SHIPLEY.—Jan. 7.—For Works in connection with the 
Shipley and Windhill Joint Hospital. Mr. Samuel: Jackson, 
Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


Mr. 


a 


LONDON DRAWING OFFIGE|ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. ‘é 


BUILDER'S 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & C0.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 Finssuny SQuans, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS., 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, end Engineering 
___ Professions. a 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO”S PATENT AGENCY. 
Ynformation Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lie. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESA, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Llighest Award: Gold Medal, AS 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
\ “Model Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 
cas yi] LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
A Ni 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 


DARK GREEN. 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.]) LIMITED, (1871. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, R 
& Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. ale’ 

yery information to be obtained at the CG - 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EU. 


SSS at 


——————e 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH? SMITH’S 


SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


er 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


or 


WRITE FOR PRICES. - 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, ¥”C. 


WELLS LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells’ Patents, ; : 
PORTABLE LIGHT from OIL 
UP TO 4,000 CANDLES. 
Over_2,000 “Wells Lights” now in use. 


AND PATTERN LAMP. 
‘Wells Lights” on application 
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BACH LAMP I5 GUARANTEED. 


BEWARE of unworked-out imitations of the ** Wells Light” 


being substituted, which can only bring trouble and discredit 
on this system of Lighting. 
THIS is the only Lamp which kas stood the test of the Market. 


A. C. WELLS & CO, 


1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE CARNARVON ST., CHEETHAM, MANGHEST ER. 


Ps 
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HIPLEY.—Dec, 30.—For Building Eight Houses Valley : HAMPTON. ‘ 
Road. CMV Coan oe Aychiteak - Otley Road, Shipley. For Erection of a Boat Shed and Workshop to River Front of 
SUNDERLAND.—Dec. 30.—-For. Rebuilding Presbyterian Maybury Lodge, Thames Street, Hampton, for Mr. Charles 


: : : col Constable. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R,I.B.A,, Archi- 
Church. Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, Architect, 89 Pilgrim tect, Savoy House, 115 Strand. : 


Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 

TAUNTON.—Jan, 7.—For Construction of Cattle Bridge and Wick ; : : , reat re gue ty L “h _ 
other Works, Priory Fields. The Borough Surveyor, Muni- Placer : ‘ : : 3 s ; Sis do 
cipal Offices, Castle Green, Taunton. Wheatley & Son. ; - ‘ . » 489 0 0 

TREFUSIS.—Jan. 4.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. SABEY & SON (accepted), . : M . 479 0.0 
James Hicks, Architect, Redruth. HARROGATE. 

WANTAGE —Jan, 6.—For Building Tramp Ward at Work- | Foy Building Stables, &c., Grove House,! Harrogate, for Mr. 
house (Plans, Specifications and Tenders). Mr. Edward Samson Fox, C.E., J.P. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Archi- 
Ormond, Clerk to the Guardians, Wantage. : tect, Leeds and Harrogate. 

on steers sane women aoares amare William Irwin & Co., Leeds , 3 5 £5,499. 0 0 
Moulson & Son, Bradford . . : . 49-0 0 

‘TENDERS. Gould & Stephenson, Leeds . ‘ ‘ ‘ ee 6 9 

' Walter Binns, Bradford . : : ' «5,036 7-38 

om ate BELLE AST: : 4 {ves & Son, Shipley . ; ‘ : i ; joes oo 

For Building Villa in Marlborough Park. “Mr, WILLIAM BATT, Charles Myers, Leeds : 4,012 0 0 
Architect, Garfield Chambers, Royal Avenue, Belfast. David Simpson, Harrogate et tes 4,900 0 6 
ee Co. Belfast ocr turn e Warian £8507 95Gb amis Nechateon oe Son, Leeds , =. . 4,888 15 0 
H. & J. Martin, Limited, Belfast : ’ » 838 0 Oo James Simpson, Harrogate S45 7 

. & R. Thompson, Belfast . Pole Bree kc et oy 4 S Years eg a. 

=: 1 on fon” 33 THOMAS LINSKILL, Harrogate (accepted) « 4,830° & oO 
Lewerty & Sons, Beltast Shea eft ort 8000 OED RB ainforthy & Hudson, Harrogate* . . . 4,674 0 0 
Poe iany Bellasis 0 ein ty 2 a7 i 799 O20 “ Declined to agree to complete by May 1. 
Campbell & Lowry, Belfast P ; : «707 *O= 0 LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 

J coabag one Ter s : ; : 1 120 Seer ay Building First-class Boarding House, Llandrindod Wells. 

J aa. B ee teach: : : : ey Ns Z: Mr, STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
RODGERS & BLACK, Belfast (accepied)* . . 699 § 0 wi ee sake ye by eyes S ae 

* Ataeaded “Fender. Thomas & John Brown, Llanelly . : : 2,856 oO 

_ BOURNEMOUTH. Powell & Shakleton, Chester . . . . 2,850 0 0 

For Construction of Store under Pier Abutment, for the Henry Welsh, Hereford . ; ; , & 2,468 6-0 
Bournemouth Commissioners. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Sur- A. Meredith, Newbridge-on-Wye . : . 2,410 0 0 
veyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. Wilkins, Thomas & Jenkins, Swansea. . 2,253 0 0 

J. WHITE, Bournemouth (accepted) . : -£145.0 0 Henry Bethell, Llandrindod , ; F 6) 2282s tO. 
CLITHEROE. Oldman, Garth. é F : . ° 5222078010 

For Improvement Works Back South Street and Back Brook J. D. Williams, Knighton. . : ‘ e” °2;192 0 =a 
Street, Clitheroe. Mr, J. BARRETT, Borough Surveyor. E. Davies & Son, Newton , : : » 2,018: @ 40 
Powel & Shackleton , : . ‘ ee ZS4O 15 9g Richard Price, Shrewsbury . ‘ . ob, O7 EOS O 
Jackson & Blizard ‘ ‘ ‘ . : sgh eele #6 Treasure and Son, Shrewsbury ‘ : ¢ &2j9742 Ove 
Chippindale & Hudson : ’ ° ; get Geet: O75 Price & Deakin, Knucklas . : . 393,945) 20-0 
J. Miles : : ; ’ ‘ : on es SRERCIS: 8 Bowers & Co., Hereford . = : : » 1,855 oO O 
W. MITCHELL (accepted) , , : . soa. 17: "Gg W. P. Lewis & Co, Hereford (accepted) . 1,797 Io 0O 


££ 


OR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable, 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices, 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Def” TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


~WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

_ By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials, The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz2 or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, seving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary fcr basements, schools, passages, &c, Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also largs 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A4 Abingdon Street Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint for secretnailing. Thin Victoria Floorslaid on deal orold floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 
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IPSWICH. 
For Two Houses and Shops, Carr Street, Ipswich, for the 
Construction Improvement Company. Mr. H. M. EyTON, 
Architect, Ipswich. | haa 


William Graystone, Ipswich . , > . £2,500 0 O 
T. Turner, Ipswich . : . . . yume, 5G0) OO 
Lorden & Sons, London .. : ° ° ae RAG LOMO 
George Kenny, Ipswich . 2 ; . iei2 252 NOLO 
O. Gibbons, Ipswich : . : , {Pee TSC 10 FO 
George Greenwood & Son, Sudbury -  . 4513907. 30 AO 
Frederick Bennett, Ipswich. ‘ ° pert, D05 10 20 
A, CoE, Ipswich (accepted) eos . 1,799 9 0 

: LONDON. 

For Foundations, &c., of Block 1, Admiralty Buildings Exten- 


sion. 


Claridge’s asphalte. Limmer’s asphalte. 


W. Brass & Son.. ‘ = J,33,020 120.90. 0921333 2 2) 
Higgs & Hill ‘ va bY SAj9Z0 AD 31,200 0 O 
J. Allen & Sons . : 431 1k 420 SO 30,309 O O 
S. & W. Pattinson 7 30,504 0 O 29,741 © O 
J. W. Gill». . 30,0c0 12 8 29,300 O O 
J. Watson & Son. + + 295402 Obs sn OOLiag rae 
S. & E. Bentley . 4 ee 20202 aa 0 28,628 Oo O 
J. Shillitoe & Son : . 29,000 0 O 28,200 0 O 
W. Prout (Bartram & Co.) . 27,500 9 © 27,300 0 O 
D. Charteris 3 ; ge27, 234 D320 26,562 0 O 
Garlick & Horton, Limited. 27,000 © O 26,300 0 O 
Perry & Co.. . ; - "26.981 0.40 26,245 O O 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 26,875 0 Oo 26,139 0 O 
H. W. Bul . : ; . 26,000 Cc O 25,320 O O 
H. Lovatt . ; , 25,882 0 O Ze-102 5O.2D 
M. Gentry toe te 25,3c0 0 O 24,000 0 O 
W.M.Dabbs . ; 24,982 0 O 24,262 0 O 
J.J. Chappell. 24,450 0 O 23,770. 0- O 
Holme & King . 4 24,419 8 I0 23,683 6 3 
J. Mowlem & Co. 22,700 O O 22,000 O O 
Peto Bros : 22,330 0 O 21,599 9 O 
W. Webster. 21,485 0 0 20,754 0 0 


For Repairs, &c., to Nos. 2 and 3 Whittaker Street, Pimlico, 
for Mrs.» Berrell. -Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand. 


H. Baylis «. ; ‘ : i LEI7 BOO 
W. D. Way. aa Wee ; . 109 O O 
W. STEEL (accepied) . ‘ PE 389 0 0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, apie 
-1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 43. 
Stident’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AD DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for SuRvzyiNe List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


218 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


plates, 


WRITE 
FOR 


BLUE 


FINSBURY 
70 


UP Ragar Keeling, Teale Co, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 


'NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


Aegean SOS Te) de a 
DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
gc. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 

; Lowest Terms. 
DRA 
PAVEMENT, 


LONDON—continued. 

For the Supply and Delivery of Fifty Cast-iron Lamp-posts, and 
Fifty Cast-iron Gulley Gratings, for the Vestry of St. 
Matthew, Bethnal Green. 

G. Smith & Co., Glasgow . ; 


mit : e -£192 10 © 
J. Williamson & Co., Wellingborough " « TST OL 
J. Gibb & Co., Fenchurch Street 4 > . 147-050 
Barker & Co., St. Swithin's Lane .  . + 140 0 0 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co., Clements Lane . 137 18 3 
H. Edie & Co, Bow . « -» oes :, 12051 @ 
B. C. Badham, Holborn . 5 : . . 126 42 °6 
F. Brrp, Regent Street (accepted : : + 125 Sone 


| ; 

For Fitting Workhouse with Electric Bells to Communicate. 
with all the Officers’ Quarters, for the Guardians of the 
Strand Union. 


Berry & Son, Westminster . eee ’ oO 
J. Sax, Store Street . ° A . . sa T7IK RO 
Dodson, Fetter Lane . . ‘ é ’ . 130° oye 
Vaughan & Brown, Hatton Garden ‘ . M22 os 


For Artisans’ Dwellings, Old Gravel Lane, Wapping. Mr. 
H. M. Eyton, Architect, Ipswich, 
LORDEN & SONS (accepted) . : : - £3550 0 & 


For Marble Mosaic Paving, at Central Bank of London, 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, 18 Berners Street, W. 
(accepted ). 


MICHELMARSH. 
For New Boiler House, and Setting Boiler, 
Water Company’s Pumping Works 


at the South Hants. - 
at Michelmarsh;. 


Hampshire. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Architect, South- 
ampton. 
H. Stevens & Co., Southampton ~ _ £442 0 © 
W. H. Chapman, Woolston : . . oi 439. IO ae 
G. Wheeler & Son, jun., Romsey % é 374 18 O 
T. J. JUKES, Southampton (accepied) . “ . 370.070 


RICHMOND. 

For Removing Portions of Existing Retaining Walls, Building 
New Retaining Wall, and Erecting New Iron Fence, and 
other Works, at the New Road, from Hill Street to the 
River Thames, for the Richmond (Surrey) Urban Sanitary 


Authority. Mr. WALTER BROOKE, Town Surveyor, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. ; 
LANSDOWNE & Co., Richmond (accepied ) « . £243 9 0 


‘JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


14 ELM STREET, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 


WING Works required. 


OFFICE,: 
E.C. 


a ee ae 

“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 

——_—_ 1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 

Z S ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 1¢inch ; | 

’ seven days. 
meshes to squareinch. with less | 
ea eer eer ied to. Oardif 

\ ’ 
\ eed Weer wods, | BEVELLED | WOOD 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


Fineness, 2,500 | 


Quick setting; test 3 parts 


Standard Testing Sand. 23u ibs. : -/ 
per square inch; 28 days. The Specialty 3 
finest, most aan best sand Prize Medal, Liverpool 
carrying, end cheapest Cement Sanitary 


in the market. Speciaily 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 

mi =e 
sae) ECLIPSE” PORTLAKD CEMENT | <.1¢ Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE& CO. Gt. Grimsby. 
“BALTIC REDWOOD.” 


Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. - 


BLOCK FLOORING. 


TELEGRAMSB— 
“Blackburn. Nottingham.”’ 


HAVE YOUR WOOD BLOCKS: 


Exhibition, 1886; Awards 


; — adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointsin sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 
JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Buus Lias Limm, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
xe. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand.§ 


SEYSSEL, 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURGH ST,,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, |. 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES; 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 


ASPHALTE, 
&o. 


BURNETTIZED.| 


Sir Wm. BURNETT & CO., § 
53 Gracechurch Street, E.C.f 


<ACME” 
DOOR CHECK & SPRING 
For Single & Double-acting Doors. 
Also “ACME” R-SPRING 
for Double-aeting Doors only 


: ; MINDLE, 
HOUNDSDITCH. y WORTONGCO, 
ANCASTER; NEAR GRANTHAM. |&e.con pplication.” OLDHAM. 
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ROTHERHAM. 
For Contract No. 5 at the Gas Works. 


Porter & Co. . . ‘ : : : £2,014 2 0 
R. Dempster & Son . . : . : . 1,628 0 0 
C. & W. Walker ; > : t ; 1,570 0 Oo 
Newton, Chambers & Co. : £37012. 6 
Clayton, Sons & Co. . 1,469 10 oO 
| Chapman Bros. : f : 1,464 15 0 
R. & J. DEMPSTER (accepted) . 1,475..0.,0 


ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA. 

For Building Shop, St. Anne’s Road, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 
Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, 
Manchester. 

Accepted Tenders. 
H. Williams, bricklayer. 
J. Ogdeny, stonemason. 
S. Wilson, 16 Wood Street, joiner. 
D. Leach, St. Andrew’s Road South, decorative painter. 
E. Ashworth, Church Road, slater. 
W. Read, plumber. 
All of St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For Marble Mosaic Paving, at Mount Ephraim House, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, 18 Berners Street, W. 
(accepted ). 


YORK. 

For Building Courts of Justice, Police and School Board 
Offices and Fire Brigade Station, York. Mr. HUON A. 
MATEAR, Architect, Liverpool. 


PARKER & SHARP, York (accepted) . S£LI7;CO7 -O%19 


TRADE NOTES. 


ALTERATIONS have been made in the St. James’s Club, 
Piccadilly, embracing the ventilation, which is carried out on 
the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. : 

A MEETING of plain and decorated encaustic and earthen- 
ware tile-makers was held at Stoke-upon-Trent last week, under 


the presidency of Mr. Maw, of Jackfield, Salop. It was decided ! by the council. 


to revise the list of selling prices with the object of putting the 
trade on a better footing, in accorcaice with suggestions made 
at the meeting. The meeting was adjourned till January 2 for 
the further consideration of prices, an appeal to be made in the 
meantime to those manufacturers who were absent and un. 
represented. : 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Manchester City Council was 
held on Monday, to receive certain reports with reference to the 
contract of Mr. T. W. Chester, for the construction of a portion 
of the Thirlmere Aqueduct. Mr. Chester’s contract is for over 
fifteen miles of the aqueduct, and the engineer reported that 
the contract was not making satisfactory progress, and at the 
present rate of proceeding could not be completed in the time 
specified. The Council adopted the report, and passed a 
resolution authorising the engineer to take charge of the con- 
tract, to seize the contractor’s plant, &c., and continue the work 
under his own supervision. 

A DONCASTER correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
says:—If all is true that is reported, the Doncaster Corpora- 
tion has a very serious matter to face. Some years ago they 
constructed waterworks at Ravenfield, the total cost being 
about 200,0007. Now, it is said, a claim is being made for the 
minerals under the reservoir. The members of the Corpora- 
tion are very reticent about the matter, but it is known that 
there have been meetings by members of the Corporation and 
those representing the claimants. The amount mentioned as 
likely to be claimed is a good quarter of what the works have 
cost. 

THE Lord Provost of Glasgow stated, at a meeting of the 
Town Council on Monday, that he would subscribe 20,000/. to 
a fund for building an art gallery in Glasgow if three other 
citizens each gave a similar sum. He believed that with the 
surplus from the Exhibition, and the subscriptions he and others 
there might give, they might raise 200,000/. 


CONCILIATION IN SETTLING LABOUR DISPUTES. 


THE following is the first report submitted to the council of the 
London Chamber of Commerce by the Labour Conciliation 
Committee :— 

Your committee has given its best attention to the subject of 
conciliation in settling labour disputes, which was referred to it 
It has held eight meetings, and has also had 


‘| 


“w 


'CHARING CROSSE 


_ZONDON NW 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block 


and Parquet Floorings. 


GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). — 
Chief Offices :—22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


TEBBUTT’S patent” SAFETY’’ BRICK 


4. FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. @. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E£.0. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon &t., London, E.C, 
Buus oF Quantities, Spectrications & Rerorts |METCHIM & SON, 


Railway Station, for all varieties of 
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interviews with many persons representing both capital and 
labour, and possessing practical information on the subject. 

At the first meeting of the committee, the chairman, Mr. 
S. B. Boulton, placed before it the draft proposals which 
accompany this report, marked “A.” These have formed at 
each meeting the subject of consideration by the committee, 
who have also had the benefit of the opinions upon them of 
many representative gentlemen who have come before it and 
expressed their views. These propositions have also been 
brought before various bodies of working men both at repre- 
sentative councils and at public meetings. So far as the com- 
mittee, up to the present time, are able to form an opinion, the 
suggestions contained in the draft marked “ A” seem to com- 
mend themselves both to its own members and to those who 
have appeared before it, or to whom they have been in other 
ways submitted, and they also seem to be practically adapted to 
carry out the objects in view. By means of correspondence the 
committee have also obtained some valuable information on the 
subject. 

In the meantime two threatened strikes have arisen and 
representations have been officially made to the committee that 
the services of the chamber might possibly, even at this early 
stage, be of practical value in preventing such occurrences and 
their consequent loss and injury. 

The committee therefore resolved to make an interim report 
to the council, namely, to the effect that they ask its pro- 
visional approval of the chairman’s propositions, and also for 
liberty, if the opportunity arises, to put them into practical 
operation as above suggested. 

Acting on the belief that these suggestions would be approved 
by the council, and urged by the duty of doing everything in its 
power without delay to prevent any possible strike, the com- 
mittee have already, on a request which has already been made 
to them, offered facilities for mediation, namely, by offering to 
place the rooms of the Chamber at the disposal of the parties, 
and also indicating their willingness to assist in bringing about 
a settlement. Upon this special point, therefore, the approval 
of the council is asked by the committee. 

Under powers to add to their number, the committee have 
invited Mr. E. H. Carbutt to join their body, and as regards 
the creation of the permanent committee contemplated by the 
draft propositions, the committee suggest that the selection of 
names should be referred to them to report upon at an early 
stage. 


House Committee, and the desirability of their action being 
combined with that of the Chamber, the committee would recom- 
mend that the Lord Mayor, Sir James Whitehead, and Cardinal 
Manning be asked to join your committee, either individually 
or as representing the Mansion House Committee. 

S. B. BOULTON, Chairman. 


Committee.—Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Sir Albert Rollit,. 
M.P., Sir Vincent Kennett-Barrington, Mr. R. K. Causton, 
M.P., Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P., Mr. S. B. Boulton (chair- 
man), Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, Mr. E. H. Carbutt, and Mr. 
Kenric B. Murray (secretary). < 

His Eminence Cardinal Manning, the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Isaacs (Lord Mayur of London), and Sir James White- 
head have now joined the committee. fe 

The following are the proposed recommendations to the 
council (marked “ A ”):— : 

Preamble. 

It is advisable that the intentions of the Chamber relative 
to the settlement of future labour disputes should be made 
public through the medium of the press and by public meet- 
ing, and that the co-operation of employers of labour and of 
trade unions and other representative bodies of the working 
classes should be earnestly solicited. 

It is inevitable that from time to time readjustments of the 
rates of labour should take place in sympathy with the fluc- 
tuating conditions of commerce and manufactures, and the 
London Chamber of Commerce fully recognises the moral as. 
well as the legal right of both employers and employed to 
combine for the purpose of protecting their respective interests. 
But the Chamber, in the interests of both classes, is most 
anxiously desirous that such adjustments should be brought 
about by amicable methods and without the wasteful and 
calamitous occurrence of strikes and lock-outs, which in the 
case of the port of London have been proved by sad expe- 
rience to cause a diminution in the volume of trade, upon the 
continuance and increase of which the toiling masses of this 
metropolis depend for their daily bread. 

The committee recommend :—1. That a permanent com- 
mittee, representative of both capital and labour, be appointed 
to deal with questions arising out of labour disputes in the port 
of London and in the metropolitan district. ; 

That this committee shall be composed of members of the 
council of this Chamber, and of gentlemen not being members 


Having regard to the similar functions of the Mansion | of the Chamber but who may appear to possess such influence, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


COLOURED DRAWIRGS CR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED) 


Accurately and with despatch. 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
- now ready, price 6d. 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


(Established 1841) |WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
t Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&e., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


\ A OCKN EY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
B ATH STONE agrees specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use, | & 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, | 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
~ GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


K PAVING 

(Mr. Wuirr’s SysTEM), 

4 For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, & 


SHAKESPEA = 
= PRINTING WORKS, WooD BLOG 
BIRMINGHAM, |f@ ee 


Estimates and full particulars 


* THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop Pavine anp STEAM 


Clapham Junction, 8.wW. 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 2 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 


Iilustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
JOHN DALE,. 


BTICus 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.wW. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


on application to 


Joinery Worxs, Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 122. 


Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Winges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
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authority, or experience as may be useful in promoting the 
settlement of such disputes. 

That when it shall be brought to the knowledge of the 
committee that a dispute as to the remuneration or other con- 
ditions of labour has arisen, or is likely to arise, the committee 
shall deliberate as to whether the said dispute is of sufficient 
importance to justify their intervention in the interest of the 
commerce or the manufactures of London. In the event of 
their decision being in the affirmative, they shall be empowered 
on behalf of the Chamber (and that either upon their own 
initiative or at the request of one or both of the parties con- 
cerned) to endeavour to promote a just, fair, and reasonable 
settlement. And that as a general rule the following course of 
procedure is recommended :— 

(a) That they shall in the first instance invite both parties to 
the dispute to a friendly conference with each other, offering the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce as a convenient place of 
meeting. Members of the committe: can be present at this 
conference, or otherwise, at the pleasure of the disputants. 

(4) That in the event of the disputants not being able to arrive 
at a settlement between themselves they shall be invited to lay 
their respective cases before the committee with a view to 
receiving their advice, mediation, or assistance. Or, should the 
disputants prefer it, the committee would assist them in select- 
ing arbitrators to whom the questions at issue might be 
submitted for decision. 

(c) That the utmost efforts of the committee shall in the 
meantime and in all cases be exerted to prevent, if possible, 
the occurrence or continuance of a strike or lock-out until after 
all attempts at conciliation shall have been exhausted. 

That the committee shall endeavour to promote the forma- 
tion of councils of conciliation amongst the various trades of 
London, to be composed of employers and workmen, and it is 
suggested that such councils, if formed, might be affiliated to 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


GAS GLOBES AS REGENERATIVE LAMPS. 
ArT the last meeting of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, Mr. 


D. R. Gardner read a paper on “ The Conversion of Ordinary Gas | 


Globes into Regenerative Lamps,” a simple method of applying 
highly-heated air to the combustion of illuminating gas. 
proper consumption or burning of illuminating gas depended, 


Mr. Gardner remarked, upon certain physical and chemical : 


' the regulator. 


The | 
‘and found that when taken horizontally the flame with the 


conditions. The chief condition was the prevention of any 
particles of carbon escaping unconsumed. At last, after various 
attempts at one plan and another to meet the requirements of 
the case, he discovered that by simply laying a cover (with a 
proper sized opening) on the top of an ordinary globe, he 
retarded the current of air, regulated its quantity, and generated 
heat to such an extent that the illuminating power was greatly 
increased. Since the cover was completed he had subjected 
the globes to severe tests, had not broken one since, and now 
he thought the cover was as simple and perfect as it could be 
made, as it suited all the different qualities of gas, the different 
pressures, the various sized burners, with the present globes 
and gasfittings, by merely placing it on the globe and adjusting 
To show the enormous waste of gas that 
took place in Glasgow, Mr. Terrace, of the Dawsholm City 
of Glasgow Corporation Gas Works, in a paper he read before 
the North British Association of Gas Managers, showing that 
improvement was not to be had from burners, said :—“ In testing 
several of the devices intended to improve the ordinary open 
gas-flame I found no increase in luminosity per cubic foot of 
gas consumed from that given by the union jet burner, con- 
suming 5 feet per hour at’5 inch pressure.” Mr. Terrace’s table 
showing the loss of light with small burners and high pressure 
was now very interesting ; also his table referring to the loss of 
light from the different globes used. If the extremes of the two 
tables were taken together the loss of light was something like 
QI per cent. Mr. Gardner thus summed up :—First, that highly- 
heated air produced combustion and gave an increased lumi- 
nosity to the carbon in the hydrogen gas; and, second, that te 
retard the flow of gas. at the burner was another necessity. The 
question was, Had these two points been attained by the appli- 
cation of the cover? The one experiment answered both, viz., 
if we allowed smoke from a piece of burning paper to enter the 
globe we could easily perceive the quiet action of the atmosphere 
around the flame retarding the flow of gas at the burner, and 


-| waiting as it were till it became red-hot for the purpose of com- 


pleting the combustion of the light carburetted hydrogen that 
passed off unconsumed in an ordinary gas-flame. If we 


| smelt a> whiff of the products of combustion above the 


globe, with and without the cover, we could distinguish 
unconsumed gas with the one, but none with the other. 
Mr. Foulis, of our Corporation Gas Department, had kindly - 
tested the illuminating power attained by the use of the cover, 


covered globe gave with a No. 4 burner an increase of light 
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equal to 42°11 per cent. Blackened covers were tried in case | He cannot break up the machine by suddenly putting on the 
reflection might account for some of the increase of light, but | brake. When the machine ceases to be worked the load 
they, too, gave the same good results. Taken at an angle of | cannot run back, but remains stationary. A descending load 
45 degrees, which was the usual position of a light in relation- | cannot cause the machine to ‘run any faster than the operator 
ship to a person using it, gave with the cover an increase of | wishes. It is impossible to get up a high speed with a 
light equal to 75 per cent. What he could not understand was | descending load. In hand. machines with crank handles, the 
a gas company like their own not having a lighting department | latter cannot fly back when released, or be dragged out of 
that would superintend the burning of their gas, and not allow | hand, should one man out of two unexpectedly let go. Messrs. 
their customers to waste, as many did at present, 91 per cent. | Smith & Stevens have worked continuously at the problem of 
_ of the gas they paid for, not to speak of this new improvement | self-sustaining machinery during the past ten years, and have 
of 75 per cent. more light added. If such measures were | manufactured many hundreds of machines, introducing im- 
adopted, electricians would find themselves a longer way | provements from time to time. Machines constructed upon the 
behind than they ever dreamt of, and the consumer would find | earlier principles suffer from the defects of occasional un- 
gaslight at less than half cost, with double the amount of | certainty of grip, a very jerky action in descent, waste of 
illumination, and an atmosphere harmless to health as well as | power by the intermittent interference of the brake during 
to ceilings, pictures, and decorations. He had burned gas with | lifting, and noise. Their accumulated experience enabled them in 
the covers for the last two winters with the best results. The | 1888 to take an entirely new departure, and they then produced, 
flame was a beautiful, soft, steady light, peculiarly agreeable to | and have since perfected, an arrangement which they confidently 
the eyesight, so that close reading, writing, sewing, &c., carried | offer as practically perfect. As compared with other machines, 
on in proximity to it was more pleasing and less tiring and | they claim for their new arrangement a threefold greater 
hurtful than the light derived from the usual flickering flame. certainty of grip, a descending motion free from jerks, the 
greatest degree of silence yet attained, no waste of power by 
brake while lifting, no waste of power by worm or ee 
gearing, absence of all ratchets, clicks, or catches. The prin- 
NEW CATALOGUES, ciple of their 1888 machine may be explained in this way ; in 
WE have just received from Messrs. Archibald Smith & | the machines it supersedes, the tendency of the load to run 
Stevens, hydraulic engineers and lift manufacturers, their new | down locks the brake gear. To obtain descent, the driving 
illustrated catalogue on self-sustaining lifts and hoists. As | mechanism is not applied to the load wheel, but to the brake, 
this firm may be considered an authority on the system of self- | which is thereby freed, and a permissive motion is given to the 
sustaining lifts, the following extract baséd on their experience | load, which often starts away, gains speed, overruns the brake, 
will be of interest :— pulls itself up with a jerk, is again released by the steadily 
“ Self-sustaining lifts, properly so-called, are machines in | advancing brake, and so on in cycles. In their 1888 machine 
which the brake or holding mechanism is perfectly automatic in | the load is locked up in the same manner; but in lowering the 
its action. That is to say, in such a machine, the attendant | driving power is applied directly upon the load wheel, and by a 
has nothing to do but to apply or withdr: w th: motive power. | kind of mechanical paradox the load first slightly rises 
The brake will go out of action immedia‘ely tne motive power | sufficiently to release the brake, after which it descends with a 
is applied, and conversely will again become effective the | positive motion, evenly and smoothly.” 
moment the power is withdrawn. In a genuine machine of The self-sustaining lifts comprise many varieties designed 
this class there are no brake-ropes, levers, or handles to , for different purposes, such as dinner-lifts, single and double, 
manipulate, and this should be borne in mind as a means of ; lifts for sideboard or cupboard, goods and luggage lifts, 
classification, as many machines are sold as ‘self-sustaining’ , hospital lifts, carriage lifts, warehouse lifts with winches, 
which are really only confusing modifications of the ordinary | inclined cellar lifts, hand lifts, combined hand-power lifts, 
lever brake. The advantages of the system are numerous and | overhead barrel hoists for warehouses, bracket hoists, derrick or 
important. The operator is relieved of much responsibility. | wall hoists, &c. The catalogue is well illustrated, clearly 
He cannot allow the load to run away by neglecting the brake. | showing the nature of the different lifts, and in addition clear 
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. descriptions are given in the accompanying text. Full informa- | 
tion as to prices is also given. Several of the self-sustaining 
lifts it may be remembered have before this been described in | 
these columns. 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


AN ordinary meeting was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Wednesday, the 18th, the president, Mr. Henry 
Adams, in the chair. A paper was read on “ Percussive Rock- 
Drilling Machinery” by Mr. R. Botton, in which, after some 
remarks on the ancient method of rock-boring, the author traced 
the history of early English invention in this direction, and the 
gradual development of the machine drill. The busiest period 
of invention would appear to ‘have been about 1865, when 
English, German, and American talent was actively employed 
in the problem. The present practical machine drill was the 
Burleigh, and the author described the well-known Ingersoll, 
Eclipse, Mayne, Schram, and other machines. A number of 
practical details were given of value to the engineer who may 
have the charge of such machines, and some fizures relative to 
the consumption of power, &c.; and a number of records of 
good work done by various machines follows as a guide to 
engineers in selecting a machine for work in certain strata.- A 
list of all the practical rock-boring machines was shown by the 
author, together with diagrams of the leading machines and 
their details. 
Messrs. Atkinson, Sir Charles Barry, Weatherson, and 
Brewster took part, chiefly devoted to elucidaing the best 
proportions for this machine. 


EVAPORATION OF WATER IN TRAPS.* 


ALTHOUGH syphonage and back pressure are the principal 
causes of failure in the ordinary plumbers’ trap, nevertheless 
water in them will evaporate, and thus break their seal. It is 
important to know how long they will withstand the effects of 
evaporation. The opponents of trap ventilation claim that the 
evaporation produced by the circulation of air through the soil 
and vent pipes is sufficient to destroy the seal of traps in 


* A paper by Mr. Glenn Brown, read at the Convention of 
American Architects, 
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ordinary use. If this is a fact, it is a serious blow to the useful- ~ 
ness of trap ventilation. Mr. J. P. Putnam, some years ago 
made experiments on trap evaporation, the results of which 
have been extensively published. Unfortunately he made his 
experiments cn the same stack of pipes, and conducted them 
at the same time with his experiments on trap syphonage. 
Any one can see how great the opportunity was for errors, and 
further, how impossible it would be for any one to judge how 
much of the water was taken out by syphonage, and how much 
by evaporation. 

When the traps were tightly plugged on the house side, the 
partial vacuum of water caused by the discharge of water from 
the fixtures above would make the air between the plug and 
the water expand and force out a small amount of water from 
the trap. Whocantell how much? Who could measure the 
amount of air that might pass through the openings left by an 
imperfect plug? For these reasons I consider the experiments 
of Mr. Putnam entirely unreliable. 

Some time ago I made a limited number of experiments on 
the subject at the Museum of Hygiene, United States Navy 
Department. They were made some time ater, and entirely 
separate from the experiments which I made at the same place 
on trap syphonage. Of course, the amount of water evapo- 
rated would be in proportion to the suiface exposed and the 
rapidity with which the air coming in contact with this surface 
was changed. The most effective trap would be the one with 
the smallest surface and the greatest depth of seal. 

I experimented with five traps—Barrett’s, Cudell’s, Adee’s, 
a 3-inch, and a I}-inch S trap. All were vented. It was 
assumed as a fact that the vented traps would be more 
affected by evaporation than the unvented ones. The traps 
used represent different areas in proportion to their depth. 

The small S trap had the smallest exposed surface and the 
greatest depth. To give them the severest test for evaporation, 
they were so placed that a strong current of heated air passed 
through the sewer branch of the trap and out through the vent 
pipe, a stronger and more continuous current than they would 
be subjected to in ordinary use. The broad surface traps lost 
their seal, as was expected, more rapidly than the ones with a 
small surface. 

The height of the water was measured at different periods, 
and a steady decrease was shown, being a little greater the last 
six days than in the four preceding days. This was probably 
owing to the increased heat of the current of air due to a cold 
spell. The traps had lost the following amount of water after 
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twelve days :—Barrett’s, } inch ; Cudell’s, § inch ; Adee’s, 3 inch; 
3-inch S, $ inch ; 13-inch S,{inch. You see that a small S- 
trap had lost only 3 inch of its seal in twelve days. The seal 
was Ij inch deep, At the same rate it would have taken sixty 
days to have broken the seal with the help of a continuous 
current of heated air passing through the vent pipe to change 
the particles of air which come in contact with it. I had 
expected, under the circumstances, to find the seal of the 
traps broken in a few days. Is it not possible that there is 


a small column of air comparatively quiescent between the. 


water in the trap and the current passing through the vent. : 

Although the examinations made of the height of water in 
the trap were limited, I think the results are ample to establish 
the fact that the ordinary S-trap vented will not lose its seal by 
evaporation for long periods, and if the traps are filled even 
once in two months, it will be all that is necessary to keep their 
seal intact. 

The experiments in trap syphonage (read before the 
American Institute of Architects’ Convention held in New 
York) proved that a simple S-trap, properly vented, was safe 
from failure by trap syphonage and back pressure, while all 
traps unvented were liable to fail from either back pressure or 
syphonage. These latter experiments-prove that the S-trap 
vent is safe from evaporation during long periods. 

I would deduct from the two sets of experiments: first, the 
S-trap, properly vented, is the best form to use; second, no 
trap should be used without ventilation. 


» 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


ON Saturday Mr. J. Abernethy, C.E., F.R.S.E. (past president | 


ofthe Institute of Civil Engineers), distributed the certificates 
and awards to the successful students of the Crystal Palace 
Company’s School of Practical Engineering. The bronze 
medal of the School of Art, Science, and Literature was 
awarded to Mr. E. C. R. Nelson, who had obtained, during 
his course through the school, the necessary nine certificates, 
none of which were below third in order of merit. The ex- 
aminers reported that the work executed by the pupils had 
been thoroughly and practically done; and the result of the 
examination in lectures bore evidence to the eminently prac- 
tical and theoretical nature of the curriculum. The Colonial 
ection was likely to prove useful to young men going out as 


settlers in undeveloped countries, where they had to depend 
upon their own resources. Mr. Abernethy, in making the dis- 
tribution, said that twelve years had elapsed since he last 
distributed the prizes to the pupils of that institution. The 
instruction given was sound and practical for the exercise here- 
after of the profession of civil and mechanical engineering. He 
hoped that the training and knowledge which the students 
received in that school would be afterwards supplemented by 
careful study, particularly in the progress of science. He had 
visited the school and its accessories, and found that consider- 
able progress had been made since his last visit, which reflected 
great credit on the perscverance and ability of the principal, 
Mr. Wilson, and his staff. Engineering was a profession which 
required incessant study. After being a practical engineer for 
half a century he was bound to admit that he had still much 
to learn. The works which he regarded at the time of their 
completion—years ago—as perfect, were now found to be 
below the standard required at the present day. He congra- 
tulated the directors on the position of the school, and hoped 
that it might be as successful in the future as it had been in ; 
the past. Mr, Rait moved a vote of thanks to the directors and 
examiners for the part they had taken in promoting the interests 
of the school. He hoped the students when they went forth 
into the world would look back with pleasure to the days they 
had spent in that school. He urged them not to forget the good 
old maxim :—“ Never to be above learning.” He spoke of the 
strides which engineering had made during the last few years, 
and stated that it would probably be the privilege of many of 
the pupils present to witness greater improvements than the 
world had yet seen, He thought that electrical engineering 
was now only in its infancy. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE first local examination of candidates for admission to the 
register of qualified plumbers under the auspices of the District 
Council for West Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales, has . 
just been held in Liverpool. The Company of Plumbers were 
represented by Mr. Smeaton, master plumber, and Mr. Nurse, 
operative plumber, of London, the local examiners being Mr. 
Edmund Kirby, F.R.1.B.A., chairman, Dr. William Carter, Dr, 
W. G. Steeves, Mr. Lloyd, master plumber, and Mr. Heighley, 
operative plumber. Dr. J. Stopford Taylor visited the examina- 
tion as chairman of the Registration Committee. The practical 
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work was carried out at Mr. Powell’s workshop, Mount Pleasant, 
and the theoretical work at the Library, William Brown Street. 
Each candidate was allotted work both in joint-making and 
lead-working. After examining the workmanship and the theo- 
retical knowledge displayed by the several candidates, the 
board eventually approved of two-thirds of the applicants, and 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Watkin Hall, C.E., was directed to 
forward their papers to London with the remarks of the 
examiners on each case. The London representatives were 
subsequently the guests of Dr. J. Stopford Taylor at the annual 
dinner of the Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE following by-laws were ‘adopted at the recent meeting in 
Cincinnati of the American Institute of Architects :— 


Constitution. 

Article [—The corporate name of this Society shall be 
The American Institute of Architects. 

Article IJ.—The objects of this Institute are :—To unite in 
fellowship the architects of this continent, and to combine their 
efforts so as to promote the artistic, scientific, and practical 
efficiency of the profession. 

Article ii7.—Section 1. The Institute shall consist of , 
Fellows, of corresponding and of honorary members. | 

Section 2. The condition of membership as Fellows shall 
be the honourable practice of the profession of architecture, in 
accordanee with the constitution and by-laws of the Institute. 

Section 3. The status of an architect is hereby defined as 
follows :—An architect is a professional person, whose occupa- 
tion consists in originating and supplying artistic and scientific 
data preliminary to and in connection with the construction of 
buildings, their appurtenances and decorations, in supervising 
the operations of contractors therefor, and in preparing con- 
_ tracts between the proprietors and contractors thereof. 

Section 4. No member shall accept direct or indirect com- 
pensation for services rendered in the practice of his profession, 
other than the fees received from his client. | 

Article IV.—The officers of the Institute shall be as | 
follows :—A president, a first and second vice-president, a | 
treasurer, a secretary and a board of directors, consisting of 
the above-mentioned officers, ¢x-oficzo, and of twenty-four other 
Fellows of the Institute. 


poll}. 


i 


“PERFECT SUCCESS GUARANTEED 


Article V.—The Institute shall hold an annual convention, 
and such other meetings as shall be ordered. 

Article V7.—This constitution may be altered or amended 
only upon a two-thirds vote of all the Fellows, ascertained by 
a letter ballot, on the proposition of the board of directors or: 
of an annual convention. 

By-laws. 

Article L—Membership.—Section 1. Fellows shall be prac- 
tising architects, residing in America, whose professional status 
shall be demonstrated to comply with the constitution, and 
who shall be admitted or elected in the manner hereinafter set 


forth. 
Section 2. Candidates for admission to Fellowship shall 


‘| submit to the board of directors, through the secretary, an 


application for membership made as follows :— 


wae Gite atid iatsgantacchantieman sues e Gack 
To the Board of Directors of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

My full name “is©.. /..c2,.0s.sversces Beccnih codiaasscteevces 

My business address is ......... ten pee rere & 

The name of my firm 18....:......00s.cceeees sR oe 

I have practised the profession of architecture for ..... ....0» 

years. 


‘The accompanying photographs, numbered respectively 1, 2 
and 3, show completed buildings erected from my plans and 
under my supervision. 

No. 1 is a (here give general description of building). 

No. 2 ditto. 

No. 3 ditto. 

The accompanying drawings are (here enumerate and 
describe such drawings as the candidate desires to submit). 
We, Fellows of the American Institute of Architects, hereby 
SLi e! Fi Eales er application for Fellow- 
ship. We know him personally; we know his work; we 
believe him to be worthy of membership. 


PORCH er RHEE STH OEE HHE ETHOS HHH ESEE OER SERENE 


All applications of and any further information concerning 
candidates shall be considered confidential by the board of 
directors, which shall absolutely reject, or provisionally 
accept, each application, and shall cause the secretary to send 
each Fellow of the Institute the names and addresses of the 
candidates provisionally accepted, together with those of their 
endorsers. The board of directors shall, at its first session 


OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 


FROM SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, M.A,, A.R.A. 


I have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and easily controlled, and produces 
@ genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. 

WINTER WARMTH AND COMEORT. 

Srr,—I was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Grundy” heating apparatus. Being very sensitive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
recognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in this city, and I was one of the first to 
adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of. those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when ground was of no particular value. It has large, airy passages and spaces which could 
not be warmed by ordinary means. When leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice-houses. The lead-light windows at all 
times admitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now all this is changed. Mr. John Grundy fitted his heating 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering the house from the 
garden: these are warmed on their passage, and discharge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 
warmest part of the house. The heated air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. : 

In the afternoon the upstairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving a 
warm drawing-room for an icy cold bedroom is avoided. Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as is 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
of air outwards. The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit,and this exit is the same crevices which would 
otherwise be a source of cold draughts. The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air; (2) warmth and comfort ; 
(3) absence of smoke, dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stove; (4) great economy of fuel for the heat given. There are now several 
churches and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard nothing but praise and satisfaction from those 
who have adopted it. Personally, I am very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much to the comfort of myself and family, and I have no. 
other object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury. Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan 
Terrace, City Road, London, N., is the patentee, to whom all communications should be addressed.—§. T. AVELING.—Rochester, October 30. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED FROM CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, HOUSES, &c. &c. ESTIMATES FREE. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, LONDON, N. 
~WORKS: TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. 
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under these by-laws, formulate and publish rules for the 
-conduct of a letter ballot by all the Fellows of the Institute, in 
accordance with which rules the application of each candidate 
skall be balloted upon. In the case of each candidate these 
ballots are to be opened and counted by the board of 
directors at a meeting held not less than thirty days after the 
above prescribed notice of such application shall have been sent 
‘to each Fellow by the secretary. 

If, upon counting the letter ballots received, it is found that 
five or more ballots have been cast against the admission of 
any candidate, he shall be declared rejected—otherwise he 
‘Shall be declared duly elected a Fellow of the Institute. Any 
rejected candidate may make a new application after the 
expiration of one year. 

Section 3. Fellows who have relinquished the practice of 
the profession and thereby lost their right to fellowship of the 
Institute, also foreign architects, civil engineers, and other 
‘scientific men, as well as amateurs of distinction, may be elected 
corresponding or honorary members of the Institute at any 
annual convention upon the recommendation of the board of 
directors. Corresponding and honorary members shall have 
all the privileges of the Institute, except that of voting and of 
eligibility to office. The membership of any honorary corre- 
sponding member, residing on this continent, shall cease 
whenever he engages in the active practice of architecture. 

Section 4. All resignations shall be made in writing to the 
board of directors, and addressed to the secretary ; but a 
resignation shall not release the member presenting it from any 
obligation to the Institute ; and all interest in the property of 
‘the Institute of members resigning, or otherwise ceasing to be 
members, shall be vested in the Institute. 

Section 5. All questions of discipline shall be acted upon by 
the board of directors; which shall decide absolutely and 
without recourse any questions of unprofessional conduct, non- 
payment of dues, or action conflicting with the constitution or 
by-laws, and acting under this by-law the board may pass a vote 
of censure, or drop a name from the roll; but no such action 
shall be taken until the accused shal have had an opportunity 
te be heard in his own defence. 

Article I!,—Meetings —A convention of the Institute shall 
be held annually. The time and place of holding the conven- 
tion, when not fixed by the preceding convention, shall be 
determined by the board of directors. Special meetings of the 
Institute may be called at any time by the board of directors, 
and shall be called by the secretary, whenever the president or 


ESTIMATES and PLANS FREE, 


#\ IF. C. ALLSOP & CO. 


Electric Light Engineers, 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ELECTRIC L 


a vice-president shall have been sq requested in writing by not 
less than fifty Fellows setting forth the purpose of such meeting. 
At any such special meeting, no business other than that 
specified in the call shall be considered, except by a three- 
fourths vote of the Fellows present and voting. Fifty Fellows 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of ordinary 
business. 

Article IIl.—Election of Officers and Standing Committees. 
—An election for officers of the Institute, as enumerated in 
Article 4 of the constitution, shall be held at each annual con- 
vention. The election shall be by ballot. A plurality vote 
shall elect. The officers elected shall enter office on January 1 
following their election, and sha!l hold office until their succes- 
sors qualify. 

Article IV.—President and Vi. e-President.—Section 1. The 
president shall be elected at each annual convention to serve 
one year ; and he may be re-elected for the next following year, 
but after serving such second term no president shall be eligible 
to re-election until two years shall have elapsed. Any Fellow 
shall be eligible to the office of president. The president shall 
preside at all meetings of the Institute, and shall be chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Section 2. A first and second vice-president shall be elected 
at each annual convention, to serve for one year; and in case 
of the absence of the president or of his inability to act, his 


duties shall devolve on the vice-presidents, in the order of . 


precedence. 

Article V.—Secretary.—Section 1. The secretary shall be 
elected at the annual convention, to serve for one year. 

Section 2. The secretary shall keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, and of the board of directors, and of 
all matters of which a record shall be deemed advisable by the 
Institute in convention or by the board of directors. The 
secretary shall notify the members of their election, shall keep 
a roll of the members of the Institute, shall issue notices for all 
meetings of the Institute, and shall conduct its correspondence. 
He shall also be the keeper of the seal of the Institute. 


Section 3. The records and the correspundence, except in — 


relation to qualifications of candidates for membership, shall at 
all reasonable times be open to the inspection of Fellows of 
the Institute. 
Section 4. The secretary shall be allowed the sum of 1,500 
dollars per annum for clerical assistance. . 
Article Vl. —Treasurer.—Section 1. The treasurer shall be 
elected at each annual convention to serve for one year; he 
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- . shall collect and, under the direction of the-board of directors, | properties and interests of the Institute, and they shall have 
disburse the funds ; he shall keep the accounts of the Institute | full power and authority ; and it shall be their duty to do all 
in books belonging to it, which shall be at all times open to the | things (within the limitations fixed by the constitution and by- 
‘inspection of the board of directors ; he shall report at every | laws) which in their opinion shall be conducive to the welfare 
-annual meeting, and oftener if- required, on the state of the | of the Institute. The board of directors shall hold at least two 


funds. 5 meetings in each year, one within ten days after the kezinning 
Section 2. The accounts of the treasurer shall be audited by | of its term of office, and another within thirty days before the 
. a committee of three appointed by the Institute at the first | regular annual convention of the Institute. At the former 


session of each annual convention. The committee shall report | meeting it shall elect an executive committee, and formulate a 
_ before the close of the convention. No member of the board of | plan of action for itself and for said committee for the ensuing 
‘directors shall be an auditor. official year, and at the last mentioned meeting it shall receive 
Section 3. The treasurer shall have power, with the approval | and act upon the reports of officers, of chapters, and of stand- 
of the board of directors, to employ, at the expense of the | ing and of special committees, and shall prepare its annual 
Institute, such clerical aid as may be necessary in the discharge | report to the convention. 
of his duties. Section 3. The board of directors shall also at its first 
Article Vil.—Finance.—Section 1. The initiation fee of | meeting formulate and publish, for the information of the 
Fellows admitted after the first convention shall be 10 dollars, | Institute, such rules and regulations as it may deem expedient 
and shall be paid to the treasurer within three months of the | and necessary to establish for the furtherance of the discharge 
date of notification to the candidate of his election, in default of | of its duties and responsibilities. In these rules and regula- 
which payment the election shall be void. The annual dues of | tions shall be embodied a statement defining its delegation of 
Fellows shall be as fixed by a majority of the members at the | powers to the executive committee and to any other committee 
first annual convention, payable to the treasurer in the month | that may be appointed by the board. “a | 
of February in each year. Article IX.—Executive Committee—The executive com- 
Section 2. No Fellow who shall be in arrears for dues shall | mittee shall-consist of seven members, of whom the president, 
be permitted to vote, or to exercise any of the privileges of | secretary, and treasurer of the Institute shall be three. The 
membership, and any Fellow who shall be twelve months in | president and secretary of the Institute shall be respectively 
arrears shall be subject to a penalty of 20 per cent. per annum. | chairman and secretary of the said committee. ; 
Section 3. Fellows elected in any year after August 1 shall Article X.—The Institute shall encourage the formation 
pay only one-half of the annual dues for that year. and continuance of State and local associations, which shall be 
Section 4. Actual travelling expenses and necessary dis- | known within the Institute as chapters. These bodies shall 
bursements of the president, secretary, and treasurer shall be | continue and shall be organised under charters from the 
paid by the treasurer, when audited by the board of directors, | Institute, which may be granted by the board of directors, and 
who shall also have power to approve and audit like expenses | which shall clearly define the limits of territory and jurisdiction 
and disbursements of committees. of the bodies existing or to be formed. The general forma- 
Article VIII.—Board of Directors.—Section 1. At the first tion, government, standard of membership, and form of elec- 
convention of the reorganised Institute there shall be elected | tion of members in these bodies shall be uniformly prescribed 
twenty-four directors, of whom eight shall be elected for three | by the Institute, but each body shall have the power to make 
| 
| 


years, eight for two years, and eight for one year; at each | such further rules and by-laws as it may deem best, provided 
succeeding annual convention eight directors shall be elected for | that no action shall be taken which shall conflict with the con- 
aterm of three years. No director whose term of office has | stitution and by-laws of the Institute. 
expired shall be re-elected for the next ensuing term. This Article XI.—These by-laws may be amended at any meet- 
provision does not apply to ex-officio members of the board. ing of the Institute by a two-thirds vote of the members 
Section 2. The duties of the board of directors shall be as_ present and voting, provided notice of any proposed amendment 
follows :—In the interim between conventions of the Institute, shall have been sent by the secretary to each Fellow at least 
the directors shall be the custodians and conservators of all the thirty days before the amendment is to be voted upon. 
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Article X/I.—Section 1. Upon consolidation the Fellows 
and Associates of the American Institute of Architects and the 
Fellows of the Western Association of Architects shall become 
Fellows of the reorganised American Institute of Architects, 
upon their membership being certified to by the board of trustees 
of the one and the board of directors of the other respectively, 
attested by the signature of the president and secretary of each 
organisation. 

Section 2. All property belonging to the American Institute 
of Architects and to the Western Association of Architects 
shall, upon consolidation, become the property of the reorganised 
body. 
® Article XI7[—The officers elected at the first convention of 
the reorganised Institute shall enter upon the discharge of the 
duties of their respective offices immediately after the election 
thereto, and shall hold office until January 1, 1891, or until their 
successors shall have been elected and shall have qualified. 

Article XIV.—This constitution and these by-laws and the 
consolidation of the American Institute of Architects and the 
Western Association of Architects into the reorganised 
American Institute of Architects therein provided for, shall 
not take effect until the meeting of the two organisations in 
Joint convention. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. FH. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consuit- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


December g, 

19734. Dan Rylands, for “Improvements in the manu- 
facture by machinery of glass tubes, sheet glass, and other 
glassware.” PEN 

19744. Geo. Anthony Marsden, for “ Improvements relating 
to the manufacture of tiles, bricks, or the like articles having 
ornamented or decorated surfaces.” 

19761, Arthur Killick, for “Improvements in curtain 
rings. 

19781. Herbert Sanderson Cowan, for “ Domestic fire 
escape.” 


19782. Herbert S. Cowan, for “Exit door of theatre or 
other large building.” ; 

19783. Herbert S. Cowan, for “ Automatic window 
fastener,” 

December Io. 

19814. George Tindall Plunkett, for “A slow combustion 
ventilating grate or fire-place.” 

19825. Geo. Herbert Verity and James Martin Thomas, 
for “ An improved method of raising and lowering sliding 
doors.” : 

_19854. Elias Jessurum, for “Improvements in screw- 
drivers.” (Lewis Emanuel Jessurum, United States.) 

19872. Jacob Bredel and Hans Zulauf, for “ Improvements 
in apparatus for closing doors.” 

19873. Wm. Penn Powers, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for closing doors.” . 

19885. John- Robert Miller, for ‘Improvements in door 
locks or latches,” 

December 11. 

19910. John Egerton Wood, for “The improvement of 
sublimed white lead.” 

19933. Henry Vincent Smith, for “Improvements in 
window-blinds.” ' 
December 12. 

20008. Edmondson Dugdale, for “ Improvements con- 
nected with gasburners.” 

December 13. 

20035. Frederic Fowler Cotterell, Henry Frederic 
Cotterell, and Thomas Sturge Cotterell, for ‘Improvement in 
mode of displaying for advertising, sale, show, or other purposes, 
specimens of wall-papers, or paper-hangings, fabrics, and other 
stuffs and materials.” 

20084. Howard Matravers Ashley, for “ Improvements in 
cooking ranges.” 

20107. Wm. Savidge Akerman, for ‘ Improvements in and 
relating to kilns for burning bricks, lime, cement, or other 
materials.” 

20132. Wm. Arthur Dunkerley, for “Improvements in 


reflecting surfaces for traders’ windows, show cases, and the 
like.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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ce. Bate Ocnoontss Pat aes 1808, ee ene. 8 Benners Streat, Oxford §t., London, W. 


Hors Concours 8, Paris, 1 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


President of the Royal Academy, 


A few PROOFS of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained (if ordered at once), 
price 2s. each; by post, 2s. 2d. 


SP. BM. GILBERT Woon, 
475 « STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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SYSTEM FOR 


Cement produced by the Globe Mill System is of 
unequalled quality and tensile strength. By this 
system the Cement is not ground, but¥erushed to 
very minute eyen-sized Crystals; and it is turned 
out of the Mills cold, instead of hot as from mill- 


stones, thus not needing exposure on cooling floors 
before being bagged. ; | 


The terms on which the GLOBE MILL System can be 
adopted for Cement, and all information relative to GLoBE 
MILLS, can be obtained 
on application at the 
Offices of the Company. 


Sip Cee: 


, put, 86 tons per 24 hours; Fineness 
Circumference of Annular Crushing Path, 153 feet. 
6 feet by 5 feet 6 inches 


oe Fo 


THE 


EMENT 


_.FOR THE REDUCTION OF CEMENT. 


» 100 mesh; Residue, 15 per cent. A relatively Larger Output for Coarser Grinding. 
Speed, 200 revolutions per minute. 


. A 40 horse-power Engine will drive a set of three of these Mills, 
r Particulars as to Cement Grinding, see Report by Mr. 


Received Highest Award 

‘given to Pulverising 
Machinery at the Mel- 
bourne Centennial Ex- 
hibition, 1888. 


Highest 
Award and 
Silver Medal 
of the Mining 
Institute of 
Cornwall. - 


Only Award given 

for Grinding Ma- 
chinery at the 
Royal Agricul- 
tural fociety’s 
International 
Exhibition. 


Weight, 12 tons. Space. occupied for foundation, 


together with Fans, Breaker and Elevator. 
HENRY FAIJA, M.Inst.C.E. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


BLOMFIELD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 


elegraphic Address :—‘ CRUSHING, 


LONDON,” - 


Telephone No. 11,014. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.O., and publisted for the Proprietors by P. A, 


Fridoy, 


December 27, 1889, 


GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.O., London. 
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